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For  romance,  win  a  softer,  smoother  complexion. 
You  can— with  your  very  first  cake  of  Camay— 

when  you  change  from  careless  cleansing  to 
the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet.  Doctors 
tested  Camay's  daring  beauty  promise  on  scores 
and  scores  of  complexions.  And  the  doctors 
reported  that  woman  after  woman— using 
just  one  cake  of  Camay— had  fresher,  clearer, 
softer  skin.  Even  younger-looking  skin! 


MRS.  MORTENSON'S  STORY 


MRS.    ROBERT   MORTENSON 
the  former  Helen  Ann  McManus  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Bridal  portrail 


Rocking  chair  romance.  Engaged,  the  happy 
light  in  Helen's  eyes  is  matched  by  the 
glow  of  her  complexion  —  clear,  smooth, 
radiant.  "My  skin  responds  to  Camay  care" 
says  Helen.  "Really,  my  very  first  cake  of 
Camay  brought  the  livelier  sparkle  that  a 
-^firl  wants  in  her  complexion." 
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Singin'  in  the  snow,  and  planning  a  "honey- 
moon holiday"  every  winter.  "Bob  and  I 
want  to  stay  young,"  confides  Helen.  "I 
like  to  hear  his  compliments— and  to  keep 
them  coming,  my  complexion  stays  on  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet."  For  your  lovelier 
Camay  complexion,  follow  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  Camay  wrapper. 


Be  saving-with  everything!  Make  your  Camay 
last  -  it's  made  from  precious  materials. 
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CUPID:  What  a  couple!  Coldest  little  romance  since  the 
Ice  Age!  Mister  Frozen  Face  and  Miss  Poker  Face!  . . . 
Sis  .  .  .  don't  you  ever  smile? 

GIRL:  Smile?  Me?  I- 

CUPID:  Marshmallow,  don't  you  know  that  even  plain  girls 
get  dates  if  they  go  around  gleaming  at  people?  Try  it, 
Sis!  You- 

GIRL:  Hold  it,  Little  One.  I  can  smile,  yes.  Gleam  . . . 
No.  Not  with  my  dull  teeth.  I  brush  'em  like 
clockwork,  but  they  just  won't  gleam. 

CUPID:  Hmmm.  Any  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush  lately? 


GIRL:  But- 


CUPID:  "But,"  nothing,  Baby!  That  "pink's"  a  sign  you'd 
better  see  your  dentist!  And  in  a  hurry! 

GIRL:  Dentist?  I  haven't  got  a  toothache! 

CUPID:  Dentists  aren't  just  for  toothaches,  Dear.  Yours 
might  say  that  "pink's"  a  sign  your  gums  are  being 
robbed  of  exercise  by  soft  foods.  And  he 
might  suggest  "the  helpful  stimulation 
of  Ipana  and  massage." 


GIRL:  But  what  about  my  smile? 

CUPID:  Plenty,  Precious.  Because  Ipana  not  only 
cleans  your  teeth.  With  massage,  it's  designed  to  help 
your  gums.  Massaging  a  little  extra  Ipana  on  your 
gums  when  you  brush  your  teeth  will  help  them 
to  healthier  firmness.  And  healthier  gums  mean 
brighter,  sounder  teeth.  A  smile  that  gets  you 
a  date  with  somebody  besides  that  Fugitive 
from  a  Snow  Shovel.  Try  Ipana,  Angel,  today. 
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Your  Cold... 

the  plain  truth 
about  it 


Can  you  avoid  catching  cold? 
And  if  you  do  catch  one  is  it 
possible  to  reduce  its  severity? 
Oftentimes — YES. 

IT  is  now  believed  by  outstanding 
members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion that  colds  and  their  complica- 
tions are  frequently  produced  by  a 
combination  of  factors  working  to- 
gether. 

I.  That  an  unseen  virus,  entering 
through  the  nose  or  mouth,  probably 
starts  many  colds. 


2.  That  the  so-called  "Secondary 
Invaders",  a  potentially  troublesome 
group  of  bacteria,  including  germs  of 
the  pneumonia  and  streptococcus 
types,  then  can  complicate  a  cold  by 
staging  a  "mass  invasion"  of  throat 
tissues. 

3.  That  anything  which  lowers 
body  resistance,  such  as  cold  feet, 
wet  feet,  fatigue,  exposure  to  sudden 
temperature  changes,  may  not  only 
make  the  work  of  the  virus  easier  but 
encourage  the  "mass  invasion"  of 
germs. 

Tests  Showed  Fewer  Colds 

The  time  to  strike  a  cold  is  at  its 
very  outset  ...  to  go  after  the  sur- 
face germs  before  they  go  after  you 
...  to  fight  the  "mass  invasion"  of 
the  tissue  before  it  becomes  serious. 

The  ability  of  Listerine  Antiseptic 
as  a  germ-killing  agent  needs  no  elab- 
oration. Important  to  you,  however, 
is  the  impressive  record  against  colds 
made  by  Listerine  Antiseptic  in  tests 


made  over  a  12-year  period.  Here  is 
what  this  test  data  revealed: 

That  those  who  gargled  Listerine 
Antiseptic  twice  a  day  had  fewer  colds 
and  usually  had  milder  colds,  and 
fewer  sore  throats,  than  those  who  did 
not  gargle  with  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

This,  we  believe,  was  due  largely 
to  Listerine  Antiseptic's  ability  to 
attack  germs  on  mouth  and  throat 
surfaces. 

Gargle  Early  and  Often 

We  would  be  the  last  to  suggest 
that  a  Listerine  Antiseptic  gargle  is 
infallibly  a  means  of  arresting  an 
oncoming  cold. 

However,  a  Listerine  Antiseptic 
gargle  is  one  of  the  finest  precaution- 
ary aids  you  can  take.  Its  germ-kill- 
ing action  may  help  you  overcome 
the  infection  in  its  early  stages. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AT  THE  FIRST  SYMPTOM  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


Singer   in   the   limelight: 

Jo   Stafford's  private   audiences 

rate  the  same  meticulous 

grooming  as  do  professional  dates. 


THOUGH  you  may  not  be  a  celeb- 
rity, you  have  a  public  which  is 
just  as  real  as  the  star-making 
public  which  watches  and  listens  from 
the  other  side  of  the  footlights.  It's 
a  public  made  up  of  the  people  who 
see  you  in  a  day's  time — the  people  you 
work  and  play  with,  strangers  who 
pass  on  the  street,  shopkeepers,  the 
grocer,  the  laundry  man  and  most  im- 
portant— your  family  and  the  man  in 
your    life. 

To  all  of  them,  you're  in  the  lime- 
light. 

And  what's  the  formula  for  getting 
your  share  of  rave  notices?  We  asked 
Jo  Stafford,  who,  in  her  busy  stage 
and  radio  career,  knows  a  thing  or 
two  about  competition  and  how  to 
please  the  public  eye.  "When  people 
see  you  for  the  first  time,  it's  your 
general  appearance  that  makes  per- 
haps the  biggest  impression.  If  you 
flop,  most  people  don't  forget  very  soon." 

Selling   yourself   to   the   public   isn't 


easy  for  it  calls  for  attention  to 
many  details — keeping  clothes  spotless, 
pressed,  hair  gleaming  from  frequent 
brushing  and  shampoos.  And  you  can't 
stop  there.  You  must  learn  more 
about  good  posture  and  be  consistent 
in  your  efforts  to  keep  tummy  in,  head 
high  and  proud,  hips  tucked  under. 
(The  gal  with  good  carriage  always  is 
noticed!)  You  must  search  till  you  find 
a  make-up  that  sticks  by  you — founda- 
tion, powder,  lipstick  and  mascara 
that  really  make  you  look  young  and 
fresh  and  lovely — but  not  ready  for  the 
first  row  of  the  chorus.  You  must 
analyze  and  improve  on  your  best  fea- 
tures, discover  your  most  becoming 
type  of  clothes  in  the  colors  that  be- 
come you  too.  (The  man  in  your  life 
can  often  help — so  get  his  suggestions!) 


Iladio    Mirror 

Home    and    Beauty 


If  you  do  your  own  nails,  learn  v 
do  them  well  so  that  you'll  never  nee^  <> 
to    be    seen    with    polish    chipped.    Bj  r2 
using     your     hands     more     careful',  f  < 
gracefully,  you  can  cut  down  on  mani    : 
cure  accidents.  I    '. 

Of  course,   when   there's   houseworf    , 
to   do,   breakfast   to   get   and   childrei;  ,v,  < 
to  hustle  off  to  school,  no  one  expec' 
you   to   look   ready   for    a   party.    But 
glamor   does   begin   at   home   the   mo- 
ment you  wake  up.  Try  at  least  to  look 
clean  and  neat.  Brush  your  hair  and 
teeth,  wash  face  and  hands  and  appljl 
a  little  lipstick.  In  a  fresh,  neat  apronj 
or  housecoat  you  can  face  your  privat 
public. 

Then  later  when  you  have  to  go  out 
look  your  best  even  if  you're  only  go 
ing  to  the  grocer's  or  to  air  the  baby 
The  day  you  think  you  won't  see  anyA 
body  and  dress  accordingly  will  be  the; 
day    you'll    meet    your    most    critical 
friend,  an  old  rival,  or  someone  whoi 
really    counts.  / 
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PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MrERS 


Before  a  CBS  broadcast  of 
the  spine-chiller  Suspense,  guest 
star   Peter    Lorre    tells   Mrs. 
Peter  Lorre  what  he  has  in  mind 
for    the    trembling    victims. 


Former  film  actress  Helen 
Mack  is  producer  of  CBS's 
Monday   night   comedy   show 
Beulah,   in  which  dialect 
specialist     Marlin     Hurt     stars. 


WHAT'S  HEW 

from  Coast  to  (oast 


By    DALE    BANKS 


A  NOTE  on  inflation,  just  to  show 
you  what  it  can  be  like.  Not  long 
ago,  up  at  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company's  office,  we  were 
shown  a  copy  of  the  Shanghai  Times, 
an  English,  language  daily  newspaper 
published  in  that  city  and  which  was 
forwarded  to  his  home  office  by  Fred- 
erick Opper,  the  correspondent. 

It  wasn't  the  news  in  the  paper  which 
was  so  interesting.  That  was  all  quite 
old.  It  was  a  bit  of  information  appear- 
ing on  the  front  page,  at  the  extreme 
right  hand  side  of  the  top  of  the  page, 
where  we  usually  read  "3c"  or  "5c,"  the 
price  of  the  paper — the  price  on  this 
one  was  $500.00. 

Just  a  sample  of  the  inflation  pre- 
vailing in  China. 


Cheery  note  to  welcome  the  boys. 
Since  the  day  when  the  hospital  ship 
U.S.S.  Dagwood  —  yes,  named  after 
Blondie's  husband  —  pulled  into  San 
Pedro  Harbor  to  be  greeted  by  Jeri 
Sullavan  singing  from  a  blimp  hover- 
ing over  the  ship,  the  Navy  has  set 
aside  one  of  its  largest  blimps  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  ships  bringing 
GTs  back  to  Los  Angeles. 


Elaine  Rost  started  her  ra- 
dio career  as  a  singer, 
now  acts  in  Just  Plain  Bill. 


The  Anything  Can  Happen  Depp 
ment.  Not  long  ago,  Bobby  Hookey  A 
fided  to  Don  Lowe,  the  announcer 
his  program,  that  he'd  like  to  owl 
soda  fountain  all  his  very  own.   A 
days  later,  Bobby's  mother  got  a  le 
from  a  soda  fountain  company  tel 
her  that  arrangements  were  being  n 
to  install  a  miniature  soda  fountah 
her   home   as   soon   as   materials   vy: 
available.    Now,  Mrs.   Hookey  repc  ; 
Bobby  and  his  friends  are  making  dj 
visits  to  the  corner  drugstore,  to  W1 
the  business  of  shaking  up  the  drif 


There's  a  cute  story — a  sidelight — 
tached  to  Hildegarde's  being  invited 
President  Truman  to  sing  at  the  Wl 
House.   A  car  was  sent  to  pick  up 
singer,  but  none  was  sent  for  her 
companist.    Hildegarde   arrived   at 
White    House,    expecting    to    find 
pianist  there.    Since  he  hadn't  arriv 
she  phoned  his  hotel  and  told  him 
come  over  at  once. 

He  rushed  out  and  scrambled  int< 
cab  and  told  the  driver  where  he  wan 
to  go.  The  cabby  was  a  trifle  fl 
gasted.  In  twenty-six  years  as' 
ington  hackie,  he  had  never  h 


( 


Irho  was  going  to  the  White  House. 
Joth  passenger  and  driver  were  exceed- 
lgly  nervous.  When  they  reached  their 
destination,  the  pianist  tumbled  out, 
/iped  a  sweaty  brow  and  dashed  in. 
fhe  cab  drove  away. 

It  wasn't  until  hours  later  that  the 
accompanist    realized    he    hadn't    paid 
for  the  fare  and  that  the  cabbie  forgot 
ask  for  it. 


The  good  old  Postal  System  always 
>mes  through — even  if  it  is  late.  Ray- 
lond  Gram  Swing  has  a  card  to  testify 
|o  that.    The   card   is   from  a   listener 
Commenting  on  Swing's  broadcast  about 
Churchill's  visit  to  Turkey,  about  Mus- 
solini's speech   and  Hitler's  failure   to 
'ihow  up  for  a  speech.    The  card  was 
Mailed  February  5,  1943  from  Cristobel, 
fcanal  Zone,  and  was  stamped  "held  by 
Office    of    Censorship."     So,    if    you've 
teen  waiting  for  letters  from  men  over- 
seas,   letters   which    they    say    they've 
Written — hang  on — they'll  turn  up  one 
ii)f  these  peace  days. 


Sometimes  interviewers  ask  rather 
illy  questions — we  don't  know  why,  ex- 
fept  maybe  they'd  like  to  be  a  little 
different  and  get  a  little  way  out  of 
he  general  groove  of  where  were  you 
jorn  and  how  did  you  come  to  be 
whatever  you  are.   Nevertheless,  when 

ime  interviewer  asked  Dennis  O'Keefe, 

|  vho  plays  Jim  Lawton  on  the  Holly- 

Jivood  Mystery  Time  show,  what  it  takes 
(o  be  a  successful  radio  detective,  we 

•ian't  blame  Dennis  for  thinking  it  was 
kind  of  a  dumb  question  and  treating 

Cvt  that  way. 
'    Dennis   gave   some   silly   answers   in 

J:apid,  almost  doubletalk.  Then  because 
t  was  time  for  him  to  go  on  the  air 
ind  he  had  to  cut  the  session  short,  he 

Rooked  very  solemn  and  said  very  seri- 
ously, "There  seems  to  be  only  one  real 
Essential."  And  the  interviewer  bit  and 
bid,   "And  what   is  that?"    To   which 

j  Dennis  replied  on  the  run.  "You  have 
jo  be  able  to  read." 


It's  always  gratifying  to  know  that 


Evetjn  Knight  is  the  blonde, 
beautiful   song   star   of 
CBS's  Powderbox  Theater. 


THE 


An  exquisite  ballerina,  the  former  Tilly  Losch  is  one  of  today's 
most  beautiful  society  favorites.  Unbelievably  bright  blue  eyes  accent 
the  creamy  loveliness  of  her  skin.  "Three  or  four  times  a  week  I 
have  a  1-Minute  Mask  with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,"  the  Countess 

says.  "It  makes  my  skin  look  brighter  .  .  .  smoother!"  ^^^S^ 


makes  my  skin 
look  brighter 
and  smoother ! 


The  lovely  Countess  of  Carnarvon — she's  delighted  with  Pond's  1-Minute  Mask 

Try  the  Countess9  new  beauty  mask— today ! 

Cover  your  face — all  but  your  eyes — with  a  cool,  white  Mask  of 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  Leave  on  for  one  full  minute. 

The  cream's  "keratolytic"  action  loosens  and  dissolves  tiny  bits 
of  dead  skin  and  imbedded  dirt  particles !  After  one  minute,  tissue  off. 

Your  complexion  is  "re-styled"!  It 
feels  softer,  finer-textured!  And  it 
looks  so  different — clearer,  brighter! 
Now  your  make-up  goes  on  with  smooth 
new  glamour.  Looks  fresher  . . .  longer! 

Light,  silky  powder  base  ... 

Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  is  light  .  .  .  ungreasy — 
an  ideal  foundation!  Just  slip  a  fi.ngerti.pful  over 
your  face — and  leave  it  on.  It  smooths  .  .  .  it 
protects  .  .  .  it  holds  powder  tenaciously! 


Get  a  BIG  jar  of  gl 


•making  Masks! 


ANN  DVORAK 

Republic  Pictures  Star 


Qss&k 


FOB 


Try  this  famous 

3-WAY  MEDICINAL 

TREATMENT 

Many  of  Hollywood's  most  beautiful  stars  use 
this  overnight  3-Way  Medicinal  Treatment. 
You,  too,  can  make  your  hair  look  lovelier, 
more  glamorous,  with  an  overnight  application. 
Glover's  will  accentuate  the  natural  color-tones 
of  your  hair  with  clear,  sparkling  highlights- 
freshened  radiance— the  soft,  subtle  beauty  of 
hair  well-groomed.  Today— try  all  three  of 
these  famous  Glover's  preparations— Glover's 
original  Mange  Medicine— GLO-VER  Beauty 
Shampoo— Glover's  Imperial  Hair  Dress.  Use 
separately,  or  in  one  complete  treatment.  Ask 
for  the  regular  sizes  at  any  Drug  Store  or  Drug 
Counter— or  mail  the  Coupon! 

0Ho\wCs 

with  massa9e  for  DANDRUFF,  ANNOYING 
,  SCALP   and    EXCESSIVE   FALLING   HAIR 


FREE  TRIAL! 

Send  Coupon  for  all  three 
products  in  hermetically- 
sealed  bottles,  with  com- 
plete instructions  for 
Glover's  3-Way  Treatment, 
and  useful  FREE  booklet, 
"The  Scientific  Care  of 
Scalp  and  Hair." 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


GLOVER'S,  101  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  551.  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Send  Free  Trial   Application  package  in  plain  wrapper 

-I    mail,    containing   Glover's   Maneo   Medicine, 

OLO  VKK     Beauty     Shampoo     and     Glover's     Imperial 

p    n     n  i  .::,    in    Unci-    lnirmellcally-Hoalod    bottles,    with 
informative    FBEE     booklet.     I    encloso     10c    to    cover 
i   packaging  and  postage. 


Name 

Address 
City 


.  Zone State. 


After  four  years  of  answer- 
ing "Coming,  Sergeant,"  Ezra 
Stone,  the  original  Henry,  is 
back  on  CBS's  Aldrich  show. 


work  you've  been  doing  has  been  of 
some  use.  Bernard  Person,  CBS  news- 
caster has  been  working  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Dutch  in  the  Shortwave 
Department  during  the  war.  This  was 
almost  strictly  a  one-way  job,  without 
any  knowledge  of  whether  what  went 
out  over  the  air  was  heard  by  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  was  intended  or  not. 
Recently,  just  as  the  news  tickers 
were  reporting  that  Dutch  censorship 
on  outgoing  telephone  calls  had  been 
lifted  except  on  calls  to  Germany, 
Austria  and  Japan,  Bernard's  phone 
rang  and  he  found  himself  talking  di- 
rectly to  Radio  Omroep  Nederland  in 
Hilversum,  one  of  Holland's  best  known 
radio  stations.  Person  had  been  chosen 
for  the  first  trans-Atlantic  call  from 
the  station.  And  this  is  what  he  heard: 
"You  have  become  well  known  in  The 
Netherlands.  Through  your  shortwave 
broadcasts  during  the  war  years,  you've 
put  heart  in  many  a  Dutchman  living 
in  a  mental  prison."  Bernard  says  he 
couldn't  have  been  more  thrilled  if 
they'd  handed  him  a  medal. 


Ed  Begley  is  a  very  versatile  actor, 
but  probably  his  best  known  character- 
ization— and,  incidentally,  the  one  he 
likes  best  to  do — is  the  soft-spoken, 
philosophical  Chinese  detective,  Charlie 
Chan.  He  comes  by  his  very  authentic, 
sing-song  intonation  for  the  part  in  a 
very  authentic  manner.  As  a  boy,  Beg- 
ley worked  as  a  cook's  helper  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  New  Haven  hospital.  The 
chief  cook  there  was  a  Chinese  and 
Begley  picked  up  the  speech  manner- 
isms from  him,  not  even  suspecting 
that  many  years  later  he  would  make 
use  of  them. 

Here's  an  interesting  little  note  on 
Begley,  besides.  He's  so  busy,  some- 
times, that  it's  impossible  for  him  to 
cover  all  the  rehearsals  for  all  the  shows 
on  which  he  works.  When  that  hap- 
pens, he  isn't  worried  about  his  per- 
formance because  he  can  do  a  part  on 
a  moment's  notice.  And  he  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  the  rest  of  the  cast  not 
being  able  to  rehearse  without  him 
either.  He  has  an  agreement  with  his 
brother,  Martin,  who  is  also  a  radio 
actor,  that  whenever  either  one  of  them 
can't  make  a  rehearsal,  the  other  stands 


CBS  merger:  Les  Tremayne 
(Thin  Man)  and  Alice  Rein- 
heart  (Life  Can  Be  Beauti- 
ful) will  marry  any  day  now. 


in  for  him.    That's  what  you  call  real' 
team  work. 


One  of  the  few  radio  stars  who  is  a 
little  afraid  of  his  morning  mail  is  Jay 
Jostyn  who  plays  Mr.  District  At- 
torney. It  seems  that  every  day's  mail 
contains  at  least  five  letters  from  lis- 
teners who  assume  that  he  holds  a 
position  half-way  between  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  U.  S.  Attorney  General. 
He  is  asked  to  intercede  in  all  kinds  of 
situations  and  the  net  results  of  this, 
seeming  campaign  on  the  part  of  lis^ 
teners  to  force  him  into  a  King  Solomor 
role  have  made  Jostyn  a  very  philo- 
sophical man.  They  have  made  his  sec- 
retary a  nervous  v/reck. 

To  save  herself  a  lot  of  time  anc 
worry,  she  has  mimeographed  a  batel 
of  form  letters  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  letters  explair 
how  the  complaints  came  to  Jostyn  i; 
the  first  place  and  ask  that  said  com 
plaints  be  attended  to,  please. 


Get  ready  to  welcome  Red  Skelto 
back  to  the  airwaves.  He's  due  any  da' 
now — if  by  the  time  this  appears  r 
hasn't   already  returned. 

Red  was  released  from  the  Army 
September  and  has  been  away  on  a  we 
earned  vacation  with  his  wife.  He  spe: 
most  of  his  time  in  the  Army  doing  hi 
comedy  acts  for  troops  in  the  Unit/ 
States  and  Italy  and  for  six  months  j 
was    aboard    ships    entertaining    troo 
en  route  between  the  U.  S.  and  Euror,  ". 
He  was  released  from  the  service  aft  J 
being  hospitalized  for  three  months  Js 
Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  recuperating  frc 
overwork  while  entertaining  the  trooj" 


We're     pleased     to     hear     that     tip: 
Eternal    Light    broadcasts    are    to    11 
continued.  The  program  has  made  ou 
standing  contributions  to  a  general  un 
derstanding  of  the  fine  work  in  science 
literature,    music,    education    and    de 
mocracy  that  has  been  done  by  Jew 
all  over  the  world.  NBC  and  the  Jewis 
Theological  Seminary  of  America  art| 
to  be  commended   for   continuing  thi 
series  which  has  done  so  much  to  com 
bat   anti-semitism — and   by   combatin 


Keenan  Wynn,  screen  come- 
dian, fought  off  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy's quips  on  several  of 
Bergen  s  NBC  Sunday  shows. 


that  has  been  effective  in  showing  how 
all  prejudice  against  all  minorities  is 
basically  the  same  thing.  Good  luck  for 
the  New  Year  to  all  the  men  and 
women  reponsible  for  making  this  the 
fine  program  it  is. 


Do  you  feel  as  good  as  we  do  about 
hearing  Norman  Brokenshire  back  on 
an  important  spot  on  the  air?  The 
Theatre  Guild  of  the  Air  made  a  wise 
choice  in  him — that's  a  nice  voice  he's 
got  there — and  poise — and  good  sense 
in  the  way  he  says  what  he  says.  Re- 
member him  back  when  his  familiar 
"How  do  you  do,  everybody?  How  do 
you  do?"  was  a  kind  of  signature? 


SMALL  TIDBITS  OF  STUFF  FROM 
HERE  AND  THERE.  .  .  .  House  Jame- 
son, of  the  Aldrich  Family  and  sundry 
other  shows,  is  busy  these  days  fitting 
his  radio  schedule  in  with  his  theater 
engagement.  He's  playing  the  lead  in 
"Mr.  Cooper's  Left  Hand"  on  Broadway. 
.  .  .  Paul  Lavalle  has  just  finished  a  book 
— his  first — dealing  with  the  scientific 
approach  to  music.  It's  all  based  on  a 
mathematical  formula.  Should  be  on  the 
stands  any  day,  now.  .  .  .  Dr.  Frank 
Black,  NBC  musical  director,  is  branch- 
ing out.  He's  written  the  score  for  a 
musical  comedy,  "The  Duchess  Misbe- 
haves," which  is  due  on  Broadway  one 
of  these  days.  ...  Jo  Stafford  is  in 
Hollywood,  working  on  a  picture  for 
Paramount.  ...  A  new  book  of  Norman 
Corwin's  will  be  on  the  stands  early 
in  January.  It's  called  "Untitled  and 
Other  Radio  Plays."  Incidentally,  "On  a 
Note  of  Triumph"  has  already  sold 
45,000  copies.  .  .  .  More  authors— Sud 
Cassel,  radio  actor,  has  also  written  a 
book  about  his  eight  month  tour  of  the 
South  Pacific.  He's  having  trouble 
thinking  up  a  title.  ...  A  few  anniver- 
saries .  .  .  Portia  Faces  Life — for  the 
sixth  year;  Lowell  Thomas  has  been  an 
analyst  and  newscaster  for  fifteen 
years  on  the  air  now;  Stella  Dallas,  the 
strip  show  about  a  mother's  great  love 
for  her  daughter,  is  entering  its  ninth 
year.  .  .  .  Again — a  very  Happy  New 
Year  to  all  of  you  and  happier  listen- 
ing than  ever  before.  .  .  . 


Are  you  in  the  know  ? 


How  to  belittle  a  too-big  foot? 

0  Wear  shoes  with  instep  interest 

1  I  Choose  cut-out  toes 

£2  Shun  fussy,  light-hued  shoes 

To  "shorten"  king-size  tootsies,  mind  all 
three  admonitions  above.  Choose  shoes  with 
a  bow  (or  suchlike)  at  the  instep.  Go  in  for 
open-toed,  sling  back  types.  But  not  for  you 
the  over-elaborate  light  hued  models — they 
make  your  foot  conspicuous.  Be  as  cautious 
in  choosing  sanitary  protection.  Remember, 
Kotex  is  the  napkin  that  is  really  inconspicu- 
ous, for  those  flat  tapered  ends  of  Kotex 
don't  show  .  .  .  don't  cause  revealing  out- 
lines! And  Kotex'  special  safety  center  gives 
you  extra-special  protection.  That's  why 
there's  no  need  to  worry  about  accidents. 


Should  you  let  him  pay  your 
way  if — 

I    I  It's  a  pre-arranged  date 
I    I  You  meet  unexpectedly 
I    I  /ou  never  saw  him  before 

Whether  you  meet  him  at  the 
movies  or  the  "Marble  Slab,"  go 
dutch — unless  it's  a  pre-arranged 
date.  He  may  not  have  the  moola 
to  spare.  And  you  don't  want  to 
embarrass  him.  Know  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  the  right  time.  At 
"those"  times,  you're  always  at 
ease  when  you  choose  the  right 
napkin  for  comfort.  That's  Kotex! 
Because  Kotex  has  lasting  softness 
— different  from  pads  that  just 
"feel"  soft  at  first  touch.  Kotex  is 
made  to  stay  soft  while  wearing. 


Is  this  the  technique  for  a— 

Q  Water  wave 
[~~1  Pin  curl  wave 
l~l  Finger  wave 

You,  too,  can  set  a  pin  curl  wave!  Starting  at 
forehead,  moisten  small  strand  of  hair  with 
water  or  wave  lotion.  Hold  strand  taut  .  . . 
wind  "clockwise"  in  flat  coil  from  ends  to 
scalp,  and  pin  flat.  Alternate  the  winding  di- 
rection of  each  row.  It's  smart  to  learn  little 
grooming  aids.  And  to  discover,  on  problem 
days,  how  Kotex  aids  your  daintiness,  your 
charm.  Now,  Kotex  contains  a  deodorant. 
Locked  inside  each  Kotex,  the  deodorant 
can't  shake  out — for  it's  processed  right  into 
every  pad,  not  merely  dusted  on!  A  Kotex 
safeguard  for  loveliness. 
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Sack  fa/6  afottf 
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This  season  the  accent's  on  the 
rear  view  of  your  hair-do  ...  so 
keep  that  back  hair  smooth  as 
honey  and  neat  as  a  button. 

If  your  page-boy  gets  straggly 
between  settings,  try  rolling  up 
those  stubborn  ends  on  strong,  firm- 
gripping  bob  pins  every  few  days. 


That  means  DeLong  Bob  Pins,  of 
course.  They're  made  of  a  special 
quality  steel,  the  kind  that  doesn't 
lose  its  taut  springiness  .  .  .  they 
really  do  have  the 

Stronger  Grip 

'Won't  Slip  Out 

You'll  never  be  satisfied  with  wishy- 
washy  bob  pins,  once  you've  used 
DeLong's  dependable  products. 
Quality  Manufacturers  for  Over  50  years 

BOB   PINS  HAIR   PINS  SAFETY  PINS 

SNAP   FASTENERS         STRAIGHT   PINS 

HOOKS  a   EYES  HOOK  Bt   EYE  TAPES 

SANITARY   BELTS 


Meet  Me  At  Parky 's  is  an  invitation  to 

meet  Betty  Jane  Rhodes,  David  Street,  and  Opie 

Cates  at  NBC's  mythical  beanery,  Sundays  at  10:30  P.M.  EST. 


By   KEN   ALBEN 


E 


IDDY  DUCHIN  should  be  out  of 
Navy  Blue  by  the  time  you  read  this. 
Eddy  was  with  the  Third  Fleet  and 
saw  the  historic  Jap  surrender  in  Tokyo 
Bay.  Friends  here  report  that  Eddie 
plans  to  return  to  the  keyboard  and 
bandstand  which  is  good  news  for  all 
popular  music  lovers. 

*         *         * 

Your  old  friend,  Lanny  Ross  (remem- 
ber the  famed  old  radio  Showboat?) 
headed  the  first  all-soldier  show  to  play 
for  our  occupation  troops  in  Yokohama, 
Japan.  Lanny  is  a  U.  S.  Army  Major. 


Lt.  Wayne  Morris,  film  star,  who  cov- 
ered himself  with  Navy  glory,  spent  his 
first  night  in  civvies  dancing  to  Carmen 
Cavallaro's  orchestra. 


Look  for  film  star  Jane  Wyman  to 
develop  into  a  popular  singer  of  stature. 
At  George  Jessel's  Hollywood  party  I 
heard  Jane  perform  in  a  sultry,  smooth 
style,  accompanied  by  Meredith  Wilson. 


Trombones,  tomato  plants,  and 
band  tours  keep  bandleader 
Tommy  Dorsey  a  very  busy  man 


Dinah  Shore  and  her  husband,  Cor- 
poral George  Montgomery  have  become 
such  camera  enthusiasts  that  they  have 
torn  out  what  was  once  the  bar  of  their 
home  and  converted  the  space  into  a 
photographer's  dark  room.  Neither 
George  nor  Dinah  drink  so  they  won't 
miss  the  bar. 


Larry  Parks,  a  promising  young  ac- 
tor, has  been  assigned  the  role  of  Al 
Jolson  in  the  film  biography  of  the 
mammy  singer.  However  for  the  song 
numbers,  Jolson's  actual  voice  will  be 
used  on  the  sound  track. 


Frank  Sinatra  had  a  most  embarrass- 
ing experience  the  day  I  saw  him  in 
Hollywood.  He  forgot  the  words  to  his. 
song,  "The  House  I  Live  In"  and  then 
couldn't  find  the  song  sheet.  He  had 
to  hum  the  missing  lyrics. 


Blonde  Shirley  Mitchell  who  plays 
Barbara  Weatherby  on  the  hilarious 
Joan  Davis  show  on  CBS  and  Joanie's 


bandleader,  young  Dartmouth  grad  Paul 
Weston  are  having  an  off-the-air  ro- 
mance. 

•  Ginny  Simms  had  a  memorable  open- 
ing night  on  CBS  when  she  debuted 
her  new  show.  Sponsor  presented  her 
with  a  costly  diamond  clip.  Her  show 
received  glowing  notices.  But  her  new 
husband,  Bob  Dehn,  couldn't  enjoy  the 
fun.  He  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
broadcast  studio  and  had  to  hear  his 
de-lovely  on  the  car  radio. 


RCA-Victor  have  signed  two  promis- 
ing new  vocal  groups,  The  Murphy  Sis- 
ters and  The  Ginger  Snaps. 


Jean  Sablon,  the  French  Bing  Crosby 
is  due  back  on  the  air  soon  after  serving 
a  lengthy  hitch  in  the  Free  French 
Army. 

*         *  * 

Freddy  Martin  and  Guy  Lombardo 
have  worked  out  a  deal  that  should 
please  residents  of  both  coasts.  Guy 
will  play  in  the  Cocoanut  Grove  in  Los 
Angeles  two  months  each  year  while 
Freddy  shifts  to  Guy's  permanent  camp- 
ing grounds,  New  York's  Hotel  Roose- 
velt, for  a  similar  period. 


Burl  Ives,  radio  balladeer  of  Amer- 
ican folk  music,  makes  his  movie  debut 
in  Fox's  "Smoky." 

T.  D.,  LTD. 

There's  more  to  leading  a  big-time, 
big-name  band  than  waving  a  baton. 
Ask  tireless  Tommy  Dorsey,  trombone 
titan.  51  assorted  musicians,  singers, 
song  pluggers,  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  managers  are  on  the  expansive 
Dorsey  payroll.  They  are  all  vitally 
necessary  to  keeping  the  divers  Dorsey 
interests  spinning  productively  and 
profitably  52  weeks  a  year. 

I  had  some  difficulty  pinning  the 
bespectacled,  good-humored  Tin  Pan 
Alley  tycoon  down  during  heated 
rhythmic  sessions  in  New  York's  barn- 
like but  bustling  400  Club,  first  stop  on 
an  extended  Tommy  Dorsey  band  tour. 

"You'll  have  to  excuse  me  for  all 
these  interruptions,"   T.D.   said  apolo- 


The  old  Southern  touch 

makes  a  hospitable  spot  of 

Dinah  Shore's  NBC  Open  House. 


ONE  MOTHER  TO.  MOTHER 
Think  of  the  improvements  that  are  helping  modern 
mothers  raise  healthier  babies.  For  instance, 
wider  knowledge  of  infant  nutrition,  strict  care 
in  sterilizing  babies'  utensils,  and  —  not  the 
least  —  the  introduction  of  prepared  baby  foods* 


^A^-Zljl^ 


Special  Smile  for  Mother 

It's  that  feeding-time  smile  that  mothers  who 

serve  Gerber's  know  so  well!  Lucky  babies  begin  with 
Gerber's,  the  strained  foods  with  these  four  advantages: 
(1)  Cooked  the  Gerber  way  by  steam  to  retain  precious 
minerals  and  vitamins.  (2)  Famous  for  smooth,  uniform 
texture.  (3)  Made  to  taste  extra  good.  (4)  Laboratory- 
checked  at  every  step. 

Mother,  be  sure  to  get  Gerber's  —  with  "America's 
Best-Known  Baby"  on  every  package! 

Baby's  supply  of  precious  iron,  gath- 
ered during  the  prenatal  period, 
often  runs  low  at  about  three  months 
of  age.  That's  why  so  many  doctors 
recommend  Gerber's  Cereal  Food 
and  Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal,  both 
of  which  have  generous  amounts  of 
added  iron.  Both  are  pre-cooked  — 
mix  right  in  baby's  dish  by  adding 
milk  or  formula,  hot  or  cold. 


Remember,  it  is  always  wise  to  check  your 
baby's  feeding  program  with  your  doctor 
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erber's 

FREMONT.  MICH.  OAKLAND.  CAl. 

3/tee  setmpte 5 !  ."J. .  .s_hTLn!d.  ™. .  5!l°.f,r.d.F!'r,! 


15  kinds  of  Strained 
Foods,  8  kinds  of 
Chopped  Foods.  2 
special  Baby  Cereals. 

©  1945.  O.  V.  C 


Address:  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Dept.  Wl-6,  Fremont,  Michigan 


My  baby  is  now months 

old.  Please  send  me  samples  of 

Gerber's  Cereal  Food  and       Name 

Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal. 

Address City  and  State 
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1 1 C  W  pure,  white  odorless* 

LOTION  u* 
REMOVES  HAIR 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


A  fragrant  white  lotion  without 
bad  clinging  depilatory  odor. 
Painless  .  .  .  not  messy,  quick 
to  use.  As  simple  to  remove  as 
cold  cream. 

No  razor  stubble.  Keeps  legs 
hair-free  longer.  Economical! 
Does  not  irritate  healthy,  nor- 
mal skin. 

Removes  hair  close  to  skin, 
leaving  skin  soft,  smooth, 
clean,  fragrant. 

Cosmetic  lotion  to 
remove  hair 


NAIR 


49* 

plus  tax     /    £f* 
On  sale  at  good 
Drug  and  Department  Stores 


with 
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(Now  back  after  a  wartime  absence) 

Your  eyes  become  the  center  of 
attraction  with  this  magic  Eyelash 
Curler.  In  just  60  seconds,  Kurlash 
sweeps  your  lashes  skyward  —  makes 
them  appear  longer  and  eyes  larger, 
brighter,  more  appealing!  Easy  — 
Kurlash  needs  no  heat  or  cosmetics. 
Absolutely  safe  to  use  — as  lashes 
are   curled    against    rubber   cushion. 

At  drug  and  dept.  stores.  Still  $1.00. 

NEAT  EYE-BROW  CARE  .  .  .  Make 
grooming  easy,  safe  with  Profes- 
sional Twhtort,  the  scissor-handle 
tweezer  — 50c. 

FOR  SHINING  LASHES  .  .  .  Impart 
dewy  sheen  to  lashes,  lids  and  eye- 
brows with  rich  oily-base  cream 
Kur/ene- 50c,  $1.00. 

KURLASH 

"Beautiful  Eyes  Have  It" 

THE    KURLASH    COMPANY,    INC. 

Roch.itor,  N.  Y.     •     New  York  City 
Toronto,  Canada 


getically,  wiping  away  at  one  time  two 
beads  of  perspiration  and  a  pair  of  song 
writers,  "but  the  day  just  isn't  long 
enough  to  get  all  the  things  done." 

That  rugged  evening  Tommy  spent 
half  his  time  on  the  bandstand  grinding 
out  the  sentimental  and  swing  music 
that  has  made  his  orchestra  practically 
a  jazz  institution.  Off  it,  Tommy  talked 
to  me,  his  manager,  a  man  who  wanted 
to  sell  him  new  bandstand  racks,  a 
soldier  who  had  penned  a  new  ballad, 


Mrs.  Hyatt  Robert  Dehn, 
singing  to  her  new  husband, 
sounds  just  like  Ginny  Simms. 


and  to  his  wife,  patiently  waiting  for 
supper  with  her  busy  batoneer. 

"Things  have  sure  changed  from  the 
days  when  my  brother  Jimmy  and  I 
had  a  band  together,"  recalled  the  squire 
of  syncopation,  "then  it  was  simply  get- 
ting in  the  hot  licks  and  avoiding  argu- 
ments." 

Tommy  could  afford  to  get  nostalgic 
about  that  band.  It  made  some  sort  of 
musical  history.  Bob  Crosby  was  the 
singer.  The  late  Glenn  Miller  glistened 
his  trombone  side  by  side  with  Tommy. 
Ray  McKinley  slashed  the  drums,  and 
Jimmy  Dorsey  tooted  the  mellowest 
saxophone  in  town.  But  there  were  so 
many  individual  styles  and  strong 
opinions  that  the  unharnessed  combina- 
tion broke  up  with  each  man  forming 
his  own  band.  Both  brothers  developed 
wonderful  bands  with  Tommy  hitting 
the  high  spots  thanks  to  a  memorable 
version  of  "Marie."  Those  were  the 
hectic  days  of  brotherly  feuds  but  new- 
found prosperity  has  made  the  two 
brothers  closer  friends. 

Tommy  admits  his  activities  today 
are  on  a  big  business  scale  but  insists 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pare  them 
down. 

"Look,  I  didn't  really  start  to  make 
dough  until  a  few  years  ago.  By  that 
time  the  taxes  were  very  heavy.  90 
per  cent  of  what  we  now  make  goes  to 
Uncle  Sam.  If  we  don't  keep  working 
at  a  zillion  things,  we're  in  the  red." 

Tommy  points  out  that  other  music 
leaders  like  Lombardo,  Waring  and 
Kostelanetz  probably  rolled  up  fat  bank 
balances  before  the  tax  increases. 

"And,"  he  added  for  strong  good 
measure,  "I  like  action.  I  can't  keep 
still.  I  don't  know  how  to  relax.  If  I 
haven't  got  at  least  one  tune  grinding 
away  in  the  jukes,  I'm  an  unhappy 
character." 

I  asked  Tommy  to  give  me  a  rough- 


cut  agenda  of  his  multi-activities. 

The  band  itself,  backbone  of  all  op- 
erations, includes  16  musicians,  5 
singers,  including  the  uniformly  lovely 
Clark  Sisters,  Stuart  Foster,  arranger 
Hugo  Wirtehalter,  and  two  bandboys 
who  take  care  of  miscellaneous  chores. 

On  the  business  side  there's  band 
manager  Dave  Jacobs,  secretary  Cy  Mc- 
Arthur,  and  personal  mentor  Arthur 
Michaud. 

Tommy's  band  is  now  on  a  tour  of 
hotels,  theaters,  and  ballrooms.  They 
still  have  their  regular  Sunday  show 
and  on  tap  are  sixty  new  phonograph 
records  to  be  cut. 

With  brother  Jimmy  he  is  soon  to 
make  a  new  film,  their  own  independent 
production  entitled  "Two  Men  and  a 
Horn,"  which  will  be  released  around 
April  1. 

And,  finally,  there's  the  Dorsey  music 
firms,  Embassy  Music  and  Dorsey 
Brothers,  Inc.  One  is  ASCAP,  the  other 
BMI.  Some  fifteen  more  people  are  en- 
gaged in  these  activities.  The  firms 
have  produced  two  recent  smash  hits, 
"I  Dream  of  You"  and  "I  Should  Care." 

Because  Tommy  requires  only  five 
hours  sleep,  usually  retiring  at  6  a.m., 
and  waking  at  11  a.m.,  he  can  cram 


Baritone  Nelson  Eddy  and 

musical  director  Robert  Arnv- 

bruster  of  CBS's  Electric  Hour. 


plenty    into    a    twenty-four-hour    day. 

When  in  Manhattan,  mornings  are 
devoted  to  checking  on  mail,  answering 
a  stubborn  telephone  and  helping  his 
second  wife,  MGM  starlet,  Pat  Dane, 
conquer  domestic  problems.  Like  many 
another  American  couple,  the  day  I  saw 
Tommy  he  and  his  wife  were  without 
any  domestic  help. 

"Pat  swore  to  me  she  could  cook." 

"Can  she?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  Tommy  replied  guardedly, 
"I'm  still  alive." 

After  a  noonday  brunch,  Tommy 
hustles  to  his  office  in  the  busy  Brill 
Building  on  Broadway  to  discuss  busi- 
ness details  with  his  various  associates, 
marks  time  until  he  joins  his  band  at 
the  club. 

With  slight  variations,  this  routine  re- 
mains the  same  whether  he  is  on  the 
road  or  on  the  west  coast.  Hotel  suites 
substitute  for  offices. 

Tommy  scored  a  personal  hit  in  the 
film  "Thrill  of  a  Romance"  but  it  also 
gave  him  an  added  problem;  answering 
fan  mail  about  his  children. 

"That  was  not  my  kid  in  the  picture 


but  an  actress.  Now  everybody  wants 
to  know  if  my  kids  are  going  to  follow 
in  my  tired  footsteps." 

For  the  record,  Tommy  has  two  chil- 
dren, Marion,  twenty,  who  is  married 
to  a  Richmond,  Virginia's  judge's  son, 
and  sixteen-year-old  Tommy  III,  better 
known  as  "Skip"  who  is  attending 
Hotchkiss  Prep. 

"Neither  of  them  pursues  music  as  a 
career.  They  aren't  crazy — like  their 
old  man." 

NEW  RECORDS 

(Each  month  Ken  Alden  picks 
the     most     popular     platters) 

ARTIE  SHAW  (Victor)  Artie's  version 
of  the  new  hit  tune  from  the  flikker, 
"State  Fair"  called  "That's  For  Me"  and 
it's  certainly  for  all  of  you,  'specially 
the  way  Hal  Stevens  lyricizes.  From  the 
new  Fred  Astaire  film,  Shaw  weaves  a 
welcome  waxing  of   "Yolanda." 

FRANK  SINATRA-XAVIER  CUGAT 
(Columbia)  Spain  and  Hasbrouck 
Heights  make  a  surprisingly  happy 
partnership  as  swoons  and  maracas 
tinkle  out  "My  Shawl"  and  "Stars  In 
Your  Eyes."   A  double  feature  bargain. 

CHARLES  SPIVAK  (Victor)  Spivak's 
slick  trumpet  shrills  out  "You  Are  Too 
Beautiful"  and  for  good  measure  adds 
the  new  London  importation,  "Just  a 
Little  '  Fond  Affection." 

JOHNNY  MERCER  (Capitol)  The  pro- 
lific Mr.  Mercer  masters  the  classic 
Stephen  Foster's  "Camptown  Races" 
and  then  reverses  himself  with  the 
spicy  new  one,  "Surprise  Party." 

BENNY  GOODMAN  (Columbia)  B.  G. 
turns  out  another  top  platter  with 
"Paper  Moon"  and  "Gonna  Love  That 
Guy."  Ginny  Simms  (Columbia)  does 
a  neat  trick  with  the  same  tune  and  on 
the  turn-a-bout  is  a  dreamy  chanting 
of  "Till  the  End  of  Time." 

HISTORY  OF  JAZZ  (Capitol)  Here  are 
two  volumes  for  jazz  collectors,  disc- 
ing history-making  versions  of  the  best 
instrumentalists  like  Teagar^n,  Single- 
ton, Mercer,  Leadbelly,  ama  Bauduc. 

TOMMY  DORSEY  (Victor?  First  issue 
of  the  bright  new  tune  from  the  next 
Bing  Crosby  film,  "Bells  of  St.  Mary's." 
It's  called  "Aren't  You  Glad  You're 
You"  and  though  it's  reminiscent  of 
"Swingin'  On  A  Star"  you  won't  mind. 

HARRY  JAMES  (Columbia)  "Autumn 
Serenade"  coupled  with  "A  Long,  Long 
Time"  makes  for  a  disc  treat  aided  im- 
measurably by  Kitty  Kallen's  pretty 
pipes.  The  latter  tune  is  also  available 
with  Stan  Kenton's  rendition  (Capitol). 

DAVE  ROSE  (Victor)  Rosey-versions 
of  two  new  music  portraits  by  the  con- 
ductor himself.  "Nostalgia"  and  "Sweet 
Spirit"  won't  have  the  same  success  as 
"Holiday  For  Strings"  but  will  do  until 
something  better  comes  along. 

KATE  SMITH  (Columbia)  Sound,  sing- 
able versions  of  two  new  ones,  "Some 
Sunday  Morning"  and  "Dearest,  Dar- 
ling" by  one  of  our  great  singers. 

DUKE  ELLINGTON  (Victor)  When 
you  tire  of  the  musical  cliches  of  most 
of  our  organ  grinders  try  an  Ellington. 
Whether  it's  this  new  one  made  up  of 
"Every  Hour  on  the  Hour"  and  "Time's 
a  Wastin' "  or  an  old  platter,  you  will 
feel  musically  refreshed. 


<jjie^im/o{  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense.* 


William  Shakespeare 


H 


Little  employment "  ?  These 
days? Don't  be  silly,  Willie! 

Nowadays,  it's  polish  and  paint . . .  scrub  and  scour 
till  your  hands  are  scratchy  and  rough  and  un- 
romantically  red.  Protect  your  hands  with  snowy 
Pacquins  Hand  Cream.  Pacquins  helps  give  your 
hands  a  dainty  "young  skin"  look. 


Ask  your  Doctor  or  his 

JNlirSe  about  keeping  hands  in  good 
condition  in  spite  of  30  to  40  scrubbings  a  day. 
That's  hard  on  hands!  Pacquins  Hand  Cream  was 
originally  formulated  for  their  professional  use.  It's 
super-rich  with  "humectant". . .  an  ingredient  that 
helps  make  dry  skin  feel  softer,  more  supple. 


ANY   DRUG,  DEPARTMENT,  OR   TEN-CENT   STORE 
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>ay  goodbye  to  icy  feet! 
Peaces  assure  extra  fool  varmtn 
and  longer  stocking  life  .  -  .  absorb 
perspiration  and  protect  ag.unst 
friction!  S-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-1-e  from 
tip  to  toe        .  without  binding 
elastic  they  hold  their  shape 

with  glove-like  fit    For  greater 
comfort  through  wintry 


Mode  by 

HERBERT  HOSIERY  MIllS,  INC..  NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

DiMtrilruUd  bu  GUS  GR1SSHANN  CO..  389  FIFTH  AVE..  N    Y. 


Ik  Canada.   Herbert  Hosiery  Mills  of 
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COVER 

GIRL 


By 

ELEANOR    HARRIS 


THE  average  Miss  Eighteen-Year- 
Old's  top  dresser  drawer  is  full  of 
dance  programs,  sweaters,  and  her 
high  school  diploma — the  history  of 
her  life.  But  not  eighteen-year-old 
Eileen  Barton,  who  graces  the  cover 
this  month.  Her  top  dresser  drawer 
could  be  full  of  clippings  beginning 
when  she  was  three  years  old,  and 
ending  this  morning.  Right  now,  she 
has  her  own  NBC  coast-to-coast  radio 
program,  Teen  Timers  Show,  which 
you  can  hear  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing— where  she's  singing,  acting,  and 
m.c.-ing  the  entire  show'  And  she's 
keeping  it  moving  at  a  pact  that  many 
an  older,  more  experienced  master  of 
ceremonies  would  be  delighted  to 
achieve. 

What's  more,  after  15  years  in  show 
business,  she  doesn't  look  like  a  sophis- 
ticated career  girl  at  all.  She  looks 
like  any  pretty  redhead  who  has  brown 
eyes,  a  slim  figure  that's  five  feet  two 
inches  high,  and  who  weighs  one- 
hundred  five  pounds.  Around  home, 
she  usually  wears  bright  plaid  slacks, 
a  matching  plaid  jacket,  a  loud 
sweater,  and  brown  moccasins — with 
copper  pennies  stuck  in  the  moccasin- 
flaps  to  show  that  she's  a  Sinatra  fan. 
(Silver  pennies,  as  anyone  knows, 
mean  that  you're  for  Crosby!)  To  look 
at  her,  in  other  words,  you  could  never 
tell  that  she  has  soared  to  being 
Sinatra's  featured  singer  for  seven 
months.     But  she  has,  nevertheless. 

She  lives  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City,  in  a  big  room 
with  a  lot  of  Eileen  Bartonisms  about 
it.  For  instance,  there  are  two  huge 
trunks  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  full 
of  clothes  and  partly  opened.  They've 
been  that  way  for  six  months  now, 
ever  since  she  moved  in — "I  haven't 
enough  closet  space,"  she  explains. 
Also  there  for  six  months  are  two  un- 
opened cola  bottles,  used  as  book-ends 
for  a  row  of  books  on  the  desk.  But 
it's  her  clothes  that  you  feel  are  slowly 
filling  up  the  entire  room — sweaters  in 
boxes  piled  in  corners,  dresses  in  suit- 
cases stacked  under  the  windows,  cos- 
tumes on  hangers  clinging  to  door 
hinges  and  light  fixtures.  Her  hand- 
bags she  keeps  under  the  bed! 

But  this  room  is  just  her  temporary 
New  York  home.  She  also  has  one  in 
California — a  whole  houseful  of  rooms 
near  Frank  Sinatra's  house  at  Tolucca 


At  eighteen,  Eileen  Barton  has 
already  sung  herself  into  fame. 
Before  acquiring  her  own  NBC 
show,    she    sang    with    Sinatra. 


Lake.  It's  white  stucco,  bungalow- 
size,  and  almost  completely  furnished — 
the  finishing  touches  are  now  being  put 
on  it  by  Mother  Barton.  Meanwhile 
Father  Barton  (Ben  by  name,  and  in 
the  music  publishing  business)  and 
daughter  Eileen  are  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  Mrs.  Barton  to  hurry  East 
again  and  establish  them  in  a  New 
York  home. 

However,  living  out  of  trunks  isn't 
new  to  Eileen  by  any  means.  Her 
parents  were  popular  vaudeville  ac- 
tors, and  the  only  reason  Eileen  was 
born  in  Brooklyn  was  that  the  senior 
Bartons  were  playing  there  at  the 
time.  From  then  on,  baby  Eileen 
traveled  with  them — literally  sleeping 
in  a  trunk.  She  gave  her  first  perfor- 
mance at  the  age  of  three  in  Kansas 
City,  singing  "Ain't  Misbehavin'  "... 
and  at  once  she  was  in  show  business 
on  her  own.  She  joined  Ted  Healy 
and  his  Gang  immediately,  in  New 
York  City;  and  by  the  time  she  was 
six  she  was  a  veteran  actress  who  went 
briskly  into  her  first  radio  show  with 
the  Horn  and  Hardart  Children's  Hour. 
From  there  it  was  easy  (at  seven!) 
to  sing  eighteen  songs  a  week  over 
WMCA,  meanwhile  guest-starring  with 
the  Rudy  Vallee  and  Eddie  Cantor 
shows.  And  then  she  jumped  easily 
into  a  long  contract  with  Milton  Berle 
on  the  Community  Sing  program. 

But  came,  as  it  must  to  all  children, 
the  Awkward  Age.  Eileen  promptly 
retired  from  show  business  to  attend 
the  Professional  Children's  School,  the 
Marken  School,  and  Julia  Richman 
High  School  (where  Lauren  Bacall 
once  studied  also).  When  the  Awk- 
ward Age  was  over,  Eileen  left  it  be- 
hind like  a  wet  bathing  suit.  She 
vaulted  right  into  a  year's  work  as 
Nancy  Walker's  understudy  in  Broad- 
way's smash  hit  "Best  Foot  Forward." 
And  the  minute  the  show  hit  the  road, 
Eileen  left  it  to  hit  New  York's  top 
night  clubs  as  a  singer — a  singer  who 
had  never  had  a  singing  lesson,  let 
us  add. 


She  sang  at  La  Conga  and  the 
Greenwich  Village  Inn  in  New  York 
City,  and  then  she  trekked  West  to 
Hollywood  to  sing  in  "Slapsy"  Maxie 
Rosenbloom's  famous  night  club.  Then 
the  dream  of  any  girl  singer's  life  came 
true — Frank  Sinatra  heard  one  of  her 
recordings  and  said,  "I'd  like  that  girl 
for  my  radio  program."  That,  of 
course,  did  it.  For  seven  months 
Eileen  sang  and  acted  with  Mr.  Sinatra, 
who  is  one  of  her  best  friends  as  a 
result.  As  Sinatra  fans  know,  anything 
besides  Sinatra  on  a  program  of  his  is 
usually  impatiently  endured,  while  his 
avid  listeners  wait  hungrily  for  the 
next  song  sung  by  The  Voice.  But 
Eileen  didn't  have  that  effect  on  them 
— they  liked  her  too.  Sinatra  fans  be- 
came Barton  fans  too,  and  divided  their 
enthusiasm  between  the  two.  And  that, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  history- 
making  episode.  Then  she  had  the  fea- 
tured singing  spot  on  CBS's  Let  Your- 
self Go,  with  Milton  Berle  .  .  .  and  then 
came  the  Teen  Timers  Show  which  is 
all  Miss  Barton's  very  own,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

She  is  the  right  girl  in  real  life  for 
any  Teen  Timers  Show,  what's  more. 
Her  friends  are  any  teen  ager's  dream- 
friends:  Frank  Sinatra,  Dave  Rose, 
Peggy  Ryan,  and  the  Town  Criers  .  .  . 
not  to  mention  her  two  special  boy 
friends,  the  boxing  twins  Harvey  and 
Moe  Weiss — who  are  now  in  the  Army, 
and  who  have  both  won  the  Betty 
Grable  and  Lana  Turner  boxing  awards 
in  the  Pacific.  Her  best  girl  friend, 
Pamela  Walker,  is  also  a  prize-winner: 
she  won  the  silver  cup  for  having  the 
biggest  Frank  Sinatra  Fan  Club  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

With  all  of  these  things  in  life, 
Eileen  should  be  the  happiest  girl  in 
the  world.  She  owns  a  brand  new 
gray  convertible,  a  huge  collection  of 
brightly  colored  clothes  (she  leans 
toward  Kelly  green  and  shocking 
pink — and  winces  away  from  black), 
and  a  voracious  appetite.  Her  idea  of 
Olympian  food  is  spaghetti,  banana 
ice-cream,  and  cold  home-fried  pota- 
toes, eaten  right  out  of  the  pan  they 
were  cooked  in.  She  wears  leg  paint 
instead  of  stockings,  never  puts  hat  to 
head,  and  has  several  passions:  for 
drawing  pictures  in  pencil,  for  doing 
the  "Lindy,"  for  going  to  the  movies, 
for  hearing  records,  and  for  entertain- 
ing at  Army  shows.  Also,  she  reads. 
"I  spent  two  of  the  most  interesting 
months  of  my  life  reading  Forever 
Amber,"  she  grins  now,  "and  some  day 
I'll  finish  a  swell  book  I  began  almost 
a  year  ago — The  Fountainhead!" 

But  even  the  luckiest  girls  in  the 
world — and  the  most  hard-working 
and  deserving  girls  in  the  world — 
sometimes  don't  quite  achieve,  all  at 
once,  everything  they  want.  Even 
Eileen  has  a  few  heart's-desires  that 
she's  had  to  put  in  abeyance  for  a  while. 
A  dog  is  one — that  will  probably  have 
to  wait  for  the  California  establishment, 
New  York  apartment-owners  not  tak- 
ing kindly  to  anything  besides  people 
living  in  their  apartments.  A  brother  is 
another  unfulfilled  wish.  And  the  third, 
says  Eileen  wistfully,  is  "I  want  to  act 
in  Hollywood  movies." 

Well  .  .  .  we  don't  know  for  sure 
about  the  dog,  and  we  can't  guarantee 
the  brother,  but  with  all  that  red,  vivid 
hair,  with  those  clear  and  lively  eyes, 
with  all  that  young  exuberance  that 
makes  her  personality  crackle  and  her 
voice  lilt  .  .  .  cheer  up,  Eileen.  By  the 
time  you're  an  old  lady  of  twenty-two, 
you  may  have  that  wish!  And  prob- 
ably all  the  others,  too. 
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Complete  security  for  glamour- 
going  or  business  -  bound  hair- 
styles is  yours  with  Grip-Tuth 
HAIRTAINERS*— the  comb 
that  won't  fall  out  and  so  elimi- 
nates hairfussing!  Each  tooth  is 
a  tiny  spring  that  g-r-i-p-s  securely — hair 
strands  can't  slip  through.  A  neat  trick  for 
all  hair-dos  and  any  hair  texture ! 

BUY  HAIRTAINERS*— on  sale  at  lead- 
ing beauty  salons  and  notion  counters.     t 


ORDINARY  COMB  lets 
hair  strands  slip  through. 

Mid.  Proc.  Pat.  No.  2.196.815  DIADEM,  INC.,  DEPT.  MF-1,  LEOMINSTER,  MASS. *HAIKTAINER  Trade  Mark  Rob.  U.S.Pat.Off. 

Calling  All  Camera  Faiuf 


AT 


LOOK 

THESE   FEATURES 


•k  Genuine  Simpson  Ground  Pitch 
Polished  Lens 

*  Extremely  Simple,  Foolproof 
Operation 

*  Takes  16  pictures  on  any 
Standard  No.  127  Film 

*  Also  Takes  Excellent  Pictures  In 
Full  Color 

*  Level  View  Finder 


The  Ideal  Gift 

For  Mother.  Dad.  Sis 

Or  Brother 

• 

Sold  on  an 

•'Examine  At  Our  Risk" 

Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 


TAKE  PICTURES 
YOU  WILL  TREASURE 

Imagine  getting  a  genuine  Photo  Master  with  a  ground 
and  pitch  polished  lens  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  most  dras- 
tic  camera  shortages  in  our  history!  A  camera  designed  to 
lake  pictures  in  full  color  as  well  as  black  and  white!  A 
camera  that  will  enable  you  to  graphically  record  the  events 
and  people  of  the  present  for  you  to  enjoy  in  the  future. 
Yes,  start  today  to  take  pictures  of  things  as  they  happen. 
It's  a  real  thrill  that  will  bring  you  reflected  pleasures  for 
years  to  come.  So  order  your  Photo  Master  now!  And  if 
after  the  postman  delivers  it  you  don't  think  the  #3.98  you 
paid  for  it  is  the  best  #3.98  you've  ever  spent — return  it 
within  10  days  and  we'll  refund  your  money  cheerfully— 
and  quick  as  a  flash!   Since  you  can't  lose,  why  delay? 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  CAMERA 


NATIONAL  NOVELTIES— Dept.PC-1 15 

608  So.  Dearborn  St.— Chicago  5,  HI. 

Rush  Photo  Master  at  $3.98  with  Carrying  Case  for  only 

2c  extra.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back  if  returned 

within  10  days. 

CHECK  ONE 

□  I  am  enclosing  f4  for  payment  in  full.    Send  Camera  and  Cat* 

Postpaid. 

Q  Send  Camera  and  Ca*«  C.O.D.    I  will  pay  postman  S4  ptui  pottage. 

If  you  wont  3  relit  of  No.  127  Film  teaoagh  far  48  ptktwra,) 

for  only  tic  pi.,  pottage  and  handling  cotH  CHECK  BELOW. 

Q  I  am  enclosing  <4.96  for  payment  in  full.     Include  3  rotti  of 

Film  postpaid. 
O  Include  J  rolls  of  Film  CO-D,    I  will  pay  peatman  S4.96  plus  postage. 
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Outshines  em  all  •  •• 


Women  call  S.O.S.  their  favorite 

cleanser  of  pots  and  pans 


Burned  black— but  never  mind!  S.O.S.  will  save  that  pot — 
will  make  it  shine  again  like  new.  Scorched  or  crusted 
food — that's  just  one  of  the  problems  S.O.S.  was  made  to 
meet.  Grimy  corners,  stubborn  spots — give  'em  a  once-over 
with  S.O.S.  and  they're  clean  and  bright  in  moments. 
Yes,  with  S.O.S. —  burned-on  food  goes,  shine  comes! 


Look  for  the  YELLOW 
and  RED  package 


Here's  all  you  do  — dull  aluminum 
shines  like  new.  Reach  for  S.  0.  S. ! 
Dip — rub — rinse — in  moments 
the  pesky  job  is  done.  Really, 
S.  0.  S.  is  the  one  cleanser  to  shine 
and  save  every  pot  you  cook  with. 
Do  try  S.  0.  S.  yourself  — 
dullness  goes,  shine  comes! 


Greasy  mess— get  S.O.S.! 

So  quick,  so  easy.  So  amazing 
the  way  it  cuts  through  grease 
in  hurry-up  time.  And  so 
efficient,  you  don't  ever  need 
to  fuss  around  with  other 
soaps,  cleansers  or  scouring 
aids.  Use  handy  S.  0.  S. — 
grease  goes,  shine  comes! 


:^7T^ 


"Favorite  cleanser"  for  pots  and  pans — 
that's  what  women  everywhere  call  S.O.S. 
With  soap  in  the  pad,  it  does  a  complete 
job  on  scorches,  stains,  burned-on  or 
crusted  food  or  dullness.  It  shines 
aluminum  like  new.  Like  magic. 


"the  m^qic  c/ean$er 
of  pots  anc/  pan$ 
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|    The  S.  O.  S.  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.  •  S.  O.  S.  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Reality  was  pain,  for  Linda.     And  yet  she  couldn't  go  back  to  her  dreaming 


YOU  can  tell  a  lot  from  a 
woman's  hands.  You  can 
tell  whether  she  is  nervous 
or  calm,  careless  or  fastidious,  in- 
sincere or  straightforward.  Linda 
Martin's  slim,  long  hands  with 
their  pink,  oval  nails  reflected 
her  whole  personality.  Frail  but 
not  weak.  Talented  but  not 
strenuously  ambitious.  Restful 
hands — sensitive,  and  a  little  bit 
afraid.  They  twisted  the  radio 
dial  now  in  search  of  companion- 
ship to  blot  out  the  loneliness  in 
the  little  vine-covered  house  on 
Pine  Street. 

When  the  radio  was  on,  Linda 
didn't  feel  alone.  Warm  voices, 
familiar  voices  which  came  into 
this  room  day  after  day,  drowned 
out  the  little  cry  in  her  heart — 
the  faint  little  cry  that  came  from 
regretting  that  she  was  set  apart 
from  the  world,  at  twenty-two. 

Not  that  Linda  was  an  actual 
shut-in.  Dr.  Phillips  allowed  her 
— in  fact,  he  encouraged  her — to 
go  out  for  a  short  walk  every 
day.  But  Linda  seldom  left  the 
house  unless  Julia  was  with  her, 
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because  Julia  worried  so  if  she  went 
out  alone.  Linda  hated  to  worry  Julia 
about  anything — Julia,  who  worked 
long  hours  each  day  at  the  radio  sta- 
tion. Julia,  her  sister,  two  years  older, 
as  aggressive  as  Linda  was  retiring. 

Julia's  hands  told  a  lot  about  her 
personality,  too.  Strong  but  not  cruel. 
Energetic  but  not  nervous.  Kind  but 
not  soft.  Julia  was  Linda's  one  con- 
tact with  the  world  outside — the  bust- 
ling, striving,  busy  world  she  had  for- 
saken after  that  frightening  heart  at- 
tack which  followed  a  siege  of  rheuma- 
tic fever.  Ever  since  that  attack,  Linda 
had  stayed  at  home  in  the  little  house 
where  she  had  grown  up  with  Julia. 
And  Julia  had  been  the  breadwinner, 
working  her  way  up  from  file  girl  in 


the  continuity  department  to  secretary 
to  the  program  director.  Now,  since 
their  parents  were  gone,  the  little 
house  belonged  to  them,  and  with 
Julia's  salary  and  the  insurance  money, 
they  managed  all  right. 

I"  INDA  wasn't  unhappy  staying  at 
*-*  home — not  really.  She  played  the 
piano  quite  well,  and  she  enjoyed  that. 
She  could  do  light  housework,  so  she 
kept  busy  every  morning.  And,  of 
course,  she  had  her  radio  friends — 
hundreds  of  voices  she  knew  intimately 
after  years  of  constant  listening.  Then, 
too,  Linda  had  the  world  outside — be- 
cause Julia  brought  it  to  her.  Every 
night  Julia  came  home  from  downtown 
with  news  from  the  very  inside  circle 


of  radio,  which  was  more  exciting  to 
Linda  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

"I  love  to  think  of  you  down  there — 
actually  putting  those  programs  on  the 
air,"  Linda  said  one  time. 

Julia  laughed.  "But  I  don't  get  them 
on,  darling.  Producers  do  that — and 
writers  and  actors.  I'm  just  a  plain 
stenographer." 

"But  you  hear  them  plan  a  program 
before  they  ever  even  write  it,  and 
you  type  the  programs — and,  well, 
you're  on  the  inside." 

"I  don't  know  what  happened  to  Girl 
of  Today  this  afternoon,  and  you  do," 
Julia  reminded  her.  "You  really  know 
more  about  radio  than  I  do — because 
you  have  time  to  listen." 

Linda  always  took  time  to  listen  to 


John  was  gay  and  exciting  and  fun, 
adept  at  manipulating  conversation 
so    that    both    the    girls    could    talk. 


Girl  of  Today,  because  of  all  the  pro- 
grams on  the  radio,  that  one  was  her 
favorite.  Linda  loved  Dinah  Marsh 
who  was  Girl  of  Today — loved  her 
husky,  low  voice  and  the  exciting  life 
she  led.  Loved  her  almost  as  much 
as  she  loved  Julia.  Dinah  was  very 
real  to  Linda — and  so  was  the  man 
who  loved  her,  Brent  Carlton. 

Linda  lay  on  the  couch  listening  to 
Brent's  deep,  masculine  voice  now — lay 
quietly  on  one  side  as  she  always  did, 
enjoying  this  late  afternoon  show. 

"Dinah,  marry  me,"  Brent  whis- 
pered and  his  voice  was  urgent.  And 
Linda  could  feel  a  strange,  pulsing 
warmth  envelope  her  entire  being. 

"Marry  him,  Dinah,"  she  whispered 
to  her  radio  friend.    "You'll  always  be 


sorry  if  you  don't — because  there  isn't 
another  man  like  him  in  all  the  world." 

"Whether  I  marry  you  now  or  not,  I 
love  you.  Remember  that,  darling — 
always,"  Dinah  said  softly  in  her  in- 
timate, exciting  voice. 

"I  love  you,"  Linda  whispered  the 
words  to  herself.  And  now,  she  wasn't 
thinking  of  those  words  in  connection 
with  Girl  of  Today.  She  wasn't  think- 
ing of  the  girl,  Dinah.  Nor  of  the  girl, 
Linda.  She  knew  that  she  never  would 
say  those  words  to  any  man — she  was 
withdrawn  from  the  world  in  which 
men  lived,  and  laughed,  and  fell  in 
love.  No — she  was  thinking  of  the 
girl,  Julia.  That  kind  of  adventure, 
impossible  for  her,  was  possible  for 
Julia — attractive,  vital  Julia  who  en- 
joyed life  so  thoroughly.  Sometime, 
some'  day  soon,  a  man  with  charm  and 
intelligence  would  whisper  those  three 
magic  words  to  Julia.  "Please  make 
him  come  soon,  and  let  him  be  nice," 
Linda  whispered  to  an  unseen  occult 
power — and  she  meant  that  soft, 
scarcely-spoken  prayer  more  than  she 
had  ever  meant  anything  in  her  life. 

'T'HEN  Brent  was  talking  once  more. 
•*  He  was  saying  to  Dinah,  "Some- 
how, I  didn't  think  anything  as  won- 
derful as  you  would  ever  happen  to 
me.  I  thought  the  wonderful  things 
happened  to  other  people — but  not  to 
me." 

"Why,  he's  just  like  me,"  Linda 
thought.  "I  always  think  of  the  glori- 
ous, exciting  things  as  happening  to 
other  women — to  Julia.  But  never  to 
me." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  thought 
of  love  -coming  to  her — of  a  man  like 
Brent  Carlton  whispering  softly  to 
her,  "Linda,  my  darling,  I  want  you." 

Her  lips  parted  now,  and  her  eyes 
grew  strangely  bright,  and  her  heart 
beat  until  she  could  feel  its  pounding 
all  through  her  body.  Her  heart,  with 
its  rapping  reminder.  And  the  dream 
went  away  because  she  knew  it  could 
not  be.  For  the  first  time,  the  lone- 
liness of  the  little  house  pressed  around 
her.  And  the  knowledge  that  her  life 
must  go  on  this  way  for  always  made 
her  wearily  sad. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteen-minutes, 
Linda  turned  off  the  radio  and  men- 
tally pulled  down  the  curtains  on  her 
melancholy.  She  busied  herself  pre- 
paring a  simple  casserole  dinner  for 
Julia  and  her.  By  the  time  her  sis- 
ter came  up  the  front  steps,  laden  with 
groceries,  brimming  over  with  news, 
Linda's  strange  afternoon  mood  had 
disappeared. 

Conversation  at  dinner  concerned 
radio,  as  it  usually  did,  with  Linda 
giving  the  latest  developments  in  all 
of  the  daytime  serials,  and  with  Julia 
telling  the  problems  and  triumphs  of 
the  staff  of  KCTU.  Tonight,  Julia 
brought  news  of  two  new  exciting  ra- 
dio shows  to  be  produced  locally — a 
War  Loan  broadcast,  featuring  the 
famous  pianist,  Bela  Menson,  to  be  fed 
to  the  network  in  another  week;  and 
a  series  of  shows  to  be  broadcast  from 
the  Veterans'  Hospital,  the  first  one 
scheduled  for  this  very  night. 

"You  mean  the  boys  in  the  hospital 


will  go  on  the  air  over  KTUC  tonight?" 
Linda  asked  with  interest. 

Julia  nodded.  "Yes,  but  they  won't 
tell  their  names.  They'll  just  tell  the 
kind  of  work  they  did  before  the  war 
and  what  they'd  like  to  do  when  they 
get  out  of  the  hospital." 

"But  how  can  they  do  anything?  I 
mean,  aren't  most  of  them  badly  handi- 
capped?" 

"That's  the  whole  point  of  the  show," 
Julia  explained,  her  eyes  shining.  "The 
radio  station  wants  to  help  them  get 
jobs — all  of  them.  Each-  boy  will  tell 
what  he's  able  to  do.  I  mean,  he  won't 
have  to  get  up  and  say  he's  lost  a  leg. 
He'll  just  say,  instead,  that  he's  handy 
with  his  hands  and  would  like  work 
in  a  dental  laboratory,  or  something." 

"Why,  that's  wonderful,"  Linda  said 
with  enthusiasm.  "What  a  marvelous 
break  for  some  of  those  boys!" 

"That's  what  Mr.  Palmer  thinks," 
Julia  agreed.  "Everybody  at  the  sta- 
tion thinks  it's  a  swell  idea." 

Both  of  the  girls  were  sitting  by  the 
radio  when  the  new  show  from  the  vet- 
erans' hospital  came  on  the  air  at  eight- 
thirty  that  night.  They  were  quiet, 
tense — waiting.  They  were  excited, 
as  they  always  were  before  a  new  lo- 
cal show — perhaps  they  were  praying 
a  little — hoping  that  this  new  program 
would  be  a  success.  Tonight  Linda  was 
more  excited  than  ever  before  when 
she .  had  silently  wished  a  new  pro- 
gram luck.  Tonight,  she  seemed  to  be 
expecting  something — waiting  for  the 
curtain  to  go  up  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent phase  in  her  life.  She  seemed  to 
be  reaching  out  to  someone,  waiting 
to  welcome  a  new  radio  friend  to  her 
circle  of  acquaintances. 

And  then  the  show  was  on  the  air, 
and  she  was  listening  to  his  voice — a 
new  voice  remarkably  like  Brent  Carl- 
ton's. A  voice  that  was  vibrant  and 
Warm  and  seemed  to  be  carrying  a  mes- 
sage straight  to  her.  Because  this  was 
the  voice  of  a  person,-  handicapped  for 
life,  yet  a  voice  that  was  unafraid. 
And  the  words  he  spoke  gave  her  hope 
and  courage  and  an  elated  happiness. 

"The  world  says  I'm  handicapped," 
the  veteran  said,  "but  I  don't  agree. 
Oh  yes,  I  have  a  physical  disability — 
but  that  won't  hold  me  back  when  I 
live  in  a  country  with  people  who 
love  freedom,  and  friendship,  and  fun. 
Before  the  war  I  was  a  photographer's 
assistant.  What  happened  to  me  over- 
seas won't  make  me  any  less  capable 
in  that  work.  So  that's  what  I  want 
to  do  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  the  hos- 
pital tomorrow — I  want  to  get  a  job 
with  a  photographer — not  because  I 
want  help  because  I'm  handicapped, 
but  because  I  feel  that  I  am  trained 
and  qualified  to  handle  a  job  doing  de- 
veloping, and  because  I  want  to  begin 
earing  my  own  living  again  just  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

"What  a  marvelous  radio  personal- 
ity," Julia  said  thoughtfully. 

"What  a  marvelous  person,"  Linda 
corrected  quietly.  "He's  ambitious, 
courageous — everything." 

"And  didn't  he  sound  happy?"  Julia 
asked. 

"A  physical  handicap  doesn't  make 
you  unhappy,"  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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because  Julia  worried  so  if  she  went 
ou?  alone.  Linda  hated  to  worry  JuUa 
about  anything-Jul.a  who  ,w™ 
long  hours  each  day  at  the  radio ,  sta 
tion  Julia,  her  sister,  two  years  older, 
as  aggressive  as  Linda  was  retiring. 

Julia's  hands  told  a  lot  about  her 
personality,  too.  Strong  but  not  cruel 
Energetic  but  not  nervous.  Kind  but 
not  soft.  Julia  was  Linda's  one  con- 
tact with  the  world  outeide-the  bust- 
ling, striving,  busy  world  she  had  for- 
saken after  that  frightening  heart  at- 
tack which  followed  a  siege  of  rheuma- 
tic fever.  Ever  since  that  attack,  Linda 
had  stayed  at  home  in  the  little  house 
where  she  had  grown  up  with  Julia. 
And  Julia  had  been  the  breadwinner 
working  her  way  up  from  file  girl  in 


the  continuity  department  to  secretary 
oth°e  program  director.  Now  since 
their  parents  were  gone,  the  little 
house  belonged  to  them,  and  with 
JuUa's  salary  and  the  insurance  money, 
they  managed  all  right. 

LINDA  wasn't  unhappy  staying  a t 
home-not  really.  She  played  the 
piano  quite  well,  and  she  enjoyed  that. 
She  could  do  light  housework  so  she 
kept  busy  every  morning.  And,  01 
course,  she  had  her  radio  _  friends- 
hundreds  of  voices  she  knew  intimately 
after  years  of  constant  listening  Then, 
too  Linda  had  the  world  outside— be- 
cause Julia  brought  it  to  her.  Every 
night  Julia  came  home  from  downtown 
with  news  from  the  very  inside  circle 


of  radio,  which  was  more  exciting  to 
Linda  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
"I  love  to  think  of  you  down  there— 
actually  putting  those  programs  on  the 
air  "  Linda  said  one  time. 

Julia  laughed.  "But  I  don't  get  them 
on  darling.  Producers  do  that— and 
writers  and  actors.  I'm  just  a  plain 
stenographer." 

"But  you  hear  them  plan  a  program 
before  they  ever  even  write  it,  and 
you  type  the  programs— and,  well, 
you're  on  the  inside." 

"I  don't  know  what  happened  to  Girl 
of  Today  this  afternoon,  and  you  do," 
Julia  reminded  her.  "You  really  know 
more  about  radio  than  _  I  do— because 
you  have  time  to  listen." 
Linda  always  took  time  to  listen  to 


John  was  gay  and  exciting  and  fun, 
adept,  at  manipulating  conversation 
s„    that    both    the    girls    could    talk. 


iiri  of  Today,  because  of  all  the  pro- 
Igrams  on  the  radio,  that  one  was  her 
favorite.  Linda  loved  Dinah  Marsh 
vho  was  Girl  of  Today — loved  her 
tiusky,  low  voice  and  the  exciting  life 
she  led.  Loved  her  almost  as  much 
she  loved  Julia.  Dinah  was  very 
eal  to  Linda — and  so  was  the  man 
yho  loved  her,  Brent  Carlton. 

Linda  lay  on  the  couch  listening  to 
Brent's  deep,  masculine  voice  now — lay 
quietly  on  one  side  as  she  always  did, 
enjoying  this  late  afternoon  show. 
"Dinah,    marry    me,"    Brent    whis- 
kered and  his  voice  .was  urgent.    And 
Linda    could    feel    a    strange,    pulsing 
warmth  envelope  her  entire  being. 
"    "Marry  him,  Dinah,"  she  whispered 
to  her  radio  friend.    "You'll  always  be 
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sorry  if  you  don't-because  there  isn't 

■Wher,rnTUke  him  in  a11  the  worid  " 
W  hether  J  marry  you  now  or  not,  I 
love  you.  Remember  that,  darling- 
tin^'  D'?ah  "N  S0ft'y  *  her  in- 
timate,  exciting  voice. 

wn,Ll0,V\y0U,,'l  Linda  whispered  the 
words  to  herself.  And  now,  she  wasn't 
thinking  of  those  words  in  connection 
with  Girl  of  Today,  fie  wasn't  think- 
ing of  the  girl,  Dinah.  Nor  of  the  girl, 
Linda  She  knew  that  she  never  would 
say  those  words  to  any  man— she  was 
withdrawn  from  the  world  in  which 
men  lived,  and  laughed,  and  fell  in 
love.  No— she  was  thinking  of  the 
girl,  Julia.  That  kind  of  adventure 
impossible  for  her,  was  possible  for 
Julia— attractive,  vital  Julia  who  en- 
joyed life  so  thoroughly.  Sometime, 
some  day  soon,  a  man  with  charm  and 
intelligence  would  whisper  those  three 
magic  words  to  Julia.  "Please  make 
him  come  soon,  and  let  him  be  nice," 
Linda  whispered  to  an  unseen  occult 
power— and  she  meant  that  soft, 
scarcely-spoken  prayer  more  than  she 
had  ever  meant  anything  in  her  life. 

'THEN  Brent  was  talking  once  more. 
He  was  saying  to  Dinah,  "Some- 
how, I  didn't  think  anything  as  won- 
derful as  you  would  ever  happen  to 
me.  I  thought  the  wonderful  things 
happened  to  other  people — but  not  to 
me." 

"Why,  he's  just  like  me,"  Linda 
thought.  "I  always  think  of  the  glori- 
ous, exciting  things  as  happening  to 
other  women— to  Julia.  But  never  to 
me." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  thought 
of  love -coming  to  her — of  a  man  like 
Brent  Carlton  whispering  softly  to 
her,  "Linda,  my  darling,  I  want  you." 

Her  lips  parted  now,  and  her  eyes 
grew  strangely  bright,  and  her  heart 
beat  until  she  could  feel  its  pounding 
all  through  her  body.  Her  heart,  with 
its  rapping  reminder.  And  the  dream 
went  away  because  she  knew  it  could 
not  be.  For  the  first  time,  the  lone- 
liness of  the  little  house  pressed  around 
her.  And  the  knowledge  that  her  life 
must  go  on  this  way  for  always  made 
her  wearily  sad. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteen-minutes, 
Linda  turned  off  the  radio  and  men- 
tally pulled  down  the  curtains  on  her 
melancholy.  She  busied  herself  pre- 
paring a  simple  casserole  dinner  for 
Julia  and  her.  By  the  time  her  sis- 
ter came  up  the  front  steps,  laden  with 
groceries,  brimming  over  with  news, 
Linda's  strange  afternoon  mood  had 
disappeared. 

Conversation  at  dinner  concerned 
radio,  as  it  usually  did,  with  Linda 
giving  the  latest  developments  in  all 
of  the  daytime  serials,  and  with  Julia 
telling  the  problems  and  triumphs  of 
the  staff  of  KCTU.  Tonight,  Julia 
brought  news  of  two  new  exciting  ra- 
dio shows  to  be  produced  locally— a 
War  Loan  broadcast,  featuring  the 
famous  pianist,  Bela  Menson,  to  be  fed 
to  the  network  in  another  week;  and 
a  series  of  shows  to  be  broadcast  from 
the  Veterans'  Hospital,  the  first  one 
scheduled  for  this  very  night. 

"You  mean  the  boys  in  the  hospital 


will  go  on  the  air  over  KTUC  tonight?" 
Linda  asked  with  interest. 

Julia  nodded.  "Yes,  but  they  won't 
tell  their  names.  They'll  just  tell  the 
kind  of  work  they  did  before  the  war 
and  what  they'd  like  to  do  when  they 
get  out  of  the  hospital." 

"But  how  can  they  do  anything'  I 
mean,  aren't  most  of  them  badly  handi- 
capped?" 

"That's  the  whole  point  of  the  show," 
Julia  explained,  her  eyes  shining.  "The 
radio  station  wants  to  help  them  get 
jobs— all  of  them.  Each-  boy  will  tell 
what  he's  able  to  do.  I  mean,  he  won't 
have  to  get  up  and  say  he's  lost  a  leg. 
He'll  just  say,  instead,  that  he's  handy 
with  his  hands  and  would  like  work 
in^a  dental  laboratory,  or  something." 

"Why,  that's  wonderful,"  Linda  said 
with  enthusiasm.  "What  a  marvelous 
break  for  some  of  those  boys!" 

"That's  what  Mr.  Palmer  thinks," 
Julia  agreed.  "Everybody  at  the  sta- 
tion thinks  it's  a  swell  idea." 

Both  of  the  girls  were  sitting  by  the 
radio  when  the  new  show  from  the  vet- 
erans' hospital  came  on  the  air  at  eight- 
thirty  that  night.  They  were  quiet, 
tense — waiting.  They  were  excited, 
as  they  always  were  before  a  new  lo- 
cal show — perhaps  they  were  praying 
a  little — hoping  that  this  new  program 
would  be  a  success.  Tonight  Linda  was 
more  excited  than  ever  before  when 
she  had  silently  wished  a  new  pro- 
gram luck.  Tonight,  she  seemed  to  be 
expecting  something — waiting  for  the 
curtain  to  go  up  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent phase  in  her  life.  She  seemed  to 
be  reaching  out  to  someone,  waiting 
to  welcome  a  new  radio  friend  to  her 
circle  of  acquaintances. 

And  then  the  show  was  on  the  air, 
and  she  was  listening  to  his  voice — a 
new  voice  remarkably  like  Brent  Carl- 
ton's. A  voice  that  was  vibrant  and 
warm  and  seemed  to  be  carrying  a  mes- 
sage straight  to  her.  Because  this  was 
the  voice  of  a  person,-  handicapped  for 
life,  yet  a  voice  that  was  unafraid. 
And  the  words  he  spoke  gave  Her  hope 
and  courage  and  an  elated  happiness. 

"The  world  says  I'm  handicapped," 
the  veteran  said,  "but  I  don't  agree. 
Oh  yes,  I  have  a  physical  disability — 
but  that  won't  hold  me  back  when  I 
live  in  a  country  with  people  who 
love  freedom,  and  friendship,  and  fun. 
Before  the  war  I  was  a  photographer's 
assistant.  What  happened  to  me  over- 
seas won't  make  me  any  less  capable 
in  that  work.  So  that's  what  I  want 
to  do  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  the  hos- 
pital tomorrow — I  want  to  get  a  job 
with  a  photographer— not  because  I 
want  help  because  I'm  handicapped, 
but  because  I  feel  that  I  am  trained 
and  qualified  to  handle  a  job  doing  de- 
veloping, and  because  I  want  to  begin 
earing  my  own  living  again  just  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

"What  a  marvelous  radio  personal- 
ity," Julia  said  thoughtfully. 

"What  a  marvelous  person,"  Linda 
corrected  quietly.  "He's  ambitious, 
courageous— everything." 

"And  didn't  he  sound  happy?"  Julia 
asked. 

"A  physical  handicap  doesn't  make 
you  unhappy,"  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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From  the  first  stolen  glimpse  of  the  tree,  to  the  last  radiant  smiles  above 

rustling  paper  and  ribbons,  the  Barbour s  keep  Christmas  in  the  old,  traditional  way 
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OUTSIDE  the  holly-wreathed  bay 
window  of  the  Barbour  home 
daybreak  snuffed  out  the  stars. 
The  fog  drifted,  wraithlike,  and 
through  it  the  first  faint  rays  of  dawn 
kindled  another  star — in  the  window — 
that  brave,  age-shabby,  tinsel  star  on 
top  the  Barbours'  Christmas  tree. 

Downstairs,  shadows  still  darkened 
the  rooms.  The  stairs  creaked  a  little, 
settling  themselves  for  the  coming  of 
The  Day. 

Overhead  it  was  quiet.    Well — almost. 

You  could  hardly  count  snores  as  a 
disturbance.  Like  the  ones,  measured, 
slow,  dignified,  that  came  from  behind 
this  door.  .  .  .  The  satisfied  sounds  of  a 
head  of  a  household  who  has  gathered 
most  of  his  brood  around  him  once 
more.  Not  that  Father  Barbour  would 
admit  Jo  those  snores. 

"Eh?  Certainly  not!"  he  had  denied 
to  Fanny  only  the  other  day.  "I  never 
snore!    Sleep  like  a  log — always  have." 

But  there's  the  proof. 

Not  a  sound  down  this  hall  where 
Cliff  and  Irene  slept  quietly,  dreaming 
of  Sky  Ranch.  In  a  nearby  bed  seven- 
going-on-eight  Skipper  lay  awake,  but 
tensely,  careful  to  make  no  noise.  A 
blanket  kicked  off  is  soundless  and  his 
baffled  thoughts  can't  be  heard  out  loud: 
Gee — you  s'pose  it'll  be  there?  You'd 
think  they'd  know  what  a  fellow  wants 
without  a  fellow  .  .  .  oh,  gee  .  .  .  maybe 
...  J  shoulda  come  right  out  ...  a  real 
super Zoomermodelairplane!  .  .  .  gee. .  .  . 

Dreams  held  court  over  the  others — 
over  Teddy  and  Betty  and  Paul  and  Dan 
and  Hazel — and  overhead  in  Paul's  old 
studio,  Betty's  three  little  girls  slept 
with  smiles  pinking  their  cherubic  faees. 

But  there  were  sounds  behind  one 
particular  door.  Muffled  ones,  it  was 
true,  but  unmistakably  there  were 
movements  and  whispered  voices  and, 
once  in   a  while,   a  little   scuffle. 

"Don't  make  so  much  noise,  Pinky!" 
Hank  expostulated.  The  two  boys  hud- 
dled on  the  bed.  Not  so  much  for 
warmth — more  in  the  nature  of  con- 
spirators. "You  know  Grandmother 
said  we  couldn't  go  downstairs  before 
eight!" 

"Heey!  That's  the  middle  of  the 
morning.  By  the  time  people  wash 
their  faces  and  stuff  their  breakfasts, 
it'll  be  time  to  go  to  church.  There 
won't  be  any  time  for  presents!"-  Pinky 
was  aghast  at  this  incomprehensible  in- 
difference of  grown-ups  on  Christmas 
morning.  "Besides,  to  the  first  landing 
of  the  staircase  isn't  'downstairs.'  It's 
just — well,  it's — it's  neither  upstairs  nor 
down — it's  inbetween — come  on,  Hank!" 

Having  thus  somehow  cleared  up  the 
question  of  boundaries,  Pinky  crept 
through  the  hall  and  slid  carefully  down 
the  banisters  to  the  broad  landing,  Hank 


following.  From,  here  the  two  adven- 
turers could  see  the  mistletoe  hanging 
from  the  chandelier  of  the  hall  below" 
and  even  catch  a  tiny  glimpse  of  the- 
livingroom  ...  a  breathless  view  of  one 
sweeping  ornament  -  laden  Christmas 
tree  branch.  Excitement  mounted  in 
the  boys,  making  their  very  toes  tingle. 

"Hey!  I  heard  you!  ...  I  heard  you! 
Is  it  Christmas  yet?"  The  door  at  the 
top  of  the  hall  was  flung  open  and 
nine-year-old  Margaret  bounced  out. 

Hank  and  Pinky  looked  at  each  other 
in  resignation.  Ordinarily  they  would 
have  ignored  their  sister,  but  right  now 
they  weren't  too  sure  that  they  belonged 
where  they  were.  After  all,  the  family 
had  been  awfully  definite  about  that 
"no   downstairs"   business. 

"You'd  better  be  quiet,"  they  warned 
her.  "It  isn't  eight  o'clock  yet.  Here— 
you  can  get  between  us  and  then  you 
can  see  something." 

Margaret  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
friendliness,  but  she  was  no  one  to 
question  favors. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  wriggled,  "I  can  only 
see  one  corner  of  one  package.  It  looks 
like  the  one  from  my  friend,  Cynthia 
Marlowe.  It  has  a  fancy  wrapping  pa- 
per— "  this  last,  grandly,  tossing  her 
head. 

"Oh,  foo!  Cynthia  Marlowe — she's 
not  so  much.    Snooty — stuck-up — " 

"She  is  not!    She's  sufflsticated — !" 

"Stop  teasing  Margaret,  Pinky."  A 
new  voice  broke  in  over  their  whispers. 
Behind  them,  Joan  had  stolen  up. 


Behind  the  divan:  Irene  (Janet  Wal- 
do); Clifford  (Barton  Yarborough) . 
On  the  divan,  Betty  (Jean  Rouverol). 
with  Mary  Lou  (Irene  Raddatz)  and 
Elizabeth  Sharon  Ann  (Susie  Rou- 
verol Black);  Paul  (Michael  Raffeto), 
with  Janie  (Karen  Pike)  ;  Hazel  (Ber- 
nice  Berwin).  At  the  tree's  right, 
Father  Barbour  (J.  Anthony  Smythe) ; 
Teddy  (Winifred  Wolfe).  Seated, 
Joan  (Mary  Lou  Harrington)  and 
Mother  Barbour  (Minetta  Ellen).  On 
floor,  Margaret  (Dawn  Bender) ;  Skip- 
r><  r.  Pinky,  and  Hank  (played  by  Hen- 
ry Blair,  Dix  Davis,  Conrad  Binyon). 
Sundays  at  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


Usually  Joan,  although  the  same  age 
as  Hank  and  Pinky,  considered  herself 
more  grown-up  than  her  twin  cousins. 
But  Christmas  has  a  way  of  reducing 
people  to  their  right  age,  especially 
when  they  are  children.  Joan  was  no 
exception.  Now  her  eyes  shone  in  her 
soap-scrubbed  face  and  she  clutched 
her  warm  flannel  robe  around  her  with 
fingers  that  trembled  with  excitement. 

Seconds — minutes — went  by.  Fingers 
of  light  were  streaking  the  horizon  out- 
side the  hall  window  and  the  streamers 
of  holly  draping  the  fireplace,  the  big 
red  bell  over  the  front  doorway, 
emerged  sharply  now  against  the  white 
woodwork. 

And  then — just  when  waiting  was  be- 
coming intolerably  painful — 

"Well  ...  I  see  you've  established 
a  beachhead!"  It  was  Mother  Barbour 
and  her  eyes  twinkled  as  she  looked 
down  on  them;  her  mouth  could  not 
stay  in  the  firm  line  it  attempted.  "By 
rights,  I  should  send  you  scampering 
right  back  to  bed — it's  not  half-past 
seven  yet.  But ...  as  long  as  you're  up 
and  dressed — but,  mind  you! — only  one 
peek  as  you  go  by  the  livingroom. 
March  right  into  the  kitchen  and  get 
some  hot  breakfast  inside  you  or  you'll 
all  be  sick  by  the  time  we  have  the 
tree!" 

The  four  trailed  behind  her,  submis- 
sively, overjoyed  to  be  out  of  their  re- 
straining perch.  Obediently  they  each 
gave  one  peek  at  the  package-laden 
tree  and  then  hurried  into  the  kitchen, 
their  eyes  like  saucers  and  their  faces 
aglow,  chattering  like  magpies. 

They  had  barely  finished  their  hot 
chocolate  before  the  others  began  clat- 
tering down. 

"I  know  it's  early  and  we  were  all 
up  late,  but  somehow  I  just  couldn't 
sleep — "  Teddy  pleaded;  when  Mother 
Barbour  scolded  her. 

"Same  here,"  laughed  Cliff,  tossing  a 
freckle-faced,  tousle-haired  Skippy  into 
a  chair  at  the  big  table,  and  stealing  a 
spoonful  of  the  hot  cereal  placed  before 
his  son. 

There  was  expectation,  the  thrill  of 
waiting,  there  in  the  big,  warm  kitchen, 
but  no  one  would  have  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  move.     Not  until — 

"A  Merry  Christmas,  everyone."  The 
greeting  was  as  sedate  and  conservative 
as  the  tall,  erect,  white-haired  figure 
who  spoke  from  the  doorway — but  there 
was  a  fine  smile  in  the  grey  eyes. 

"MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  FATHER! 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  GRANDFATH- 
ER!   Merry  Christmas,  everybody!" 

The  day  had  officially  begun. 

It  was  only  a  moment  before  they 
were  all  grouped  around  the  tree  in 
the  livingroom,  with  Father  Barbour 
in  his  favorite  armchair  and  his  favor- 


ite  grandchild,  Margaret,  at  his  knee. 
The  others  grabbed  chairs  or  sat  on 
the  floor — that  is,  those  who  were  com- 
posed enough  to  sit  at  all. 

To  Pinky  and  Hank  fell  the  role  of 
porters.  It  was  their  job  to  call  out  the 
names  and  distribute  the  packages,  han- 
dling them  oh-so-carefully.  The  sys- 
tem even  worked  well,  for  a  while,  un- 
til the  boys  'could  simply  no  longer  re- 
sist grabbing  for  their  own  presents. 

'Mrs.  Clifford  Barbour — Aunt  Irene, 
that's  you.  . .  .  Grandmother,  it  jiggles — 
I'll  bet  it's  perfume  .  .  .  it's  from  Uncle 
Jack — see  the  APO  postmark,  Aunt 
Betty!  .  .  .  stop  it,  Hank! — you  can't 
.  open  yours  yet  ...  oh,  we  three  kings 
of  Orient  are;  bearing  gifts  we  .  .  ." 
caroled  the  twins,  as  their  hands  made 
devastating  inroads  on  the  pile  of 
packages  under  the  tree,  their  tongues 
never  still,  their  cheeks  as  red  as  fire, 
.  their  eyes  popped  in  excitement  and 
with  the  strain  of  being  careful. 

"Oh,  Hazel — you  shouldn't — it's  much 
too  much — !"  this  from  Betty,  holding 
aloft  for  all  to  see  the  quaint  peasant 
blouse,  still  creased  from  its  package. 

"Hm-m,"  said  Paul,  watching  her 
pretty,  flushed  face,  "in  that — no  one 
would  ever  believe  you  were  the  mother 
of  three  infants,  Betty." 

"It's  not  perfume.  It's  that  wonder- 
ful spice-and-herb  set  I've  been  want- 
ing for  the  kitchen,"  Mother  Barbour 
exclaimed  joyfully  about  the  package 
that   "jiggled." 

"Dan! — the  boys  are  simply  over- 
come!" Hazel's  hand  sought  that  of 
her  new  husband.  "Catcher's  mask — 
mitt — 'baseball  bat — now  they  won't  al- 
ways have  to  be  borrowing."  She  tilted 
her  head  backwards  under  the  .sprig  of 
mistletoe  Dan  was  holding  and  kissed 
him,  while  the  family  looked  on  and 
laughed,  affectionately.  For  a  step- 
father,  Dan   was   tops. 

"What  about  you,  Father?"  Cliff 
looked  up  from  the  rattle  he  was  show- 
ing his  baby  niece,  Mary  Lou. 
•  "Eh?  Oh — Margaret  is  taking  care 
of  me.  Very  good  care.  Now — what 
were  you  saying,  Margaret,  about 
Christmas  and  changes?"  Under  cover 
of  the  happy  tumult  about  them,  he 
and  his  grandchild  had  been  having 
one  of  their  conversations.  Now,  very 
carefully,  he  took  the  new  initialed 
handkerchiefs  from  her  hands,  pretend- 
ing to  examine  them — but  his  keen  eyes 
were  searching  the  small,  troubled  face 
before  him. 

"It's  like  this,  Grandfather.  Cynthia 
— that's  Cynthia  Marlowe,  my  special 
friend — she  said  her  family  thinks  cele- 
brations like  ours  are  awf'lly  old- 
fashioned.  When  I  visited  them  last 
week-end,  Mrs.  Marlowe  said  Christmas 
just    meant    everybody    saw    relatives 


"What  were  you  saying,  Margaret,  about  Christmas  and  changes?" 
Under  cover  of  the  happy  tumult  about  them,  Father  Barbour's 
keen  eyes  were  searching  the   small,    troubled  face   before   him. 


they  didn't  like  once  a  year  and  every- 
body was  bored  and  ate  too  much  and 
acted  like  children  and  gave  each  other 
things  nobody  really  wanted.  They  said 
civilization  was  getting  streamlined  and 
Christmas  was  a  hangover  from  me — 
from  mee-dee-val  times.  They're  be- 
ing sensible,  this  year." 

"Streamlined!"  Father  Barbour's  lips 
straightened  in  disapproval.  "And  just 
how  do  they  intend  to  modernize 
Christmas,  pray?  Are  they  wealthy 
people,  Margaret?" 

"Oh,  no!  Mr.  Marlowe  is  always  fuss- 
ing about  something  he  calls  their 
'bujjit'.  But  you  should  see  their  house, 
Grandfather!  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Marlowe 
is  an  interior  decorator  and  she  helped 
her  fix  the  livingroom  so  it  looks  like 
a  picture.  You  can  hardly  tell  it's  sup- 
posed to  be  Christmas,  but  it's  all  very 
sophisticated.  There's  an  imitation  shal- 
ley — " 


"Chalet,  Margaret.  That  means  a 
house  Swiss  people  live  in." 

"Chalet,  then.  It's  all  made  of  gin- 
gerbread and  red  and  green  frosting 
for  the  roof  and  the  snow  is  all  span- 
gled. It  takes  up  the  whole  mantel- 
piece over  the  fireplace.  Of  course," 
Margaret  giggled,  "they  can't  have  a 
fire  or  it  would  all  melt." 

Father  Barbour  studied  the  earnest 
little  face  at  his  knee,  as  Margaret  tore 
the  string  off  another  package.  He 
couldn't  quite  put  his  finger  on  what 
was  troubling  his  usually  happy  grand- 
child, but  obviously  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Barbours'  way  of  life  and  the 
Marlowes'  had  brought  that  tiny  frown 
to  her  brow  and  that  puzzled  dissatis- 
faction to  her  voice.  He  comforted  him- 
self it  wasn't  too  serious — at  least,  it 
wasn't  spoiling  her  delight  with  the 
possession  of  a  pair  of  roller  skates. 

Whatever  it  (Continued  on  page  72)    23 


BUT — you  can't  mean  it!"  I  whispered,  sickly. 
There  was  a  thickness  in  my  throat,  and  my 
wrists  began  to  pulse.  "Elinor,  it's — oh,  you 
can't!" 

We  were  in  her  bedroom.  The  bedroom  my  half- 
sister  shared  with  Hunt  Parker,  her  husband,  who  had 
left  the  house  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  My  thoughts 
dived,  and  scattered.     She  couldn't  be  serious! 

"I  do  mean  it!"  Elinor  said.  Her  round,  babyish 
face  looked  different,  suddenly.  There  was  a  new 
stubborn  set  to  her  soft  lips,  and  around  her  jaw 
there  was  a  hardness  I'd  never  seen  before.  "I'm  so 
unhappy  with  Hunt.  Laura,  nothing's  right  between 
us.  Just  because  I  made  a  mistake — "  Her  eyes 
dropped.  The  silence  between  us  became  huge  and 
high,  like  a  glass  wall  with  splinters  at  the  top. 

A  mistake.  Elinor  had  made  a  mistake  that  cost 
me  my  heart.  You  see,  I  was  engaged  to  Hunter 
Parker  when  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  Oh,  it  was  a 
long  time  ago.  Three  mortal  years.  I  pushed  down 
the  lonely,  lost  misery  that  always  rose  in  me,  remem- 
bering. I'd  gotten  used  to  it.  The  pain  was  all  behind 
me — there  was  just  this  dull  disillusion,  now.  That, 
too,  would  pass. 

She  began  to  sob,  her  bright  head  down  on  the 
chaise  longue,  her  voice  muffled  and  hopeless.  "I  know 
it's  mean.  But  oh,  Laura,  Laura,  it's  not  as  though 
there's  «any  other  man,  anything  nasty  and — and 
ch-cheap,  like  that.  It's  just — we  aren't  right  for  each 
other!  We  never  have  been.  Only  that  time — that 
magic  time—" 

I  set  my  lips.  That  magic  time,  when  enchantment 
had  lifted  them,  when  the  magnetism  of  that  pull 
toward  each  other  had  been  too  strong  for  reason,  or 
duty.  .  .  .  "Life's  not  all  fire  and  stars,  the  way  it  is 
at  first,"  I  heard  myself  saying.  "People  settle  down. 
It's  calmer.    Marriage,  making  a  home." 

"But  you  don't  understand!  There's  nothing,  nothing 
at  all,  between  us!"  She  sat  up,  defiantly.  "Some- 
times I  think  Hunt's  sorry  for  what  we  did!  Some- 
times I  think  it's  on  his  conscience."  Like  knives  her 
words  ripped  at  me.  "While  he  was  gone  I  used  to 
feel  it  in  his  letters.  Asking  about  you.  So  glad  when 
you  began  going  with  Paul  Logan  again.  Now,  when 
he's  home,  he  watches  you.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  no,  Elinor!"  I  was  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  I  had  tried  so  desperately  never  to  tumble  into. 


The  crazy  pit  of  hope.  Hope  that  Hunt  hadn't  really 
forgotten,  that  his  feeling  for  my  half-sister  was  only 
infatuation  that  would  wear  off. 

Dizzily,  I  told  myself,  "But  they're  married.  And 
I  have  Paul  now.  This  can't  be!"  Out  loud,  as  the 
bars  of  sunlight  on  the  pink  carpet  waved  and  blurred 
in  my  eyes,  I  said  "You  just  imagine  these  things, 
Elinor."  I  pulled  myself  together  and  went  across  the 
room  to  her.  How  little  she  was,  and  soft!  Her 
shoulder  under  my  fingers  was  delicate  as  a  child's. 

Elinor  was  older  than  I.  She  had  been  five  when 
our  mother  married  my  father.  But  I  was  a  big  girl. 
Big,  like  Daddy.  Brown  hair,  no  glamor,  just  the 
frank  open  face,  the  blue  eyes,  the  good  wholesome 
smile  he  had.  My  hands  had  always  been  quick  and 
capable,  and  my  legs  willing.  When  Mother  was  so 
ill,  the  year  I  was  sixteen,  I'd  waited  on  her,  run  the 
house,  done  all  the  things  Elinor  wasn't  strong  enough 
to  do.  Somehow,  after  that,  the  family — Daddy  and 
Elinor — leaned  on  me  indefinably. 

"Such  a  good  girl,"  the  neighbors  said.  But  it  was 
Elinor  who  had  the  laughing  boy  friends  and  the 
parties.  Not  that  I  was  homely,  or  without  friends. 
But  I  worked — in  the  town  library — and  Elinor  stayed 
home.  I  had  no  use  for  dance  dresses  and  fetching 
bathing  suits.    Elinor  got  them. 

I  shook  her  a  little,  now.  "You  can't  simply  walk 
out  on  Hunt  as  though — as  though  he'd  done  some- 
thing horrible!"  I  said.  "Even  though  you're 
unhappy,  you've  got  to  give  him  a  chance.  Talk  it 
over  with  him.  Think  about  it.  People  don't  break 
up  a  marriage  like  this!" 

"But  ours  isn't  a  marriage!  It  isn't  the  way  I 
dreamed  of  it,  while  I  waited  for  him.  I  thought  we'd 
have  fun,  when  he  got  home..  I  thought  we'd  laugh 
together,  plan  things,  do  things."     Her  voice  broke. 

Tonelessly,  I  said,  "Even  waiting  was  romantic,  Elly. 
All  of  a  piece  with  the  way  you  fell  in  love.  The  way 
you  married.  ,  But  now — " 

"I'm  leaving  him,"  she  cried  stubbornly.  "If  I  don't, 
I'll  go  crazy  here."  She  pulled  free  of  my  hands. 
Wildly,  she  wrenched  open  a  dresser  drawer.  "I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you.  I'm  going  to  my  Aunt  Norma's, 
in  New  York.  I — well,  I've  written  her,  Laura.  I'll 
leave  a  note  for  Hunt — and  then  I'm  going  to  go!" 

Her  Aunt  Norma  was  her  father's  sister,  no  kin  to 
me    at    all.      I    didn't    even    l\ke    her.      A    thin,    tall 
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Do  you  truly  know  your  heart's  desire?  Laura  knew  hers,  knew  deeply 

and  surely  what  meant  happiness.   And  one  day  it  was  given  to  her 


I'll  never  forget  the  imperious 
ringing  of  the  bell,  that  night 
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Paul's  eyes  were  dangerous.  "You  do  knoiv 
what  you're  doing,''  he  said  hoarsely.  'This 
has  gone  far  enough.    I'll  make  you  stop!" 


woman  beautifully  dressed  with  cold  eyes  and  a 
sort  of  patient  disgust  with  Mother,  her  brother's 
widow,  who  had  married  such  an  ordinary  nobody 
as  Daddy. 

Now,  seeking  escape  from  Hunt,  Elinor  had 
thought  of  Aunt  Norma.  And  Aunt  Norma  would 
see  nothing  wrong  in  a  discontented  girl  leaving  a 
husband  only  a  few  months  returned  from  a  war.  .  .  . 

My  heart  twisted,  thinking  of  Hunt.  He  had  been 
so  happy,  coming  home!  I  saw  again  the  way  his 
big  shoulders  relaxed  against  the  leather  chair,  the 
light  from  the  lamp  ruddy  in  his  hair.  "Gosh,  this 
is  wonderful,  after  foxholes!" 

IIUMT  had  had  malaria,  and  there  was  still  a 
-■"*  faint  yellow  tinge  under  his  Jan  from  atabrine. 
The  wound  in  his  thigh  had  healed  so  perfectly  he 
scarcely  limped.  But  he  had  not  yet  gone  back  to 
his  job  of  manager  of  the  Bicket  Auto  Agency. 
"No  rush,"  he  grinned.  "They've  got  nothing  to  sell 
except  a  few  tired  jaloppies." 

Maybe  it  was  because  Hunt  was  home  all  day, 
because  they  were  together  so  much,  in  this  tiny 
house  Elinor  had  furnished  so  prettily,  that  Elinor 
was- jumpy.  I  tried  once  more — "Darling,  if  you'd 
only  wait — when  Hunt  goes  back  to  work — " 

"Oh,  you  don't  understand,  Laura.  You'll  never 
understand ! "  She  stood  there,  a  small  dressing  case 
in  her  hands,  and  whispered,  "You're  good!  You 
don't  have  these  locked  up  dark  places,  eating  into 
you.  Even  when  we  hurt  you,  Hunt  and  I,  you — 
you  were  generous."  She  flung  the  case  down  and 
began  blindly  to  stack  hairbrushes  and  glass  bottles 
and  powder  boxes  into  it.  "You're  what  he  needs, 
what  he  really  wants  deep  down.  That's  why 
there's  nothing  for  me.  Night  after  night,  he  listens 
to  the  radio,  reads  the  newspaper,  sits!  We  never 
go  anywhere  but  his  mother's!  I  never  dreamed  it 
would  be  like  that.    I — I  must  leave!" 

Hours  later,  feeling  battered  as  though  the  cab 
that  had  taken  Elinor  to  the  station  had  run  over 
me,  I  sank  down  on  the  bed  in  my  own  room.  In 
some  ways,  this  was  like  the  first,  strange  pain  that 
swept  over  me,  the  night  I  learned  they'd  gone  off 
in  Hunt's  car  and  gotten  married.  The  silence,  the 
deep-down  terror,  my  thoughts  skittering.  Some- 
thing wrong,  something  terribly,  shatteringly 
wrong.    And  I,  helpless  in  the  midst  of  it,  lost. 

How  unprepared  I'd  been,  that  night  three  years 
ago!  I  loved  Hunt  so  wholly.  His  big  shoulders, 
the  narrow,  lean  face,  his  eyes  the  color  of  steel, 
were  my  whole  world.  We  had  been  going  together 
a  year,  and  his  ring  shone  on  my  finger  as  I  stamped 
books  in  and  out  of  the  library.  We  had  been 
sensible,  though,  when  he  went  into  the  service. 
"No  swift  marriage  and  all  that  unthought-dut, 
unprepared  stuff,"  he  had  said.  "I  don't  want  you 
following  me  around  messy  camps  and  living  God- 
knows-how  while  I'm  training." 

So  long  ago.  ...  I  had  trusted  him  utterly.  "What- 
ever you  say,  Hunt."  How  could  anything  happen 
to  such  faith  and  love? 

I'll  never  forget  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  that  night, 
imperious  in  the  empty  house,  and  how  I  raced 
downstairs  in  a  white  robe.  Through  the  glass 
upper-half  of  the  front  door  Paul  Logan's  face 
peered  at.  me. 

Paul  lived  across  the  street.  He  and  Hunt  and 
Elinor  and  I  had  been  friends  since  childhood.  I 
stared  through  the  glass.  He  looked  so  strange  and 
grim!     "What  is  it?"     Alarm  surged  through  me. 

I  thought  of  his  father.    He  wasn't  well.    I  opened 
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the  door  wider,  tightening  the  sash  of  my  robe, 
conscious  of  my  long  hair  loose  on  my  shoulders. 
I'd  washed  it,  because  Hunt  was  devoting  tonight 
of  his  leave  to  his  mother.  "Do  you  want  me  to 
come  across  the  street  with  you,  Paul? 

I-  turned  toward  the  livingroom,  where  the  dark 
shape  of  the  piano  gleamed  with  reflected  moon- 
light. As  my  hand  reached  for  the  light  switch, 
Paul's  fingers  closed  over  my  wrist.  "Don't.  Listen, 
Laura.    I — they  phoned  me.    I  came  to — " 

"Who  phoned  you?"  I  turned,  and  I  was  very 
close  to  him,  staring  up,  my  hands  moving  upward 
as  though  to  brace  my  face  for  something  dreadful 
just  ahead. 

"Hunt,"  he  said.  "Hunt  and  Elinor."  His  arm 
was  around  me  then,  and  his  big  body  stiffened. 
"They  were  married  tonight.  I — I  didn't  want  to 
tell  you  like  this,  but  Elinor  cried  on  the  telephone. 
She  said  she  couldn't  face  you,  that's  why  she  made 
Hunt  go  without  warning  you." 

Even  now,  the  moments  that  followed  were  blank. 
Disaster  caught  me  so  unprepared,  it  was  as  though 
a  terrific  detonation  had  deafened  and  blinded  me. 
I  must  have  dressed.  I  must  have  walked,  and 
breathed.    But  I  don't  remember. 

Paul  was  wonderfully  kind.  I  remember  riding 
around  in  his  car,  later,  feeling  nothing  but  the  lack 
of  feeling.  I  remember  the  time  he  bought  me 
hot  coffee  at  a  roadstand.  And  the  time  he  said, 
"Cry.  You'll  feel  better.  Don't  hold  it  in,  Laura. 
This  is  no  time  for  pride." 

But  I  couldn't  cry.  Something  had  died  inside 
me,  stiffening  in  death. 

Paul  Logan  stayed  with  me,  a  comforting  quiet 
bulwark  at  my  side,  all  that  night.  By  morning,  I 
had  worked  it  out  a  little.  I  must  not  go  to  pieces. 
I  must  hang  on,  and  pull  myself  somehow  out  of 
grief.  I  must  not  cry,  nor  rail  at  Hunt  and  Elinor. 
It  was  not  as  though  they  had  deliberately  set  out 
to  wound  me!  Why,  Elinor  was  my  sister!  How 
could  they  help  falling  in  love,  falling  in  love  so 
madly  nothing  else  mattered? 

¥T  wasn't  easy.  But  I  got  through  that  first  day. 
■*-  And  the  next,  and  the  next. .  One  day  at  a  time. 
But  getting  used  to  the  fact  that  never  again  would 
Hunt's  arms  be  around  me  or  his  lips  on  mine, 
took  months. 

Months  when  Elinor  wasn't  around,  for  the  sturdy 
common  sense  Hunt  had  had  for  me  didn't  operate 
about  the  tiny  bright-haired  girl  he'd  eloped  with. 
She  followed  him  from  camp  to  camp,  living  in  auto 
courts,  waiting  for  the  few  hours  each  week  they 
could  snatch  together.  Elinor  loved  it.  The  excite- 
ment, the  feeling  of  being  one.  with  other  girls 
living  on  borrowed  time,  as  she  was.  The  keyed-up 
laughter  of  camp  towns,  the  color  of  uniforms,  the 
special,  swift  little  world  of  Army  wives.  Oh,  she 
told  me  all  about  it,  later.  After  she  came  back. 
After  Hunt  was  shipped. 

Paul  was  my  safety-valve.  Decent,  wonderful 
Paul  who  moved  into  my  life  and  taught  me  to  smile 
again.  He  wasn't  dramatic  about  it — he  just  came 
around.  His  red  hair  always  standing  up,  his  ear- 
nest eyes,  his  long,  flat  lips  giving  him  a  beaky, 
inquisitive  look.  And  no  man  was  ever  gentler,  in. 
the  matter-of-fact  way  that  Paul  had. 

"A  movie  tonight?"  It  was  more  a  statement 
than  a  question.  And  rides.  And  walks  'in  the 
woods.  Picnics  as  soon  as  Spring  burst  into  bud. 
Dances,  his  strong  steady  arm  around  me,  the  music 
soothing  in  my  ears. 

Odd,  to  recall  now  that  I'd  had  more  gaiety,  more 
"going  places  and  doing  things"  after  Hunt  married 
Elinor  than  ever  before. 

Even  the  Boy  Scout  troup  of  which  Paul  was  the 
leader  accepted  me,  grudgingly,  as  "Paul's  girl." 
They  showed  me  the  badges  they'd  earned,  and 
brought  me  their  handcraft  achievements.  Twice 
I  was  allowed  by  the  sober,  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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DANIEL,  the  youth  who  came  as  a  captive  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  has  achieved  there,  be- 
cause of  his  sensitive  intelligence  and  strength  of  character,  a  position  of  great  power.  Jealous  of 
the  high  honors  Daniel  has  gained,  a  group  of  envious  courtiers  conspires  to  ruin  and  destroy  him, 
and  through  their  machinations  he  is  thrust  into  a  den  .of  lions  to  meet  his  death.  Only  a  single 
and  invisible  weapon  protects  him:  his  unfailing  belief  in  his  God.  But  this  is  protection  enough.  The 
beasts  lie  quiescent  under  the  Power  his  faith  has  invoked;  unharmed,  Daniel  emerges  from  the  danger. 

(Daniel  is  played -by  Bill  Hollenbeck) 
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JONATHAN,  rescued  from  slavery  by  the  beggar  Hassan,  has  searched  desperately  for  Elona,  the 
girl  he  loves.  After  weary  weeks  he  learns  that  she  has  become  a  slave  at  Nebuchadnezzar's  court. 
Shocked  and  troubled  to  find  her  dancing  before  the  King  of  Babylon,  Jonathan  determines  to  find  a 
way  to  help  her  to  escape;  but  because  he  himself  is  an  escaped  slave  he  must  linger  in  the  back- 
ground, concealing  his  identity,  until  an  opportunity  occurs.  Surrounded  by  suspicious  enemies, 
Elona  is  not  completely  friendless;  the  little  slave  girl  Tamara  has  more  than  once  befriended  her. 
(Tamara  is  Judy  Blake;  Elona  is  Inge  Adams;  Jonathan  is  Richard 
Coogan;  Nebuchadnezzar  is  Bernard  Lenrow) 
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AMY1TIS,  beautiful  Queen  of  Babylon,  is  madly  in  love  with  the  dangerous  Captain 
of  the  King's  Guards,  PRINCE  ARIOCH.  As .  unscrupulous,  as  greedy  for  power  as 
Amyitis  herself,  Arioch  pretends  to  return  her  love,  meanwhile  conspiring  with  her  in 
a  plot  to  seize  the  throne.  <  But,  discovering  that  her  lover  is  secretly  infatuated  with 
Elona,  the  Queen's  deadly  fury  is  loosed  against  the  lovely  dancing  girl;  Elona  narrowly 
escapes  with  her  life  from  the  fate  that  the  jealous  Amyitis  has  decreed  for  her. 
(Arioch  played  by  Carl  Emory;  Amyitis  by  Jane  Lauren) 
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Through  the  vast  welter  of  intrigue  and  treachery  that  is  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon 
moves  the  lithe  figure  of  HASSAN,  the  mysterious  beggar  from  Persia.  Swift, 
elusive,  infinitely  resourceful,  Hassan  has  become  leader  among  the  beggars  of 
Babylon.  Though  his  own  life  is  often  precariously  balanced  above  a  dangerous 
abyss,  Hassan  finds  ways  to  help  others  who  are  threatened.  Both  Jonathan  and 
Elona   owe    their    lives    to    Hassan,    as    do    many  slaves   he   has   smuggled   into   Persia. 

(Hassan  is  played  by  Luis  Van  Rooten) 
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THE  STORY 

l[  MET  John — and  his  ■  best  friend, 
•*■  Philip — in  my  home  town  of  Corona 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war.  And 
I  fell  in  love  with  John,  in  spite  of  my 
previous  contention  that  "all  soldiers 
have  girls  back  home."  John  did,  in 
fact,  have  a  girl  back  home — Mary  Lou 
— but  he  assured  me  that  there  was  no 
engagement,  not  even  an  "understand- 
ing" between  them.  While  stationed  at 
Corona,  John  went  home  to  visit  his 
family  at  Maple  Falls,  and  Philip  went 
with  him,  partly  because  John  wanted 
Phil  to  meet  his  family,  and  partly  be- 
cause Phil  felt  he  ought  to  go  along  to 
keep  an  eye  on  John.  You  see,  John 
had  been  a  victim  of  tropical  sunstroke 
while  in  service,  and  still  had  periods 
of  post-sunstroke  amnesia  during  which 
he  acted  quite  normal,  but  after  which 
he  could  not  remember  what  had  gone 
on  during  the  brief  attack.  When  John 
and  Phil  returned  to  Corona,  both  were 
sent  away — John  to  a  relocation  center, 


and  Phil  overseas  to  the  Pacific  Theater. 
And  then  V-J  Day  came,  and  John 
called  to  tell  me  two  pieces  of  news — 
first,  that  Philip  was  missing  in  action, 
and  second  that  he,  John,  was  to  be  dis- 
charged within  a  few  days.  Very  soon 
he  was  in  Corona,  asking  me  to  marry 
him — and  to  go  at  once  with  him  to 
Maple  Falls,  as  he  had  had  a  telegram 
from  his  father  urging  him  to  come 
home  at  once — he  and  his  father  were 
business  partners,  and  there  was  some 
trouble  at  the  store,  John  presumed. 
And  so  we  were  married,  and  that 
same  evening  arrived  in  Maple  Falls. 
But  instead  of  the,  welcome  I  had 
expected  from  John's  parents,  I  was 
greeted  with  shocked  surprise.  John's 
mother  and  father  asked  to  speak  to 
him  alone,  and  I  was  shown  to  the 
guest  room. 

Soon,  John  came  upstairs — to  tell  me 
that  Mary  Lou  was  going  to  have  a 
baby,  and  that  she  said  he  was  the 
baby's  father.  And  it  was  possible,  he 
said,  because  he  had  had  one  of  his 
"blackouts"   while   he   and  Mary  Lou 


were  together  during  the  time  that 
John  and  Phil  had  visited  Maple  Falls 
earlier.  We  talked  for  a  while  about 
what  must  be  done,  not  only  for  Mary 
Lou's  sake,  but  for  the  child's.  And 
then  John  went  away,  to  give  me  time 
to  think.  When  he  came  back,  I  knew 
what  my  answer  was — I  would  fight  for 
my  right  as  John's  wife,  and  for  our 
love — in  other  words,  I  would  not  di- 


Closing  the  door  on  happiness,  Beth    meant 


never   to   look   back.     But   she    couldn't 


lock  the  door;  someone  else  held  the 


key.     Suddenly,    strangely,    it    opened    again 
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vorce  John,  and  I  .would  fight  any  di- 
vorce or  annulment  proceedings  he 
might  institute  against  me.  He  was 
mine;  I  loved  him;  I  would  let  nothing 
come  between  us." 

And,  next  morning,  I  found  that  John 
was  gone.  He  had  taken  the  only  way 
out — he  had  left  Maple  Falls. 

JOHN,  GONE!  I  knew,  without 
knowing  how  I  knew,  that  this  was 
his  answer  to  my  outburst  of  the 
night  before,  in  which  I  had  said  that 
I  would  fight  any  action  he  might  take 
to  dissolve  our  marriage.  What  it 
amounted  to  was  that  he  had  left  me. 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  "But  where — " 
I  looked  at  his  mother,  who  was  taking 
her  place  at  the  table,  at  his  father, 
who  was  buttering  a  bit  of  toast  with 
deliberate  thoroughness,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.    "Where  could 


he  have  gone?  Is  he  still  in  town?" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorn  looked  at  each 
other,  a  glance  that  was  the  flicker  of 
an  eyelid,  nothing  more.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  said.  "He  didn't  say  any- 
thing to  us—"  • 

But  I'd  seen  the  glance,  brief  as  it 
was,  and  all  the  pent-up  hurt  and  re- 
sentment within  me  welled  to  the  sur- 
face. "Perhaps  he  didn't  tell  you,"  I 
cried,  "but  you  do  know!  You  just  don't 
want  me  to  know;  you  act  as  though 
I'd  no  right  to  know.  You — you've 
been  against  me  from  the  start,  all  of 
you!" 

Tears  stopped  my  voice.  I  could  not, 
would  not  let  them  fall  in  the  sight  of 
these  people  who  were  my  enemies.  I 
jumped  up  from  the  table,  ran  upstairs, 
slammed  the"  door  of  my  room  behind 
me.  Flinging  myself  down  on  the  bed, 
I  wept,  tears  of  hopelessness  and  rage — 


and  remorse.  Already,  I  was  sorry  that 
I'd  spoken  to  the  Dorns  as  I  had.  They 
weren't  to  blame  for  anything  that  had 
happened.  They  were  hurt  by  it  all, 
too,  and  distressed  and  terribly  em- 
barrassed. But  it  was  true,  I  defended 
myself  fiercely,  that  they  did  side  with 
John  against  me,  that  they  thought  I 
ought  to  go  back  to  Corona.  Oh,  they 
pretended  to  stay  out  of  it,  to  keep  to 
themselves,  but  secretly,  they  wanted 
me  to  be  gone,  so  that  John  could 
marry  Mary  Lou.  1  felt  it  in  their  very 
courtesy,  in  their  impersonal,  guarded 
friendliness;  they  were  only  waiting 
for  me  to  leave. 

There  was  a  knock  on,  my  door.  I 
stiffened.  I  wouldn't  answer,  I  thought; 
I  wanted  only  to  be  let  alone;  But  then 
the  knock  came  again,  and  John's 
mother's  voice  said,  "May  I  come  in, 
Beth?"  (Continued  on  page  75) 


"J  think  we  may  as  well  sit  down," 
John  said.  "Mary  Lou  has  something 
to  say  to  us.    Go  ahead,  Mary  Lou" 


i^J 
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THE  STORY 

I  MET  John— and  his  ■  best  friend, 
Philip— in  my  home  town  of  Corona 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war.  And 
I  fell  in  love  with  John,  in  spite  of  my 
previous  contention  that  "all  soldiers 
have  girls  back  home."  John  did,  in 
fact,  have  a  girl  back  home — Mary  Lou 
— but  he  assured  me  that  there  was  no 
engagement,  not  even  an  "understand- 
ing" between  them.  While  stationed  at 
Corona,  John  went  home  to  visit  his 
family  at  Maple  Falls,  and  Philip  went 
with  him,  partly  because  John  wanted 
Phil  to  meet  his  family,  and  partly  be- 
cause Phil  felt  he  ought  to  go  along  to 
keep  an  eye  on  John.  You  see,  John 
had  been  a  victim  of  tropical  sunstroke 
while  in  service,  and  still  had  periods 
of  post-sunstroke  amnesia  during  which 
he  acted  quite  normal,  but  after  which 
he  could  not  remember  what  had  gone 
on  during  the  brief  attack.  When  John 
and  Phil  returned  to  Corona,  both  were 
sent  away — John  to  a  relocation  center, 


and  Phil  overseas  to  the  Pacific  Theater. 
And  then  V-J  Day  came,  and  John 
called  to  tell  me  two  pieces  of  news- 
first,  that  Philip  was  missing  in  action, 
and  second  that  he,  John,  was  to  be  dis- 
charged within  a  few  days.  Very  soon 
he  was  in  Corona,  asking  me  to  marry 
him — and  to  go  at  once  with  him  to 
Maple  Falls,  as  he  had  had  a  telegram 
from  his  father  urging  him  to  come 
home  at  once — he  and  his  father  were 
business  partners,  and  there  was  some 
trouble  at  the  store,  John  presumed. 
And  so  we  were  married,  and  that 
same  evening  arrived  in  Maple  Falls. 
But  instead  of  the.  welcome  I  had 
expected  from  John's  parents,  I  was 
greeted  with  shocked  surprise.  John's 
mother  and  father  asked  to  speak  to 
him  alone,  and  I  was  shown  to  the 
guest  room. 

Soon,  John  came  upstairs — to  tell  me 
that  Mary  Lou  was  going  to  have  a 
baby,  and  that  she  said  he  was  the 
baby's  father.  And  it  was  possible,  he 
said,  because  he  had  had  one  of  his 
"blackouts"   while   he   and  Mary  Lou 
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Closing  the  door  on  happiness,  Beth   meant 
never  to   look   back.    But  she   couldn't 
lock  the  door;  someone  else  held  the 
key.    Suddenly,    strangely,    it    opened    again 
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were  together  during  the  time  that 
John  and  Phil  had  visited  Maple  Falls 
earlier.  We  talked  for  a  while  about 
what  must  be  done,  not  only  for  Mary 
Lou's  sake,  but  for  the  child's.  And 
then  John  went  away,  to  give  me  time 
to  think.  When  he  came  back,  I  knew 
what  my  answer  was — I  would  fight  for 
my  right  as  John!s  wife,  and  for  oui 
love — in  other  words,  I  would  not  di- 


vorce John,  and  I  would  fight  any  di- 
vorce or  annulment  proceedings  he 
might  institute  against  me.  He  was 
mine;  I  loved  him;  I  would  let  nothing 
come  between  us." 

And,  next  morning,  I  found  that  John 
was  gone.  He  had  taken  the  only  way 
out — he  had  left  Maple  Falls. 

JOHN,  GONE!  I  knew,  without 
knowing  how  I  knew,  that  this  was 
his  answer  to  my  outburst  of  the 
night  before,  in  which  I  had  said  that 
I  would  fight  any  action  he  might  take 
to  dissolve  our  marriage.  What  it 
amounted  to  was  that  he  had  left  me. 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  "But  where — " 
I  looked  at  his  mother,  who  was  taking 
her  place  at  the  table,  at  his  father, 
who  was  buttering  a  bit  of  toast  with 
deliberate  thoroughness,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.    "Where  could 


™      e  !°?e?    Is  he  stiu  to  town?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorn  looked  at  each 
other,  a  glance  that  was  the  flicker  of 
an  eyelid,  nothing  more.  "I  don't 
know,  she  said.  "He  didn't  say  any- 
thing to  us — "   .  . 

But  I'd  seen  the  glance,  brief  as  it 
was  and  all  the  pent-up  hurt  and  re- 
sentment within  me  welled  to  the  sur- 
face. "Perhaps  he  didn't  tell  you,"  I 
cried,  "but  you  do  know!  You  just  don't 
want  me  to  know;  you  act  as  though 
Id  no  right  to  know.  You— you've 
been  against  me  from  the  start,  all  of 
you!" 

Tears  stopped  my  voice.  I  could  not, 
would  not  let  them  fall  in  the  sight  of 
these  people  who  were  my  enemies.  I 
jumped  up  from  the  table,  ran  upstairs, 
slammed  the  door  of  my  room  behind 
me.  Flinging  myself  down  on  the  bed, 
I  wept,  tears  of  hopelessness  and  rage — 


and  remorse.  Already,  I  was  sorry  that 
I'd  spoken  to  the  Dorns  as  I  had.  They 
weren't  to  blame  for  anything  that  had 
happened.  They  were  hurt  by  it  all, 
too,  and  distressed  and  terribly  em- 
barrassed. But  it  was  true,  I  defended 
myself  fiercely,  that  they  did  side  with 
John  against  me,  that  they  thought  I 
ought  to  go  back  to  Corona.  Oh,  they 
pretended  to  stay  out  of  it,  to  keep  to 
themselves,  but  secretly,  they  wanted 
me  to  be  gone,  so  that  John  could 
marry  Mary  Lou.  I  felt  it  in  their  very 
courtesy,  in  their  impersonal,  guarded 
friendliness;  they  were  only  waiting 
for  me  to  leave. 

There  was  a  knock  on,  my  door.  I 
stiffened.  I  wouldn't  answer,  I  thought; 
I  wanted  only  to  be  let  alone.  But  then 
the  knock  came  again,  and  John's 
mother's  voice  said,  "May  I  come  in, 
Beth?"  (Continued' on  page  ^5) 
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"J  think  we  may  as  well  sit  down," 
John  said.  "Mary  Lou  has  something 
to  say  to  us.    Go  ahead,  Mary  Lou." 


EST. 


/  could  talk  to  John  Collins;  his  advice  was  always  sincere.   But 
that  morning  I  hesitated  in  telling  him  what  was  on  my  mind  .  .  . 


' 


YOU  can't  mix  girls  with  cost  ac- 
counting. 
That  was  something  I  didn't 
know  until  that  morning,  but  I  was 
learning  it  fast.  Write  down  a  long  list 
of  items  in  the  proper  columns  of  the 
ledger;  everything  from  pennyweight 
nails  to  wheelbarrows;  add  them  up 
and  write  off  your  discount,  if  Mr.  Col- 
lins paid  the  bill  in  ten  days,  which  he 
usually  did.  Then  figure  on  the  retail 
price  for  the  item  when  it  went  on 
sale  in  the  store. 

Right"  in  the  middle  of  an  invoice 
for  delivery  of  a  hundred  feet  of  gar- 
den hose  you  see  the  girl's  face.  Pretty 
oval  face.  Hazel  eyes  that  burn  a  kind 
of  low  flame  when  they  look  into  yours. 
Olive  skin  that  has  to  be  kissed  when 
you  think  about  it.  And  you  write 
down  something  silly,  like:  "Miriam 
Gardenhose,    $17.20,    2/10/net." 

Bounce  the  pencil  on  the  desk.  Go 
ahead,  Bill.  Get  up  and  walk  over  to 
the  window.  Look  down  Market  Street 
and  see  if  you  can  see  anything.  What 
do  you  see,  Bill  Brungard?  You  see 
Miriam  Wagner's  face.  It's  a  smiling 
face  with  little  wrinkles  in  the  nose 
when  the  smile  breaks  out  in  the  eyes. 
Without  knowing  it  you  try  to  make 


the  same  kind  of  face  and  a  deep  sigh 
comes  from  your  chest. 

"Hey,  Bill.  What  you  moonin'  about 
today?  Got  that  statement  ready?  You, 
remember  we'd  planned  to  run  over 
to  the  paint  factory,  and  it's  10:30  al- 
ready!" It  was  Mr.  Collins,  my  boss  and 
proprietor  of  the  County  Hardware 
Company.  He  came  over  and  stuck  a 
pencil  behind  my  ear,  grasped  my  bicep 
in  his  big  hand  and  pushed  me  toward 
the  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  office. 

"Let  me  look  at  you,  Bill.  Hey,  why 
the  dreamy  look?  Bet  I  can  guess — 
It's  that  Wagner  girl.  Saw  her  at  the 
country  club  dance  last  night,  didn't 
you?  Mrs.  Collins  said  she  saw  you 
two  spoonin'  on  the  veranda.  Hah!" 

I  liked  John  Collins.  He  was  like  a 
father  to  me,  and  yet  he  was  my  pal 
and  my  boss  and  a  father  confessor, 
too.  We  had  things  in  common,  al- 
though he  was  twenty-five  years  older 
than  I.  He  had  played  football  at  Cen- 
tral High  when  he  was  in  his  teens; 
so  did  I.  He  had  joined  the  Navy  when 
the  first  World  War  broke  out;  I  served 
a  hitch  in  the  second  big  scrap.  John 
Collins  had  a  head  for  figures,  and 
math  was  also  my  favorite. 

I  could  talk  to  John  Collins  because 


Growing  pains  always    hurt.     Sometimes    they   hurt 
not  only  the  person  who's  growing  up  but  all 
the  people  who  love  him.    Bill  and 
Miriam  found  out  everything  about  that 
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I  knew  that  if  he  gave  me  any  advice 
it  would  be  sincere  and  was  offered 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  do  me  some 
good.  Sometimes,  however,  he'd  keep 
his  thoughts  to  himself  until  he  had 
figured  things  out;  and  after  a  week  or 
so  he'd  come  to  me  and  say:  "Look, 
mate,  the  wind's  blowing  .the  other 
way,  now.  Change  your  course  and  the 
deal  will  work  out  okay." 

That  morning  I  hesitated  in  telling 
him  what  was  on  my  mind,  but  the 
grin  on  his  face  was  inviting. 

"You  know  Miriam  Wagner,  John?" 

"Sure,  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  know 
her  pappy,  too.  Ed  Wagner's  credit 
manager  for  the  slate  works  over  in 
Delacroix.  He  belongs  to  the  lodge. 
Spends  all  his  spare  time  building 
rock  gardens  for  himself.  What  else, 
Bill?" 

"That's  all,  John." 

He  laughed  loudly  and  put  on  his 
hat.  "Come  on,  Bill.  Your  face  is  an 
open  book.  You've  got  it  bad  for  the 
Wagner  girl.  Let's  get  over  to  the 
paint  factory,  and  we  can  talk  about 
it  on  the  way." 

I  drove  the  truck  while  John  Collins 
relaxed  and  smoked  his  pipe.  He  had 
a  knowing  look  in  his  eyes,  but  he 
didn't  bring  up  the  subject  of  Miriam 
Wagner  again.  So  I  let  the  matter  drop, 
too.  John  began  on  his  favorite  subject, 
Navy  talk,  as  though  he  wanted  me 
to  forget  Miriam  for  a  while.  It  wasn't 
easy. 

I  enjoyed  those  conversations  with 
John  Collins.  He  told  me  about  the 
Navy  as  it  was  run  in  1919  while  I 
furnished  him  with  details  about  the 
present-day  life  of  a  seaman. 

"One  of  my  mates  was  sent  up  to  the 
crow's  nest  for  night  watch,  Bill.  We 
were  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  it  was 
so  cold  your  breath  would  crackle  .  .  . 
Know  what  I  mean?  ...  Anyway  this 
pal  o'  mine  was  a  sleepy  sort  o'  guy 
who  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  in 
the  sack  when  he  wasn't  on  watch. 
The  gang  warned  him  about  falling 
asleep  up  there  but  it  didn't  do  any 
good.  He  dozed  and  when  his  two  hours 
were  up  they  had  to  hoist  him  down. 
He  was  asleep  .  .  .  dead.  Frozen  stiff!" 

John  let  the  story  sink  in,  then 
added,  "But  I  guess  you  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  freezing  down  around 
those  Solomon  Islands,  eh  Bill?" 

Solomon  Islands!  The  name  alone 
conjured  up  thoughts  of  days  and 
nights  of  torturous  weather  as  we  rode 
the  heavy  seas  that  pounded  the  battle 
area.  No  rain  for  two  weeks,  and  then 
a  small  typhoon  that  scared  the  day- 
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r  u     r^thns-  his  advice  was  always  sincere.   But 
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YOU  can't  mix  girls  with  cost  ac- 
counting. 
That  was  something  I  didn't 
know  until  that  morning,  but  I  was 
learning  it  fast.  Write  down  a  long  list 
of  items  in  the  proper  columns  of  the 
ledger;  everything  from  pennyweight 
nails  to  wheelbarrows;  add  them  up 
and  write  off  your  discount,  if  Mr.  Col- 
lins paid  the  bill  in  ten  days,  which  he 
usually  did.  Then  figure  on  the  retail 
price  for  the  item  when  it  went  on 
sale  in  the  store. 

Right"  in  the  middle  of  an  invoice 
for  delivery  of  a  hundred  feet  of  gar- 
den hose  you  see  the  girl's  face.  Pretty 
oval  face.  Hazel  eyes  that  burn  a  kind 
of  low  flame  when  they  look  into  yours. 
Olive  skin  that  has  to  be  kissed  when 
you  think  about  it.  And  you  write 
down  something  silly,  like:  "Miriam 
Gardenhose,    $17.20,    2/10/net." 

Bounce  the  pencil  on  the  desk.  Go 
ahead,  Bill.  Get  up  and  walk  over  to 
the  window.  Look  down  Market  Street 
and  see  if  you  can  see  anything.  What 
do  you  see,  Bill  Brungard?  You  see 
Miriam  Wagner's  face.  It's  a  smiling 
face  with  little  wrinkles  in  the  nose 
when  the  smile  breaks  out  in  the  eyes. 
Without  knowing  it  you  try  to  make 


the  same  kind  of  face  and  a  deep  sigh 
comes  from  your  chest. 

"Hey,  Bill.  What  you  moonin'  about 
today?  Got  that  statement  ready?  You. 
remember  we'd  planned  to  run  over 
to  the  paint  factory,  and  it's  10:30  al- 
ready!" It  was  Mr.  Collins,  my  boss  and 
proprietor  of  the  County  Hardware 
Company.  He  came  over  and  stuck  a 
pencil  behind  my  ear,  grasped  my  bicep 
in  his  big  hand  and  pushed  me  toward 
the  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  office. 

"Let  me  look  at  you,  Bill.  Hey,  why 
the  dreamy  look?  Bet  I  can  guess — 
It's  that  Wagner  girl.  Saw  her  at  the 
country  club  dance  last  night,  didn't 
you?  Mrs.  Collins  said  she  saw  you 
two  spoonin'  on  the  veranda.  Hah!" 

I  liked  John  Collins.  He  was  like  a 
father  to  me,  and  yet  he  was  my  pal 
and  my  boss  and  a  father  confessor, 
too.  We  had  things  in  common,  al- 
though he  was  twenty-five  years  older 
than  I.  He  had  played  football  at  Cen- 
tral High  when  he  was  in  his  teens; 
so  did  I.  He  had  joined  the  Navy  when 
the  first  World  War  broke  out;  I  served 
a  hitch  in  the  second  big  scrap.  John 
Collins  had  a  head  for  figures,  and 
math  was  also  my  favorite. 

I  could  talk  to  John  Collins  because 


Growing  pains  always    hurt.     Sometimes    they   hurt 

not  only  the  person  who's  growing  up  but  all 

the  people  who  love  him.    Bill  and 

Miriam  found  out  everything  about  that 
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I  knew  that  if  he  gave  me  any  advice 
it  would  be  sincere  and  was  offered 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  do  me  some 
good.  Sometimes,  however,  he'd  keep 
his  thoughts  to  himself  until  he  had 
figured  things  out;  and  after  a  week  or 
so  he'd  come  to  me  and  say:  "Look, 
mate,  the  wind's  blowing  .the  other 
way,  now.  Change  your  course  and  the 
deal  will  work  out  okay." 

That  morning  I  hesitated  in  telling 
him  what  was  on  my  mind,  but  the 
grin  on  his  face  was  inviting. 

"You  know  Miriam  Wagner,  John?" 

"Sure,  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  know 
her  pappy,  too.  Ed  Wagner's  credit 
manager  for  the  slate  works  over  in 
Delacroix.  He  belongs  to  the  lodge. 
Spends  all  his  spare  time  building 
rock  gardens  for  himself.  What  else, 
Bill?" 

"That's  all,  John." 

He  laughed  loudly  and  put  on  his 
hat.  "Come  on,  Bill.  Your  face  is  an 
open  book.  You've  got  it  bad  for  the 
Wagner  girl.  Let's  get  over  to  the 
paint  factory,  and  we  can  talk  about 
it  on  the  way." 

I  drove  the  truck  while  John  Collins 
relaxed  and  smoked  his  pipe.  He  had 
a  knowing  look  in  his  eyes,  but  he 
didn't  bring  up  the  subject  of  Miriam 
Wagner  again.  So  I  let  the  matter  drop, 
too.  John  began  on  his  favorite  subject, 
Navy  talk,  as  though  he  wanted  me 
to  forget  Miriam  for  a  while.  It  wasn't 
easy. 

I  enjoyed  those  conversations  with 
John  Collins.  He  told  me  about  tin- 
Navy  as  it  was  run  in  1919  while  I 
furnished  him  with  details  about  the 
present-day  life  of  a  seaman. 

"One  of  my  mates  was  sent  up  to  the 
crow's  nest  for  night  watch,  Bill.  We 
were  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  it  was 
so  cold  your  breath  would  crackle  .  .  . 
Know  what  I  mean?  .  .  .  Anyway  this 
pal  o'  mine  was  a  sleepy  sort  o'  guy 
who  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  in 
the  sack  when  he  wasn't  on  watch. 
The  gang  warned  him  about  falling 
asleep  up  there  but  it  didn't  do  any 
good.  He  dozed  and  when  his  two  hours 
were  up  they  had  to  hoist  him  down. 
He  was  asleep  .  .  .  dead.  Frozen  stiff!" 

John  let  the  story  sink  in,  then 
added,  "But  I  guess  you  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  freezing  down  around 
those  Solomon  Islands,  eh  Bill?" 

Solomon  Islands!  The  name  alone 
conjured  up  thoughts  of  days  and 
nights  of  torturous  weather  as  we  rode 
the  heavy  seas  that  pounded  the  battle 
area.  No  rain  for  two  weeks,  and  then 
a  small  typhoon  that  scared  the  day- 


lights  out  of  tne  toughest  of  us. 
Terribly  sick,  shaking  with  fright, 
wounded  men  aboard  who  cried  out 
in  delirium — it  was  'a  nightmarish 
memory;  and  yet  there  was  something 
fresh  and  clean  and  heartening  about 
the  life  of  a  sailor  that  would  always 
be  good  to  remember. 

You  could  talk  to  John  Collins  about 
death  and  disaster  and  the  loss  of  your 
shipmates,  and  you  understood  each 
other's  language;  and  you  never  men- 
tioned the  power  of  the  sunrise  and  the 
rareness  of  the  sunset  and  the  richness 
of  the  nights  at  sea.  You  knew  that 
John  Collins  and  a  lot  of  other  Navy 
men  had  those  things  in  their  blood 
once  they  had  a  taste  of  it.  The  whiff 
of  sea  air  would  do  it,  or  the  clank  of 
the  sea  hook,  or  the  call  to  chow.  You 
had  it  all  the  time  even  though  you 
were  out  of  the  Navy  for  almost  eight 
months;  a  civilian  again,  holding  the 
job  of  office  manager  and  accountant 
for  John  Collins  and  his  County  Hard- 
ware Company. 

VOU  had  the  feeling  of  nostalgia 
whenever  you  thought  of  life  at  sea, 
and  you  wondered  why  that  was,  for 
life  in  the  Navy  in  your  case  was  not 
easy.  Gunner's  Mate  for  a  guy  who  saw 
plenty  of  action  was  a  toughie,  and  the 
machine  gun  bullet  scar  in  your  leg 
came  from  a  Jap  who  did  one  of  the 


suicide  jobs  at  your  deck.  But  you 
didn't  think  too  much  about  the  fight- 
ing phases  of  t^ie  Navy  life;  it  was 
the  unbounded  sense  of  freedom  you 
enjoyed.  To  a  lot  of  other  guys  in  your 
outfit,  the  Navy  was  a  prison;  to  you,  it 
was  freedom. 

I  didn't  listen  very  carefully  to  John 
Collins'  conversation  that  morning.  My 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  all  mixed  up;  I 
thought  of  my  job,  my  mother,  the 
Navy  and  mostly  about  Miriam  Wag- 
ner. I  tried  to  put  all  those  people  and 
things  together,  but  it  didn't  work;  and 
I  knew  that,  somehow,  I'd  have  trouble 
working  out  that  jig-saw  in  the  future. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  office  that 
afternoon  Miss  Green,  one  of  the  sales- 
women in  the  store,  told  me  my  mother 
had  phoned.  I  called  her  at  home  and 
she  said  she  was  dying  to  see  that  new 
movie  over  at  the  Central  Theatre. 

"But,  Mom,"  I  started  to  protest,  "I 
don't  know  what  time  I'll  get  home. 
There  are  some  things  I  have  to  clean 
Up  down  at  the  office.  We're  buying  a 
big  supply  of  paint  .  .  .  John  and 
I  want  to  shelve  it  and  have  it  ready 
for  the  sale  next  week.  I  was  going  to 
get  a  bite  to  eat  downtown  and  stick 
around.  Why  don't  you  run  along  to  the 
movies  and  I'll  see  you  later  when  I 
get  home." 

That  conversation  was  typical  of  the 
way  my  mother  and  I  talked  to  each 


other.  I  felt  responsible  for  her,  felt 
it  all  the  time,  and  yet  I  didn't  have 
the  courage — if  you  want  to  call  it 
that — to  come  right  out  and  say  I  was 
going  to  have  a  date  with  a  girl,  or  try 
to  have  a  date  with  a  girl.  Imagine 
that,  a  fellow  who  played  football, 
who  spent  some  time  at  sea,  who  could 
handle  himself  well  in  any  kind  of 
company,  having  a  complex  about  his 
mother. 

I  tried  to  analyze  the  situation.  On 
one  hand  I  realized  that  I  was  the 
only  one  my  widowed  mother  had  'in 
the  world.  I  understood  that  she  doted 
on  me,  that  she  thought  the  sun  rose 
and  set  on  my  head,  that  she  couldn't 
be  like  other  mothers  who  had  hus- 
bands or  more  than  one  son.  And  on 
the  other  hand  I  knew  that  I  had  my 
own  life  to  lead,  that  some  day  I'd 
want  to  break  those  apron  strings.  I 
knew  that  she  was  disappointed  be- 
cause I  was  not  going  to  the  movies 
with  her  that  night.  Believe  me,  I  felt 
a  pang  of  uneasiness  whenever  I  had  to 
make  a  decision  like  that. 

Mother  had  been  terribly  unhappy 
when  I  was  away  from  her;  her  letters 
to  me  when  I  was  in  the  Navy  were 
proof  of  that.  And  I  knew  she  was 
the  very  best  mother  a  fellow  could 
have.  I  thought  of  all  those  things, 
and  right  in  the  middle  of  the  thoughts 
of  my  mother  I  thought  of  Miriam- 
Wagner! 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  finish  my 
work  that  evening.  I  ate  a  ham  and 
cheese  sandwich  and  drank  a  bottle  of 
milk  at  about  a  quarter  to  eight.  Then 
I  called  Miriam  on  the  phone  and 
asked  her  if  I  could  come  out  to  see 
her. 

"Yes,  Bill,"  Miriam  said  eagerly,  "I 
want  you  to  meet  Dad.  How  soon  will 
you  be  here?" 

I  said  it  would  take  me  twenty  min- 
utes to  drive  to  her  home,  but  it  actual- 
ly took  me  about  a  half  hour.  Miriam 
was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  her  house 
with  her  father  and  she  called  out  to 
me  as  I  stepped  from  the  car.  I  an- 
swered her  greeting  and  started  up 
the  walk  when  I  noticed  something, 
a  slight  action  of  her  father's  that 
punctured  my  enthusiasm.  He  glanced 
quickly  at  his  wrist  watch. 

"This  is  Bill  Brungard,  Dad,"  she 
was  saying,  and  I  put  out  my  hand  to 
her  parent.  He  was  still  looking  at  his 
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watch,  and  I  felt  just  a  little  annoyed 
and  embarrassed.  When  he  shook 
hands  with  me  it  was,  I  thought,  a 
sort  of  uncordial  handshake. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Wagner," 
I  said. 

"How  do  you  do,"  he  replied.  "How 
long  did  it  take  you  to  drive  out?" 

I  said  I  thought  it  took  about  a  half 
hour,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  would 
take  more  than  twenty  minutes.  His 
remark,  I  knew,  was  a  comment  on 
my  promise  to  be  there  ten  minutes 
sooner  than  I  had  arrived. 

"I  know  your  boss,  John  Collins," 
Miriam's  father  remarked.  His  eyes 
were  critical  and  his  tone  business-like. 
I  thought  he  would  sit  down  and  talk 
to  us  for  a  while,  but  he  picked  up  his 
hat  from  a  nearby  table  and  started 
down  the  steps. 

"You'd  better  get  some  sleep  tonight, 
Miriam,"  he  said.  "You  were  out  pretty 
late  at  the  club  last  night.  I'll  be  back 
in  an  hour  or  so."  He  left  us. 

When  her  father  had  walked  down 
the  street  Miriam  led  me  to  a  big  porch 
swing  and  we  sat  down  together. 

"Your  Dad  upset  about  something, 
Miriam?"  I  asked  innocently.  "He 
seemed  sort  of  unfriendly." 

"No,  Bill."  Her  eyes  were  hiding 
something  I  didn't  understand  at  the 
moment.  "He's  that  way,  Bill.  He's  not 
the  friendly  type,  like  you." 

I  had  her  little  hand  in  mine  and 
my  other  arm  was  around  her  shoul- 
der. It  was  a  protective  feeling  I  had 
for  her,  and  I  liked  it.  Miriam  was  the 
dearest,  prettiest  girl  I  had  ever  known; 
and  her  closeness  stirred  me,  made  me 
forget  about  her  father  and  all  the 
other  people  in  the  world.  We  didn't 
talk  much,  just  sat  and  watched  the 
moon  etched  on  the  edge  of  the  chim- 
ney of  the  house  across  the  street, 
listened  to  the  crickets  chirping  a 
farewell  to  summer.  I  could  feel  the 
occasional  magic  of  her  blonde  hair 
as  a  wisp  of  it  brushed  against  my 
cheek,  and  the  scent  of  something  she 
wore  almost  made  me  breathless.  In 
the  moonlight  the  tone  of  her  skin  was 
ivory;  her  lips  were  terribly  inviting. 

Miriam  let  me  kiss  her  after  a  while. 
She  knew  I  was  in  love  with  her,  just 
as  I  knew  her  feelings  about  me.  You 
can  tell  those  things  after  you've  been 
going  around  with  a  girl  for  several 
months,  and  you  don't  have  to  meet 


id  that  didn't  go  over  very  well. 


her  father  to  prove  it.  Speaking  of  her 
father,  he  came  up  the  walk  just  then 
and  Miriam  and  I  stood  up  to  meet  him. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  saw  me  kiss- 
ing his  daughter,  and  at  that  moment 
I  didn't  really  care.  He  was  abrupt  in 
his  greeting. 

"It's  getting  late,  Miriam,"  he  said. 
"You  promised  you'd  get  a  good  night's 
rest."  He  didn't  say  anything  to  me.  I 
said  goodnight  to  Miriam,  and  she  said 


she'd  walk  as  far  as  the  gate  with  me. 

"Don't  mind  my  Dad,"  she  whispered 
softly,  holding  my  hand  in  hers. 

"He  doesn't  like  me,  Miriam,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"Don't  say  that,  dear.  Don't  make 
any   snap   judgments." 

"He  seems  to  have  made  one  re- 
garding me." 

She  turned  up  her  face  and  I  kissed 
her  lightly,.  (Continued  on  page  66) 


lights  out  of  tne  toughest  of  us. 
Terribly  sick,  shaking  with  fright, 
wounded  men  aboard  who  cried  out 
in  delirium— it  was  a  nightmarish 
memory;  and  yet  there  was  something 
fresh  and  clean  and  heartening  about 
the  life  of  a  sailor  that  would  always 
be  good  to  remember. 
You  could  talk  to  John  Collins  about 
.  death  and  disaster  and  the  loss  of  your 
shipmates,  and  you  understood  each 
Other'!  language;  and  you  never  men- 
tioned the  power  of  the  sunrise  and  the 
rareness  of  the  sunset  and  the  richness 
of  the  nights  at  sea.  You  knew  that 
John  Collins  and  a  lot  of  other  Navy 
men  had  those  things  in  their  blood 
once  they  had  a  taste  of  it.  The  whiff 
nl  :;i;i  air  would  do  it,  or  the  clank  of 
the  MB  hook,  or  the  call  to  chow.  You 
had  it  all  il"-  time  even  though  you 
.v,  ii  mil  of  the  N:ivy  for  almost  eight 
months;  a  civilian  again,  holding  the 
job  of  office  manager  and  accountant 
fin  John  Collins  and  his  County  Hard- 
ware Company. 

VOU  had  the  feeling  of  nostalgia 
*  whenever  you  thought  of  life  at  sea, 
and  "hi  wondered  why  that  was,  for 
hi.  mi  the  Navy  in  your  case  was  not 
I  kinner'i  Mate  for  a  guy  who  saw 
plenty  ol  action  whs  a  toughie,  and  the 
machine  gun  bullet  leax  In  youi  log 
came  trora  a  Jap  who  did  one  of  the 


other.  I  felt  responsible  for  her,  felt 
it  all  the  time,  and  yet  I  didn't  have 
the  courage— if  you  want  to  call  it 
that— to  come  right  out  and  say  I  was 
going  to  have  a  date  with  a  girl,  or  try 
to  have  a  date  with  a  girl.  Imagine 
that,  a  fellow  who  played  football, 
who'  spent  some  time  at  sea,  who  could 
handle  himself  well  in  any  kind  or 
company,  having  a  complex  about  his 
mother. 

I  tried  to  analyze  the  situation.  On 
one  hand  I  realized  that  I  was  the 
only  one  my  widowed  mother  had  in 
the  world.  I  understood  that  she  doted 
on  me,  that  she  thought  the  sun  rose 
and  set  on  my  head,  that  she  couldn't 
be  like  other  mothers  who  had  hus- 
bands or  more  than  one  son.  And  on 
the  other  hand  I  knew  that  I  had  my 
own  life  to  lead,  that  some  day  Id 
want  to  break  those  apron  strings.  I 
knew  that  she  was  disappointed  be- 
cause I  was  not  going  to  the  movies 
with  her  that  night.  Believe  me,  I  felt 
a  pang  of  uneasiness  whenever  I  had  to 
make  a  decision  like  that. 

Mother  had  been  terribly  unhappy 
when  I  was  away  from  her;  her  letters 
to  me  when  I  was  in  the  Navy  were 
proof  of  that.  And  I  knew  she  was 
the  very  best  mother  a  fellow  could 
have.  I  thought  of  all  those  things, 
and  right  in  the  middle  of  the  thoughts 
of  my  mother  I  thought  of  Miriam 
Wagner! 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  finish  my 
work  that  evening.  I  ate  a  ham  and 
cheese  sandwich  and  drank  a  bottle  of 
milk  at  about  a  quarter  to  eight.  Then 
I  called  Miriam  on  the  phone  and 
asked  her  if  I  could  come  out  to  see 
her. 

"Yes,  Bill,"  Miriam  said  eagerly,  "I 
want  you  to  meet  Dad.  How  soon  will 
you  be  here?" 

I  said  it  would  take  me  twenty  min- 
utes to  drive  to  her  home,  but  it  actual- 
ly took  me  about  a  half  hour.  Miriam 
was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  her  house 
with  her  father  and  she  called  out  to 
me  as  I  stepped  from  the  car.  I  an- 
swered her  greeting  and  started  up 
the  walk  when  I  noticed  something, 
a  slight  action  of  her  father's  that 
punctured  my  enthusiasm.  He  glanced 
quickly  at  his  wrist  watch. 

"This  is  Bill  Brungard,  Dad,"  she 
was  saying,  and  I  put  out  my  hand  to 
her  parent.  He  was  still  looking  at  his 
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suicide  jobs  at  your  deck.  But  you 
didn't  think  too  much  about  the  fight- 
ing phases  of  the  Navy  life;  it  was 
the  unbounded  sense  of  freedom  you 
enjoyed.  To  a  lot  of  other  guys  in  your 
outfit,  the  Navy  was  a  prison;  to  you,  it 
was  freedom. 

I  didn't  listen  very  carefully  to  John 
Collins'  conversation  that  morning.  My 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  all  mixed  up;  I 
thought  of  my  job,  my  mother,  the 
Navy  and  mostly  about  Miriam  Wag- 
ner. I  tried  to  put  all  those  people  and 
things  together,  but  it  didn't  work;  and 
I  knew  that,  somehow,  I'd  have  trouble 
working  out  that  jig-saw  in  the  future. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  office  that 
afternoon  Miss  Green,  one  of  the  sales- 
women in  the  store,  told  me  my  mother 
had  phoned.  I  called  her  at  home  and 
she  said  she  was  dying  to  see  that  new 
movie  over  at  the  Central  Theatre. 

"But,  Mom,"  I  started  to  protest,  "I 
don't  know  what  time  I'll  get  home. 
There  are  some  things  I  have  to  clean 
up  down  at  the  office.  We're  buying  a 
big  supply  of  paint  .  .  .  John  and 
I  want  to  shelve  it  and  have  it  ready 
for  the  sale  next  week.  I  was  going  to 
get  a  bite  to  eat  downtown  and  stick 
around.  Why  don't  you  run  along  to  the 
movies  and  I'll  see  you  later  when  I 
nime." 

That  conversation  was  typical  of  the 
way  my  mother  and  I  talked  to  each 
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watch,  and  I  felt  just  a  little  annoyed 
and  embarrassed.  When  he  shook 
hands  with  me  it  was,  I  thought,  a 
sort  of  uncordial  handshake. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Wagner  " 
I  said. 

"How  do  you  do,"  he  replied.  "How 
long  did  it  take  you  to  drive  out?" 

I  said  I  thought  it  took  about  a  half 
hour,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  would 
take  more  than  twenty  minutes.  His 
remark,  I  knew,  was  a  comment  on 
my  promise  to  be  there  ten  minutes 
sooner  than  I  had  arrived. 

"I  know  your  boss,  John  Collins," 
Miriam's  father  remarked.  His  eyes 
were  critical  and  his  tone  business-like. 
I  thought  he  would  sit  down  and  talk 
to  us  for  a  while,  but  he  picked  up  his 
hat  from  a  nearby  table  and  started 
down  the  steps. 

"You'd  better  get  some  sleep  tonight, 
Miriam,"  he  said.  "You  were  out  pretty 
late  at  the  club  last  night.  I'll  be  back 
in  an  hour  or  so."  He  left  us. 

When  her  father  had  walked  down 
the  street  Miriam  led  me  to  a  big  porch 
swing  and  we  sat  down  together. 

"Your  Dad  upset  about  something, 
Miriam?"  I  asked  innocently.  "He 
seemed  sort  of  unfriendly." 

"No,  Bill."  Her  eyes  were  hiding 
something  I  didn't  understand  at  the 
moment.  "He's  that  way,  Bill.  He's  not 
the  friendly  type,   like  you." 

I  had  her  little  hand  in  mine  and 
my  other  arm  was  around  her  shoul- 
der. It  was  a  protective  feeling  I  had 
for  her,  and  I  liked  it.  Miriam  was  the 
dearest,  prettiest  girl  I  had  ever  known; 
and  her  closeness  stirred  me,  made  me 
forget  about  her  father  and  all  the 
other  people  in  the  world.  We  didn't 
talk  much,  just  sat  and  watched  the 
moon  etched  on  the  edge  of  the  chim- 
ney of  the  house  across  the  street, 
listened  to  the  crickets  chirping  a 
farewell  to  summer.  I  could  feel  the 
occasional  magic  of  her  blonde  hair 
as  a  wisp  of  it  brushed  against  my 
cheek,  and  the  scent  of  something  she 
wore  almost  made  me  breathless.  In 
the  moonlight  the  tone  of  her  skin  was 
ivory;  her  lips  were  terribly  inviting. 
Miriam  let  me  kiss  her  after  a  while. 
She  knew  I  was  in  love  with  her,  just 
as  I  knew  her  feelings  about  me.  You 
can  tell  those  things  after  you've  been 
going  around  with  a  girl  for  several 
months,   and  you  don't  have  to   meet 


that  didn't  go  over  very  well. 
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Lit  hi.  k"OW,wheth"  he  saw  me  kiss- 
"L  daughter,  and  at  that  moment 
Ididnt  really  fare.  He  was  abrupt  in 
his  greeting.  v 

'It's  getting  late.  Miriam,"  he  said. 
PJ?"  ^omjsri  y°ud  get  a  good  night's 
rest.  He  didn't  say  anything  to  me.  I 
said  goodnight  to  Miriam,  and  she  said 


she'd  walk  is  tat  as  ihe  gate  with  me. 

"Don't  mind  my  Dad,"  she  whispered 
softly,  holding  my  hand  in  hois 

"He  doesn't  like  me.  Miriam."  1  re- 
plied. 

"Don't  s.iy  that.  dear.  Donl  make 
any  snap  Judgments 

"He  seems  to  have  made  one  re- 
garding  me." 

She  turned  up  her  face  and  1  kissed 
her   lightly,    (Continued  on   page  641 


I  CAN'T  think  about  Christmas  this 
year  without  wondering  what  it  will 
mean  to  my  little  son  twenty  years 
from  now,  when  he  is  grown  and  has 
a  Sammy  of  his  own.  Our  first  peaceful 
Christmas  since  1940!  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve. And  I  wonder,  somehow,  how 
peaceful  it  really  is  for  most  of  us. 

Of  course,  everybody  is  happy  that 
the  war  is  over.  But  so  many  of  us  are 
still  waiting  for  the  war  to  be  really 
over,  and  for  our  loved  ones  to  be  back 
with  us  to  share  this  peace.  And  others 
of  us  must  look  into  the  future  without 
hope  because  someone  we  loved  will 
never  come  back. 

Harry  told  me  the  other  day  about  a 
Beechwood  woman  whose  conversation 
he  overheard  on  the  bus.  "They're  going 
to  draft  Johnny — can  you  imagine?" 
she  said,  "Even  though  the  war's  over." 
She  went  on  to  say  that  no  man  of 
twenty  with  his  future  before  him 
should  have  to  go  through  basic  train- 
ing and  be  shipped  to  Europe  or  Asia 
or  the  Philippines  or  Japan — now  that 
the  war's  over.  Harry  says  she  was 
quite  indignant  but  somehow  or  other 
she  didn't  seem  to  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  woman  who  sat  across 
the  way  from  her  in  the  bus  and  lis- 
tened without  making  any  comment. 
Everybody  in  Beechwood  knows  that 
this  small,  sad-eyed  woman's  boy 
Stephen  has  been  on  Guam  for  over  two 
years  and  can't  possibly  be  brought 
home  unless  a  new  young  soldier  can 
be  sent  to  replace  him. 

There  are  a  lot  of  women  like  the 
one  Harry  overheard.  Their  attitude 
seems  to  be  that  the  war  is  over,  and 
there's  no  reason  for  any  further 
sacrifice. 

If  all  of  us  behave  this  way  on  our 
first  peaceful  Christmas  in  four  years, 
we  cannot  count  on  many  peaceful 
Christmases  in  the  future.  Now  that  the 
nervous  strain  and  fear  of  war  has 
passed,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  face  the  real  dangers  of  the 
peace  without  returning  to  the  blind- 
ness that  kept  us  unprepared  and  led 
us  into  this  war  in  the  first  place. 

The  year  of  1945  was  probably  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Besides  the  decisive  defeat  of 
Germany  and  Japan  we  were  awakened 
to  the  deadly  danger  of  the  split  atom. 
Any  woman  who  thinks  about  the  hap- 
piness of  her  home  must  remember  that 
in  hastening  the  end  of  the  war  with 
this  terrifying  invention  we  have  for- 
ever parted  company  with  every  de- 
lusion of  isolation.  When  the  atom  was 
split  the  world  was  united.  If  we  don't 
realize    the    truth    of   that,    "peace    on 


wcon 


farth 


Sacrifice,  discipline,  the  truth  that  the 
world  is  one  family — these  things,  learned 
in    war,  we  must  not  forget  in  peace 


By  JO  AX  DAVIS 
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earth,  good  will  toward  men"  will  be- 
come a  mockery. 

Good  will  toward  men.  .  .  .  Does  that 
phrase  mean  that  on  this  Christmas  we 
can- dare  to  look  upon  our  enemies  with 
anything  less  than  the  hatred  and  anger 
they  have  earned  by  their  brutality  and 
hopeless  egotism?  It  isn't  easy  so  soon 
to  think  about  our  enemies  in  terms  of 
"good  will  toward  men,"  but  once  our 
stern  justice  has  been  established  irrev- 
ocably in  their  hearts  and  minds  we 
can  again  begin  to  remember  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Man  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate  they  too  are  creatures  who 
have  erred,  and  that  to  forgive  them  is 
divine. 

It's  too  early  to  forgive  now.  It's  too 
early,  with  the  pain  of  grief  in  the 
hearts  of  so  many  of  us,  to  do  more  than 
remember  that  our  enemies  must  still 
be  policed.  We  all  think  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  other  fellow — just  like 
the  woman  Harry  overheard.  But  let's 
not,  on  this  Christmas,  forget  that  when 
the  war  was  on  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
was  much  easier  to  kindle  than  it  is 
now  when  everybody  wants  to  get  back 
to  peaceful  pursuits. 

On  this  Christmas  let's  remember 
that  there  is  no  more  painful  question 
to  the  man  in  uniform  than  the  one 
I've  heard  so  often  here  in  Beechwood: 
"When  is  Jack  coming  back  from  over- 
seas? Shouldn't  he  be  back  any  day 
now — after  all,  the  war's  over,  isn't 
it?"  Our  Army  experts  tell  us  that 
even  years  from  now  we  will  still  need 
half    a    million    men    in    our    foreign 


installations.  Today,  with  the  difficult 
job  of  occupying  enemy  land  still  be- 
fore us,  many  men  must  sacrifice  their 
convenience  and  comfort  to  you  and  to 
me.  As  we  sit  around  our  Christmas 
trees  with  thoughts  of  peace  replacing 
thoughts  of  war,  let's  not  forget  those 
men,  or  how  much  pain  we  cause  their 
families  when  we  make  thoughtless 
comments  about  their  absence. 

The  old  Pilgrim  fathers  made  a  law 
which  prescribed  arrest  and  punish- 
ment for  anybody  who  celebrated 
Christmas.  That's  because  they  con- 
sidered exhibitions  of  gaiety  and  hap- 
piness sinful.  I  hope  that  all  of  us  here 
in  Beechwood  will  decorate  and  light 
our  Christmas  trees,  fill  the  cotton- 
covered  floor  with  gaily-packaged 
presents  for  all  the  children  and  grown- 
ups, drink  glog  and  toddies  to  our  fu- 
ture and  in  no  way  imitate  the  strait 
laced  Puritans  of  yesteryear.  But  I  hope 
too  that  the  shadow  of  the  momentous 
years  that  have  just  passed  will  hang 
over  us  as  a  warning  so  that  the  aban- 
don and  foolishness  of  the  same  Christ- 
mas in  1918  will  never  return. 
.  Those  were  the  days  when  we  care- 
lessly turned  our  backs  to  the  past  and 
sought  profit  in  isolation.  That  must 
never  happen  again  if  we  are  to  hope 
for  a  long,  long  chain  of  peaceful 
Christmases. 

In  the  last  war  we  could  think  about 
oceans.  Now  there  are  no  more  oceans. 
If  we  cannot  live  in  good  will  with 
our  friends  and  even  with  our  ene- 
mies, if  we    (Continued  on  page  71) 
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JOAN  and  HARRY  DAVIS,  (When  a  Girl  Marries,  NBC,  daily  at  5:00  P.M.  EST)  are  the  kind 
of  youthful  Americans  whose  job  it  will  be  to  watch  carefully  over  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
so  that  they  may  hand  them  on,  preserved  and  enriched,  to  their  children.  Christmastime  is 
one  of  those  traditions,  and  this  year  little  Sammy  Davis  will  have  all  the  old-fashioned 
excitement — the  mysteriously  bumpy  stocking,  the  breath-taking  tree,  false  snow  powdering 
its  branches  as  white  as  real  snow  outside  that  makes  a  path  for  a  holiday  sleighride.  And  the 
silvery  tinkle  of  sleighbells  will  mingle  in  Sammy's  young  memory  with  the  turkey,  the  cran- 
berries, the  laughter,  the  fascinating,  colorful  makings  of  Christmas,  the  best-beloved  of  holidays. 
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There  was  a  force  in  Andrea  so  powerful,  so  strong,  that  even  when 
she  wasn't  near  it  changed  and  shaped  the  lives  of  the  two  she  so  deeply  loved 


A  NDREA  DENNING  was  the  last 
l\  person  I'd  ever  expect  to  need 
help.  She  was  so  strong,  so  gay,  so 
full  of  the  joy  of  living  that  to  be  with 
her  made  you  feel  stronger  and  happier 
and  more  confident.  And  yet,  here  was 
her  letter,  saying  that  she  was  ill,  asking 
me  to  come  to  take  care  of  her  and  her 
house. 

The  letter  reached  me  in  July,  when 
I  was  on  vacation  from  teaching  school 
in  Sleighton.  I  was  at  my  parents'  farm 
at  the  time,  spending  the  summer  there 
simply  because  I  couldn't  afford  to  go 
anywhere  else.  "I  won't  pretend  that 
coming  here  will  be  a  holiday  for  you," 
Andrea  had  written.  "The  house  is  so 
big,  and  Mike  is  running  himself  ragged 
trying  to  do  his  work  and  to  take  care 
of  me,  too.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  I 
need  help  badly  and  there  just  isn't  any 
to  be  found  here,  I  don't  want  to  bring 
a  stranger  into  the  house  at  this  time, 
and  I  want  very  much  to  see  you." 

Half  suspecting  a  trick,  I  packed  my 
bags  and  took  the  next  train  for  Cor- 
inth, where  Mike  and  Andrea  lived.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  generous,  thought- 
ful tricks  Andrea  had  often  played 
when  we'd  been  in  school  together. 
•We'd  roomed  together  for  four  years, 
ever  since  I  came  in  from  the  farm  and 
Andrea  came  up  from  Corinth  to  go  to 
Sleighton  Normal  School.  And  I  don't 
recall  Andrea's  having  even  a  cold  in 
all  that  time.  She  was  a  big,  breezy 
girl,  with  dark  red-brown  hair  and  a 
lovely  golden  skin.  She  finished  school 
with  honors,  but  I  don't  remember  her 
sitting  still  and  studying  very  much. 
It  was  easier  to  remember  her  in  cap 
and  mittens,  coaxing  me  to  go  skating, 
or  packing  beach  bags,  both  hers  and 
mine,  prbmising  to  help  me  with  my 
homework  if  I  would  go  swimming  with 
the  crowd.  It  was  easier  to  remember 
her  bounding  into  a  room,  saying 
breathlessly,  "Look,  Eileen,  we've  got  to 
do  something  about  that  Flynn  girl. 
She's  going  to  flunk  psychology  unless 
someone  coaches  her.  Now  suppose  I 
take  her  one  evening,  and  you  take  her 
the  next — " 

And  when  we  were  through  school, 
Andrea  hadn't  settled  down  to  teaching, 
as  I  had.  She'd  gone  back  to  Corinth 
and  had  married  Michael  Denning,  a 
big,  brown  young  man  who  looked 
amazingly  like  her.  I'd  never  seen 
Michael,  but  Andrea  had  sent  snapshots, 
and  her  infrequent  letters  were  full  of 
him,  of  their  friends  and  the  places  they 
went.   It's  true  that  I'd  heard  from  her 


only  a  few  times  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  but  then  she  had  always 
been  too  busy  to  write  very  much.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  now  that  she  was 
really  ill,  hard  to  imagine  her  being 
quiet  and  still,  taking  orders  from  a 
doctor.  It  was  much  easier  to  picture 
her  saying  to  her  husband,  "Look,  Mike, 
we've  got  to  do  something  about  Eileen 
Judd.  It's  five  years  now  since  we  got 
.  out  of  school,  and  every  year  she's  not 
only  refused  to  come  to  see  us  but  I'll 
bet  she's  spent  every  vacation  between 
Sleighton  and  the  farm.  One  year  the 
barn  needs  repairing  and  another  year 
her  brother's  teeth  need  straightening, 
and  of  course  everyone  always  looks 
to  Eileen  to  pay  the  bills.  Now  suppose 
we  send  her  the  fare  and  tell  her  I'm 
ill,  and  then  she  just  can't  refuse." 

And  then,  when  I  got  off  the  train 
in  Corinth  on  that  hot  summer  after- 
noon, I  didn't  recognize  Andrea.  I 
recognized  Mike,  from  the  snapshots 
and  because  he  was  exactly  as  Andrea 
had  described  him — very  tall,  very 
broad,  with  his  hat  clapped  carelessly 
on  the  back  of  his  head  and  his  tie  a 
little  askew.  With  him  was  a  tall  slim 
sallow  woman  whose  eyes  were  too  big 
for  her.  thin  face.  Then  the  woman 
waved,  and  ran  up  to  fling  her  arms 
around  me,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  An- 
drea. "Andrea!"  I  cried.  "You  look — " 
I  stopped,  too  late.  I'd  been  going  to 
say  that  she  looked  wonderful,  because 
that     was     what     one     automatically 


thought  of  saying  to  her — but  not  now. 

She  kissed  me  and  moved  back  a 
little,  and  grinned — and  with  the  grin, 
she  was  really  Andrea.  "I  look  ter- 
rible," she  said  cheerfully.  "You  caught 
me  on  one  of  my  bad  days.  Eileen, 
dear,  this  is  Mike." 

Mike's  big  hand  closed  over  mine; 
there  was  relief  in  Mike's  smile.  For  a 
second  I  saw  myself  mirrored  in  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes,  saw  how  I  looked  to 
him — cfark  and  small  compared  to  An- 
drea, but  sturdy  and  competent.  "So 
this  is  Eileen,"  he  said.  "You  took  a 
long  time  to  come  to  see  us." 

Andrea  answered  for  me.  "It's  her 
family,  I've  told  you,  Mike.  There  are 
dozens  of  them,  and  they're  all  crazy 
about  her,  and  they  all  take  advantage 
of  her—" 

I  laughed,  and  protested  that  she  was 
making  me  sound  like  a  martyr,  but  I 
was  glad  of  the  opening  to  talk  about 
my  family,  about  my  teen-age  brother, 
Buddy,  and  my  sister  Meredith's  babies. 
I  made  the  story  of  Dad's  trying  to  en- 
list in  the  Marine  Corps  when  he  was 
'way  over  age  last  throughout  the  drive 
to  the  house.  Inwardly,  I  was  still 
shocked  at  the  change  in  Andrea.  She 
was  really  ill,  not  only  in  her  body,  but 
in  her  soul,  too.  There  was  a  disturbing 
stillness  about  her  and  a  shadow  in  her 
eyes,  a  shadow  that  deepened  whenever 
she  looked  at  Mike.  And  Mike — Mike's 
face,  in  repose,  when  he  forgot  himself, 
was  enough  to  break  your  heart.  There 
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was  a  set,  patient  look  about  it,  as  if 
he  had  already  suffered  too  much  and 
was  only  waiting  for  another  blow  to 
fall. 

Their  house  was  a  big  old-fash- 
ioned one  on  an  old-fashioned  street, 
set  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  lawn 
under  tall  old  elms.  It  had  belonged  to 
Mike's  parents  and  it  was  kept  very 
much  as  it  had  been  when  Mike  was  a 
little  boy  .  .  .  even  the  swings  and  the 
playhouse  behind  the  garden  in  the . 
back  yard  were  painted  and  kept  in  re- 
pair, although  Andrea  and  Mike  had  no 
children.  Inside,  Andrea  had  bright- 
ened the  high-ceilinged  rooms  with  gay 
chintzes,  had  filled  the  empty  fireplace 
with  summer  flowers.  The  kitchen  had 
been  modernized  with  a  porcelain  sink 
and  a  gas  range,  and  there  was  a  large 
refrigerator,  crammed  to  overflowing 
now  with  the  cold  dinner  Andrea  had 
prepared.  "It's  the  last  bit  of  work  I'm 
going  to  do  for  some  time,"  she  re- 
marked as  we  put  the  frosty  dishes  on 
trays.  "Now  that  you're  here,  I'm  going 
to  sit  back  and  let  you  do  everything." 

',rp  HAT'S  what  I  came  for,"  1  told  her. 
-"■  "HoW  long  have  you  been  sick?" 

She  answered  carelessly.  "Oh,  I've 
been  feeling  low  for  three  or  four  years, 
off  and  on.  But  it  hasn't  been  really 
bad  until  lately." 

Three  or  four  years!  And  she  had 
never  written  a  line  to  indicate  that 
anything  was  wrong.  .  .  . 

"That's  why  I  sent  for  you,"  she  went 
on.  "The  doctors  told  me  that  I  ought 
to  rest  this  summer.  I'm  going  to  the 
hospital  in  the  fall." 

"For  an  operation?"  She  didn't 
answer  immediately,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  person  faced  with  an  opera- 
tion might  not  want  to  talk  about  it. 
"You'll  be  all  right  after  that?" 

Still  she  didn't  answer^  She  was 
bending  over  the  table,  arranging  a 
sprig  of  parsley  in  a  salad  bowl,  and 
her  face  had  an  absent,  dreamy  look. 
Then  she  straightened  abruptly,  as  if 
she  had  just  now  heard  me.  "Oh,  yes. 
I'll  be  perfectly  all  right  after  that." 

I  went  weak  with  relief.  I  had  been 
terribly  afraid  for  her,  but  now  no  one 
could  have  doubted  the  ring  of  truth 
in  her  assurance. 

We  were  quite  gay  at  dinner.  As  we 
talked  about  old  times,  about  school,  a 
faint  pink  came  into  Andrea's  thin 
cheeks,  and  whenever  she  laughed,  a 
smile  lighted  the  somber  depths  of 
Mike's  eyes.  When  we  were  ready  for 
dessert,  there  was  a  laughing  squabble 
over  who  should  remove  the  plates. 
"You  sit  still,"  Mike  ordered  me.  "I'll 
do  it.  You're  company." 

Andrea's  eyes  brightened,  and  she 
laughed  happily.  "Company,"  she  said. 


Legacy    was    adapted   from    the    story 
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"Oh,  Mike,  isn't  it  wonderful  to  have 
company  again — "  And  then  she  put 
her  napkin  to  her  face  and  began  to 
cry. 

Mike  was  beside  her  in  an  instant, 
gently  urging  her  to  her  feet.  Still  cry- 
ing, docilely  as  a  child,  Andrea  let  her- 
self be  led  out  of  the  room  and  upstairs. 
I  followed  them  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
wondering  whether  or  not  to  follow.  In 
a  minute  or  two  Mike  came  down  to 
the  landing,  leaned  over  the  bannister. 
"Eileen,"  he  said,  "would  you  mind 
making  a  cup  of  hot  tea?  You'll  find  the 
tea  and  the  pot  in  the  cupboard  nearest 
the  stove—" 

I  made  tea,  fixed  a  tray  wit.h  cream 
and  sugar  from  the  table.  Mike  met  me 
in  the  upper  hall,  took  the  tray  from 
me.  "Come  on  in.  Andrea's  all  right 
now.   She  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

Andrea  was  resting  on  a  chaise 
longue,  bolstered  with  pillows.  She 
smiled  faintly  when  she  saw  me,  stuck 
out  her  lower  lip  in  imitation  of  a  tear- 
ful child.  Mike  left  us  alone,  and  she 
drank  her  tea  gratefully.  "Thanks, 
Eileen,"  she  said  when  the  cup  was 
empty.  "I'm  sorry  I  went  to  pieces, 
but  that's  what's  bothered  me  most 
about  being  sick.  I  mean — Mike  and  I 
are  alone  here  night  after  night,  and 
we  both  love  company,  but  I'm  just  not 
strong  enough  to  have  people  in.  It 
was  a  miracle,  having  another  person 
at  the  table  tonight,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing and  having  fun — " 

I  blinked,  steadied  my  voice.  Per- 
haps my  own  nerves  were  a  little  over- 
wrought; perhaps  I  was  tired  from  the 
trip;  still,  it  was  touching  to  be  told  I'd 
produced  a  miracle.  "But  it  won't  be 
for  long,"  I  said.  "When  you're  rested 
and  well  again — " 

She  moved  her  head  impatiently  on 
the  pillow.  "Oh,  yes,  I  know—"  And 
then  her  voice  faded,  and  the  dreamy 
withdrawn  look  came  over  her  face.  "I 
wish,"  she  said  presently,  wistfully, 
"that  we  could  have  a  party  while 
you're  here.  A  really  big  party,  like 
those  we  used  to  have  when  we  were 
first  married.  Perhaps  in  September, 
because  the  weather  is  always  beauti- 
ful then,  and  the  garden  will  still  be 
nice.  We'd  invite  everybody.  I  want 
you  to  get  to  know  everybody,  Eileen. 
We  have  such  wonderful  friends.  .  .  ." 

After  that,  I  felt  easier  about  Andrea, 
felt  less  disturbed  when  I  thought  of 
the  contrast  between  her  as  she  was 
now  and  the  girl  she  had  been.  Her 
breakdown  at  the  table  had  been  pure 
nerves,  and  I  began  to  believe  that 
much  of  her  illness  was  nervous  rather 
than  physical.  It  would  be  a  natural 
enough  reaction  for  anyone  as  active  as 
she  had  been  to  resent  sickness,  to  fight 
against  it  and  to  feel  hampered  and 
inadequate  because  of  it,  until  she  hurt 
her  own  chances  of  getting  well.  I  felt 
easier  about  my  own  job,  too.  Now  that 
it  seemed  only  a  matter  of  keeping 
Andrea  rested  and  cared  for  and  con- 
tented, I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the 
long,  busy  day.  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  there  was  Mike  to  Tje  got  off 
to  work — Mike,  who  lingered  appre- 
ciatively over  bacon  and  eggs  and  hot 
cereal,  after  months  of  snatching  a  bite 
in  a  downtown  drugstore.  Then  there 
was  the  housework,  and  I  liked  that, 


too,  because  never  had  I  had  such  a 
house  to  care  for.  At  home,  on  the  farm, 
there  had  been  so  many  of  us,  so  many 
muddy  boots  going  in  and  out,  that  the 
furniture  never  stayed  polished,  the 
floors  never  stayed  clean  long  enough 
for  you  to  admire  the  effect  of  your 
own  effort.  .And  the  apartment  I  lived 
in  during  the  school  year — well,  that 
was  just  an  apartment,  a  little  box  of  a 
place  that  had  never  seemed  like  home. 
This  house  was  different.  It  seemed 
to  have  a  spirit  of  its  own  sometimes; 
it  responded, to  attention.   Its  dark  old 


As  we  passed  each  other 
I  felt  his  cheek  brush 
mine,  and  then  I  was  in 
his  arms,  his  lips  on  mine. 


furniture  gleamed  after  a  polishing; 
the  rugs  lay  sleekly  along  the  floors 
and  cushions  fitted  snugly  into  chairs 
as  if  to  say,  "We  are  well  cared  for. 
We  will  repay  you  by  making  you  as 
comfortable  as  we  can."  And,  quiet  as 
the  rooms  were  in  the  morning  after 
Mike  had  gone  to  work  and  Andrea 
still  slept,  they  never  seemed  stiff  and 
unlived-in.  They  had  been  lived  in  for 
too  many  years  for  that.  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  they  were  only  resting  for  a . 
while,  like  Andrea.  When  she  was  well 
again,  the  house  would  be  as  it  should 


be — with  friends  coming  and  going, 
with  children  —  dark,  tousle-headed 
children  who  looked  like  Mike — playing 
in  the  devious,  old-fashioned  halls,  in 
the  playhouse  at  the  back  of  the  garden. 
In  mid-morning  I  took  Andrea's 
breakfast  up  to  her,  and  we  planned 
the  marketing  together,  discussed  what 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  cleaner's,  to  the 
laundry.  Then  I  shopped,  and  came 
back  to  have  a  late  lunch  with  Andrea, 
and  in  the  afternoons  we  read  or  rested 
or  went  on  short  walks  when  the 
weather  wasn't  too  warm.    Mostly,  we 


talked,  and  the  talk  was  nearly  always 
about  school.  I  got  our  class  year  book 
out  of  the  attic,  and  we  spent  hours 
poring  over  it,  discovering  treasures  in 
the  form  of  dance  invitations  and  flat- 
tened favors  and  faded  corsages  pressed 
within  its  pages.  Andrea  never  tired  «of 
looking  at  'it,  asking  about  this  class- 
mate and  that,  reminiscing.  Often  she 
settled  down  for  her  before-dinner  nap 
still  laughing  over  some  long-forgotten 
incident,  and  I  would  go  downstairs 
thinking  that  surely,  when  she  could 
laugh  like  that,  she  was  already  on  her 
way  to  getting  well. 

Then  would  come  one  of  the  best 
hours  of  the  whole  day,  when  dinner 
was  on  the  stove,  and  the  rich  smells 
from  the  bubbling  pots  mingled  with 
the  cool  evening  breeze  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  garden  outside.  Mike 
would  come  in,  then,  quietly,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  Andrea.  He'd  stop  to  toss  his 
hat  into  the  closet  in  the  hall,  and  then 
he'd  come  out  to  the  kitchen  to  ask  how 
Andrea  was  feeling.  "Just  fine,"  I'd 
say,  and  then  I'd  tell  him  all  about  our 
day,  and  he  would  listen  and  prompt 
me  and  prowl  about  the  kitchen,  paus- 
ing to  spread  a  cracker  with  cheese,  to 
dip  an  experimental  spoon  into  the  soup 
kettle,  until  I  made  a  great  show  of 
starting  after  him  and  scolding  him  for 
spoiling  his  dinner.  Then  he'd  grin  and 
duck  and  take  his  paper  into  the  living- 
room,  and  I'd  turn  back  to  my  cooking, 
satisfied.  It  was  worth  a  little  pre- 
tense to  see  Mike  smile. 

You  see,  as  the  weeks  passed,  it  was 
Mike  I  worried  about,  more  than-  I 
worried  about  Andrea.  I  was  sure  that 
Andrea  was  getting  better.  She  still  had 
her  "bad  days" — days  when  she  was 
white  and  crippled  with  pain,  but  they, 
I  assumed,  would  continue  until  she 
was  operated  upon.  But  my  own  eyes 
told  me  that  her  color  had  improved 
and  her  cheeks  had  filled  out  a  little, 
and — more  important  than  anything 
else — the  shadow  came  less  often  to  her 
eyes. 

But  Mike  lost  weight,  in  spite  of  all 
my  efforts  at  the  stove.  And  daily  his 
face  grew  more  set  in  its  despairing 
lines,  as  if  he  carried  the  burden  of  a 
hopelessness  Andrea  herself  didn't  feel. 
He  hung  close  to  Andrea,  too,  always 
seeking  to  meet  her  eyes,  reaching  out 
to  touch  her — almost  like  a  little  boy 
who  was  afraid  that  his  mother  might 
go  away  and  leave  him. 

In  the  "  evenings  when  the  dinner 
dishes  were  done,  the  three  of  us 
would  sit  in  the  livingroom  for  a  while, 
and  then  Mike  would  follow  Andrea  up 
to  her  room  while  I  settled  back  with 
some  mending  or  a  book.  In  a  little 
while  the  murmur  of  voices  from  An- 
drea's room  would  stop,  and  her  door 
would  close,  and  I'd  hear  Mike's  foot- 
steps going  to  his  room  at  the  front  of 
the  house.  For  what,  I  wondered?  He 
was  up  late  every  night,  because  there 
was  always  a  light  under  his  door  when 
I  went  upstairs.  Always  a  light,  and 
never  a  sound  from  the  room.  Was  he 
reading,  or  just  sitting  there,  staring 
ahead  at  something  I  couldn't  see?  I 
worried  about  it,  and  I  wondered,  too, 
at  the  biting  pain  in  my  own  heart 
whenever  I  thought  of  the  lonely,  un- 
happy man.    (Continued  on  page  52) 
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was  a  set,  patient  look  about  it,  as  if 
he  had  already  suffered  too  much  and 
was  only  waiting  for  another  blow  to 

fall 

Their  house  was  a  big  old-fash- 
ioned one  on  an  old-fashioned  street, 
set  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  lawn 
under  tall  old  elms.  It  had  belonged  to 
Mike's  parents  and  it  was  kept  very 
much  as  it  had  been  when  Mike  was  a 
little  boy  .  .  .  even  the  swings  and  the 
playhouse  behind  the  garden  in  the. 
back  yard  were  painted  and  kept  in  re- 
pair, although  Andrea  and  Mike  had  no 
children.  Inside,  Andrea  had  bright- 
ened the  high-ceilinged  rooms  with  gay 
chintzes,  had  filled  the  empty  fireplace 
with  summer  flowers.  The  kitchen  had 
been  modernized  with  a  porcelain  sink 
and  a  gas  range,  and  there  was  a  large 
refrigerator,  crammed  to  overflowing 
now  with  the  cold  dinner  Andrea  had 
prepared.  "It's  the  last  bit  of  work  I'm 
going  to  do  for  some  time,"  she  re- 
marked as  we  put  the  frosty  dishes  on 
trays.  "Now  that  you're  here,  I'm  going 
to  sit  ba'ck  and  let  you  do  everything." 

"1^  HAT'S  what  I  came  for,"  I  told  her. 
■■•  "HoW  long  have  you  been  sick?" 
She  answered  carelessly.  "Oh,  I've 
been  feeling  low  for  three  or  four  years, 
off  and  on.  But  it  hasn't  been  really 
bad  until  lately." 

Three  or  four  years  I  And  she  had 
never  written  a  line  to  indicate  that 
anything  was  wrong.  .  .  . 

"That's  why  I  sent  for  you,"  she  went 
on.  "The  doctors  told  me  that  I  ought 
to  rest  this  summer.  I'm  going  to  the 
hospital  in  the  fall." 

"For  an  operation?"  She  didn't 
answer  immediately,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  person  faced  with  an  opera- 
tion might  not  want  to  talk  about  it. 
"You'll  be  all  right  after  that?" 

Still  she  didn't  answer,  She  was 
bending  over  the  table,  arranging  a 
sprig  of  parsley  in  a  salad  bowl,  and 
her  face  had  an  absent,  dreamy  look. 
Then  she  straightened  abruptly,  as  if 
she  had  just  now  heard  me.  "Oh,  yes. 
I'll  be  perfectly  all  right  after  that." 
I  went  weak  with  relief.  I  had  been 
terribly  afraid  for  her,  but  now  no  one 
could  have  doubted  the  ring  of  truth 
in  her  assurance. 

We  were  quite  gay  at  dinner.  As  we 
talked  about  old  times,  about  school,  a 
faint  pink  came  into  Andrea's  thin 
cheeks,  and  whenever  she  laughed,  a 
smile  lighted  the  somber  depths  of 
Mike's  eyes.  When  we  were  ready  for 
dessert,  there  was  a  laughing  squabble 
over  who  should  remove  the  plates. 
"You  sit  still,"  Mike  ordered  me.  "I'll 
do  it.  You're  company." 

Andrea's  eyes  brightened,  and  she 
laughed  happily.  "Company,"  she  said. 
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Legacy   ma    adapted   /rom    the    story 
"My  Name  Is  Mary  Smith,"  written  by 
F.ugenia  Klein  for  CBS's  Stars 
Over  Hollywood,  Saturdays,  12:30  P.M.,  EST 


■■■■■■■I      ■ 


-Oh    Mike    isn't  it  wonderful  to  have 

^nanv  aeain-"    And  then  she  put 

hrPn7king?o  her  face  and  began  to 

Mike  was  beside  her  in  an _  instant 
ly  urging  her  to  her  feet.  Still  ciy 
docilely  as  a  child,  Andrea  let  her- 

-,,  be  led  out  of  the  room  and  upstairs. 

followed  them  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 


cry 

geXVglng^rTo  her  feet.  Still  cry- 
fng  docilely  as  a  child,  Andrea  let  her- 
self be  led  out  of  the  room  and  upstairs. 
I  followed  them  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
wondering  whether  or  not  to  follow.  In 
a  minute  or  two  Mike  came  down  to 
the  landing,  leaned  over  the  bannister 
"Eileen,"  he  said,  "would  you  mind 
making  a  cup  of  hot  tea?  You  |W^ 
tea  and  the  pot  in  the  cupboard  nearest 
the  stove — " 

I  made  tea,  fixed  a  tray  with  cream 
and  sugar  from  the  table.  Mike  met  me 
in  the  upper  hall,  took  the  tray  from 
me.  "Come  on  in.  Andrea's  aU  right 
now.  She  wants  to  talk  to  you-"     . 

Andrea  was  resting  on  a  chaise 
longue,  bolstered  with  pillows.  She 
smiled  faintly  when  she  saw  me,  stuck 
out  her  lower  lip  in  imitation  of  a  tear- 
ful child.  Mike  left  us  alone,  and  she 
drank  her  tea  gratefully.  "Thanks, 
Eileen,"  she  said  when  the  cup  was 
empty.  "I'm  sorry  I  went  to  pieces, 
but  that's  what's  bothered  me  most 
about  being  sick.  I  mean— Mike  and  I 
are  alone  here  night  after  night,  and 
we  both  love  company,  but  I'm  just  not 
strong  enough  to  have  people  in.  It 
was  a  miracle,  having  another  person 
at  the  table  tonight,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing and  having  fun — " 

I  blinked,  steadied  my  voice.  Per- 
haps my  own  nerves  were  a  little  over- 
wrought; perhaps  I  was  tired  from  the 
trip;  still,  it  was  touching  to  be  told  I'd 
produced  a  miracle.  "But  it  won't  be 
for  long,"  I  said.  "When  you're  rested 
and  well  again—" 

She  moved  her  head  impatiently  on 
the  pillow.  "Oh,  yes,  I  know — "  And 
then  her  voice  faded,  and  the  dreamy 
withdrawn  look  came  over  her  face.  "I 
wish,"  she  said  presently,  wistfully, 
"that  we  could  have  a  party  while 
you're  here.  A  really  big  party,  like 
those  we  used  to  have  when  we  were 
first  married.  Perhaps  in  September, 
because  the  weather  is  always  beauti- 
ful then,  and  the  garden  will  still  be 
nice.  We'd  invite  everybody.  I  want 
you  to  get  to  know  everybody,  Eileen. 
We  have  such  wonderful  friends.  .  .  ." 
After  that,  I  felt  easier  about  Andrea, 
felt  less  disturbed  when  I  thought  of 
the  contrast  between  her  as  she  was 
now  and  the  girl  she  had  been.  Her 
breakdown  at  the  table  had  been  pure 
nerves,  and  I  began  to  believe  that 
much  of  her  illness  was  nervous  rather 
than  physical.  It  would  be  a  natural 
enough  reaction  for  anyone  as  active  as 
she  had  been  to  resent  sickness,  to  fight 
against  it  and  to  feel  hampered  and 
inadequate  because  of  it,  until  she  hurt 
her  own  chances  of  getting  well  I  felt 
easier  about  my  own  job,  too.  Now  that 
it  seemed  only  a  matter  of  keeping 
Andrea  rested  and  cared  for  and  con- 
ented  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the 
long,  busy  day.  The  first  thing  °n  ft* 
morning,  there  was  Mike  to  "£?  got  off 
to  work-Mike,  who  lingered  fpore 
ciatively  over  bacon  and  eggs  anS  w 
cereal  after  months  of  snatching™ ££ 
in  a  downtown  drugstore  T-ZLt  jv 
-as  the  houseworKd%T1!keendtft5arte 


too,  because  never  had  I  had  such  a 
house  to  care  for.  At  home,  on  the  farm 
there  had  been  so  many  of  us,  so  many 
muddy  boots  going  in  and  out,  that  the 
furniture  never  stayed  polished,  the 
floors  never  stayed  clean  long  enough 
for  you  to  admire  the  effect  of  y0ur 
own  effort.  .And  the  apartment  I  live<l 
in  during  the  school  year— well,  that 
was  just  an  apartment,  a  little  box  of  a 
place  that  had  never  seemed  like  home. 
This  house  was  different.  It  seemed 
to  have  a  spirit  of  its  own  sometimes; 
it  responded  .to  attention.    Its  dark  old 


lirniture    gleamed    after    a    polishing; 

Ke  rugs  lay  sleekly  along  the  floors 
nd  cushions  fitted  snugly  into  chairs 
s  if  to  say,  "We  are  well  cared  for. 
fe  will  repay  you  by  making  you  as 
omfortable  as  we  can."  And,  quiet  as 
he  rooms  were  in  the  morning  after 
Jike  had  gone  to  work  and  Andrea 
till  slept,  they  never  seemed  stiff  and 
inlived-in.  They  had  been  lived  in  for 

too  many  years  for  that.  I  could  almost 
ancy  that  they  were  only  resting  for  a. 
vhile,  like  Andrea.  When  she  was  well 
igain,  the  house  would  be  as  it  should 


children  who  looked  «3g£ 
n  the  devious,  old-fashioned  halls  in 
the  playhouse  at  the  back  of  the  garden 

breakfast  rtninKg  '  t0°k  Andrea^ 
orealttast  up  to  her,  and  we  planned 

the  marketing  together,  discussed  what 

was -to  be  sent  to  the  cleaner's   to  the 

laundry.    Then   I  shopped,   and   came 

ana  in°thhria  tate  lunch  with  AnSre^ 
and  m  the  afternoons  we  read  or  rested 
or  went  on  short  walks  when  the 
weather  wasn't  too  warm.   Mostly   we 


As  we  passed  each  other 
I  felt  his  cheek  brush 
mine,  and  then  I  was'n 
his  arms,  his  lips  on  min*- 


talked,  and  the  talk  was  nearly  always 
about  school.  I  got  our  class  year  book 
out  of  the  attic,  and  we  spent  hours 
poring  over  it,  discovering  treasures  in 
the  form  of  dance  invitations  and  flat- 
tened favors  and  faded  corsages  pressed 
within  its  pages.  Andrea  never  tired  -of 
looking  at 'it,  asking  about  this  class- 
mf .,  j*",d  that'  re"i'iiscing.  Often  she 
settled  down  for  her  before-dinner  nap 
still  laughing  over  some  long-forgotten 
incident,  and  I  would  go  downstairs 
thinking  that  surely,  when  she  could 
laugh  like  that,  she  was  already  on  her 
way  to  getting  well. 

Then  would  come  one  of  the  best 
hours  of  the  whole  day,  when  dinner 
was  on  the  stove,  and  the  rich  smells 
from  the  bubbling  pots  mingled  with 
the  cool  evening  breeze  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  garden  outside.  Mike 
would  come  in,  then,  quietly,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  Andrea.  He'd  stop  to  toss  his 
hat  into  the  closet  in  the  hall,  and  then 
he'd  come  out  to  the  kitchen  to  ask  how 
Andrea  was  feeling.  "Just  fine,"  I'd 
say,  and  then  I'd  tell  him  all  about  our 
day,  and  he  would  listen  and  prompt 
me  and  prowl  about  the  kitchen,  paus- 
ing to  spread  a  cracker  with  cheese,  to 
dip  an  experimental  spoon  into  the  soup 
kettle,  until  I  made  a  great  show  of 
starting  after  him  and  scolding  him  for 
spoiling  his  dinner.  Then  he'd  grin  and 
duck  and  take  his  paper  into  the  living- 
room,  and  I'd  turn  back  to  my  cooking, 
satisfied.  It  was  worth  a  little  pre- 
tense to  see  Mike  smile. 

You  see,  as  the  weeks  passed,  it  was 
Mike  I  worried  about,  more  than  I 
worried  about  Andrea.  I  was  sure  that 
Andrea  was  getting  better.  She  still  had 
her  "bad  days" — days  when  she  was 
white  and  crippled  with  pain,  but  they, 
I  assumed,  would  continue  until  she 
was  operated  upon.  But  my  own  eyes 
told  me  that  her  color  had  improved 
and  her  cheeks  had  filled  out  a  little, 
and — more  important  than  anything 
else — the  shadow  came  less  often  to  her 
eyes. 

But  Mike  lost  weight,  in  spite  of  all 
my  efforts  at  the  stove.  And  daily  his 
face  grew  more  set  in  its  despairing 
lines,  as  if  he  carried  the  burden  of  a 
hopelessness  Andrea  herself  didn't  feel. 
He  hung  close  to  Andrea,  too,  always 
seeking  to  meet  her  eyes,  reaching  out 
to  touch  her — almost  like  a  little  boy 
who  was  afraid  that  his  mother  might 
go  away  and  leave  him. 

In  the  '  evenings  when  the  dinner 
dishes  were  done,  the  three  of  us 
would  sit  in  the  livingroom  for  a  while, 
and  then  Mike  would  follow  Andrea  up 
to  her  room  while  I  settled  back  with 
some  mending  or  a  book.  In  a  little 
while  the  murmur  of  voices  from  An- 
drea's room  would  stop,  and  her  door 
would  close,  and  I'd  hear  Mike's  foot- 
steps going  to  his  room  at  the  front  of 
the  house.  For  what,  I  wondered?  He 
was  up  late  every  night,  because  there 
was  always  a  light  under  his  door  when 
I  went  upstairs.  Always  a  light,  and 
never  a  sound  from  the  room.  Was  he 
reading,  or  just  sitting  there,  staring 
ahead  at  something  I  couldn't  see?  I 
worried  about  it,  and  I  wondered,  too, 
at  the  biting  pain  in  my  own  heart 
whenever  I  thought  of  the  lonely,  un- 
happy man.   (Continued  on  page  52) 

At 


Right  from  the  start  the  Haymes  romance  has  been  a 
triangle:  Dick,  Joanne  and  the  long  distance  operator 


Helen  Joanna  hasn't 
traveled  as  much  as 
her  Dad,  Mother,  or 
big  brother  Skipper. 
But  that  suits  her — 
she  loves  Hollywood! 


By  JOANNE  MARSHALL  HAYMES 


WHEN  Dick  Haymes  tried  to 
bounce  up  from  New  York  City 
to  Saratoga  to  see  me  when  we 
were  courting  and  had  nothing  but 
trouble  on  the  trip — he  took  a  plane, 
and  was  grounded,  hired  a  car  and  ran 
out  of  gas,  hitched  ninety  miles  the  rest 
of  the  way  and  got  into  Saratoga  just 
in  time  to  catch  his  train  back  to  New 
York — he  told  me  to  think  nothing 
of  it. 

"That's  the  way  things  happen  with 
me,"  he  said,  "I'm  the  original  hard 
luck  kid." 

I  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  I 
should  have.  That  was  a  mild  sample 
of  the  Haymes  bad  luck. 

When  we  were  married,  we  were 
broke. 

When  our  first  baby  came,  we  were 
broke  and  homeless. 

And  when  we  found  out  a  second 
baby  was  on  the  way,  we  were  broke, 
and  homeless,  and  Dick  was  sick  and 
out  of  a  job. 

We  stayed  in  love  through  it  all — 
grew  more  in  love,  really.  True  love, 
for  us  Haymeses,  fairly  bloomed  under 
adversity.  And  may  I  add,  with  fingers 
crossed,  that  I  hope  that  doesn't  mean 
that  love  will  fly  out  the  window  with 
success — for  things  are  looking  up  right 
now.  What  with  Dick  starring  on  his 
own  show  on  the  air,  playing  leads 
opposite  Betty  Grable  in  Fox  pictures. 
And  what — I  pinch  myself  when  I  think 
of  it — with  my  new  contract  with  How- 
ard Hawkes.  The  man  who  picked 
Lauren  Bacall  for  stardom  has  picked 
me  as  a  "find"  ...  he  says  things  look 
good  for  a  career  for  me  on  the  screen. 
Things  are  looking  up  indeed. 

When  I  met  Dick  both  of  us  were 
champing  at  the  bit — waiting  for  the 
big  break,  the  first  one  which  is  always 
so  hard  to  get.    Dick  was  soloist  with 


With  Dick  Haymes  starring  in  his  own  CBS  show,  and  Joanne  all  set  for  a  movie 
career,  the  Haymeses  will  have  to  revise  their  theory  about  love   blooming  in  adversity. 


Harry  James'  band,  and  dying  to  try 
to  make  good  on  his  own  as  a  singer. 
I  was  dancing  with  the  Samba  Sirens 
at  Copacabana,  and  dying  to  make  good 
on  my  own  too. 

We  met  the  night  before  the  Sirens 
opened  with  Benny  Goodman's  band  at 
the  New  York  Paramount  theater.  Our 
whole  troupe  invaded  the  Lincoln  Hotel 
where  Harry  James  and  his  band  were 
playing,  and  the  whole  band  dropped 
by  our  table  to  smoosch.  It  was  a  big 
night. 

Dick  and  I  shined  up  to  one  another 
right  away,  but  we  didn't  have  much 
chance  to  follow  up  on  our  meeting. 
Dick  made  records  with  the  band  in 
the  mornings,  broadcast  in  the  after- 
noons, and  sang  at  the  hotel  at  night. 
And  I  was. doing  four  shows  a  day  my- 
self. We  did  have  dinner  once  or  twice, 
but  we  were  never  alone. 

Then  the  Sirens  left  New  York  for  a 
road  tour,  and  Dick  and  I  tried  to  stay 
in  touch  by  long  distance. 

Our  show  went  to  Boston,  to  the  Ritz 
Carlton.  Dick  couldn't  get  up,  but  he 
sent  his  pal,  Marty  Clark,  to  ply  his 
suit  with  me.  Marty  convinced  me  that 


Dick  was  lonesome  for  me,  so  I  flew 
into  New  York  one  Saturday  night,  and 
hurried  back  on  Sunday.  And — believe 
me,  I  was  as  surprised  as  anybody — 
when  I  got  back  I  was  engaged. 

Dick  and  I  finally  had  spent  a  mo- 
ment alone. 

I  left  Boston  and  went  to  Piping 
Rock — more  romance  by  long  distance 
phone.  I  had  my  engagement  ring — 
otherwise  I  would  have  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  a  dream.  Not  even 
Marty  could  get  to  Piping  Rock  to  re- 
assure me. 

Saratoga  was  the  next  stop,  for  me. 
Dick  was  still  in  New  York,  and  I  told 
in  the  first  paragraph  what  happened 
when  he  tried  to  get  up  to  see  me. 
When  I  got  back  to  New  York,  Dick 
was  in  Maine  with  the  band.  We  had 
been  engaged  for  a  whole  summer,  and 
spent  less  than  twenty-four  hours  to- 
gether. It  was  just  a  hint  of  what  was 
to  come. 

September  came  and  we  were  both 
in  New  York.  Dick  thought  we'd  never 
get  a  better  chance  to  get  married.  I 
protested  that  we  didn't  have  any 
money.  It  didn't  matter,  Dick  said — we 


could  get  it.  So  we  made  our  plans — 
elaborate  plans  they  were,  too,  for  a 
couple  of  stony  broke  kids. 

We  were  married  on  the  morning  of 
September  twenty-first  at  the  Eighty- 
sixth  street  Episcopal  Church,  with  five 
hundred  of  our  friends  on  hand  to  wish 
us  well. 

Mother  had  made  my  white  satin 
wedding  gown  and  long  veil,  and  all  of 
the  gowns  worn  by  my  attendants. 
Helen  Dillard's — she  was  my  maid  of 
honor — was  blue  velvet,  and  Shannon 
Dean  and  Alice  Walsh,  the  bridesmaids, 
wore  similar  princess  style  gowns  of 
gold  and  rose. 

Dick  was  in  full  formal  dress,  split- 
tail  morning  coat  and  all— thanks  to  a 
rental  agency,  and  a"  $100  loan  for  the 
emergency  from  his  boss — and  best  man 
— Harry  James.  His  luck  running  true 
to  form,  Dick  limped  up  to  the  altar  to 
meet  me.  He  had  been  struck  by  a 
passing  automobile  just  as  he  started 
across  the  street  to  enter  the  church. 

We  were  all  very  gay — borrowed 
money  and  Dick's  skinned  knee  for- 
gotten. 

The  wedding  (Continued  on  page  65) 
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Frank  Morgan,  NBC's  Kraft  Music  Hall 


Frank  Morgan's  befuddled  fun  swings  in 
behind  this  theme  by  John  Scott 


Trotter,  musical  director  of 


Kraft  Music  Hall,  and  Carroll 


Carroll,  Thursdays  at  9:00  P.M.  EST,  NBC 
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GOOD  NEWS"  for  gourmets  was  the 
recent  removal  of  cheese  from  the 
ration  list.  There  is  almost  no 
limit  for  the  uses  of  this  food  favorite; 
a  complete  protein,  as  meats  are,  it  pro- 
vides the  same  nutritive  values,  and  a 
variety  of  types  and  flavors  ensures  zest 
for  even  the  simplest  meals,  for  every 
course — from  soup  right  through 
dessert. 

Crispy  Baked   Eggs  and  Cheese 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter  or  bacon  fat 
%  cup  grated  American  cheese 

2  cups  corn  flakes 
6  eggs 

%  teaspoon  salt 

Dash  of  pepper 

Pour  butter  over  corn  flakes,  add 
cheese  and  toss  lightly  to  mix.  Arrange 
corn  flakes  to  form  a  nest  in  six  sections 
of  greased  muffin  pan;  or  use  custard 
cups.  Break  eggs  carefully,  slipping 
one  into  each  nest.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Bake  in  slow  oven 
(825°  F.)  until  eggs  are  firm,  about  20 
minutes.  To  serve,  loosen  with  .knife 
or  spatula  and  lift  out  gently.  Or  bake 
in  greased  shallow  baking  dish.  Place 
corn  flakes  in  bottom  of  pan  and  ar- 
range to  form  6  nests.  Break  an  egg 
into  each.  Serve  with  bacon  or  ham. 
For  variety,  place  1  tablespoon  tomato 
ketchup  or  2  tablespoons  condensed 
tomato  soup  in  each  nest  before  adding 
eggs. 

Lemon  Cheese  Pie 

1  package  vanilla  prepared  pudding 
1%  cups  milk 
V*  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

1  cup  cottage  cheese 

1  baked  9-inch  pie  shell 

Place  pudding  powder  in  saucepan. 
Add  milk  gradually„stirring  constantly. 


Place  over  medium  flame  and  cook  until 
mixture  comes  to  a  boil  and  is  thick- 
ened, stirring  constantly.  Add  lemon 
juice,  lemon  rind,  and'  cheese.  Cool. 
Turn  into  pie  shell. 

As  a  pepper-up  for  left-over's,  cheese 
is  almost  indispensable,  for  delicious 
casseroles  may  be  made  from  small 
amounts  of  left-over  cooked  meat  and 
vegetables,  rice,  macaroni,  and  noodles. 
Here  are  a  few  appetizing  combinations: 

Beef  casseroles:  Use  beef  with  white 
onions,  peas,  carrots,  and  gravy.  Or 
beef  with  celery,  rice,  and  tomato  sauce. 

Veal  casseroles:  Use  veal  with  lima 
beans,  corn,  and  tomato  sauce  in  nest 
of  well-seasoned  spaghetti.  Or  veal 
with  chives,  sauteed  mushrooms,  car- 
rots, potato  balls  or  cubes,  and  gravy. 

Pork  casseroles:  Use  layers  of  pork, 
sweet  potatoes  and  raw  apple  rings  with 
a  little  cider  or  water  (no  sauce 
needed).  Or  pork  with  rice,  thick  raw 
onion  rings,  peas  and  tomatoes. 

Ham  casseroles:  Use  ham  with  cauli- 
flower or  cabbage.   Or  ham  with  string 


Off  the  ration  list  at 
last,  cheese  couldn't  be 
more  welcome.  Pro- 
tein-rich, it's  a  meat 
substitute.  Or  use  it  for 
itself  as  a  meaFs  be- 
ginning, end,  or  tangy, 
delicious  main  featttre. 


beans,  noodles  and"  mushroom  sauce.  Or 
ham  with  corn  and  green  peas. 

Lamb  casseroles:  Use  lamb  with 
green  beans,  rice,  a  few  raisins,  and 
curry  sauce.  Or  lamb  with  cubed 
turnips,  peas,  carrots,  and  gravy;  make 
a  border  of  overlapping  slices  of  potato 
around  edge  of  casserole  and  nil' center 
with  cheese  topping. 

Cut  ingredients  into  cubes,  strips,  or 
slices.  To  bring  out  best  flavor  of  meat, 
saute  with  small  amount  of  minced 
onion  in  fat.  Combine  ingredients  with 
well-seasoned  gravy  or  sauce,  using  % 
as  much  sauce  as  total  other  ingredients. 
Bits  of  sauteed  mushroom,  green  pep- 
per, celery,  tomato,  or  special  season- 
ings may  be  added  for  extra  flavor. 
Sprinkle  with  cheese  topping.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  30  minutes. 

Cheese  Topping 

1  cup  corn  flakes  or  40%  bran  flakes, 
whole  or  crushed 

1  teaspoon  melted  butter 
Va  cup  grated  American  cheese 

Heat  flakes  in  saucepan.  Pour  butter 
over  hot  flakes  and  toss  lightly  to  dis- 
tribute butter  evenly.  -Put  into  bowl; 
add  grated  cheese  and  mix  lightly. 
Sprinkle  as  topping  over  small  dish 
served  in  small  casserole.  For  large 
casserole,  double  recipe. 


By 
KATE  SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR'S 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 
Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  night 
show,  heard  over 
CBS,    at   8:30   EST. 
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LOVELY  PRODIGAL  BACK  FOR  GOOD  .  .  . 

Let's  hope  that  Jane  Pickens'  stay  of  a 
year  in  radio  means  that  she's  back  on  the 
air  for  good.  Her  being  away  for  several 
years  left  a  sizable  dent  in  listening  enjoy- 
ment. Now  that  she's  been  singing  for  a 
year  on  the  American  Melody  Hour  (CBS, 
Tuesdays,  7:30  P.M.,  EST),  maybe  all  her 
fan  mail  will  have  convinced  her  she  really 
ought  to  stay  around. 

Remember  the  Pickens  Sisters?  Jane, 
Patti  and  Helen — born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia 
— started  singing  together  as  children.  Jane 
went  a  little  beyond  this,  studying  singing 
and  piano  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  Paris  with  Camille  de  Creus  and 
at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York.  At 
Juilliard,  she  won  scholarships. 

In  1932,  the  Pickens  girls  came  to  New 
York  to  see  what  they  could  do  with  their 
singing.  At  first,  they  didn't  get  far.  Then 
Helen  got  a  job  as  secretary  to  Estella 
Karn,  Mary  Margaret  McBride's  manager. 
Eventually,  Miss  Karn  heard  the  girls 
sing,  liked  them  so  much  that  she  arranged 
for  auditions  for  them  with  Leo  Reisman 
and  Vincent  Lopez.  The  two  bandleaders 
were  sufficiently  impressed  to  get  the  girls 
a  job  on  station  WMCA.  A  little  while 
later,  the  Pickens  Sisters  made  a  record 
audition  for  NBC  and  landed  a  three-year 
contract  with  the  network. 

The  girls  went  far  and  fast — and  might 
be  a  top  singing  trio  still,  if  Dan  Cupid 
hadn't  interfered.  In  1937,  Helen — the  first 
— got  married.  Then  Patti  followed  suit. 
Even  sister  Grace,  who  doesn't  sing  but 
was  doing  very  well  as  the  manager  for  the 
trio,  got  married.  That  left  Jane,  who  is 
still  resisting  some  very  handsome  offers 
of  matrimony. 

Jane  became  a  soloist,  willy-nilly.  Not 
that  her  style  was  cramped  by  that.  She 
stepped  into  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  and  then 
went  on  to  night  clubs,  scoring  huge  suc- 
cesses wherever  she  appeared. 

When  she  was  in  New  York  about  a  year 
ago,  the  sponsors  of  the  American  Melody 
Hour  asked  her  to  fill  in  for  four  weeks, 
while  the  leading  soprano  of  the  show  had 
a  vacation.  Jane  did  that  and  the  fan  mail 
was  terrific.  She  was  asked  to  stay  on  the 
show  and  for  awhile  she  thought  she 
wouldn't  be  able  to  dp  it,  because  she  had 
a  contract  to  go  to  Florida  to  sing  in  Miami. 
Then,  the  government  put  a  ban  on  horse- 
racing  and  most  of  the  Florida  night  clubs 
closed  up — because  the  tracks  that  brought 
people  there  were  shut  down. 

She  still  does  night  club  dates,  but  she 
makes  sure  that  none  of  them-  is  out  of 
commuting  distance  from  New  York. 
Wherever  she  is,  every  Tuesday,  she  packs 
up  and  returns  to  New  York  for  her  broad- 
cast, then  trains  or  planes  back  for  the 
supper  show  at  the  night  club. 
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9:00  ABC:     Breakfast  Club 
9:00  NBC:    Ed  East  &  Polly 
9:15  CBS:     Arthur  Godfrey 
10:00  CBS:     Valiant  Lady 
10:00  ABC:     My  True  Story 
10:15  NBC:    Lora  Lawton 
10:15  CBS:      Light  of  the  World 
10:30  CBS:      Evelyn  Winters 
10:30  ABC.     Hymns  of  All  Churches 
10:30  NBC:    Road  of  Life 
10:30  MBS:    Fun  with  Music 
10:45  CBS:     Bachelor's  Children 
10:45  ABC:     Liza  Sergio 
10:45  NBC:    Joyce  Jordan 
11:00  CBS:     Amanda 

11:00  ABC:     Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 
BC:    Fred  Waring  Show 
Second  Husband 
Elsa  Maxwell 
A  Woman's  Life 
Gilbert  Martyn 
Barry  Cameron 
Take  It  Easy  Time 
Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Ted  Malone 
What's  Your  Idea? 
David  Harum 
Glamour  Manor 
Kate  Smith  Speaks 
Big  Sister 
Morton  Downey 
Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Merchant  Marine  Band 
Farm  and  Home  Makers 
Our  Gal  Sunday 
Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Ma  Perkins 
Constance  Bennett 
Chicago  Varieties 
John  J.  Anthony 
Young  Dr.  Malone 
The  Guiding  Light 
Two  on  a  Clue 
John  B.  Kennedy 
Ethel  &  Albert 
Today's  Children 
Perry  Mason 
Jane  Cowl 
Woman  in  White 
Rosemary 
The  Fitzgeralds 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Tena  &  Tim 
Hymns  of  All  Churches 
Best  Sellers 
Woman  of  America 
Ma  Perkins 
Michael  Scott 
Ladies  Be  Seated 
Pepper  Young's  Family 
Right  to  Happiness 
Sing  Along 
Jack  Berch 
House  Party 
Backstage  Wife 
Stella  Dallas 
Johnson  Family 
Hal  Winters,  songs 
Lorenzo  Jones 
Hop  Harrigan 
Young  Widder  Brown 
Feature  Story 
American  School  of  the  Air 
Terry  and  the  Pirates 
When  a  Girl  Marries 
Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 
Portia  Faces  Life 
Dick  Tracy 
Superman 
House  of  Mystery 
Jack  Armstrong 
Just  Plain  Bill 
Cimarron  Tavern 
Front  Page  Farrell 
Tennessee  Jed 
Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 
Tom  Mix 
BUI  Costello 
Sketches  in  Melodies 
Jimmy  Carroll  Sings 
Eileen  Farrell 
Charlie  Chan 
Lowell  Thomas 
Joseph  C.  Harsch 
Headline  Edition 
Chesterfield  Supper  Club 
Jack  Kirkwood  Show 
Raymond  Gram  Swing 
News  of  the  World 
Thanks  to  the  Yanks 
The  Lone  Ranger 
Cecil  Brown 
Cavalcade  of  America 
Vox  Pop 
Lum  &  Abner 
Hedda  Hopper 
Movie  Quiz 
Joan  Davis 
Voice  of  Firestone 
Sherlock  Holmes 
oi«s|vi»:     Bill  Henry 
9:00lABC:     Memo  to  America 
9:00,CBS:      Lux  Radio  Theater 
9:00|NBC:    The  Telephone  Hour 
9:15IMBS:    Real  Stories 
9:30  NBC:    Information  Please 
9:30  MBS:    Spotlight  Bands 
9:55. ABC:     Coronet  Story  Teller 
9:30  ART:     Pacific  Serenade 
10:00  CBS:     Screen  Guild  Players 
10:00  NBC:    Contented  Program 
10:00  MBS:    Leave  It  To  Mike 
10:30  CBS:      Stuart  Erwin  Show 
10:30  NBC:     Dr.  I.  Q. 

10:30  ABC:     Swinging  on  the  Golden  Gate 
10:30  MBS      The  Better  Half 
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8:15  ABC:     Your  Life  Today 
9:00  ABC:     Breakfast  Club 

Ed  East  and  Polly 
Arthur  Godfrey 
Daytime  Classics 
Valiant  Lady 
My  True  Story 
Robert  St.  John 
Lora  Lawton 
Light  of  the  World 
From  Me  to  You 
Evelyn  Winters 
ABC:     Hymns  of  All  Churches 
NBC:    Road  of  Life 
MBS:    Fun  With  Music 
ABC:     The  Listening  Post 
NBC:    Joyce  Jordan 
CBS:      Amanda 

ABC:     Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 
NBC:    Fred  Waring  Show 
MBS:    Elsa  Maxwell 
CBS:     Second  Husband 
CBS:     A  Woman's  Life 
ABC:    .Gilbert  Martyn 
NBC:     Barry  Cameron 
MBS:    Take  It  Easy  Time 
CBS:     Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
ABC:     Ted  Malone 
NBC:    David  Harum 
ABC:     Glamour  Manor 
CBS:      Kate  Smith  Speaks 
MBS:     Morton  Downey 
CBS:     Big  Sister 
CBS:      Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
ABC:     Farm  and  Home  Makers 
NBC:    Merchant  Marine  Band 
CBS:     Our  Gal  Sunday 
CBS:      Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
NBC:    Sketches  in  Melody 
CBS:      Ma  Perkins 
ABC:     Constance  Bennett 
CBS:      Margaret  Macdonald 
MBS:    Paula  Stone  &  Phil  Brito 
CBS:      Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC:    Morgan  Beatty,  News 
MBS:    John  J.  Anthony 
NBC:    The  Guiding  Light 
ABC:     John  B.  Kennedy,  News 
CBS:      Two  on  a  Clue 
ABC:     Ethel  &  Albert 
MBS:    Jane  Cowl 

Today's  Children 
Perry  Mason 
Woman  in  White 
Rosemary 
The  Fltzgeralds 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Tena  &  Tim 
Hymns  of  All  Churches 
Milton  Bacon 
Best  Sellers 
A  Woman  of  America 
Michael  Scott 
Ma  Perkins 

Pepper  Young's  Family 
Ladies  Be  Seated 
Sing  Along 
The  Smoothies 
Right  to  Happiness 
Jack  Berch 
House  Party 
..    Backstage  Wife 
NBC:    Stella  Dallas 
NBC:    Lorenzo  Jones 
CBS:     Hal  Winters,  songs 
ABC:     Hop  Harrlgan 
NBC:    Young  Widder  Brown 
CBS:     Feature  Story 
ABC:     Terry  and  the  Pirates 
NBC:    When  a  Girl  Marries 
CBS:     American  School  of  the  Air 
MBS:    Here's  How  with   Peter  Howe 
NBC:    Portia  Faces  Life 
ABC:     Dick  Tracy 
MBS:    Superman 
ABC:     Jack  Armstrong 
NBC:    Just  Plain  Bill 
CBS:     Cimarron  Tavern 
MBS:    House  of  Mystery 
ABC;     Tennessee  Jed 
NBC:    Front  Page  Farrell 
CBS:     Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 
MBS:    Tom  Mix 
CBS:      Edwin  C.  Hill 
NBC:    Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 
NBC:    Clem  McCarthy,  Sports 
ABC:     Charlie  Chan 
CBS:     The  World  Today 
NBC:     Lowell  Thomas 
CBS:     Joseph  C.  Harsch 
NBC:    Chesterfield  Supper  Club 
AVC:     Headline  Editor 
CBS:     Jack  Smith 
ABC:     Raymond  Gram  Swing 
ABC:     County  Fair 
CBS:     American  Melody  Hour 
NBC:    Barry  Fitzgerald 
CBS:      Big  Town 
ABC:     Lum  'n'  Abner 
NBC:     Barry  Woods,  Roland  Young 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 
ABC:     Alan  Young  Show 
Mil        A  Date  With  Judy 
CBS:     Theatre  of  Romance 
M  Its      Adventures  of  the  Falcon 
CBS:      Bill  Henry 
MliS:    Gabriel  Hoatter 
ABC:     Guy  Lombardo 
<   IIS       Inner  Sanctum 
N  BC      Amos  &  Andy 
MBS      Real  Stories 
CHS:      This  Is  My  Best 
Aid         Doctor  Talks  It  Over 
NIK';     Fibber  McGoe  and  Molly 
M  B9      American  Forum  of  the  Air 
ABC:     Coronet  Story  Teller 
All'         Concert  Orchestra 
.         Bob  Hope 

The  Ford  Show 
I    US       Congress  Spoaks 
Mils      Return  to  Duty 
.  in        Hlldegarde 
CBS:     Joan  Brooks 
'US       Crime  Photographer 


SOME    SPORT  .  .  . 

If  you're  -a  boxing  fan — or  if  your  hus- 
band is  and  you  have  to  listen  to  the  Fri- 
day night  broadcasts  of  boxing  events  over 
Mutual,  whether  you  like  it  or  not — you're 
familiar  with  Don  Dunphy's  voice.  If 
you're  a  real  sports  fan,  you've  heard  him 
hundreds  of  times. 

Don  Dunphy  is  a  New  Yorker.  He  was 
educated  at  Manhattan  College  in  New 
York.  Don  was  on  the  track  team  and 
played  varsity  baseball  and  football. 

Once,  during  his  adolescence,  the  writing 
bug  struck  him  and  he  dashed  off  a  70,000 
word  romantic  novel  to  be  entered  in  a 
Campus  Prize  Contest,  conducted  by 
Doubleday  Doran.  He  wrote  his  novel 
right  up  to  midnight  of  the  day  the  con- 
test closed  and  then  had  to  plead  with  the 
post  office  to  send  it  through.  The  novel 
arrived  on  time — special  delivery — and 
came  back  regular  mail.  This  was  his  last 
effort  in  fiction. 

When  he  was  graduated  from  college, 
Don  got  himself  a  job  as  a  sports  writer  on 
the  Morning  World.  As  a  result  of  this 
work  he  made  friends  with  the  owner  of 
the  Bronx  Coliseum.  He  was  offered  a  job 
as  publicity  director  of  the  Coliseum  and, 
as  an  added  attraction,  he  was  allowed  to 
announce  the  hockey  and  wrestling 
matches  from  the  Coliseum  over  WBNX — 
without  pay,  of  course. 

After  six  months,  Dunphy  and  the  owner 
of  the  Coliseum  didn't  see  eye  to  eye,  so 
Don  quit  and  was  fired  simultaneously.  It 
was  1935  and  Don  decided  that  radio  was 
for  him.  He  got  a  job  with  WHOM  in  New 
Jersey,  doing  a  sports  column  and  sports 
commentaries  for  seven  dollars  a  week.  A 
year  later,  he  got  a  real  break.  He  sold  a 
spot  announcement  on  his  Sports  Column 
and  got  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per 
week  as  a  sales  commission.  The  same  day 
the  broadcasting  executives  became  aware 
of  the  NRA  and  raised  Don's  salary  to 
$15.00  per  week.  Those  were  the  days! 
That  year,  Don  supplemented  his  income 
by  working  at  WINS,  broadcasting  during 
the  halves  of  the  Saturday  football  games. 
Later  he  became  permanently  attached  to 
WINS  as  a  staff  and  sports  announcer. 

When  the  Mutual  network  got  the  con- 
tract to  broadcast  the  Louis-Conn  world 
championship  battle,  an  open  audition  was 
held  for  a  sports  announcer.  Don  threw  his 
hat  into  the  ring  and  came  out  the  winner. 
He  says  it's  the  most  exciting  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him.  Overnight,  he  had 
hit  the  big  time! 

Don  Dunphy  is  one  of  the  few  sports  an- 
nouncers who  has  handled  every  major 
sports  event — world  championship  boxing 
bouts,  the  Drake  Relays,  basketball,  World 
Series  Baseball  games  and  the  champion- 
ship New  Year's  Day  Cotton  Bowl  Game. 

Don  is  interested  in  many  things  besides 
sports — but  his  chief  interest  is  people.  He 
likes  them.  He  likes  to  listen  to  them  talk 
and  watch  the  way  they  behave.  And,  of  all 
people,  the  one  he  likes  most  to  watch  is 
his  young  son — when  he  has  the  time. 
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WEDNESDAY 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


9:00  ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

9:00  NBC:  Ed  East  &  Polly 

9:10  CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

10:00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

9:45  NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

10:00  NBC:  Robert  St.  John 

10:00  ABC:  My  True  Story 

10:15  NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

10:15  MBS:  From  Me  to  You 

10:15  CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

10:30  CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

10:30  ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

10:30  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

10:30  MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

10:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:45  ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

10:45  NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

11:00  ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

11:00  ABC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

11:00  CBS:  Amanda 

11:15  CBS:  Second  Husband 

11:15  MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

11:30  CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

11:30  ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

11:30  NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

11:30  MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

11:45  ABC:  Ted  Malone 

11:45  NBC:  David  Harum 

12:00  ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:15  MBS:  Morton  Downey 

12:15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

12:30  NBC:  Merchant  Marine  Band 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

12:30  ABC:  Farm  and  Home  Makers 

12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

1:15  CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

1:15  ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

1:30  CBS:  Margaret  Macdonald 

1:45  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45  ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

2:00  NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

2:00  ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy 

2:00  CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

2:15  ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

2:15  NBC:  Today's  Children 

2:15  CBS:  Perry  Mason 

2:15  MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

2:30  CBS:  Rosemary 

2:30  ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

2:30  NBC:  Woman  in  White 

2:30  MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

2:45  CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

2:45  NBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00  ABC:  Best  Sellers 

3:00  NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

3:00  CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

3:00  MBS:  The  Smoothies 

3:15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

3:15  CBS:  Michael  Scott 

3:30  CBS:  Sing  Along  Club 

3:30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:30  ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

3:45  NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

3:45  CBS:  Sing  Along 

4:00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

4:00  CBS:  House  Party 

4:00  ABC:  Jack  Berch 

4:15  ABC:  Beautiful  Music 

4:15  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS:  Hal  Winters,  songs 

4:30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  ABC:  Hop  Harrlgan 

4:45  CBS:  Feature  Story 

4:45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

5:00  ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

5:00  NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:00  MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

5:15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

5:15  ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

5:15  MBS:  Superman 

5:30  CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

5:30  ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:30  MBS:  Superman 

5:30  NBC:  Just  Plain  BUI 

5:30  MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

5:45  ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

5:4  5  NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

5:45  CBS:  The  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45  MBS:  Tom  Mix 

6:10  CBS:  Bill  Costello 

6:15  CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll,  Songs 

6:15  NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

6:30  CBS:  Evelyn  Pasen 

6:40  NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

6:45  ABC:  Charlie  Chan 

6:45  NBC:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00  ABC:  Headline  Edition 

7:00  CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood 

8:00  NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

7:15  ABC:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

7:15  MBS:  Listen  to  the  Waves 

7:30  CBS:  Adventures  of  Ellery  Queen 

7:30  ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

7:30  MBS:  Cecil  Brown 

7:45  NBC:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00  CBS:  Jack  Carson  Show 

8:00  ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

8:00  MBS:  Music  for  Half  an  Hour 

8:00  NBC:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 

8:15  MBS:  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

8:30  CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

8:30  MBS:  Fresh  Up  Show 

8:30  ABC:  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club 

8:30  NBC:  Evening  With  Romberg 

8:55  CBS:  Bill  Henry 

9:00  ABC:  One  Foot  in  Heaven 

CBS:  Frank  Sinatra  Show 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC:  Eddie  Cantor 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

CBS:  Maisie 

ABC:  Pages  of  Melody 

NBC:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

ABC:  Coronet  Story  Teller 

CBS:  Great  Moments  in  Music 

NBC:  Kay  Kyser 

ABC:  Counter  Spy 

MBS:  Human  Adventure 

CBS:  Andrews  Sisters 
MBS:    Ralph  Slater 

ABC:  Betty  and  Buddy 
MBS:    Dance  Band 
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ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

NBC:  Robert  St.  John 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  From  Me  to  You 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

CBS:  Amanda 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

CBS:  Second  Husband 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  Bright  Horizon 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

MBS:  What's  Your  Idea? 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Farm  and  Home  Makers 

NBC:  Merchant  Marine  Band 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

ABC:  Baukhage  Talking 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

CBS:  Margaret  Macdonald 

MBS:  Paula  Stone  &  Phil  Brito 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

NBC:  Morgan  Beatty 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy,  News 

CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

ABC:  Ethel  and  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

ABC:  Best  Sellers 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

ABC:  Appointment  with  Life 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Michael  Scott 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

ABC:  Ladies,  Be  Seated 

MBS:  The  Smoothies 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House.Party 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hal  Winters,  songs 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Encore  Appearance 

NBC:  Serenade  to  America 

NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC:  Lowell  Thomas 

ABC:  Charlie  Chan 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

ABC:  Headline  Edition 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

ABC:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

CBS:  Mr.  Keen 

NBC:  Bob  Burns 

MBS:  Cecil  Brown 

NBC:  Burns  and  Allen 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

CBS:  Suspense 

CBS:  FBI  in  Peace  and  War 

ABC:  America's  Town  Meeting 

NBC:  Dianh  Shore's  Open  House 

MBS:  Rogue's  Gallery 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

CBS:  Chrysler  Show 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC:  Kraft  Music  Hall 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

ABC:  Detect  and  Collect 

CBS:  Hobby  Lobby 

MBS:  Treasure  Hour  of  Song 

NBC:  Jack  Haley 

ABC:  Coronet  Story  Teller 

CBS:  The  First  Line 

ABC:  Curtain  Time,  drama 

MBS:  Arch  Oboler's  Plays 

NBC:  Abbott  and  Costello 

ABC:  Your  AAF 

CBS:  Powder  Box  Theater 

NBC:  Rudy  Vallee 

MBS-  Swing's  the  Thing 


AND  SHE  CAN  TALK.  TOO  .  .  . 

Here's  Anita  Ellis.  She's  a  pert  and 
charming  girl  with  a  voice  as  smooth  as 
satin  and  a  temperament  as  sweet  as  honey. 
And,  as  if  that  weren't  enough,  she  can 
discuss  intelligently  current  and  weighty 
topics  as  well  as  the  latest  issue  of  Variety. 

Anita  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada  in 
1920,  but  she's  strictly  an  American  prod- 
uct, just  the  same.  She's  a  graduate  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music  and  of  U.C.L.A. 
She  majored  in  psychology  and  music  and 
studied  Spanish,  which  she  speaks  fluently 
and  in  which  language  she  hopes  to  record 
songs  from  her  repertory  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can consumption. 

In  1937,  Anita  made  her  professional  de- 
but and  was  signed  to  a  stock  contract  at 
MGM,  appearing  in  "Babes  in  Arms", 
"Dancing  Co-Ed",  "Forty  Little  Mothers", 
and  "Strike  Up  The  Band."  Naturally, 
radio  soon  called  and  Anita  appeared  on 
many  of  the  top  shows,  including  Scramby 
Amby,  Moon  River,  the  Tommy  Riggs 
Show,  the  Jack  Carson  Show,  Ceiling  Un- 
limited, and  the  Edgar  Bergen  Show.  She 
was  also  a  staff  vocalist  for  CBS  in  Holly- 
wood, star  of  Songs  Overseas  and  featured 
singer  on  the  Andy  Russell  show. 

One  of  four  children,  Anita  credits  her 
career  to  her  mother's  understanding  in 
urging  her  to  take  singing  lessons  to  over- 
come some  of  the  shyness  from  which  she 
suffered  as  an  adolescent. 

Right  now,  the  entire  family  lives  in 
Hollywood,  where  they  have  been  living 
since  Anita  was  nine  years  old.  Occasion- 
ally, Anita  spots  her  younger  brother  and 
sister  in  bit  parts  in  pictures.  Another 
brother  was,  until  very  recently,  in  Ger- 
many with  the  Tank  Corps.  Anita  has  been 
very  serious  about  her  part  in  the  home  ef- 
fort, during  the  war,  and  accepted  every 
invitation  to  make  recordings  for  the  GIs 
and  to  sing  at  camp  shows.  In  addition,  she 
went  way  over  the  three  hundred  hour 
mark  as  a  Nurse's  Aide. 

Anita  is  very  happily  married  to  Lt.  Col. 
Frank  Ellis,  whom  she  met  while  singing 
at  station  WLW  in  Cincinnati  and  married 
in  19^3  after  a  story-book  courtship.  While 
he's  overseas  with  the  Air  Force,  Anita  has 
been  living  in  her  own  little  apartment  in 
Hollywood. 

When  she  doesn't  have  to  dress  the  part 
of  "glamorous  top-notch  vocalist",  Anita 
prefers  simple  skirts,  sweaters  and  low 
heeled  shoes.  She  wears  very  little  make- 
up when  she  isn't  working.  She  loves  to 
dance,  but  she  also  loves  serious  music  and 
rarely  misses  a  symphony.  One  of  her 
dreamiest  likes  is  walking  in  the  rain. 

Anita's  headed  for  places — right  up  at 
the  top.  And  she'll  know  very  well  how  to 
handle  those  places  and  the  people  in  them. 
Vivacious,  with  her  chestnut  hair  and 
gleaming  brown  eyes,  she'll  be  able  to 
dazzle  those  who  need  dazzling.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  she'll  be  one  of  those  rather 
rare  creatures — a  vocalist  who  can  talk 
about  something  besides  the  latest  song  hit 
or  the  current  dressing-room  gossip. 
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!_•      Eastern  Standard  Time 
</> 

U         8:15  NBC:  Do  You  Remember? 

8:00    9:00  ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

8:00    9:00  NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

9:30  MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

9:45  NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

9:10  10:00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

9:00  10:00  ABC:  My  True  Story 

10:15  NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

9:15  10:15  CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

10:15  MBS:  From  Me  to  You 

9:30  10:30  CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

10:30  ABC:  Betty  Crocker 

10:30  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

10:30  MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

9:45  10:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:45  NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

9:45  10:45  ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

10:00  11:00  ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

10:00  11:00  NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

10:00  11:00  CBS:  Honeymoon  Hill 

10:15  11:15  CBS:  Second  Husband 

11:15  MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

10:00  11:30  CBS:  Sing  Along 

10:30  11:30  ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

11:30  NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

11:30  MBS:  Take  it  Easy  Time 

10:45  11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

10:45  11:45  ABC:  Ted  Malone 

10:45  11:45  NBC:  David  Harum 

11:45  MBS:  What's  Your  Idea? 

12:00  ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

11:00  12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

11:15  12:15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

12:15  MBS:  Morton  Downey 

12:30  NBC:  From  the  Pacific 

11:30  12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

11:30  12:30  ABC:  Farm  and  Home  Makers 

11:45  12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

12:00    1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

12:00    1:00  ABC:  Baukhage  Talking 

12:15    1:15  ABC:  Constance  Bennett     ■ 

12:15    1:15  CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

1:15  MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

12:30    1:30  CBS:  Meet  Margaret  Macdonald 

12:45    1:45  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

12:45    1:45  NBC:  Morgan  Beatty 

1:45  MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

1:00    2:00  NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

1:00    2:00  ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy,  News 

1:00    2:00  CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

1:15    2:15  NBC:  Today's  Children 

2:15  ABC:  Ethel  and  Albert 

1:15    2:15  CBS:  Perry  Mason 

2:15  MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

1:30    2:30  CBS:  Rosemary 

1:30    2:30  ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

1:30    2:30  NBC:  Woman  in  White 

2:30  MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

1:45    2:45  CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

1:45    2:45  NBC:  Betty  Crocker 

2:00    3:00  ABC:  Bestsellers 

2:00    3:00  NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

3:15  ABC:  Appointment  With  Life 

2:15    3:15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

3:15  CBS:  Michael  Scott 

2:30    3:30  CBS:  Sing  Along  Club 

3:30  ABC:  Ladies,  Be  Seated 

2:30    3:30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

2:45    3:45  NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

4:00  ABC:  Jack  Berch 

3:00    4:00  CBS:  House  Party 

3:00    4:00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

3:15    4:55  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS:  Hal  Winters,  Songs 

4:30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

3:45    4:45  CBS:  Danny  O'Neil,  Songs 

4:45  ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

3:45    4:45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

4:45  CBS:  Danny  O'Neil 

4:00     5:00  CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

4:00     5:00  ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

4:00    5:00  NBC:  When  A  Girl  Marries 

5:00  MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

4:15     5:15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

4:15    5:15  ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

5:15  MBS:  Superman 

4:30    5:30  CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

5:30    5:30  ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

4:30    5:30  MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

4:30    5:30  NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

4:45     5:45  NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

5:15  CBS:  Wilderness  Road 

5:45  CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45  ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

5:45  MBS:  Tom  Mix 

6:00  ABC:  Kiernan's  News  Corner 

5:15    6:15  CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll,  Songs 

5:15    6:15  NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt 

5:30    6:30  CBS:  Sally  Moore  &  Eileen  Farrell 

6:40  NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

6:45  NBC:  Lowell  Thomas 

6:45  ABC:  Charlie  Chan 

5:45    6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

5:55    6:55  CBS:  Joseph  C.  Harsch 

7:00  ABC:  Headline  Edition 

10:00    7:00  CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

6:00    7:00  NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

7:15  ABC:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

6:15    7:15  CBS:  Jack  Smith 

NBC:  News  of  the  World 

6:30    7:30  CBS:  Ginny  Simms  Show 

6:30    7:30  ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

7:00     8:00  CBS:  The  Aldrich  Family 

7:00    8:00  NBC:  Highways  in  Melody 
Paul  Lavalle 

8:00  ABC:  Blind  Date 

8:30  ABC:  This  Is  Your  FBI 

7:30    8:30  NBC:  Duffy's  Tavern 

9:30    8:30  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Sings 

8:30  MBS:  Freedom  of  Opportunity 

7:55     8:55  CBS:  Bill  Henry 

8:00    9:00  ABC:  Famous  Jury  Trials 

8:00    9:00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

8:00    9:00  NBC:  People  Are  Funny 

9:15  MBS:  Real  Stories 

8:30    9:30  CBS:  Those  Websters 

8:30     9:30  ABC:  The  Sheriff 

8:30     9:30  MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 

8:30    9:30  NBC:  Waltz  Time 

8:55    9:55  ABC:  Coronet  Story  Teller 

10:00  MBS:  Leave  It  to  Mike 

9:00  10:00  NBC:  Molle  Mystery  Theater 

9:00  10:00  CBS:  Durante  and   Moore 

10:00  ABC:  Cavalcade  of  Sports 

10:30  CBS:  Danny  Kaye's  Show 

10:30  NBC:  Bill  Stern 
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And  then  one  night,  I  knew  why 
Mike  troubled  me. so.  On  an  evening 
late  in  August  he  came  back  down- 
stairs instead  of  going  to  his  room 
after  his  good  night  talk  with  Andrea. 
He  sat  down  in  the  chair  opposite  me, 
saying  abruptly,  "Andrea's  worried, 
Eileen.  It's  almost  September  and 
she's  afraid — she's  wondering  if  you're 
thinking  of  going  back  to  school  for 
the  fall  term." 

The  sock  I  Was  mending  dropped  in- 
to my  lap;  I  straightened,  aghast.  "Oh, 
no!"  I  cried.  "I  don't  want  to  go 
back — "  And  then  my  voice  died  in  my 
throat,  leaving  the  vehement  words  to 
echo  in  the  room,  and  I  sat  sick  and 
horrified  at  what  I  knew  now  about 
myself.  I  needed  my  job;  it  was  nat- 
ural that  I  should  be  thinking  about 
getting  back  to  it.  But  I  hadn't,  not 
once,  and  I'd  scarcely  glanced  at  the 
letters  in  which  my  family  asked  when 
I  was  coming  home.  And  it  wasn't 
only  because  I  felt  that  Andrea  needed 
me.  It  was  because  I  didn't  want  to 
leave  Mike.  That  was  what  lay  be- 
hind all  the  concern  and  the  tender- 
ness he  woke  in  me,  and  behind  the 
warm,  contented  feeling  when  he  came 
home  from  work  at  night,  behind  my 
love  for  the  house  itself,  and — yes — 
behind  the  dream -children  I'd  peopled 
it  with. 

[  BENT  my  head,  afraid  that  I'd  let 
*■  him  see  what  I'd  just  seen;  I  forced 
my  hands  to  be  steady  as  I  picked  up 
the  sock  and  the  needle.  But  Mike's 
eyes  were  resting  reflectively  on  the 
sock  where  it  bulged  out  over  the  darn- 
ing ball,  and  when  his  glance  flickered 
past  mine,  it  was  impersonal,  almost 
blank.  "That's  good,"  he  said.  "Of 
course  we'll  make  it  up  to  you — make 
some  arrangement.  ..."  I  shook  my 
head  mutely,  not  trusting  myself  to 
speak,  wishing  only  that  he  would  go 
away  and  let  me  be  alone. 

In  a  moment  or  two  he  did  go;  as 
soon  as  I  heard  his  door  close  I  fell 
back  in  the  chair,  covered  my  face 
with  my  trembling  hands,  trying  to 
think,  and  being  able  to  think  nothing 
except  that  Mike  must  never  know, 
and  Andrea  must  never  know,  that  I 
must  find  ways  to  avoid  him,  to  avoid 
being  with  him.  .  .  . 

Ironically,  in  the  next  few  days  I 
saw  more  of  Mike  than  ever  before. 
I  had  to,  because  it  was  the  week  of 
Andrea's  long-wished-for  party,  and  I 
couldn't  make  all  the  arrangements 
and  do  all  the  work  alone.  Twice  he 
came  home  early  from  the  office  to 
help  with  the  heavy  cleaning  and, to 
move  furniture  and  to  take  me  shop- 
ping for  supplies.  And  in  the  end, 
although  I  was  outwardly  only  friend- 
ly, I  gave  myself  over  completely,  in- 
side, to  the  exquisitely  sweet,  exquisite- 
ly painful  happiness  that  swelled  with- 
in me  whenever  he  was  near;  I  took 
the  extra  time  with  him  gratefully, 
accepted  the  delight  of  planning  and 
doing  things  with  him,  welcomed  every 
moment  of  his  easy,  friendly  com- 
panionship. It  would  be  only  for  a 
little  while,  I  told  myself — why  not 
enjoy  it  while  I  had  it? 

It  ended  on  the  one  night  of  the  party. 

The  party  was  all  Andrea  wanted  it 
to  be,  with  the  rugs  rolled  back  for 
dancing,  and  the  phonograph  going 
continuously,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
guests  pouring  into,  the  house  until 
they    overflowed    onto    the   porch   and 


the  starlit  garden.  Andrea  herself  was 
radiant.  Her  eyes  glowed;  against  her 
red-brown  hair  and  her  russet  dress 
her  skin  was  like  candleflame.  She  was 
almost  like  the  Andrea  of  the  old  days, 
except  that  the  bright  breeziness  was 
gone;  this  new  radiance  had  a  more 
fragile  quality.  And,  like  the  school- 
girl Andrea,  she  was  bent  upon  seeing 
that  everyone  had  a  good  time. 

Several  times,  after  everyone  had  ar- 
rived and  I'd  been  introduced  all 
around,  I  tried  to  slip  out  to  the  kitch- 
en to  see  how  the  two  women  we'd 
hired  to  help  out  for  the  evening  were 
getting  along.  Each  time  Andrea  found 
me  and  dragged  me  out,  laughing  and 
scolding.  "It's  your  party,  Eileen.  I 
want  you  to  know  everyone — "  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  evening  she  dis- 
appeared; I  went  to  look  for  her  and 
found  her  in  her  room.  The  russet  dress 
was  draped  over  a  chair,  and  Andrea 
was  in  bed,  sound  asleep  with  her 
cheek  pillowed  on  her  hand  and  a 
little  smile  of  contentment  curving  her 
lips.  A  note  was  pinned  to  the  night 
lamp.  "Thanks  for  a  lovely  party. 
Please  let  everyone  stay  as  long  as  he 
wants  to  and  have  fun." 

I  unpinned  the  note,  carried  it  down- 
stairs with  me.  Some  twenty  minutes 
later  Mike  sought  me  out,  asking  anx- 
iously, "Where's  Andrea?" 

"Sound  asleep,"  I  said,  and  I  showed 
him  the  note,  expecting  him  to  smile 
over  it  as  I  had,  because  Andrea  had 
had  such  a  very  good  time  and  because 
she  had  been  sensible  enough  not  to 
overdo. 

Instead,  his  face  darkened.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?"  he  demanded.  "It's 
late  enough  for  people  to  be  going — " 

I  shrank  back,  too  hurt  and  surprised 
to  answer.  He  sounded  as  if  he  were 
blaming  me — for  doing  exactly  as 
Andrea  wished. 

That  was  one  incident.  A  little  later 
there  was  anothe'r,  more  revealing.  I 
don't  know  whether  or  not  Mike  got 
the  people  to  leave,  but  they  began  to 
go  shortly  after  that.  He  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  saying  good  night,  and 
I  was  standing  a  few  feet  away,  talk- 
ing to  some  people,  when  a  little  blonde 
woman  danced  up  to  me.  "Good  night, 
Mrs.  Denning,"  she  said.  "I've  had 
a  lovely  time — " 

IT  was  an  understandable  mistake. 
■*■  The  little  blonde  woman  had  met 
neither  Andrea  nor  Mike  until  this 
evening;  she  had  come  with  some 
friends  of  theirs.  But  before  I  could 
explain,  Mike's  voice  cut  in  sharply, 
"Mrs.  Denning  is  upstairs.  This  is  our 
house  guest,  Miss  Judd."  And  curtly 
he  bowed  the  woman  out. 

I  went  on  talking  to  the  people 
around  me,  but  my  face  flamed  and  I 
was  sick  with  hurt  and  anger.  It  was 
preposterous  of  Mike  .  .  .  why  should 
he  act  as  if  I  were  trying  to  make  the 
party  too  much  mine,  as  if — yes,  as  if 
I  were  trying  to  take  her  place  in  even 
such  a  small  thing  as  playing  hostess 
after  she  had  gone  to  bed?  Even  if, 
in  my  secret  heart,  I  had  wanted  any- 
thing that  was  Andrea's,  I  hadn't  let 
anyone  know  it.  I  was  sure  of  that. 
I  hadn't  known  myself  until  a  few 
days  ago  how  much  he  meant  to  me, 
and  since  then  I'd  been  especially  care- 
ful to  be  no  more  than  friendly  with 
him,  had  left  every  decision  of  any 
importance  to  Andrea.  And,  in  my 
secret    heart,    I    didn't   want   Andrea's 


place,  not  in  Mike's  house  nor  in  his 
life  nor  in  his  heart.  I  loved  Andrea; 
she  was  closer  to  me  than  my  own 
sisters,  and  it  was  as  if  there  were  two 
of  Mike — the  Mike  who  was  her  hus- 
band, and  the  Mike  in  my  dreams,  the 
Mike  I  loved.  Perhaps,  to  be  com- 
pletely honest,  it  was  because  Andrea 
was  il}  and  helpless  and  needed  both 
of  us  that  I  felt  no  envy,  no  jealousy 
when  they  were  together,  when  I  saw 
their  eyes  meet  and  their  hands  touch 
in  a  way  that  shut  the  two  of  them 
away  from  all  the  world.  It  was  like 
being  in  love  with  a  movie  star,  some- 
one I  could  see  once  in  a  while,  whose 
voice  I  could  hear,  someone  I  could 
dream  about — but  who  was  utterly, 
forever,  out  of  my  reach. 

The  party  marked  a  change  in  Mike's 
attitude  toward  me.  I  tried  not  to 
notice  it,  to  act  just  as  I  always  had, 
but  I  couldn't  help  knowing  that  he 
came  home  late  each  day  from  the 
office,  so  that  Andrea  was  up  and  ready 
for  dinner  when  he  arrived  and  there 
was  no  need  for  him  to  stop  in  the 
kitchen  and  inquire  how  she  was.  At 
breakfast  he  hid  behind  the  morning 
paper,  and  every  evening  the  time  the 
three  of  us  spent  together  in  the  liv- 
ingroom  was  shortened  by  a  few  min- 
utes. 

¥  TOLD  myself  that  I  was  glad,  and 
'  ■*■  in  a  way  I  was  honestly  relieved  that 
he  seemed  to  have  developed  a  dis- 
like for  me,  to  resent  my  presence  in 
the  house.  Surely  it  would  be  easier  to 
forget  a  man  if  you  knew  that  he  ac- 
tively disliked  you,  if  your  every 
thought  of  him  was  turned  back  by 
the  hard  wall  of  his  resentment  toward 
you.  Still,  I  had  a  hard  time  getting 
to  sleep  those  autumn  nights,  and 
sometimes  I  would  wake  in  the  black 
dark  before  dawn,  sick  with  dread  of 
facing  the  day  ahead  of  me  .  .  .  the 
weeks  and  the  months  and  the  years 
ahead  of  me. 

And  then  one  night  I  couldn't  sleep 
at  all.  The  weather  had  turned  un- 
seasonably warm  for  late  September, 
and  a  full  moon  sent  a  clear  white  light 
streaming  through  my  window.  I 
turned  for  a  while,  and  buried  my  face 
in  the  pillow,  and  at  last  I  gave  up 
and  wrapped  myself  in  some  handy 
clothes,  and  crept  quietly  down  the 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house.  I  don't 
know  what  drew  me  across  the  garden 
to  the  playhouse,  unless  it  was  the 
instinct  of  a  hurt  animal,  seeking  a 
dark,  close  place  in  which  to  hide. 

As  soon  as  I'd  opened  the  door  of  the 
little  place  I  knew  that  I  wasn't  alone. 
Mike  was  there,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  the  band  of  moonlight  from  the 
small  window  just  brushing  the  top  of 
his  dark,  rough  head.  I  stepped  back, 
and  he  iifted  his  head,  saying,  "No — 
come  in,  Eileen,"  and  he  rose  to  give 
me  the  settee,  the  only  piece  of  fur- 
niture there  that  was  large  enough  for 
an  adult.  We  had  to  stoop  a  little  to 
avoid  bumping  our  heads  against  the 
low  ceiling,  and  as  we  passed  each 
other  I  felt  his  cheek  brush  mine,  and 
then  I  was  in  his  arms,  surrendering 
myself  to  his  kisses.  And  it  was  my 
Mike  who  was  kissing  me,  the  Mike  of 
my  dreams,  who  loved  me,  who  wanted 
me  as  I  wanted  him. 

And  then  we  were  standing  a  little 
apart,  but  clinging  to  each  other  as  if 
to  brace  each  other  against  a  force  that 
threatened  to  be  too  much  for  us. 
"Eileen — I  didn't  want  you  to  know — " 
It  was  a  groan  shaped  into  words. 

Somehow,  I  found  strength  enough 
for  both  of  us.    I  stepped  back,  out  of 


DreanrHoneymoon  Comes  True 


Home  at  last!  "Let's  have  that  honeymoon,  darling."  The  girls  packed  for 
me  and  tucked  in  my  bottle  of  Jergens  Lotion.  "For  soft  hands,"  they  said. 
The  favorite  way  to  sweet,  soft  hands.  Hollywood  Stars  use  Jergens,  7  to  1. 

Now  more  effective  than  ever— thanks  to  wartime  research.  Jergens  skin 
scientists  now  make  Jergens  Lotion  even  finer.  "Hands  feel  softer"  women 
said  after  testing  this  even  more  effective  Jergens.  "Protects  my  hands  longer" 


Two  people  enchanted!  Loving  women,  remember— Jergens  Lotion  still 

contains  those  2  ingredients  so  "special"  for  skin-softening,  they're  just  what  ffh 
many  doctors  use.  Now  in  the  stores— this  postwar  Jergens  Lotion—  '^f 

same  bottle— still  10$  to  $1.00  (plus  tax).  No  oiliness;  no  sticky  feeling. 

For  the  Softest,  Adorable  Hands,  use 

JERGENS  LOTION    ^     . 

Now  more  Effective  than  ever — thanks  to  Wartime  Research 
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It's  new,  thrilling  . . .  and  so  effective— 
THE  '     -  y>* 


FAGW 

for  fresh  make-up  effects  far 
lovelier  than  you  may 
Hream  possible 


MAKE  THIS  REVEALING  TEST— 
Remove  one  side  of  your  make-up 
with  your  present  "beauty"  cream, 
the  other  with  Albolene.  Wet  some 
cotton  and  wipe  the  Albolene-treat- 
ed  side.  How  c'ean  the  cotton  stays! 
Then  wipe  it  over  the  "beauty"- 
creamed  side.  See  the  telltale 
smudge  from  left-on  dirt .  .  . 


'ALBOLENE  CLEANSING  CREAM 
LIQUEFIES  INSTANTLY 

en  application — and  a  cream  must 

liquefy  to  float  off  beauty-blurring 

impurities  gently,  effectively 

Only  a  cream  specially  made  for  super- 
cleansing  can  give  your  skin  the  beauty 
of  a  Floating  Facial— a  cream  so  light,  so 
pure  and  crystal  clear— a  cream  that  lit- 
erally floats  away  old  make-up  rubble, 
dirt,  dust,  grit  and  skin  scales,  even  stub- 
born cake  make-up,  'without  irritating 
rubbing  or  tedious  "double  creaming." 
And  Albolene  lubricates  as  it  cleanses— a 
"must"  for  dry,  flaky  skins. 

This  lovely,  quick-liquefying  cream 
tissues  off  so  easily.  y4W-cleansing— no 
fillers,  chemicals— none  of  the  water  most 
"beauty"  creams  contain.  Leaves  skin 
miraculously  cool,  soft,  dewy-moist— im- 
maculately clean!  That's  why  new  make- 
up on  an  Albolened  skin  can  be  such  a 
freshly  radiant  base  for  clear,  breath- 
taking make-up  effects. 

Thrill  to  a  Floating  Facial  this  very 
day.  It's  so  modern,  so  effective !  Albolene 
is  the  salon-type  cleansing  cream  at  a 
fraction  the  cost.  Sizes  at  1GW,  25tf,  50^, 
and  the  big  economy  16  oz.  jar  at  $1.00. 
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—  and  McKesson  makes  it 


his  grasp,  and  my  own  hands  fell  to  my 
sides.  My  voice  said  calmly,  evenly, 
"It's  all  right.  Mike.  It  won't  happen 
again,  and  Andrea  will  be  well  soon, 
and  I'll  be  gone — " 

His  face  was  in  shadow  above  the 
band  of  moonlight;  I  felt  rather  than 
saw  the  shock  that  went  through  him, 
felt  it  in  the  quality  of  his  silence.  It 
was  a  silence  that  grew,  and  pressed 
and  pounded  against  my  ears,  and  then 
somewhere  in  the  midst  of  it  Mike's 
voice  was  saying,  "Don't  you  know? 
Didn't  Andrea  tell  you?  She  isn't  go- 
ing to  get  well." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  falling  from  a 
great  height  through  endless,  empty 
space,  through  eternity  .  .  .  but  then 
Mike  was  helping  me  across  the  thres- 
hold of  the  playhouse,  and  we  were 
starting  toward  the  garden  with  Mike's 
hand  at  my  elbow,  supporting  me. 

Mike  was  talking  rapidly  now,  in  a 
harsh,  low  voice.  "That's  why  you 
and  I  will  have  to  forget  about  tonight, 
Eileen.  That's  why  I  could  cut  my 
own  heart  out  for  the  way  it  behaves 
when  I'm  with  you,  when  I  come  home 
at  night  to  find  you  where  I  want  you — 
in  my  house,  cooking  my  dinner  .  .  . 
and  in  the  evenings,  curled  up  in  a 
chair  beside  my  fireplace.  It's — it's 
cheating  Andrea  out  of  the  little  bit 
we  have  left  of  our  marriage.  Do  you 
understand,  Eileen?" 

I  didn't,  really.  I  hardly  heard  him. 
Andrea  isn't  going  to  get  well.  He'd 
meant  Andrea  is  dying.  "It's  impossi- 
ble."    I'd  spoken   aloud. 

Mike  understood.  "I'd  have  said  so, 
too,  a  few  years  back — that  first  year 
we  were  together.  But,  oh,  Eileen,  if 
you'd  been  with  her  as  much  as  I  have 
all  the  years  since.  .  .  .  We  had  so  many 
doctors  at  first  that  Andrea  got  sick  of 
them,  refused  to  go  to  another  one.  And 
she  didn't  for  a  long,  long  time.  That's 
why  we  didn't  know  about  this  thing, 
this  cancer,  until  this  spring,  and  then 
it  was  too  late." 

SO  that  was  it,  then.  Andrea  was  dying 
of  cancer,  and  this  trip  to  the 
hospital  wasn't  for  an  operation  after 
all;  it  was  just  a  mercy-stop  along  the 
way  for  drugs  to  deaden  the  pain,  to 
let  her  bear  to  live  a  little  longer.  I 
wondered  now  that  I  hadn't  known  be- 
fore. So  many  things  should  have  told 
me — Andrea's  reluctance  to  bring  a 
stranger  into  the  house  "at  this  time," 
her  reticence  in  speaking  about  her  ill- 
ness, her  constant  harking  back  to  the 
time  when  life  had  been  as  she  liked 
it — sparkling  and  riclK  and  full  of 
movement.  Everything  about  Mike  was 
explained,  too — the  hopelessness  and 
heartbreak  in  his  face,  his  recent  re- 
sentful attitude  toward  me. 

And  I  understood  what  he  meant 
when  he  said  that  we  would  have  to 
forget  tonight.  We  could  plan  no  life 
together  because  if  I  claimed  his  love 
now  when  Andrea  needed  it  most,  her 
shadow  would  always  be  with  us,  re- 
proaching us.  And  in  our  hearts  there 
would  always  be  the  ugly  feeling  that 
we  had  cheated  her. 

We  had  reached  the  house;  Mike  was 
holding  the  porch  door  open  for  me. 
In  the  livingroom  he  drew  me  close  for 
a  moment,  not  kissing  me,  just  holding 
me  in  a  kind  of  pact  of  friendship  and 
farewell.  Then  there  was  a  sound,  the 
merest  whisper  of  a  sound,  but  we  both 
heard  it.  We  started  apart,  looked  up 
the  stairs,  and  I  could  have  sworn 
there'd  been  a  figure  on  the  landing, 
watching  us.  But  the  stairs  and  the 
landing  were  empty  now,  and  there 
was  no  sound,  no  footsteps.    We  smiled 


at  each  other  in  half-shamed  relief. 
"It  was  nothing,"  Mike  said.  "Good- 
night, Eileen." 

I  went  up  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  at 
peace  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks. 
It  was  as  if,  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
fact  of  our  love,  we  had  conquered  it 
and  ourselves;  by  rejecting  it  we  had 
given  each  other  strength  to  go  on. 

Andrea's  voice  woke  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, calling  my  name.  The  whole  of 
the  night  before  came  rushing  over 
me,  and  I  hurried  down  to  her  room, 
feeling  at  once  sure  of  myself  with  the 
new  sureness  and  terribly  afraid.  It 
was  unusual  for  her  to  awaken  so  early, 
and  if  she  had  really  been  on  the  stairs 
last  night,  had  seen  us.  .  .  . 

But  Andrea  was  sitting  up  in.  bed, 
fairly  beaming,  looking  like  her  old 
self  again — looking  as  she  had  looked 
on  the  night  of  the  party.  "I  feel  won- 
derful this  morning,"  she  announced. 
•  "I'd  like  to  come  down  and  have  break- 
fast with  you  and  Mike.  And  then 
I  think  I'll  go  to  the  doctor.  Poor 
man,  he  must  be  wondering  what's  be- 
come of  me.  Tell  Mike,  will  you, 
Eileen?  He'll  have  to  take  time  off 
from  work  and  drive  me  down." 


I  WENT  to  tap  on  Mike's  door,  my 
heart  beating  high  with  hope.  Andrea 
looked  so  well,  spoke  so  briskly  .  .  . 
was  it  possible  that  he'd  been  wrong, 
or  that  I'd  misunderstood  him? 

Mike  hadn't  been  wrong,  and  I  hadn't 
misunderstood.  A  few  days  after  her 
visit  to  the  doctor,  Andrea  went  to  the 
hospital.  I  packed  for  her  that  morn- 
ing, and  then  when  everything  was 
ready  we  sat  talking  much  as  we  talked 
every  morning,  about  household  affairs, 
about  the  drapes  that  were  overdue 
at  the  cleaners,  and  which  of  Mike's 
shirts  needed  turning  at  the  collar, 
and  about  where  I  might  find  an  ice- 
cube tray  to  replace  the  leaking  one 
in  the  refrigerator.  And  all  the  while 
I  sat  thinking  numbly,  "Can  this  be 
all?  She  can't  go  like  this.  There  must 
be  more  to  say." 

It  wasn't  quite  all.  Andrea  leaned 
forward  suddenly,  took  my  hand. 
"Eileen,  will  you  promise  me  some- 
thing?" I  nodded  mutely,  and  she  went 
on,  swiftly,  as  if  she  were  pressed  for 
time  and  had  to  get  everything  out. 
"Will  you  stay  here,  at  the  house,  as 
long  as  Mike  needs  you?  This  thing — " 
and  with  a  little  gesture  she  indi- 
cated her  wasted  body — "is  my  fault. 
It  began  the  first  year  we  were  married, 
when  I  was  going  to  have  a  baby  and 
I  lost  it  because  I  went  tobogganing 
when  I  should  have  been  at  home,  tak- 
ing care  of  myself.  Mike  didn't  want 
me  to  go,  but  I  insisted,  and  that's  what 
started  everything.  He  blamed  him- 
self in  the  first  place  for  letting  me  go, 
and  he's  suffered  more  than  I  have  for 
everything  that  followed.  He  loves  ac- 
tive sports,  loves  getting  out  and  seeing 
people,  having  people  in,  and  he's  been 
tied  to  the  house  all  these  years,  tak- 
ing care  of  me.  I'm  afraid  he'll  have 
a  hard  time  readjusting  himself.  Prom- 
ise that  you'll  stay  and  help,  help  him 
to  get  out  and  to  meet  people,  to  be 
Mike  again." 

I  promised,  tears  overflowing  in  my 
heart,  into  my  voice.  But  Andrea  wasn't 
going  to  wait  to  see  me  cry.  She  pulled 
herself  to  her  feet.  "Call  Mike,"  she 
said.    "Tell  him  I'm  all  ready." 

That  wasn't  the  last  time  I  saw 
Andrea,  although  I  came  close  to  wish- 
ing that  it  had  been  when  I  did  see  her 
again.  Mike  took  a  room  in  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  be  with  her  as  much 
as   possible,    and    I   was   alone   in   the 


house  for  the  next  week  or  so.  Then 
one  night  Mike  called  to  say  that  he'd 
come  out  and  pick  me  up  if  I  wanted  to 
visit  Andrea.  I  said  yes,  but  I  think  I 
knew  even  before  I  saw  her  that  the 
visit  would  be  only  a  gesture.  There 
was  very  little  of  her  in  the  thin  white 
shell  of  a  woman  on  the  hospital  bed, 
and  what  there  was  was  smothered  be- 
neath layers  of  pain-killing  drugs.  She 
greeted  me  vaguely,  as  if  I  were  a 
stranger,  talked  a  little  bit  vaguely, 
politely.  Only  when  I  rose  to  go  did 
she  become  herself  for  a  second,  and 
then  she  stirred  a  little,  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  me.  "Remember,"  she  said.  "As 
long  as  he  needs  you — "  Then  her  eyes 
closed  sleepily,  and  I  went  out  in  the 
hall,  where  Mike  was  waiting. 

Andrea  died  at  six  o'clock  on  a  gray 
November  morning.  I  heard  the  tele- 
phone ringing,  and  stumbled  down- 
stairs to  answer.  Mike's  voice  said, 
"Eileen — "  and  I  said  "Andrea — ?"  and 
then  there  was  only  silence,  a  con- 
firming silence. 

'T'HAT'S  what  I  remember  most  about 
-1  all  that  time,  the  silence,  the  stillness 
that  weighted  everything,  that  was  al- 
most a  tangible  thing  in  itself.  Mike 
came  back  to  the  house,  and  there  were 
arrangements  to  be  made,  and  the  fu- 
neral, and  flowers,  and  notes  that  must 
be  written,  and  friends  coming  to  the 
house,  but  they  were  all  surface  things, 
and  I  dealt  with  them  with  the  sur- 
face of  my  consciousness,  while  all  the 
rest  of  me  was  imprisoned  in  the  still- 
ness, waiting,  for  life  to  begin  again, 
to  begin  to  keep  my  promise  to  Andrea, 
if  Mike  would  let  me. 

Actually,  I  think  that  it  was  several 
days  before  he  realized  that  I  was  there. 
He  was  like  an  automaton;  habit  alone 
kept  him  eating  and  going  to  work  and 
returning  to  the  house .  again  in  the 
evening.  Each  night,  I  went  to  my  room 
as  soon  as  the  dishes  were  done.  It 
seemed  kinder  Jto  let  Mike  be  alone. 
For  all  his  obliviousness  to  outside 
things  I  felt  that  he  was  uneasy  in  my 
presence. 

Then  one  night  he  stopped  me  as  I 
started  up  the  stairs.  "Eileen,"  he  said 
haltingly.  "You've  been — so  good.  It's 
time  we  made  some  plans — " 

"Plans?"  My  heart  stopped.  I  would 
have  to  fight  now,  to  make  him  let  me 
stay  in  the  house,  to  begin  to  accom- 
plish what  Andrea  had  asked. 

"Yes — what  you're  going  to  do.  I 
want  you  to  let  me  help  if  there's  any 
place  you  want  to  go  .  .  ." 

"That  depends  on  you.  I  thought  you 
might  want  to  go  away  for  awhile  .  .  . 
I.  could  look  after  things  here." 

"Oh,  no."  He  shook  his  head  stub- 
bornly, a  little  impatiently,  as  if  I  were 
being  very  stupid.  "It  depends  upon 
you.  Andrea  said  I  was  to  look  after 
you.  She  seemed  bothered  because 
she'd  kept  you  away  from  your  home 
and  your  work  for  so  long,  and  she 
wanted  me  to  be  sure  you  got  straight- 
ened out — " 

And  then  it  dawned  upon  me.  I  was 
being  stupid.  We  both  were.  Andrea 
had  known  how  we  felt  about  each 
other,  and  she  had  been  glad  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  a  faint  hope  in  the 
back  of  her  mind  when  she'd  written 
to  ask  me  to  come  to  Corinth.  I  whis- 
pered, "Oh,  Mike — "  and  stopped, 
struggling  for  words.  What  I  wanted 
to  say  was  "Thank  you,  Andrea,"  but 
when  the  words  came  they  were  the 
words  that  had  been  dammed  up  in- 
side me  all  these  months.  "Oh,  Mike, 
I  love  you  so!" 

But  I  think  Andrea  understood. 
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NEW... a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  SAFELY 
STOPS  under-arm  PERSPIRATION 


1.  Does  not  irritate  skin.  Does  not  rot 
dresses  and  men's  shirts. 

2.  Prevents  under-arm  odor.  Stops  per- 
spiration safely. 

3.  A  pure,  white,  antiseptic,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

4.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 
after  shaving. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approval 
Seal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  —  harmless  to  fabric.  Use 
Arrid  regularly. 


39* 


Plus  Tax 


(Also  100  and  590) 
At  any  store  which  sells  toilet  goods 


MORE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  USE 

ARRID 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  DEODORANT 
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considered  vote  of  the  troop  to  ac- 
company them  on  hikes.  "You  take 
Indians,"  I  heard  one  boy  say  to  an- 
other, as  I  trudged  with  them.  ''They 
took  their  squaws  on  hikes." 

Elinor  had  been  home  four  months, 
and  I  was  almost  used  to  the  sight  of 
her  wedding  ring  and  the  sound  of 
her  voice  saying,  "Hunt  says — "  when 
Paul  asked  me  to  marry  him. 

"I've  always  wanted  you,"  he  told 
me  softly,  there  in  the  booth  at  the 
Camel  Inn.  "When  you  first  started 
going  with  Hunt,  I  knew  I  hadn't  a 
chance.  That's  why  I  never  said  any- 
thing. But  Laura,  we'd  be  happy." 
His  eyes  glowed.  His  fingers  crept  to 
mine  across  the  cloth.  "Give  me  a 
chance,  dear." 

Suddenly,  warmly,  I  knew.  This 
was  for  me.  Paul,  and  the  way  his 
eyes  cherished  me.  Paul,  who  had  been 
so  good,  who  thought  of  me  first,  who'd 
make  me  happy.  We  might  not  have 
ecstasy  such  as  I  had  known  on  those 
summer  nights  with  Hunt.  There'd  be 
no  crazy,  trembling  lift  of  the  heart, 
no  mad-music  eerie  in  my  ears,  with 
Paul.  But  there'd  be  the  good,  sweet 
things  of  life. 

I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  Paul's  were 
waiting.  "I'd  be  proud,"  I  whispered 
"Proud   to   be   your   wife!" 

Yet  now,  here  in  my  room,  a  tingle 
began.  Elinor  had  left  Hunt.  That 
meant — that  might  mean- — I  got  up  and 
began  to  pace  the  floor — that  might 
mean  that  some  day,  Hunt  would  .  .  . 

Oh,  no!  Paul  deserved  better  of  me 
than  this!  But  the  insistent,  yearning 
hunger  that  had  never  quite  burned 
out,  inside  me,  clamored  and  would  not 
be  still.  After  he  got  over  this  blow  .  .  . 
Hunt  might  be  my  own  again. 

I  couldn't  sleep  that  night.  If  Elinor 
really  meant  the  wild  things  she'd  said 
— if  life  in  New  York  was  rich  for  her, 
rewarding  with  excitement,  electric 
with  thrills,  Hunt  might  turn  to  me 
again. 

Only  Paul  and  I  were  to  be  married 
in  October.    A  few  weeks  .  .  . 

It  was  barely  day,  the  next  morning, 
when  Hunt  Parker  rang  my  doorbell. 
"I've  been  half  crazy  all  night,"  he 
burst  out,  as  I  opened  the  door.  "Elinor 
is  gone!  She  took  all  her  clothes — 
everything.  And  she  left  me  this 
note — " 

I  looked  at  it,  hardly  seeing  the 
words.  "Sorry,  but  it  has  to  be  .  .  .  We 
simply  can't  make  a  go  of  it  .  .  .  I'm  un- 
happy, and  if  I  am,  you  will  be,  too  .  .  . 
I'm  going  to  a  perfectly  safe  place,  so 
don't  worry  about  me  ...  If  ever  I 
change  my  mind,  I'll  let  you  know, 
but  don't  count  too  much  on  hearing 
from  me  .  .  ." 

My  fingers  curled  up  in  my  palms. 
Hunt's  narrowed,  steel-colored  eyes 
burned  down  at  me. 

"What  did  she  tell  you,  Laura?  Why 
did   she  do   it?" 

"Oh,  Hunt— I  don't  know.  I  don't 
think    she    knows   herself." 

His  head  went  down  into  his  hands. 
"How  could  she,  Laura — how  could 
she?  Oh,  I  know  she  wasn't  too  happy. 
We  had  our  spats,  and — "  his  voice 
1j  .filed  off. 

"Let  me  make  you  some  coffee."  It 
was  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  to 
say. 

Blindly,    he    followed    me    into    the 

■       kitchen.      He    did    not   seem    to    know 

what  he  was  doing,  or  to  taste  the  hot, 

Strong    coffee.      "I     knew    she     wasn't 
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Prelude  to  Happiness 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

happy,"  he  repeated  dully,  "but  to 
leave  me  like  this.  To  leave  me,  with- 
out giving  me  a  chance — " 

I  turned  my  face  away,  trying  to  tell 
myself  Hunt  was  only  stunned.  When 
he  thought  it  over  calmly,  he'd  see 
Elinor  was  right.  Empty,  vain  little 
Elinor  who  had  expected  the  glittering 
fabric  of  romance  instead  of  the  sturdy 
reality   of   marriage. 

After  that  first  day — after  the  week 
that  followed,  when  I  kept  expecting 
Hunt  to  tell  me  Elinor  had  written  him, 
but  he  never  did — Hunt  grew  to  de- 
pend on  me  so  that  people  noticed.  In 
a  town  like  ours,  you  can't  keep  much 
private.  I  said  lightly  to  neighbors' 
questions,  "Oh,  Elinor  needed  a  va- 
cation." They  didn't  believe  me.  Not 
with  Hunt  looking  gaunt  and  bereft, 
not  with  his  own  house  dark  while  he 
sat  with  me  in  my  house. 

Paul  was  a  problem,  too.  He  felt 
sorry  for  Hunt.  "Elinor  was  always  im- 
mature," he  said.  "This  is  no  way  to 
settle  anything."  But  he  was  not 
alarmed  at  my  efforts  to  cheer  Hunt 
up  until  three  weeks  had  passed,  and 
still  Hunt  was  forever  dropping  in. 

"Or  if  he's  not  here,  you're  running 
over  there  to  see  what  he's  doing,"  he 
said  slowly.  His  eyes  watched  me, 
soberly.  "He's  not  a  child.  You've 
done  all  you  can." 

I  clenched  my  hands,  after  he'd 
gone.  I  had  thought  it  over.  I'd  thought 
and  thought,  And  all  the  thinking  came 
to  was  that  I  loved  Hunt,  and  nothing 
else   mattered. 

The  next  night,  Hunt  came  early. 
The  little  leap  of  my  heart,  the  spread- 
ing warmth,  hit  me  again.  "Have  din- 
ner with  me  downtown,"  he  said,  al- 
most cheerfully. 

"Oh,  let's  eat  here,"  I  urged.  "I 
have  steak  and  salad.  Come  along, 
Hunt.     Set  the  table." 

I  remember  leaning  down  to  light 
the  broiler,  and  how  Hunt  turned  to 
me,  the  pink  plates  in  his  hand,  a 
strange  startled  expression  in  his  eyes 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••a* 

THIS  IS  A  UNIFORM! 

It  doesn't  look  like 
the     uniforms 
you've  been  seeing 
on   our   fighting 
men,   because  this 
insigne    is   the    uni- 
form of  the  honorably  discharged 
veteran. 


small    bronze 


The  man  who  wears  it  in  the 
lapel  of  his  civilian  suit  may  bear 
a  visible  wound,  or  a  wound  you 
cannot  see,  but  in  every  case  it 
speaks  of  suffering  and  sacrifice 
endured  on  your  behalf.  Learn  to 
recognize  the  Honorable  Service 
Emblem  as  instantly  as  you  do  a 
uniform,  so  that  to  every  veteran 
you  meet  you  can  give  the  respect 
and     consideration     he     deserves. 

•••••*••*•••••••*••••••••••• 


as  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  at  him. 
"You  know,  this  is  how  it  never  was 
with  Elinor — "  he  murmured.  "Domes- 
tic, calm  and  well,  clear."  He  shifted 
the  plates  to  his  other  hand.  "She's 
your  half-sister.  She  should  have  a 
little  of  the  same — "   His  voice  trailed. 

We  were  sitting  over  our  dessert 
when  the  bell  rang.  A  guilty  flare  of 
fear  spurted  through  me.  Special  de- 
livery letter  or  wire  from  Elinor?  It 
haunted  me — she  had  said  she'd  write 
Hunt,  yet  she  hadn't.  Was  she  wiring 
me  that  she  had  decided  to  come  back, 
that  I  must  help  her  explain  to  Hunt? 
That  was  the  measure  of  my  insecurity, 
the  half-acknowledged  fear  forever 
with  me. 

But  Hunt  was  asking,  "Paul?" 

"I  guess  so."  Normality  came  back 
to  me.  Of  course.  It  had  to  be  Paul. 
I  got  up  and  went  to  the  door.  It  was 
Paul. 

"Come  in,"  I  said.     "Hunt's  here." 

He  looked  down  at  me.  "I  was  sure 
he  would  be,"  he  said  evenly. 

My  face  flamed.  But  I  went  back  to 
the  diningroom.  Paul's  footsteps  heavy 
behind  me. 

The  two  men  greeted  each  other. 
Then  Hunt  said,  "Want  to  help  us  with 
the  dishes?" 

"I  didn't  eat,  did  I?"  It  was  unlike 
Paul.  But  Hunt  did  not  take  offense. 
He  grinned.  "Can't  blame  you.  Well, 
I'll  do  'em  myself,  seeing  as  how  I've 
deprived  you  of  your  girl's  company." 

"And  not  just  tonight,"  Paul  said. 

Oh,  they  mustn't  fight,  they  mustn't! 

A  strange,  puzzled  expression  came 
to  Hunt's  face.  He  stared  at  Paul. 
But  he  still  said  nothing.  He  took  the 
plates  into  the  kitchen,  and  Paul  turn- 
ed to  me  savagely.  "It's  not  his  fault! 
He  doesn't  mean  to  come  between  us! 
The  guy's  miserable,  and  you're  her 
sister."  He  reached  for  me  roughly, 
pulled  me  toward  him.  "Laura,  do 
you  know  what  you're  doing?" 

"Let  me  go!" 

His  eyes  were  dangerous.  "You  do 
know  what  you're  doing,"  he  said 
hoarsely.  "This  has  gone  far  enough. 
I'll  make  you  stop!"  His  eyes  searched 
mine.  I  wanted  to  tear  my  gaze  away, 
but  his  compelled  me.  "Or  are  you 
still  in  love  with  him?"  I  felt  the 
tremor  that  went  through  his  hands 
and  then  he  was  saying,  "That's  it, 
isn't  it?  You  love  him  yet.  That's 
why  you're  doing  this!  You — why, 
Laura,  you're  trying  to  get  him  back, 
aren't  you?" 

Paul  backed  off.  He  gripped  a  chair. 
His  face  was  gray.  "You're  doing  a 
terrible  thing,  Laura.  I  can  take  a 
lot  from  you,  because  I  love  you.  But 
this — I'm  only  human.  And  Hunt's 
only  human."  He  pushed  the  chair 
away  and  straightened.  "Think  why 
you're   doing  it.     Face  it." 

There  was  a  footstep  in  the  kitchen. 
Paul  finished  hoarsely,  "You're  playing 
with  dynamite,  Laura.  You're  loading 
a  situation  that  could  blow  us  all  to 
bits.  But  you'll  be  hurt  worst  of  all, 
Laura." 

Hunt  stood  in  the  doorway,  now. 
"Job's  done,"  he  said.  He  seemed  un- 
aware of  any  undercurrents.  "I  just 
remembered,  I've  got  to  phone  to  old 
man  Bicket.  He  wants  me  to  come 
back  now  that  gas  is  free.  Sales  are 
looking  up  even  on  jaloppies."  He 
added,  "It'll  give  me  something  to  do, 
anyway.     Mind  if  I  use  your  phone?" 

Irrelevantly,   I   thought   of  how   gay 


Hunt  used  to  be  about  his  work,  about 
everything.  Always  his  broad  back 
had  been  straight  and  eager  for  action, 
his  voice  laughing.  Now  as  he  went  to 
the  phone  tfliere  was  a  bowed  look  to 
his  shoulders.  None  of  the  old  zest  for 
life  and  competition  bubbled  in  him. 
He  was  going  back  to  work  merely  to 
have  something  to  do  . . . 

jDAUL  said,  suddenly,  "Did  you  ever 
-1  stop  to  think,  Laura,  if  Hunt  doesn't 
love  Elinor — if  there's  actually  a  chance 
he  still  cares  for  you — he'd  have  left 
her,  instead  of  her  leaving  him?" 

That  thrust  went  home.  I  whim- 
pered fiercely,  "Let  me  alone!  Let  me 
alone."  Unwillingly,  I  added,  "Hunt 
would  never  have  left  her.  Never. 
And  he  does — " 

I  couldn't  say  that.  "He  does  care 
for  me.  He  does."  My  heart  insisted 
on  it,  passionately.  But  I  could  not 
make  the  words  push  through  my  dry, 
closing  throat. 

Paul  left  while  Hunt  was  still  on  the 
phone.  And  in  the  days  that  followed 
he  did  not  phone  me.  I  continued  to 
see  Hunt.  All  Evansville  talked  about 
it,  and  I  didn't  care. 

After  Hunt  went  back  to  manage  the 
Bicket  Auto  Agency,  I  would  drop  in 
on  my  way  home  from  the  library.  I 
asked  him  questions  about  his  cus- 
tomers, about  the  cars  he  could  get  to 
sell.  I  tried  to  inject  some  gaiety, 
some  of  the  old  appetite  for  life,  some 
of  the  pride  in  accomplishment,  into 
Hunt.  But  he  did  not  rise  to  en- 
thusiasm. His  work  was  merely  some- 
thing to  make  time  go  by. 

There  had  been  no  letter  from  Elinor 
yet.    I  wondered  frantically  about  that. 

Then  Hunt  began  drinking.  I  didn't 
know  when  he  first  started.    I  noticed 


he  ordered  seconds  and  thirds  when 
we  were  out  together.  And  fourths. 
But  the  night  I  came  to  the  Agency 
and  a  puzzled,,  almost  frightened  wo- 
man was  edging  toward  the  door  as 
Hunt  talked  about  a  station  wagon,  I 
knew.  My  heart  sank.  Had  I  helped 
so  little  that  Hunt  was  turning  to  that? 
I'd  tried  so  hard!  After  the  woman 
left,  I  asked  him,  trying  to  sound  light 
and  unafraid,  "What  are  you  cele- 
brating?" 

"What.  Oh."  He  rubbed  a  hand  over 
his  hair.  Funny,  though  his  eyes  glit- 
tered and  the  smell  of  alcohol  was 
sharp,  Hunt  did  not  seem  gay  or  ex- 
hilarated. "Celebrating  not  hearing 
from  Elinor,  I  guess.  Look  here, 
Laura."  He  looked  down  at  me  plead- 
ingly. "Don't  you  know  where  she's 
staying?     Her  address?" 

From  the  depths  of  my  stubborn 
hope,  I  brought  up,  "No,  Hunt.  I  don't." 
And  with  that  lie,  I  had  sealed  my 
course.  Tonight,  I'd  tell  Paul  straight 
out  I  couldn't  marry  him.  He  wouldn't 
be  surprised,  and  it  would  end  his  right 
to  censure  me.  I'd  get  Hunt  back. 
We'd  be  happy.  He  wouldn't  drink  any 
more.  Elinor,  in  New  York,  was  get- 
ting what  she  wanted.  Why  shouldn't 
I  mold  life  to  my  own  desire  too? 

Telling  Paul  wasn't  easy.  Though  we 
had  quarreled  last  time  I'd  seen  him, 
though  he  hadn't  phoned  me,  he  did 
not  help  me  by  acting  angry.  He  sat 
there,  the  same  big,  quiet  man  who  had 
once  helped  me  over  a  heavy  hurdle, 
long  ago,  and  he  let  me  struggle  on 
now.  "It's  not  that  I — I've  changed 
about  you,  Paul,"  I  said  painfully.  "It's 
just  that  I  can't  help  how  I  still  feel  . 
about  Hunt.  You  know  how  I  feel. 
You  said  you  know."  Desperately,  I 
caught    at    straws.      "You're    not    sur- 


prised.    You've  been  expecting — " 

His  eyes  were  unreadable.  One  thing 
I've  always  remembered.  Paul  did  not 
beg.  He  sat  there,  taking  it.  In  dignity, 
surrounded  by  a  strength  peculiarly 
his  own. 

"Oh,  Paul,  if  I  could  force  myself  to 
feel  for  you  what  I  feel  for  Hunt — "  I 
cried  at  last.  "But  love  can't  be  forced." 

"Love?"  he  said  oddly.  "Sure  it's 
love,  Laura?" 

As  though  to  make  certain  he  heard, 
I  repeated,  "I  love  Hunt  very  much." 

As  Paul  rose  to  go,  a  sudden  mem- 
ory came  to  me  of  the  companionship 
we'd  had.  The  deep  understanding,  the 
shared  laughter.  Being  with  Paul  had 
nourished  something  inside  me,  almost 
like  food,  so  strengthening  and  satisfy- 
ing. Now  I  had  only  this  drugged 
yearning,  this  love  for  Hunt.  Only  a 
frantic  compulsion  to  get  him  back, 
get  him  back.  Why,  suddenly,  must  I 
feel  unsure,  as  though  I  leaned  on  a 
swaying   reed? 

I'D  cut  away  the  last  ties  that  bound 
me,  and  now  I  must  stand  with  Hunt, 
not  alone  like  this.  Maybe  tonight, 
maybe  tonight  Hunt  would  see — realize. 
Tonight  he  might  say,  "When  I'm  free, 
Laura,  will  you  marry  me?"  He  might 
speak  of  the  past,  of  the  time  before 
Elinor  came  between  us,  when  we 
knew  wonder. 

Only,  Hunt  wasn't  at  home.  I  stood 
on  the  porch,  after  my  breathless  run- 
ning through  the  dark  streets,  know- 
ing that  he  had  not  been  here  since 
morning.  Because  there  was  a  little 
pile  of  mail  on  the  mat  at  the  front 
door.  Had  Hunt  left  the  agency  to  go 
somewhere  and  drink? 

I  stooped  over  the  white  envelopes, 
meaning  to  slip  them  one  by  one  under 
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DO  YOU  WANT  .  .  • 

Longer  Hair? 

*  THEN  TRY  THIS  PROVEN  EASY 
SYSTEM  ON  YOUR  HAIR  •   *   •   • 

Helps  Prevent  Brittle  Ends  Breaking  Off! 

O  BRUNETTES,  BLONDES,  TITIANS! 

Just  try  this  System  on  your  HAIR  seven 
days  and  see  if  you  are  really  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  LONGER  HAIR  that  so  often 
captures  Love  and  Romance  for  you. 

•  Hair  May  Get  Longer 

when  scalp  and  hair  conditions  are  normal  and 
the  dry,  brittle,  breaking  off  hair  can  be  retarded 
by  supplementing  the  natural  hair  oils,  it  has  a 
chance  to  get  longer  and  much  more  beautiful. 
Just  try  the  easy  JUELENE  System  7  days  and 
let  your  mirror  prove  results.  Your  money  back 
i  f  notdeligh  ted.  S  ee  if  Juelene's  tendency  to  help 
your  hair  to  become  softer,  silkier,  more  lustrous 
than  it  has  been  before — in  just  one  short  week 
helps  your  hair  gain  its  normal  beauty. 

•  Send  No  Money! 

Just  mail  the  convenient  introductory  coupon.  Take 
advantage  of  this  Fully  Guaranteed  Introductory 
Offer  today,  and  know  at  last  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing really  lovelier  hair  and  be  envied  by  so  many. 
JOEL  COMPANY,  1930  Irving  Park  Rd.,  Chicago  13,  ML 


IF  YOU  DO  WANT  LONGER  HAIR 


J  fllartJMl  INTRODUCTORY  COUPON! ! 

•  JUEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-610 

■  1*30  Irvine  Park  Road,  Chicago  13,  ID. 

■  Yes,  I  want  eafly-to-managc,  longer  hair.  I  will  try  the  ! 
I  JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  f  days.  If  my  mirror  doesn't  > 
|  show  satisfactory  results,  I  will  ask  for  my  money  back.  I 

Q  I  am  enclosing  $1.00. 

O  Send  C.  O.  D.  plua  pottage.  I 

! 

I    NAME. . 

"  I   ADDRESS | 

M  ■  I 

I   CITY STATE | 

I   1j'  Our  Customers  Participate  In  Gifts  «5Ct  I 
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the  door.  Then  I  saw,  in  the  darkness, 
Elinor's  handwriting.  My  fingers  shook. 
A  roaring  began  in  my  ears.  I  could 
not  see  plainly,  but  I  knew.  She  had 
written  Hunt  at  last.  What  had  she 
said?  I  turned  the  square  envelope 
over  and  over  in  numb  hands.  What 
had  she  said  in  this  letter  to  Hunt? 
She'd  been  silent  so  long  .  Weeks!  And 
now,  just  when  Hunt  and  I  .  .  . 

Suddenly  I  was  pushing  the  letters 
under  the  front  door.  All  but  one.  Ail 
but  the  letter  from  Elinor.  Then  I  was 
going  down  the  porch  steps,  walking 
rapidly  home.  The  envelope,  addressed 
to  Hunt  in  the  handwriting  of  Elinor, 
was  thrust  deep  into  my  coat  pocket. 

In  my  room,  as  I  put  the  letter  far 
back  in  the  corner  of  a  drawer,  under 
a  pile  of  slips,  I  fought  off  conscience. 
I  wouldn't  open  it;  of  course  I  wouldn't 
open  it!    I  would  take  it  back. 

Telling  myself  that,  I  tried  to  go  to 
sleep.  But  I  could  not,  because  I  knew, 
deep  in  my  heart,  that  I  was  committed 
to  this  now — I  wouldn't  take  that  letter 
back  in  the  morning. 

I  SAW  the  dawn  come.  At  the  library, 
my  head  ached  and  my  eyes  burned. 
I  kept  dropping  pencils,  making  mis- 
takes, and  I  was  glad  when  lunchtime 
finally  limped  around.  I  put  on  my 
jacket  and  walked  to  Hunt's  show- 
room. 

He  was  in  back,  at  his  desk.  As  I 
came  closer,  I  saw  that  he  was  huddled 
up  oddly.  He  looked  exhausted.  Why, 
Hunt  was  shivering!  He  looked  up 
at  me.  "I'm  afraid  I've  got  a  touch  of 
malarial  fever  again." 

"Then  you  should  be  home  in  bed." 

"But  it  could  be  just  a  hangover." 
He  tried  to  grin,  but  his  teeth  began  to 
shake. 

"Hunt,  let  me  take  you  home.  You're 
sick!" 

He  protested  weakly.  I  locked  up  the 
place,  and  hailed  a  cab.  Half  an  hour 
later,  I  was  waiting  outside  his  room 
while  he  got  into  bed..  I  had  phoned 
the  doctor,  and  the  library  to  tell  them 
I  wouldn't  be  back  this  afternoon. 

"It's  fever,  all  right,"  Dr.  Gannett 
said.  "Not  too  bad.  What's  he  been 
doing,  drinking  too?"  He  shook  his 
head.  "Darn  fool.  Well,  here's  what 
you    do — " 

Hunt  was  docile  as  a  baby.  "And  the 
next  time  you  go  on  a  binge,"  I  told 
him  fiercely,  "I'll  chop  your  head  off!" 

Next  morning,  as  I  slid  Hunt's  break- 
fast tray  across  his  knees,  he  caught 
my  wrist.    "Laura — " 

I  smiled  at  him.  "Feeling  better? 
You  didn't  hear  me  come  in.  I  slipped 
away  last  night  when  I  was  certain 
you'd  sleep  all  night." 

"I  feel  much  better.  That's  how  this 
jungle  fever  is.  "  He  did  not  let  go  my 
wrist.  "You're  being  awfully  good  to 
me,"  he  said  softly.  "I  don't  deserve 
it.  I — well,  I  treated  you  shabbily 
once." 

My  heart  knocked,  and  I  felt  warmth 
in  the  wrist  his  fingers  pressed  on.  He 
was  saying,  "Elinor  isn't  coming  back. 
I  tried  to  kid  myself.  But  maybe  she 
was  right.  Maybe  no  matter  what  I 
did,  it  wouldn't  work  out.  She's  not 
like  you.  .  .  ."  He  looked  up  at  me 
then.  "You're  what  I've  always  wanted, 
Laura.  Are  you  going  to  marry  Paul?" 
His  words  tumbled  out  urgently.  "You 
haven't  been  seeing  him  lately.  Is 
that  my  fault?  Is  it,  Laura?  I— I 
haven't  much  right  to  say  this  yet.  But 
when  I'm  free — when  Elinor  divorces 
me — will  you  marry  me?" 

All  that  I  had  dreamed  of,  schemed 
for,  waited  for,  was  mine.  Hunt  had 
just  given  me  everything  I  wanted. 


But  where  was  the  joy?  Where  the 
triumphant  surging  of  love  to  meet  his 
love?  Something  was  wrong — horribly 
wrong.  Why  didn't  anything  happen 
inside  me?  I  had  my  heart's  desire — 
now  there  must  be  some  stupendous 
feeling,  some  crashing  emotion,  know- 
ing that  what  I  wanted  was  mine,  safe- 
ly and  forever.  Only  there  was  noth- 
ing .  .  .  nothing  at  all.  I  felt  flat  and 
dull. 

Sickly,  I  thought,  "Vindication. 
Hunt's  given  me  back  the  thing  I  lost 
when  he  ran  away  with  Elinor.  He's 
given  me  back  my  pride,  my  self- 
assurance,  my  very  love."  Why  wasn't 
I  happy? 

Hunt  was  staring  at  me.  I  remem- 
ber it  so  clearly,  that  suspended 
moment,  with  the  smell  of  coffee  mixed 
up  in  it,  and  the  look  of  the  soft-boiled 
eggs  in  their  white  cup.  I  remember 
moving  my  arm,  as  though  the  touch  of 
his  fingers  chained  me.  Hunt's  hand 
opened.  I  stood  there,  rubbing  my 
wrist,  still  sick  and  wondering.  Noth- 
ing had  happened.  No  joy.  None  of 
the  magic,  the  enchantment  I'd  re- 
membered. 

"Laura?"  he  whispered.  "Don't  you 
care?" 

That  was  the  answer,  of  course.  I 
had  been  sleepwalking,  and  now  I  was 
awake.  It  was  as  though  Hunt's  ask- 
ing me  to  marry  him,  when  he  was 
free,  had  blasted  open  the  steel  doors 
of  a  cage.  For  a  long  time — for  such 
a  long,  dreary  time — I'd  been  locked 
up  in  hurt.  I'd  clung  tenaciously  to  a 
dream.  Clung  to  it  even  when  Paul's 
love  was  leading  me  out  of  the  murk  .  .  . 

"Hunt,"  I  heard  my  own  voice  say- 
ing, chokedly.  "Hunt,  I — I'm  sorry." 
Searing  honesty  throbbed  in  my  voice. 
"I  did  want  you  back.  I  thought  I  did, 
I  even  s-stooped  to  things  you'll  hate 
me  for.  But  now  I  see,  I  don't  love 
you.  I've  never  really  loved  anyone 
but  Paul." 

ITE  had  a  right  to  strike  out  at  me. 
**  But  he  did  not.  There  was  sunlight 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  making  dazzling 
light,  not  only  on-  the  folded  back 
counterpane  but  on  all  the  actions  of 
my  life  these  past  few  weeks.  It  wasn't 
easy  to  see  myself  pitilessly,  without 
the  cloaking  excuses  I'd  manufactured. 
But  I  was  seeing  myself  and  I  was  sud- 
denly sure.  "Thank  you  for  asking  me, 
Hunt.  And  for  not — for  not  saying 
what  I  deserve."  I  touched  his  shoul- 
der, lightly.  "Of  course  you  don't 
really  want  me  at  all.  It's  Elinor.  It's 
just  that  I — I've  stuck  so  close,  and  you 
feel  you  owe  me  something.  But  it's 
still  Elinor,  Hunt.  Or  her  leaving  you 
wouldn't  have  hurt  you  so." 

I  knew  what  I  must  do.  The  phone. 
The  phone  downstairs.  I'd  tell  her  the 
truth  about  that  letter  I  kept  from 
Hunt.  I'd  say,  "He's  ill,  Elinor.  He 
needs  you." 

Then  no  matter  what  she  had  writ- 
ten, she'd  come. 

As  the  long  distance  operator  put 
through  the  call  to  New  York,  I  thought 
of  Paul.  Paul,  to  whom  I  must  go  and 
say  humbly,  "I've  been  such  a  fool."  It 
wouldn't  be  easy  to  tell  all  of  it,  but 
I  would  tell  him.  My  blood  began  to 
beat,  thinking  of  his  deep  eyes,  of  the 
touch  of  his  lips  on  mine  again.  But 
perhaps  I'd  hurt  Paul  too  much  for 
that  .  .  .  Maybe  there'd  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  Paul  would  come  back,  if 
ever. 

"Whatever  it  takes  to  get  him  back, 
I've  deserved  it,"  I  thought  painfully. 
"Even  if  he  doesn't  want  me  now,  I've 
deserved  that,  too." 

The  operator  said,  "Mrs.  Elinor  Park- 


er  is  ready  in  New  York.  Go  ahead, 
please." 

"Elinor?"  My  voice  rose  shrilly. 
"Hunt's  sick,  Elly.  That  fever.  He 
needs   you." 

"What  did  you  say?"  she  asked. 

"Elinor,  listen,  no  matter  what  you 
said  in  that  letter  to  Hunt — " 

"But  I  didn't  say  anything!"  She 
sounded  as  though  she  were  crying. 
"I  was  afraid  to  ask  if  he  wanted  me 
back.  I've  been  such  a — fool.  I  just 
wrote  where  I  was,  and  asked  him  to 
write  to  me.  Oh,  Laura,  it's  one  thing 
to  be  bored  with  the  way  things  are, 
when  you're  with  your  husband.  But 
to  get  along  without  him  at  all,  to  miss 
him  so — " 

"Come  home,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  darling.    Tell  Hunt  I'm  coming." 

I  went  back  upstairs  slowly.  Hunt 
hadn't  touched  his  breakfast.  He  sat 
up  against  the  pillows,  his  jaw  hard, 
his  lean  face  haggard. 

"You'll  be  half-dead  when  she  gets 
here  if  you  don't  eat."    I  tried  to  laugh. 

"When  who  gets  here?"  But  even 
as  he  swung  his  gaze  toward  me,  hope 
caught  him.  It  blazed  up  in  his  eyes, 
then  sank  swiftly.  "The  nurse,  you 
mean?" 

"Elinor,"  I  said. 

Hunt  said  a  curious  thing  then.  "You 
thought  Paul  didn't  need  you.  You 
always  thought  Paul  was  so  strong  that 
you  needed  him.  But  you  need  to  be 
needed.    He  does  need  you." 

I  said,  "I  need  him  too." 

I  started  to  phone  Paul  at  the  labora- 
tory. Then,  without  thinking,  I  was 
going  to  him.  Walking  out  of  Hunt's 
house,  to  the  Boulevard.  Finding  a  taxi. 
And  in  the  laboratory,  though  a  white- 
clad  bacteriologist  stared  at  me,  I 
walked  straight  past  her  to  the  door 
of  Paul's  lab. 

tJE  was  bent  over  a  test, tube,  his  red 
"  hair  alive  under  the  light.  As  I  shut 
the  door  behind  me,  he  looked  up.  I 
took  a  step  toward  him,  and  his  face 
blurred  for  me.  I  must  say  something. 
But  there  was  no  strength  in  me.  All 
I  knew  was  that  Paul  filled  my  world, 
that  I  must  get  close  to  him.  Somehow, 
I  must  make  him  understand. 

How  long  did  I  stand,  wordless  and 
swaying?  How  long  did  it  seem  that 
Paul  was  lost  to  me  forever,  before 
he  moved — he  was  coming  toward  me. 
"Laura?" 

Because  he  was  Paul,  it  wasn't  really 
a  question.  His  arms  reached  out,  and 
[  stumbled,  then  my  forehead  was 
pressing  hard  on  the  blessed  solidness 
of  his  shoulder. 

There'd  be  time  enough  for  all  I 
must  confess,  later.  For  now,  this 
drenching  happiness,  this  wondrous 
peace  was  all  that  mattered.  "How 
could  I  have  hurt  you?"  I  cried  once. 
'All  the  time,  it  was  you.  When  Hunt 
asked  me,  I — why,  he's  nothing  to  me. 
I  only  wanted  the  vindication  of  it.  I 
didn't  understand  myself,  clinging  to  a 
dream.     I — " 

"I  thought  it  would  be  that  way," 
Paul  said  gently.  "Never  mind,  honey. 
We're  together  again.  That's  all  I  care 
about.  I  couldn't  bear  losing  you.  Oh, 
Laura!" 

The  white-clad  bacteriologist  looked 
in,  because  I  heard  the  door  open  and 
then  a  startled  gasp.  "I  thought  she 
didn't  belong  here — "  she  explained, 
flustered. 

Didn't  belong  there?  I  tipped  my 
head  back  to  look  up  at  Paul's  tender 
smile.  Paul  said,  contentedly,  his  arms 
never  letting  me  go,  "It's  all  right.  She 
belongs  here.  Forever."  And  the  door 
closed  softly. 
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Ignorance  of  these  Intimate  Physical  Facts 

has  wrecked  many  a  happy  marriage! 


What  a  different  story  if  only  this  young 
wife  knew  the  real  truth  about  intimate 
feminine  hygiene.  If  only  she  realized 
how  important  douching  two  or  three 
times  a  week  often  is  to  feminine  cleanli- 
ness, health  and  marriage  happiness.  If 
only  her  knowledge  of  douching  was 
modern,  scientific  and  up-to-date! 

And  it  would  be  .if  she'd  use  zonite 
in  her  douche  because  no  other  type 
liquid  antiseptic-germicide  of  all  those 
tested  is  so  powerful  yet  so  safe  to' 
delicate  tissues.  Just  askyour own  Doctor. 

Principle  Discovered  By  Famous 
Surgeon  and  Renowned  Chemist 

In  this  day  of  enlightenment — it's  ridicu- 
lous to  even  think  any  well-informed  and 
careful  woman"  would  use  weak,  home- 
made mixtures  of  salt,  soda  or  vinegar  in 
the  douche.  She  certainly  should  know  by 
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now  that  these  'kitchen  makeshifts'  do 
not  and  can  not  give  the  great  germicidal 
and  deodorizing  action  of  zonite. 

Yet  zonite  is  positively  non-poison- 
ous, non-burning,  non-irritating.  It  con- 
tains no  phenol,  creosote  or  bichloride  of 
mercury.  You  can  use  zonite  as  directed 
as  often  as  necessary — it's  harmless! 

All  Drugstores— No 
Prescription  Needed 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It's  so  power- 
ful no  germs  of  any  kind  tested  have 
ever  been  found  that  zonite  will  not  kill 
on  contact.  You  know  it's  not  always 
possible  to  contact  all  the  germs  in  the 
tract,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  zonite 
immediately  kills  all  reachable  living  germs 
and  keeps  them  from  multiplying.  Buy 
zonite  today ! 

FREE! 

For    frank    discussion    of    intimate 

physical  facts — mail  this  coupon  to 

Zonite  Products.   Dept.   RM-16,   370 

Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y.. 

and  receive  enlightening  FREE  booklet 

edited  by  several  eminent  Gynecologists. 
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Linda  said.  "It  doesn't  have  to.  Some- 
times I  think  I'm  happier  than  a  lot 
of  people." 

"But  you're  nicer  than  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple," Julia  said,  reaching  over  to  pat 
Linda's  hand. 

Linda  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
"Julia,  I  think  I'll  write  to  him." 

Julia  understood.  It's  a  funny  thing 
about  sisters  who  are  very  dear  to 
each  other.  They  don't  need  words 
for  understanding. 

This    wasn't    the    first    letter    Linda 
had  written  to  a  radio  friend.    Two  or 
three  times  a  week  she  sent  notes  of 
appreciation  to  radio   artists  who   en- 
tertained her.    A  word  of  thanks  to  a 
familiar    personality — a    word    of    en- 
couragement   to    a    radio    newcomer- 
Linda    wrote    short    letters    like    that 
often.    But  never  before  had  she  sent 
a  note  of  such  a  personal  nature.    And 
she  found  the  writing  difficult. 
"Dear  Friend,"  she  began — 
"This  is  in  answer  to  your  radio 
message   tonight.     I   don't  have   a 
job   for   you,   but   someone   will — 
because   you   are    courageous    and 
ambitious  and  because  you  believe, 
as   I  do,  that  the   world   is   good. 
You   see,   I,   too,   have   a   physical 
disability.     But  in  spite  of  that,  I 
have  built  a  good  life  for  myself, 
and   I'm   happy — completely    hap- 

py." 

She  stopped  writing  and  sat  staring 
down  at  those  last  two  words.  Com- 
pletely happy.  And  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  become  ill,  she  wondered 
if  she  really  were  happy — if  she  had 
built  as  full  and  rich  and  complete  a 
life  as  she  might  have  done.  She  ended: 
"I  shall  be  wishing  you  luck,  and 
thinking  about  you  a  lot,  and  admir- 
ing you  tremendously."  She  wrote 
quickly,  and  then  signed  her  name  and 
sealed  the  envelope. 

All  of  the  next  day  Linda  found  her- 
self thinking  of  the  veteran  who  had 
talked  of  facing  life  ahead  with  honest 
hope  and  courage.  And,  this  day,  when 
Brent  Carlton  spoke  of  love  to  Dinah 
on  the  Girl  of  Today  program,  Linda 
let  herself  dream  of  love's  coming  to 
her. 

"I  could  give  a  handicapped  person 
understanding  and  encouragement," 
she  thought.  "And  I  would  be  living 
a  more  useful  life,  too — I  would  be 
contributing  to  another  person's  happi- 
ness." 

That  evening,  after  she  had  scrubbed 
the  potatoes  and  put  them  in  the  oven 
to  bake  for  dinner,  Linda  sat  at  the 
piano  and  played,  not  softly  in  a  minor 
key,  but  happily — a  gay  little  tune  that 
echoed  in  her  heart.  And  when  she 
flung  open  the  door  to  welcome  Julia 
at  five-thirty,  her  eyes  were  sparkling — 
shining  from  the  joy  of  being  alive. 
And  so  were  Julia's. 

Julia's  words  came  out  in  a  rush, 
tumbling  all  over  each  other  in  excite- 
ment. "Guess  what,  darling.  He  came — 
the  boy  on  the  radio.  And  he  liked 
your  letter — and  he  liked  you — and  me, 
too — and  he's  wonderful. 

Linda  waited,  outwardly  serene,  but 
inside,  her  heart  was  not  calm.  It  was 
beating  with  anticipation — waiting  for 
an  answer  to  the  questions  which  had 
been  inside  of  it  since  last  night. 
8  "Is  he  nice  looking?    Is  he  as  happy 

*      as    he    sounded?      What's    the    matter 
with  him?" 

"He's  handsome — tall  and  dark  and 
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wonderful.  And  he's  happy — gay  and 
charming  and  witty.  And — "Julia's 
voice  was  suddenly  serious,  "well,  he's 
blind." 

"Blind!"  Linda  repeated  softly. 
Blind. 

But  Julia's  voice  went  up  again,  and 
eagerness  came  back  into  her  words. 

"But  it  doesn't  matter,  Linda — really 
it  doesn't.  You  don't  even  think  about 
that,  because  he  doesn't  seem  to.  I 
mean,  after  the  first  shock — you  al- 
most forget  about  his  eyes  and  the  dark 
glasses.  Because  he's  such  a  grand 
person." 

"Did  he  like  my  letter,  really?" 
Linda  asked,  almost  shyly. 

"He  loved  it — I  know,  because  I  read 
it  to  him,"  Julia  said. 

"Perhaps  he'll  write  to  me." 

"Oh,  he  will — I  know  he  will,"  Julia 
assured.  "And  he'll  come  to  see  us 
often.  He  said  he'd  stop  at  the  station 
again  tomorrow." 

"Did  anyone  write  about  a  job?" 

"Two  men — he  was  going  to  go  to 
see  them  today!" 

Linda  smiled.  "I'm  terribly  glad," 
she  said  softly,  "but  I  knew  it  would 
happen  that  way." 

Julia  smiled  with  her  eyes  and  her 
mouth  and  her  heart.  The  little  smile 
that  curved  her  lips  upward  and  put 
the  shine  in  her  eyes  was  the  reflection 
of  a  captured  memory — the  memory  of 
a  meeting  which  was  to  affect  her 
whole  life.  Linda  saw  the  smile  and 
realized  its  meaning. 

"You  liked  him  very  much,  didn't 
you,  Julia?" 

"Better  than  anyone  I've  ever  met, 
and  so  will  you,"  Julia  answered. 
"Why,  Linda, — with  someone  to  help 
him — " 

"Someone  to  help  him."  Linda  knew 
that  she  could  help  him — help  him  be- 
cause she  understood  a  handicap,  un- 
derstood it  because  she  had  one,  too. 

"I'm  going  to  bring  him  to  dinner 
some  night  very  soon,"  Julia  said. 
"Then,  you'll  see  for  yourself." 

The,  very  next  day  Julia  called  to 
say  that  she  was  bringing  home  John 
Bronson,  the  veteran  who  was  begin- 
ning a  new  life  in  his  world  of  dark- 
ness— a  life  which  would  be  rich  and 
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full — a  life  which  would  would  be  at- 
tractive to  any  woman  who  admired 
strength  and  courage  and  ambition  in 
the  man  she  married. 

"Don't  do  a  thing  about  dinner," 
Julia  insisted.  "I'll  stop  and  get  every- 
thing on  the  way  home,  and  I'll  get  it 
ready  when  I  get  there.    You  just  rest." 

But  Linda  was  too  excited  to  rest. 
And,  somehow,  she  wanted  to  prepare 
dinner  for  tonight's  guest  without 
Julia's  help  or  even  her  knowledge. 
So  that  afternoon  she  walked  to  the 
store  to  buy  tangy  cheese  for  the  top 
of  the  specially-baked  potatoes  she 
planned,  and  nutmeats  to  give  her  meat 
loaf  a  festive  flavor.  She  bought  olives 
and  celery  hearts  and  broccoli — all  of 
the  things  her  friends  in  radio  serials 
served  to  their  men  when  they  wanted 
to  entertain  them  pleasantly.  And, 
then,  she  carried  her  purchases  home 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  pre- 
paring a  banquet  for  her  sister  and  a 
man  she  had  never '  seen — for  a  man 
who  would  never  see  her — but  who 
would  look  deep  down  into  her  heart. 

They  came — Julia  and  John — at  six 
o'clock,  and  when  Linda  shook  hands 
with  the  tall,  dark  boy — when  she  felt 
his  strong  fingers  curve  around  her 
slim  ones,  she  knew  that  she  felt  closer 
to  him  than  she  had  ever  felt  to  any 
man,  or  would  ever  feel  again. 

That  evening  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  gala  party  the  little  house  had 
ever  known.  After  her  first  shock  and 
concern  about  Linda's  preparing  the 
entire  dinner  herself,  Julia  deserted 
her  role  as  combination  nurse  and 
mother,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
festive  spirit.  She  served  wine,  some 
that  was  left  from  the  Christmas  be- 
fore, ind  color  heightened  her  beauty 
as  it  did  Linda's.  John  was  gay  and 
exciting  and  fun  and  adept  at 
manipulating  the  conversation  so  that 
both  girls  could  talk  of  books  and  ra- 
dio programs  and  people  whom  they 
admired  and  enjoyed.  Linda  was  more 
excited  than  she  had  ever  been  before 
in  her  ,life,  and  she  laughed  often 
at  John's  little  stories.  His  easy 
courtesy — his  ready  good  humor — the 
white  flash  of  his  teeth  when  he 
laughed — those  were  the  things  that 
made  John  attractive — those  were  the 
characteristics  that  caused  both  girls 
to  listen  attentively  to  everything  he 
said,  that  made  everything  important. 

Linda,  listening  fascinated,  forgot 
that  he  could  not  see  her.  Yes,  Linda 
forgot  that  John  was  blind — but,  for-  j 
tunately,  Julia  didn't  forget.  A  dozen 
times  during  the  meal  she  assisted  him 
without  his  knowing  it.  She  pushed  a 
fork  closer  to  his  plate — steadied  his 
water  glass  when  he  served  himself  a 
roll — slid  his  Salad  plate  closer  to  his 
dinner  plate.  When  they  finished  din- 
ner, she  put  her  hand  lightly  on  his 
arm  and  walked  with  him  to  the  liv- 
ingroom.  She  wasn't  obtrusive — per- 
haps he  wasn't  even  conscious  of  her 
concern — but  in  the  most  tactful  pos- 
sible way,  she  made  him  more  comfort- 
able and  more  efficient  by  concentrat-  \ 
ing  on  him  all  the  time. 

Julia  insisted  that  Linda  and  John  , 
rest  after  dinner  while  she  did  the 
dishes,  and  the  frail,  slim  girl,  and  j 
the  blind  boy  who  had  captured  her 
imagination  and  wedged  his  way  into 
her  heart,  went  into  the  comfortable 
front  room.  Linda  sat  at  the  piano 
and  played  softly  in  the  lamplight. 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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This  Christmas  Give  Her  a  Lane  Hope  Chest 


Christmas  Gift  Special 


Make  her  fondest  hopes  come  true  with 
a  Lane  Hope  Chest. 

More  than  a  sanctuary  for  her  precious 
treasures,  it  means  wonderful  dreams 
come  true  for  both  of  you,  for  Lane  is  the 
love  gift  that  starts  your  home. 
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That's  beautiful,  Linda,"  John  said 
when  she  finished.  "You  have  a  real 
talent." 

"No,"  she  corrected,  "but  I  love  mu- 
sic— and  I  enjoy  playing." 

"Thank  you  for  playing  for  me." 
John's  voice  was  warm.  "You're  a 
remarkable  person." 

"Julia's  remarkable.  I  can't  do  any- 
thing." 

"You  do  enough  just  by  being  you, 
Linda,"  John  told  her  softly,  and  she 
had  again  a  feeling  of  closeness,  of  a 
strong  current  of  warmth. 

Julia  came  in,  then,  with  more  coffee 
for  both  of  them,  with  an  ash  tray 
which  she  put  on  the  arm  of  John's 
chair  and  a  cushion  for  Linda's  back. 

"You'll  spoil  us,  Julia,"  John  told 
her  fondly. 

Julia  laughed.  "You're  my  two  fa- 
vorite people — why  shouldn't  I  spoil 
you?" 

John  seemed  to  hate  to  say  good- 
night. When  he  finally  left  about  mid- 
night, he  said,  "Julia  will  kill  me  for 
keeping  Linda  up  so  late,  but  I  couldn't 
leave.    May  I  come  again?" 

"Anytime,"  Julia  said  convincingly. 
"Stop  in  at  the  station  tomorrow,  and 
we'll  plan  another  dinner  soon." 

"Please  come  when  you  can,"  Linda 
said  simply. 

And  if  John  could  have  seen  their 
eyes,  he  would  not  have  apologized. 
Both  of  them,  dark-eyed  Julia  and 
pale-cheeked  Linda,  were  prettier  than 
they  ever  had  been  before. 

For  the  next  three  days  Julia  came 
in  each  evening  bubbling  with  excite- 
ment. Each  night  she  told  Linda  about 
John's  stopping  in  to  see  her  at  the 
station,  about  his  new  job  and  his  en- 
thusiasm about  it.  And  always  she 
said,  "He  said  to  tell  you  hello,  dar- 
ling." 

"He  remembers  me — he  must  or  he 
wouldn't  ask  her  about  me,"  Linda  told 
herself.  "And  I  remember  him,  too — 
I'll  remember  him  always." 

On  the  fourth  day,  John  came  to  the 
house  in  the  afternoon.  Linda  was 
glad  that  he  couldn't  see  her  cheeks 
flush  warm  with  pleasure  at  his  com- 
ing— happy  that  he  couldn't  see  her 
excitement,  her  love  for  him  which 
must  reveal  itself  in  her  eyes.  For 
now — now  .  that  he  stood  here  before 
her — Linda  knew  that  she  loved  him. 

"Come  in,  John,"  she  said  softly,  as 
she  turned  and  preceded  him  into  the 
livingroom.  Afterward,  she  knew  that 
Julia  would  have  helped  John,  guided 
him  skillfully,  unobtrusively  through 
the  short  hall.  But  Linda  was  too  ex- 
cited to  think  of  helping  him.  And  he 
found  his  way,  without  trouble. 

"Will  you  play  for  me,  Linda?"  he 
asked  when  they  reached  the  small 
room.  "I've  remembered  our  being 
here  together  all  week — and  I'd  like  it 
again." 

Linda  played  softly  in  the  afternoon 
twilight  and  John  relaxed  in  his  chair. 

"That's  beautiful,  Linda,"  he  told 
her  when  she  lifted  her  hands  gently, 
and  the  last  note  quivered  into  silence. 
"May  I  come  often?" 

"I  want  you  to  come,  John — when- 
ever you  can,"  she  answered,  and  the 
words  as  she  said  them  were  almost 
like  a  prayer. 

John  left  before  Julia  came,  and 
Linda  found  it  hard  to  speak  of  his 
visit.  A  dozen  times  she  started  to 
tell  Julia,  but  something  like  embar- 
rassment— something  that  seemed  to 
make  her  defensive — held  her  back. 
When,  at  the  dinner  table,  she  did  men- 
tion    John's     visit,     her     voice     was 


(Continued  from  page  60) 

strained.  She  looked  away  from  Julia. 

"John  was  going  by  and  stopped  to 
see  me  today,"  she  said,  making  every 
effort  to  be  casual. 

Julia  started  to  speak — then  checked 
herself. 

"Why,  how  nice  of  him,"  she  said. 
That's  all — nothing  more. 

But,  often,  you  can  tell  more  from 
the  things  someone  doesn't  say  than 
from  the  things  she  does.  Linda  knew 
in  that  moment  that  Julia  was  in  love — 
that  her  sister,  whom  she  loved  more 
than  any  woman  in  the  world,  was 
deeply  in  love  with  the  only  man  she 
could  ever  care  for. 

The  telephone  rang  shrilly,  and  both 
girls  started  to  get  up — then,  both  held 
back. 

"You  get  it,  Linda,"  Julia  said 
kindly. 

For  just  a  moment,  Linda  was  em- 
barrassed, then  she  forgot  Julia  in  her 
excitement. 

"Hello,"  she  said  softly  and  felt  the 
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warmth  steal  through  her  at  the  sound 
of  John's  answering  voice. 

.  "Hello,  Linda,"  he  said.  "I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  .  .  .  that  music  of  yours 
this  afternoon  was — it  was  something 
I  needed." 

"You  must  come  often,"  Linda  said 
and  was  conscious  of  Julia's  personal- 
ity in  the  room — Julia,  who  loved  him, 
too. 

"What  about  tomorrow  night?  Can 
I  take  you  and  that  remarkable  sister 
of  yours  somewhere  tomorrow  night? 
Any  place  except  a  movie?" 

"Tomorrow  night,"  Linda  repeated. 
"Why,  just  a  minute — we  have  tickets 
for  a  broadcast,  but  maybe  Julia — " 

She  turned  from  the  phone  to  talk 
with  Julia. 

"It's  John,  Julia.  He  wants  us  to  go 
somewhere  with  him  tomorrow  night. 
Do  you  suppose  you  could  get  another 
ticket  to  that  radio  show?  He  loves 
music  so,  and  he'd  get  to  hear  Bela 
Menson  and  get  to  see  a  network 
broadcast — and — •" 

Linda  couldn't  read  Julia's  face.  It 
was  restrained — closed. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  can  or  not, 
Linda,"  she  said.  "All  of  the  tickets 
are  gone — and  the  Radio  Theater  only 
seats  300,  you  know.    And  for  a  special 


show  like  that — I'm  not  at  all  sure — " 

"Then  you  and  John  go,"  Linda  in- 
sisted. "He'd  love  it,  and  I've  seen 
shows  like  that  before,  and — " 

"No,"  Julia  said  firmly.  "Some  way 
I'll  get  another  ticket — tell  him  to  stop 
by  for  us." 

Linda's  heart  sang  when  she  spoke 
again  into  the  phone. 

The  next  night  at  their  early  dinner 
at  home,  Julia  and  Linda  talked  about 
everything  but  John.  Julia  told  of  the 
elaborate  plans  the  station  was  making 
for  a  reception  to  follow  tonight's  half- 
hour  performance  in  Radio  Theater, 
the  auditorium  used  for  special  radio 
shows. 

"You'll  get  to  hear  the  great  Men- 
son,"  Julia  said.  "Perhaps,  he'll  talk 
to  you  about  your  music — maybe  he'll 
listen  to  you  play." 

Linda  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"I'll  never  be  a  great  player — ever," 
she  said.  "I  put  those  dreams  out  of 
my  mind  a  long  time  ago.  But  I'll 
always  love  music  and  love  to  play — 
for  my  own  pleasure."  She  did  not 
add  what  was  in  her  heart.  "For  my 
own  pleasure — and  John's." 

John  stopped  for  them  in  a  cab  the 
next  night  and  they  drove  to  Radio 
Theater,  the  little  home-town  audi- 
torium built  especially  for  public  serv- 
ice broadcasts.  Tonight  it  was  charged 
with  an  electric  excitement.  Julia  was 
swallowed  immediately  in  a  deluge  of 
pre-broadcast  details. 

"Where's  my  extra  script?" 

"Did  you  arrange  to  have  this  piano 
moved  back  for  the  broadcast  tomor- 
row morning?" 

"What  time  did  you  tell  Menson  to 
be  here  for  rehearsal?" 

"Where's  the  engineer's  copy?" 

Julia  remained  calm,  solving  prob- 
lems as  they  were  put  to  her,  soothing 
with  her  efficiency  the  others  who 
raced  wildly  around  the  stage.  And 
even  in  this  flurry  of  excitement,  har- 
assed by  a  nervous,  exhausted  pro- 
gram director,  Julia  remembered  to 
make  Linda  and  John  comfortable. 
It  was  -  through  her  eyes  that  John 
saw  his  first  network  show.  She  stop- 
ped often  beside  his  seat,  explaining 
each  step  of  tonight's  rehearsal  proce- 
dure. 

Five  minutes  before  time  for  the 
broadcast  she  whispered,  "Now  the 
program  director  is  giving  last-minute 
directions  to  the  announcer.  In  just 
a  few  minutes  the  words  on  the  wall 
will  light  up.  They'll  turn  red  and 
say,  "KTUC— ON  THE  AIR." 

"I  could  have  described  all  of  this 
to  him  if  I  were  kind — and  thought- 
ful— the  way  Julia  is,"  Linda  told  her- 
self. "I've  been  to  the  broadcasts  with 
Julia  enough  times  to  understand  what 
it's  all  about.  I  could  help  him  to  see 
it,  too.  But  I  forget  about  it — I'm  just 
so  happy  to  be  here  beside  him.  And 
I  forget  that  he's  blind." 

She  could  see  how  much  John  appre- 
ciated Julia's  descriptions  of  the  mill- 
ing radio  crowd.  She  could  read  de- 
light and  interest  in  his  face  each  time 
Julia  stopped  with  more  information. 

Julia  came  and  sat  in  the  seat  they 
had  saved  at  the  other  side  of  John. 

"It's  getting  quiet — see,"  she  whis- 
pered. "The  doors  at  the  back  are 
closed — the  emcee  is  standing  in  front 
of  the  mike  on  the  stage." 

The  announcer  on  the  stage,  in  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  tenseness  of  the 
audience  and  himself,  said,  "First  on 
the  program  is  a  piccolo  solo  which  " 
we'll  omit,"  and  the  crowd  laughed — 
at  ease.    Then,  the  laughter  died  away, 
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and  nervous  anticipation  ceased — be- 
cause the  lights  announced  that  they 
were  on  the  air. 

Julia  and  John  and  Linda  sat  quiet, 
listening — giving  themselves  to  the 
music — stirring,  exciting,  professional 
music  which  thrilled  Linda  completely. 

She  sensed  that  John  was  enjoying 
the  music,  too,  but  she  knew  that  his 
enjoyment  tonight  was  different  from 
his  calm,  relaxed  enjoyment  of  the  mu- 
sic she  had  played  for  him.  Now  he 
was  absorbing  more  than  the  music — 
he  was  drinking  in  the  excitement  of 
radio — he  had  caught  Julia's  mood — 
Julia,  who  was  stronger  than  Linda — 
stronger  and  more  considerate  and 
right  for  John. 

THE  minute  that  the  realization  came 
to  her  that  John  and  Julia  were 
meant  for  each  other,  Linda  knew  that 
she  had  sensed  this  all  the  time.  She 
knew  that  this  sure  knowledge  of  their 
complete  Tightness  for  each  other  had 
been  tucked  away  in  the  back  of  her 
mind,  staying  back  there  because  she 
had  kept  it  there  rather  than  face  the 
truth.  Julia,  of  course,  was  the  woman 
John  needed  to  become  a  whole,  well- 
rounded  personality.  She  could  help 
him  the  way  she  helped  Linda,  in  a 
hundred  tiny  ways  every  day.  She 
would  be  John's  eyes,  she  could  excite 
his  imagination,  she  could  give  him 
good  living  by  actually  contributing  to 
their  income.  She  would  be  the  per- 
fect wife  for  John,  contented  and  hap- 
py and  uncomplaining,  just  the  way 
she  had  always  been  with  Linda. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  solo  when 
applause  rolled  up  all  around  them, 
Linda  saw  Julia  bend  close  to  John  to 
whisper  into  his  ear.  She  saw  her 
touch  his  arm  very  gently  and  she 
saw  John  respond  instinctively — saw 
him  reach  for  her  hand  to  cover  it 
gently  with  his  large  one. 

Suddenly,  even  though  she  knew  the 
Tightness  of  this  combination,  even 
though  she  wanted  it  to  be  for  both  of 
their  sakes,  Linda  felt  that  she  had 
to  escape.  Not  only  from  the  audi- 
torium and  Julia  and  John,  but  from 
life,  itself. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  been 
partially  invalided,  she  cried  out  in- 
wardly at  fate.  She  gripped  the  arms 
of  her  seat  in  an  effort  to  stifle  the  sob 
which  tried  to  break  from  her  lips. 

"If  I  don't  get  out  of  here,  I'll  do 
something  terrible — like  cry,"  she  told 
herself.  Every  minute  of  the  broad- 
cast she  prayed  for  help,  help  to  hold 
back  the  sobs  which  caught  in  her 
breast. 

Immediately  after  the  last  number, 
she  stood  up  and  edged  past  Julia  and 
John. 

"Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  go  home — I 
mean,  if  I  don't  stay  for  the  reception — 
I'm  tired — and — well,"  her  words 
ended  lamely.  But  she  was  out  in  the 
aisle — getting  away.  And,  then,  Julia 
caught  up  with  her. 

"Darling,  what  is  it?  Are  you  ill? 
What's  the  matter?"  the  older  girl 
asked  with  honest  concern. 

Linda  looked  back  and  saw  John's 
puzzled  face — saw  him  trying  to  get 
to  them,  fumbling  just  a  'little.  And 
she  was  ashamed. 

"I  don't  mean  to  cause  any  trouble, 
Julia,"  she  apologized.  "I'm  not  sick — 
but  I  want  to  get  out  of  here — I  want 
to  go   home — please." 

"John  and  I  will  take  you  right 
away,  of  course,"  Julia  agreed. 

The  scream  pushed  up  again  inside 
of  her,  and  Linda  bit  her  lips. 

"Julia,  I  want  to  go  home  alone. 
You    and    John    stay    and    then    come 


home  and  tell  me  about  the  reception." 

"Just  a  minute — I'll  tell  John  to 
wait — then  I'll  help  you  get  a  cab," 
Julia  said. 

When  the  cab  came  and  Julia  was 
helping  Linda  inside,  she  said  gently, 
concerned,  "You  aren't  cross  about 
anything,  are  you,  Linda?" 

Linda  shook  her  head  slowly,  fight- 
ing back  the  tears. 

"No,  Julia,"  she  answered,  looking 
out  of  the  other  window,  "I'm  not  cross. 
And  please  don't  worry  about  me." 

"I  can't  help  it — when  you  act  this 
way,"  Julia  said.  When  the  cab  moved 
away,  Linda  was  glad.  Now  she 
could  lie  back  against  the  seat  and 
cry.  Now  the  pent-up  sobs  could  come 
out. 

In  the  little  house,  she  bathed  her 
tear-swollen  face  and  then  went  to 
bed.  But  she  didn't  sleep.  She  just 
lay  there,  thinking  through  her  eve- 
ning and  the  future  it  forecast. 

"This  is  what  you've  prayed  for," 
she  told  herself.  "You've  wanted  a 
man  for  Julia — a  man  to  cherish  and 
love  her  forever — a  man  who  is  fine 
and  good  and  will  bring  her  happiness. 
Now,  are  you  too  selfish  to  be  happy 
for  her? 

"After  tonight,  I  won't  let  it  bother 
me,"  she  told  herself.  "I'll  face  this 
tonight — and  then,  afterward,  I'll  ac- 
cept it  and  be  glad  for  both  of  them." 

But  when  she  heard  them  come  in — 
when  she  listened  to  their  low  voices 
and  easy  laughter,  she  knew  that  she 
couldn't  stand  by  while  they  fell  more 
and  more  in  love. 

SHE  pretended  to  be  asleep  when 
Julia  came  into  the  bedroom  to  see 
her.  And  she  felt  guilty  and  ungrate- 
ful and  mean  at  the  emotion  which 
shook  her  as  Julia  gently  tucked  the 
covers  around  her,  reminding  her  of 
her  dependence. 

After  Julia  had  rejoined  John  in  the 
living  room,  and  Linda  lay  once  again 
listening  to  their  muffled  conversation, 
she  kicked  at  the  covers  childishly  as 
if  by  shaking  them  off  she  could  free 
herself  of  invalidism. 

Her  thoughts  shot  wildly  around  in 
circles  the  way  they  do  in  the  night, 
when  you  just  think  about  your  wor- 
ries but  can  do  nothing  about  them. 

"I've  got  to  get  away  from  here," 
Linda  repeated  to  herself  over  and 
over  again.  And  then  the  questions 
rose  up  to  torment  her.  Where  can 
you  go?  What  are  you  trained  for? 
How  can  you  work  when  you've  never 
been  trained  or  had  any  experience? 
And  how  can  you  think  you're  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  job,  to  support  your- 
self? 

Exhausted,  she  lay  at  last  crying 
again — sobbing  against  the  fate  which 
had  weakened  her  body,  robbing  her 
of  independence.  Some  way,  some- 
how, she  must  find  an  answer. 

"Oh,  Julia,  forgive  me  this  jealousy," 
she  whispered  softly  in  the  night.  "I 
love  you  as  much  as  always — but  I 
love  him,  too — I  love  him  terribly." 

Weak  and  feverish,  she  lay  with  her 
face  buried  in  the  pillow,  too  exhausted 
to  cry,  anymore.  But  still  she  had 
found  no  answer  to  the  problem  which 
confronted  her — that  problem  of  es- 
caping from  the  two  persons  she  loved 
more  than  she  did  life,  itself. 


Nothing  in  Linda's  sheltered,  dream- 
ing life  has  prepared  her  for  thi* 
agonizing  problem.  She  faces  a  re&l 
world  for  the  first  time  in  the  v'-ext 
installment,  in  February  Radio  Miir°r, 
on  sale  at  your  newsstand  Januari  H ■ 
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was  just  as  perfect  as  I  had  dreamed, 
and  so  was  the  big  reception  our 
mothers  gave  for  us  afterward.  But  the 
nicest  part  was  our  honeymoon — all 
alone,  at  last,  on  a  farm  in  Lakeville, 
Connecticut.  Harry  had  told  Dick  he 
could  be  gone  for  one  day — but  we 
stayed  three.  Who  could  blame  us — 
after  our  months  of  staying  in  love  by 
post  and  telephone? 

We  had  rented  an  unfurnished  apart- 
ment on  East  Forty-sixth  Street  for 
which  we  had  wonderful  decorating 
plans — but  all  we  ever  furnished  in  the 
six  months  we  lived  there  was  the  bed- 
room. When  we  had  parties  our  friends 
sat  on  the  floor  in  the  livingroom.  The 
Haymeses  did  not  get  rich  quick. 

AFTER  years  of  not  getting  rich  as  a 
soloist  with  a  band,  Dick  in  Novem- 
ber quit  his  job  to  form  his  own  orches- 
tra. In  December  came  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  all  of  Dick's  instrumentalists  were 
drafted.  At  this  point — characteristic- 
ally for  us — my  doctor  told  me  we  were 
going  to  have  a  baby. 

Dick  went  with  Benny  Goodman's 
orchestra  on  the  road,  and  I  went  to 
live  with  Dick's  mother  at  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Maine,  to  wait  for  my  baby. 
Skipper  was  born  on  July  twenty- 
fourth  at  St.  Anne's  hospital,  and  Dick 
quit  again — this  time  to  come  home 
and  see  his  son. 

Next  he  signed  with  Tommy  Dorsey — 
still  unhappy  and  frustrated  because 
he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  band  busi- 
ness— and  of  course  headed  straight 
back  across  the  country  for  Hollywood. 
I  had  had  enough  of  being  married  to 
a  man  whose  job  kept  him  3,000  miles 
away  from  me,  so  when  Skipper  was 
six  weeks  old  we  set  out  to  follow  him. 

I  will  never  forget  that  trip.  I  was 
alone  with  the  baby  on  a  train  crowded 
with  troops.  I  carried  bottles  back  and 
forth  through  twenty  cars  to  make 
Skipper's  formula,  and  stayed  up  all 
night  with  him  when  he  cried. 

Dick  met  us  at  the  train  and  drove 
us  to  the  most  beautiful  apartment  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  bright  with  sun- 
light, and  gay  with  flowers — and  I 
sagged  into  a  chair,  Skipper  still  in  my 
arms,  not  quite  believing  that  we  had 
a  home  at  last. 

"It's  beautiful,  darling,"  I  said,  then 
added,  knowing  my  Dick,  "but  how 
much  does  it  cost?" 

The  rent  for  the  place  was  five  hun- 
dred a  month — and  Dick's  entire  salary 
was  just  that.  I  cried  then,  for  I  had 
to  go  house-hunting — and  I  was  too, 
too  tired. 

We  moved  from  the  swanky  Morris- 
ton  to  El  Cadiz — not  so  light  or  so 
cheerful — but  within  our  means,  and 
settled  down,  I  thought,  to  domestic 
life. 

There  was  nothing  very  domestic 
about  it.  Tommy  and  the  band  were 
making  a  picture  at  Me'tro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer  (in  which  Dick  was  disguised 
in  a  white  wig  and  awkward  George 
Washington  pants  and  the  less  said 
about  the  whole  thing  the  better)  so 
that  my  husband  was  up  before  light 
and  gone  all  day.  At  night,  he  appeared 
with  the  band  at  the  Palladium. 

I  was  tied  to  the  house,  caring  for 
our  tiny  baby  with  no  help — cooking, 
nursing,  keeping  house.  Ah,  glamorous, 
carefree  Hollywood. 

If  this  was  life  in  Hollywood  I  didn't 
want  any  part  of  it.  I  rarely  saw  Dick. 
He  never  saw  his  baby,  and  he  loved 
that  boy. 

I  was  terribly  run  down.  I  had 
weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pounds  when  we  were  married.  Now 
with  the  hard  work  and  the  no  fun,  I 
struggled  to  hang  onto  ninety-eight 
pounds.  Dick  felt  miserable  too — his 
nerves  were  on  a  rampage.  We  hired 
a  "sitter"  for  Skipper  one  afternoon 
when  Dick  was  free  at  the  studio,  and 
went  together  to  see  a  doctor. 

We  were  run  down,  all  right.  But 
that  wasn't  all.  We  were  going  to  have 
another  baby. 

I  suppose  it  would  seem  folly  to  more 
cautious  people,  but  at  this  point  I 
urged  Dick  to  quit  his  job.  Even  if  he 
could  hang  onto  his  job  with  Dorsey, 
sick  and  tired  as  he  was,  the  salary  he 
earned  (matched  up  with  Dick's  ex- 
pensive tastes,  and  his  proclivity  for 
buying  elegant  presents  for  Skipper  and 
me)  would  never  stand  the  strain  of 
another  mouth  to  feed.  Worst  of  all,  I 
was  afraid  that  another  year  of  the 
frustrating  grind  of  working  too  hard 
at  a  job  he  hated  would  kill  that  talent 
that  was  in  him. 

SKIPPER  and  I  packed  off  to  New 
York  and  a  furnished  room.  Dick, 
still  not  really  well,  stayed  in  Holly- 
wood and  knocked  on  doors — which 
nobody  opened. 

The  rest  of  the  story  has  been  told. 
The  break  came  at  last — but  the  long 
way  around.  Dick  had  to  come  back  to 
New  York  and  make  good  singing  in 
nightclubs  before  he  could  get  an  offer 
from  the  studios  who  had  snubbed  him 
beautifully  as  long  as  he  was  easily 
available   in  Hollywood. 

By  the  time  our  Pigeon,  Helen  Jo- 
anna, was  born  on  May  13,  1944,  we 
were  out  of  the  woods  and  Dick  had 
mo"?ri  jj2s  family  from  their  furnished 
room  to  a  suite  at  the  St.  Moritz.  After 
that,  everything  good  happened — 
movies,  radio,  and  Pigeon,  best  of  all. 

It  sounds  like  a  sad  story  with  a 
happy  ending,  I  know,  but  really  it  was 
fun  most  of  the  time — at  least  when 
Dick  and  I  were  together. 

Our  new  house  complete  with  swim- 
ming pool  is  more  comfortable  than 
the  bare  floors  on  Forty-sixth  Street, 
but  Dick's  music  was  just  as  sweet  be- 
fore anybody  bought  it,  and  our  laugh- 
ter just  as  merry. 


ARE  YOU  STILL  SAVING   FATS? 

The  government  still  wants  every  drop  of  waste  fat  that 

you  can  save.   And  remember,  the  price  has  gone 

up — now  you  get  four  red  points,  still 

a   precious   commodity,   and   four  cents,   for 

every    pound    of    fat    you    turn    in    to    your    butcher! 
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•  Made  ore  a  face  cream  base.  Yodora  is 
actually  soothing  to  normal  skins. 

•  Entirely  free  from  irritating  salts.  Can 
be  used  right  after  under-arm  shaving. 

•  Its  soft,  cream  consistency  stays  that  way 
indefinitely.  Never  gets  stiff  or  grainy. 

Contains  no  chemicals  to  spoil  clothing. 

•  Tubes  or  jars,  lOtf ,  30#,  60tf. 

•  Yes,  Yodora  is  a  gentle  /t^W**^ 
deodorant.  Try  it-^MSSSJL8) 
the  wonderful  difference! 
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3  STEPS  TO 
HAIR  GLAMOUR 


All  That  Really  Matters 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


•  Loco's  3  rich  oils  clean, 
brighten  and  glorify  your  hair 

All  at  the  same  time,  Laco's  three 
rich  oils— oliveoil,  castoroil  and  coco- 
nut oil— give  triple-action  results. 
Your  hair  is  cleaned,  it  gleams, 
it's  glorified!  It  is  left  so  shining- 
soft,  you  create  hair-dos  of  mag- 
netic charm.  And  no  after-rinse  is 
needed.  Laco  Shampoo  contains 
no  alcohol,  no  free  alkali.  At  toilet 
goods  counters — everywhere.  Laco 
Products  Inc.,  Baltimore  24,  Md. 


LACO 

GENUINE  CASTILE 

SHAMPOO 

for  triple-action  results 
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TEN    DAYS'    TRIAL- 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

Introductory  offer:  With 
every  order  for  smart, 
new.  Sterling  Silver  Soli- 
taire  engagement   ring   we 

will  include  without  extra 
charge    exquisite    wedding 
ring  set  with  eight  imita- 
tion diamonds  matching  in 
fire   and   brilliance   the 
beautiful     imitation     Dia- 
mond solitaire  engagement 
ring    (the  perfect  bridal  pair). 
Send  no  money  with  order.  Just 
name,  address  and  ring  size.    We  ship  both 
8  —     rings    in    lovely    gift   box    immediately   and 
I.       you  make  just  2  easy  payments  of  $2  each, 
fc—  total  only  $4.    We  trust  you.    No  red  tape  as 
you  make  first  payment  and  20%  Federal  tax 
to  postman  on  arrival  then  balance  any  time 
within    30    days.     Money-back    guar-.itee.     Act 
NOW.  .    --" 

EMPIRE   DIAMOND  CO.,   Dent.  ST-371,  Jefferson,   Iowa 


«*TT/LEGS 


BEAUTIFY  CONTOURS, 
EASILY,  QUICKLY  ! 

New,  lovely  proportions  for  your 
legs:  hips,  thighs,  calves,  ankles, 
etc. — in  this  healthful,  new,  as- 
tonishingly easy  way.  Only  a  lew 
minutes  per  day  in  your  own  home. 

EFFECTIVE,  LASTING  RESULTS! 

Used  successfully  -by  hundreds 
of  smart  women  everywhere. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  TODAY! 

Surprise  everyone:  get  started  now,  without  obligation, 
by  mailing  coupon  immediately  to 

ADRIENNE 

915  SHREVE  BLDG.,  Salon  E.  SAN  FRANCISC0.8,  CAL 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


sensing  that  her  father  was  watching 
us  from  a  window  of  the  house.  I  left 
Miriam  and  got  into  my  car,  drove 
home. 

Being  alone  for  a  few  minutes  gave 
me  a  chance  to  think  things  out.  I  was 
annoyed  at  the  cold  reception  her 
father  had  given  me,  and  I  wondered 
who  he  thought  he  was  in  taking  such 
a  snooty  attitude.  I  had  a  good  reputa- 
tion in  town;  I  was  honest,  worked 
hard  for  a  living  and  had  a  good  future 
ahead  of  me.  Man  to  man,  I  believed 
I  was  every  bit  as  good  as  Ed  Wagner. 

"He  can  go.  ..."  I  started  to  say 
aloud  just  as  I  drove  up  in  front  of 
my  house.  I  saw  a  light  burning  in 
my  mother's  room  and  that  started  me 
thinking  along  different  lines. 

"You  didn't  work  this  late,  Bill," 
Mother  said  when  she  came  down- 
stairs to  the  kitchen  where  I  was  raid- 
ing the  ice  box. 

NO,  I  went  over  to  the  Wagners'  house 
for  a  while."  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
of  telling  her  all  about  Miriam's  father, 
but  something  made  me  hold  back;  it 
was  as  though  the  problem  was  not 
for  other  ears,  even  my  mother's.  I 
asked  her  how  she  enjoyed  the  movie. 

"I  didn't  go,  Bill,"  she  said,  and  there 
was  a  plaintiveness  in  her  tone.  "You 
know  I  don't  like  to  go  to  the  movies 
alone." 

Again  that  uneasiness,  that  feeling  of 
being  possessed,  came  over  me.  I 
couldn't  blame  my  mother,  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  didn't  like  it. 

"I'm  tired,  Mom,"  I  said.  "Guess  I'll 
turn  in." 

"Maybe  we  can  see  the  movie  to- 
morrow night,"  she  suggested.  And  I 
said,  yes,  I  guessed  we  could.  She 
kissed  my  cheek  and  I  went  to  bed. 
But  I  didn't  sleep  when  I  got  in  bed. 
For  a  long  time  I  thought  of  the  job 
I  had,  of  the  girl  I  had;  and  finally  my 
thoughts  turned  back  to  my  year  in 
the  Navy.  Strong  seas  were  pound- 
ing the  decks,  the  air  was  salty  and 
invigorating,  gulls  wheeled  overhead 
as  we  watched  the  surf  pound  on  some 
distant  shore.  I  wanted  to  reach  that 
shore  for  it  was  an  island  possession 
of  my  own.  "Bill  Brungard's  Island. 
Bounded  on  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West  by  Freedom." 

I  had  an  idea  what  1  war.^d  at.  that 
moment,  so  I  made  up  my  "mind"  to 
get  it.  But  I  didn't  know  whether  it 
would  be  accessible.    I  fell  asleep. 

Mom  and  I  went  to  the  movies  the 
next  night  as  per  schedule,  but  the 
following  day  I  saw  Miriam  again — 
took  her  out  to  dinner,  in  fact.  Miriam 
and  I  enjoyed  it,  but  I  can't  say  as 
much  for  our  parents — come  to  think 
of  it,  I  wasn't  in  any  position  to  speak 
for  Miriam,  either.  But  her  father 
came  along  and  caught  me  kissing  her 
goodnight,  and  that  didn't  go  over 
very  well  with  him — you  could  tell  by 
the  expression  on  his  face,  although 
he  didn't  say  anything  at  the  time. 
And  when  I  got  home,  Mom  had  a  few 
precautionary  things  to  say  about  get- 
ting too  involved  with  a  girl  before 
you  really  get  to  know  her,  especially 
when  you're  just  home  from  the  Navy 
and  haven't  had  a  chance  to  look 
around — as  if  shopping  for  a  girl  was 
like  shopping  for  a  new  suit! 

The  next  day  brought  me  a  surprise. 
I  was  busy  as  the  dickens  all  morning 
preparing  the  clerks  in  the  store  for 
the  coming  paint  sale,  and  at  noon  I 


walked  over  to  the  bank  to  make  the 
cash  deposit  for  John  Collins. 

"Say  there,  Brungard,"  I  heard 
somebody  say  as  I  left  the  bank.  And 
there  was  Miriam's  father. 

"I'm  glad  I  ran  into  you,"  he  said 
as  he  lit  a  cigar.  We  were  standing 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Browning, 
one  of  the  busiest  intersections  of 
town.     "Had  your  lunch  yet?" 

I  said  I  had  not,  and  I  didn't  like 
him  calling  me  by  my  last  name.  Mr. 
Wagner  was  just  as  tall  as  I,  although 
not  as  heavy.  He  looked  into  my  eyes 
with  a  determination  that  might  have 
looked  right  on  some  overlord.  "Let's 
go  into  Bellamy's,"  he  said.  We  went 
into  the  restaurant  together  and  he  led 
me  to  a  corner  table. 

He  ordered  some  soup  and  a  sand- 
wich, and  I  did  the  same.  He  dictn'1 
talk  at  all  while  we  ate,  but  I  knew 
darn  well  what  he  was  going  to  talk 
about  when  he  was  ready  to  talk. 

"You  and  Miriam  have  been  seeing 
a  lot  of  each  other,"  he  finally  said 
know  all  about  that,  and  believe  me 
when  I  say  I  think  it's  all  right  that 
you  do.  You're  all  right,  Brungard 
I  know  you  are.  But  I  thought  I'c 
have  a  little  talk  with  you  now." 

"Before  it's  too  late?"  I  asked,  un 
afraid,  reading  his  thoughts. 

"Right,"  he  said,  and  bit  off  the  enc 
of  another  cigar. 

"You  know  she's  my  only  child.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  a  baby, 
didn't  have  an  easy  time  raising 
Miriam  because  it's  not  easy  for  a  man 
to  do  it  Without  a  wife  and  a  mother 
around  the  house.  I've  given  Miriam 
all  of  twenty  years,  and  believe  me 
I've  worked  hard  in  those  years." 

"I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  me,"  I  asserted. 

"It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  you,  Brun 
gard.  I  know  she  likes  you.  I  ca: 
see  it  in  her  eyes.  But  she's  onl; 
twenty-one.  I  don't  want  her  gettin 
any  serious  thoughts  in  her  head — no 
for  a  while,  yet,  anyway.  She's  tb 
only  one  I  have  in  the  world.  An 
she's  too  young  to  be  getting  serious 
with   any   young   fellow." 


T  DIDN'T  say  anything  for  a  minute, 
*■  but  I  looked  Miriam's  father  squarely 
in  the  eyes. 

"Maybe  Miriam  has  some  opinion  on 
all  this,"  I  said  at  last. 

He  looked  at  his  cigar,  considering 
deeply  the  words  he  was  about  to  say, 

"I  had  an  idea  you'd  be  sensible 
about  this  matter,  young  man,"  he  said 
quietly,  although  his  eyes  were  burn- 
ing. "You  pursue  my  daughter  and 
I'll  oppose  you  at  every  turn.  There's 
something  you  don't  know,  and  that  is 
she'll  obey  me  in  the  long  run.  I'll 
see  to  it  that  she  does." 

I  knew  I  had  to  get  out  of  there 
immediately.  I  didn't  want  my  feel- 
ings to  overflow  and  make  me  say 
something  I'd  be  sorry  for  later;  and 
the  tension  between  us  was  such  that 
just  another  word  from  either  would 
have  set  fire  to  our  emotions. 

Back  at  the  office,  John  Collins  eyed 
me  with  concern. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Bill?" 

"No,  John.  If  I  look  as  though  a 
tin  fish  just  hit  my  bow  it's  because 
I  have  a  problem  I  have  to  work  out 
myself."  rt 

"Your  mother  called,  Bill.  Just-^ 
remind  you  she  expects  you  hj.0Ti 
early  for  dinner.     She  said  somet,  i\\ 


about  a  movie   tonight  for  you  two." 

"Okay,  John.     Thanks." 

I  was  all  mixed  up.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  knew  what"  social 
complications  were.  The  loveliest  girl 
in  the  world  pulling  at  my  heart- 
strings, a  mother  who  wanted  my  at- 
tentions and  now  the  father  of  my 
girl  moving  into  the  picture  to  un- 
settle my  plans,  if  I  had  any  plans. 
I  felt  like  breaking  out,  telling  every- 
body they  could  go  chase  themselves 
off  a  cliff,  doing  what  I  darned  well 
pleased.  But  how  could  I  do  that? 
How  could  I  take  an  attitude  like 
that? 

What  I  wanted  to  know,  I  kept  tell- 
ing myself,  was:  "Who  does  my  life, 
my  happiness,  belong  to?" 

And  if  I  thought  my  problems  were 
to  subside  it  just  showed  how  wrong 
I  was.  About  a  week  later  my  mother 
asked  me  to  go  to  a  church  festival 
with  her,  and  I  agreed  to  go  along. 
I  didn't  have  any  idea  events  would 
tie  me  up  in  another,  firmer,  knot. 

The  occasion  was  an  outdoor  party 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Chatsworth  Estate 
where   Mrs.    John 


Chatsworth,  a 
wealthy  church 
member,  held  her 
annual  benefit  for 
the  local  hospital. 
Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple were  there  and 
it  was  quite  a 
social  occasion  for 
our  town.  I  had 
just  left  mother 
with  a  friend  of 
hers  when  I  met 
Miriam. 

It  was  a  wonder- 
ful surprise  and 
that  first  dance  of 
the  evening  was 
probably  the  most 
enjoyable  I'd  ever 
had.  When  the 
music  stopped  for 
a  minute  I  led 
Miriam  over  to  my 
mother. 

"This  is  Miriam 
Wagner,  Mother. 

You've  heard  me  speak  of  her."  The 
introduction  was  one  of  those  things 
you  do,  knowing  full  well  that  each 
of  the  persons  introduced  already  has 
a  pretty  good  dossier  on  the  other. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  came  back  to  me, 
Bill,"  Mother  said.  "I'm  getting  one 
of  those  frightful. headaches.  It  must 
be  my  sinus  coming  on.  I  wonder  if 
I  hadn't  better  go  home  in  a  little 
while." 

I  was  surprised,  amazed.  Only  a 
little  while  before  Mother  had  told  me 
she  was  reeling  wonderful,  that  she 
thought  she'd  have  a  fine  time  at  the 
party.  I  said  I  was  sorry,  that  I'd  be 
glad  to  take  her  home  any  time.  Then 
I  saw  the  expression  on  Miriam's  face 
and  I  hastened  to  add:  "But  I'll  come 
back  tc  the  party  as  soon  as  I  drop 
Mother  a&  the  house,  Miriam." 

Oh,  I  suppose  a  guy  can  get  him- 
self jammed  up  if  he's  not  careful;  but 
I  should  have  known  better  than  to 
say  that  to  Miriam  in  front  of  my 
mother.  All  the  way  home  Mother 
kept  complaining  about  her  headache 
and  I  felt  like  a  Grade-A  scoundrel 
when  I  left  her  at  the  door  and  turned 
the  car  toward  the  Chatsworth  Estate 
again.  And  when  I  got  there  I  found 
Miriam  had  lost  some  of  her  enthu- 
siasm for  the  party.  I  knew  there  was 
something  on  her  mind  just  by  the  way 
she  talked  with  me.     She  didn't  care 


to  dance  any  more,  and  after  a  while 
she  said  she'd  like  to  go  home. 

"Your  mother  doesn't  like  me,"  she 
said  after  we  had  driven  a  few  blocks. 
"Or  maybe  she  doesn't  like  any  girl 
her  son  has  an  interest  in.  .  .  ." 

I  slowed  the  car  near  Ashton  Park 
and  turned  off  the  motor. 

"Now  look  here,  Miriam,"  I  pro- 
tested. "You've  just  met  Mother  for 
the  first  time.  She  had  a  headache 
and  she  wanted  to  go  home.  .  .  ." 

Miriam  laughed  and  there  was  a 
note  of  irony  in  her  reply. 

"You  know,  Bill,  we  women  have 
an  instinct  toward  each  other.  It's  a 
stronger  instinct  than  men  have.  Now 
I'm  not  saying  your  mother  didn't  have 
a  headache  .  .  .  but  I  am  saying  she 
got  away  as  soon  as  I  came  into  the 
picture." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,  Miriam.  You 
imagine  things." 

She  looked  at  me  incredulously  for 
an  instant,  then  turned  her  head  away. 

"Take  me  home,  Bill,"  she  said. 

I  put  my  hand  on  her  arm,  and  she 
moved  away,  twisting  out  of  reach. 
"Don't   be   mad, 
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honey,"  I  said. 
"And  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the 
picture,  will  you? 
Your  Dad  doesn't 
exactly  greet  me 
like  a  long-lost 
son,  either;  when 
he  sees  me.  In  fact, 
he'd  consider  it  a 
big  favor  if  he 
never  had  to  lay 
eyes  on  me  again. 
But  I  just  don't 
pay  any  attention 
to  him,  and — " 

"Oh!"  she  cried, 
and  I  knew  right 
then  that  she  was 
in  that  stage  that 
women  get  some- 
times when  they 
take  the  words 
right  out  of  your 
mouth  and  twist 
them  around  to 
mean  something 
different.  "Oh,  so  you  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  him!  Well,  after  all,  Bill 
Brungard,  he's  my  father,  and  he  de- 
serves first  consideration  from  me,  even 
if  he  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you." 
"But  Miriam,  I  didn't—" 
She  went  right  on  as  if  I  hadn't  said 
a  word.  "You  want  me  to  consider 
your  mother,  but  my  father's  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Well,  I'm  glad  this  hap- 
pened when  it  did!  At  least  I  know 
what  you're  like,  now.  All  you  care 
about  is  your  mother,  and  that's  that. 
Take  me  home,  please." 

I  fought  with  myself  for  a  moment. 
Partly,  I  wanted  to  shake  her  till  her 
teeth  rattled.  And  partly  I  wanted  to 
take  her  in  my  arms  and  tell  her  I  was 
sorry;  but  I  have  always  been  an  advo- 
cate of  fair  play,  and  at  the  instant  I 
thought  Miriam  was  being  unfair  in 
her  judgments.  And  above  all,  I  re- 
sented the  inference  that  I  was  a 
mama's  boy,  a  guy  who  was  led  around 
by  the  nose.  I  turned  on  the  ignition 
and  started  the  car.  We  didn't  speak 
all  the  way  to  Miriam's  house  and 
when  we  arrived  she  stepped  out  and 
said  "good-night"  coldly.  I  watched 
her  run  up  the  steps  of  her  porch  and 
heard  her  slam  the  door. 

Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  a 
fellow  who  believes  he  has  lost  the  per- 
son dearest  to  him?  My  hopes  for  a 
happy  future  were  swamped  in  despon- 
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dency.  Every  exit  from  the  predica- 
ment I  found  myself  in  was  blocked 
by  a  personality  who  opposed  my  hopes 
and  my  dreams.  My  Mother:  selfish, 
maybe;  clinging  to  the  only  one  she 
had  in  the  world.  But  was  that  my 
fault?  Mr.  Wagner:  determined,  un- 
yielding, governed  by  the  belief  that  I 
was  encroaching  on  his  happiness.  But 
could  I  help  it  if  I  loved  his  daughter? 

Mama's  boy!  The  connotation  fitted 
me  perfectly.  I  could  hear  other  peo- 
ple in  town  besides  Miriam  saying  that 
to  themselves.  Bill  Brungard's  a  nice 
guy,  but  what  a  mama's  boy!  All  at 
once  a  fierce  reaction  to  the  whole 
affair  set  in,  and  I  was  wild  with 
anger.  I  slammed  on  the  brakes  of  my 
car  and  strode  into  my  own  house.  I 
hardly  realized  I  had  driven  home. 

My  Mother  was  sitting  up,  waiting 
for  me.  Concealing  my  feelings  as  best 
I  could,  I  started  toward  my  room; 
but  she  caught  up  with  me  on  the  first 
floor  landing. 

"T^ID  you  enjoy  yourself,  Bill?"  She 
■*-'  detected  my  emotions.  I  knew  that. 
"How  long  have  you  known  Miriam, 
son?" 

"All  my  life,"  I  declared.  "But  I  don't 
know  her  any  longer." 

Mother  was  taken  back  for  a  second, 
but  she  pursued  the  interview. 

"Don't  know  much  about  her,  do 
you?" 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  like 
shouting  something  cruel  at  her,  but  I 
controlled  myself  and  put  an  arm 
around  her. 

"Look,  Mother,"  I  said  quietly.  "I'm 
taking  good  care  of  you  and  myself. 
Let  me  think  things  out,  alone.  I'm 
no  kid,  you  know.  Now  I'm  going 
to  bed!" 

The  next  day  found  me  in  a  terrible 
mood.  Men  and  women  down  at  the 
office  and  in  the  store  avoided  me  as 
though  I  might  eat  them  up  if  they 
dropped  a  pin  near  me.  John  Collins 
kept  away  from  me  all  day  long  until 
five  o'clock.  Then  he  shut  the  door 
in  my  office  and  sat  opposite  me. 

"Take  it  easy,  Bill,"  he  said.  "What- 
ever's  eating  you — and  I  have  an  idea 
what  it  is — is  changing  the  color  of 
your  hair.  Get  it  off  your  chest,  if  you 
want  to;  but  for  gosh  sakes  relax  a 
bit.  Now  is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you,  mate?" 

I  had  to  grin  at  him.  Knowing  he 
was  at  my  side  was  all  I  needed,  al- 
though I  knew  he  couldn't  give  me 
any  direct  help. 

"What  does  a  guy  do  when  all  the 
odds  are  against  him,  John?" 

He  laughed  and  slapped  my  knee. 

"Don't  give  up  the  doggone  ship,  son. 
That  saying  is  as  good  now  as  it  was 
a  century  ago.  If  you  have  something 
worth  fighting  for,  then  give  it  all  guns 
and  don't  spare  the  engines." 

I  wasn't  too  sure  I  felt  exactly  that 
way  about  things.  I  didn't  have  the 
confidence  in  my  future  that  John  Col- 
lins seemed  to  have.  He  could  sit  there 
and  laugh  and  tell  me  that  everything 
was  going  to  be  all  right.  He  could 
pat  me  on  the  back  and  say  a  lot  of 
nice  things  meant  to  cheer  me  up  but 
doing  anything  but  that. 

And  John  Collins  must  have  sensed 
that  his  pep  talk  wasn't  going  over  too 
well.  After  a  while  his  face  grew 
sterner,  his  voice  quieter.  He  changed 
the  subject  to  business  things  and  we 
talked  about  the  day's  work  until  I  got 
up  and  started  thumbing  through  a 
file  of  accounts  that  needed  checking. 

"Wait  a  minute  Bill,"  John  said.  "Let 
that  go  for  a  minute.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  something  else." 


I  turned  and  faced  him,  realizing  he 
had  something  important  on  his  mind. 

"I  bought  the  paint  works  over  at 
Delacroix  today,  Bill." 

I  was  amazed,  and  I  guess  I  showed 
it. 

"Don't  be  surprised,"  he  laughed. 
"That  factory  was  something  I've 
wanted  for  a  long  time,  and  I  got  it 
today  at  a  good  price.  We  take  over 
immediately,  and  that's  what  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about." 

He  waved  me  into  silence  when  I 
began  to  say  something  again. 

"I'll  have  to  get  along  without  you 
for  a  while  in  this  office,  Bill,"  he  went 
on.  "You'll  have  to  move  over  to  Dela- 
croix and  start  an  audit  immediately. 
I  know  you  can  handle  that  job  well 
enough — and  you  can  manage  the  plant 
for  me.  Miriam  could  go  along  with 
you,  Bill  .  .  ." 

He  was  grinning  again  and  I  felt  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  pumping 
new  life  into  me.  I  put  out  my  hanc 
to  him  and  he  took  it  in  his. 

"Don't  start  thanking  me,  Bill,"  he 
said.  "I'm  lucky  to  have  you  to  handle 
that  end  of  the  business  for  me,  anc 
eventually  I  suppose  you'll  be  taking 
over  completely.  In  the  meantime  .  .  ." 

I  let  out  a  whoop  and  wrestled  John 
Collins  all  around  the  office.  He  had  a 
half-Nelson  around  my  neck  and  I  had 
him  pushed  up  against  a  filing  cabinet. 
We  were  laughing  like  a  couple  of  kids. 
He  pushed  me  away  from  him  finally, 
and  said,  "Guess  you'd  better  tell 
Miriam.  After  all,  a  girl  has  to  have  a 
little  time  to  prepare  for  a  wedding." 

I  couldn't  wait  to  go  out  there.  I'd 
phone  her  first,  I  told  myself,  and  then 
take  a  run  out.  But  as  it  happened, 
phoning  was  all  I  did. 

"Listen,  honey,"  I  said,  when  she 
answered,  not  waiting  for  any  prelimi- 
naries, "I  want  to  get  married  right 
away.  Let's  just  go  ahead  and  do  it — 
what  do  you  say?" 


T17ELL,  maybe  that  wasn't  a  tactful 

"  way,  or  a  romantic  way  to  say  it, 

but  I  was  too  excited  to  be  tactful,  or  to 

wait  for  a  moonlight-and-roses  setting. 

"You  want  to  get  married  right 
away,"  she  answered,  from  about  ten 
thousand  miles  off.  "You  do.  That's 
very  nice.  Who  are  you  going  to 
marry?" 

"Now,  Miriam,  look.  Let's  get  mar- 
ried— it's  our  lives.  My  mother  will 
just  have  to  like  it,  and  your  father — 
well  you  should  feel  the  same  way 
about  him." 

"Don't  you  'now,  Miriam'  me,  Bill 
Brungard.  Have  you  forgotten  the 
other  night?  If  you  have,  I  haven't." 
Apparently  she  hadn't  heard  a  word 
I  said  past  that,  "now,  Miriam — " 

I  took  a  deep  breath.  "Honey,  for 
Pete's  sake  forget  all  that.  This  is 
serious — -the  most  serious  thing  we'll 
ever  do  in  all  our  lives.  I'm  asking  you 
to  marry  me.  Right  away.  Wait  till  I 
tell  you  the  reason — " 

Her  voice  cut  into  mine.  'vAnd  I'm 
saying  no,"  she  said.  "Right  now,  Dad's 
going  on  a  business  trip  and  I'm  going 
with  him."  Her  voice  was  very  cool. 
"We'd  better  forget  about  each  other, 
once  and  for  all,  Bill.  The  whole  thing's 
a  mess,  and  I  want  to  get  it  out  of  my 
mind."  And  she  hung  up.  And  that 
was  that. 

I  didn't  know,  literally,  what  to  do. 
And  when  I'm  in  that  state,  I  usually 
get  in  the  car  and  just  drive  somewhere 
— anywhere.  That's  what  I  did  then — 
drove  up  to  State  Park,  left  my  car  at 
the  roadside,  and  walked  into  the 
woods.  The  park  was  a  favorite  spot 
of   mine,    a    sort    of    sanctuary    I    had 


visited  throughout  my  boyhood  when 
I  wanted  to  think  things  out.  A  lonely 
bench  near  a  little  waterfall  provided 
the  proper  setting  for  my  mood.  And 
there  I  sat  down  and  considered  the 
state  of  affairs. 

My ,  thoughts  were  mixed  beyond 
control  for  a  long  while.  I  watched  the 
autumn  leaves  falling  to  the  ground, 
heard  a  bold  squirrel  scold  me  from 
a  low  branch.  The  setting  sun  was  like 
the  end  of  the  world  that  day. 

I  had  made  a  miserable  try  for  hap- 
piness and  had  failed.  I  thought  of  my 
mother,  realized  she  had  never  under- 
stood that  I  had  gone  away  to  sea  a 
mere  boy,  had  returned  a  man.  I 
thought  of  Miriam's  father,  who  didn't 
care  who  it  was  that  Miriam  loved,  so 
long  as  the  fellow  failed.  I  thought 
of  Miriam,  plagued  by  her  parent's 
selfishness  to  the  point  where  she 
hardly  knew  herself. 

And  I  thought  of  John  Collins  and 
his  plan  for  my  happiness,  which  was 
very  obvious  to  me  now,  and  which 
had  also  failed.  And  as  I  stewed  in 
those  unhappy  thoughts  a  new  kind  of 
anger  grew  within  me.  In  place  of  the 
feeling  of  defeat  and  inferiority  which 
possessed  me  when  Miriam  turned  me 
down  I  developed  a  righteous  fury  that 
made  me  want  to  fight  and  hurt  some- 
body. I  picked  up  a  broken  limb  that 
had  fallen  from  a  tree  and  hurled  it 
into  the  rushing  stream  before  me.  The 
stick  whizzed  through  the  air  wildly 
before  it  crashed  against  a  rock  in 
the  stream.  I  walked  back  to  my  car  in 
the  darkness,  stepped  on  the  gas  and 
sped  away  in  the  direction  of  my  home. 

In  my  blind  anger  I  didn't  care  how 
fast  I  drove  that  car  and  when  I  pulled 
up  in  front  of  my  house  I  had  such 
a  feeling  of  futility  I  just  turned  off 
the  ignition  and  sat  there  mooning.  It 
was  dark,  then,  and  the  air  was  cold 
and  damp.  I  smoked  a  cigarette  and 
pondered  the  very  black  future,  a  fu- 
ture without  Miriam  in  it. 

The  next  day  was  just  like  all  the 
other  days  that  followed  with  the  ex- 


ception that  I  told  John  Collins  I  would 
go  to  Delacroix,  alone.  His  feelings 
were  sympathetic,  I  knew;  and  he 
didn't  mention  Miriam's  name  to  me 
again.  It  was  as  though  a  chapter  had 
closed  in  my  life  and  he  was  fatalistic 
enough  to  accept  the  facts.  I  didn't  go 
into  any  details  and  he  didn't  press 
me  for  more  information. 

He  merely  said:  "Okay,  Bill,  you 
go  it  alone  and  good  luck  to  you." 

I  moved  over  to  Delacroix  imme- 
diately. Mother  was  shocked  when  she 
heard  the  news,  especially  when  I  told 
her  I'd  just  be  coming  home  for  week- 
ends; but  once  again  I  was  coldly  blunt 
in  my  explanation  of  the  plans  I  had. 
I  knew  she  wanted  to  go  along  with  me, 
but  that  was  impossible.  I  told  her 
that  before  she  had  a  chance  to  pro- 
pose such  a  thing. 

At  Delacroix  I  plunged  into  the  new 
job  with  a  determination  that  was 
inspired  by  nothing  more  than  the 
sharp  disappointment  of  a  young  man 
who  was  face  to  face  with  something 
that  every  man  fears,  whether  he  ad- 
mits it  or  not — living  without  the  love 
he  desires.  Everything  in  my  life  was 
colored  a  deep  blue.  It  was  as  though 
I  lived  in  a  vacuum  of  unlighted  days 
and  nights,  as  though  all  the  sunshine 
that  lighted  the  world  was  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  real  thing. 

I  worked  from  eight-thirty  in  the 
morning  until  six  at  night.  I  hardly 
took  any  time  for  lunches,  and  I  guess 
the  help  over  at  the  plant  thought  I 
was  some  new  kind  of  slave-driver 
who  set  an  example  of  working  long 
hours. 

In  the  evenings  I  went  to  my  room 
over  at  the  boarding  house  and  locked 
myself  in,  read  until  I  grew  too  weary 
to  see  any  longer.  At  first  I  was  deter- 
mined to  drive  the  thoughts  of  Miriam 
7from  my  mind,  but  as  the  days  went 
by  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to 
do  that.  Little  things  kept  reminding 
me  of  her;  the  pencil  I  used  was  a  gift 
from  her  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  get  rid 
of  it;  the  picture  of  her  I  kept  in  my 
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PAZO    RELIEVES    THE 
TORTURE  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain, 
torture,  itching  of  simple  piles.  Re- 
member, for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given  prompt, 
comforting  relief  to  millions.  It  gives 
you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

HOW  PAZO  OINTMENT  WORKS 
1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas— relieves  pain 
and  itching.  2.  Lubricates  hardened, 
dried  parts,  helps  prevent  cracking  and 
soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling 
and  check  minor  bleeding.  4.  Provides 
quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

SPECIAL  PILE  PIPE  FOR 
EASY  APPLICATION 

Pazo  ointment  tube  has  a  specially  de- 
signed, perforated  Pile  Pipe,  making 
application  simple  and  thorough.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  wonderful  Pazo  oint- 
ment and  the  soothing,  blessed  relief 
it  gives  for  simple  piles. 

PAZO  SUPPOSITORIES  TOO! 

Some  persons,  and  many  doctors,  pre- 
fer to  use  suppositories.  So  Pazo  is  also 
made  in  handy  suppositories.  Same 
soothing  relief!  Get  Pazo  in  the  form 
you  prefer,  at  your  druggists  today. 

A  Product  of 
THE  GROVE  LABORATORIES  INC  •   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


s  long  as  our  supply  last* 
„  ju  may  obtain  one  of  these 
handsome  simulated  diamond  rings 
for  only  $1.94.  The  stone  is  dashingly 
u  -Vr^r;;,vla.nt-  approximately  1-carat  size  and  Bet 
in  the  HEAV^  "orosperity"  mounting.  Choice  yellow 
gold  color  effect  or  white  gold  color  effect.  If  von  wear 
one  of  these  rings  your  friends  will-  surely  think  you  are 
"in  the  money,**  for  it  Is  hard  to 
tell  this  ring  from  a  genuine  diamond 
costing  many  times  more.  Be  the  first 
In  your  neighborhood  to  own  a  "pros- 
peritv"  simulated  diamond  ring.  Looks 
like  a  million.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
send  us  name  and  address,  and  ring 
size.  Pay  postman  $1.04  plus  C.O.D. 
charges  and  oostage.  If  you  send  $2 
with  order  we  pay  all  postage.  Order 
now. 
HAREM  CO..  30  Church  St..  Dept.  Z-387,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEE 
Wear  ring  10 
days.  If  not 
pleased  return 
and  get  your 
money  back. 
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£tJ  Folding 


Rehabilitate    Ihe 
handicapped 


EVEREST  *  JENNINGS 
WHEEL   CHAIRS 

For  Travel!  Work!  Play! 

rout  dmie«  can  sumv  you 

OR  we/If 


EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

7748R  SANTA   MONICA  BLVD.   »    LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIF. 
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diamond"  rings 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  yon  smart 
new  yellow  gold  plate  engagement  ring  or  wed- 
ding ring.  Romance  design  engagement  ring  set  with  flash- 
ing.  Imitation  diamond  solitaire  in  sentimental,  orange 
blossom  mounting.  Wedding  ring  Is  deeply  embossed,  yel- 
low gold  plate  in  exquisite  Honeymoon  design.  Either  ring 
only  SI. 50  or  both  for  $2.79  and  tax.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size.  Pay  on  arrival  then 
wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order 
cow!   EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO..  Dept.  63-BN,  Jefferson,   Iowa 


IMITATION 


What  gives  each  file 

a  guiding  mark 

Like  lighted  street 

signs,  after  dark? 


JettrndOf* 


INDEX  TABS 

At  Stationery  Department*  Everywhere 


PICTURE 
RING  $1 

Exquisite  OnyTt-like  Picture  Ring— made  from 
any  photo.  Send  No  Money!  Mail  photo  with  paper 
strip  for  rintr  size.  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  plus  post- 
aye.  Hand  tinted  25c  extra.  Photo  returned  with  ring. 
Honey  back  jruarantee.  Send  photo  and  ring  size  now. 
PORTRAIT  RING  CO.,  Dept.  5-31,    CINCINNATI,  O. 


LEARN 

MILLINERY 

AT    HOME 

Design  and  make  exclusive 
hats  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  one  of  America's 
noted  designers.  Complete  materials,  blocks,  etc., 
furnished.  Every  step  illustrated.  You  make  exclu- 
sive salable  hats  right  from  the  start.  We  teach  you 
how  to  start  a  profitable  business  in  spare  time.  Low 
cost  and  easy  terms.  Expert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
Free  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

LOUIE    MILLER    SCHOOL    OF    MILLINERY 
225  N.  Wabash  Ave..   DeDt.  I S I         Chicago    I.   III. 


BEAUTIFUL, 
FINGERNAILS 


Don't  be  embarrassed  by 
short,  broken,  thin  nails.  It's 
so  easy  to  cover  unsightly 
nails  with  nu-Nails.  Applied 
in  a  jiffy,  they  bring  you  long, 
lovely  nails  that  everyone  ad- 
mi  res.  Can  be  worn  any  length 
and  polished  any  shade.  Help  you 
overcome  nail  biting  habit.  Set  of 
10  only  20c  at  all  Jc-lOc  stores. 

NU-NAILS  ARTIFICIAL 

1525  W.    rismjon    Si   Dapt.    II-*,  CgbfO 


wallet  until  I  couldn't  stand  to  see  it 
any  longer,  and  had  to  hide  it  away  in 
the  leaves  of  a  book.  Little  haunting 
memories  of  small  things  we  used  to 
do  together.  And  the  touch  of  her  hand. 
And  the  sheer  wonder  of  kissing  her. 
Things  like  that  aren't  easy  to  forget. 

Yes,  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think 
during  those  first  few  weeks  at  Dela- 
croix. I  didn't  go  home  the  first  week- 
end, because,  I  told  myself,  I  was  still 
too  upset  to  face  a  scene  with  Mom  in 
which  she  cried  because  her  baby  boy 
could  only  come  home  week-ends,  or 
in  which  she  had  a  few  things  to  say 
about  Miriam  that  would  only  be  salt 
on  the  wounds.  I  didn't  go  home  the 
second  week-end,  either,  for  the  same 
reasons,  I  guess,  except  this  time  I 
didn't  bother  to  outline  them  for  my- 
self. 

So,  mostly,  I  just  thought,  in  my  free 
time.  And  it  was  sort  of  a  new  experi- 
ence for  me.  I've  always  been  an  ac- 
tive sort  of  guy,  the  kind  that  makes 
up  his  mind  in  a  hurry,  and  sitting 
around  and  hashing  things  over  pro 
and  con  in  my  mind  was  something  else 
entirely. 

T  SAW  a  lot  of  things  more  clearly, 
-■-  those  long  evenings.  It  was  as  if  I 
went  around  and  got  in  other  people's 
minds,  too,  and  thought  as  they  did, 
and  realized  why  they  thought  as  they 
did.  I  saw  all  that  was  to  be  said  for 
my  mother's  point  of  view,  for  instance, 
and  for  Miriam's  father.  Mom  wanted 
me  to  be  happy,  and  she  wanted  to  be 
happy  herself.  Miriam's  Dad  wanted 
her  to  be  happy,  and  he  wanted  to  be 
happy  himself.  What  neither  of  those 
parents  had  realized  was  that  if  we, 
the  children  were  going  to  be  happy, 
we  had  to  be  together,  and  that  they, 
the  parents,  couldn't  be  happy  unless 
we  were.  That  parents  are  happiest 
in  their  children's  happiness  isn't  just 
something  you  read  in  books — it's  real. 

And  I  saw,  too,  that  Miriam  and  I 
had  gone  about  things  the  wrong  way. 
We  hadn't  tried  to  make  my  Mom  or 
her  Dad  see  our  point  of  view,  or  see 
that  their  own  happiness  depended  on 
our  being  happy.  We  just  got  mad  at 
each  other's  parent,  and  then  mad  at 
each  other,  and  that  certainly  didn't 
solve  a  darned  thing  or  get  us  any- 
where except  being  lonesome  and 
heartsick. 

Believe  me,  I  was  lonesome  and 
heartsick — so  bad  that  I  was  just  about 
ready  to  go  back  home  to  Mom  and  the 
small  comforts  of  her  taking  care  of 
me  and  her  good  cooking,  as  long  as  I 
couldn't  have  Miriam  to  care  for  me 
and  cook  for  me.  Yes,  I  was  ready  to 
tell  John  Collins  he'd  have  to  find  an- 
other man  for  the  Delacroix  plant — 
I  wasn't  a  man  who  could  think  things 
through  and  act  on  his  thoughts,  but 
a  little  kid  who  called  names  and  then 
ran  home  to  Mama. 

In  that  mood,  one  night,  I  decided 
I  couldn't  stand  my  own  company  any 
longer,  and  I  took  myself  out  to  a 
movie  that  I  didn't  really  see.  And 
when  I  came  home,  there  was  a  note 
under   my   door. 

"Long  Distance  Operator  22  has  been 
trying  to  reach  you  since  eight  o'clock," 
the  note  said. 

I  went  back  downstairs  and  grabbed 
up  the  telephone  to  put  through  the 
call.  While  I  waited,  I  found  that  I  was 
wiping  the  damp  palms  of  my  hands 
down  my  trouser  legs — it  was  a  physi- 
cal reaction  something  like  awaiting 
the  battle  hour  aboard  ship.  Little 
beads  of  perspiration  were  breaking 
out  on  my  forehead  and  my  heart  was 
pumping   fast. 


Then  I  heard  Miriam's  voice — very 
small,  very  gentle.  "Bill?  Bill — when 
I  talked  to  you  that  night  you  called, 
it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  I  listened 
very  hard  to  what  you  were  trying  to 
say.  Bill — can  you  hear  me?" 

My  answering  "Yes"  was  as  reverent 
as  a  prayer. 

"And  I  thought — Bill,  would  you  say 
it  all  over  again?  I'd  like  to  listen,  this 
time.   I've  been  thinking — " 

"I've  been  thinking,  too,"  I  told  her, 
and  I  had  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  my 
voice  to  keep  it  from  turning  into  a 
shout  of  joy.  "Honey,  where  are  you 
calling  from — how  far  away?" 

She  said  she  was  in  a  little  town 
called  Devon,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Delacroix,  that  she  was  in  a  hotel  room 
waiting  for  her  father  to  return  from 
a  business  engagement. 

"I  can  get  a  bus  that  will  take  me  to 
Delacroix  in  about  two  hours,  Bill. 
Will  you  wait  up  for  me?" 

Would  I  wait  up  for  her?  Would  a 
guy  who's  been  starving  for  the  girl 
he  loves  wait  two  hours  for  her? 

I  said  I  thought  I  could  endure  it, 
and  I  heard  her  wonderful  laugh — and 
then  I  said  I'd  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  world  if  she'd  promise  to  be  there 
to  meet  me. 

Those  two  hours  couldn't  have  bee 
very  easy  on  the  rest  of  the  people  i: 
the  rooming  house.  When  I'm  happy, 
I  sing,  and  I'm  no  Sinatra.  But  finally 
it  was  time  to  go,  and  I  was  waiting 
for  Miriam  at  the  bus  station  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight.  I've  never  in  my 
life  seen  anything  so  pretty  as  that 
big  Greyhound  as  it  rolled  in.  And 
then  there  I  was,  opening  up  my  arms, 
and  there  Miriam  was,  flying  into  them, 
and  everyone  standing  around  and 
smiling  at  us  in  that  gentle,  sweet  way 
people  smile  at  a  couple  of  kids  so 
head-over-heels  in  love  that  it  sticks 
out  all  over  them. 

WfE  got  away  from  the  bus  station, 
"  and  into  a  little  all-night  lunch 
wagon.  I  took  Miriam's  hand  in  mine, 
and  turned  her  chin  around  so  she  was 
looking  at  me. 

"You  said  you'd  been  thinking,"  I 
told  her.  "I  have,  too.  And  I  sort  of 
imagine  we've  been  thinking  the  same 
thing.  Most  of  all  in  the  world,  I  want 
us  to  get  married — right  away.  But 
we're  going  to  go  at  it  in  the  right 
way,  this  time.  I'm  going  to  drive  you 
home,  now,  and  we'll  tell  my  mother. 
Tomorrow  morning  we'll  tell  your 
Dad.  If  they  see  us  together,  and  see 
how  happy  we  are — well,  they'll  realize 
that  our  happiness  will  make  them 
happy,  too.  If  they  don't  see  it  right 
away,  they  will  after  a  while — they 
will,  in  the  end." 

I  don't  know  where  the  words  came 
from,  but  there  they  were  when  I 
needed  them — just  the  right  words  to 
clear  up  what  I'd  been  thinking  and 
what,  if  the  expression  in  her  eyes  was 
any  indication,  Miriam  had  been 
thinking  too. 

She  nodded.  "I  thought  about  those 
things,  too,  and  I  was  so  lonesome  I 
knew  just  how  you  must  be  feeling. 
And  finally — well,  finally  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer,  Bill.  It  just  seemed 
silly  of  us  to  be  thinking  the  same  thing 
and  wanting  the  same  thing,  and  not 
doing  anything  about  it.  And  so  I 
called  you." 

I  grinned  down  at  her.  I  felt  fine, 
now.  "You're  a  regular  mind  reader," 
I  told  her.  "Can  you  tell  me  what  I'm 
thinking  right  now?" 

She  laughed  before  she  turned  up 
her  lips.  She  knew  I  wanted  to  kiss  her, 
just  by  looking  into  my  eyes. 


Peace  On  Earth 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

cannot  fulfill  the  promise  of  Bretton 
Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference,  we  might 
better  imitate  the  Puritans  and  punish 
the  celebration  of  Christmas! 

Whether  he  is  called  Santa  Claus, 
Bonhomme  Noel,  Father  Christmas  or 
St.  Nicholas,  the  spirit  of  the  Yuletide 
comes  only  to  good  children.  Father 
Whipper,  who  in  the  legend  accompa- 
nies Father  Christmas,  is  said  to  carry 
on  his  shoulder  a  basket  filled  with  tiny 
birch  rods,  and  he  leaves  one  of  these 
whips  for  every  child  who  has  been 
wicked  during  the  year.  This  Christ- 
mas I  think  that  Father  Whipper  will 
leave  his  whips  for  those  of  us  who 
turn  again  to  selfish  ways  and  who  for- 
get what  Scrooge  in  Charles  Dickens' 
beautiful  Christmas  Carol  promised  to 
his  spirit-guide:  "I  will  honor  Christ- 
mas in  my  heart,  and  try  to  keep  it  all 
the  year.  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the 
Present  and  the  Future  .  .  ." 

We  must  remember  the  devastation 
and  destruction  of  the  past,  the  danger 
and  challenge  of  the  present  and  the 
hope  of  the  future.  We  must  remember 
that  far  away  other  Americans  cele- 
brate— soldiers  and  natives — Hawaiian 
children,  under  palm  trees,  in  the  heat 
of  summer — Alaskan  infants,  in  warm 
fur  coats,  during  a  few  hours  of  day- 
light— natives  of  Guam  under  a  tropic 
sun  and  of  the  Philippines  where  so 
many  loyal  natives  have  fought  and 
died  for  their  belief ,  in  themselves  and 
Uncle  Sam — there,  too,  homes  are  dec- 
orated in  honor  of  the  "American  gift- 
time."  We  must  remember  that  for 
security  and  life  itself  we  are  more 
dependent  than  ever  upon  the  spirit 
of  Christmas — because  without  good 
will  among  men  and  nations  we  can- 
not hope  to  survive  the  atomic  dangers 
of  tomorrow. 

No,  none  of  us  can  think  only  of  his 
own  happiness  within  the  family  this 
first  peaceful  Christmas.  This  year  we 
wives  and  mothers  must  remember 
that  now  our  family  is  the  world. 
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ROR, the  Magazine  of  Radio  Romances, 
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*  •  I  made  my  kitchen 

look  gay,  colorful,  just 

like  new,  with  beautiful 

Royledge  shelving !  Only  6tf  for  9  feet 

of  crisp,  decorative  Royledge.  Simply 

lay  Royledge  on  shelves  and  fold 

— no  tacks,  no  trouble.  At  5-and-10's, 

naborhood,  and  department  stores.  •  % 
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Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  witn  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 

Away  Go  Corns 
instant  Relief 

The  instant  you  apply 
soothing,  cushioning,  pro- 
tective Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  on  your  corns  or  sore 
toes,  tormenting  shge  fric- 
tion stops;  painful  pressure 
i  s  lifted.  Separate  Medica- 
tionsare  included  for 
speedily  removing  corns. 
Cost  but  a  trifle. 


D- rScholls lino-pad. 


...AND  LOOK  IO 
YEARS YOMGER 


»  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  it — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  Is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  application 
imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  60c 
and  $1.65  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today— BROWNATONE,  Dept.  281.  COVINGTON,  KY. 


Beautifully  styled  watches  of  superb  quality.  New  and 
handsome.  Made  by  Swiss  craftsmen,  leaders  in  nna 
■watch  making.  Attractive,  adjustable  Genuine  Leather  band; 
Easy-to-read  dial.  Precision  built.  Stainless  Steel  Back; 
You'll  be  delighted!   Attractive  Gift  Box. 

'Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today.  Tell  us  whether  you  want 
the  men's  sturdy,  dependable  wrist  watch,  or  the  ladies'  dainty, 
exquisite  wrist  watch.  Simply  pay  postman  C.O.D.  plus 
postage  and  10%  Federal  Tax.  Limited  quantity.  Get  yours 
quick.  Written  Guarantee  With  Every  Order. 

International  Diamond  Co.,  2251  Calumet  Ave.,  Depl.  191,  Chicago  16,111. 


FULL  OF  FIDGETS, 

NERVES  ARE  TENSE, 

CAN'T  SIT  STILL 

A  MINUTE 


DR.  MILES 

NERVINE 

The  hurry,  worry,  noise,  confusion  and  ex- 
citement of  modern  living,  put  an  extra 
strain  on  the  nervous  system.  When  nervous- 
ness makes  you  Jittery,  Cranky,  Wakeful,  try 

Dr.  Miles  Nervine 

Dr.  Miles  Nervine  is  made  in  liquid  or  effer- 
vescent tablet  form,  both  equally  effective. 
Get  it  at  your  drug  store.  Caution;  read  di- 
rections and  use  only  as  directed.  Efferves- 
cent tablets  35c  and  75c,  liquid  25c  and  $1. 
MILES  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


TAKES  A  GLASS  OF 
MILES  NERVINE, 

FINDS  CALM  AND 
COMFORT  IN  IT. 
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AVAILABLE  for 

IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY! 


Radios 

Vacuum  Cleaner* 

Electric  Fans 

Electric  Heaters 

Aluminum 
Cooking  Utensils 


Electric  lions 
Electric  Roasters 
Electric  Mixers 

Waffle  Bakers 


Silverware 

Carpet  Sweepers 

Electric  Shavers 

Infra-Red  Health  Lamps 

Electric  Heating  Pads 


Electric  Cookers 

Christmas  Tree 

Lights  complete 
Pressure  Cookers 

Sand  Stamped  Return  Envelop*  for  Prices 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  &  CO. 

667-671  NO.  CLARK  STREET 
Dept .  M- 1  CHICAGO  1 0,  ILLINOIS 


Premiums       ^Skf  o.^£4P  Send  No 
GIVEN!    ^^^jp*'"    MoneyNowl 

Bend  name  and  address!  Girls!  Boys  I  Ladies!  Attractive 
Wrist  Watches  with  face  smaller  than  a  dime,  rings,  dishes. 
jewelry;  other  personal  and  household  premiums  or  CASH 
COMMISSION  easily  yours!  SIMPLY  give  colorful  pictures 
with  White  CLOVERI NE  Brand  SALVE  for  chaps  and  mild 
burns  sold  to  friends  at  25c  a  box  (with  popular  picture)  and 
remit  amounts  stated  for  premium  wanted,  as  explained  in 
catalog  sent  with  order,  postage  paid  by  as.  Our  soth  year. 
Write  for  trial  order  of  salve  and  pictures  on  trust  to  start. 
WILSON  CHCM.  CO.       Dtot.  65-«9        TYRONE.  PA. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


f  Finish  in  2  Years 

I  flees  rapidly  si  roar  time  sod  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  real. 
dent  school  work— prepare*  for  college  entrance  eioma.  Standard 
fi.  8.  Ultannclled.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  B.  S.  subjects 
eomoleted.  Single  •ubjecta  if  deeired.  Ask  tor  free  Bulletin. 

I  School,  Opt.  H  Itl  Dreiel  at  58th  ,Chicsgo37 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 

leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins. 

swollen  legs  and  Injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.  C.      VISCOSE    COMPANY 
140  Nona  Dearborn  •treat 
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HEADACHE! 

If  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  never  have  a  head- 
ache, be  grateful — you  don't  know  how  lucky  you  are. 
If  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  have  frequent  or  very 
severe  headaches,  see  your  doctor. 

If  you,  like  most  of  us,  have  only  an  occasional 
headache,  try  DR.  MILES 

ANTI-PAIN  PILLS 

They  can  relieve  promptly.  Take  Dr.  Miles  Anti- 
Pain  Pills  for  Muscular  Pains,  Simple  Neuralgia,  and 
Functional  Monthly  Pains.  Get  DR.  MILES  ANTI- 
PAIN  PILLS  at  your  drug  store.  Regular  package 
25c.  Economy  package  $1.00.  Caution;  read  direc- 
tions and  use  only  as  directed.  Miles  Laboratories. 
Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Christmas  Day  with  One  Man's  Family 
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DON'T  CUT  CUTICLES 

This  clever  preparation  re- 
moves rough,  dead  cuticle 
without  scissors,  and  helps 
keep  nails  more  flexible,  easy 
to  shape.  Maoicare  brings 
out  their  natural  beauty.  It  is  a  cuticle  oil 
and  a  stain  remover,  all  in  one. 

Keep  nails  nice.  Avoid  hangnails  or  brit- 
tlcness.  Use  Manicare! 
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Plus  tax 

Sold  by  leading  department  scores, 
drug  stores  and  101  stores 
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was,  the  problem  was  Margaret's  and 
Father  Barbour  knew  he  could  only 
stand  by  to  help  when  she  wanted  him. 

He  changed  the  subject.  "Elizabeth 
Sharon  Ann  is  certainly  the  most  de- 
termined child  I  have  ever  seen.  What 
do    you    suppose    she's    looking    for?" 

"It's  Santa  Claus.  She's  looking  for 
him.  Aunt  Betty  told  her  he  would 
come  last  night  and  Sharon  Ann  is  still 
trying  to  find  him.  Oh,  there — "  Mar- 
garet exclaimed  in  relief,  as  Betty 
swooped  down  on  her  child-detective 
and  carried  her  to  the  safety  of  an  arm- 
chair. "You  know,  Grandfather,  I'm 
glad  Betty  is  telling  the  babies  that 
Santa  Claus  brings  the  presents.  I  know 
it's  only  a  fairy  story,  but,  even  so, 
Santa  Claus  still  seems  real  to  me  at 
Christmas  time." 

"Hmmm — pretty  old-fashioned  .  .  . 
Santa  Claus.  Not  very  streamlined," 
Father  Barbour  teased. 

MARGARET  blushed  "That's  not  the 
same  thing  at  all!"  she  said  indig- 
nantly, but  illogically.  "Hey — watch 
out! — "  to  Pinky  who — finally  relieved 
of  his  duties — was  cavorting  around  the 
room,  a  baseball  bat  in  his  hands,  a  new 
homemade  muffler  knotted  under  one 
ear,  a  book  perched  atop  his  head,  and 
a  dog  collar  for  Hi-De-Ho  dangling 
from  the  end  of  the  baseball  bat.  He 
tripped  over  Paul — fell  headlong  onto 
the  sofa — and  finally  rolled  over  and 
over,  ending  up  beside  Skipper. 

But  Skipper! — Skipper  was  utterly 
oblivious  to  sight,  sound  or  touch — he 
could  only  stare  and  stare  again  at  his 
new  real,  super-Zoomer  model  airplane 
set! 

It  was  finally  over  and  the  last 
present  taken  from  the  tree.  A  dazzled 
and  happy  family  trouped  in  for  the  big 
breakfast — but  not  all  the  Barbours 
could  remember  their  manners  or  even 
eat  as  much  as  they  should;  not  all  of 
them  could  relinquish  a  beloved  new 
present,  nor  resist  running  back  into 
the  livingroom  for  one  more  peek.  In 
fact,  Hank  had  finally  to  be  firmly  ad- 
monished that  even  on  Christmas,  boys 
had  to  eat! 

"Every  bit  of  your  egg,  young  man!" 
was  Mother  Barbour's  last  word.  "We're 
all  going  to  church  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  dinner." 

"Especially,"  Hazel  seconded  her, 
"since  Dan  and  I  and  you  and  Pinky 
and  Margaret  have  tor  run  home  first 
and  change  our  clothes.  We'll  meet  you 
on  the  corner  of  Oak  Street,  Mother — 
it  won't  take  us  more  than  a  half-hour." 

So  it  was  decided,  and  when  the 
breakfast  dishes  were  finally  cleared 
away  the  family  scattered  to  make 
ready  for  the  Christmas  morning 
services.  New  ties,  new  gloves,  new 
handkerchiefs  were  proudly,  if  a  little 
self-consciously,  donned  and  coats  and 
dresses  were  brushed  until  they  did 
their  owners  proud.  There  was  even  a 
little  delay  while  Joan  took  instructions 
from  Teddy  in  applying  her  very  first 
nail-polish.    Very  pale-pink. 

Indeed,  the  Barbours  were  a  hand- 
some family  as  they  gathered  on  Oak 
Street  and  proceeded  to  church.  Not 
even  Margaret,  in  her  new  role  of  critic, 
could   find   anything   amiss. 

And  when  they  all  stood  with  the 
congregation  to  sing  "Oh,  Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem,"  the  eyes  of  Father  and 
Mother  Barbour  met  across  the  heads 
of  the  others  in  a  silent  message.  There 
had  been  strains  and  troubles  and  pain 


in  their  lives,  but  there  had  been  much 
joy  and  happiness,  too.  Now  their 
gratitude  to  Him  welled  up — for  their 
children  and  grandchildren  once  more 
about  them  and  for  a  world  at  peace. 
Mother  Barbour's  eyes  grew  misty — she 
couldn't  help  it.  Boys  were  coming 
back  from  the  war  .  .  .  there  were  other 
boys  who  would  never  come  back. 

The  organ  pealed.  The  wide  church 
doors  were  opened;  service  was  over. 
Progress  up  the  aisle  for  the  Barbours 
was  slow  because  there  were  so  many 
friends  to  wish  a  "Merry  Christmas" 
and  so  many  wanted  to  stop  and  chat; 
there  was  a  young  minister  to  be  com- 
plimented for  his  fine  service. 

"Cynthia!  Merry  Christmas!"  Mar- 
garet touched  the  arm  of  the  blonde, 
smartly-clad  youngster  in  front  of  her. 
"Where's  your  mother  and  dad?" 

"Oh — hello,  Margaret.  Mother  was 
too  busy  and  Daddy  couldn't  come — " 
the  two  girls  drifted  off  to  a  corner  out- 
side, their  heads  close  together  as  they 
talked. 

When  Margaret  rejoined  the  Bar- 
bours, running  ahead  to  catch  up  to 
her  grandfather  at  the  head  of  the  little 
procession  that  was  making  its  way 
home,  she  was  thoughtful  and  dis- 
tracted. 

"Grandfather,"  she  said  at  last,  a 
little  fretfully,  "I  want  your  honest 
opinion.  Don't  you  think  a  Christmas 
tree  all  silver  is  nicer  than  our  green 
one?" 

"Eh?"  Father  Barbour  wrenched  his 
comfortable  warm  thoughts  back  with 
difficulty  to  the  troubled  note  in  Mar- 
garet's voice.  "A  silver  one?  Oh,  yes — 
I've  seen  some.  They're  very  spectacu- 
lar, to  be  sure,  but,  somehow  I  miss  that 
fresh  piney  odor  about  them.  The  silver 
spray  seems  to  make  them  tame  things, 
created  artificially  for  artificial  tastes.  I 
prefer  the  breath  of  the  outdoors  that 
our  own  Christmas  tree  brings." 

"\¥/"E-ELL,  Mrs.  Marlowe  says  the 
™  spray  keeps  the  needles  from  drop- 
ping off  and  her  carpet  from  getting 
messy.  And  Cynthia  says  it's  'positively 
dazzling!'  She  says  she  was  allowed  to 
go  down  and  open  her  presents  all  by 
herself,  so  her  folks  could  sleep."  It  was 
plain  from  Margaret's  tone  that  she  was 
awed  by  the  maturity  of  a  household 
where  a  child  was  considered  old  enough 
to  open  her  own  packages.  "And  she  got 
some  storybook  records  to  play  on  their 
victrola  and  a  doll  from  France  that's 
so  fragile  it  has  to  be  kept  under  glass 
and  dancing  slippers  and  a  rabbit-skin 
scarf."  Poor  Margaret — the  glory  of 
roller  skates  and  a  panda  bear  had  been 
sadly  eclipsed  by  Cynthia's  magnifi- 
cence. 

But  it  wasn't  envy  that  bothered 
Margaret,  Father  Barbour  knew.  It 
was,  rather,  the  comparison  between 
the  homey,  unpretentious  Christmas  of 
the  Barbours  and  the  sophistication  of 
the  Marlowes.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  seen  Margaret  dissatisfied. 
He  checked  the  stern  words  on  his  lips. 
This  was  something  she  would  have  to 
weigh   and   balance  herself. 

Now  Hank  and  Pinky,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  were  glad  they  had  forced  them- 
selves to  eat  that  hearty  breakfast. 
Otherwise,  they  would  have  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  withstand  the  enticing 
odors,  the  cheery  bustle  in  the  kitchen, 
the  crisp,  delighted  sounds  of  dinner 
roasting,  baking,  brewing,  bubbling  and 
steaming. 


"Oh — "  Paul  groaned  from  the  has- 
sock where  he  was  admiring  Teddy's 
new  sewing-kit — "this  is  almost  more 
than  human  flesh  can  endure.  Mother 
chased  me  out  of  the  kitchen  and  she 
and  Irene  and  Hazel  and  Betty  are  fuss- 
ing around  in  there  and  every  time  that 
door  opens  I  get  weak  from  hunger." 

"I  know,"  Teddy  sympathized, 
"Grandmother  chased  me  out,  too.  They 
have  Joan  cracking  nuts  and  Hank  and 
Pinky  whipping  cream.  It's  a  mad- 
house." 

"That's  an  exaggeration,"  Irene  pro- 
tested from  the  diningroom  doorway. 
Her  cheeks  were  rosy  from  the  stove 
heat.  "We're  all  perfectly  calm — al- 
though Betty  did  make  twice  too  much 
dressing.  Just  be  patient  a  little  while 
longer." 

SOMEHOW  the  time  passed.  Cliff 
helped,  holding  center-of-stage  on 
the  livingroom  rug  as  he  showed  Skip- 
per and  the  others  how  to  put  together 
the  pieces  of  the  model  airplane.  And, 
finally— at  last — 

"Dinner  is  served."  Joan,  in  the  door- 
way, bowed  low. 

The  formal  effect  was  somewhat 
spoiled  by  Pinky's  yell  over  her  shoul- 
der— "Come  and  get  it!" — but  no  one 
cared. 

The  table  was  a  lovely  sight.  Bay- 
berry  candles  were  smoky  purple  spires 
on  parade  down  the  center;  a  festive  ar- 
rangement of  holly  surrounded  a  pyra- 
mid of  rosy-cheeked  apples,  tangerines 
and  burnished  nuts  in  Mother  Barbour's 
cherished  copper  bowl.  The  candlelight 
made  dancing  prisms  of  color  in  the 
water  goblets.  Before  each  place  was 
a  bright-colored  "cracker" — the  kind 
that  pulls  with  a  glorious  'pop' — with 
a  fortune  inside. 

To  Father  Barbour  went  a  solemn 
warning:  "Beware  of  marriage;  you 
have  the  temperament  of  the  perennial 
bachelor."  Mother  Barbour,  whose 
greatest  extravagance  was  a  new  hat 
every  two  years,  found  this:  "Unless 
you  want  to  lose  the  man  you  love,  be 
more  thrifty."  Cliff  laughed  at  them 
till,  he  cried. 

But  his  own  hit  the  mark.  It  read: 
"Love  of  the  outdoors  is  your  guide- 
post  in  life;  find  a  woman  who  will  ad- 
venture with  you,"  and  he  toasted  Irene 
in  tomato  juice,  for  her  courage  and 
her  love  of  Sky  Ranch. 

"What's  the  matter,  Margaret?  Afraid 
to  read  your  own  fortune?"  Dan  had 
noticed  hers,  unpopped,  in  front  of  the 
girl. 

Margaret  tossed  her  head.  "It  all 
seems  so — so  childish."  Even  her  tone 
was  superior. 

For  a  moment  there  was  stunned 
silence  around  the  table.  Then  the 
laughter  roared  and  the  teasing  became 
so  unmerciful  that  Father  Barbour  had 
to  stop  it,  finally,  with  a  peremptory 
glance  at  the  offenders. 

And  did  they  eat!  The  turkey  came 
from  the  kitchen,  a  plump  royal  bird 
crowned  with  parsley  and  bursting  with 
stuffing  .  .  .  and  left  the  room  much, 
much  later  just  a  huddle  of  bones.  The 
cranberries  were  chilled  and  tart,  de- 
licious with  the  sage  dressing  and  the 
sweet  potato  balls.  The  two  big  bowls 
of  peas  looked  too  good  to  eat — their 
green  mounds  topped  with  a  pat  of 
golden  butter.  Crisp  celery  and  olives 
and  spiced  peaches  disappeared  like 
magic  from  Mother  Barbour's  cut-glass 
dishes,  and  Joan's  first  culinary 
achievement,  her  molded  vegetable 
salad,  was  a  great  success.  Pumpkin 
pies — and  mince  pies — and  custard  for 
the  little  ones! 

But  it  was  the  turkey,  first  and  last, 


that  occupied  the  center  of  attention. 
After  the  fashion  of  good  cooks  every- 
where Mother  Barbour  took  the  com- 
pliments demurely,  asking  anxiously. if 
anyone  didn't  think  it  was  just  "the 
least  bit  dry?"  But  no  one  did — they 
thought  it  was  the  best  turkey  they  had 
ever   eaten. 

"Each  year,"  Paul  muttered,  as  they 
left  the  table,  "I  promise  myself  I  will 
eat  sensibly." 

"Oh  boy!"  Skipper  flung  himself  onto 
the  sofa.  "I'm  filled  right — up — to — 
here!"   and  he  measured   graphically. 

"Skipper  .  .  ."  his  mother  said  re- 
provingly, "you  needn't  be  so  explicit. 
But,"  with  a  burst  of  honesty,  "I  know 
just  what  you  mean.  Now,  while  I  help 
with  the  dishes,  I  want  you  to  keep 
Mother  in  here.  She  isn't  to  do  another 
bit  of  work  today." 

Mother  Barbour's  protests  were  over- 
ridden and,  while  Hazel  and  Irene  and 
Teddy  tackled  the  cleaning  up,  the 
others  slowly  recovered  enough  energy 
to  play  the  games  the  Barbours  adored. 

"Indications!"  Joan  urged. 

But  she  was  voted  down.  "Eh?  In- 
dications? What  on  earth  is  that?  I'm 
too  old  to  be  learning  new  tricks." 

"It's  like  Charades,  Father,"  Clifford 
reassured  him,  "only  different.  You 
learn  a  whole  set  of  signals  to  give 
your  team  an  indication  of  what  the 
title  is,  besides  acting  it  out." 

"I  don't  want  to  learn  anything," 
Margaret  protested.  "It's  Christmas 
Day,"  In  spite  of  herself  she  was  un- 
able to  resist  that  strong  current  that 
always  swept  the"  family  into  games  and 
fun,  into  that  strongly-cooperative 
spirit  that  knitted  them  so  closely  to- 
gether. Father  Barbour's  eyes  softened 
as  they  rested  on  her  earnest  face  and 
sparkling  eyes.  He  gave  her  braids  a 
loving  twitch  and  relaxed. 

Charades  it  was.  Teams  were  chosen. 
The  honor  system  forbade  anyone  lis- 
tening to  the  whispers  that  ran  around 
the  room. 

DAN'S  team  led  off  and  the  handsome 
Irishman  took  the  center  of  the  floor. 

"First  word  .  .  .  first  word  .  .  ."  Hank 
chanted,  watching  Dan's  frantic  mo- 
tions .  .  .  "it's  a  ship  .  .  .  no,  it's  the 
deck.  Deck!  Second  word  .  .  .  tim- 
bers .  .  ."  the  others  were  bombarding 
Dan,  at  the  same  time,  with  hopeful 
ideas —  "walls  .  .  .  house  .  .  .  leaves  .  .  ." 

"Deck  the  halls  with  boughs  of  holly, 
tra-la-la-la"  sang  Betty.  And  Dan  sub- 
sided  in  relief,   the  first  victory  won. 

"Oh,  that  was  too  easy,"  Cliff  pro- 
tested, through  the  cheers.  "This  time 
we  will  give  you  a  hard  one — you'll 
have  to  sharpen  your  wits  quite  a  bit." 

And  it  was  a  hard  one.  In  spite  of 
all  Pinky's  desperate  acting — or,  may- 
be, because  of  it — his  team  couldn't  get 
more  than  a  hint.  They  were  com- 
pletely baffled  and  at  last  they  gave  up. 

"The  Cricket  On  the  Hearth!"  Pinky 
told  them,  disgustedly.  "Didn't  you  see 
me  chirping  and  chirping — ?" 

"I  th-thought  you  were  a  fr-frog." 
And  Betty  collapsed  in  her  chair,  weak 
from  laughing. 

The  game  went  on  and,  presently, 
Teddy  and  Irene  and  Hazel  joined  the 
circle.  Now  it  was  Margaret's  turn  to 
take  the  stage. 

"Home  .  .  ."  Hazel  spelled  out,  feeling 
her  little  daughter's  intent,  hopeful  eyes 
upon  her.  But  what  was  the  rest  of 
the  sentence?  It  had  something  to  do, 
she  saw,  with  all  of  them,  with  Dan  and 
herself  and  the  boys  and  Margaret,  even 
with  all  the  Barbours.  Something  very 
personal.  "Home,  Sweet  Home?"  she 
asked  Margaret,  cautiously.  But  the 
girl  shook  her  head,  her  hand  clutching 
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at  her  dress  in  the  vague  region  of  her 
heart.  At  last  she  turned  to  her  grand- 
father. 

"Home  is  where  the  heart  is,"  he 
replied  instantly,  and  Margaret  clapped 
her  hands,  crowing  her  delight.  Under 
cover  of  the  applause  and  the  bustle 
that  signified  another  player  about  to 
test  his  powers,  she  nestled  on  the  floor 
against  Father  Barbour's  knee. 

"I  knew  you'd  get  it,"  she  confided. 
"Wouldn't  you  think  anyone  would 
have  guessed  that?    It's  so  simple." 

"Simple? — yes  it  is,  Margaret.  But 
sometimes  the  simplest  truths  are  the 
hardest  to  remember,  the  easiest  to  for- 
get. That  loving  hearts  make  happy 
homes — just  because  it  is  so  true  and 
so  simple,  human  beings  forget.  They 
become  restless.  Careless.  Sometimes 
they  begin  to  believe  that  possessions 
make  a  home,  or  a  better  neighborhood, 
or  just  that  the  welcome  mat  outside 
costs  more  than  anyone  else's.  Or  they 
think  just  the  right  number  of  people 
inside  a  home — whether  or  not  you  take 
any  pains  to  cultivate  their  love — to 
work  at  being  a  family — that  that  could 
make  a  home." 

FOR  some  reason,  Margaret  found  she 
couldn't  look  at  her  Grandfather  and 
his  words  made  her  feel  guilty.  It 
wasn't  often  he  lectured  her.  Even  now 
she  couldn't  be  sure — nor  certain  just 
how  his  words  applied  to  her.  But  they 
did.   She  knew  that. 

Twilight  was  closing  in.  Someone  put 
a  match  to  the  kindling  under  the  logs 
and  the  fireplace  blazed  with  a  cheery 
warmth.  Chairs  were  drawn  into  a 
tighter  circle.  The  game  lost  its  in- 
terest. Paul  left  the  room  for  a  moment 
and  when  he  returned  he  held  a  book 
in  his  hand. 

"How  about  it,  Father?"  he  asked, 
gently.  "I  was  the  first,  you  know  .  .  . 
the  first  of  your  children  to  hear  you 
read  on  Christmas  night.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  begin  the  new  year  without  re- 
newing that  tradition."  Sons  and 
daughters  nodded  their  agreement,  and 
the  grandchildren  settled  themselves  in 
anticipation.  A  sleepy  Skipper,  still 
clutching  his  precious  Zoomer,  climbed 
onto   Clifford's  lap. 

Father  Barbour  started  to  read,  but 
soon  he  let  the  book  fall.  He  knew  the 
story  by  heart  and  he  liked  to  tell  it  in 
his  own  way. 

". .  .  they  were  three  very  learned  and 
very  wise  men,  but  when  their  messen- 
gers came  bearing  tidings  of  the  birth 
of  the  Christ  Child,  they  became  like 
children  in  their  humility.  They  started 
their  long  and  arduous  journey,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  most  priceless  jewels, 
the  most  costly  gifts  of  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  the  most  highly  prized 
treasures  of  parchment  and  cloth  and 
silks. 

"These  Wise  Men  knew  their  gifts 
were  poor  things  compared  to  the  real 
gifts  they  offered  Jesus.  The  real  gifts 
were  the  sincerity  and  humility  and  the 
love  of  humanity  in  their  own  hearts. 
They  knew  the  Babe  who  was  born  had 
no  need  of  their  material  things — that 
he  brought  to  the  world  far  greater 
gifts — the  lessons  of  peace  and  under- 
standing and  brotherhood.  But  they 
gave  what  they  could,  in  token  of  their 
feelings." 

"Where  did  the  Wise  Men  come  from, 
Grandfather?"  Joan  asked. 

"From  widely  different  places.  It  was 
said  that  one  was  Caspar,  the  other 
Melchior  of  Babylonia,  and  the  third 
Bathazar.  But  they  were  drawn  to- 
gether, even  though  their  language, 
their  beliefs,  and  their  customs  were 
different.     They    all    sought    the    same 


thing.   Goodness.  How  to  live  together 
in  peace  and  wisdom." 

Mother  Barbour  looked  up  from  her 
mending.  Not  even  on  Christmas  Night 
were  her  hands  still.  "Couldn't  you  say 
that,  today,  the  wise  men  of  all  the 
nations  are  still  striving  for  the  same 
thing?" 

Father  Barbour  smiled  at  her.  To 
himself  he  thought,  I  suppose  it's  nat- 
ural when  two  people  like  Fanny  and 
myself  have  lived  together  so  long,  that 
our  thoughts  should  follow  the  same 
patterns.   Aloud  he  said: 

"Exactly.  This  year,  right  here  in 
San  Francisco,  the  representatives  of 
all  the  nations  came  together  to  plan 
for  a  united  world.  We  have  come 
through  a  horrible  war,  brought  about 
by  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Now, 
like  the  Wise  Men  of  old,  the  people  of 
the  world  are  seeking  to  live  together 
in  goodness  and  in  peace.  And  it  gives 
this  Christmas  a  still  deeper  meaning 
than  ever  before." 

The  telephone  rang,  its  shrill  note 
breaking  into  the  thoughtful  spell  that 
held  them  silent.  It  was  for  Margaret 
and  she  excused  herself. 

Father  Barbour  went  on,  telling  the 
old,  familiar  story  to  his  listeners.  Only 
to  Betty's  two  sleepy  oldest  was  it  new. 

"...  and  so  then  Joseph  took  Mary 
and  the  Child  into  Egypt  to  escape  the 
cruel  law  of  Herod.  And  they  lived 
there.  .  .  ." 

He  let  his  voice  die  away.  Margaret 
had  returned  and  from  her  manner, 
from  the  way  she  hesitated  in  the  door- 
way, he  knew  that  something  impor- 
tant had  happened.  Father  Barbour 
turned  his  head  and  looked  at  her.  As 
if  it  were  a  signal,  she  hastened  to  his 
side,  kneeling  down,  impulsively  hid- 
ing her  head  in  his  lap. 

"Who  was  it,  dear?"  her  mother 
asked.  The  attention  of  the  whole  room 
was  on  that  small  figure. 

MARGARET  raised  her  head  and  she 
took  a  second  before  she  answered. 
Then  she  blurted  out:  "It  was  Cynthia. 
It's  a — a  mean  trick!  She's  all  alone  and 
she's  feeling  terrible  and  her  mother 
and  dad  have  gone  out  to  a  party  and 
she  has  no  one  to  play  with  and  she 
says  she  'hates  Christmas!'"  The  enor- 
mity of  anyone  hating  Christmas  was 
conveyed  to  her  listeners  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  her  voice.  Margaret  went 
on — "she  can't  play  her  records  be- 
cause her  Mother  is  afraid  she'll  dam- 
age the  phonograph  and  all  the  rest  of  ■ 
her  presents  are  too  big  or  too  useful 
or  they're  the  kind  that  someone  has  to 
show  you  how — and  her  Mother  threw 
out  her  old  rag  doll  she  loves." 

Margaret  took  a  deep  breath  and 
looked  at  her  Grandfather.  "I  know 
what  you  meant  now — about  home  is 
where  the  heart  is.  And  about  it  being 
something  you  have  to  work  for,  not 
just  the  right  number  of  people  to 
make  up  a  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
lowe don't  work  at  it — being  parents 
I  mean." 

She  was  a  little  bit  embarrassed  now 
at  having  made  a  public  confession  and 
having  been  the  center  of  all  eyes.  She 
mumbled  under  her  breath — "I  like  our 
Christmas    better'n    any    other    kind." 

"Of  course,  silly.  Ours  is  the  best, 
because  we're  a  family,"  Pinky  scolded 
her,  but  his  voice  was  unusually  kind 
to  his  sister. 

"We're  the  Barbour  family,"  Skipper 
piped  up. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  approval,  and 
then  Father  Barbour's  quiet,  sure  voice 
came  like  a  benediction: 

"Like  Tiny  Tim — I  say,  'God  bless  us 
everyone'." 


To  the  End  of  the  Journey 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


"Just  a  minute,"  I  said.  I  got  up, 
smoothed  my  hair,  rubbed  my  face 
with  cologne.    Then  I  opened  the  door. 

Mrs.  Dorn's  face  was  grave  and  set, 
but  her  eyes  were  bright  and  two  pink 
spots  of  determination  flamed  in  her 
cheeks.  "I  think  we  ought  to  clear  up 
this  misunderstanding,  Beth — " 

I  interrupted  her.  I  didn't  want  to 
talk  about  it.  "I'm  sorry  I  spoke  as  I 
did,  Mrs.  Dorn.  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  was 
upset — " 

She  accepted  the  apology  and  put  it 
behind  us  with  a  quick  little  move- 
ment of  her  head.  "Of  course  you're 
upset.  We  all  are.  But  I'm  sorry  you've 
felt,  even  briefly,  that  we're  against 
you.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  taking  sides 
at  all,  Beth.  John's  father  and  I  have 
been  very  careful  not  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing that  would  influence  him — " 

I  began  to  tremble.  There  it  was 
again — John's  decision.  As  if  he  had 
everything  to  say.  No  account  taken 
of  me,  of  my  feelings.  "But  you  think 
that  I  should  have  gone  home  long 
ago!"  I  flared.  "I  feel  it.  You  think 
that  John — that  Mary  Lou — " 

Mrs.  Dorn  flushed  and  bowed  her 
head.  Then  she  raised  it  proudly. 
"Perhaps  we  do,"  she  said  quietly. 
"You  see,  Beth,  we  know  John,  and  we 
know  that  he'll  never  be  at  peace  with 
himself  unless  he  does  what  he  thinks 
is  right.  We  can't  help  knowing  how 
he  feels — and  his  feeling  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mary  Lou  personally,  nor 
even,  in  a  way,  with  you.  It's  a  simple 
matter  of  right  and  wrong  with  him. 
You  must  know  that,  Beth.  You  love 
him,  too." 

And  then,  suddenly,  I  did  know.  I 
should  have  known  all  along — yes, 
from  the  first  night  I'd  met  John  at  the 
recreation  center  dance  in  Corona  and 
had  seen  that  rock-like  jaw  of  his  and 
had  felt  instinctively  that  here  was  a 
man  one  could  trust  always,  in  any- 
thing. And  his  trip  to  Maple  Falls  to 
tell  Mary  Lou  about  me  even  before 
he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  just  on  the 
chance  that  she  might  care  about  him 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
save  her  pride.  Not  many  men  would 
have  done  that,  I  realized. 

John  himself  had  tried  to  tell  me, 
when  he'd  said  that  an  annulment  of 
our  marriage  was  the  only  way  out. 
I  could  hear  him  now,  pleading  for  my 
help,  my  understanding.  It's  how  I'd 
feel  about  having  started  a  life  out  in 
this  world  without  giving  it  half  a 
chance  at  living  right.  Please,  Beth, 
try  to  see  things  my  way.  ...  I  still 
feel  that  somehow  there's  hope  for  us, 
and  that  maybe,  somehow,  things  will 
come  right.  .  .  .  That  wasn't  the  same 
John  who  last  night  had  stared  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  stranger  when  I'd  told 
him  that  I  would  fight  any  action  he 
started  to  dissolve  our  marriage,  or 
the  John  who,  this  morning,  had 
walked  out  without  a  word  to  me.  It 
wasn't  Mary  Lou  who  had  come  be- 
tween us,  really.  I  had  lost  him  by 
refusing  to  let  him  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience;  I  had  failed  him 
when  he  most  needed  me. 

Something  of  the  utter  desolation 
that  swept  over  me  must  have  shown, 
because  Mrs.  Dorn  put  her  hand  on  my 
arm,  comfortingly.  "Where  is  he?"  I 
asked. 

"I'm  not  sure,  Beth.  He  didn't  tell 
us.  But  I  would  guess  that  he's  gone 
to  Marshall  to  see  Henry  Benton." 

Her  hand  tightened  as  the  intensity 


of  her  voice  deepened.  "Please  be- 
lieve me,  Beth,  we're  not  thinking 
only  of  John.  There's  you,  too.  I 
think  you  care  enough  about  him  so 
that  you'd  never  be  happy  if  he  didn't 
feel — right.  ...  Oh  my  dear — "  and 
there  was  a  world  of  pity  and 
heartbreak  in  her  voice — "you're  so 
young — " 

I  straightened.  "Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  I 
said.  "Perhaps  I  was,  but  I'm  not,  now. 
I'm  all  right  now,  Mother  Dorn,  really 
I  am."  The  "Mother  Dorn"  slipped  out. 
I'd  never  called  her  that  before;  it 
would  have  been  presumptuous,  would 
have  seemed  that  I  was  claiming  a 
relationship    that    wasn't   really   mine. 

And  John's  mother  understood.  She 
raised*'  herself  on  tip-toe,  kissed  my 
cheek.  "Dear  Beth,"  she  murmured, 
"I  wish — ■"  She  didn't  finish  the  sen- 
tence. The  telephone  rang  downstairs, 
sharply,  and  she  hurried  to  answer  it. 

I  stood  with  my  hand  pressed  to  my 
cheek,  feeling  the  last  traces  of  resent- 
ment and  bitterness  dissolve  in  a  warm 
rush  of  gratitude.  I  couldn't  help 
knowing  what  she  had  been  about  to 
say — that  she  wished  that  things  had 
been  different,  that  I  could  have  been, 
really,  truly,  John's  wife.  I  was  glad. 
Knowing  that  I  was  wanted,  welcome, 
made  it  easier  for  me  to  leave. 

There  was  no  longer  any  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  I  was  going.  I  even 
wanted  to  go.  Mrs.  Dorn  had  made 
me  see  that,  too.  You  see,  she  loved 
him  in  one  way  and  I  in  another,  but 
for  all  the  difference  in  the  two  kinds 
of  love,  they  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: both  Mrs.  Dorn  and  I  wanted  his 
happiness.  Perhaps  that  was  what  all 
the  different  kinds  of  love  really  were, 
what  love  itself  really  was — un- 
derstanding and  unselfishness.  I  got 
out  my  bags  and  began  to  pack. 

Still  I  had  a  feeling  that  something 
was  unfinished,  a  feeling  that  slowed 
my  hands  until  I  caught  myself  sitting 
staring  into  space  for  minutes  at  a 
time.  John's  face  haunted  me — his  face 
as  it  had  been  last  night.  Oh,  no,  I 
thought,  I  couldn't  go  this  way,  not 
with  bitterness  and  enmity  between  us. 

I  went  downstairs,  called  the  office 
of  Henry  Benton  in  Marshall.  While  I 
waited  for  the  connection,  my  hands 
grew  slippery  on  the  receiver,  and  my 
heart  felt  as  though  it  had  been 
rammed  high  in  my  throat,  so  that  it 
was  unable  to  beat  properly,  so  that 
it  was  choking  me.  In  a  moment  I 
would  hear  John's  voice,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time.  .  .  . 

Then  a  voice  came  over  the  wire,  a 
man's  voice,  but  not  John's.  "Mr. 
Benton?"  I  questioned. 

"Yes—" 

"I'd  like  to  speak  to  John  Dorn, 
please." 

"Why — "  There  was  a  pause.  "John 
isn't  here.     I  haven't  seen  him." 

"Will  you  give  him  a  message  for 
me,  if  he  should  come  in?"  I  asked. 
"This  is  Mrs.  Dorn.  Please  tell  him 
that  I'm  leaving  for  Corona  today,  and 
that  any  arrangements  he  wants  to 
make  will  be  all  right  with  me." 

A  sense  of  incompleteness  still 
troubled  me.  Somehow,  it  seemed  that 
there  was  something  more  I  should  do, 
something  I  ought  to  do.  .  .  .  Mary- 
Lou.  Surely,  if  anyone  in  Maple  Falls 
ought  to  be  told  that  I  was  going  away, 
it  was  Mary  Lou. 

Had  I  stopped  to  think  what  it  would 
be  like — facing  Mary  Lou,  telling  her 
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that  I  was  going  away,  leaving  John  to 
her — I  might  never  have  gone.  But  I 
didn't  stop  to  think,  nor  to  analyze  my 
reasons  for  going  to  see  her.  I  was 
acting  under  a  compulsion  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  own  will. 

I  looked  up  her  address  in  the  slim 
little  Maple  Falls  telephone  book. 
There  it  was— 312  East  Elm.  I  didn't 
even  stop  for  a  hat,  for  my  purse;  I 
walked  straight  out  of  the  house  into 
the  strong  sunlight.  I  walked  fast  and 
purposefully,  as  if  something  warned 
me  that  this  curious  detachment  from 
the  world  and  from  my  own  self  would 
drop  away  at  any  moment,  and  I  would 
begin  to  feel  again,  to  hurt  again. 

The  number  312  leaped  out  of  me 
like  a  blow.  I  stopped,  and  then  I 
turned  briskly  up  the  steps,  knocked 
sharply  on  the  door.  There  was  no 
answer  at  first,  and  then  I  heard  foot- 
steps, coming  from  the  back  of  the 
house.  A  woman  opened  the  door — 
Mary  Lou's  mother.  I  was  sure  that 
she  recognized  me;  there  was  a  kind 
of  shock  in  her  eyes,  and  then  her  face 
settled  into  the  careful  impassivity  I'd 
become  accustomed  to  seeing  on  the 
Dorn's  faces.  "I'd  like  to  see  Mary 
Lou,"  I  said.    "I'm  Beth." 

She  hesitated.  "Mary  Lou  isn't 
well.  .  .  ."    And  then  she  let  me  in. 

I  waited  in  the  dim  coolness  of  the 
living  room,  where  green  shades  were 
drawn  against  the  morning  sun.  There 
were  voices  above  stairs,  and  then 
Mary  Lou  came  down  alone.  Her  eyes 
looked  as  deep  and  as  dark  as  the 
gloom  of  the  stairwell,  and  her  face 
was  white  and  strained.  "You  wanted 
to  see  me?"  she  asked  from  the  stairs. 

"Yes."  I  waited  for  her  to  come  the 
rest  of  the  way  down. 

"What  for?"  She  didn't  sound  rude. 
She  sounded  childish,  and  she  looked 
suddenly  childish,  and  terrified.  I  felt 
a  twinge  of  pity  for  her,  and  then  I 
thought,  "She'll  be  all  right  when  she 
knows.  .  .  ."  Aloud  I  said,  "Please 
come  down.  I  shan't  take  but  a 
minute." 

Mary  Lou  glanced  at  the  door — ap- 
prehensively, I  thought — and  at  me, 
and  back  at  the  door  again.  Then, 
reluctantly,  she  descended  the  steps. 
In  the  livingroom  she  seated  herself 
tentatively,  as  if  at  any  second  she 
would  rise  and  flee.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  I  she  was  afraid  of.  Last 
night  I"  would  have  taken  bitter  pleas- 
ure in  the  thought,  but  now  I  knew 
only  a  profound  dismay  that  people 
who  were  strangers  to  each  other,  like 
Mary  Lou  and  me,  could  intrude  so 
painfully  upon  each  other's  lives.  "I've 
come  to  tell  you  I'm  going  away,"  I 
said  quickly.  "Back  to  Corona.  John — 
or  I — will  arrange  for  an  annulment  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  you  can — 
you — " 

If  she  was  relieved,  she  didn't  show 


it.  She  didn't  move.  She  sat  rigid  on 
the  edge  of  her  chair,  the  terror  and 
the  wariness  still  in  her  eyes.  After 
a  moment  I  began  to  believe  that  she 
hadn't  heard  me. 

"I  said  that  I'm  going  away,"  I  re- 
peated sharply.  "John  will  be  free, 
and  you'll  have  nothing  at  all  to  worry 
about — " 

Mary  Lou  laughed — a  short,  hysteri- 
cal laugh  that  rang  like  a  shot  in  the 
room.  "Oh,  no!"  she  cried.  "Nothing 
to  worry  about!  Nothing  at  all — " 
And  then  she  dug  shaking  fingers  into 
the  arms  of  the  chair  and  pulled  her- 
self to  her  feet.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said 
more  quietly.  "I'm — upset.  Thank  you 
for  coming,  but  will  you  please  go, 
now?     Please — " 

I  rose,  looked  up  the  stairway,  won- 
dering if  I  ought  to  call  Mrs.  Walters. 
Mary  Lou  was  trembling  violently. 

And  why  should  she?  I  thought  re- 
sentfully. I  was  leaving  town,  leaving 
John  to  her.  She  ought  to  be  relieved, 
and  glad.  Of  course  she  had  been 
under  a  strain,  but  there  was  no  reason 
for  her  to  go  to  pieces  now — unless  she 
was  really  in  love  with  John,  and  was 
as  shaken  at  being  in  the  same  room 
with  me  as  I  was  at  being  with  her. 

She  was  edging  toward  the  door,  and 
I  followed  automatically.  "Well,"  I 
said,  "I  hope — "  That  she'd  be  happy, 
she  and  John?  That  was  too  much, 
right  now.  I  couldn't  say  it  as  if  I 
meant  it.  It  hurt  to  think  of  her  loving 
John,  living  day  in  and  day  out  with 
John,  winning  him  completely  with  her 
love.  I  finished,  "I  hope  everything 
turns  out  all  right." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  in  a  tight, 
high  voice — and  the  door  shut  behind 
me  almost  before  I'd  crossed  the 
threshold. 

Instinctive,  animal  anger  seized  me; 
I  almost  turned  back.  Why,  I'd  been 
practically  shown  out  of  the  house — 
and  I  hadn't  had  to  come  here.  I  could 
have  let  her  wait  and  wonder  a  little 
longer.  .  .  .  Then  I  told  myself  wearily 
that  it  didn't  matter.  Nothing  mat- 
tered now  except  getting  back  to  the 
Dorn  house  and  packing  my  bags  and 
getting  out  of  town.  .  .  . 

At  the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  I 
came  face  to  face  with  Philip  Hurst. 

It's  hard  to  explain  my  reactions  to 
that  meeting.  I  think  the  best  way  is 
to  say  that  it  was  as  if  I  were  still  two 
persons,  one  who  stood  aside  and  ob- 
served and  thought,  and  another  who 
spoke  and  acted.  The  thoughtful, 
observing  Beth  recognized  the  sight  of 
Philip,  alive  and  whole  and  well  and 
here  in  Maple  Falls,  as  a  miracle — 
either  a  miracle  or  a  total  illusion.  To 
the  Beth  who  spoke  and  acted  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
run  into  him  on  Main  Street  in  Maple 
Falls.  He  was  in  a  hurry.  He  almost 
passed    me    before    he    recognized    me 
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and  stopped.  "Beth!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Where's  John?" 

I  answered  with  robot-like  precision. 
"Why — he's  out  of  town,  I  think." 

He  put  an  urgent  hand  on  my  arm. 
"I  just  tried  to  call  him.  Look,  Beth, 
when  he  gets  home,  tell  him  to  stick 
around  until  he  hears  from  me.  I've 
got  to  talk  to  him — "  '  And  then  he 
hurried  on. 

His  touch  made  it  real'  I  stood 
dazedly  rubbing  my  arm  where  his 
hand  had  been,  and  then  I  started 
after  him,  calling,  "Philip — " 

He  heard  me.  He  turned,  waved  me 
back.  "Tell  John  to  wait.  It's  im- 
portant.    I'll    tell    you    everything — " 

I  spun  on  my  heel,  started  to  run 
toward  the  house.  In  all  the  whirling 
confusion  of  my  mind  there  was  only 
one  thing  that  stood  out:  the  memory 
of  John's  calling  me  from  camp  long 
ago — oh,  very  long  ago,  back  in  an- 
other world — to  say  that  Philip  had 
been  reported  missing  on  his  first  mis- 
sion in  the  Pacific  theater  .  .  .  and  our 
agreeing  that  missing  couldn't  mean 
dead,  not  for  Philip,  our  saying  that 
we  would  not,  did  not  believe  it. 

I  RACED  up  the  steps  of  the  Dorn 
house,  stood  blinking  in  the  dimness 
of  the  front  hall  after  the  bright  light 
outside,  remembering  then  that  there 
had  been  no  need  to  run,  that  John 
would  not  be  there. 

But  he  was  there.  He  came  out  of 
the  kitchen  as  I  went  down  the  hall. 

"John!"  I  cried.     "Philip  is  here!" 

"Philip?"  he  repeated  blankly.  And 
then  on  a  rising  note  of  incredulity — 
"Philip—" 

"Yes,  Philip  Hurst.  I  just  saw  him 
on  Main  Street.  He's  coming  to  see 
you — " 

The  expression  on  John's  face  was 
beautiful.  It  was  like  a  bright  dawn 
after  a  dark  and  troubled  night.  He 
and  Philip  had  been  very  close,  and 
for  the  moment  John  and  I  were  close 
again,  too.  It  was  as  if  we  were  back 
in  Corona,  as  if  all  that  had  come  be- 
tween us  had  never  been. 

"But  how — "  John  began,  and  I  put 
in,  "I  don't  know.  I  just  now  saw  him 
on  the  street,  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Main.  He  rushed  past  me  as  if  he  were 
going  to  a  fire,  but  he  stopped  long 
enough  to  say  that  he'd  tried  to  call 
you,  and  that  he  wanted  you  to  wait 
until  he  comes  to  .see  you." 

"Well,  I  should  think  so!"  John  ex- 
ploded. "Old  Phil — I  knew  he'd  be  all 
right."    And  then,  "Where  is  he  now?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  repeated  patiently. 
"He  told  me  to  tell  you  to  be  here.  I'd 
just  come  from  Mary  Lou's — "  And 
then  it  all  came  back — the  real  situa- 
tion, that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Philip.  This  unity  between  us  was 
only   temporary. 

"I  went  to  see  Mary  Lou,"  I  said,  "to 
tell  her  I  was  going  back  to  Corona 
today.  I  called  your  lawyer,  John, 
and  told  him.  Did  he  give  you  the 
message?" 

John  looked  at  me,  and  it  was  as  if 
he,  too,  were  coming  back  from  a 
magic  place  where  there  were  no  dif- 
ferences between  us.  "Henry  Benton? 
I  started  up  there,  and  then  I  turned 
around  and  came  back.  I  didn't  want 
to  do  things  that  way.  With  your  not 
knowing,  and  with  things  not  right 
between  us — " 

I  drew  a  deep,  wavering,  breath. 
Strange — this  was  what  John  had  of- 
fered me  at  first — a  chance  to  do  the 
thing  together — and  I  had  refused  it. 
And  now  I  was  deeply,  humbly  grateful 
that  it  wasn't  too  late,  that  we  could  do 
it    that    way,    without    antagonism    or 


bitterness,  simply  submitting  to  a 
tragedy  that  was  not  of  our  making. 
"I  called  him,"  I  said,  "and  told  him 
that  any  arrangement  you  wanted  to 
make  was  all  right  with  me.  I'm  going 
today,  John.  I  should  have  gone  be- 
fore.    I  realized  that  this  morning — " 

"Beth—" 

I  started  up  the  stairs.  He  strode 
over  to  them,  seized  my  hand  where  it 
grasped  the  bannister.  "Beth,  you  can't 
go  right  away.  You  have  to  see 
Philip — "  And  then  his  voice  died  in 
his  throat. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "I— don't  feel  up 
to  it,  John.  It's  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  he's  alive  and  well.  You  tell 
him — "  And  then  my  voice  stopped, 
and  we  stood  there,  looking  at  each 
other.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never 
forget  that  moment.  It  said  all  that 
needed  to  be  said  between  us — that 
we  were  still  a  part  one  of  the  other, 
would  always  be;  that  whatever  hap- 
pened, whatever  we  made  of  our  sep- 
arate lives,  there  would  always  be  this 
living  love  between  us,  a  light  in  the 
darkness,  a  fire  in  the  cold. 

"Always?"  John  questioned.  And  I 
said,  "Always,"  and  then  I  drew  my 
hand  from  his  and  went  on  up. 

I  don't  know  how  much  later  it  was 
that  I  heard  his  voice,  calling  me,  and 
then  a  knock  on  my  door.  I  hadn't 
got  far  with  my  packing — I'd  been  sit- 
ting, most  of  the  time,  not  really 
thinking,  just  remembering  John's  face 
as  it  had  been  when  he'd  stood  gazing 
up  at  me.  Now  he  said,  "Beth,  please 
come  down.     Philip  is  here." 

"But  John,  please — " 

"You  must."  I'd  never  heard  him 
speak  that  way  before,  and  when 
I  opened  the  door,  his  expression 
matched  his  tone.  His  face  looked 
sealed  and  forbidding. 

Wondering,  I  followed  him  down  the 
stairs,  into  the  livingroom — and  then 
I  saw  that  Philip  was  not  alone.  Mary 
Lou  was  with  him,  standing  close  to 
his  side,  like  a  small  dark  shadow  in 
contrast  to  his  blond  height.  "I  think 
we  may  as  well  sit  down,"  John  said. 
"Mary  Lou  has  something  to  say  to  all 
of  us.    Go  ahead,  Mary  Lou." 

¥  LOOKED  at  Mary  Lou's  small, 
■*-  pinched  face,  at  Philip's,  almost  as 
grim  as  John's,  and  I  sank  into  a  chair 
simply  because  my  legs  would  no  longer 
support  me. 

Mary  Lou  looked  pleadingly  up  at 
Philip.     "Where  shall  I  begin?" 

"At  the  beginning." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Well," 
she  said  thinly,  "I  guess  the  real  be- 
ginning was  the  first  year  John  was 
away,  in  the  Army.  Before  that,  if  I'd 
felt  anything  special  about  him,  it  was 
that  he  was  more  my  friend  than  other 
fellows  I  went  out  with,  and  not  just 
someone  to  have  fun  with.  But  then 
the  war  started,  and  most  of  the  boys 
left,  and  all  of  a  sudden  everybody 
seemed  to  have  separated  into  couples. 
Some  of  the  couples  got  married  and 
some  got  engaged,  and  every  girl  was 
at  least  writing  to  some  special  person, 
and  I  was  the  only  one  who  wasn't — 
wasn't — " 

"In  the  swim,"  John  supplied  dryly. 

Mary  Lou's  chin  lifted.  "Call  it  that 
if  you  want.  It  didn't  matter  much  at 
first,  but  then,  gradually,  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  was  waiting  for  John.  I 
began  to  remember  all  the  years  we'd 
known  each  other,  and  how  I'd  always 
depended  on  him,  and — -I  fell  in  love 
with  him."  She  checked  herself.  "I 
mean,  I  thought  I  fell  in  love  with  him. 
It  wasn't  real,  I  know  that  now.  But  I 
thought  it  was  real,  and  I  was  looking 
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forward  to  his  coming  home,  wanting 
so  much  to  see  him — and  then  he  did 
come  home,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  in 
love  with  Beth.  I  didn't  know  how  to 
take  it  at  first.  I  was  just  shocked,  I 
guess,  to  think  that  he  wouldn't  always 
be  there,  as  he  always  had  been.  And 
then,  we  were  so  busy  that  week  he 
and  Philip  were  here,  getting  up 
parties  and  arranging  dates,  trying  to 
fix  things  so  that  John  could  get  his 
work  done  and  still  be  with  us,  that  I 
didn't  have  time  to  sort  out  my 
thoughts.    And  there  was  Philip." 

She     glanced    at    Philip,     went    on 

quickly.     "I  think  I  fell  in  love  with 

^hilip  the  first  night  I  saw  him,  really — 

the  imagined  built-up  feeling  I'd 

/for  John.     But  I'd  been  attracted 

/boys  before — not  as  much,  but  in 
jmewhat  the  same  way — and  I  was  all 
mixed  up  over  John,  and  I  didn't  trust 
the  way  I  felt  about  Philip.  The  last 
day  John  and  Philip  were  here,  when 
we  went  on  the  picnic  up  the  river,  I 
just  seemed  to  go  all  to  pieces  inside. 
All  I  could  think  of  was  that  I  had  to 
hang  on  to  John  somehow,  because  he 
was  solid  and  stable  and  dependable, 
someone  I'd  always  known.  I  asked 
him  to  walk  up  to  the  Cove  with  me, 
and  he  did,  but  it  wasn't  any  good 
trying  to  talk  to  him.  He  kept  answer- 
ing me  shortly  or  not  at  all,  and  I 
started  to  cry — " 

"I  followed  them,"  Philip  cut  in.  "I 
wasn't  spying.  I'd  noticed  that  John 
was  beginning  to  look  peculiar,  and  I 
had  a  hunch  he  was  getting  one  of  his 
spells.  I  kept  them  in  sight,  and  when 
I  caught  up  with  them,  John  was  out 
on  his  feet.  I  told  Mary  Lou  what  was 
wrong,  and  we  took  him  home.  What 
happened  after  that  was  my-  fault.  I'd 
been  crazy  about  Mary  Lou  from  the 
beginning,  but  I  hadn't  thought  I  had 
a  chance  until  that  day.  But  when 
John  folded  up  before  her  eyes,  she 
turned  to  me,  clung  to  me  as  if  I  were 
the  only  person  in  the  world  she  could 
depend  on.  And  I  couldn't  stand  it, 
knowing  I  had  to  go  away  in  the  morn- 
ing, not  being  sure  when  I'd  see  her 
again.  And  she  was  so  sweet,  I  couldn't 
help  myself.  We  spent  that  night,  or 
most  of  it,  in  one  of  those  tourist 
cabins  down  the  road.  .  .  .  You  know 
the  rest,"  he  concluded  harshly.  "John 
and  I  went  back  to  Corona  the  next 
morning,  and  I  was  shipped  out,  and 
I  crashed  on  my  first  mission.  By  the 
time  I  got  back  to  the  base,  there  were 
several  letters  from  Mary  Lou,  and  in 
the  last  one  she  told  me  about  our 
baby.  I  thought  I  was  lucky  that  I 
got  a  sympathy  furlough  right  away, 


and  space  on  a  bomber  that  was  being 
flown  directly  back  to  the  States.  I 
didn't  even  stop  to  write  or  cable,  be- 
cause I  knew  I'd  probably  get  here 
before  the  message  would.  I  got  a 
plane  to  Corona,  and  took  the  train  for 
Maple  Falls.  I  got  in  here  this  morn- 
ing and  called  Mary  Lou — and  she  tried 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  and 
that  she  didn't  want  to  see  me.  Then 
I  went  over  to  her  house  and  made  her 
talk  to  me — that's  when  I  ran  into  you 
on  the  street,  Beth — and  found  out  that 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  John's  loss 
of  memory  to  put  the  blame  on  him." 

Mary  Lou  whirled  on  him,  her  eyes 
blazing  and  her  face  contorted.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  blame  anyone!"  she 
cried.  "I  was  just  desperate.  I  thought 
you  were  dead,  and  when  I  went  to 
Dr.  Evans,  and  he  took  for  granted 
that  John  was  the  baby's  father,  I — 
I  just  didn't  deny  it.  I  didn't  dream 
that  he  meant  to  marry  Beth  so  soon. 
I  didn't  know  for  sure  how  I  felt  about 
you,  even  after  that  night — I  was  afraid 
it  might  be  one  of  those  quick,  war- 
time things  that  wouldn't  last.  And  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  maybe 
John's  caring  for  Beth  was  a  quick, 
war-time  thing,  too.  I  had  to  take  the 
chance.  I  didn't  want  to  marry  John. 
I  knew  that  after  it  was  too  late  and 
there  was  nothing  else  I  could  do.  I 
knew  then  that  I'd  never  care  about 
anyone  but  you,  but  I  had  to  go  through 
with  it.     It  wasn't  only  myself — " 

She  crossed  over  to  John,  seized  his 
arm  with  both  her  hands,  tugged  at  it. 
She  was  crying  now — great  deep  sobs 
that  were  dreadful  to  hear.  "Tell  him, 
John,"  she  begged.  "Tell  him  what 
it's  like  in  Maple  Falls.  There's  the 
Hardy  girl — her  little  boy  is  ten  years 
old  now,  and  still  when  strangers  come 
to  town  people  point  him  out  and 
whisper,  "That's  little  Jimmy  Hardy. 
He  hasn't  any  father.'  I  couldn't  let 
that  happen — " 

John's  face  was  gray.  I  knew  that 
he  was  thinking  of  the  tortured  hours 
he'd  spent,  unable  to  trust  his  memory, 
distrusting  his  very  self.  "You  could 
have  told  the  truth — to  me,  at  least." 

Mary  Lou  shrank  back  as  if  he'd 
struck  her.  She  stumbled  and  would 
have  fallen  if  Philip  hadn't  caught  her. 
He  shook  her,  not  too  gently.  "Mary 
Lou — stop  it!  Crying  isn't  going  to 
help,  or  to  make  up  for  anything.  For 
that  matter,  I've  a  few  things  to  cry 
over  myself.  Go  home  now,  and  I'll 
come  after  you  in  a  little  while." 

Mary  Lou  swallowed,  and  smiled  up 
at  him,  waveringly.  "My  purse — " 
Philip    handed    her    her    bag,    waited 
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Hear  real  life  stories  on  your 
radio  taken  from  the  files  of 
TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE.  A  different 
story  every  day  revealing  the 
troubles,  triumphs,  loves,  adventures 
of  real  people.  Don't  miss  them  I 


ALL   AMERICAN   BROADCASTING   CO.   STATIONS 


while  she  powdered  over  the  tear 
stains  and  smoothed  back  her  cloudy 
dark  hair,  and  then  he  took  her  to  the 
door. 

John  sat  down  on  the  arm  of 
my  chair,  put  his  arm  around  my 
shoulders.  I  rested  against  it,  grate- 
fully. So  much  had  happened  that 
day — I  felt  as  though  a  great  wave  had 
picked  me  up,  carried  me  higher  and 
higher  and  held  me  suspended,  threat- 
ening to  dash  me  down  against  the 
rocks  .  .  .  and  then  had  deposited  me, 
breathless  and  strengthless  but  whole, 
on  a  safe,  sandy  shore. 

Philip  came  back  from  taking  Mary 
Lou  to  the  door.  He  sat  down,  look- 
ing from  me  to  John.  "You  know,"  he 
said,  "it  wasn't  all  Mary  Lou's  fault." 
John  started  to  speak,  and  Philip 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture.  "Oh,  I 
know,"  he  said,  "you  and  Beth  wouldn't 
have  been  dragged  into  it  if  I'd  been 
around.  But  in  the  beginning,  the 
fault  was  mine.  I  got  her  into  the  jam, 
and  I  left  her  unprotected,  without 
any  resources  whatever.  It  would  have 
been  tough  enough  for  any  girl,  but 
for  a  sheltered  kid  like  her — " 

"She  still  knew  what  she  was  doing 
to  Beth  and  me." 

"She  suffered  for  it,  too.  You  know 
that,  John.  Once  the  story  had  started, 
she  just  didn't  see  any  way  of  turning 
back.  I  was  ready  to — well,  I  don't 
know  what — this  morning  when  I  went 
over  to  her  house  and  got  the  whole 
story  out  of  her.  But  when  I  saw  the 
state  she  was  in,  I  knew  she  was  half- 
crazy  with  fear,  had  been  for  weeks. 
She  wasn't  really  responsible — " 

I  put  my  hands  to  my  face.  They 
were  cold  and  trembling.  Reaction 
had  set  in  suddenly,  and  I  felt  faint 
and  ill.  "Do  we  have  to  talk  about  it? 
It's  over  now — " 

Philip  rose.  "I'm  sorry,  Beth.  I  want 
just  a  minute  more.  I'm  leaving  to- 
day— taking  Mary  Lou  home,  to  my 
mother's  place.  We'll  be  married  there, 
and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we 
see  Maple  Falls  again.  I  don't  want 
her  to  leave  feeling  that  you  despise 
her  and  will  never  forgive  her.  I  don't 
expect  you  to  feel  kindly  toward  her 
now — or  toward  me,  either,  for  that 
matter,  but  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell 
her  that  sometime  we  can  all  be  friends 
again." 

I  watched  John's  face,  the  clear-cut, 
rock-like  look  of  it,  and  I  waited 
tensely,  loving  him,  and  suddenly  a 
little  afraid  for  him,  too.  In  the  be- 
ginning, I'd  loved  him  for  his  hard, 
sure  strength — would  he  be  strong 
enough  now  to  soften,  to  forgive?  John 
looked  down  at  me,  and  I  nodded,  and 
he  smiled  at  Philip.  It  was  a  wry 
little  twist  of  his  lips,  and  it  took 
effort,  but  it  was  a  smile.  "Sure,"  he 
said.     "Sometime  .  .  .  pretty  soon." 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  John 
first  brought  me  home  to  Maple  Falls. 
I  say  home  because  it  really  is  my 
home  now,  just  as  John  is  really,  truly 
my  husband.  We  are  still  living  with 
John's  parents,  but  by  spring  we  hope 
to  begin  building  our  own  cottage  near 
the  Falls,  with  a  big  yard  and  a 
garden — all  the  things  we've  dreamed 
about.  Now,  with  the  hard-won 
miracle  of  peace  upon  the  world, 
everything  that  lies  ahead  of  us  seems 
good.  We  know,  of  course,  that  it 
won't  be  always,  all  good,  but  what- 
ever happens  John  and  I  are  secure. 
You  see,  we  love  each  other,  and  we 
found  out  in  the  early  days  of  our 
marriage  how  strong  our  love  is,  that 
it  is  a  living,  growing  thing  in  itself, 
a  source  of  strength  and  hope  that  will 
last  beyond  eternity. 
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Suave"  for  the  elite 


"Petite"  for  children 


"Glamour"  for  'teen  agerr 

Know  the  Joy  of 

by  tonight 
give  yourself 


SUPREME 


COLD  WAVE 


CONTAINING  "KURLIUM "* 

Yes! — with  the  new  Charm-Kurl  Supreme  Cold  Wave 
kit  it's  done  in  2  to  3  hours  at  home!  Contains  the 
same  ingredients  used  by  beauty  salons  giving 
COLD  WAVES  costing  up  to  $  10.00,  $  1  5.00  or 
more.  The  result  will  be  luxurious  curls  and  waves 
that  are  natural  looking  and  easy  to  manage. 

9tb  Zaidf,  as  Combine},  i/out,  eJlaisi! 

•  Perfect  comfort— no  machines,  no  heat 

•  "Takes"  on  fine  or  coarse  hair 

•  Ideal,  too,  for  children's  hair 

•  Your  permanent  will  last  months  and  months 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 


Each  kit  contains  a  3-ounce  bottle  of  salon-type  COLD 
WAVE  solution  with  "Kurlium,"*  60  curlers,  60  end  tis- 
sues, cotton  applicator,  neutralizer  and  easy-to-follow 
instructions.  It's  complete,  there's  nothing  else  to  buy. 


Plus  14c  Tax 


The  new  Charm-Kurt  SUPREME  COID 
WAVE  Horn*  Kit  it  for  tale  at  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Drug  Stores,  5c-l0c  Stores. 
Get  one  today  —  thrill  to  new-found 
glamorous    hair    beauty    by    tonight. 

$  Only   Charm-Kurl   contains  "Kurlium,"* 

ltc<   quick  working  hair  beautifler.  It's  the 

nation's  biggest  Home  COLD  WAVE  voluel 

KirHum"  is  U.  S.  Registered,  No  one 

can  make  this  statement. 


leaves  your  hair  so  lustrous, 
yet  so  easy  to  manage! 

Only  Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  Conditioning  action 

will  make  your  hair  look  so  lovely! 

Drene  your  hair  and  bring  out  all  its  gleaming  beauty, 

as  much  as  33%  more  lustre  than  any  soap. 

Drene  is  not  a  soap  shampoo. 

It  never  leaves  any. dull,  dingy  film  on  hair,  the  way  all  soaps  do. 

Such  manageable,  satin-smooth  hair,  right  after  shampooing 

.  .  .  now  that  Drene  has  a  wonderful  hair  conditioning  action. 

Complete  removal  of  unsightly  dandruff  too  . . . 

when  you  shampoo  your  hair  this  glamour  way. 

So  insist  on  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioning  action, 

or  ask  your  beauty  shop  to  use  it. 


•  In  Private  Life,  Lily  often  wears  this 

shining  example  of  a  casual,  soft  hair-do. 

"Remember,"  says  Lily,  "the  more  simple 

your    hair-do,    the    more    important    its 

gleaming  beauty."  She  knows  that  only 

Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  Conditioning 

action  will  make  her  hair  look  so  lovely. 


earn  About  Hair-dos 
From  the  Girls  who  Know 


Loveli  1,ii.y  Carlson,  glamorous  New 
^  ork  model,  Cover  Girl  and  Drene  Girl... 

pOSI  for  many  famous  fashion  photo- 
graphs. She  wears  lirr  Drene-lovely  liair  in 
man)  exciting  -i  \  l< •-. 

In  I  hum  of  the  Camera,  Lily  chooses 
iln-  center-parl  upsweep  i<>  go  wiih  thin 
jerse)  dress  hy  Joel.  "See  how  my  hack 
hair  is  combed  up  into  Bhining  rolls.  Twist 
strands  of  pearls  around  velvel  ribbon  for 
tin-  matching  comb  and  choker."  Thai 
polished -smooth  look  of  Lily's  hair  is  due 
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GIRL:  All  right.  And  what  if  I  am? 
Everybody  can't  be  a  rich,  beautiful,  glamorous, 
witty  heiress  with  beaus  all  over  the  place 
sending  Valentines  all  the  time! 

CUPID:  True,  my  ferocious  little  fruitcake,  true. 
But  everybody  can  smile  . . .  and  you  don't!  Don't 
you  know  a  sparkling  smile  gets  more  men  than 
home  cooking? 

GIRL.:  Sure.  But  my  smile's  as  sparkling  as  a  boiled  potato! 


CUPID:  Ever  try  brushing  your  teeth? 

GIRL:  Did  I  ev— ?  Listen,  my  fresh  little  friend,  I  brush  my  teeth 
regular  as  anything!  And  they  still  don't  sparkle.  And  what's  more 
I've  even  begun  seeing  "pink"  on  my  tooth  brush  lately! 

CUPID:  Oh?  And  what'd  your  dentist  say? 

GIRL:  Dentist?  What  dentist?  Who  said  any— 

CUPID:  Well  of  all  the  waffle-brained—!  Listen,  Sis,  that  "pink" 
on  your  tooth  brush  is  a  warning  to  see  your  dentist  right  away! 
Because  he  may  find  your  gums  are  being  robbed 
of  exercise  by  today's  soft  foods.  And  he  may  suggest 
"the  helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 


GIRL:  My  smile.  We  were  talking  about  my  smile. 
Remember? 

CUPID:  Sugar,  we  still  are!  Don't  you  know  that  a 
sparkling  smile  depends  largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums? 
And  this  Ipana  not  only  cleans  teeth,  it's  specially 
designed,  with  massage,  to  help  your  gums.  Massage 
a  little  extra  Ipana  on  your  gums  when  you  brush  your 
teeth,  and  . . .  bang!  You've  started  yourself  on  the 
road  to  a  sparkling  smile!  Okay?  Then  get 
started  . .  .Today,  Sugar.  Ipana  and  massage. 
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"You  pick  them  for  their  taste,  don'tcha?" 


Radi-I-Q 


By  JACK  LLOYD 


One  point  for  each  correct  answer — 
check  yours  with  those  on  page  95.  A 
score  between  8  and  10  is  good,  7-5, 
fair,  and  below  5 — well,  listen  in  more 
often,  won't  you? 

1.  She  used  to  warble  on  a  show  with 
Frankie.  Now  she's  the  star  of 
NBC's  Teen-Canteen.    Guess  who? 

2.  When  Red  Lantern  takes  you  on  an 
under-water  trip  to  meet  Sergeant 
Pine,  Kid  Squid  or  Sir  Keen  Carver, 
you're  tuned  to  what  program? 

3.  Unscramble  the  names  of  these 
popular   daytime   dramas: 

(a)  A  Woman  For  A  Day 

(b)  A  Woman's   Children 

(c)  Queen  Of  America 

(d)  Bachelor's  Life 

4.  One  of  the  movies'  crooners  has 
temporarily  shelved  his  "pipes"  and 
turned  to  sleuthing.  As  Richard 
Rogue  he  tracks  down  the  crooks  on 
NBC's  Rogue's  Gallery.  Know  him? 

5.  On  Sunday  nights,  Hollywood  Mys- 
tery Time  is  sandwiched  between 
two  programs  of  Hollywood  news. 
Can  you  give  the  name  of  the  two 
famous  gossipers? 

6.  Comedian  Marlin  Hurt  created  a 
character  on  the  Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly  show,  which  made  such  a  hit, 
that  he's  got  his  own  show  now, 
featuring  that  lovable  creature 
named  ? 

7.  Although  you  never  meet  Duffy  on 
NBC's  Duffy's  Tavern,  you  are 
hosted  by  Duffy's  "maitre  d'hotel." 
Now  what's  his  name  again? 

8.  Jack,  Mary,  Larry  and  Don  provide 
lots  of  laughs  for  you  on  which 
popular  Sunday  night  comedy  show? 

9.  The  new  chief  investigator-com- 
mentator on  ABC's  Gangbusters  is 
the  former  police  chief  of  New  York 
City.  Do  you  know  his  name? 

10.  Which  famous  radio  personalities 
do  the  following  musical  numbers 
bring  to  mind? 

(a)  Love  in  Bloom 

(b)  My   Time   is   Your   Time 

(c)  Good-night  Soldier 

(d)  When   the   Moon   Comes    Over 

the  Mountain 
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•*4  Sweater  traps  more 
1han  Men,  my  petl 


YOU'RE  SO  CUTE.  So  curvaceous.  And 
you  could  be  so  alluring  in  a  sweater. 
If  only  it  didn't  trick  you  into  trapping 
underarm  odor! 

Warm  winter  clothes  increase  your 
chances  of  offending.  For  even  in  freezing 
weather,  there's  a  heat  wave  under  your 
arms.  And  odor  can  form  without  any 
noticeable  moisture  and  cling  to  those 
close-fitting  wools. 


Winter  or  summer,  your  bath  washes  away 
past  perspiration,  but  it  can't  protect  you 
against  underarm  odor  to  come.  Smart  girls 
count  on  Mum  for  that. 

So  take  half  a  minute  for  Mum.  Clinch 
your  bath-freshness  for  the  day  or  evening. 
Keep  yourself  nice  to  be  near. 

Gentle,  velvet-smooth  Mum  won't  irri- 
tate skin  or  harm  fabrics.  It's  safe,  sure- 
can  be  used  before  or  after  dressing.  And 
Mum  won't  dry  out  in  the  jar. 
•  •  • 

For  Sanitary  Napkins — Mum  is  gentle,  safe, 

dependable . . .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 
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TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF        M 
PERSPIRATION 


A  hurpist's  hands  are  her  stock 

in  trade — and  they  should  be 

as  ornamental  as  they  are  useful. 

Elaine  Vito  offers  hand  care 

tips  that  pay  beauty  dividends 


THE  hands  of  Elaine  Vito,  harpist 
with  the  orchestra  on  Phil  Baker's 
Sunday  CBS  show,  are  dreamy  ex- 
amples of  what  feminine  hands  should 
be  .  .  .  smooth,  beautifully  groomed, 
graceful.  They  look  capable  and  strong 
yet  soft  the  way  men  like  them. 

Elaine's  hands  look  like  those  of  a 
lady  because  of  the  regular  care  they 
get.  Without  such  care,  even  the  loveli- 
est shaped  hands  can  look  like  those 
of  a  drudge  because  of  the  beating  they 
take  from  too  much  weather,  water, 
and  work. 

How  about  yours?  Do  you  use  hand 
lotion  at  least  three  times  a  day?  Do 
you  keep  your  hands  c-1-e-a-n?  How 
often  between  manicures  do  you  use 
cuticle  remover?  It  takes  only  10 
seconds,  you  know,  to  apply  it  around 
your  nails  before  every  tub  or  shower. 
By  pushing  back  the  cuticle  with  a 
towel  and  pressing  down  the  flesh  at 
the  corner  of  the  nails  every  time  you 
dry  your  hands,  you  can,  in  time,  per- 
suade your   nails  and   finger  tips  to  a 


lovelier  shape — oval  and  tapering. 

Wearing  gloves,  too,  is  a  part  of 
good  hand  care.  Out  of  doors,  they 
protect  from  drying  heat  and  cold  and 
over  a  lanolin  cream  or  camphor  ice 
while  you  sleep,  they  help  in  the  soften- 
ing,  healing  process. 

For  glamor,  you  wear  nail  polish  in 
vivid  shades  if  your  hands  are  young 
and  smooth,  and  less  eye-compelling 
shades  if  they're  not.  And  you  wear 
none  at  all  rather  than  polish  that  is 
chipped  and  scarred. 

But  here's  how  to  maintain  a  perfect 
polish  job  longer.  If  you  have  your 
nails  done  professionally,  put  on  your 
coat  and  hat  before  polish  is  applied. 
Get  out  your  money,  keys,  carfare  or 
whatever  you'll  need  in  the  next  45 
minutes.  Have  one  of  those  finishing 
preparations  applied  to  make  the  polish 
dry  faster.  And  skip  that  cigarette  until 

llariio    Mirror 

Homo    and    Beauty 


your  nails  are  really  dry.  Gloves 
donned  too  soon  will  dull  polish  too. 

If  you  do  your  own  nails — regularly 
we  hope — it's  a  good  idea  to  apply  the 
first  coat  of  polish  an  hour  ahead  of 
the  second.  Plan  the  top  coat  for  a 
time  when  you  won't  have  to  lift  a 
finger  for  anything  or  anyone  until  the 
polish  is  dry.  And  use  the  fast-dry 
finisher. 

Besides  polish,  the  right  jewelry  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  your  hands. 
Rings  on  two  fingers  out  of  ten  are  quite 
enough  and  these  rings  should  har- 
monize. A  large  fake  stone  looks  dread- 
ful worn  along  with  a  smaller,  precious 
one.  The  nicest  piece  of  jewelry  you'll 
ever  have  is,  of  course,  that  ring  HE 
gave  you.  Keep  it  dazzlingly  clean. 
Between  its  check-ups  at  the  jeweler's, 
you  can  keep  your  diamond  sparkling 
as  a  star  if  you'll  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  how.  There  are  several  ex- 
cellent jewelry-cleaning  preparations 
on  the  market,  easy  to  use,  and  guar- 
anteed to  do  an  excellent  job  for  you. 


Why,  the  nerve  of  her!  MY  EDDIE  1 


Sure!  Eddie  had  been  avoiding  her  lately  but  she 
foolishly  put  it  down  to  the  fact  that  he  was  very 
busy.  Certainly  she  never  expected  anything  like  this 
.  .  .  another  girl  getting  engaged  to  him  under  her 
very  nose!  Laura  never  guessed  the  real  reason*. 

Few  things  equal  halitosis  ( unpleasant  breath )  * 
for  raising  a  barrier  between  people.  The  insidious 
thing  about  it  is  that  you,  yourself,  may  not  realize 
when  you  offend,  and  even  your  best  friends  won't 
tell  you. 

Isn't  it  just  common  sense  to  be  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  this  condition?  After  all,  Lis- 
terine  Antiseptic  offers  such  an  easy  and  wholly 
delightful  precaution.  Simply  rinse  the  mouth  with 
Listerine  Antiseptic  morning  and  night,  and  before 


any  date  where  you  wish  to  be  at  your  best.  How 
it  freshens!  How  it  sweetens!  How  it  deodorizes! 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of  systemic 
origin,  most  cases,  say  some  authorities,  are  due 
to  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles 
clinging  to  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic 
halts  such  fermentation,  then  overcomes  the  odors 
fermentation  causes.  Almost  immediately  vour 
breath  is  fresher,  sweeter— less  likely  to  offend. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Before  any  date 

Listerine   Antiseptic 

for  oral  hygiene 
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WHAT'S  NEW 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


By    DALE    BANKS 


Louise  Erickson  of  A  Date  With 
Judy    and    The    Great    Gildersleeve, 

and  Sharon  Douglas  of  Village 
Store    compare    their   teen-age    roles. 


IT'S  TIME ,  now,  to  give  a  little 
resume  of  the  results  of  NBC's 
Welcome  Home  Auditions.  Re- 
member, some  time  ago  we  did  a  little 
blurb  on  this  idea  of  NBC's  for  giving 
returning   veterans   a   break. 

Welcome  Home  Auditions  are  over  a 
year  old,  now.  We  did  a  little  scouting 
to  see  what  has  been  happening — and 
what  comes  out  of  the  whole  thing. 
This  is  what  we  found  out. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  a  total  of 
4,756  veterans  have  applied  for  inter- 
views and  got  them.  These  veterans 
were  all  people,  men  and  women  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  various 
services,  who  had  had  radio  experience 
of  one  sort  or  another  in  the  armed 
forces,  or  before  their  induction,  or 
some  few  of  them  were  men  and  women 
who  wanted  to  start  out  on  radio 
careers  without  any  past  experience. 
The  interviews  were  held  with  an  eye 
to  building  up  for  the  whole  network 
a  backlog  of  possible  employees  in  all 
the  fields  of  radio,  acting,  music,  an- 
nouncing and  technical  staffs.  Of  the 
nearly  five  thousand  interviewed,  al- 
most two  thousand  had  actual  auditions, 
based  on  the  talent  and  aptitude  in- 
dicated by  their  interviews. 

Not  all  the  auditions  were  good,  we 
understand.  There's  a  lot  more  to  radio 
than  thinking  you'd  like  to  perform  on 
the  air.  But  that's  true  of  every  other 
profession,  too.  Nevertheless,  over  a 
period  of  a  year,  500  applicants  have 
come  through  with  flying  colors  and  of 
those  500,  50  have  already  been  placed 
in  good  jobs  as  actors,  musicians,  cleri- 
cal workers  and  script  writers.  None 
of  these  veterans,  you  understand,  is  a 
former  employee  getting  back  his 
old  job.  This  is  all  new  talent  in  radio. 

The  project  is  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Mrs.  Kathryn  Cole,  a  charming  and 
understanding  lady,  whose  husband  is 
an  Army  chaplain. 


WBBm 


'ill'     ': 


Danny  Kaye,  back  on  CBS  Friday 
nights,  was  with  the  first  group 
of    entertainers    to    perform    for 
Allied  soldiers  on  Japanese  soil. 


The  Welcome  Home  Auditions  are  no 
magic  carpet  to  immediate  success  in 
a  radio  career.  But  they  are  a  fair 
chance  to  show  what  you  can  do,  with 
a  decent  break,  if  you  have  the  talent 

and  ability  you  think  you  have. 

*  *  * 

Joan  Davis's  little  twelve  year  old 
daughter  is  certainly  following  in  her 
mother's  footsteps  with  a  vengeance. 
We  hear  that  little  Beverly  directed  the 
fall  play  at  her  school  this  year.  She 
did  a  slick  job  and  made  a  big  hit  of  it. 
What's  more,  she  was  smart  enough  to 
guarantee  success,  by  lifting  some  of  her 
mother's  best  gag  lines  and  using  them 
as  her  own.  They  catch  on  to  the  tricks 

of  the  trade  early  these  days. 

*  *         * 

Time  was  when  Orson  Welles  seemed 
to  have  enough  energy  for  at  least  five 


"First  Lady  of  the   Theater"  is 
Helen  Hayes,  who  stars  in  the  Satur- 
day night  dramatic  series  on  the 
Columbia  Network,  7  P.M.,  EST. 


men.  He  used  to  operate  that  way,  in 
any  case.  But  time  is  beginning  to 
catch  up  with  him,  it  seems. 

He  still  does  more  than  three  or  four 
men,  of  course.  But  recently,  when  he 
went  on  the  last  bond  selling  tour  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Orson 
got  a  rather  rough  going  over. 

The  way  things  worked  out  wasn't 
simple.  The  Secretary  used  to  sleep 
while  Orson  was  working.  There  was 
need  for  many  conferences  between 
them,  however,  so  Mr.  Secretary  had 
his  day  fixed  so  they  could  confer  at 
certain   hours — but   the   only   available 


MRS.  ADOLPHE  MENJOU,    wife    of    the 

suave  and  distinguished  screen  star 
and  a  reigning  beauty  in  her  own  right. 


V 


CONSTANCE     LUFT     HUHN 

Head  of  the  House  of  Tangee 
and  one  of  America's  foremost 
authorities  on  beauty  and  make- 
up. Mrs.  Huhn  is  the  creator 
of  that  exciting  new  lipstick 
color,  Tangee  Gay-Red  and  of 
Tangee  Petal-Finish  Cake 
Make-Up  as  well  as  many 
other  cosmetic  triumphs. 


v/flmmt 


says: 


In  lipsticks,   lan£ee  Gay-Red 
is   tne   nit-color   ol  Hollywood!' 

In  Hollywood  — city  of  beautiful  women  —  Tangee' s  newest 
color  creation  in  lipsticks . . .  Gay-Red . . .  has  made  a  sensa- 
tional success.  Stars  and  starlets . . .  members  of  the  motion 
picture  colony . . .  agree  that  this  is  the  lipstick  shade  to  make 

lips  look  young  and  gay! 

*    *    * 

At  last.  .  .  a  perfect  cake  make-up!  Some  cake  make- 
ups you've  used  are  good  in  one  way. . .  some  in  another. . . 
but  the  new  Tangee  Petal-Finish  Cake  Make-Up  is  ideal  in 
every  way.  It's  easy  to  apply  — stays  on  for  extra  hours  —  is 
designed  to  protect  the  skin  — and  does  not  give  you  that 
wearing-a-mask  look. 


an 


see 


how   beautiiul  vou 


can 
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YOUR  MAKE-UP  effects  can  thrill  you 
the  way  you  dream  them!  The  Flouting 
Facial  .  .  .  smart,  modern  .  .  .  literally 
floats  away  stale,  old  make-up,  dead 
skin  cells,  dust,  grime  and  grit,  blemish- 
causing  debris  often  left  on  by  ordinary 
"beauty"  creams.  A  Floating  Facial 
gently  sweeps  away  even  stubborn  cake 
make-up.  No  wonder  fresh  make-up 
effects  can  be  so  clear,  lovely. 

*ALB0LENE  CLEANSING  CREAM 
LIQUEFIES  INSTANTLY! 

on  application — and  a  cream  must 
liquefy  to  cleanse  your  skin  gently, 
effectively  .  .  . 

That's  the  secret  of  the  Floating  Facial 
.  .  .  Albolene,  the  quick-liquefying 
cream.  Crystal  clear  .  .  .  immaculately 
pure,  ^//-cleansing  —  no  fillers,  chemi- 
cals—none of  tbe  water  most  "beauty" 
creams  contain.  Tissues  off  in  a  jiffy, 
leaving  skin  6oft,  lovely.  Lubricates  as 
it  cleanses,  a  mercy  to  dry,  flaky  skins. 
Do  try  a  Floating  Facial  —  today! 
Albolene  Cleansing  Cream  now  comes 
in  scented  or  unscented  form.  At  any 
drug,  department  or  10-cent  store. 


—AND   McKESSON    MAKES   IT 


hours  were  Orson's  sleeping  hours. 

There  was  a  Texan  lady,  however, 
who  was  fired  with  ambition  for  her 
lovely  young  daughter.  Said  lady  de- 
cided that  she  would  probably  never 
again  have  such  an  opportunity  to  for- 
ward her  daughter's  career  in  the 
movies — and  said  lady  made  the  most 
of  her  opportunity.  She  collared  Orson 
whenever  he  stuck  his  nose  out  of  his 
hotel  room.  And  she  pestered  him  to 
death  on  the  telephone  when  he  was  in 
his  room. 

Finally,  came  the  end  of  the  bond 
tour  and  Orson  locked  himself  into  his 
hotel  room,  determined  to  get  enough 
sleep  to  be  able  to  stand  the  trip  back 
to  Hollywood.  He  fell  asleep  as  soon 
as  he  hit  his  bed. 

Then  the  phone  started  ringing.  Orson 
knew  it  was  the  ambitious  l^dy.  He 
sleepily  reached  out  and  pulled  the  tele- 
phone out  of  the  wall.  Unfortunately, 
whatever  he  did  didn't  effect  the  bell 
box,  which  went  on  ringing  all  night. 
The  only  solution  was  to  move — which 
he  did. 

Orson  will  always  remember  Texas — 
*         *         * 

When  better  mousetraps  are  made, 
CBS  producer  Charles  Vanda  will  prob- 
ably be  first  in  line.  During  rehearsals 
of  a  special  show  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Coliseum,  the  wind  was  blowing  so 
hard  that  the  sheet  music  on  the  stands 
was  .being  blown  all  over  the  place.  In 
desperation,  Vanda  sent  two  of  his 
assistants  out  to  buy  100  music  clips. 

The  assistants  searched  in  vain.  They 
tried  all  the  music  shops,  hardware 
shops  and  department  stores.  No  music 
clips — "the  war,  you  know."  They  even 
tried  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  with- 
out finding  anything  resembling  a 
music  clip. 

But  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  store,  one 
of  the  assistants  spotted  a  display  of 
mousetraps.  And  a  great  idea  hit  him. 
A  hundred  mousetraps  were  bought  and 
on  the  way  back  to  the  Coliseum,  the 
two  assistants  worked  feverishly  to  re- 
move the  wires  that  ordinarily  hold 
down  the  cheese  in  a  trap  and  bent  the 
spring.  The  result — 100  mousetraps,  re- 
converted ingeniously  into  very  fine 
music  clips. 


Ginny  Simms'  "Give  a  Discharged 
Serviceman  a  Job"  campaign  is  really 
bringing  results.  She  got  one  ex-bom- 
bardier a  week's  singing  engagement  at 
a  Nevada  hotel.  The  pay-off  is  that's 
he's  so  good,  he's  been  held  over  for 
three  weeks  and  is  still  going  strong. 

For  awhile  back  there,  the  scripts  for 
the  Rogue's  Gallery,  Dick  Powell  opus 
had  a  salty  tang,  but  markedly.  And  no 
wonder.  Dick  was  living  on  board  his 
boat  for  a  spell  and  all  the  script  con- 
ferences were  being  held  on  shipboard. 

Not  that  Dick  is  such  a  lover  of  the 
sea  that  he  can't  bear  to  be  away  from 
it  for  awhile.  Like  millions  of  other 
people,  Dick  was  hit  by  the  housing 
shortage  and,  when  he  had  to  leave  his 
Hollywood  apartment — there  just  wasn't 
any  place  else  for  him  to  go  to  live. 

Lucky  he  had  a  boat. 

Did  you  know  that  Fanny  Brice — bet- 
ter known  to  you  perhaps  as  Baby 
Snooks — is  a  painter  as  well  as  an  art 
patron?  It  was  news  to  us — so  maybe 
it  is  to  you.  We  got  it  by  grapevine, 
from  a  hospital,  of  all  places,  where 
a  nurse  counts  a  small  oil  painting 
made  by  Miss  Brice  as  one  of  her  most 
prized  possessions.  Miss  Brice  gave  it 
to  the  nurse  as  a  present,  when  she  left 
her  care. 

*  *         * 

Lots  of  the  unattached  males  in  radio 
row  have  a  nice  big  lump  of  envy  in 
their  chests  whenever  they  think  of  Lon 
Clark,  who  plays  Nick  Carter  in  the 
serial  of  the  same  name.  Reason?  Lon 
Clark  plays  opposite  two  of  the  best 
looking  girls  in  radio — Charlotte  Man- 
son  and  Cathleen  Cordell. 

*  *         * 

You'd  think  there  was  always  enough 
fun  going  on  about  a  movie  set  to  satisfy 
most  anyone.  But  practical  jokers  are 
too  irrepressible,  it  seems. 

Someone  on  the  set  of  "Centennial 
Summer,"  the  picture  on  which  Con- 
stance Bennett  is  working  no  ',  just  had 
to  get  a  rise  out  of  the  retired  engineer 
whose  great  pride  and  joy  in  life  at 
the  moment  is  the  1876  model  train 
that  is  used  in  the  movie.  The  engi- 
neer is  very  proud  of  his  train — and  the 


Good  fellows  get  together — Archie,  of  Duffy's  Tavern, 
announcer  Don  Wilson,  Parkyakarkus,  and  Anthony  Smythe, 
Berwyii  and  Michael  Raffeto  of  One  Mans  Family,  all  NBC. 
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The  C/zedt  Sta&L  and  TDitec&ri  of  "Woman  in  the  Window! . . . 


The  things  she 
does  to  men 
can  only  end 
in  Mu/icki! 


A  DIANA  PRODUCTION 
Produced  and  Directed  by 

FRITZ  LANG 
A  UNIVERSAL  RELEASE 


JESS  BARKER  •  MARGARET  LINDSAY  •  ROSALIND  IVAN  •  SAMUEL  S.  HINDS 

Based  on  the  novel  "La  Chienne"  Screenplay  by  DUDLEY  NICHOLS  Art  Direction  by  Alexander  Golitzen 


.  .  .  avoid  crowds  when  you  have 
a  cold.  Not  only  do  you  expose 
yourself  to  other  germs,  you  ex- 
pose other  people  to  yours!  If  you 
must  be  near  others,  use  absorbent 
Sitroux  Tissues  for  protection. 


.  .  eat  the  right  foods!  Have 

plenty  of  citrus  fruit  in  the  house 

■ — oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons.  Get 

plenty  of  rest,  too.  Avoid  draughts, 

especially  when  sleeping. 


use  absorbent  Sitroux  Tissues 
for   "overblown"   noses!    They're 
kind  to  tender  skin — more  sani- 
tary,   because   you   can   so   easily 
dispose  of  them!    Saves  laundry 
bills,  too.    (Use  sparingly,  don't 
waste  Sitroux.*) 


Wl,h    moter.ol    shortage   ^  ^  ^ 
Hon  difficolt.es.-  .  And# 

oor  best  to  supply  Slr°mU;king  defines. 
UWeoU  others,  we--     £  , 

SITROUX 

,-3  TISSUES 
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fact  that  he  can  keep  it  in  real,  running 
condition.  He'll  tell  anyone  all  about 
every  gadget  on  it — anyone  who  will 
stand  still  for  a  minute. 

Well,  one  afternoon,  some  practical 
joker  had  to  have  his  day's  ration  of 
fun  at  someone  else's  inconvenience. 
This  still  unidentified  individual  tam- 
pered with  an  air  switch  just  before 
the  filming  of  a  scene  and  as  the 
cameras  ground  away  with  a  cheering 
crowd  waiting  for  Constance  to  get  off 
the  train,  the  train  rode  past  them  and 
plowed  into  a  small  building.  Wonder 
what  that  particular  "joker"  will  have 
to  think  up  next  to  get  a  bang  out  of 
living?  Wonder  if  he's  thought  of  some 
way  to  use  the  atom  bomb — yet? 

*  *         * 

We  hear  that  when  Arthur  Gaeth — 
Mutual's  representative  in  Eastern 
Europe — left  a  little  while  ago  to  take 
over  his  chores  in  those  parts,  he  took 
along  four  cartons  of  cigarettes.  Gaeth 
doesn't  smoke  himself,  but  he  figured 
he  could  buy  a  lot  of  transportation 
with  the  smokes.  His  estimate  roughly 
was  that  he  ought  to  get  about  ten 
miles  per  pack. 

Arthur,  by  the  way,  will  have  to  go 
some  to  equal  the  pre-war  records  he 
set  in  traveling  about  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Gaeth  was  on  the  go 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  lecturing  and 
guiding  sightseers  all  over  Germany 
and  the  Balkans.  He  once  compiled  a 
guide  for  tourists  which  listed  all  the 
English-speaking  hotels  and  eating 
places  in  Czechoslovakia.  He  doesn't 
need  such  a  guide  himself — since  he 
speaks   Czech  fluently. 

$  *  ♦ 

We  hear  that  Al  Bester,  the  scripter 
of  the  Charlie  Chan  show,  has  finally 
solved  his  housing  problem.  He's  rented 
the  house  of  the  late  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet  in  New  York  and — maybe  be- 
cause great  minds  run  in  the  same 
channels,  or  maybe  because  it's  the 
best  room  in  the  house  in  which  to 
work — Bester  finds  that  he's  doing  his 
writing  in  the  same  room  in  which 
Benet  used  to  turn  out  those  wonderful 
stories  of  his. 

*  *         * 
Look    at    this.     Announcer    Wendell 

Niles   is   branching   out.    He's   starting 


out  in  the  racing  business — shades  of 
Bing  Crosby! — and  has  already  bought 
a  yearling,  by  Hollywood  out  of  Lucky 
Hour,  and  named  it  Anndear,  in  honor 
of  his  wife. 


If  you're  tired  of  nicknames  like 
"Groaner"  and  "The  Voice"  and  any  of 
the  others  you  hear  around — try  this 
one.  Sgt.  Johnny  Desmond,  who  used 
to  sing  with  Glenn  Miller's  Army  Air 
Force  band,  was  named  "Le  Cremair" 
(the  Creamer,  to  us  plain  Americans) 
by  the  bobby-soxers  in  France.  They 
thought  his  voice  had  such  a  creamy 
quality.  Well,  don't  try  it,  then.  Let's 
just  call  him  Johnny  Desmond. 

*  *         * 

The  news  comes  through  to  us  that 
Paul  Lavalle,  of  the  Stradivari  Orches- 
tra fame,  has  been  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Council  as  director  of 
their  musical  division.  Lavalle  has  de- 
voted a  lot  of  his  time  in  the  past  to 
organizing  youth  orchestras  in  com- 
munity welfare  organizations  and  that's 
probably  what  he'll  continue  to  do  for 
the  Council. 

*  *  * 

You  think  of  "Pops"  Whiteman  as 
many  nice  things,  but  certainly  never  as 
a  technician,  or  mechanical  genius,  or 
inventor.  Yet,  he's  done  several  note- 
worthy things  along  those  lines.  He 
was,  for  instance,  responsible  for  the 
idea  of  making  separate  recordings  of 
music  sequences  in  movies. 

Now,  he's  come  forth  with  a  special 
device  for  his  Hall  of  Fame  programs, 
which  makes  the  broadcast  of  a  large 


Louis  Bromfield  and 
Bess  Flynn,  writer  of 
Bachelor's  Children, 
celebrate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  programs 
eleventh  year  on  CBS. 


Family  reunion — it's 
the  Aldriches,  and 
they're  welcoming 
back  Ezra,  Stone,  the 
original  Henry,  who 
has  returned  to  the 
program  after  four 
years    in    the    Army. 


£he  Stopped  at  Nothing  - 


NatB 


yen 


1VTEVER  was  there  a  woman  whose  appearance  so 
1  ^|  belied  her  true  self!  Ellen  Berent's  beauty,  stun- 
ning in  its  perfection,  made  easy  conquests  of  men. 
But  she  was  so  insanely  jealous  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  share  any  part  of  a  man's  love  with  anyone 
else — or  with  anything!  And  so  her  lovely  face  be- 
came a  mask  for  a  diabolical  heart.  She  plotted 
against  anyone  whose  mere  existence  challenged  her 
mania  for  being  loved  completely.  She  lied,  cheated, 
deceived.  It  didn't  matter  who  seemed  to  stand  in 
her  way — an  innocent  boy  . . .  her  own  sister  . . .  her 
unborn  child  ...  all  became  objects  of  her  suspi- 
cious hate.  When  all  else  failed,  there  was — murder ! 

You've  probably  never  read  a  book  like  this.  It  is 
a  story  of  such  power  and  fascination  that  "it  will 
hold  you  from  start  to  finish  with  your  spine  crawl- 
ing like  an  inch  worm  and  invisible  hands  massag- 
ing your  scalp" — in  the  words  of  the  Boston  Post. 

"Leave  Her  to  Heaven"  is  a  nation-wide  best- 
seller which  will  soon  be  seen  by  millions  as  a 
moving  picture.  Will  you  accept  a  copy  of  this  360- 
page  book  now,  practically  as  a  gift,  with  member- 
ship in  the  Dollar  Book  Club? 


THIS   SMASH-HIT   NOVEL 


Gene  Tierney 
in  the  20th 
Century  -  Fox 
Production, 
"Leave  Her 
Heaven." 


Murdi 


er 


TO  HOLD  THE  MAN 


SHE  LOVED! 


leave  Her 
fcifeaven 


Over  1,000,000 

People  Have 

Bought   This    Bookl 

"Will  hypnotize 
you  until  you 
have  turned  the 
last  page  !' '  — 
New  York  Times 

"A  wholly  credi- 
ble story  of  an 
amoral  woman." 
— Chicago  Sun. 


Dollar   Book   Club   Membership    Is   FREE! 


THE  DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB  is  the  only  book 
Club  that  brings  you  newly  printed,  current 
books  by  outstanding  authors  for  only  |1.00  each. 
This  represents  a  saving  to  you  of  50  to  75  per 
cent  from  the  established  retail  price.  Every 
Dollar  Book  Club  selection  is  a  handsome,  full- 
sized  library  edition,  well-printed  and  bound  in 
a  format  exclusively  for  members. 

Although  one  outstanding  book  is  chosen  each 
month  for  exclusive  distribution  to  members  at 
$1.00  each  you  do  not  have  to  accept  a  book 
every  month;  only  the  purchase  of  six  a  year  is 
necessary.  In  fact,  for  convenience,  most  mem- 
bers prefer  to  have  shipped  and  pay  for  books 
every  other  month. 

The  Economical,  Systematic  Way  to 
Build  a   Library  of  Good   Books 

Dollar  Book  Club  selections  are  from  the  best 
modern  books — selected  from  the  important  new 
titles  submitted  by  leading  publishers.  Such 
outstanding  best  sellers  as  A  Tree  Grows  in 
Brooklyn,  The  Razor's  Edge  and  A  Lion  Is  in  the 
Streets  were  all  received  by  members  at  11.00 
each,  while  the  public  was  paying  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00  for  the  publisher's  edition  at  retail.  A 
membership  of  over '500,000  enables  the  Club 
to  offer  book  values  unequaled  by  any  other 
method  of  book  buying. 


Choose  Your  First  Selection  From  These 
Best  Sellers 

Upon  receipt  of  the  attached  coupon  with  a  3c 
stamp  you  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  "Leave  Her  to 
Heaven."  You  will  also  receive  as  your  first  selec- 
tion for  $1.00  your  choice  of  any  of  these  three 
best  sellers: 

•  Lusty  Wind  for  Carolina.  The  swashbuckling 
new  novel  that  takes  you  back  to  the  days  of 
pirates,  duels,  sea  battles  and  reckless  love. 

•  Hungry  Hill,  by  Daphne  du  Maurier.  The  latest 
and  most  entertaining  romance  by  the  author  of 
"Frenchman's   Creek"   and   "Rebecca." 

•  The  Strange  Woman,  by  Ben  Ames  Williams. 
The  unforgettable  story  of  "A  Maine  Cleopatra" 
by  the  author  of  "Leave  Her  to  Heaven." 

Every  other  month  you  will  receive  the  de- 
scriptive folder  called  The  Bulletin,  which  is 
sent  exclusively  to  members  of  the  Club.  The 
Bulletin  describes  the  forthcoming  two  months' 
book  selections  and  reviews  ten  or  more  titles 
(in  the  original  publishers'  editions  selling  at 
retail  for  $2.50  or  more)  available  to  members 
at  only  $1.00  each.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  pur- 
chase either  or  both  of  the  two  new  selections 
for  $1.00  each,  you  may  notify  the  Club  any  time 
within  two  weeks,  so  that  the  books  will  not  be 
sent  you.  In  any  case,  you  may  purchase  any  of 
the  other  titles  offered  for  $1.00  each.  There  are 
no  dues  or  membership  fees. 

Send  No  Money — Just  Mail  the  Coupon 

When  you  see  "Leave  Her  to  Heaven"  and  your 
first  selection  and  consider  that  these  books  are 
typical  of  the  values  you  will  receive  for  only 
$1.00,  you  will  realize  the  great  advantage  of  free 
membership  in  this  popular  Club.  Don't  miss  this 
wonderful  offer.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  DOUBLEDAY 
ONE  DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 

Doubleday  One  Dollar  Book  Club, 
Dept.  2MFW,  Garden  City.  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  free  as  a  Dollar  Book  Club 
subscriber  and  send  me  at  once  "Leave  Her  to 
Heaven"  for  the  enclosed  3c  stamp.  Also  send 
me  as  my  first  selection  for  $1.00  the  book  I 
have  checked  below. 

□  Lusty  Wind  for  Carolina  D  Hungry  Hill 
D  The  Strange  Woman 
With  these  books  will  come  my  first  Issue  of 
the  free  descriptive  folder  called  "The  Bulle- 
tin" telling  about  the  two  new  forthcoming 
one-dollar  bargain  book  selections  and  several 
additional  bargains  which  are  offered  for  SI. 00* 
each  to  members  only.  I  am  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  notifying  you  in  advance  if  I  do  not 
wish  either  of  the  following  month's  selec- 
tions and  whether  or  not  I  wish  to  purchase 
any  of  the  other  bargains  at  the  Special  Club 
price  of  SI. 00  each.  The  purchase  of  books  is 
entirely  voluntary  on  my  part.  I  do  not  have 
to  accept  a  book  every  month — only  six  dur- 
ing the  year  to  fulfill  my  membership  re- 
quirement. I  pay  nothing  except  $1.00  for  each 
selection  received  plus  few  cents  shipping  cost. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss   


(PLEASE    PRINT) 


St.   and  No 

Zone  No. 
City (If  any) . 


If  under  21 

Occupation Age  please 

*Samo    Price    in    Canada:    lOS    Bond    St..    Toronto    2 
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Tes-there's  nothing  like  bright,  sparkling 
hair  to  make  a  girl  more  attractive  AND— 
to  bring  a  flood  of  Valentines  to  her  door. 

Whot't  the  secret 
of  such  glamor- 
ous hair  ?  It's  sim- 
ple—when you  use 
Nestle  Colorinse. 
For  Colorinse  fills 
your  hair-with 
glowing  high- 
lights—adds radi- 
ant color  and 
gives  your  hair  a   softer,   silkier  sheen. 

5e«  how  gleaming 
hair  makes  your 
eyes  and  your 
whole  face 
brighter!  Start  to- 
day to  use  Nestle 
Colorinse  and  dis- 
cover for  yourself 
that  glamorous 
hair  is  on*   sure  way  to  a  man's  heart. 


beautician  for  an  Opalescent  Creme  Wav* 
originator!  of  permanent  waving. 


<-^TV  Ask  your  biauti 
V^>     by  Nettle- 

TUttfc 

COLORINSE 


I0V  and  85*"  sizes, 
beauty  counters 
er  cry  where. 


wAkeep  hair  in  place  all  day  long'w 

Delicately  perfumed  Nestle 
Hairlac  keeps  all  styles  of 
hairdos  looking  well-groomed  /( 
throughout  the  day.  Also  adds 
sheen  and  lustre  to  your  hair. 
2 'A  oz.  bottle  25? 


%xdL 
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FACING 

the 

MUSIC 

By   KEN   ALDEN 


On  the  Kate  Smith,  Alan  Young 
and  Cosmo  Tune  Time  programs 
—  three  coast  -  to  -  coast  shows  — 
are  the  Four  Chicks  and  Chuck. 


BETTY  HUTTON'S  expected  blessed 
event  curtails  any  radio  plans  for 
the    blonde    bombshell.     Many    a 
sponsor  was  anxious  to  sign  the  star. 


Bobby  Byrnes,  fine  young  trombonist 
and  Merwyn  Bogue,  Kay  Kyser's  infec- 
tious Ish  Kabibble,  are  two  band  stars 
just  released  from  the  armed  forces. 

*  *  * 

Eddy  Duchin,  financially  independent 
despite  a  long  Navy  hitch,  is  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  flattering  offers,  preferring 
to  first  enjoy  a  lengthy  vacation  with 
his  motherless  son. 


Hollywood  may  be  a  great  place  to 
live  but  the  fashionable  young  singing 
stars  still  like  to  come  to  New  York  to 
shop.  I  know  that's  the  major  reason 
why  Dinah  Shore  and  Ginny  Simms 
are  bringing  their  air  shows  east 
shortly.  These  clothes-conscious  gals 
are  looking  forward  to  a  real  shopping 

spree. 

*  *  * 

Hats  off  to  Frank  Sinatra  for  his 
serious  determination  to  build  up  racial 
tolerance  and  understanding  among 
high  school  kids.  When  I  first  heard 
about  Frankie's  decision  to  speak  to 
young  Americans  I  pegged  it  a  publicity 
stunt,  but  in  the  last  few  months  the 
bow-tied  baritone  has  actually  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  student  bodies  in 
areas    where    there    had    been    racial 

differences. 

*  *  * 

Another  performer  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  this  kind  of  endeavor  is  Eddie 
Cantor.  This  season  he  quietly  signed 
Thelma  Carpenter,  the  young  colored 
singer.  She  is  one  of  the  few  of  her  race 
to  win  a  niche  on  a  network.  That  she 
has  proven  Cantor's  faith  in  her  talent 
is  best  revealed  by  the  news  that  Eddie 
has  re-signed  the  girl  to  a  new  contract. 


"The  luck  of  the  Irish"  says 
Danny  O'Neill,  explaining  how 
he  got  so  tops  so  fast  since 
his    Navy    honorable    discharge. 


Incidentally,  the  pop-eyed  comic  is 
so  confident  that  his  young  trumpet- 
playing  maestro,  Leonard  Suess,  is  a 
star  of  tomorrow,  that  he  has  signed 
the  batoneer  to  a  new  five  year  contract 
covering  radio,  television,  and  films. 


I  spoke  to  Kate  Smith  the  other  night 
just  before  she  went  on  the  air  and  she 
told  me  how  delighted  she  is  that  this 
season  she  has  no  studio  audiences. 

"I  sing  better,  feel  more  relaxed  and 
I  don't  have  to  worry  about  what  to 
wear.  Then  too  we  now  have  the  op- 
portunity right  up  to  air  time  to  work 
over  a  tune  we're  not  entirely  satisfied 

with." 

*  *  * 

George  Auld  and  his  orchestra  will 
shortly  go  abroad  to  play  for  our  Occu- 
pation Armies  in  Europe. 


Johnny  'Taradiddle  Joe"  Morris, 
formerly  with  Tony  Pastor,  now  has 
his  own  band,  broadcasting  from  New 
York's  Hotel  McAlpin  on  Mutual. 


One  of  the  busiest  singing  groups 
around  are  the  Four  Chicks  and  Chuck. 
They're  heard  on  the  Kate  Smith  and 
Alan  Young  shows.  Chuck  says  this  is 
a  soft  touch.    During  the   war   he  not 


only  did  his  singing  chores  but  worked 
daytime  in  a  New  Jersey  war  plant 
as  a  welder. 


Frances  Wayne,  vocalist  with  Woody 
Herman's  orchestra,  and  Woody's  trum- 
peter, Neal  Heft,  were  recently  married. 
Wedding  bells  also  rang  out  for  radio 
singer  Dave  Street  and  beautiful  Lois 
Andrews.  The  latter  was  formerly 
married  to  comic  George  Jessel  and 
has  a  child  by  that  marriage.  Lois  was 
sixteen  when  she  married  Jessel.  Re- 
member all  the  jokes  about  that  union? 


Van  Alexander,  well  known  arranger, 
has  been  asked  to  form  a  new  dance 
band  for  Bob  Crosby.  Bing's  brother  is 
due  out  of  the  Marines. 


Anita  Boyer,  who  has  sung  with 
dozens  of  top  bands,  now  joins  Harry 
James'  outfit,  succeeding  Kitty  Kallen. 


DANNY   BOY 

The  young  boot  sailor  had  no  right 
being  up  in  the  choir  loft,  so  when  the 
Navy  Chaplain  caught  him  he  expected 
severe  punishment.  Instead,  the  luck 
of  the  Irish  was  once  again  with  Danny 
O'Neill  and  the  incident  helped  carve 
a  singing  career  that  had  seemed  per- 
manently abandoned. 

Today  the  blue-eyed,  ex-bluejacket 
is  an  establish  singing  star  on  CBS,  but 
it  was  that  episode  at  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station  five  years  ago 
that  has  been  idelibly  etched  in  the 
tenor's  memory. 

Danny  told  me  about  it  as  we  lunched 
in  Toots  Shor's  celebrity-packed  eatery, 
in  the  shadow  of  Radio  City. 

"I  had  been  singing  professionally 
since  I  was  eight.  My  aunt,  a  former 
singer,  took  me  in  hand,  and  before  I 
had  learned  my  A-B-C's,  I  was  making 
forty  dollars  a  week  in  small  time 
vaudeville.  My  folks  were  in  the  hotel 
business  and  we  roamed  all  over  the 
country.  I  went  to  fifty-three  different 
schools,  but  education  was  strictly  a 
sideline." 

Danny  told  me  he  was  finally  gradu- 
ated from  Atlanta  Tech  high  school. 
"This  was  a  great  relief.  Then  I  knew 
I  could  concentrate  on  singing  and  stop 
worrying  about  homework." 

The  Birmingham-born,  slightly  built 
lad  finally  got  big  time  recognition 
when  Russ  Morgan  offered  him  a  sing- 
ing job.  But  he  never  got  to  join  Russ. 
A  serious  strep  infection  knocked  him 
out.  The  germ  lodged  in  his  vocal 
chords  and  a  cautious  doctor  who  pulled 
him  through  ordered  him  never  to  sing 
professionally  again. 

"I  was  tremendously  disheartened. 
Singing  meant  the  world  to  me,"  Danny 
recalled,  "so  I  tried  to  forget  by  join- 
ing the  Navy." 

That  was  in  1939.  Danny  was  as- 
signed to  learn  his  nautical  ropes  at 
Great  Lakes  and  spent  every  available 
minute  away  from  duty  listening  to  the 
station's  promising  Naval  Choir  of 
thirty-five  voices  conducted  by  the 
kindly  Lutheran  Chaplain,  Hjalmar 
Hansen. 

"I  would  have  given  my  life  to  sing 
with  that  gang  but  I  couldn't  forget 
what  the  doctor  had  said." 

When  Hansen  caught  the  Navy  novice 
in  the  choir  loft,  the  Chaplain,  not 
familiar  with  every  boy  in  his  group, 
assumed  the  frightened  gob  was  one  of 
his  choristers  shirking  his  vocal  re- 
hearsals. 


Are  you  in  the  know  < 


For  that  wee-waisted  look,  she'd  better  — 

□  Give  op  breathing 

□  Minimize  the  midriff 

□  Try  corset  laces 


The  "doll-waisted"  style  and  your  chubby 
waistline  don't  seem  made  for  each  other? 
Better  minimize  that  midriff!  Stand  erect,  feet 
together,  arms  stretched  overhead.  Bend  torso 
right  and  left  as  far  as  possible  (feel  the  pull!) 
.  .  .  working  up  to  25  times  daily.  On  "certain" 
days  you  can  look  trim,  even  in  your  snuggest 
outfit.  With  Kotex,  no  revealing  outlines  nag 
you  — for  Kotex  has  fiat  tapered  ends  that  don't 
show.  And  to  help  you  stay  dainty,  there's  a 
deodorant  in  Kotex.  Gals  who  rate  appreciate 
this  grooming  aid! 


Does  a  square  shaped  hand  indicate  — 
D   An  inquiring  mind 
D  An  impulsive  nature 
□   A  dynamic  personality 


Your  hand  can  reveal  your  traits  and  tem- 
perament! Have  you  a  square  shaped  hand? 
If  so,  palmists  say  you're  a  practical  soul; 
self  assured.  You  have  an  inquiring  mind  — 
which  is  good,  for  it  helps  you  make  wise 
decisions.  And  when  you  inquire  about  sani- 
tary protection,  and  learn  that  Kotex  has 
lasting  softness  (doesn't  just  "feel"  soft  at 
first  touch)  .  .  .  that  Kotex  is  made  to  stay- 
soft  while  wearing  .  .  .  it's  ten  to  one  you'll 
decide  on  Kotex.  Because  you  value  real 
comfort.  No  wonder  you're  self-assured! 


If  the 

lady  doesn't  laugh. 

would 

you 

consider  her  — 

□  A  pickle- 

pan 

□   Dracula's 

mother 

□   Justified 

This  little  lap-lander  didn't  mean  to 
tumble.  But  to  the  lady  it's  the  last 
straw.  She's  tired  of  being  pushed 
around  by  boisterous  characters.  The 
lady's  justified.  Accidents  and  a  "who 
cares  ?"attitude  too  often  go  together. 
That's  worth  pondering ...  on  "those" 
days,  as  well,  for  if  you  use  care  in 
choosing  a  sanitary  napkin,  you'll 
choose  Kotex  —and  avoid  mishaps. 
Yes,  Kotex'  exclusive  safety  center 
gives  you  extra  protection  from 
problem-day  accidents! 


Contains  a  deodorant 
at  no  extra  cost! 


•T.M.  Ken.  U.S.  P«t.  Off. 


More  wosne/?  c/?oose  /COTEX* 
f/ia/7  a//  of  tier  sa/i/fary  na/?fohs 
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Will  she  still      „ 
turn  heads  atcJ^/ ? 


WHAT  ABOUT  YOU?  Are  you  seeing 
to  it  now  that  your  skin  will  retain  its 
glow  of  youth  long  after  others  accept 
the  tell-tale  lines  and  tiny  wrinkles  that 
follow  loss  of  natural  skin  moisture?  Are 
you  making  every  effort  to  retain  as  long 
as  possible  the  natural  oils  that  keep  your 
skin  smooth  and  supple?  You  should! 
Neglect  of  proper  skin  care . . .  too  much 
exposure  to  winter's  harsh  winds  and 
summer's  hot  sun... these  are  the  things 


&Z&£2!%?&     /I  wonderful  make-up  base 
that  vanishes  smoothly  into  the  skin,  leaving  com- 
plexion  'satiny  and  daintily  scented.  Let  it  act  as  you 
sleep!  This  fine,  tightly-textured  skin  cream  contains 
" cholesterol" .  Helps  keep  skin  soft  and  supple, 
neutralizes  any  excess  arid  accumulations 
in  outer  pore  openings,  guards  'vital 
skin  moisture.  60t,  plus  tax. 


ENSEMBLE  BY  MILGRIM 


that  cause  your  skin  to  lose  its  natural 
moisture. 

Choose  creams  carefully.  You  needn't 
pay  a  high  price  to  get  creams  that  will  do 
something  for  your  skin  .  .  .  try  the  two 
fine  creams  that  bear  the  proud  name  of 
Chas.  H.  Phillips. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  Skin  Cream 
contains  a  special  ingredient  that  guards 
against  loss  of  natural  skin  moisture .". . 
"cholesterol".  Helps  nature  keep  your 
skin  from  looking  old  before  its  time.  And 
soothing,  softening  oils  that  assist  in  keep- 
ing skin  smooth  and  supple. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  Cleansing  Cream 

prepared  especially  for  removing  make-up, 
surface  dirt  and  accumulations  from  outer 
pore  openings. 

Both  creams  contain  genuine  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia. 


Phillips' 


MILK    OF    MAGNESIA     CREAMS 

(9/&Z?gSrVV0!  t?teXZW—A  light,  daintily- 
scented  cleansing  cream  that  tissues  off  easily. 
Liquefies  as  you  smooth  it  on  your  skin.  Leaves 
your  complexion  looking  dewy-fresh  and 
sparklingly  clean.  60i,  plus  tax. 


"Oh,  a  wise  guy,"  reprimanded  the 
Chaplain.  "Well,  I'm  going  to  teach 
you  a  lesson.  If  you  think  you're  so 
good  you  can  skip  rehearsal,  here's  your 
chance  to  prove  it.  You  sing  the  next 
number  solo!" 

The  other  sailors  guffawed.  Danny 
trembled.  He  hadn't  sung  a  note  in  nine 
months.  He  dared  not  explain  his  plight 
or  the  story  of  his  strep  infection.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do  but  sing,  and 
Danny  did  just  that,  lifting  his  appeal- 
ing Irish  tenor  in  "Silent  Night."  When 
it  was  over  the  other  sailors  applauded 
noisily.  The  Chaplain  registered  amaze- 
ment. Here  was  a  trained,  talented 
singer. 

"It  was  then  that  I  told  Chaplain 
Hansen  the  truth.  But  I  still  couldn't 
understand  how  after  all  that  time  I 
could  sing  so  well  and  not  feel  any 
pain." 

The  Chaplain  had  the  right  diagnosis. 
"You're  cured,  my  boy.  You  could  have 
sung  months  ago.  It's  been  a  psycho- 
logical fear." 

Danny  joined  the  choral  group  im- 
mediately, but  on  completing  his  boot 
training  he  was  assigned  to  the  aircraft 
carrier  Lexington  as  a  musician,  first 
class.  Again  Lady  Luck  took  care  of  a 
real  son  of  Erin.  The  big  ship  was 
anchored  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Danny  was 
on  the  flight  deck  when,  without  warn- 
ing, a  tremendous  block-and-tackle 
pulley  swung  sharply  around,  knocking 
him  completely  off  the  deck  and  into 
the  water.  A  nearby  launch  fished  him 
out;  he  suffered  a  broken  back. 

"I  might  have  been  killed  but  quick 
action  by  Navy  medics  saved  me." 

Danny  was  hospitalized  in  Hawaii 
and  San  Diego  for  nine  months.  When 
he  was  completely  mended  he  left  the 
hospital  with  his  honorable  discharge 
papers. 

The  singer  caught  up  with  his  par- 
ents, then  working  in  Detroit.  He  re- 
sumed his  singing  career  but  could  find 
only  small  jobs  tenoring  in  dowdy  auto 
city  night  clubs.  But  during  a  trip  to 
Chicago  he  caught  up  with  his  old 
friend,  Chaplain  Hansen.  The  choir  now 
had  one  hundred  and  fifty  enlisted  men, 
Danny  was  invited  to  rejoin  the  group 
as  guest  soloist  for  an  NBC  special 
broadcast.  However,  it  was  finally  a 
CB^  '~'ent  scout  who  signed  the  boy 
to  a  contract.  After  a  successful  sus- 
taining series,  Danny  had  his  own  spon- 


Her  looks  are  as  good  as  her  voice 
— singer  Jeri  Sullavan  of  the 
Duranle-Moore  program,  heard 
CBS,    10    P.  M.,    EST,    Fridays. 


His  income  tax  blank  lists 
him  as  Merwyn  Bogue,  but  he's 
better  known  as  Ish  Kabibble, 
back  ivith  Kay  Kyser  on  NBC. 


sored  network  show  from  the  Windy 
City  and  he  featured  his  Navy  Choral 
group. 

Last  year  he  came  to  New  York,  won 
himself  a  Monday  evening  half  hour 
program  of  his  own  and  a  co-starring 
spot  with  Evelyn  Knight  on  CBS's 
Thursday  Powder  Box  Revue.  He  has 
also  been  signed  by  Majestic  records. 

Danny  is  twenty-four,  blue-eyed  and 
black-haired.  He  is  married  to  a  former 
Detroit  night  club  dancer,  an  Irish 
colleen,  dimpled  and  pert-nosed,  who 
answers  to  the  name  of  Gerrie  Healy 
O'Neill.  They  have  an  eighteen-months- 
old  son,  William  Michael,  and  live  in  a 
modest  Morningside  Heights  apartment. 

When  Danny  isn't  busy  singing  he's 
helping  his  dad  run  a  new  restaurant, 
called  The  Pin  Up  Room. 


THE  BIG  CITY  CHANGED  THINGS 

Once  upon  a  time  the  only  claim  to 
fame  that  Larry  Brooks  had  was  that 
he  came  from  the  same  town  that  gave 
us  Rudy  Vallee — Westbrook,  Maine. 
Today,  at  29,  Larry  Brooks  has  built 
himself  quite  a  good  deal  more  of  a 
reputation.  For  the  past  year  and  a 
half  he's  been  'playing  the  part  of 
Edvard  Grieg  in  "Song  of  Norway," 
one  of  the  smash  hits  on  Broadway,  and 
he's  starred  on  Tuesday  nights  on  CBS 
on  the  Ford  Show  (10  P.M.  EST). 

Larry  was  born  Lawrence  Huard  and 
grew  up  as  such  in  Maine.  He  was  or- 
phaned at  the  age  of  four  and  raised 
after  that  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Huard,  to  whom  he  gives  a  lot  of  the 
credit  for  his  success.  Mrs.  Huard  had 
no  background  in  music  or  the  theater, 
but  she  was  a  constant  bulwark  to  his 
ambitions  and  gave  him  a  steady  en- 
couragement, which  he  needed. 

Larry  changed  his  name  when  he 
came  to  New  York  and  happened  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  famous  theatrical  cos- 
tume firm.  He  took  the  firm's  name. 
That  wasn't  all  he  changed — his  name. 
He  also  changed  his  career.  He  came 
to  New  York  to  make  his  mark  as  a 
violinist.  But  he  happened  to  overhear 
a  conversation  about  a  famous  voice 
teacher  named  Estelle  Liebling  and, 
suddenly,  conceived  the  notion  that  he 
really  wanted  to  become  a  singer. 

Larry  went  to  see  Miss  Liebling.    He 
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Loveliest  Lustre .  . .  Quick,  Clean 
...with  Blended  Vegetable  Oils 

Capture  the  beauty  of  the  stars  in  your 
hair  with  GLO-VER  Beauty  Shampoo 
— so  easy  to  use,  so  quick,  so  delight- 
fully cleansing  J 

No  other  shampoo  can  adorn  your 
hair  with  lovelier  lustre,  more  natural- 
looking  sparkle  and  brilliance,  daintier 
springtime  softness,  than  GLO-VER. 
Contains  cleansing  agents  made  from 
blended  vegetable  oils.  Rinses  out 
easily,  completely  .  .  .  not  a  trace  of 
unsightly  film!  Removes  loose  dan- 
druff— leaves  scalp  refreshingly  clean, 
hair  radiantly  manageable!  Ask  for 
GLO-VER  at  any  Drug  Store  or 
Drug  Counter  today  —  or 
mail  the  Coupon. 


Your  Hair  tcill  be  Lovelier  with 

GLO-VER 
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Includes  GLOVER  Beauty 
Shampoo,  Glover's  Mange  Med- 
icine and  Glover's  Imperial 
Hair  Dress — one  application  of 
each  with  easy  directions  for 
famous  Glover's  VWay  Treat- 
ment and  FREE  booklet.  "The 
Scientific  Care  of  the  Hair." 


V 


Glover's,  101  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  552,  N.Y.  I,  N.Y. 

Send  Free  Trial  Application  package  in  plain 
wrapper  by  return  mail,  containing  3-Way  Treat- 
ment in  three  hermetically-sealed  bottles,  with  FREE 
booklet.  I  enclose  10(!  to  cover  cost  of  packaging 
and  postage. 
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HOW  TO 


AT  A  SPOON 


Look  First  at  the 
back  to  see  if  it's 
marked  inlaid. 
That  means  it's 
Holmes  &  Ed- 
wards silverplate 
and  Sterling  In- 
laid with  two 
blocks  of  sterling 
silver. 
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IT'S    SIIHiit    INLAID 


Copyright  1946,  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div„ 
Meriden,  Conn.  In  Canada:  The  T.  Eaton  Co..  Ltd.  °Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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told  her  very  sincerely  and  honestly 
that  he  didn't  have  a  dime  to  pay  for 
any  singing  lessons,  but  wanted  just  to 
sing  for  her  and  find  out  whether  he'd 
be  wasting  his  time  or  not.  Miss  Lieb- 
ling  agreed  to  listen  to  him  and  give  him 
her  honest  opinion.  She  did  listen  and 
then  took  an  I.O.U.  from  him,  to  be 
drawn  against  his  future  earnings. 
And  they  went  to  work. 

After  some  training  with  Miss  Lieb- 
ling,  Larry's  first  paying  singing  job 
was  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  a 
local  radio  station.  He  held  down  that 
job  for  three  seasons.  In  1942,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  didn't  get  very 
far  ahead  with  his  career  and  accepted 
a  singing  engagement  at  Camp  Tami- 
ment  in  Pennsylvania.  Camp  Tami- 
ment,  incidentally,  is  where  Danny 
Kaye  did  a  lot  of  his  hardest  training 
for  his  present  success. 

At  Tamiment,  Larry  met  a  couple  of 
young  writers,  Robert  Wright  and 
George  Forrest,  who  liked  him  and 
promised  to  help  him  when-as-and-if 
they  could. 

They  did  help  him.  First  they  got  him 
a  job  as  one  of  the  featured  singers  at 
the  famous  Copacabana  Club  in  New 
York — at  which  job  Larry  remained 
for  six  months.  During  those  six 
months,  the  two  writers  were  working 
on  an  operetta.  They  assured  Larry  that 
he  could  play  the  lead  in  it  when  they 
had  finished  the  book. 

When  Wright  and  Forrest  left  for 
Hollywood  to  stage  the  world  premiere 
of  their  operetta,  Larry  wangled  him- 
self a  movie  contract  and  followed 
them  to  California.  Nothing  came  of 
the  movie  deal  for  Larry,  however.  To 
top  off  that  disappointment  there  was 
some  dickering  with  the  people  who 
backed  the  operetta  and  Larry  dis- 
covered that  he  wasn't  to  play  the  lead, 
after  all,  in  spite  of  the  battle  his  writer 
friends  put  up  for  him.  Somebody 
else  got  the  part  Larry  had  traveled 
three  thousand  miles  to  sing. 

As  it  should  in  any  good  story,  it  all 
worked  out  well  in  the  end.  Because 
the  somebody  who  got  Larry's  role, 
didn't  work  out  very  well.  When  "Song 
of  Norway"  was  brought  to  New  York, 
Larry  Brooks  was  called  in  to  play  the 
part,  which  had  been  more  or  less 
written  with  him  in  mind.  And  the 
play — and  Larry  with  it —  has  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  successes  of  several 
Broadway  seasons. 

There's  another  illustration  of  an  old 
bromide,  and  it  seems  you  can't  get 
away  from  them.  Plenty  of  people 
would  have  let  themselves  be  thrown 
by  less  discouragement  than  Larry 
Brooks  underwent.  But  if  you  do  let 
yourself  get  thrown,  Larry  figures,  it 
must  be  because  you  don't  really  want 


Harmony  quintet 
— The  Jubalaires 
provide  the  won- 
derful rhythm  on 
Arthur  Godfrey's 
nightly  CBS  show. 


what  you  thought  you  wanted  so  very 
much.  He  did  want  it,  worked  for  it — 
got  it. 


NEW  RECORDS 

FREDDY  MARTIN:  (Victor)  An  ele 
gant  rendition  of  the  new  Paris  impor 
tation,  "Symphony,"  plus  the  cute  cal 
endar  song,  "In  the  Middle  of  May" 
makes  this  the  pick  of  the  platters. 

FRANK  SINATRA:  (Columbia) 
"Nancy,"  Frankie's  personal  paen  to 
his  own  offspring,  appropriately  pack- 
aged with  Brahms'  "Cradle  Song",  is 
a  natural  for  his  legion  of  fans. 

BETTY  HUTTON:  (Capitol)  Bouncin' 
Betty  spins  two  tunes  from  "Stork 
Club."  "Doctor,  Lawyer,  Indian  Chief" 
and  "Square  in  the  Social  Circle" 
leave  both  Betty  and  the  listeners 
breathless.  Amorous  Andy  Russell  sings 
the  love  song  from  the  same  picture 
and  it's  called  "Love  Me." 

TOMMY  DORSEY:  (Victor)  "At  the 
Fat  Man's"  is  not  a  salute  to  Sydney 
Greenstreet  but  a  rousing  bounce  tune 
which  T.D.  couples  with  a  glistening 
stylization   of  our   old  friend   "Chloe." 

BENNY  GOODMAN:  (Columbia)  A 
king-sized  pairing  of  two  great  Gersh- 
win tunes,  the  nostalgic  "Man  I  Love" 
with  a  dreamy  vocal  by  Helen  Forrest 
and  the  imperishable  "I  Got  Rhythm" 
featuring  the  inimitable  Goodman  sex- 
tet.   Highly  recommended. 

HARRY  JAMES:  (Columbia)  When  a 
popular  trumpeter  blows  out  a  potential 
hit  parade  love  song  from  a  new  film, 
how  can  it  miss?  The  picture  is  "The 
Dolly  Sisters"  and  the  song  is  called 
"I  Can't  Begin  to  Tell  You."  Vocalist 
Ruth  Haag  tries  to  tell.  Andy  Russell 
(Capitol)  also  handles  this  tune  with 
romantic  finesse. 

VAUGHN  MONROE:  (Victor)  Two 
off-the-assembly  line  ballads  seasoned 
with  Vaughn's  virile  baritone,  both 
competently  disced.  "Are  These  Really 
Mine"  and  "Fishin'  For  the  Moon"  are 
the  titles. 

GENE  KRUPA:  (Columbia)  An  oldie, 
"I  Don't  Want  to  Be  Loved"  and  the 
highly  popular  "That  Feeling  in  the 
Moonlight"  represent  the  drummer 
man's  disc  doings  for  the  month. 

ANDY  RUSSELL:  (Capitol)  An  album 
adroitly  blending  South  of  the  Border 
and  North  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  that  makes 
for  soft  lights  and  sweet  music. 
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Introducing — 
John  Scott  Trotter 


JOHN  SCOTT  TROTTER,  NBC  maes- 
tro, is  one  of  those  easy-going 
Southerners  who  amble  comfortably 
along  but  who  seem  to  get  places, 
nevertheless. 

He  is  the  band  leader  of  the  NBC 
Kraft  Music  Hall  program  and  a  neo- 
phyte in  the  society  of  radio's  big  name 
bands.  Bing  Crosby  gave  Trotter  his 
start. 

After  eight  years  with  Hal  Kemp  as 
pianist  and  arranger,  Trotter  parted 
company  with  his  boyhood  chum  and 
college  classmate  and  went  to  Holly- 
wood in  1935  in  search  of  fortune. 

To  Trotter,  "Pennies  From  Heaven" 
became  a  literal  windfall.  He  was  as- 
signed to  write  the  orchestration  for 
Crosby's  picture  of  that  title.  He  wrote 
it  so  well,  so  melodiously,  that  the 
great  crooner  was  duly  impressed.  He 
tucked  Trotter's  name  in  a  corner  of 
his  mind. 

Trotter  was  born  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
on  June  14,  1908.  By  the  time  he  was 
fourteen,  he  was  playing  difficult  Bach 
inventions  and  Beethoven  sonatas.  He 
was  convinced  that  music  was  to  be  his 
career,  though  his  parents  were  not 
so  sure.  Just  in  case  he  changed  his 
mind  about  music,  he  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  rather 
than  at  a  music  conservatory. 

Among  his  classmates  were  Kay 
Kyser,  Jan  Garber  and  Hal  Kemp,  an 
old  friend.  At  the  time  Kemp  was 
organizing  another  North  Carolina 
band  and  Trotter  was  chosen  as  its 
pianist  and  arranger;  he  was  credited 
with  originating  the  famous  "tucker" 
style  which  won  Kemp  much  of  his 
following. 

In  1934  Trotter  settled  in  Hollywood. 
Johnny  Burke,  an  old  friend,  was  writ- 
ing songs  for  Bing  Crosby.  Trotter  in- 
vited Burke  to  be  his  house  guest.  As 
fast  as  Burke  wrote  songs,  Trotter,  for 
the  sake  of  something  to  do  to  fill  in  his 
idle  moments,  arranged  them.  Well, 
one  day,  Bing  called  on  Burke  and  saw 
the  Trotter  arrangements.  He  liked 
them  so  much  he  made  a  purchase  on 
the  spot.  When  Jimmy  Dorsey,  then  his 
music  director,  left  the  program  to  go 
on  tour,  he  chose  John  Scott  Trotter 
for  the  post  of  music  director  of  the 
Kraft  Music  Hall. 

Trotter  is  a  bachelor  with  brown  eyes, 
black  hair  and  a  ready  smile.  He  stands 
six  feet,  one  inch  in  his  stocking  feet 
and  weighs  190  pounds  plus. 
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YOUR  MATCHED  MAKE 


I.   Big  $1  box  Woodbury  Film-Finish  Powder 

2.   Star-styled  lipstick^— keyed  to  your  skin-type 

3.  Matching  rouge — your  just-right  shade 
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leawe§  four  hair 
so  lustrous,  yet  so 
easy  to  manage. 

Queen  of  the  winter  scene  with  sparkling  hair! 
All  aglow  in  the  sunlight  or  firelight. 

That's  Drene-lovely  hair. 

Cover  Girl  Shari  Herbert  shows  you 

these  exciting  hair-dos  to  go  with  the  things 

you'll  do  and  the  clothes  you'll  wear 

on  a  gay  winter  week-end. 

"Changing  your  hair  style  is  part  of  the  fun," 

says  Shari.  "And  your  hair  is  so  easy  to  fix 

after  a  Drene  wash.  This  wonderful  shampoo 

with  Hair  Conditioning  action 

leaves  hair  so  smooth  and  easy  to  manage." 

You'll  love  the  way  Drene  brings  out 

all  the  gleaming  beauty  of  your  hair  .  .  . 

as  much  as  33%  more  brilliance  than  any  soap. 

Drene  is  not  a  soap  shampoo. 

It  never  leaves  any  dull  dingy  film  on  hair 

the  Way  all  soaps  do. 

Fashion  models,  like  Shari  Herbert, 

are  always  so  smartly  groomed. 

No  unsightly  dandruff,  not  when 

you're  a  Drene  Girl!  Start 
today.  Use  Drene  Shampoo  with 
Hair  Conditioning  action  or  ask 
your  beauty  shop  to  use  it. 


%  WINGING  DOWN  A  SKI  SLOPE.  VOU 

want  a  hair-do  that  stays  put.  "So 
fasten  your  hair  at  the  nape  of  your 
neck  with  a  barrette,"  advises  Shari, 
"and  comb  under  into  a  smooth  page- 
boy." No  other  shampoo  .  .  .  only 
Drene  with  Hair  Conditioning  action 
. . .  will  make  your  hair  look  so  lovely. 


Honderful  Hair-dos  for  Your  Winter  Week-End 

•  GLAMOUR  BY  FIRELIGHT.  .  ."Change  to  something  romantic  for  evening," 
Sliari  says.  "Sweep  up  your  hair  and  arrange  in  four  or  five  long  shining  curls." 
For  that  wonderful  shining-smooth  look,  follow  Shari's  example  and  be  a  Drene 
Girl.  So  Bimple  yet  really  dramatic! 


ijliampoo  with 
Hair  Conditioning  Action- 


Carol's    lips    smiled, 
her    eyes    invited; 
yet  somehow  Jim  knew 
she    wasn't    alive 


FOLKS  in  Littleton  are 
pretty  easy-going,  I've  al- 
ways found — willing  to  live 
and  let  live,  and  not  criticize 
the  other  fellow  too  much.  But 
sometimes,  like  folks  every- 
where else  in  the  world,  they 
get  off  on  the  wrong  track, 
simply  because  they  don't  un- 
derstand all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  what's  happening  under 
their  very  noses. 

It  was  that  way  with  Carol 
Black.  Carol  Emerson,  she  was 
before  she  married  Larry 
Black,  and  one  of  the  prettiest, 
sweetest  girls  in  Littleton.  I've 
known  her  practically  from  the 
minute  she  was  born,  you 
might  say,  and  never  once,  in 
all  the  years  she  was  growing 


Carol,  in  Jim's 
arms  was  warm 
and      responsive. 


up,  did  I  see  ner  <ao  anything  unkind 
or  underhand.  Tiny  and  slim,  with  eyes 
that  looked  dark  blue  sometimes  and 
violet  others,  and  a  quick  way  of  walk- 
ing that  made  you  think  she  was  run- 
ning eagerly  to  meet  whatever  life  had 
in  store  for  her,  Carol  could  have  had 
her  pick  of  Littleton  boys.  But  we  all 
knew,  from  the  time  they  were  both  in 
high  school  and  beginning  to  go  out  on 
dates,  that  there  was  nobody  for  her 
but  Larry  Black — just  as  there  was  no 
other  girl  for  Larry  but  Carol. 

I  AERY'S  father  and  mother  liked 
"^  Carol,  and  Carol's  father — her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  ten — 
approved  of  Larry,  so  it  seemed  there 
was  nothing  at  all  standing  in  the  way 
of  their  happiness.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  they'd  have  been  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  in  Littleton  to 
raise  a  nice  healthy  family  of  children 
— but  the  war  changed  their  plans. 
They  were  married,  all  right,  but  it 
was  after  Larry  had  gone  into  the 
Army,  and  Carol  was  a  bride  of  six 
months  who  had  spent  perhaps  two 
weeks  with  her  husband  all  told,  when 
Larry  went  overseas. 

She  took  the  separation  like  the  little 
thoroughbred  she  was.  She  went  to 
work  as  an  operator  in  the  Littleton 
office  of  the  telephone  company,  and 
was  very  busy  saving  her  money  and 
Larry's  allotment  check  against  the  day 
he'd  be  back  and  they  could  build  a 
little  home  of  their  own.  Her  father 
died  during  the  first  year  Larry  was 
away,  and  she  was  all  alone.  I've  won- 
dered, since,  if  things  would  have  been 
different  if  John  Emerson  had  lived  a 
few  years  longer.  .  .  . 

Then  the  telegram  came,  bringing  the 
news  that  Larry  had  been  killed  in 
France. 

Hester  and  Peter  Black,  Larry's  par- 
ents, were  having  supper  at  Carol's 
apartment  when  the  wire  came.  Carol 
was  laughing  as  she  went  to  answer  the 
doorbell.  Hester  said  they  heard  the 
door  open,  and  then  there  was  complete 
silence— not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper. 
She  and  Peter  looked  at  each  other, 
and  they  both  knew,  but  they  couldn't 
stir.  They  waited  for  what  seemed  a 
thousand  years,  before  Carol  came  back 
into  the  little  dinette.  She  had  the 
yellow  telegram  in  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  were  bland  in  her  pale  face. 

"He's — been  killed,"  she  said,  and 
held  the  message  out  to  them.  "Larry's 
dead."  And  she  opened  her  fingers  and 
let  the  paper  flutter  to  the  floor — and 
fainted  dead  away. 

Carol's  illness,  which  lasted  about 
two  weeks,  was  probably  a  good  thing, 
taking    everything    into    consideration, 


for  Hester.  She  could  forget  some  of 
her  own  grief  in  caring  for  the  girl  who 
lay  only  half- conscious  in  the  Black's 
spare  bedroom.  The  doctor  came,  and 
said  it  was  collapse  brought  on  by 
shock,  and  prescribed  a  tonic  and  plenty 
of  rest,  and  gradually  Carol  got  better. 

It  was  then  that  the  trouble  began — 
that  Hester  began  to  notice  things  she 
couldn't  either  understand  or  forgive. 

In  a  strange  sort  of  way,  Carol  had 
changed.  She  was  very  formal  with 
Hester  and  Peter,  as  if  they  were  two 
kind  acquaintances  who  had  taken  her 
in  while  she  was  ill,  and  no  more  than 
that.  She  called  them  "Mr.  Black"  and 
"Mrs.  Black,"  instead  of  "Father"  and 
"Mother,"  as  she  always  had  before,  and 
when  they  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  her  to  give  up  the  apart- 
ment she'd  rented  when  her  father  died 
and  come  to  live  with  them,  she  laughed 
and  said  she  wouldn't  think  of  that. 
"I've  been  enough  trouble  to  you  al- 
ready," she  said. 

"But  Larry  would  have  wanted  you 
to  be  with  us,"  Hester  said  pleadingly. 

Carol  didn't  seem  to  hear.  She  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  and  she'd  put  on 
lipstick  and  combed  her  black  hair  un- 
til its  shoulder-length  bob  glistened. 
Now  her  face  became  still  and  remote 
— "closed-in"  was  the  phrase  that  came 
into  Hester's  mind. 

"'T'HE  doctor  says  I'll  be  well  enough 

■*-  to  leave  and  go  back  to  work  by  the 
first  of  next  week,"  Carol  said.  And 
that  was  all. 

It  was  always  like  that,  whenever 
Larry's  name  was  mentioned.  Carol 
would  suddenly  not  be  listening,  and 
she  would  not  respond.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  never  known  anyone  named  Larry 
Black. 

Though  Hester  tried  to  make  allow- 
ances, Carol's  attitude  first  hurt  her, 
then  kindled  a  slow,  bitter  anger  in  her 
heart.  She  herself  could  find  comfort 
only  in  talking  about  Larry,  recalling 
his  exploits  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
his  cleverness  as  he  grew  up — as  if  by 
thinking  of  him  constantly  she  could 
bring  him  back  to  life,  a  little.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  by  refusing  to  talk 
of  him,  Carol  was  denying  him, 'turning 
her  back  on  his  memory.  And  it  was 
harder  than  ever  for  Hester  when  talk 
began  going  around  town — even  though 
Hester  herself,  in  her  baffled  anger,  was 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  that  talk. 

Carol  moved  back  into  her  own 
apartment,  and  began  working  again 
for  the  telephone  company.  People  said 
at  first  how  brave  she  was — but  as  the 
weeks  went  by  their  approval  fell  off 
and  they  started  to  whisper  that  she 
couldn't    have    cared    very    much    for 
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Larry  after  all,  or  she  wouldn't  act  the 
way  she  did — as  if,  they  pointed  out, 
she  had  never  known  Larry  or  been 
married  to  him  or  lost  him. 

Carol  had  always  been  gay  and  fond 
of  a  good  time,  the  first  to  come  to  a 
dance  and  the  last  to  leave.  Now  she 
plunged  head-first  into  whatever 
pleasures  Littleton  had  to  offer.  In 
spite  of  the  war,  there  were  a  few  un- 
attached men  around  town,  and  she 
went  out  with  all  of  them,  impartially. 
She  bought  herself  a  little  second-hand 
car,  and  used  it  for  week-end  trips  to 
Metropole,  returning  with  a  new  hat  or 
a  new  dress  or  a  new,  complicated  way 
of  doing  her  hair.  After  such  a  long 
time  of  being  thrifty,  she  turned  so  ex- 
travagant that  she  spent  every  penny  of 
her  salary,  and  all  her  savings  besides. 
And  she  had  never  looked  more  lovely, 
with  a  sort  of  doomed,  brittle  loveliness 
that  made  you  catch  your  breath  when- 
ever you  saw  her,  for  fear  it  would 
vanish  overnight. 

People  said  it  was  a  shame,  and  it 
was  a  good  thing  poor  Larry  hadn't 
lived  to  see  it,  but  even  those'  who  did 
the  most  clucking  couldn't  say,  when 
you  pinned  them  down,  that  Carol  had 
ever  done  anything  really  wrong,  or 
that  there  was  any  hint  of  scandal  at- 
tached to  her.  Her  principal  crime  was 
that  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Larry 
entirely,  and  was  acting  like  any  girl, 
twenty  years  old,  who  still  had  the  ex- 
periences of  falling  in  love  and  getting 
married  ahead  of  her. 

There  was  one  thing  that  seemed 
more  important  to  me  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  gossip  put  together.  Hester  had 
found  it  out,  going  to  see  Carol  in  her 
apartment  one  day.  That  apartment 
had  never  had  much  of  Larry  in  it,  be- 
cause Carol  had  moved  in  after  Larry's 
departure  overseas.  But  now  even  his 
picture,  which  had  stood  in  a  gold  frame 
on  top  of  the  book  shelf,  was  gone,  and 
so  were  the  letters  Carol  had  once  kept 
all  together  in  a  compartment  of  her 
writing  desk. 

Hester  asked  bluntly,  "What  have 
you  done  with  Larry's  picture?" 

Carol,  who  a  moment  before  had  been 
chattering  light-heartedly  about  a 
movie  she'd  seen,  looked  at  Hester  al- 
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most  with  hostility.  "Picture?"  she  said 
vaguely..  "Oh,  I — I  put  it  some  place. 
I  forget  where." 

"You  forget!"  Hester  said,  and  all  the 
bitterness  she'd  tried  to  keep  down 
suddenly  overflowed.  "Your  own  hus- 
band, Carol!"  she  said  accusingly.  "I 
know  why  you  took  that  picture  away 
— it  was  because  you  were  ashamed  to 
have  his  eyes  watching  you  acting  the 
way  you  have.  Dressing  up  and  paint- 
ing your  face  and  running  around  so 
that  everybody  in  town  is  talking!  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed— showing  no  more 
respect  than  that  for  one  of  the  finest 
boys  that  ever  lived,  and  one  who 
worshipped  the  ground  you  walked  on! 
Haven't  you  any  heart  at  all?  Haven't 
you  any  decency?" 

She  flung  her  rage  at  Carol,  and 
Carol  sat  there  unmoving,  untouched. 
She  didn't  answer,  she  didn't  say  a 
word,  and  those  eyes  that  were  some- 
times blue  and  sometimes  violet  had 
turned  a  new  color — an  inky  dull  black, 
as  if  all  the  life  had  gone  out  of  them. 

Hester  stood  (Continued  on  page  81) 


"This  is  his  picture,  Carol"  Jim  said.    "I  took 
it  from  his  mother.   I  want  you  to  look  at  it." 
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up  did  I  see  ner  do  anything  unkind 
or  underhand.  Tiny  and  slim,  with  eyes 
that  looked  dark  blue  sometimes  and 
violet  others,  and  a  quick  way  of  walk- 
ing that  made  you  think  she  was  run- 
ning eagerly  to  meet  whatever  life  had 
In  store  for  her,  Carol  could  have  had 
her  pick  of  Littleton  boys.  But  we  all 
knew,  from  the  time  they  were  both  in 
high  school  and  beginning  to  go  out  on 
dates,  that  there  was  nobody  for  her 
but  Larry  Black— just  as  there  was  no 
other  girl  for  Larry  but  Carol. 

IARRY'S  father  and  mother  liked 
■>  Carol,  and  Carol's  father— her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  ten- 
approved  of  Larry,  so  it  seemed  there 
was  nothing  at  all  standing  in  the  way 
of  their  happiness.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  they'd  have  been  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  in  Littleton  to 
raise  a  nice  healthy  family  of  children 
—but  the  war  changed  their  plans. 
They  were  married,  all  right,  but  it 
was  after  Larry  had  gone  into  the 
Army,  and  Carol  was  a  bride  of  six 
months  who  had  spent  perhaps  two 
weeks  with  her  husband  all  told,  when 
Larry  went  overseas. 

She  took  the  separation  like  the  little 
thoroughbred  she  was.  She  went  to 
work  as  an  operator  in  the  Littleton 
office  of  the  telephone  company,  and 
was  very  busy  saving  her  money  and 
Larry's  allotment  check  against  the  day 
he'd  be  back  and  they  could  build  a 
little  home  of  their  own.  Her  father 
died  during  the  first  year  Larry  was 
away,  and  she  was  all  alone.  I've  won- 
dered,  since,  if  things  would  have  been 
different  if  John  Emerson  had  lived  a 
few  years  longer.  .  .  . 

Then  the  telegram  came,  bringing  the 
news  that  Larry  had  been  killed  in 
France. 

Hester  and  Peter  Black,  Larry's  par- 
ents, were  having  supper  at  Carol's 
apartment  when  the  wire  came.  Carol 
was  laughing  as  she  went  to  answer  the 
doorbell.  Hester  said  they  heard  the 
door  open,  and  then  there  was  complete 
Silence — not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper. 
She  and  Peter  looked  at  each  other, 
and  they  both  knew,  but  they  couldn't 
stir.  They  waited  for  what  seemed  a 
thousand  years,  before  Carol  came  back 
into  the  little  dinette.  She  had  the 
yellow  telegram  in  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  were  bland  in  her  pale  face. 

'lie's  -been  killed,"  she  said,  and 
held  the  message  out  to  them.  "Larry's 
dead."  And  she  opened  her  fingers  and 
let  the  paper  flutter  to  the  floor — and 
fainted  dead  away. 

Carol's  illness,  which  lasted  about 
two  weeks,  was  probably  a  good  thing, 
taking    everything    into    consideration, 


for  Hester  She  could  forget  some  of 
her  owfg'rief  in  caring  for  the  g>r who 
lay  only  half-conscious  in  the  Black  s 
spare  bedroom.  The  doctor  came  and 
said  it  was  collapse  brought  on  by 
shock  and  prescribed  a  tonic  and  plenty 
of  rest  and I  gradually  Carol  got  better. 
It  was  then  that  the  trouble  began- 
that  Hester  began  to  notice  things  she 
couldn't  either  understand  or  forgive. 

In  a  strange  sort  of  way  Carol  had 
changed.  She  was  very  formal  with 
Hester  and  Peter,  as  if  they  were  two 
kind  acquaintances  who  had  taken  her 
in  while  she  was  ill,  and  no  more  than 
that.  She  called  them  "Mr  Black  and 
"Mrs.  Black,"  instead  of  "Father  and 
"Mother,"  as  she  always  had  before  and 
when  they  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  her  to  give  up  the  apart- 
ment she'd  rented  when  her  father  died 
and  come  to  live  with  them,  she  laughed 
and  said  she  wouldn't  think  of  that. 
"I've  been  enough  trouble  to  you  al- 
ready," she  said. 

"But  Larry  would  have  wanted  you 
to  be  with  us,"  Hester  said  pleadingly. 
Carol  didn't  seem  to  hear.  She  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  and  she'd  put  on 
lipstick  and  combed  her  black  hair  un- 
til its  shoulder-length  bob  glistened. 
Now  her  face  became  still  and  remote 
— "closed-in"  was  the  phrase  that  came 
into  Hester's  mind. 


'"T,HE  doctor  says  I'll  be  well  enough 
1  to  leave  and  go  back  to  work  by  the 
first  of  next  week,"  Carol  said.    And 
that  was  all. 

It  was  always  like  that,  whenever 
Larry's  name  was  mentioned.  Carol 
would  suddenly  not  be  listening,  and 
she  would  not  respond.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  never  known  anyone  named  Larry 
Black. 

Though  Hester  tried  to  make  allow- 
ances, Carol's  attitude  first  hurt  her, 
then  kindled  a  slow,  bitter  anger  in  her 
heart.  She  herself  could  find  comfort 
only  in  talking  about  Larry,  recalling 
his  exploits  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
his  cleverness  as  he  grew  up — as  if  by 
thinking  of  him  constantly  she  could 
bring  him  back  to  life,  a  little.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  by  refusing  to  talk 
of  him,  Carol  was  denying  him.'turning 
her  back  on  his  memory.  And  it  was 
harder  than  ever  for  Hester  when  talk 
began  going  around  town — even  though 
Hester  herself,  in  her  baffled  anger,  was 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  that  talk. 
Carol  moved  back  into  her  own 
apartment,  and  began  working  again 
for  the  telephone  company.  People  said 
at  first  how  brave  she  was — but  as  the 
weeks  went  by  their  approval  fell  oft 
and  they  started  to  whisper  that  she 
couldn't    have    cared    very    much    for 


Larry  after  all,  or  she  wouldnt  act  the 
way  she  did-as  if,  they  pointed  out, 
she  had  never  known  Larry  or  been 
married  to  him  or  lost  him. 

Carol  had  always  been  gay  and  fond 
of  a  good  time,  the  first  to  come  to  a 
dance  and  the  last  to  leave.  Now  she 
ofunged  head-first  into  whatever 
P  enures  Littleton  had  to  offer.  In 
spite  of  the  war,  there  were  a  few  un- 
attached men  around  town,  and  she 
went  out  with  all  of  them,  impartially. 
She  bought  herself  a  little  second-hand 
car  and  used  it  for  week-end  trips  to 
Metropole,  returning  with  a  new  hat  or 
a  new  dress  or  a  new,  complicated  way 
of  doing  her  hair.  After  such  a  long 
time  of  being  thrifty,  she  turned  so  ex- 
travagant that  she  spent  every  penny  of 
her  salary,  and  all  her  savings  besides. 
And  she  had  never  looked  more  lovely, 
with  a  sort  of  doomed,  brittle  loveliness 
that  made  you  catch  your  breath  when- 
ever you  saw  her,  for  fear  it  would 
vanish  overnight. 

People  said  it  was  a  shame,  and  it 
was  a  good  thing  poor  Larry  hadn't 
lived  to  see  it,  but  even  those  who  did 
the  most  clucking  couldn't  say,  when 
you  pinned  them  down,  that  Carol  had 
ever  done  anything  really  wrong,  or 
that  there  was  any  hint  of  scandal  at- 
tached to  her.  Her  principal  crime  was 
that  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Larry 
entirely,  and  was  acting  like  any  girl, 
twenty  years  old,  who  still  had  the  ex- 
periences of  falling  in  love  and  getting 
married  ahead  of  her. 

There  was  one  thing  that  seemed 
more  important  to  me  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  gossip  put  together.  Hester  had 
found  it  out,  going  to  see  Carol  in  her 
apartment  one  day.  That  apartment 
had  never  had  much  of  Larry  in  it,  be- 
cause Carol  had  moved  in  after  Larry's 
departure  overseas.  But  now  even  his 
picture,  which  had  stood  in  a  gold  frame 
on  top  of  the  book  shelf,  was  gone,  and 
so  were  the  letters  Carol  had  once  kept 
all  together  in  a  compartment  of  her 
writing  desk. 

Hester  asked  bluntly,  "What  have 
you  done  with  Larry's  picture?" 

Carol,  who  a  moment  before  had  been 
chattering  light-heartedly  about  a 
movie  she'd  seen,  looked  at  Hester  al- 
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most  with  hostility.  "Picture?"  she  said 
vaguely.  "Oh,  I— I  put  it  some  place. 
T  forget  where." 

"You  forget!"  Hester  said,  and  all  the 
bitterness  she'd  tried  to  keep  down 
suddenly  overflowed.  "Your  own  hus- 
band, Carol!"  she  said  accusingly.  "I 
[mow  why  you  took  that  picture  away 
_-it  was  because  you  were  ashamed  to 
have  his  eyes  watching  you  acting  the 
way  you  have.  Dressing  up  and  paint- 
ing your  face  and  running  around  so 
that  everybody  in  town  is  talking  I  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed — showing  no  more 
respect  than  that  for  one  of  the  finest 
boys  that  ever  lived,  and  one  who 
worshipped  the  ground  you  walked  on! 
Haven't  you  any  heart  at  all?  Haven't 
you  any  decency?" 

She  flung  her  rage  at  Carol,  and 
Carol  sat  there  unmoving,  untouched. 
She  didn't  answer,  she  didn't  say  a 
word,  and  those  eyes  that  were  some- 
times blue  and  sometimes  violet  had 
turned  a  new  color — an  inky  dull  black, 
as  if  all  the  life  had  gone  out  of  them. 

Hester  stood  (.Continued  on  page  81) 


"This  is  his  picture,  Carol,"  Jim  said.    "I  took 
it  from  his  mother.   I  want  you  to  look  at  it." 
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IT  was  ironic,  Dorothy  thought,  how 
fate  could  mix  things  up.  Back 
home  in  Minneapolis,  she'd  often 
listened  to  the  Breakfast  in  Hollywood 
program  while  she'd  had  mid-morning 
coffee  in  the  drugstore  of  the  building 
where  she  worked.  She  had  thought 
then  how  much  fun,  how  exciting  it 
must  be,  to  be  present  at  the  Breakfast. 
And  now  that  was  right  where  she 
was — at  a  table  in  the  Hollywood 
Restaurant,   and  everyone  around  her 


This  story  is  adapted  from  "Break- 
last  in  Hollywood,"  movie  starring 
loin  Breneman  of  ABC's  Tom 
Breneman's  Breakfast,  heard  week- 
days at  11:00  AM.  EST.  Tom 
Breneman  stars  us  himself;  Bonita 
Granville  plays  Dorothy;  Eddie 
Ryan  plays  Ken.  In  the  cast  are: 
Zasu  Pitts,  Beulah  Bondi,  Ray- 
mond W  alburn,  Lois  January, 
Thomas  Jackson,  Mrs.  Alice  Coop- 
er, Mrs,  Anna  LeSeur,  Mrs.  Ida 
Breneman,  Billie  Burke,  Margaret 
Early,  Spike  Jom-s  ami  his  City 
Slickers,  the  King  Cole  I  rio,  Andy 
Russell,  Hedda  Hopper,  Byron 
Foulger.  The  screen-play  by  Earl 
Baldwin;  directed  by  Harold  Shut- 
ter; tins  it  a  Golden  production 
released    through     United      I    ists. 
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had  finished  his  breakfast  and  was 
laughing  and  talking,  waiting  for  the 
program  to  begin.  And  it  wasn't  any 
fun  at  all.  It  was  just  something  to  do 
to  take  her  mind  off  herself  for  a 
while,  to  make  her  forget  how  miser- 
able and  defeated  she  was. 

She  shrank  back  as,  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye,  she  saw  Tom  Breneman 
move  toward  her  table  with  the  little 
portable  mike.  She  didn't  want  atten- 
tion focussed*  upon  her.  Then  he  was 
standing  over  her,  saying,  "Hello. 
Where  do  you  come  from?" 

She  replied  automatically,  "Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota." 

"And  your  name?" 

"Dorothy  Larsen." 

He  chuckled.  "With  a  name  like  that, 
you  couldn't  come  from  any  place  but 
Minnesota.  Have  you  ever  heard  this 
program  back  there  on  the  air,  Doro- 
thy?" 

Dorothy  flushed.  "Do  I  have  to  tell?" 

"Oh,  come,"  he  said.  "We're  not  that 
bad,  are  we?" 

"No,"  said  Dorothy,  "but — my  boss 
may  be  listening  in."  And  then  she  had 
to  tell  him  about  listening  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  mornings  at  the  drug  store, 
when  she  was  supposed  to  be  upstairs 
taking  dictation.  Tom  laughed,  and  the 
audience  roared,  and  Dorothy's  face 
began  to  burn.  It  was  all  in  fun,  of 
course,  but  when  you  were  ti^ed  and 
disheartened,    you    didn't    rise  to    fun 


'There  you  are,   Minneapolis!"   Tom- 


very  easily.  Her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
exclaimed,  "Don't  think  the  laugh's  on 
me!  I  quit  my  job  two  weeks  ago."  She 
bit  her  lip.  She  hadn't  meant  to  Say 
that.    Suppose  he  asked  why  she  quit? 

But  he  just  laughed '  again,  and  said, 
"Dorothy,  you're  all  right!"  and  moved 
on  to  another  table. 

Dorothy  sat  back,  relieved.  She 
'closed  her  eyes  and  opened  them  again 
immediately.  Pay  attention  to  what's 
going  on  around  you,  she  told  herself 
sharply.  Don't  think  about  yourself. 
Don't  think  about  home,  before  the 
war,  when  Jimmy  was  there,  when  you 
went  dancing  with  Jimmy  at  the  Crys- 
tal Ballroom  on  Friday  nights,  and 
riding  around  the  lakes  with  Jimmy, 
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and  when  you  and  Jimmy  used  to  meet 
the  crowd  at  Wally's  for  hamburgers. 
Don't  think  about  the  long,  wonderful 
letters  Jimmy  wrote  after  he  went 
away — the  letters  that  had  stopped  so 
suddenly  three  months  ago.  Don't  think 
how  crazy  it  had  been  to  throw  up  your 
job  and  to  use  the  little  money  you'd 
saved  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, looking  for  Jimmy. 

It  had  been  crazy,  of  course.  She 
knew  that  now.  This  morning  at  the 
bus  depot  the  Travelers'  Aid  worker 
hadn't  told  her  so,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  she  had  thought  so,  when  Dorothy 
had  told  her  the  story.  The  Travelers' 
Aid  worker  had  been  very  kind.  She 
had     telephoned     San     Pedro,     where 


Jimmy's  last  letter  had  said  he  was 
going,  when  she'd  found  out  that 
Dorothy  hadn't  enough  money  to  go 
down  there.  San  Pedro  had  said  that 
they  had  no  record  of  a  Seaman  First 
Class  James  Glenning's  ever  having 
been  there,  and  the  Travelers'  Aid 
worker  had  told  her  that  she  had  best 
accept  their  offer  of  a  bus  ticket  home, 
and  had  given  her  a  ticket  to  the  broad- 
cast to  cheer  her  up. 

The  broadcast  had  started  now.  The 
announcer  was  introducing  Tom  Brene- 
man.  Dorothy  made  herself  listen  to 
every  word  of  Tom's  little  speech  of 
greeting,  forced  herself  to  smile  when 
he  stopped  at  a  table  at  which  sat  a 
large,    severe-looking    woman    and    a 


A  fairy  godfather  whom 


radio  listeners  will 


recognize  works  unorthodox 


magic  for  a  sailor 


and  a  pretty  girl,  both 


far  from  home,  both  lonely 


small,  meek-looking  man.  The  man 
was  the  woman's  secretary,  and  they 
were  going  to  be  married  this  after- 
noon. Everyone  laughed  at  that,  and 
Dorothy  smiled,  too,  although  she 
didn't  think  it  was  at  all  funny.  They 
were  going  to  be  married,  and  they 
would  probably  be  very  happy.  .  .  . 

Her  gaze  wandered  around  the  room. 
There  was  a  woman  in  a  mad  and 
wonderful  hat,  looking  like — like  Hedda 
Hopper.  It  was  Hedda  Hopper!  And 
on  the  bandstand  was  Spike  Jones' 
orchestra  she'd  heard  so  often  and  had 
so  often  wished  to  see.  On  the  low 
stage  behind  Tom  was  a  table  where 
the  service  men  and  women  sat.  Her 
eyes  passed  quickly  over  it  as  she  saw 
three  Navy  uniforms,  and  stopped  at  a 
side  table  where  a  thin,  doleful-looking 
woman,  wearing  a  hat  that  looked  like 
a  decorated  stove  pipe,  sat.  "She  looks 
lonely,"  Dorothy  thought,  and  she  was 
relieved  when  a  late-comer,  a  sweet- 
faced  old  lady,  slipped  in  and  sat  down 
with  the  woman  in  the  ridiculous  hat, 
and  they  began  to  talk.  And  then  her 
attention  was  snapped  back  suddenly 
to  the  service  table,  where  Tom  was 
interviewing  one  of  the  Navy  men.  The 
boy  was  embarrassed.  Dorothy  gath- 
ered that  Tom  had  given  him  a  ride 
into  Hollywood  from  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  that  morning,  and  that  he  had 
not  recognized  Tom,  and  he  was  so 
flustered  now  that  he  gave  the  name 
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IT  was  ironic,  Dorothy  thought,  how 
fate  could  mix  things  up.  Back 
home  in  Minneapolis,  she'd  often 
listened  to  the  Breakfast  in  Hollywood 
program  while  she'd  had  mid-morning 
coffee  in  the  drugstore  of  the  building 
where  she  worked.  She  had  thought 
then  how  much  fun,  how  exciting  it 
must  be,  to  be  present  at  the  Breakfast. 
And  now  that  was  right  where  she 
was — at  a  table  in  the  Hollywood 
Restaurant,  and  everyone  around  her 
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had  finished  his  breakfast  and  was 
laughing  and  talking,  waiting  for  the 
program  to  begin.  And  it  wasn't  any 
fun  at  all.  It  was  just  something  to  do 
to  take  her  mind  off  herself  for  a 
while,  to  make  her  forget  how  miser- 
able and  defeated  she  was. 

She  shrank  back  as,  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye,  she  saw  Tom  Breneman 
move  toward  her  table  with  the  little 
portable  mike.  She  didn't  want  atten- 
tion focussed"  upon  her.  Then  he  was 
standing  over  her,  saying,  "Hello. 
Where  do  you  come  from?" 

She   replied   automatically,   "Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota." 
"And  your  name?" 
"Dorothy  Larsen." 

He  chuckled.  "With  a  name  like  that, 
you  couldn't  come  from  any  place  but 
Minnesota.  Have  you  ever  heard  this 
program  back  there  on  the  air,  Doro- 
thy?" 
Dorothy  flushed.  "Do  I  have  to  tell?" 
"Oh,  come,"  he  said.  "We're  not  that 
bad,  are  we?" 

"No,"  said  Dorothy,  "but— my  boss 
may  be  listening  in."  And  then  she  had 
to  tell  him  about  listening  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  mornings  at  the  drug  store, 
when  she  was  supposed  to  be  upstairs 
taking  dictation.  Tom  laughed,  and  the 
audience  roared,  and  Dorothy's  face 
began  to  burn.  It  was  all  in  fun,  of 
course,  but  when  you  were  tir.ed  and 
disheartened,    you    didn't    rise  to    fun 


"There  you  are,  Minneapolis!"  Tom 


very  easily.  Her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
exclaimed,  "Don't  think  the  laugh's  on 
me!  I  quit  my  job  two  weeks  ago."  She 
bit  her  lip.  She  hadn't  meant  to  say 
that.   Suppose  he  asked  why  she  quit? 

But  he  just  laughed  again,  and  said, 
"Dorothy,  you're  all  right!"  and  moved 
on  to  another  table. 

Dorothy  sat  back,  relieved.  She 
'closed  her  eyes  and  opened  them  again 
immediately.  Pay  attention  to  what's 
going  on  around  you,  she  told  herself 
sharply.  Don't  think  about  yourself- 
Don't  think  about  home,  before  the 
war,  when  Jimmy  was  there,  when  you 
went  dancing  with  Jimmy  at  the  Crys- 
tal Ballroom  on  Friday  nights,  and 
riding  around  the  lakes  with  Jimmy, 
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and  when  you  and  Jimmy  used  to  meet 
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Jimmy's  last  letter  had  said  he  was 
going,  when  she'd  found  out  that 
Dorothy  hadn't  enough  money  to  go 
down  there.  San  Pedro  had  said  that 
they  had  no  record  of  a  Seaman  First 
Class  James  Glenning's  ever  having 
been  there,  and  the  Travelers'  Aid 
worker  had  told  her  that  she  had  best 
accept  their  offer  of  a  bus  ticket  home, 
and  had  given  her  a  ticket  to  the  broad- 
cast to  cheer  her  up. 

The  broadcast  had  started  now.  The 
announcer  was  introducing  Tom  Brene- 
man. Dorothy  made  herself  listen  to 
every  word  of  Tom's  little  speech  of 
greeting,  forced  herself  to  smile  when 
he  stopped  at  a  table  at  which  sat  a 
large,    severe-looking    woman    and    a 
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small,  meek-looking  man.  The  man 
was  the  woman's  secretary,  and  they 
were  going  to  be  married  this  after- 
noon. Everyone  laughed  at  that,  and 
Dorothy  smiled,  too,  although  she 
didn't  think  it  was  at  all  funny.  They 
were  going  to  be  married,  and  they 
would  probably  be  very  happy.  .  .  . 

Her  gaze  wandered  around  the  room. 
There  was  a  woman  in  a  mad  and 
wonderful  hat,  looking  like — like  Hedda 
Hopper.  It  was  Hedda  Hopper!  And 
on  the  bandstand  was  Spike  Jones' 
orchestra  she'd  heard  so  often  and  had 
so  often  wished  to  see.  On  the  low 
stage  behind  Tom  was  a  table  where 
the  service  men  and  women  sat.  Her 
eyes  passed  quickly  over  it  as  she  saw 
three  Navy  uniforms,  and  stopped  at  a 
side  table  where  a  thin,  doleful-looking 
woman,  wearing  a  hat  that  looked  like 
a  decorated  stove  pipe,  sat.  "She  looks 
lonely,"  Dorothy  thought,  and  she  was 
relieved  when  a  late-comer,  a  sweet- 
faced  old  lady,  slipped  in  and  sat  down 
with  the  woman  in  the  ridiculous  hat, 
and  they  began  to  talk.  And  then  her 
attention  was  snapped  back  suddenly 
to  the  service  table,  where  Tom  was 
interviewing  one  of  the  Navy  men.  The 
boy  was  embarrassed.  Dorothy  gath- 
ered that  Tom  had  given  him  a  ride 
into  Hollywood  from  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  that  morning,  and  that  he  had 
not  recognized  Tom,  and  he  was  so 
flustered  now  that  he  gave  the  name 
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of  his  home  town  instead  of  his  name 
when  Tom  asked  him  who  he  was.  And 
the  name  of  the  town  was — Minneapolis. 

Dorothy  sat  bolt  upright.  He  was 
from  Minneapolis,  and  something  about 
him — not  his  looks,  certainly,  for  al- 
though he  was  better  looking  than  any 
boy  had  a  right  to  be,  he  was  dark 
whereas  Jimmy  was  fair — something 
about  him  made  her  think  of  Jimmy. 

•"What's  your  name?"  Tom  was  ask- 
ing, and  the  boy,  very  red  of  face,  said 
loudly,  "Kenneth  Smith!" 

Everyone  laughed,  and  Tom  said, 
"Well,  don't  be  so  mad  about  it!  What 
were  you  doing  last  night  in  San  Fer- 
nando Valley?" 

"Trying  to  find  some  people  from 
Minneapolis." 

"What  on  earth  for?"  Tom  demanded. 

The  boy  looked  more  embarrassed 
than  ever.    "Just  to  talk  to,  I  guess." 

"Well,  good  lands!"  Tom  exclaimed. 
"We've  got  people  from  Minneapolis 
right  here!  Come  on!"  And  then  he 
was  bringing  the  boy  over  to  her  table, 
drawing  up  a  chair,  almost  pushing  him 
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Tom's  lips  twitched.  "You  did 
steal  something  else — the  heart 
of  a  swell  kid  named  Ken  Smith." 


down  beside  her.  "There  you  are, 
Minneapolis!  Talk  your  heads  off!  Both 
of  you  look  as  if  you  needed  company!" 
And,  grinning,  he  went  back  to  the 
service  table. 

Dorothy  smiled  tentatively.  The  only 
thing  that  gave  her  courage  was  that 
Kenneth  Smith  seemed  to  be  even  more 
confused   than   she  was. 

He  said  nervously,  "Hello  .  .  .  You 
come  from  Minneapolis?" 

"That's  right.  I'm  going  back  this 
afternoon,  on  the  five  o'clock  bus." 

"I  bet  you're  glad."  He  spoke  en- 
viously. 

She  blinked  to  shut  back  sudden 
tears,  and  her  voice  shook  as  she  said, 
"I  hate  it!" 

"Hate  Minneapolis!" 

"Oh,  no!  I  love  Minneapolis.  I  hate 
going  back  without — "  And  then  she 
told  him  about  Jimmy,  and  about  how 
Jimmy's  letters  had  stopped  coming 
suddenly,  without  explanation,  three 
months  ago,  and  how  she'd  come  here 
to  try  to  find  him.  She  had  to  tell  some- 
one, and  this  boy  was  nice.  Not  only 
nice — there  was  something  warm  about 


him,  and  receptive,  and  friendly.  He 
listened  as  intently  as  if  her  problems 
were  his  own. 

"Jimmy,"  he  repeated  when  she'd  fin- 
ished.   "What's  his  last  name?" 

"Glenning."  Her  heart  leaped  at  the 
expression  on  his  face.  "Do  you  know 
him?" 

"Do  I  know  him!  Why,  we — "  He 
stopped. 

"Yes,"  she  urged.  "Go  on.  You 
what — " 

He  shook  his  head.  "Nothing,"  he 
said  flatly.  "I'm  pretty  sure  it's  not  the 
same  guy  you  know.  I'm  not  even  sure 
if  he  came  from  Minneapolis." 

Her  voice  caught.  "But  you  said — " 

He  looked  uncomfortable.  "This  guy 
was  engaged  to  a  girl  by  the  name  of 
— uh —  What's  your  name?" 

She  answered  without  thinking. 
"Dorothy." 

"There  you  are!  His  girl's  name  was 
Cora." 

Dorothy  stared  at  him  speechlessly. 
He  was  covering  up  something,  she  was 
sure  of  it.  She  was  trying  to  find  words 
to  tell  him  so,  when  Tom  Breneman 
came  up  to  them,  grinning  good- 
naturedly.  "All  right,"  he  said.  "The 
convention's  over,  Minneapolis!  Get 
back  to  your  seat,  Ken." 

Ken  went  willingly,  with  hardly  an- 
other glance  at  her.  And  then,  as  she 
watched  his  retreating  back,  she  knew 
why  he'd  made  her  think  of  Jimmy. 
Her  hand  plunged  into  her  bag.  If  she 
could  only  find  that  picture!  She 
must.  .  .  . 

Ken  sat  down  at  the  service  table, 
weak  with  relief.  Whew!  he  thought, 
he'd  just  missed  giving  himself  away — 
and  it  would  have  been  bad,  seeing  the 
look  that  would  have  come  into  ,her 
eyes  if  he'd  told  her  the  truth  about 
Jimmy  Glenning.  She  looked  like  the 
kind  who  took  things  hard.  And  she 
was  so  pretty,  and  so  sweet  ...  he  could 
have  talked  to  her  all  morning,  happily, 
if  Jimmy  hadn't  come  into  the  con- 
versation. Determinedly,  he  fastened 
his  eyes  and  his  mind  upon  the  show. 
Tom  Breneman  was  moving  around 
now,  looking  for  the  woman  with  the 
funniest  hat,  stopping  by  a  woman  in 
a  contraption  that  looked  like  a  stove- 
pipe with  ribbons,   who   sat  at  a  side 


Ken  rushed  desperately  to  the 
bus  station,  but  he  was  too 
late.     Dorothy's    bus   had   left. 


table  with  a  sweet-faced  old  lady.  The 
woman  bridled  with  pleasure  as  Tom 
kidded  her  about  her  hat,  and  then 
looked  incredibly  disappointed  when 
Tom  tried  on  Hedda  Hopper's  hat  in- 
stead of  hers — so  disappointed  that  she 
was  actually  getting  up  and  walking 
out.  And  the  old  lady  was  trying  to 
stop  her — 

Ken  nearly  started  out  of  his  chair. 
The  old  lady  had  sunk  back,  clutching 
her  side,  her  face  twisted,  and  no  one 
was  noticing  that  she  was  in  trouble. 
He  felt  trapped  at  his  own  conspicuous 
table,  and  then  he  saw  that  it  was  all 
right.  A  waiter  had  seen  the  old  lady, 
was  helping  her,  getting  her  a  glass  of 
water,  and  the  old  lady  was  smiling, 
nodding  almost  brightly. 

Ken  looked  back  at  Tom  Breneman. 
They  were  drawing  for  the  Wishing 
Ring  now.  "I  hope  Dorothy  wins  — " 
It  was  hardly  a  thought  that  crossed 
his  mind,  but  a  moment  later  Dorothy 
was  standing  up,  looking  scared  and 
excited  at  once,  holding  her  ticket.  "I 
have  it!"  she  called.    "Here  it  is!" 

Ken  watched  her  cross  the  room 
toward  Tom,  and  thought  how  lovely 
she  was,  with  all  that  soft  fair  hair,  with 
that  sweet  but  determined  little  chin. 
Tom  Breneman  kidded  her  a  little,  and 
then  asked  about  her  job. 

"I'm  a  secretary,"  Dorothy  answered, 
"but  I  hope  to  be  a  housewife  soon." 

Ken  flinched.  She  looked  happier 
now,  more  confident.  Maybe  she  was 
taking  winning  the  Wishing  Ring  as  a 
sign  that  she'd  find  her  Jimmy.  Ken 
didn't  laugh  with  the  rest  of  the  people 
when  she  said  that  she  hoped  someday 
to  live  on  a  farm  so  that  she  could  hatch 
baby  chicks.  There  weren't  many  girls 
these  days,  he  thought,  who  had  nice, 
simple  ideas  of  living  on  chicken  farms. 

Tom  slipped  the  ring  on  her  finger, 
asked  her  her  wish. 

"I  wish,"  said  Dorothy  softly,  "that 
I  can  find  a  friend." 

Ken  understood,  but  no  one  else  did. 
A  murmur  of  sympathy  ran  through  the 
audience,  and  Tom  said,  "Why,  you've 
three  hundred  friends  right  here!" 

"I  mean,"  said  Dorothy,  "a  certain 
friend.  He's  in  the  Service,  and  he 
— he's  my  fiance." 

Ken  felt  sick.  He  felt  worse  a  second 
later,  when  Andy  Russell  began  to  sing, 
"If  I  Had  a  Wishing  Ring,"  and  Dorothy 
went  back  to  her  table  looking — well, 
almost  as  if  she  were  praying.  After 
that,  try  as  he  would,  he  couldn't  keep 
his  mind  on  the  broadcast.  The  sweet- 
faced  old  lady — her  name  turned  out  to 
be  Mrs.  Annie  Reed  when  Tom  inter- 
viewed her — won  the  orchid  for  being 
the  oldest  person  in  the  room.  Ken 
noticed  that  she  seemed  to  have  got 
over  her  spell.  She  answered  Tom's 
questions  pertly,  and  she  seemed  to  Be 
enormously  pleased  with  her  orchid. 
A  drab,  middle-aged  woman  won  the 
make-up  kit,  and  then  the  band  struck 
up  and  the  crowd  was  singing,  and  the 
program  was  over.  As  soon  as  the  song 
was  ended,  Ken  started  for  the  door. 
He  wanted  to  get  out  before  the  im- 
pulse to  talk  to  Dorothy  overcame  him, 
before  he  did  talk  to  her,  and  let  her 
get  out  of  him  the  true  story  about 
Jimmy  Glenning. 
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to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  but  she  lost 
him  in  the  crowd.  Then  she  worked  her 
way  to  the  door  as  fast  as  she  could, 
and  waited  outside.  She  hardly  noticed 
the  knot  of  people  gathered  in  the 
entrance  alcove,  was  hardly  aware  of 
the  ambulance  that  drew  up  to  the  curb 
and  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  around 
it.  Ken — she  had  to  find  Ken  .  .  .  And 
then  she  saw  him  when  the  ambulance 
pulled  away  and  the  crowd  began  to 
move.  She  stepped  up  to  him,  put  her 
hand  on  his  sleeve.  "You  were  teasing 
me,  weren't  you,"  she  accused,  "about 
not  knowing  Jimmy  Glenning."  And 
she  drew  the  snapshot  out  of  her  purse 
— the  snapshot  that  showed  Jimmy 
shoulder  -  to  -  shoulder  with  another 
sailor,  who  was  undeniably  Kenneth 
Smith. 

Ken  looked  at  it,  and  at  her,  and 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  it.  "Sure," 
he  said  easily,  "I  knew  him.  But  I  don't 
know  where  he  is  now.  Honest,  I  don't. 
I'm  sorry." 

She  studied  his  face,  decided  he  was 
telling  the  truth.  "I  wonder — would 
you  mind  talking  to  me  about  him  for 
a  few  minutes?    I'd  be  so  grateful — " 

"I'd  be  glad  to,"  he  said  soberly.  "I'd 


Dorothy  and  Ken  walked  through  Griffith  Park,  and  sat  on  the  grass  and  talked, 
and  discovered  they'd  spent  several  years  at  home  just  missing  meeting  each  other. 


— like  to  talk  to  someone  from  home. 
Only,  I've  got  a  job  to  do.  An  old  lady 
fainted  just  after  the  broadcast  was 
over.  Maybe  you  noticed  her.  She's 
the  one  ,who  won  the  orchid — " 

"Oh,  no,  not  Mrs.  Reed!  She  was  so 
sweet — " 

Ken  nodded.  "I  know.  I  thought  so, 
too.  Anyway,  she'd  been  hit  by  a  car 
on  the  way  to  the  broadcast  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  wouldn't  let  anyone  help 
her.  She  picked  herself  up  and  came 
right  on  to  the  broadcast,  and  managed 
to  stay  on  her  feet  until  after  it  was 
all  over.  It  seems  she  lives  alone,  and 
she  wouldn't  let  Tom  Breneman  send 
her  to  a  hospital  unless  she  could  be 
sure  someone  would  take  care  of  her 
dog.  So — I  said  I  would.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  take  him  walking.  If  you'd  like 
to  come  along — " 

Her  face  lighted.  "You  wouldn't 
mind?" 

"Mind!"  Ken  repeated.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  think  that  a  day  spent  with 
Dorothy  Larsen  was  the  best  sort  of 
day  one  could  possibly  have. 

They  walked  a  few  steps  in  silence. 
Dorothy  found  herself  tongue-tied  sud- 
denly, and  she  began  to  wonder  at  her- 
self for  going  with  a  stranger,  for  hav- 


ing asked  to  go  with  him.  Even  if  ht 
was  from  home  and  had  known 
Jimmy.  .  .  .  Then  Ken's  fingers  closed 
over  her  arm.    "Look — "  he  whispered. 

Near  them,  on  the  curb,  a  large  flus- 
tered middle-aged  man  was  standing, 
doing  his  best  to  placate  two  very 
pretty,  very  young,  very  indignant  girls. 
"Now,  Gloria,"  he  sputtered,  "I  didn't 
say  I  had  any  objections  to  your  friend's 
coming  with  us.  I  just  said  I  was  sur- 
prised— " 

The  girl  called  Gloria  refused  to  be 
soothed.  "But,  Mr.  Cartright,  I  told  you 
I  was  bringing  Myrtle!  She  lost  her 
job  yesterday,  and  I  want  you  to  win 
some  money  for  her  at  the  races — " 

Ken  grinned,  as  he  took  Dorothy's 
arm  to  help  her  across  the  street.  "It 
takes  all  kinds,"  he  said. 

Dorothy  shook  her  head  and  laughed 
helplessly.  "Poor  man,  he  looked  so 
funny — " 

"Poor  man,  nothing!  He's  probably 
got  a  wife  somewhere  who  thinks  the 
world  of  him.  She  should  see  him  now!" 

Dorothy  frowned.  "Cartright — isn't 
that  the  name  of  the  woman  who  won 
the  make-up  kit  this  morning?  I'm 
sure  it  was.  She  was  about  this  man's 
age,  and  very   (Continued  on  page  68) 
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I  REMEMBER  the  day  to  the  hour, 
almost  to  the  minute,  when  I  fell  in 
love.  It  was  after  school  one  after- 
noon, and  Lucille  Beatty  and  Shirley- 
ann  Palmer — my  best  chums  at  Wyn- 
wood  High — and  I  were  sitting  around 
the  radio  at  our  house,  listening  to  a 
program  of  Loren  Lane  recordings.  I 
remember  Lucille's  saying  critically, 
after  Loren  had  just  finished  singing 
My  Love  and  I,  "He's  good,  all  right, 
but  he  isn't  anything  like  Bing.  Now, 
when  Crosby  sings,  I  just — "  And  a 
little  ecstatic  gesture  completed  the 
sentence. 

"Oh,  Crosby!"  said  Shirleyann  scorn- 
fully. "He  can't  touch  Sinatra.  I've  had 
a  crush  on  him  ever  since  he  started 
singing  at  the  Meadowbrook.  I  write  to 
him  every  week,  almost,  and  I've  got 
five  autographed  pictures — " 

I  was  fifteen,  and  when  you're  fifteen 
it  seems  you're  always  just  waking  up 
to  things  that  have  been  going  on 
around  you  without  your  really  noticing 
them.  I  listened  to  the  radio  as  often 
as  the  other  girls,  and  there  were  some 
singers  I  liked  better  than  others,  but 
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it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  write  to 
them  or  to  ask  for  their  pictures.  And 
as  for  getting  a  crush  on  any  of  them — 
that  seemed  just  too  silly  for  words. 
How  could  you  have  a  crush  on  a  per- 
son you  didn't  even  know?  And  if  you 
did,  what  good  would  it  do  you? 

But  still,  when  you're  fifteen,  you 
want  terribly  to  be  a  part  of  things, 
to  be  like  the  other  girls.  When'Shir- 
leyann  and  Lucille  turned  to  me  and 
asked  who  my  favorite  singer  was,  I 
answered  promptly,  "Loren  Lane,  of 
course.  I  know  him,  too.  He  saved  my 
life  once." 

There  was  a  kind  of  explosive  silence. 
Shirleyann  spoke  first.  "Bonnie!  Why 
didn't  you  tell  us?" 

Lucille  was  more  forthright.  "You're 
making  it  up!" 

"I  am  not!  He  used  to  live  next  block 
to  us  in  Hilldale,  and  one  day  when  we 
kids  were  in  swimming — " 

"You  kids!  He's  years  older  than 
you  are!" 

"Ten  years,  about,"  I  said.  "I  was  in 
kindergarten,  then.  Anyway,  I  wasn't 
swimming;  I  was  wading,  and  I  walked 


out  beyond  my  depth.  And  Loren  saw 
me  floundering  around  and  reached 
down  from  the  dock  and  pulled  me  out. 
That's  all  there  was  to  it.  I  mean,  he 
didn't  risk  his  life  or  anything,  but  I'd 
have  drowned  if  he  hadn't  been  there." 

The  story  had  lost  none  of  its  drama. 
Lucille  and  Shirleyann  gazed  at  me  in 
awe.  "But  that's  wonderful!"  exclaimed 
Shirleyann.  "Why,  there's  a  real  tie 
between  you.  Isn't  it  the  Chinese  who 
say  that  if  a  person  saves  your  life,  he's 
responsible  for  you  as  long  as  you  live?" 

"What  happened  after  that?"  Lucille 
asked. 

"Nothing.  I  just  used  to  see  him 
around  Hilldale.  After  all,  ten  years 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  when  you're 
kids."  I  hadn't  meant  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  I  knew  Loren  better  than 
I  did.  And  I  was  distinctly  uncom- 
fortable at  the  one  recollection  I  had 
of  talking  to  Loren  after  he'd  pulled 
me  out  of  the  lake.  It  was  several  years 
later,  just  before  my  family  moved 
from  Hilldale  to  Wynwood.  Loren  was 
singing  with  a  "name"  band  at  the 
time,  but  he'd  come  home  for  a  week 


on  vacation.  I  happened  to  meet  him  on 
the  street,  and  for  some  reason  it 
entered  my  ten-year-old  head  that  I'd 
never  thanked  him  for  rescuing  me. 
Loren  nodded  to  me,  and  I  stopped. 
"You  saved  my  life,"  I  said,  "that  time 
at  the  lake.   I  never  thanked  you — " 

I  don't  remember  clearly  what  he 
said.  It  was  something  like  "Oh,  for 
Pete's  sake!  That  wasn't  anything!"  I 
do  remember  that  he  barely  paused, 
and  that  he  seemed  to  be  embarrassed 
because  I'd  mentioned  the  incident. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  it  for  years,  even 
after  Loren  became  well  known,  and 
one  could  hardly  turn  on  the  radio 
without  hearing  his  voice.  In  my  mind, 
Loren  Lane,,  the  radio  star,  and  the 
Loren  Lane  I'd  known  in  the  little  town 
of  Hilldale  were  two  separate  persons, 
and  I  thought  as  little  about  the  one 
as  I  did  about  the  other — until  the  day 
I  told  Shirleyann  and  Lucille  about  his 
pulling  me  out  of  the  lake. 

After  that,  I  wasn't  allowed  to  for- 
get him.  The  next  morning  all  my 
friends  at  school  knew  that  I'd  come 
from   Loren's   home   town,   knew  that 


All  her  life  Bonnie  had  been  waiting  for 


this  one  moment.  She  hadn't  always 


been  sure  of  what  would  happen, 


but  this  much  she  did  know:  it  would 


come,  and  it  would  be  magic 


A  STARS  OVER  HOLLYWOOD  STORY, 


This  story  teas  inspired  by  the  Stars 
Over  Hollywood  script  "Clam  Diggers", 
by  Thomas  Edmondson,  (CBS,  Saturdays) . 
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I  REMEMBER  the  day  to  the  hour 
almost  to  the  minute,  when  I  fell  ^ 
love.  It  was  after  school  one  after- 
noon, and  Lucille  Beatty  and  Shirley, 
ann  Palmer— my  best  chums  at  Wyn- 
wood  High — and  I  were  sitting  around 
the  radio  at  our  house,  listening  to  a 
program  of  Loren  Lane  recordings.  I 
remember  Lucille's  saying  critically, 
after  Loren  had  just  finished  singing 
My  Love  and  I,  "He's  good,  all  right 
but  he  isn't  anything  like  Bing,  Now,' 
when  Crosby  sings,  I  just — "  And  a 
little  ecstatic  gesture  completed  the 
sentence. 

"Oh,  Crosby!"  said  Shirleyann  scorn- 
fully. "He  can't  touch  Sinatra.  I've  had 
a  crush  on  him  ever  since  he  started 
singing  at  the  Meadowbrook.  I  write  to 
him  every  week,  almost,  and  I've  got 
five  autographed  pictures — " 

I  was  fifteen,  and  when  you're  fifteen 
it  seems  you're  always  just  waking  up 
to  things  that  have  been  going  on 
around  you  without  your  really  noticing 
them.  I  listened  to  the  radio  as  often 
as  the  other  girls,  and  there  were  some 
singers  I  liked  better  than  others,  but 


had  never  occurred  to  me  to  write  to 

ihem  or  to  ask  for  their  pictures.   And 

for  getting  a  crush  on  any  of  them— 

jhat  seemed  just  too  silly  for  words. 

«oW  could  you  have  a  crush  on  a  per- 

„n  you  didn't  even  know?  And  if  you 
L  what  good  would  it  do  you? 

But  still,  when  you're  fifteen,  you 
want  terribly  to  be  a  part  of  things, 
to  be  like  the  other  girls.  When  Shir- 
leyann and  Lucille  turned  to  me  and 
asked  who  my  favorite  singer  was,  I 
answered  promptly,  "Loren  Lane,  of 
course.  I  know  him,  too.  He  saved  my 
life  once." 

There  was  a  kind  of  explosive  silence. 
Shirleyann  spoke  first.  "Bonnie!  Why 
didn't  you  tell  us?" 

Lucille  was  more  forthright.  "You're 
making  it  up!" 

"I  am  not!  He  used  to  live  next  block 
to  us  in  Hilldale,  and  one  day  when  we 
kids  were  in  swimming — " 

"You  kids!  He's  years  older  than 
you  are!" 

"Ten  years,  about,"  I  said.  "I  was  in 
kindergarten,  then.  Anyway,  I  wasn't 
swimming;  I  was  wading,  and  I  walked 
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lnat  s  all  there  was  to  it.    I  mean   he 

didn't  risk  his  life  or  anythmg?  but'  I'd 

have  drowned  if  he  hadn't  been  tnere  " 

The  story  had  lost  none  of  its  drama 
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asked  Ppened  after  that?"  Lucille 

"Nothing.  I  just  used  to  see  him 
around  Hilldale.  After  all,  ten  yea™ 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  when  you're 
Kids.  I  hadn't  meant  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  I  knew  Loren  better  than 
i  did  And  I  was  distinctly  uncom- 
fortable at  the  one  recollection  I  had 
of  talking  to  Loren  after  he'd  pulled 
me  out  of  the  lake.  It  was  several  years 
later,  just  before  my  family  moved 
from  Hilldale  to  Wynwood.  Loren  was 
singing  with  a  "name"  band  at  the 
time,  but  he'd  come  home  for  a  week 
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after  Loren  became  well  known,  and 
one  could  hardly  turn  on  the  radio 
without  hearing  his  voice.  In  my  mind 
Loren   Lane,,  the  radio  star,   and  the 
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'H*le  ^fe  two  separate  persons, 
and  I  thought  as  little  about  the  one 
aS„  ,dldabout  the  other— until  the  day 
I  told  Shirleyann  and  Lucille  about  his 
pulling  me  out  of  the  lake. 

After  that,  I  wasn't  allowed  to  for- 
get him.  The  next  morning  all  my 
friends  at  school  knew  that  I'd  come 
from  Loren's  home  town,   knew  that 


All  her  life  Bonnie  had  been  waiting  for 

this  one  moment.  She  hadn't  always 

been  sure  of  what  would  happen, 

but  this  much  she  did  know:  it  would 
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he'd  once  saved  my  life.  In  the  next 
day  or  two  several  of  the  girls  brought 
me  clippings  about  him,  and  one  girl 
brought  a  biography  that  had  come 
with  an  album  of  his  records.  "I 
thought  you  might  want  it,"  she  said, 
"as  long  as  he's  a  friend  of  yours." 

The  interest  I'd  aroused  at  school 
died  down  before  the  week  was  out, 
but  it'd  been  enough  to  make  me  con- 
scious of  Loren  Lane.  I  bought  a  scrap- 
book,  and  pasted  the  clippings  and  the 
biography  in  it,  and  started  looking  for 
pictures  and  news  items  about  him  un- 
til the  scrapbook  was  as  fat  as  those 
Shirleyann  and  Lucille  kept  of  Crosby 
and  Sinatra.  Even  so,  the  scrapbook 
might  eventually  have  found  its  way 
into  the  attic  with  my  dolls  and  my 
jacks  and  my  butterfly  collection,  had 
it  not  been  for  that  summer,  the  sum- 
mer before  my  junior  year,  and  my 
birthday. 

"TVER  since  we'd  come  to  Wynwood, 
■*-i  Mother  and  Dad  had  taken  a  cot- 
tage at  a  near-by  lake  for  Dad's  two- 
week  vacation,  usually  in  June,  so  we 
could  be  out  there  for  my  birthday.  On 
that  morning  Dad  would  go  into  town, 
and  bring  Lucille  and  Shirleyann  back 
with  him.  The  three  of  us  would  spend 
the  afternoon  at  the  beach,  playing 
around  in  the  water,  and  lying  on  the 
sand,  talking  as  if  it  had  been  years 
instead  of  a  few  days  since  we'd  last 
seen  each  other.  We'd  have  a  camp 
supper,  and  sing  songs  around  the  fire 
afterwards,  and  then  we'd  walk  up  the 


road  to  watch  the  dancing  around  Jhe 
pavilion.  After  that  would  come 'the 
best  time  of  all,  because  Shirleyann 
and  Lucille  would  have  permission  to 
stay  overnight.  Mother  never  made  us 
turn  out  the  light  early  on  my  birthday, 
and  we  could  sit  up  as  late  as  we 
pleased,  talking  and  giggling  and  eat- 
ing of  the  five-pound  box  of  chocolates 
that  Dad  always  produced  at  the  last 
minute,  as  if  he'd  almost  forgotten  to 
give  it  to  me. 

On  this  birthday,  my  sixteenth,  Shir- 
leyann and  Lucille  came  out  as  usual  in 
the  morning,  and  we  spent  the  after- 
noon at  the  beach,  just  as  we  always 
did,  but  there  was  a  difference.  The 
girls  kept  erupting  into  giggles  over 
nothing,  and  when  I'd  ask  them  why, 
they'd  say,  "Wait.  It's  a  surprise." 
Finally,  just  before  it  was  time  to  go 
back  to  the  cabin  for  supper,  they  told 
me.  "Bob  Lacy  and  Dick  Evans  are 
coming  out,  and  we're  going  to  the 
dance  at  the  pavilion  tonight,"  Lucille 
said.  "It's  all  right — we  asked  your 
mother." 

"You  are?"  I  repeated.  For  a  blank 
moment  I  pictured  Lucille  and  Shirley- 
ann dancing  inside  the  pavilion  and  me 
outside,  looking  in. 

"So  are  you,"  said  Shirleyann,  her 
eyes  twinkling.    "We  got  you  a  date." 

A  date!  I'd  never  had  a  real  date. 
I'd  gone  to  school  dances  and  to  movies 
with  boys,  but  always  in  a  crowd,  with 
no  one  ever  thinking  of  pairing  off. 
And  now  Shirleyann  and  Lucille  were 
looking  as  if  they'd  been  having  dates 


all  their  lives.  I  tried  to  be  casual.  "Who 
with — with  whom?" 

"Georgie  Eames." 

I  felt  sick.  I  felt  like  running  home 
to  cry,  the  way  I  had  earlier  that  spring, 
when  I'd  had  my  first  permanent,  and 
the  operator  had  cut  my  hair  so  short 
that  I'd  looked  like  a  billiard  ball  with 
fuzz  around  it.  Georgie  Eames  was 
little — his  head  barely  reached  my 
shoulder — and  squint-eyed,  and  he 
walked  .with  the  impudent  swagger  of 
a  bantam  rooster.  George  is  one  of  my 
best  friends  now,  and  I  know  that  that 
swagger  of  his  was  pure  defensiveness, 
but  at  the  time  I  knew  only  that  it  made 
him  look  funny.  "I  wouldn't  go  any- 
where with  George  Eames!"  I  cried.  "I 
can't  bear  him — " 

"We  had  to  ask  him,"  said  Shirley- 
ann apologetically.  "I  mean,  Bob  had 
to  ask  him.  He's  the  one  who's  got  a 
car." 

Lucille  said  encouragingly,  "There'll 
be  other  fellows  around  the  pavilion, 
and  they'll  be  cutting  in.  You  won't 
have  to  dance  with  George  all  the 
time." 

'I  shook  my  head,  searching  fran- 
tically for  an  excuse.  No  one,  I  was 
sure,  was  going  to  cut  in  once  they  saw 
me  dancing  with  Georgie. 

I  didn't  go  to  the  dance  that  night. 
I  said  I  had  a  headache  when  the  boys 
came  out,  and  I  spent  a  quiet  two  hours 
around  the  campfire  with  Mother  and 
Dad.  Somehow,  no  one  seemed  to  feel 
like  singing  very  much,  and  I  went  to 
my    room    early,    and    ate    too    many 


As  we  left  the  theater,  lights  flashed  in  our  faces  again.   I 
fairly  beamed  up  at  Loren;  I  was  all  excitement.    They  were 
taking  pictures  of  us;  everyone  I  knew  would  see  them. 


chocolates,  and  brooded,  and  tried  to 
understand  what  had  happened.  In  the 
few  days  between  the  time  school  had 
closed  and  my  birthday,  Shirleyann  and 
Lucille  had  grown  up.  They  had  dates 
now;  they  were  going  to  dances — and 
I,  I  didn't  know  anyone,  except  George 
Eames,  who  wanted  to  take  me  out, 
didn't  even  know  anyone  I'd  care  to 
go  out  with  . . .  except  Loren  Lane.  Re- 
membering Loren  as  I'd  last  seen  him 
in  Hilldale,  very  slim,  very  handsome, 
with  deep  blue  eyes  and  dark  waving 
hair,  I  felt  a  quiver  of  excitement  at 
the  very  thought  of  walking  into  the 
pavilion  on  Loren's  arm.  And  it  wasn't 
impossible,  I  told  myself.  Suppose 
Loren  just  happened  to  come  out  to  this 
lake  for  a  vacation,  and  he  wouldn't 
know  anyone  here  but 


he'd  once  saved  my  life.  In  the  next 
day  or  two  several  of  the  girls  brought 
me  clippings  about  him,  and  one  girl 
brought  a  biography  that  had  come 
with  an  album  of  his  records.  "I 
thought  you  might  want  it,"  she  said, 
"as  long  as  he's  a  friend  of  yours." 

The  interest  I'd  aroused  at  school 
died  down  before  the  week  was  out, 
but  it'd  been  enough  to  make  me  con- 
scious of  Loren  Lane.  I  bought  a  scrap- 
book,  and  pasted  the  clippings  and  the 
biography  in  it,  and  started  looking  for 
pictures  and  news  items  about  him  un- 
til the  scrapbook  was  as  fat  as  those 
Shirleyann  and  Lucille  kept  of  Crosby 
and  Sinatra.  Even  so,  the  scrapbook 
might  eventually  have  found  its  way 
into  the  attic  with  my  dolls  and  my 
jacks  and  my  butterfly  collection,  had 
it  not  been  for  that  summer,  the  sum- 
mer before  my  junior  year,  and  my 
birthday. 

l^VER  since  we'd  come  to  Wynwood, 
■*-'  Mother  and  Dad  had  taken  a  cot- 
tage at  a  near-by  lake  for  Dad's  two- 
week  vacation,  usually  in  June,  so  we 
could  be  out  there  for  my  birthday.  On 
that  morning  Dad  would  go  into  town, 
and  bring  Lucille  and  Shirleyann  back 
with  him.  The  three  of  us  would  spend 
the  afternoon  at  the  beach,  playing 
around  in  the  water,  and  lying  on  the 
sand,  talking  as  if  it  had  been  years 
instead  of  a  few  days  since  we'd  last 
seen  each  other.  We'd  have  a  camp 
supper,  and  sing  songs  around  the  fire 
afterwards,  and  then  we'd  walk  up  the 


road  to  watch  the  dancing  around  Jhe 
pavilion.  After  that  would  come -the 
best  time  of  all,  because  Shirleyann 
and  Lucille  would  have  permission  to 
stay  overnight.  Mother  never  made  us 
turn  out  the  light  early  on  my  birthday, 
and  we  could  sit  up  as  late  as  we 
pleased,  talking  and  giggling  and  eat- 
ing of  the  five-pound  box  of  chocolates 
that  Dad  always  produced  at  the  last 
minute,  as  if  he'd  almost  forgotten  to 
give  it  to  me. 

On  this  birthday,  my  sixteenth,  Shir- 
leyann and  Lucille  came  out  as  usual  in 
the  morning,  and  we  spent  the  after- 
noon at  the  beach,  just  as  we  always 
did,  but  there  was  a  difference.  The 
girls  kept  erupting  into  giggles  over 
nothing,  and  when  I'd  ask  them  why, 
they'd  say,  "Wait.  It's  a  surprise." 
Finally,  just  before  it  was  time  to  go 
back  to  the  cabin  for  supper,  they  told 
me.  "Bob  Lacy  and  Dick  Evans  are 
coming  out,  and  we're  going  to  the 
dance  at  the  pavilion  tonight,"  Lucille 
said.  "It's  all  right — we  asked  your 
mother." 

"You  are?"  I  repeated.  For  a  blank 
moment  I  pictured  Lucille  and  Shirley- 
ann dancing  inside  the  pavilion  and  me 
outside,  looking  in. 

"So  are  you,"  said  Shirleyann,  her 
eyes  twinkling.  "We  got  you  a  date." 
A  date!  I'd  never  had  a  real  date. 
I'd  gone  to  school  dances  and  to  movies 
with  boys,  but  always  in  a  crowd,  with 
no  one  ever  thinking  of  pairing  off. 
And  now  Shirleyann  and  Lucille  were 
looking  as  if  they'd  been  having  dates 


As  we  left  the  theater,  lights  flashed  in  our  faces  again.   I 
fairly  beamed  up  at  Loren;  I  was  all  excitement.    They  were 
taking  pictures  of  us;  everyone  I  knew  would  see  them. 


all  their  lives.  I  tried  to  be  casual.  "Who 
with— with  whom?" 
"Georgie  Eames." 

I  felt  sick.  I  felt  like  running  home 
to  cry,  the  way  I  had  earlier  that  spring, 
when  I'd  had  my  first  permanent,  and 
the  operator  had  cut  my  hair  so  short 
that  I'd  looked  like  a  billiard  ball  with 
fuzz  around  it.  Georgie  Eames  was 
little — his  head  barely  reached  my 
shoulder— and  squint-eyed,  and  he 
walked  with  the  impudent  swagger  of 
a  bantam  rooster.  George  is  one  of  my 
best  friends  now,  and  I  know  that  that 
swagger  of  his  was  pure  defensiveness, 
but  at  the  time  I  knew  only  that  it  made 
him  look  funny.  "I  wouldn't  go  any- 
where with  George  Eames!"  I  cried.  "I 
can't  bear  him — " 

"We  had  to  ask  him,"  said  Shirley- 
ann apologetically.  "I  mean,  Bob  had 
to  ask  him.  He's  the  one  who's  got  a 
car." 

Lucille  said  encouragingly,  "There'll 
be  other  fellows  around  the  pavilion, 
and  they'll  be  cutting  in.  You  won't 
have  to  dance  with  George  all  the 
time." 

'I  shook  my  head,  searching  fran- 
tically for  an  excuse.  No  one,  I  was 
sure,  was  going  to  cut  in  once  they  saw 
me  dancing  with  Georgie. 

I  didn't  go  to  the  dance  that  night. 
I  said  I  had  a  headache  when  the  boys 
came  out,  and  I  spent  a  quiet  two  hours 
around  the  campfire  with  Mother  and 
Dad.  Somehow,  no  one  seemed  to  feel 
like  singing  very  much,  and  I  went  to 
my    room    early,    and    ate    too    many 


lates  and  brooded,  and  tried  to 
tostand  what  had  happened.  In  the 
Tvi  days  between  the  time  school  had 
i  sed  and  my  birthday,  Shirleyann  and 
f  uciUe  had  grown  up.  They  had  dates 
""  they  were  going  to  dances— and 
?  r  didn't  know  anyone,  except  George 
g  eSi  who  wanted  to  take  me  out, 
jfjn't  even  know  anyone  I'd  care  to 
eo  out  with  . .  •  except  Loren  Lane.  Re- 
membering Loren  as  I'd  last  seen  him 
in  Hilldale,  very  slim,  very  handsome, 
with  deep  blue  eyes  and  dark  waving 
hair,  I  felt  a  quiver  of  excitement  at 
the  very  thought  of  walking  into  the 
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I  dreamed  a  lot  about  Loren  that 
summer.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  dream. 
The  crowd  I  knew  at  school  was  scat- 
tered, and  after  my  birthday  I  wasn't 
as  close  to  Shirleyann  and  Lucille  as  I 
had  been.  We  visited  back  and  forth, 
of  course,  but  somehow  they  always 
seemed  to  have  things  to  talk  about  in 
which  I  had  no  part;  they  were  always 
going  out,  or  expecting  a  call  from  Bob 
or  Dick.  Once  or  twice  they  again  sug- 
gested that  I  go  out  with  George 
Eames,  and  when  I  refused,  they  asked 
Annabelle  Cummings,  and  before  I 
knew  it,  Annabelle  was  seeing  more  of 
them  than  I  did.  Left  to  myself,  I 
stayed  in  the  house  a  great  deal,  and 
read,  and  listened  to  the  radio,  and 
dreamed.  I  had  one  favorite  dream 
which  had  endless  settings  and  endless 
variations,  but  which  was  always  es- 
sentially the  same.  In  it,  Loren  was 
always  seeing  and  falling  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  girl  whom  he  was  sure  he 
had  met  somewhere,  sometime,  but 
whom  he  couldn't  quite  place.  After 
going  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  to  meet  her, 
he  would  discover,  in  a  thrilling  cli- 
max, that  she  was  the  girl  whose  life 
he  had  saved  years  ago  in  the  little 
town  of  HiUdale. 

■  HAUNTED  the  neighborhood  music. 
*  store,  too,  looking  for  Loren's  rec- 
ords, for  songsheets  on  which  his  pic- 
ture appeared.  It  was  in  the  music 
store  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Donald  Robertson.  I'd  seen  Don- 
ald around  school,  and  several  times 
during  the  summer  I'd  seen  him  at  the 
music  store,  but  I'd  never  paid  much 
attention  to  him  except  to  note,  in 
passing,  that  he  was  nice  looking — tall 
and  thin  and  brown-skinned,  with  an 
upstanding  shock  of  hair.  And  then 
one  day  at  the  music  store  we  were 
both  poring  through  a  bin  of  second- 
hand records,  when  we  saw  the  same 
record  at  the  same  time — an  old  one 
Loren  had  made  when  he  was  an  un- 
known orchestra  singer.  I  reached  for 
it,  and  Donald  reached  for  it,  and  then 
he  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  "We  both 
can't  have  it,"  he  said.  "Have  you  any 
particular  reason  for  wanting  it?" 

"I  collect  Loren  Lane,"  I  said,  and 
then  to  give  strength  to  my  argument, 
I  added,  "I  know  him,  you  see.  We 
come  from  the  same  town." 

He  picked  out  the  record  and  handed 
it  to  me.  "I  guess  friendship  comes  be- 
fore .business  any  day,"  he  said.  "All 
Loren  Lane  means  to  me  is  pocket 
money.  I  picked  up  a  little  now  and 
then,  finding  old  records  and  selling 
them   to   collectors." 

I  took  the  record  and  thanked  him, 
but  I  couldn't  help  feeling  guilty.  After 
all,  I  really  wasn't  a  friend  of  Loren's 
.  .  .  and  taking  the  record  was  the  same 
as  taking  money  from  Donald.  "We've 
a  lot  of  old  records  at  home,"  I  sug- 
gested. "There's  one  Crosby  made  with 
Whiteman  that  I'm  sure  is  worth  some- 
thing. If  you'd  like  to  come  and  look 
them  over — " 

His  face  lighted.    "Would  I!" 

Donald  took  to  dropping  in  at,  the 
house  several  times   a  week,   and  our 
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first  dates  came  about  so  naturally— a 
matter  of  his  staying  to  dinner  and 
taking  me  to  the  movies  afterward — 
that  I  hardly  thought  of  them  as  dates 
at  all.  After  school  started,  and  other 
boys  began  to  ask  me  out,  I  saw  Donald 
oftener  than  anyone  else,  but  he  was 
still  just  a  very  good  friend  to  me. 
Romantically,  day-dreaming  about 
Loren  Lane  was  more  exciting  than 
hours  spent  with  Donald. 

I  still  watched  for  Loren's  name  in 
the  papers,  still  hoarded  every  bit  of 
information  I  could  find  about  him.  I 
knew  where  his  California  ranch  was, 
and  the  stock  it  supported,  knew  that 
Loren.  flew  out  to  it  as  often  as  his 
work  permitted.  I  knew  about  his  pent- 
house apartment  in  New  York,  and  his 
collection  of  miniature  musical  instru- 
ments, and  his  pair  of  black  cocker 
spaniels.  I  knew  that  he  liked  sloppy 
cardigan  sweaters  and  gin  rummy  and 
polo  games  on  Long  Island.  I  suffered, 
too,  whenever  the  syndicated  column 
in  the  Wynwood  paper  reported  Loren 
engaged,  and  I  was  correspondingly 
relieved,  each  time,  when  the  column- 
ist admitted  that  Loren's  romance  with 
this  girl  and  that  had  broken  off. 

The  next  summer,  just  before  we 
started  our  senior  year,  I  began  to  "go 
steady"  with  Donald.  He  kissed  me, 
for  the  first  time,  one  night  when  he 
brought  me  home  from  a  party  at 
Shirleyann's.  "Want  to  know  some- 
thing?" he  asked  huskily. 

I  looked  up  at  him,  thinking  how 
good  he  was,  and  how  dear,  and  how 
surprisingly  strong  his  arms  were,  hold- 
ing me.   "What?" 

"You're  my  girl." 

AS  simply  as  that  it  was  settled,  but  it 
didn't  mean  that  I  forgot  about 
Loren.  Instead,  my  dreams  began  to 
crystallize  into  a  plan  at  the  back  of  my 
mind,  a  plan  that  became  clearer  as  the 
months  went  by.  My  parents  talked  of 
taking  me  on  a  trip  after  I  was  gradu- 
ated from  high  school,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined that  I'd  ask  them  to  take  me  to 
New  York.  It  would  be  simple  enough 
to  look  Loren  up  at  the  studio  from 
which  he  broadcast,  and  then.  .  .  .  That 
was  as  far  as  practical  thinking  carried 
me,  but  my  imagination  went  on  to 
other  meetings  with  Loren,  dinners  at 
his  penthouse,  and  dances  and  drives 
and  the  polo  matches.  The  dreams  I 
wove  around  him  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  feeling  for  Donald.  I  didn't 
stop  to  think  about  it,  but  if  I  had,  I 
might  have  put  it  this  way:  dates  with 
Donald,  going  steady  with  Donald,  and, 
yes,  Donald's  kisses,  were  a  part  of 
school,  of  growing  up;  Loren  belonged 
to  the  future,  to  the  time  when  I  would 
really  be  grown  up,  when  life  would 
really  begin. 

That  time  always  seemed  far  distant 
until  Donald  himself  brought  it  dis- 
turbingly close.  One  May  night,  after 
a  movie  and  sodas  at  the  corner  drug, 
we  didnlt  go  straight  home,  but  drove 
out  the  road  that  led  past  the  river 
and  the  falls.  We  stopped  at  a  spot  that 
overlooked  the  falls,  and  Donald  drew 
me  close  and  kissed  me,  lightly,  as  if 


in   greeting.     "Got   something    to    tell 
you,"  he  whispered. 

I  rested  my  head  against  his  shoul- 
der, looked  up  at  him  with  shining 
eyes.  "What  is  it?"  It  was  a  game,  by 
now.  Donald  would  say,  "You're  my 
girl,"  and  then  I'd  say  teasingly,  "I've 
heard  that  before."  Then  we'd  laugh, 
and  he'd  shake  me  a  little  in  mock  in- 
dignation and  kiss  me  again,  harder, 
this  time,  longer. 

But  instead  he  said,  "My  scholarship 
came  through.  I'll  be  going  to  State 
Tech  in  the  fall." 

"Oh,  Donald,  that's  wonderful!"  I 
knew  how  much  the  scholarship  meant 
to  him,  how  hard  he'd  worked  for  it. 
"I'm  so  glad — " 

"I  hope  you  are."  His  arm  tightened 
around  me.  "I  want  it  to  mean  some- 
thing to  you.  I  know  it's  too  soon  to 
talk  seriously  about  us,  and  what  we're 
going  to  do  and  everything,  but  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  being  away  from  you 
for  months  at  a  time  without — I  mean, 
I'd  like  to  think  that  you  wouldn't  for- 
get me,  and  that  perhaps  later  on  we 
could  plan — " 

He  wasn't  asking  me  to  promise  him 
anything.  I  could  easily  have  given 
him  an  evasive  answer — but  that  wasn't 
the  way  you  talked  to  Donald.  He  was 
asking  me  to  think  seriously  about  the 
future,  that  distant,  dreamy  place  filled 
with  ranchhouses  and  penthouses  and 
polo  on  Long  Island  .  .  .  except  that  the 
future,  in  Wynwood,  with  Donald, 
wouldn't  mean  penthouses  and  polo.  It 
would  be  just  plain,  ordinary,  every- 
day living.  And  besides — surely,  if  you 
were  thinking  of  spending  the  rest  of 
your  life  with  a  man,  shouldn't  there 
be  more  to  your  feeling  for  him  than 
there  was  in  my  feeling  for  Donald? 
Shouldn't  there  be  something  of  a  de- 
lightful uncertainty,  of  excitement,  of 
expectancy? 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do,  exactly.  I  might 
go  to  New  York  this  summer  and  may- 
be look  for  a  job  there." 

Donald  looked  at  me  oddly.  His  lips 
were  smiling  a  little,  but  his  eyes  were 
grave.    "In  a  radio  station,  perhaps?" 

I  flushed,  and  regretted  having  talked 
so  freely  about  Loren.  "I  don't  care 
where  it  is,  just  so  I  get  out  of  Wyn- 
wood." 

"What's  wrong  with  Wynwood?" 

"Everything,"  I  said.  "I  mean,  there's 
nothing  right  with  it.  It's  dull,  and 
little,  and  there's  nothing  exciting  to 
do,  and  no  exciting  people — " 

"Like  Loren  Lane,"  Donald  suggested 
drily. 

"Not  necessarily,"  I  said  stiffly.  "After 
all,  there's  such  a  thing  as  a  career — " 

He  groaned.  "Oh,  Bonnie,  why^lon't 
you  get  those  glamor-ideas  out  of  your 
head?  You're  growing  up — or  you 
ought  to  be.  You're  no  career  girl. 
You'd  be  just  another  typist  in  New 
York,  and  you  know  it.  You  haven't 
any  special  talents,  and  if  you  did  have, 
you  aren't  cut  out  for  the  long,  tough 
job  of  developing  them.  You're  meant 
to  be  (Someone's  wife — " 

I  vrAs  so  angry  I  could  have  cried.  Don- 
a]yc£— talking    (Continued  on  page  98) 


PRESENTING    IN   LIVING    PORTRAITS 


Mary  Noble,  Larry  Noble's  charming  wife,  made  a  successful    /  >ut  last  year.    But 

no  career  will  ever  interfere  with  Mary's  devotion  to  her  hust  >■  *er  home,  her  son. 

(Mary  Noble  is  played  by  Claire  Niesen) 


MAUD  MARLOWE,well-known 
as  a  character  actress,  has  criti- 
cized and  advised  her  way 
through  many  years  of  close 
friendship  with  the  Nobles.  De- 
voted to  five-year-old  LARRY, 
JR.,  protective  toward  his  par- 
ents as  a  lioness  guarding  cubs, 
Maud  is  always  ready  to  share 
either  their  trouble  or  their  fun. 
(played  by  Ethel  Wilson) 


TOM  BRYSON,  who  for  a  long 
time  has  been  Larry's  theatrical 
manager,  last  year  branched  out 
into  play  writing,  and  wrote  the 
play  "Blackout"  in  which  Mary 
Noble  scored  her  first  acting 
success.  Tom  is  a  worldly,  some- 
times tough-sounding  person, 
but  the  Nobles  have  known  him 
long  enough  to  understand  him. 
(played  by  Chuck  Webster) 
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LARRY  NOBLE  is  famous  as  one  of  Broadway's  most  popular,  compelling  actors.  His  career,  for 
a  long  time  a  series  of  satisfying  successes,  was  interrupted  for  a  while  by  the  war.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  Coast  Guard,  Larry  has  returned  to  his  familiar  theatrical  haunts  to  look 
for  a  suitable  new  play.  Because  he  is  having  a  little  difficulty  in  finding  just  the  kind  of  part  he 
wants,  Larry,  a  high-strung,  sensitive  man,  is  becoming  a  trifle  uncertain  of  himself.  Mary  has 
tried  anxiously  to  help  her  husband  in  working  out  his  delicate,  unusual  adjustment  problem. 

(Larry  Noble  is  played  by  James  Meighan) 


Backstage    Wife,   Monday   through   Friday,   4:00   P.M.    EST,   NBC 
Conceived    and    produced    by    Frank    and    Anne    Hummert 
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Many  years  ago,  wealthy, 
attractive  VIRGINIA 
LANSING  was  in  a  play 
with  Larry  Noble.  Now  a 
widow,  her  interest  in 
Larry  is  not  confined  to  his 
career;  she  is  waging  a 
subtle  campaign  to  weaken 
his  confidence  in  himself 
so  that,  by  consoling  him, 
she  can  come  to  mean 
more  in  his  life  than  Mary 
does.  She  finds  her  plans 
hampered  by  her  young, 
charming  sister,  IRENE, 
who  lives  with  her  in  the 
Park  Avenue  apartment 
she  maintains,  because 
Irene  has  become  increas- 
ingly friendly  with  both 
Mary  and  Larry  Noble. 
(Virginia  is  Helen  Claire; 
Irene  is  Andree  Wallace) 
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CLIFF  CALDWELL,  handsome 
young  actor  rehearsing  in  Mary's 
new  play,  does  not  realize  that 
his  romance  with  Irene  may  be 
ruined  by  Virginia  Lansing's 
interference.  Virginia,  who  took 
Irene's  first  love  away  from  the 
inexperienced  young  girl  and 
married  him,  will  not  hesitate  to 
upset  her  sister's  life  again. 
(played  by  Phil  Truex) 


ADA,  Virginia's  maid,  is  more 
of  a  confidante  than  a  servant, 
so  well  schooled  in  the  details 
of  Virginia's  somewhat  peculiar 
life  that  it  is  possible  for  her 
to  defy  her  mistress  without 
danger.  This  has  worked  to 
Irene's  advantage;  Ada,  fond  of 
the  girl,  often  defends  her 
against  her  vindictive  sister. 
(played  by  Kay  Ren  wick) 
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NOW  that  the  war  is  over  I'm  think- 
ing of  writing  to  President  Tru- 
man to  ask  him  to  declare  a 
National  Honeymoon  Week. 

My  Chet  and  I  have  been  married 
almost  three  years — of  which  time  the 
Army  has  generously  allowed  us  to 
spend  maybe  five  weeks  together.  Now 
that  he  is  coming  home  to  stay  I'd  like 
to  stop  thinking  about  radio  and  movies 
and  personal  appearances,  at  least  for 
a  while,  and  concentrate  on  getting 
acquainted  with  my  husband. 

I'll  bet  there  are  thousands  of  other 
young  Army  wives  who  would  get  be- 
hind such  a  project — and  really  make 
things  hot  for  the  government  if  our 
legislators  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  ro- 
mance. 

But  seriously:  the  prospect  of  re- 
union with  my  husband  is  for  me,  as  it 
must  be  for  so  many  other  wartime 
brides,  a  prospect  both  thrilling  and 
terrifying.  Will  he  have  changed?  Or 
will  I?  Will  I  be,  in  fact,  the  girl  he 
has  been  remembering,  and  writing  to, 
and  dreaming  of  coming  home  to?  What 
will  Chet  feel  if  our  fifteen-months-old 
Tweenie  insists  that  he  is  not  da-da  at 
all;  that  da-da  is  that  man  in  the  pic- 
ture frame? 


Wartime  meeting,  hurried  parting,   the  waiting, 

the    letters  ...   a    whole   generation    has 

lived    this    love    story   as    Judy    Canova    lived    it 

By   .JUDY    CANOVA 
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What  a  world,  to  rip  people 
apart  when  thi'y  need  to  be 
together  I  But  we  survived  .  .  . 


I  know  there  will  be  adjustments  to 
make,  for  all  three  of  us — but  I'm  not 
afraid.  Not  really.  Our  lives  together 
started  off  too  beautifully  to  be  vulner- 
able now.  We  will  begin  by  remember- 
ing the  day  on  the  bridge — then  every- 
thing will  be  easy. 

The  day  on  the  bridge  was  the  day 
Chet  proposed.  It  was  in  June  of  1942. 
We  had  not  known  one  another  very 
long — really  known  one  another. 

I  had  met  Chet  England  in  London 
in  1938.  I  was  starring  in  a  show  at 
Cafe  de  Paree  and  was  simply  miser- 
able with  homesickness.  When  Chet,  a 
boy  from  back  home,  came  to  my  dress- 
ing room  with  a  mutual  friend  to  meet 
me  I  could  have  rushed  right  into  his 
arms.  I  didn't.  I  didn't  know  him  and 
I  had  to  pretend  to  be  a  lady,  but  after 
he  had  gone  I  found  myself  wondering 
whether  it  was  the  young  man's  six- 
foot-three  of  beautiful  physique,  and 
his  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  which  had 
bowled  me  over,  or  simply  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  nice  young  man  from  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 

We  didn't  meet  again  for  four  years 
— just  a  few  weeks  before  the  day  on 
the  bridge.  At  that  time  I  .was  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  personal  appearance 
and  Chet  saw  a  notice  in  the  papers 
and  came  to  see  me  again. 

He  still  looked  mighty  good  to  me,  so 
I  decided  it  had  been  the  blond  hair 
and  blue  eyes  and  the  build  all  the 
time.    Not  the  homesickness. 

Happily,  my  run  at  the  Earle  Theater 
in  Philadelphia  was  extended  and  Chet 


set  to  courting  me.  (Or  was  it  the  other 
way  'round? )  When  the  time  came  for 
me  to  go  back  to  New  York  we  were 
warm  friends.  I  hated  to  go.  I  had 
never  had  so  much  fun  with  anybody  in 
two  short  weeks.  Chefs  sense  of  hu- 
mor, it  seemed  to  me,  was  something 
altogether  rare  and  priceless — what 
would  I  do  if  this  had  all  been  just  an 
amusing  interlude,  a  few  dates  because 
I  had  been  handy,  and  sort  of  fun  to 
have  around,  but  nothing  to  be  con- 
sidered permanent? 

This  gave  me  something  to  worry 
about  for  a  few  days  until  Chet  showed 
up  in  New  York.  He  bobbed  up  regu- 
larly for  a  few  weeks.  Then  he  invited 
my  sister  and  me  to  spend  a  week-end 
with  him  and  his  family  at  their  coun- 
try house  outside  Philadelphia.  A  real 
country  week-end  was  what  he  prom- 
ised. If  he  had  any  secret  notions  about 
letting  his  parents  get  a  look  at  the 
crazy  girl  he  was  running  around  with 
he  didn't  mention  them. 

We  flew  down,  I  with  a  few  secret 
notions  of  my  own,  and  some  misgiv- 
ings.   (What  if  they  didn't  like  me?) 

I  forgot  them  when  I  spied  Chet 
waiting  at  the  airport  with  a  station 
wagon,  and  as  we  drove  through  un- 
believably beautiful  country  toward  his 
home  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  Nothing  at  all. 
The  house  was  a  big,  informal,  lived-in 
looking  house.  And  Chefs  mother  and 
father  were  friendly,  hospitable  people 
who  made  us  feel  immediately  at  home. 

"Now  will  you  relax?"  Chet  said. 


How  did  he  know  I  hadn't  been? 

That  afternoon,  Chet  and  I  slipped 
away  from  the  others  for  a  little  walk. 

I  was  wearing  my  hair  in  pigtails, 
slopping  along  in  flat  shoes  and  no 
stockings,  in  a  little-girlish  gingham 
dress. 

Chet  said  I  looked  sixteen.  I  certainly 
didn't  feel  like  a  femme  fatale  whose 
milieu  is  the  smoking,  smelly  insides 
of  a  night  club.  I  didn't  know  how  I 
felt,  except  that  whoever  I  was,  what- 
ever my  destiny,  this  moment  was  ter- 
ribly close  to  happiness. 

I  didn't  know  where  we  were  walk- 
ing, but  Chet  seemed  to  be  leading  the. 
way.  Suddenly  we  came  upon  a  singing 
little    stream,    rushing    along   between 


two  lanes  of  old  trees.  A  narrow  hand- 
rail bridge  led  across  the  water  to  the 
farther  bank.  Chet  stopped  me  half- 
way across  the  bridge  and  asked  me  to 
marry  him. 

There  was  only  one  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion like  that,  asked  in  such  a  setting. 
So  he  slipped  his  gold  signet  ring,  the 
family  crest  worn  smooth  by  many  gen- 
erations of  Englands,  onto  my  engage- 
ment finger.  And  we  kissed.  It  was 
nice.    It  was  wonderful! 

As  I  think  of  it,  the  three  years  he 
has  been  in  the  Army  don't  seem  long 
at  all. 

That  quiet,  blissful  week-end  was 
not  a  harbinger  of  what  was  to  come. 
I  flew  back  to  New  York  and  then  to 


Hollywood  and  we  had  to  continue  our 
courting  by  long  distance. 

In  October,  Chet  went  into  the  Army. 
We  wanted  to  be  married,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  time  or  place  where 
the  Army  would  put  him  and  my  spon- 
sors put  me  simultaneously. 

That  went  on  until  March — when,  at 
last,  I  had  New  York  engagements  at 
the  same  time  that  Chet  was  stationed 
temporarily  at  Mitchell  Field,  L.  I.  On 
March  14  we  piled  Chefs  father  and  a 
few  friends  into  our  car  and  drove  out 
to  Newton,  New  York,  and  were  mar- 
ried, we  thought  quietly,  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  there. 

The  church  looked  empty.  It  just 
seemed  to  hum  (Continued  on  page  88) 


"Tell  her  her  daddy  is  a  master 
sergeant,"  Chet  had,  said  to  me 
wistfully  when  we  said  goodbye. 


Now  let  the  world  be  beautiful  and  safe 


for  people  like  Ricardo  and  me, 


Maria  prayed.  But  how  could 


a  prayer  defeat  this  waiting  evil  ? 


I  WAITED  for  Ricardo  in  the  patio 
of  the  Union  Station  as  we  had 
agreed.  But  I  had  reasons  of  my 
own  for  being  there — its  brooding  sun- 
shine-and-shadow  greenness,  its  flower 
borders  under  the  high,  lovely,  disdain- 
ful arches  that  framed  the  patio  had  a 
hushed  and  waiting  air  that  matched 
the  held-in  eagerness  of  my  own  body. 

Down  the  passageways  on  either  side 
redcaps  streamed  by;  families  joined 
each  other  with  cries  of  welcome;  sol- 
diers— gay  soldiers,  tired  soldiers,  be- 
wildered soldiers — hurried  by  on  their 
way  to  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  midst  of  confusion  I  was  calm. 
I  knew  Ricardo  would  find  me  in  our 
appointed  place. 

But  it  was  an  outward  calm,  because 
inside  a  delirious  ecstasy  was  trembling 
to  the  surface.  Ricardo  was  coming 
home — Sergeant  Ricardo  Martinez — 
coming  home  with  the  points  earned 
for  a  discharge,  a  civilian  again.  Ricardo 
and  I  were  going  to  be  married. 

I  remembered  the  day  he  left  and 
how  he  had  looked  then  with  his  dark 
handsomeness  clouded  by  defiance  and 
resentment  and  something  indescrib- 
able that  was  almost  relief  .  .  .  relief 
in  getting  away  from  the  intolerable 
situation  here  at  home.  He  had  plunged 
into  the  Army  straight  from  the  horror 
of  the  "zoot  suit"  riots,  in  which  he  had 
played  a  not-insignificant  part,  and 
which  had  been  making  a  hell  on  earth 
of  the  lives  of  those  of  us  who  lived 
in  Los  Angeles'  "wrong  side  of  the 
tracks."  The  horror  of  those  days  had 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of 
marriage  or  a  peaceful  life.  But  for 
the  past  year  his  letters  to  me  had 
sounded  strangely  hopeful. 

Though  I  had  continued  to  write  him 
of  the  injustices  and  the  troubles  of  our 
Mexican-American  population  here,  I 
knew  I  had  softened  somewhat  the 
burning  indignation  within  me.  *  After 
all,  it  wasn't  pleasant  reading  for  a 
soldier.  And  in  his  letters  there  had 
been  a  buoyancy,  and  page  after  page 


of  grand-sounding  plans — just  as  if 
there  were  no  discrimination  against 
us,  no  cops,  no  segregated  living,  noth- 
ing to  keep  us  from  living  where  we 
wanted  to  and  working  where  we" 
wanted  and  being  just  like  any  other 
Americans. 

It  bothered  me.  Had  Ricardo  forgot- 
ten? 

"Maria— 1" 

That  deep,  soft,  dearly-remembered 
voice — !  Like  one  in  a  dream  I  turned. 
Like  a  sleepwalker  I  went  into  the 
arms  of  the  tall  soldier  who  had  spoken 
over  my  shoulder.  Ricardo!  His  arms 
stronger  than  I  remembered,  holding 
me;  his  kiss  unembarrassed  in  its  long, 
hard  hungriness;  his  nearness  almost 
overpowering  after  so  long  apart — but 
he  was  Ricardo — and  he  was  mine.  He 
loved  me.  His  kiss  told  me  he  loved 
me. 

"Maria — cara — "  he  murmured  shyly 
against  my  hair. 

"Darling  Ricardo—"  I  whispered. 
For  so  long  I  had  schooled  myself  to 
speak  and  think  only  in  English  that 
now  even  in  this  most  personal  inti- 
macy I  could  not  respond  in  Spanish. 
"Oh,  it's  so  wonderful  to  have  you 
back!  They're  all  waiting  at  your 
house — your  mama  and  mine  and  Tani 
and  Jose  and  .  .  .  but  I  wanted  to  see 
you  first." 

"I'm  glad  you  did,  Maria.  I've  kept 
my  eyes  nearly  shut  ever  since  I  got 
off  that  train.  I  wanted  my  first  glimpse 
of  home  to  be  that  black  cloud  of  your 
hair  and  your  eyes — "  he  kissed  the  tip 
of  my  nose  lightly.  Then  he  turned, 
suddenly.  He  waved  at  four  tall, 
laughing  soldiers  who  were  pushing 
their  way  through  the  crowd  toward 
us — "Here  she  is,  Slim!"  Ricardo  called 
to  them.  "Over  here — this  is  Maria." 
They  had  reached  us  now.  "Maria — 
Slim  Westerlund,  Bob  Martin,  Jimmy 
Kelly.  We  stuck  together  in  one  crew 
all  over  those  cussed  Pacific  Islands — 
now  they're  going  to  stick  around  here 
for  a  day  and  see  a  little  of  Los  Angeles 
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before     they     take     off    for     home." 

I  shook  hands  with  them  dazedly— 
while  all  the  while  my  mind  was  regis- 
tering, with  a  kind  of  shock,  the  tow 
head  of  one,  the  red  curls  of  the  other, 
the  Irish  face  of  Jim  KeDy.  Gavachos — 
the  word  we  had  for  all  other  Ameri- 
cans^— outsiders — the  envied  ones — the 
hated  ones — formed  itself  on  my  lips. 
And  they  were  friends  of  Ricardo's! 

The  one  called  Kelly  let  out  a  long 
wolf-whistle.  "Woo-woo — she's  a 
honey,  Ric.  Just  what  you  said,  and 
more.  A  black-eyed  senorita  .  .  .  hey, 
I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean — "  he  must 
have  seen  me  stiffen  under  his  frank 
survey  and  his  franker  words.  "You'll 
have  to  forgive  us,  Maria.  We're  not 
civilized  yet." 

His  smile  was  so  friendly  I  relaxed. 
"I'm  proud  to  meet  any  friends  of 
Ricardo's  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
our  city,"  I  said,  timidly. 

Ricardo  linked  his  arm  in  mine,  pull- 
ing me  away.  "We'll  see  you  at  eight 
o'clock  at  the  top  of  Olvera  Street, 
guys.  Find  yourselves  a  USO  and  Maria 
and  I'll  show  you  the  town  tonight." 
They  were  on  their  way  and  Ricardo 
and  I  were  walking  slowly  out  of  the 
Station  grounds  and  toward  the  Plaza. 

This  Plaza — the  twisted  narrow 
streets  that  radiated  out  from  it — the 
beautiful  old  Church  of  our  Lady  The 
Queen  of  the  Angels  that  stood  opposite 
— the  little  park  itself — the  tall  towers 
of  the  City  Hall  beyond  that  seemed  to 
hem  us  in — this  was  the  center,  the 
breath  of  life  for  our  Mexican  district. 
This  was  the  oldest,  the  most  pictur- 
esque section  of  Los  Angeles. 

".  .  .  Main,  Machessault,  Ferguson 
Alley  .  .  ."  Ricardo  softly  chanted  as 
we  strolled  into  the  park.  "Hello,  old 
fellow — still  here?"  he  said  gaily  to  the 
statue  of  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve  in 
the  center.  It  was  flippancy,  but  there 
was  pride  beneath  it.  We  were  all 
proud  of  those  fierce  adventurous 
Spaniards  who  had  first  conquered 
California  and  civilized  it  and  governed 
it — until  the  Americanos  came  along. 

Even  now,  the  old  bronze  bells  of  the 
Church  were  chiming  overhead — just  as 
they  had  done  for  those  early  Spaniards. 

And  we  who  were  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Mexican  decent  and  Ameri- 
can citizenship  both  loved  and  hated 
these  streets.  We  loved  its  gaiety  when 
the  lamps  along  Olvera  Street  were  lit 
at  night  and  strolling  troubadors  sang 
the  songs  of  old  Spain  and  the  haunting 
love-plaints  of  Mexico.  Here  old  and 
young  met  and  played  and  gossiped  and 
ate  of  the  steaming  frijoles  and  tamales 
and  enchiladas.  The  tourists  coming 
here  were  welcomed  for  the  coins  they 
spent  and  despised  for  their  patroniz- 
ing manners. 

We  hated  the  Plaza,  too — we  younger 
ones.  Because*  it  was  at  once  our  home 
and  our  prison.  It  marked  a  boundary 
line  that  could  not  be  found  on  any 
map — but  it  was  there.  It  rimmed  the 
"Mexican"  district  to  set  us  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  city.  We  were  not 
wanted  elsewhere  in  Los  Angeles — at 
least  not  in  the  more  select  residential 
districts.  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Neil  must  love  her,  Lelis  thought,   because  she  loved    him  so. 
Then  why  was.  he  waiting,  watching?    In  what  way  was  she  failing  him? 
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THE  TRAIN  was  crowded,  but  gay  with 
the  sounds  of  voices,  the  tinkle  of  laugh- 
ter. The  Captain  who  shared  my  seat  was 
thoughtful,  though.  "Do  you  think  it's  going 
to  be  the  way  we  expect?"  he  asked,  when  he 
learned  that  I,  too,  was  going  home  for  good. 

I  smoothed  the  skirt  of  my  uniform.  For 
three  years  now  P  had  been  a  Wac.  T/4  Lelis 
McNamara.  But  next  week — maybe  tomorrow 
— I'd  be  out  of  this  uniform,  wearing  clothes 
like  that  girl  across  the  aisle.  A  print  dress, 
flowers  in  my  hair,  a  coat  with  a  fur  collar. 
"Why  shouldn't  it  be  what  we  expect,  Cap- 
tain?" I  asked,  almost  defiantly.  I  was  so 
excited!   I'd  dreamed  of  coming  home  so  long. 

"I  was  only  wondering,"  he  said.  He  rose. 
"Care  for  something  to. eat?" 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  dimpled.  We  made  our 
swaying  way  through  the  long  line  of  cars  to 
the  diner,  and  then  we  stopped  talking  of 
serious  things. 

The  Captain  got  off  a  long  time  before  I  did. 
I  saw  a  blonde  girl  race  up  to  him,  at  the 
station.  I  saw  him  gather  her  close.  I  looked 
away,  tears  stinging  me.  For  the  Captain,  I 
hoped  fiercely,  coming  home  would  be  exactly 
what  he  had  expected. 

I  sat  alone,  then.  And  as  the  train  drew 
closed  to  Bennetville,  my  blood  began  to  hum. 
I  looked  out  of  the  window,  seeing  the 
familiar  fields,  the  gray  highway  down  which 


Jack  grinned,  making  me  a  low  bow. 

'Welcome  home,  soldier!"   Home!   It  was 

all  the  same,  just  as  I  remembered. 


I  used  to  ride  so  often.  Well  known  barns, 
remembered  houses,  flashed  by.  Home!  Un- 
steadily, I  got  up  and  went  to  the  ladies  lounge. 
I  did  my  face  over  with  trembling  fingers.  I 
combed  my  hair,  put  my  uniform  cap  on  again 
at  a  perkier  angle.   Home! 

Unless  you  too  have  been  away  from  home 
for  three  years — unless  you've  known  the 
discipline  and  the  deepdown  satisfaction  of 
serving  in  the  Women's  Army,  unless  you've 
seen  many  places,  done  hard,  demanding  duty, 
as  I  had — and  the  girls  with  whom  I'd  served 
— maybe  you  won't  understand  what  it  meant 
to  me  to  be  coming  home.  In  New  Guinea,  in 
the  jungle,  where  in  haw  huts  and  tents 
we  had  kept  the  records  and  speeded  the  com- 
munications of  bomber  squadrons,  I  had 
dreamed  of  Bennetville.  Through  the  hot,  wet 
nights,  when  in  homemade  "clubs"  the  boys 
had  played  dance  music  for  us  on  cracked 
records,  and  vied  for  our  smiles,  the  crisp 
cold  nights  of  Bennetville  had  lived  in  my 
mind.  I'd  drive  in  a  jerky  jeep  with  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  Wacs,  and  remember  the  nights 
in  Pete  Angus'  stripped-down  jaloppy,  back 
home. 

We  wore  pants  in  the  jungle,  we  Wacs.  Even 
our  uniform  skirts  were  too  feminine  for  the 
mud  and  the  mosquitoes  and  the  rugged  duty. 
We  waited  for  the  mail  in  New  Guinea, 
hungrily,  impatiently.  For  me,  it  was  mail 
with  the  Bennetville  stamp  that  sent  my  heart 
racing.  And  now,  after  so  long — here  I  was, 
on  a  train  pulling  into  the  depot!  Maybe  there 
are  no  words  for  what  that  means  to  a  girl. 
Or  maybe  I  had  dreamed  too  long. 

I  only  know  that  standing  there  in  the  car 
vestibule,  drinking  in  the  brown  shingle  depot 
and  the  parked  cars  and  the  familiar  stores 
across  the  square,  I  felt  a  momentary  dismay. 
Had  home  always  been  this  small?  There 
seemed  a  dinginess  about  it.  I  had  remem- 
bered it  with  brightness  over  everything. 

An  instant  later,  I  was  getting  down,  and 
Mother's  voice  cried,  "Lelis!  Oh,  my  darling!" 
Her  arms  were  around  me.  Her  tear-wet 
cheek  was  close  to  mine.  "Lelis,  honey,"  she 
sobbed.    "Oh,  my  baby,  it's  been  so  long." 

Behind  Mother  there  were  my  sister  Katsy 
and  Jock,  her  husband.  Over  Mother's  shoul- 
der, I  grinned  at  them. 

"Darling,  you're  so  thin!"  Mother  fretted, 
hovering  close  as  Katsy  kissed  me,  and  Jock 
pressed  my  hand  in  a  hard,  firm  grip. 

"She  looks  marvelous!"  Katsy  said.  "Heav- 
ens, that  luscious  tan — and  those  blue  eyes." 


Si 


' 
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Neil  must  love  her,  Lelis  thought,   because  she  loved   him  so. 
Then  why  was  he  waiting,  watching?   In  what  way  was  she  failing  him? 


I 


!' 
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THE  TRAIN  was  crowded,  but  gay  with 
er  TW?  °f  V°iclS>  the  iinkle  S ^S- 
iu       vf;«^e  tCaptam  who  shared  my  seat  wa^ 

tnKfUl>  th°Ugh-    "Do  y°u  think^t-s  S 

earned  th^?I^neXPeCt?"he  asked'  w" 
I  ™„hl, M°°'  W-as  going  home  f<>r  good. 
I  smoothed  the  skirt  of  my  uniform     For 

McNamara8  B*  ne^  "T  "  Wm-  ^"*X 
Mcmmara    But  next  week— maybe  tomorrow 

—Id  be  out  of  this  uniform,  wearing  clothes 

hke  that  girl  across  the  aisle.   A  print  dress 

SS?^\F  f/^\a  coat  with  a  fur  coUar'. 

Why  shouldn't  it  be  what  we  expect,  CaP: 

I  J,IT,!,Sked'  abnost  defiantly.     I  was  so 

excited!  I'd  dreamed  of  coming  home  so  long 

«r«  J"E        Y  w°nderi«g."  he  said.    He  rose.' 
Care  for  something  to  eat'" 

"Thank  you  sir,"  I  dimpled.  We  made  our 
paying  way  through  the  long  line  of  cars  to 
the  diner  and  then  we  stopped  talking  of 
serious  things.  T  6 

The  Captain  got  off  a  long  time  before  I  did 
I  saw  a  blonde  girl  race  up  to  him,  at  the 
station.  I  saw  him  gather  her  close.  I  looked 
away  tears  stinging  me.  For  the  Captain,  I 
hoped  fiercely,  coming  home  would  be  exactly 
what  he  had  expected. 

I  sat  alone,  then.  And  as  the  train  drew 
closed  to  Bennetville,  my  blood  began  to  hum 
I  looked  out  of  the  window,  seeing  the 
familiar  fields,  the  gray  highway  down  which 


Jack  grinned,  making  me  a  low  bow. 

'Welcome  home,  soldier!"  Home!  It  was 

all  the  same,  just  as  I  remembered. 


I  used  to  ride  so  often.  Well  known  barn* 
steadUyeitdoth0USe!S  flashed  *    H™!    "- 

rs&^^r0™ c!p  ofag- 

for^thrp/0?  t0°  haVf  been  away  from  home 
for   three    years-unless   you've   known    the 

servTn^fn  t£d  &  deepdown  satisfacTon  of 
serving  in  the  Women's  Army,  unless  you've 

aseinhmaHny  P!f?vf'  d°ne  hard'  demand1„gyduty! 
as  I  had-and  the  girls  with  whom  I'd  served 
-maybe  you  won't  understand  what  it  meant 
to  me  to  be  coming  home.  In  New  Guinea,  in 
the  jungle,    where   in   haw   huts   and    tents 

Zn  w1"*4  thf  T°rds  and  sPeeded  **  com! 
munications    of    bomber    squadrons,    I    had 

df„Mmed  °f  BennetviUe.  Through  the  hot,  wet 
nights  when  in  homemade  "clubs"  the  boys 
had  played  dance  music  for  us  on  cracked 
records,  and  vied  for  our  smiles,  the  crisp 
cold  nights  of  Bennetville  had  lived  in  my 
mind  Id  drive  in  a  jerky  jeep  with  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  Wacs,  and  remember  the  nights 
in  Pete  Angus'  stripped-down  jaloppy,  back 
home. 

We  wore  pants  in  the  jungle,  we  Wacs.  Even 
our  uniform  skirts  were  too  feminine  for  the 
mud  and  the  mosquitoes  and  the  rugged  duty 
We  waited  for  the  mail  in  New  Guinea 
hungrily,  impatiently.  For  me,  it  was  mail 
with  the  Bennetville  stamp  that  sent  my  heart 
racing.  And  now,  after  so  long— here  I  was 
on  a  train  pulling  into  the  depot!  Maybe  there 
are  no  words  for  what  that  means  to  a  girl 
Or  maybe  I  had  dreamed  too  long. 

I  only  know  that  standing  there  in  the  car 
vestibule,  drinking  in  the  brown  shingle  depot 
and  the  parked  cars  and  the  familiar  stores 
across  the  square,  I  felt  a  momentary  dismay. 
Had  home  always  been  this  small?  There 
seemed  a  dinginess  about  it.  I  had  remem- 
bered it  with  brightness  over  everything. 

An  instant  later,  I  was  getting  down,  and 
Mother's  voice  cried,  "Lelis!  Oh,  my  darling!" 
Her  arms  were  around  me.  Her  tear-wet 
cheek  was  close  to  mine.  "Lelis,  honey,"  she 
sobbed.    "Oh,  my  baby,  it's  been  so  long." 

Behind  Mother  there  were  my  sister  Katsy 
and  Jock,  her  husband.  Over  Mother's  shoul- 
der, I  grinned  at  them. 

"Darling,  you're  so  thin!"  Mother  fretted, 
hovering  close  as  Katsy  kissed  me,  and  Jock 
pressed  my  hand  in  a  hard,  firm  grip. 

"She  looks  marvelous!"  Katsy  said.  "Heav- 
ens, that  luscious  tan — and  those  blue  eyes." 
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"Yep,"  Jock  agreed.  "The  South  Pa- 
cific has  made  a  tearing  beauty  of  our 
Nell." 

"We  were  all  tearing  beauties  down 
there,"  I  smiled.  "There  simply  weren't 
enough  girls  for  all  those  guys.  You 
see,  they're  prejudiced  in  favor  of  girls 
with  shoes  on — even  if  the  shoes  have 
to  be  boots." 

"You  must  tell  me  about  it,  every 
single  little  bit  of  it,"  Katsy  com- 
manded. "I've  been  so  jealous!  Me, 
stuck  home  here,  making  beds." 

"You're  our  heroine,"  Jock  explained. 
He  added,  almost  morosely,  "Every 
time  she  had  a  fight  with  me  she  said 
she  only  wished  to  goodness  she'd 
joined   the   Wac." 

"Now,  children!"  Mother  put  in. 
"Come  along,  Lelis."  She  clung  to  my 
arm.    "The  car's  over  here." 

They  chattered  insistently,  catching 
me  up  on  all  the  news  as  we  went  down 
the  streets  I'd  known  all  my  life.  Pass- 
ing the  Kent  house,  Mother  said,  "Her 
boy's  back.  But  Allan  Simpson,  you 
remember  him,  Lelis — he  wasn't  so 
lucky." 

"Netta  Simpson  has  a  baby,"  Katsy 
murmured.  She  told  me  about  the  girls 
I'd  gone  to  school  with.  Who  had  mar- 
ried since  I  left,  which  ones  had  gone 
to  Washington  to  work.  "Funny,  only 
one  other  girl  in  your  class  went  into 
service,  Lelis.  Alice  Fields,  she's  a 
Wave." 

Jock  pulled  up  with  a  flourish  at  the 
house.  He  grinned,  getting  out  and 
\  making  me  a  low  bow,  "Welcome  home, 
soldier." 

]V|Y  THROAT  tightened.  Home!  I 
"•*  looked  up  at  the  second  story  win- 
dows. My  own  room!  "It's  all  just  the 
same,"  I  whispered.  "Oh,  gosh,  it's  good 
to  be  here!"  Even  the  fact  that  the  crisp 
white  curtains  at  the  window  hadn't 
been  changed,  that  the  same  old  pillows 
were  in  place  on  the  porch  glider 
touched  me. 

"Our  neighbors  are  practically  falling 
out  of  their  windows,"  Katsy  whispered. 
"This  is  the  nosiest  town!" 

"Naturally,  they  want  to  see  Lelis," 
Mother  said.  "I'm  giving  a  little  party, 
tomorrow   or   next   day." 

Katsy's  eye  caught  mine.  Oh,  I  didn't 
want  to  be  surrounded  by  eager,  silly 
old  ladies,  asking  me  well-meant, 
stupid  questions.  But  if  it  would  make 
Mother  happy,  I  knew,  I'd  be  sweet  to 
them  all. 

"You  must  be  worn  out,  two  nights 
on  the  train!"  Mother  said  tenderly. 
"I'm  taking  you  right  upstairs,  darling. 
A  good  hot  bath  and  bed,  that's  what 
you  need." 

"Oh,  no,  Mother.  I'm  all  right.  I'm 
fine!"  I  laughed.  "You  should  have 
seen  me  on  the  transport!  Eight  girls 
in  a  cabin  meant  for  four,  and  jammed 
decks,  and  we  never  went  to  sleep  any- 
way.   I'm  durable." 

"It  must  have  been  such  fun,"  Katsy 
murmured  softly.  "Oh,  Lelis,  I  do  envy 
you!" 

"Lelis  was  not  in  the  Army  for  fun," 
Mother  snapped.  "And  the  trip  across 
the  Pacific  cannot  have  been  fun  either. 
I  insist,  dear — a  bath,  and  into  bed 
with  you.  I  don't  want  you  getting  sick 


now"    With  a  rueful  smile,  I  gave  in. 

Almost,  I  had  forgotten  how  stubborn 
Mother  could  be,  when  it  was  for  our 
own  good,  mine  and  Katsy's.  I  had  a 
queer,  stifled  feeling,  going  obediently 
up  the  stairs  with  Mother  cooing  behind 
me.  Somehow,  the  splendid,  self-reliant 
adultness  the  Army  had  ingrained  in 
me  ebbed  a  little.  And  then  Mother  was 
throwing  open  the  door  of  my  room. 

"I  didn't  change  a  thing.  All  your 
old  books,  the  perfume  you  left,  the 
same    bedspread — " 

"It's  sweet,  Mother.    It's  wonderful." 

Yet  why  was  it  like  crawling  back 
into  the  shell  of  the  outgrown  Lelis — 
the  girl  who  had  worked  at  the  bank 
downtown,  and  been  almost  afraid  to 
enlist?  Why  was  seeing  this  same  nar- 
row bed,  the  skirted  dressing  table, 
the  crystal  bottle  of  perfume  Pete 
Angus  had  given  me,  like  walking  back 
into  yesterday? 

Mother  watched  me,  her  eyes  bright 
and  prodding.  "Take  off  your  uniform, 
dear.  I'll  run  your  bath."  She  bustled 
about  getting  clean  towels.  She  insisted 
on  opening  my  canvas  luggage,  getting 
out  my  robe.  "No,  don't  bother,  dar- 
ling, I'll  do  it  all  for  you!"  She  added, 
"Heaven  knows,  after  jungles  and  air- 
planes and  war,  you  need  a  rest!  I'm 
going  to  see  that  you  get  it,  darling." 

It  was  sweet  of  her,  yet  her  solicitous- 
ness  crowded  me.  I  felt  mean,  des- 
picable. But  for  so  long  I'd  been  crisply 
self-sufficient — it  made  me  feel  silly,  to 
have  Mother  taking  my  robe  and  slip- 
pers into  the  bathroom  and  testing  the 
water  for  me. 

Later,  lying  back  among  the  piled-up 
pillows,  Mother  brought  me  supper  on 
a  tray. 

"This  is  luxury,  all  right,"  I  laughed. 
"But  gosh,  you  make  me  feel  like  an 
invalid,  too." 

"Nonsense,  darling!"  She  sat  down 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  insisting  that  I 
eat  every  mouthful.  "Drink  your  milk, 
dear.    You're  far  too  thin." 

In  the  doorway,  Katsy  watched  me, 
something  veiled  and  strange  in  her 
eyes.  "Mother's  having  the  time  of  her 
life,"  she  said  finally.  "Well,  Jock  and 
I  had  better  be  going.  See  you  to- 
morrow." 

It  wasn't  the  gay,  talking-until-dawn 
homecoming  I'd  looked  forward  to. 
But  it  was  good  to  relax,  good  to  have 
Mother  kissing  me  goodnight,  good  to 
be  home  after  all. 

When  did  -Mother's  possessiveness, 
her  insistence  on  treating  me  like  a 
baby,  begin  to  snipe  at  my  nerves?  She 
fluttered  around  me  all  the  time,  until 
I  longed  to  rush  out  of  the  house,  to 
walk  fast  in  clear,  free  air,  blissfuUy 
alone. 

Was  it  the  party  for  the  neighbors 
that  started  it?    They  crowded  around 
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me,  well-meaning  women  who'd  seen 
me  grow  from  a  skinny  little  girl  into 
a  young  woman.  "The  Army  really 
needed  girls  in  New  Guinea?" 

"We  did  all  the  communications,"  I 
explained.  "Radio,  and  the  headquarters 
desk  work." 

"It  seems  so  unfeminine,"  someone 
murmured.  "So  many  soldiers  around 
and  the  rough  life — " 

Another  lady  said  crisply,  "Stuff! 
Women  are  people." 

KATSY  passed  cake  and  sandwiches, 
cocking    an    eyebrow    at   me    now 
and  then  in  amused  sympathy. 

"Were  you  ever  anywhere  where  war 
came  close,  Lelis?"  they  asked  me, 
breathlessly.  "Real  air  raids — and 
Japs?" 

I  thought  of  our  base  in  New  Guinea, 
and  the  ground  crews  sweating  over  the 
bombers.  I  heard  the  sound  of  Jap  en- 
gines, and  saw  the  tired  faces  of  the 
boys  piling  out  of  returning  ships.  But 
I  said,  "Oh,  it  was  pretty  well  taped 
up  by  the  time  we  arrived." 

"Naturally,  they  wouldn't  have  sent 
girls  anywhere  really  dangerous," 
Mother  cut  in. 

II  had  a  dizzy,  unreal  feeling.  Did 
these  women  ever  read  the  newspapers? 
Where  had  they  been  through  all  the 
months  and  years? 

But  the  party  was  a  success,  even 
though  Mrs.  Anniston,  who  lived  next 
■  door,  asked  me  archly,  "Now  that  you're 
home  and  Pete  Angus  is  coming  home 
soon,  Lelis,  we'll  be  hearing  very  in- 
teresting news,  won't  we?" 

I  stiffened.  Pete.  That  was  one  thing 
they  didn't  know  about,  yet.  My  heart 
dived.  You  see,  all  Bennetville  knew 
that  Pete  and  I  had  been  going  together 
ever  since  we  were  kids.  Pete  had  got 
me  my  job  at  the  bank,  after  I  gradu- 
ated from  High.  He  was  the  first  boy 
who  eve*r  kissed  me.  Pete  took  me  to 
my  first  dance.  I'd  biked  with  him, 
gone  fishing  and  swimming  and  roller 
skating  with  him.  But  I  wasn't  going 
to  marry  him. 

Because  Pete  Angus  was  married  al- 
ready. He'd  been  married  for  two 
years. 

This  noisy  room  faded,  and  I  was 
back  in  New  Guinea.  Back  in  the 
muddy  street  outside  the  barrack  huts, 
and  Pete  was  saying,  "Gosh,  Lelis! 
Gosh,  I  can't  believe  it!" 

He  had  come  in  on  a  plane  a  few 
moments  before.  "One  of  the  guys  from 
here  told  me  a  Wac  named  McNamara 
was  stationed  here,  but  I  was  pretty 
sure  it  wouldn't  turn  out  to  be  you." 
His  lean,  brown  face  creased  into  the 
grin  I  knew  so  well,  and  his  big  hands 
kept  shaking  mine.  "Gosh,  this  is 
marvelous!  This  is — hey,  this  calls  for 
a  celebration!" 

He  told  me  his  mother  had  written 
that  I'd  left  for  the  Pacific.  "But  she 
said  they  all  thought  you  were  in 
Hawaii.  How  long  you  been  here?  Oh, 
Lelis!" 

We  walked  over  to  the  canteen  the 
boys  had  fixed  up,  and  Pete  talked 
eagerly  of  home  and  our  folks.  Then 
he  said,  "I've  got  something  to  show 
you." 

He  pulled  out  his  wallet.    His  eyes 


dreamed  over  the  snapshot  for  an  in- 
stant before  he  handed  it  to  me.  It  was 
a  girl — a  smiling  blonde  girl  standing 
in  the  sunlight,  a  very  young  baby  in 
her  arms.  "You  can't  see  Junior  so 
good — mostly  blanket,  huh?  But  he's 
a  humdinger.  I've  got  another  picture 
of  him  somewhere — " 

"Pete  Angus,  you  got  married!" 

"I  sure  did,"  he  said.  "The  thing  is, 
Lelis — she's  Australian.  I — well,  I — I — " 

"So  that's  why  no  one  at  home 
knows!" 

"You  know  how  Ma  is,"  he  said  de- 
fensively. "No  use  in  her  crying  her 
eyes  out,  and  carrying  on  imagining  a 
lot  of  hooey.  I  just  thought,  when  I 
bring  Amy  home  in  person — " 

What  do  you  say  to  a  boy  you've 
been  half-in-love  with,  when  without 
warning  he  breaks  the  news  that  he  has 
a  wife  and  child?  My  throat  was  tight, 
and  there  was  a  roaring  in  my  ears. 
Pete's  face  blurred  above  me.  I 
couldn't  speak. 

Pete  noticed  nothing,  because  now 
he  was  eagerly  telling  me  how  he'd  met 
Amy,  on  leave  in  Melbourne.  -He  was 
telling  me  about  her  folks,  and  how 
wonderful  they'd  been  to  him.  "We 
might  even  live  there,  after  I  take  her 
home  to  visit  Ma,"  he  said. 

"But  your  good  job  in  the  Bank! 
Though  it's  w-wonderful  Pete.  I — I'm 
so  h-happy  for  you." 

Maybe  I  couldn't  have  carried  it  off 
like  that  if  I'd  been  really  in  love  with 
Pete  Angus.  Maybe  ift  there  had  been 
something  deeper  than  growing  up  to- 
gether and  being  used  to  each  other, 
it  would  have  (Continued  on  page  89) 


Maybe  it  began  the  night  we  looted  the 
Five  and  Ten  on  Third  Avenue. 
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Helpless  and  demanding,  a  bal 
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CAROL  WEST  (played  by  Joan  Alexander  in  A 
Woman's  Life,  CBS  daily  at  11:30  AM.  EST)  has 
brought  up  her  own  son  Mikey  along  the  lines 
she    suggests    here    for    all    prospective    mothers. 


By  CAROL  WEST 

of  "A  Woman's  Life" 


THIS  was  intended  for  Barbara.  It 
was  written  one  afternoon,  right 
after  Barbara  and  Steve  told  us 
they  were  going  to  get  married.  The 
news  made  me  feel  wonderful  and 
happy  and  expansive — as  though  I  had 
to  do  something  very  special  for  Bar- 
bara, give  her  something  very  different. 
In  that  mood  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
this.  I  wrote  it  and  put  it  away  care- 
fully for  that  day  in  the  future,  when 
Barbara  would  come  to  me  to  confide 
that  she  was  going  to  have  her  first 
baby.  It  was  possible  to  look  ahead  that 
far,  then.  Now  .  .  .  well,  now,  I  can 
hardly  bear  to  remember  all  the  things 
I  planned  and  hoped  for  Barbara.  It 
will,  be  a  long  time,  now — if  ever — 
before  anything  like  this  will  be  useful 
to  her;  the  accident  which  interfered 
with  her  marriage  to  Steve  came  so 
near  to  wrecking  her  life  completely! 
When  Michael  and  I  came  across  it 
as  we  were  packing  some  things,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  to  bits.  Then 
I  thought  about  it.  I  thought  about  the 
days  in  which  we  live,  when  so  many 
girls — very  much  like  Barbara — will 
be  marrying  the  boys  coming  home 
from  the  war,  or  who,  having  been 
married  hurriedly  during  the  war,  will 
be  settling  down  to  family  life  for.  the 


first  time,  now.  And  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  some  of  these  young  girls 
might  get  some  good  out  of  this,  which 
is  a  compilation  of  some  of  my  own 
experience  in  motherhood,  some  of  the 
wisest  and  clearest  of  the  many  things 
I  read  right  after  young  Mikey  was 
born,  and  some  of  the  sane  advice  given 
me   by   a   cooperative   baby   specialist. 

Remember,  this  was  in- 
tended for  Barbara. 

"Darling  .... 

It's  wonderful  news. 
And  I'm  glad  for  you — 
and  for  Steve. 

It  will  be  great  fun. 
You'll  see.  Being  a  mother, 
for  the  first  time  especial- 
ly, is  the  most  fascinating, 
the  most  marvelous  and 
the  most  terrifying  thing, 
all  at  the  same  time.  You'll 
know  what  I  mean,  when 
they  show  you  that  little, 
probably  not  very  attrac- 
tive, red-faced,  scrawny 
urchin  for  the  first  time.  You'll  prob- 
ably think — as  I  did,  and  as  most  moth- 
ers do,  I  understand — What  will  I  do 
with  him?  How  will  I  ever  take  care 
of  him?  He's  so  little!  And  there  will  be 
something   a    little   frightening   in   the 
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thought  of  what  a  job  you've  started. 
That's  a  very  natural  feeling  to  get. 
It's  also  the  first  feeling  you'll  abso- 
lutely  and  quickly  have   to   get  over. 
Because,    once    having    embarked    on 
motherhood,    you    have    automatically 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  remain- 
ing calm  and  unfrightened  and  gentle 
in  any  and  all  situations.  For,  darling, 
the  thing  your  baby  will 
need  most  in  the  world — 
especially  right  in  the  be- 
ginning— is  you.  He'll  need 
to    feel    he's    wanted — al- 
ways,  to  know  that   you 
love    him — always,    that 
you're  there  to  do  what  he 
needs    done — always,    that 
you're     there     when     he 
needs  you — always. 

Don't  let  the  sound  of 
that  terrify  you.  It  isn't  as 
awful  as  it  sounds,  or  as 
twenty  -  four  -  hours-a-day 
as  it  sounds.  In  fact,  if 
your  baby  just  starts  out 
feeling  sure  of  all  these  things,  really 
sure  because  they  are  true — and  you 
can't  fool  babies,  incidentally,  about 
things  like  feelings — he'll  make  many 
fewer  demands  on  your  time  and  en- 
ergy and  attention. 
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Happy,  secure  babies  demand  only 
the  absolutely  necessary  things,  like 
feeding  when  they're  hungry,  drying 
when  they're  wet  and  covering  when 
they're  cold.  As  they  grow  a  bit  older, 
they  also  need  a  certain  amount  of  play 
— but  not  very  much.  A  baby  who's 
sure  of  himself  and  his  mother's  love, 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  these  de- 
mands will  be  met  when  he  expresses 
them.  The  rest  of  the  time,  he'll  go 
along  in  his  own  private  little  world, 
perfectly  contented  with  it. 

On  that  "expressing  themselves" 
matter,  here's  a  tip.  Almost  invariably, 
very  small  babies,  up  to  a 
couple  of  months,  only  cry 
because  they're  hungry.  If 
you're  a  smart  mother  and 
want  to  avoid  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  nervewracking 
squalling  periods  and,  later, 
real  feeding  problems — as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  other 
problems — you'll  take  the 
schedule  your  doctor  hands 
you  for  feeding,  glance  at 
it  -once,  and  then  toss  it  in 
the  wastebasket.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  your  doctor  is 
smart  and  on-his-toes,  he'll 
explain  to  you  that  babies  are  not  little 
clocks  and  their  stomachs  are  not  all 
turned  out  in  the  same  factory  and 
that,  therefore,  he  can  have  no  way  of 
judging  exactly  when,  how  often  and 
how  much  your  baby  should  eat.  The 
doctor  can  only  make  a  rough  guess — 
and  that's  all  his  schedule  is.  Your 
baby  will  do  the  actual  scheduling 
himself.  If  you'll  just  pay  attention  to 
him,  he'H  work  out  a  routine  in  a  week 
or  so  and  you'll  find  it  usually  follows 
the  clock — but  at  the  baby's  own  hours. 
He'll  cry  when  he's  hungry  and  your 
job  then  is  to  feed  him  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He'll  stop  eating  when  he's 
had  enough  and  your  job  is  to  stop 
feeding  him,  right  away. 

Maybe  you'll  think  I'm  stressing  this 
too  much.  But  I'm  not.  According  to  all 
I've  read — and  a  lot  that  I've  seen  that 
goes  on  between  mothers  and  their 
babies — establishing  a  proper,  healthy 
and  happy  relationship  between  your- 
self and  your  baby  in  this  one  aspect 
of  its  life — its  feedings — is  probably  the 
most  -important  thing  you  can  do  for 
the  baby's  well  being  and  happiness, 
and  for  your  own. 

Child  psychologists  explain  it  this 
way.  You  have  to  think  of  things  from 
the  baby's  point  of  view.  You  have  to 
remember  how  very  simple  and  basic 
life  is  for  a  baby.  His  first  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  life  is  feeding.  His  first 
dissatisfaction  is  being  hungry.  And  his 
first  human  relationship  is  with  the 
person  who  feeds  him.  If  all  this  is 
handled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
baby  is  not  frustrated,  not  frightened, 
not  forced,  his  first  impressions  of  life 
and  his  mother's  love  are  happy,  secure 
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and  good.  He  will  approach  each  new 
step  in  his  development  with  the  same 
sure  feeling.  If  all  this  is  handled  im- 
properly, you're  likely  to  make  a  prob- 
lem child  out  of  your  baby. 

It's  a  difficult  thing  to  realize,  but 
my  baby  specialist  told  me  that  when 
feeding  problems  do  arise,  it's  almost 
always  the  mother's  fault.  He  says 
mothers  always  worry  that  their  babies 
won't  get  enough  to  eat.  In  a  way,  it's 
natural  for  a  mother  to  want  her  baby 
to  be  fat  and  jolly  and  gay.  But,  my 
doctor  says,  what  mothers  fail  to  un- 
derstand is  that  the  more  they  worry, 
the  more  they  coax  and 
force,  the  more  they'll 
have  to  worry  about  in 
the  end — because  the  more 
pressure  they  put  on,  the 
less  the  baby  will  eat. 

It  works  like  this.  The 
baby  is  hungry,  which  he 
announces  by  crying.  A 
smart  mother  pays  atten- 
tion to  that  and  feeds  the 
baby,  no  matter  what  the 
clock  says.  The  baby  eats 
as  much  as  he  needs,  stops 
when  he's  satisfied  and  has 
a  fine,  wonderful  feeling 
about  the  mother  who  knows  so  well 
what  he  needs  and  when.  He  prob- 
ably goes  right  off  to  sleep,  perfectly 
sure  of  his  little  world  and 
very  happy  in  it.  His 
mother  relaxes  and  goes 
about  her  affairs. 

But,  look  what  happens 
when  a  mother  isn't  smart 
about  it.  The  baby  is 
hungry  and  cries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  clock,  it's  too 
early  and  his  mother  de- 
cides not  to  feed  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  baby 
knows  nothing  about 
clocks  and  doctors'  sched- 
ules. He  just  knows  he's 
hungry  and  keeps  on  cry- 
ing. After  awhile,  finding  that  the  only 
way  he  has  of  expressing  himself  isn't 
getting  him  what  he  needs,  he  gets 
frightened — and  cries  harder.  Mean- 
while, no  matter  how  firmly  she  schools 
herself,  the  baby's  mother  is  getting 
nervous.  And  there's  nothing  so  nerve- 
wracking  as  having  to  listen  to  a  baby 
cry  for  a  long  time.  By  the  time  she 
does  feed  the  baby,  that's  not  relief 
enough  for  her  tired  nerves  and  she 
finds  it  hard  to  be  natural,  easy  and 
gay  with  the  baby,  during  or  after 
the  feeding.  As  for  the  baby,  after  a 
few  such  sessions,  he'll  probably  begin 
to  get  the  idea  that  this  is  what  life 
is  supposed  to  be  like,  that  you  have 
to  cry  and  be  denied,  that  you  must 
always  go  through  a  spell  of  utter 
misery  and  terror  before  you  get  what 
you  need  and  want.  And  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  real  problem  child — one 
who  will  go  around  looking  for  trouble 
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And  look  what  happens  when  a 
mother  worries  about  her  baby  not  get- 
ting enough  to  eat.  The  baby  stops 
suckling — but  there's  more  in  the  bot- 
tle. The  mother  is  afraid  the  baby 
hasn't  had  enough.  She  coaxes.  The 
baby  shows  a  tendency  to  fall  asleep, 
so  she  keeps  clucking  it  under  the  chin 
and  stuffing  the  nipple  in  his  mouth. 
She  really  makes  an  unholy  nuisance 
of  herself  and  the  sleepy,  unhungry 
baby  has  to  put  up  a  fight  to  get  her 
to  leave  him  alone.  He  remembers 
that.  After  awhile,  he  begins  to  asso- 
ciate feeding  with  unpleasantness,  even 
with  temper  and  anger  with  his 
mother.  He  begins  to  refuse  to  eat  at 
all.  And  the  more  stubborn  he  gets, 
the  more  anxious  his  mother  gets.  She 
coaxes  harder,  even  tries  to  force  him 
to  eat.  In  some  ways,  coaxing  is  worse 
than  forcing,  really,  because  the  force 
will  be  met  by  force.  If  the  coaxing 
becomes  too  strenuous,  the  baby  be- 
gins to  attach  more  importance  to 
that  performance  than  he  does  to  the 
eating.  Which  is  again  laying  the 
groundwork  for  serious  problems  later, 
because  the  baby's  learning  to  get 
pleasure  out  of  the  abnormal  charming 
and  bribing,  when  he  should  be  getting 
pleasure  out  of  the  simple,  enjoyable 
process  of  eating  when  he's  hungry. 
I've  devoted  a  lot  of  space  to  this, 
darling,  but  that's  because 
it's  the  first — and  as  I  said 
before — most  important 
hurdle  you'll  bave  to  over- 
come. And,  if  you  do  this 
properly,  everything  else 
will  be  very  simple.  There 
are  a  couple  of  rules  to 
follow — but  the  main  and 
most  outstanding  thing  to 
keep  in  mind,  is  relax — 
relax  about  your  baby  and 
just  plain  love  it.  Here 
are  the  rules,  though: 

1.  Never  force  your  baby 
to  eat  anything.  The  first 
time  you  try  solids  on  him,  he  prob- 
ably won't  like  them.  If  he  refuses 
them,  forget  it  for  a  few  days.  If  he 
takes  them  at  first  and  refuses  them 
later,  again  forget  it.  He'll  take  them 
when  he's  ready.  After  all,  you've 
never  yet  met  an  adult  who  only  drank 
milk. 

2.  Let  the  baby  work  out  his  own 
schedule.  It  may  seem  erratic  and  all 
over  the  place,  the  first  few  days,  but 
in  very  short  order  it  will  fall  into  a 
regular  pattern.  By  this  simple  device, 
you  will  have  established  a  fine,  close 
and  good  relationship  with  your  baby, 
without  any  clash  of  wills,  without  one 
of  you  having  to  be  "smarter"  and 
"stronger"  than  the  other. 

Of  course,  feeding  isn't  the  only 
function  in  a  baby's  life,  although  for 
the  first  months  it  might  just  as  well 
be.  Remember,  I  said  that  almost  al- 
ways,  very    (Continued   on   page  57) 
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Helpless  and  demanding,  a  baby 


an 


By  CAROL  WEST 

of  "A  Woman's  Life" 


CAROL  WEST  (played  by  Joan  Alexander  in  A 
Woman's  Life,  CBS  daily  at  11:30  A.M.  EST)  has 
brought  up  her  own  son  Mikey  along  the  lines 
she    suggests    here    for    all   prospective    mothers. 


THIS  was  intended  for  Barbara.  It 
was   written   one   afternoon,   right 
after  Barbara   and   Steve   told   us 
they  were  going  to  get  married.  The 
news    made    me    feel    wonderful    and 
happy  and  expansive — as  though  I  had 
to  do  something  very  special  for  Bar- 
bara, give  her  something  very  different. 
In  that  mood  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
this.  I  wrote  it  and  put  it  away  care- 
fully for  that  day  in  the  future,  when 
Barbara  would  come  to  me  to  confide 
that  she  was  going  to  have  her  first 
baby.  It  was  possible  to  look  ahead  that 
far,  then.  Now  .  .  .  well,  now,  I  can 
hardly  bear  to  remember  all  the  things 
I  planned  and   hoped  for  Barbara.  It 
will,  be   a   long  time,   now — if   ever — 
before  anything  like  this  will  be  useful 
to  her;  the  accident  which  interfered 
with  her  marriage  to   Steve   came   so 
near  to  wrecking  her  life  completely! 
When  Michael  and  I  came  across  it 
as  we  were  packing  some  things,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  to  bits.  Then 
I  thought  about  it.  I  thought  about  the 
days  in  which  we  live,  when  so  many 
girls — very    much    like    Barbara — will 
be   marrying   the   boys   coming    home 
from  the   war,   or   who,   having   been 
married  hurriedly  during  the  war,  will 
be  settling  down  to  family  life  for  the 


first  time,  now.  And  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  some  of  these  young  girls 
might  get  some  good  out  of  this,  which 
is  a  compilation  of  some  of  my  own 
experience  in  motherhood,  some  of  the 
wisest  and  clearest  of  the  many  things 
I  read  right  after  young  Mikey  was 
born,  and  some  of  the  sane  advice  given 
me   by   a   cooperative   baby   specialist. 

Remember,  this  was  in- 
tended for  Barbara. 

"Darling  .... 

It's  wonderful  news. 
And  I'm  glad  for  you — 
and  for  Steve. 

It  will  be  great  fun. 
You'll  see.  Being  a  mother, 
for  the  first  time  especial- 
ly, is  the  most  fascinating, 
the  most  marvelous  and 
the  most  terrifying  thing, 
all  at  the  same  time.  You'll 
know  what  I  mean,  when 
they  show  you  that  little, 
probably  not  very  attrac- 
tive, red-faced,  scrawny 
urchin  for  the  first  time.  You'll  prob- 
ably think— as  I  did,  and  as  most  moth- 
ers do,  I  understand — What  will  I  do 
with  him?  How  will  I  ever  take  care 
of  him?  He's  so  little!  And  there  will  be 
something   a   little   frightening   in  the 


Never  force  feeding 


thought  of  what  a  job  you've  started. 
That's  a  very  natural  feeling  to  get. 
It's  also  the  first  feeling  you'll  abso- 
lutely and  quickly  have  to  get  over. 
Because,    once    having    embarked    on 
motherhood,    you    have    automatically 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  remain- 
ing calm '  and  unfrightened  and  gentle 
in  any  and  all  situations.  For,  darling, 
the  thing  your  baby  will 
need  most  in  the  world — 
especially  right  in  the  be- 
ginning— is  you.  He'll  need 
to    feel    he's    wanted — al- 
ways, to  know  that  you 
love    him — always,    that 
you're  there  to  do  what  he 
needs   done — always,    that 
you're     there     when     he 
needs  you — always. 

Don't  let  the  sound  of 
that  terrify  you.  It  isn't  as 
awful  as  it  sounds,  or  as 
twenty  -four  -  hours-a-day 
as  it  sounds.  In  fact,  if 
your  baby  just  starts  out 
feeling  sure  of  all  these  things,  really 
sure  because  they  are  true — and  you 
can't  fool  babies,  incidentally,  about 
things  like  feelings — he'll  make  many 
fewer  demands  on  your  time  and  en- 
ergy and  attention. 
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Happy,  secure  babies  demand  only 
the  absolutely  necessary  things,  like 
feeding  when  they're  hungry,  drying 
when  they're  wet  and  covering  when 
they're  cold.  As  they  grow  a  bit  older, 
they  also  need  a  certain  amount  of  play 
__but  not  very  much.  A  baby  who's 
^re  of  himself  and  his  mother's  love, 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  these  de- 
mands will  be  met  when  he  expresses 
them.  The  rest  of  the  time,  he'll  go 
along  in  his  own  private  little  world, 
perfectly  contented  with  it. 

On  that  "expressing  themselves" 
matter,  here's  a  tip.  Almost  invariably, 
very  small  babies,  up  to  a 
couple  of  months,  only  cry 
because  they're  hungry.  If 
you're  a  smart  mother  and 
want  to  avoid  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  nervewracking 
squalling  periods  and,  later, 
real  feeding  problems — as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  other 
problems — you'll  take  the 
schedule  your  doctor  hands 
you  for  feeding,  glance  at 
it -once,  and  then  toss  it  in 
the  wastebasket.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  your  doctor  is 
smart  and  on-his-toes,  he'll 
explain  to  you  that  babies  are  not  little 
clocks  and  their  stomachs  are  not  all 
turned  out  in  the  same  factory  and 
that,  therefore,  he  can  have  no  way  of 
judging  exactly  when,  how  often  and 
how  much  your  baby  should  eat.  The 
doctor  can  only  make  a  rough  guess — 
and  that's  all  his  schedule  is,  Your 
baby  will  do  the  actual  scheduling 
himself.  If  you'll  just  pay  attention  to 
him,  he'U  work  out  a  routine  in  a  week 
or  so  and  you'll  find  it  usually  follows 
the  clock— but  at  the- baby's  own  hours. 
He'll  cry  when  he's  hungry  and  your 
job  then  is  to  feed  him  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He'll  stop  eating  when  he's 
had  enough  and  your  job  is  to  stop 
feeding  him,  right  away. 

Maybe  you'll  think  I'm  stressing  this 
wo  much.  But  I'm  not.  According  to  all 
i  ve  read-^and  a  lot  that  I've  seen  that 
goes  on  between  mothers  and  their 
Reestablishing  a  proper,  healthy 
ana  happy  relationship  between  your- 
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and  good.  He  will  approach  each  new 
step  in  his  development  with  the  same 
sure  feeling.  If  aU  this  u  h^^rj* 

properly  you're  likely  to  make  a  prob- 
lem child  out  of  your  baby. 

It's  a  difficult  thing  to  realize,  but 
my  baby  specialist  told  me  that  when 
feeding  problems  do  arise,  it's  almost 
always    the    mother's    fault.    He    says 


And  look  what  happens  when  a 
mother  worries  about  her  baby  not  get- 
ting enough  to  eat.  The  baby  stops 
suckling— but  there's  more  in  the  bot- 
tle. The  mother  is  afraid  the  baby 
hasn't  had  enough.  She  coaxes.  The 
baby  shows  a  tendency  to  fall  asleep, 
so  she  keeps  clucking  it  under  the  chin 
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natural  for  a  mother  to  want  her  baby 
to  be  fat  and  jolly  and  gay.  But  my 
doctor  says,  what  mothers  fail  to  un- 
derstand is  that  the  more  they  worry, 
the  more  they  coax  and 
force,  the  more  they'll 
have  to  worry  about  in 
the  end — because  the  more 
pressure  they  put  on,  the 
less  the  baby  will  eat. 

It  works  like  this.  The 
baby  is  hungry,  which  he 
announces  by  crying.  A 
smart  mother  pays  atten- 
tion to  that  and  feeds  the 
baby,  no  matter  what  the 
clock  says.  The  baby  eats 
as  much  as  he  needs,  stops 
when  he's  satisfied  and  has 
a  fine,  wonderful  feeling 
about  the  mother  who  knows  so  well 
what  he  needs  and  when.  He  prob- 
ably goes  right  off  to  sleep,  perfectly 
sure  of  his  little  world  and 
very  happy  in  it.  His 
mother  relaxes  and  goes 
about  her  affairs. 

But,  look  what  happens 
when  a  mother  isn't  smart 
about  it.  The  baby  is 
hungry  and  cries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  clock,  it's  too 
early  and  his  mother  de- 
cides not  to  feed  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  baby 
knows  nothing  about 
clocks  and  doctors'  sched- 
ules. He  just  knows  he's 
hungry  and  keeps  on  cry- 
ing. After  awhile,  finding  that  the  only 
way  he  has  of  expressing  himself  isn't 
getting  him  what  he  needs,  he  gets 
frightened — and  cries  harder.  Mean- 
while, no  matter  how  firmly  she  schools 
herself,  the  baby's  mother  is  getting 
nervous.  And  there's  nothing  so  nerve- 
wracking  as  having  to  listen  to  a  baby 
cry  for  a  long  time.  By  the  time  she 
does  feed  the  baby,  that's  not  relief 
enough  for  her  tired  nerves  and  she 
finds  it  hard  to  be  natural,  easy  and 
gay  with  the  baby,  during  or  after 
the  feeding.  As  for  the  baby,  after  a 
few  such  sessions,  he'll  probably  begin 
to  get  the  idea  that  this  is  what  life 
is  supposed  to  be  like,  that  you  have 
to  cry  and  be  denied,  that  you  must 
always  go  through  a  spell  of  utter 
misery  and  terror  before  you  get  what 
you  need  and  want.  And  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  real  problem  child— one 
who  will  go  around  looking  for  trouble 


Twice  during  meals 


of  herself  and   the  sleepy,   unhungry 
baby  has  to  put  up  a  fight  to  get  her 
to   leave   him   alone.     He   remembers 
that.    After  awhile,  he  begins  to  asso- 
ciate feeding  with  unpleasantness,  even 
with     temper    and     anger     with     his 
mother.    He  begins  to  refuse  to  eat  at 
all.    And  the  more  stubborn  he  gets, 
the  more  anxious  his  mother  gets.  She 
coaxes  harder,  even  tries  to  force  him 
to  eat.    In  some  ways,  coaxing  is  worse 
than  forcing,  really,  because  the  force 
will  be  met  by  force.    If  the  coaxing 
becomes  too  strenuous,  the  baby  be- 
gins   to    attach    more    importance    to 
that  performance  than  he  does  to  the 
eating.     Which    is    again    laying    the 
groundwork  for  serious  problems  later, 
because    the    baby's    learning    to    get 
pleasure  out  of  the  abnormal  charming 
and  bribing,  when  he  should  be  getting 
pleasure  out  of  the  simple,  enjoyable 
process  of  eating  when  he's  hungry. 
I've  devoted  a  lot  of  space  to  this, 
darling,  but  that's  because 
it's  the  first — and  as  I  said 
before — most  important 
hurdle  you'll  have  to  over- 
come. And,  if  you  do  this 
properly,   everything   else 
will  be  very  simple.  There 
are   a   couple  of  rules  to 
follow — but  the  main  and 
most  outstanding  thing  to 
keep   in  mind,   is  relax — 
relax  about  your  baby  and 
just  plain   love   it.     Here 
are  the  rules,  though: 
1.  Never  force  your  baby 
,       to  eat  anything.    The  first 
time  you  try  solids  on  him,  he  prob- 
ably  won't  like   them.     If  he  refuses 
them,  forget  it  for  a  few  days.     If  he 
takes  them  at  first  and  refuses  them 
later,  again  forget  it.    He'll  take  them 
when   he's   ready.     After   all,    you've 
never  yet  met  an  adult  who  only  drank 
milk. 

2.  Let  the  baby  work  out  his  own 
schedule.  It  may  seem  erratic  and  all 
over  the  place,  the  first  few  days,  but 
in  very  short  order  it  will  fall  into  a 
regular  pattern.  By  this  simple  device, 
you  will  have  established  a  fine,  close 
and  good  relationship  with  your  baby, 
without  any  clash  of  wills,  without  one 
of  you  having  to  be  "smarter"  and 
"stronger"  than  the  other. 

Of  course,  feeding  isn't  the  only 
function  in  a  baby's  life,  although  for 
the  first  months  it  might  just  as  well 
be.  Remember,  I  said  that  almost  al- 
ways,  very    (Continued  on  page  57) 
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THE  STORY: 

1INDA,  a  semi-invalid  with  a  heart 
4  condition,  lives  a  very  simple, 
quiet,  but  happy  life  with  her  sister 
Julia,  who  is  secretary  to  the  program 
manager  of  the  local  radio  station. 
Linda's  chief  interest  in  life  is  her  radio 
and  her  radio  friends — she  listens  al- 
most constantly,  and  often  writes  to 
the  people  she  hears  on  the  air.  A  new 
program  on  the.  station  at  which  Julia 
works  is  concerned  with  finding  jobs 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  on  the  first 
night  of  this  show,  Linda  and  Julia 
hear  a  young  man  whose  story  interests 
them  very  much.  Linda  writes  to  him, 
and  next  day  Julia  comes  home  to  say 
that  the  veteran,  John,  had  come  into 
the  station  that  day — and  that  he  is 
blind.  Linda,  John  and  Julia  become 
good  friends.  John  finds  a  job  as  a 
photographer's  darkroom  assistant,  and 
often  stops  in  on  his  way  home  from 
work  to  talk  to  Linda,  or  to  listen  to 
her  play  the  piano  for  him.  It  is  not 
long  before  Linda  realizes  that  she  is 
in  love  with  him;  she  is,  for  a  short 
while,  extremely  happy,  for  she  had 
always  thought  of  herself  as  never 
marrying,  as  never  having  the  romance 
which  she  obtains  vicariously  from  the 


radio  serials  to  which  she  listens.  And 
then  the  sickening  realization  comes  to 
Linda — Julia  loves  John,  too,  and  John 
seems  to  be  more  attracted  to  Julia'than 
to  Linda.  Linda  is  unselfishly  happy  for 
her  sister — she  has  always  hoped  that 
Julia,  who  is  so  intensely  alive,  so  full 
of  energy  and  high  spirits,  will  find 
someone  to  love.  But  Linda  knows  that 
the  thought  of  living  with  John  and 
Julia  after  they  are  married  is  in- 
supportable. She  must  find  some  way 
out  for  herself — some  way  to  support 
herself,  to  make  her  own  way  in  the 
world,  so  that  she  will  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  Julia,  so  that  she  will  not 
have  to  see  Julia  and  JohrT  together. 

LONG  after  Julia  had  said  goodnight 
to  John  and  had  come  upstairs  to 
bed,  Linda  lay  awake  in  the  dark- 
ness, planning  a  way  to  escape  from 
her  sister  and  the  man  they  both  loved. 
"There  must  be  some  way — some 
place  where  I  can  go,"  she  told  herself 
as  she  twisted  and  turned  in  bed.  "But 
where  and  how?" 

The  futile  circle  would  begin  again 
in  her  mind.  Her  consuming  love  for 
John — his  natural  preference  for  Julia 
— her  own  terrible  desire  to  escape,  to 
be  independent  of  Julia — the  frail  body 


which  kept  her  chained  to  home.  Over 
and  over  again  her  mind  raced  around 
the  circle  that  had  no  end. 

In  the  morning,  she  was  no  closer  to 
a  solution.  Instead  of  awakening  late 
after  her  nervous,  sleepless  night,  she 
opened  her  eyes  hours  earlier  than 
usual.  She  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep, 
but  nerves  strained  her  wider-awake 
moment  by  moment'.  Finally,  she  got 
up  and  began  dressing  feverishly,  as  if 
by  her  physical  activity  she  could 
thrust  away  the  problem,  grown  now 
to  nightmare  proportions. 

While  Julia  still  slept,  Linda  went 
downstairs  and  cleaned  the  livingroom, 
watered  the  plants,  swept  the  front 
porch,  and  prepared  her  sister's  favorite 
delicacy,  a  fluffy  jelly  omelet.  Julia, 
coming  downstairs  at  seven-thirty, 
yawned  drowsily  and  then  stared  at  the 
shining  rooms  in  amazement. 

"Linda,  whatever  are  you  up  to?" 
she  asked. 

"I  got  to  bed  earlier  than  you  did, 
you  know,"  Linda  answered,  Striving 
for  a  light  tone. 

Julia  apparently  did  not  see  her  sis- 
ter's nervousness,  masked  as  it  was  by 
false  casualness. 

"Too  bad  you  couldn't  give  up  your 
beauty  treatment  for   one  night.    We 


John  could  bring  strength, 


happiness,   to  only  one  of 


these  sisters.     But   was    it 


Julia,  or  was  it  Linda,  who 


belonged  in  John's  arms? 


had  a  marvelous  time."  Her  eyes  shone 
with  excitement  as  she  rushed  on.  "Oh, 
Linda — it  was  perfect.  Menson  played, 
and  he  was  friendly  and  nice  and 
human.  He  and  John  got  along  splen- 
didly." 

"John  gets  along  with  everyone, 
doesn't  he?"  Linda  asked,  thoughtfully. 

"How  could  anyone  help  but  like 
John?  He's  always  so  nice,  so  friendly." 

"Yes,  he  is."  Linda  turned  slightly 
so  that  her  face  was  hidden. 

"He  enjoyed  the  radio  show  tremen- 
dously— and  Menson's  playing  after- 
ward," Julia  added. 

"John  loves  music,"  Linda  said. 
"Really  good  music  like  Menson's  must 
have  excited  him  very  much." 

Julia  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  "You 
and  John  are  very  much  alike.  I  sup- 
pose that's  why  I  was  so  terribly  at- 
tracted to  him  right  from  the  first." 

Linda  got  up  quickly  and  went  out 
to  the  kitchen  for  more  butter. 

"Please  don't  let  her  tell  me  this 
morning  that  they  love  each  other — 
not  yet,"  she  prayed.  "In  a  little  while 
— when  I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do — 
I'll  be  able  to  stand  it.  But  not  this 
morning — not  now." 

Before  they  had  finished  breakfast. 
Linda  was  up  (Continued  on  page  73) 
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Here  is  a  song  familiar  to  us  for  its  own  charm,  and  through  its  identification 

with  one  of  the  best-loved  hours  on  the  air,  Sunday  evenings  at  8:00  P.  M.  EST,  over  ABC 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PRAYER 

from  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 

(As  sung  on  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour) 
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E.  HUMPERDINCK 
Arr.  by  William  J.  Reddick 
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Gladys  Swarthout 


Rise  Stevens 


Eleanor  Steber 


Do  you  remember  the  tricks  that  make  veal 

tasty,   lamb  succulent?     Now  that  roasts 

are  with  us  again,  here  are  some  reminders. 


BACK  on  the  TABLE 
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WITH  meats  becoming  more  and 
more  plentiful,  all  of  us  are  re- 
joicing in  the  return  of  that  all- 
time  favorite,  the  roast.  Many  of  you 
with  small  families  may  feel  that  a 
roast  is  sure  to  last  longer  than  the 
family  appetite  for  it  and  it  is  with  your 
requirements  in  mind  that  I  have 
worked  out  this  month's  recipes  for 
small  roasts.  I  have  indicated  special 
seasonings  of  herbs  and  spices  in  many 
cases;  however  if  your  preference  is  for 
blander  flavors  you  may  omit  these 
additional  seasonings  and  rely  on  salt 
and  pepper  to  bring  out  the  natural 
goodness  of  the  meat. 

Veal   Roast 

2%  to  3  lbs.  shoulder  or  rack  of  veal, 

boned 

1  tsp.  oregano  or  thyme 

%  tsp.  minced  garlic 

V*  cup  minced  parsley        Vz  tsp.  salt 

Pinch  pepper 

Place  veal  on  waxed  paper,  cover 
with  seasonings,  roll  and  tie  firmly  with 
heavy  twine.  Place  on  rack  in  shallow 
baking  pan  and  roast  uncovered  in  325 
degree  oven,  allowing  35  minutes  per 
pound,  or  about  \Vz  to  2  hours. 


Beef  Roast 

IVi  to  3  lbs.  rib  or  rolled  beef 
2  thin  slices  garlic 
%  tsp.  rosemary  %  tsp.  salt 

Pinch  pepper 

For  a  rolled  roast  ask  your  butcher 
for  eye  of  the  round,  tie  it  firmly  as  you 
would  tie  the  veal.  Make  a  small  in- 
cision at  each  end  of  the  roast  and 
insert  a  thin  slice  of  garlic  in  each 
incision.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and 
rosemary  and  place  in  shallow  roasting 
pan.  Roast  uncovered,  in  325  degree 
oven,  allowing  30  minutes  per  pound  for 
well-done,  25  minutes  per  pound  for 
medium  and  20  minutes  per  pound  for 
rare. 

Pork  Roast 

2%  to  3  lbs.  pork,  loin 

1  small  orange  1  small  onion 

V4  tsp.  sage  Vz  tsp.  salt 

Pinch  pepper 

Rub  meat  with  salt,  pepper  and  sage. 
Cut  onion  and  unpeeled  orange  into 
slices.  Arrange  onion  slices  over  top  of 
roast,  top  each  with  an  orange  slice, 
and  secure  with  toothpicks.  Roast  in 
shallow  pan,  uncovered,  in  350  degree 
oven,  allowing  35  minutes  per  pound. 
Remember  that  pork  must  be  well  done; 


* 


when  sliced  the  roast  should  be  gray 
in  color;  a  pink  tinge  indicates  that  it 
is  not  sufficiently  cooked.  Underdone 
pork  is  not  only  unpalatable  but  defi- 
nitely dangerous  to  your  family's 
health.  Be  sure  to  get  your  pork  roast 
into  the  oven  early  enough  to  allow 
ample  roasting  time. 

Lamb  Roast 

3  lbs.  rolled  or  square  cut  shoulder  of  lamb 

2  thin  slices  garlic 

%  tsp.  powdered  ginger 

%  tsp.  salt  Pinch  pepper 

Make  incisions  in  lamb  and  insert 
garlic  slice  in  each.    Rub  meat  with 

S linger,  salt  and  pepper.  Roast  in  shal- 
ow  pan,  uncovered,  in  325  degree  oven 
allowing  35  minutes  per  pound. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Meats 

2  tbls.  fat  1  heaping  tbl.  flour 

1  cup  cold  water  %  tsp.  salt 

Pinch  pepper 

When  meat  is  cooked,  remove  from 
pan  onto  platter  and  keep  hot  Pour  off 
fat,  then  scrape  pan  to  loosen  browned 
particles  in  pan.  Measure  2  tablespoons 
fat  into  pan,  add  flour  and  cook  over 
low  flame,  stirring  constantly,  until 
flour  and  fat  are  well  blended  and 
golden  brown.  Add  cold  water  and 
continue  cooking  and  stirring  until 
gravy  is  thick  and  smooth.  Stir  in  salt 
and  pepper. 

When  roasting  meat,  plan  to  use  the 
oven  to  cook  other  foods  to  be  served 
with  it — baked  or  scalloped  potatoes 
with  veal,  beef  or  lamb;  baked  or 
glazed  sweet  potatoes  with  pork;  corn 
pudding,  scalloped  tomatoes  are  all 
good  choices.  Also  plan  an  oven  dessert 
such  as  the  hot  gingerbread  with  choco- 
late nut  frosting,  the  recipe  for  which 
is  below — a  dessert  which,  served  at  the 
same  meal  with  a  roast,  turns  dinner 
into  one  of  the  well-remembered  pre- 
rationing  feasts. 
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Gingerbread  with  Chocolate  Nut 
Frosting 

1  package  gingerbread  mix 

1  ounce  package  chocolate  bits 

%  cup  chopped  nut  meats 

Prepare  gingerbread  mix  according 

to  directions  On  package.    While  it  is 

still  warm  sprinkle  with  chocolate  and 

return  to   oven.    When  chocolate   has 

melted   slightly,   spread  with  spatula, 

then  sprinkle  with  nut  meats. 


By 

KATE   SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at.  noon 
and  her  Friday  night 
Variety  Show,  heard 
on  CBS,  8:30  EST. 
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NBC  String  Quartet 
New  Voices  in  Song 
Church  of  the  Air 
Message  of  Israel 
Highlights  of  the  Bible 
Wings  Over  Jordan 
Southernaires 
Words  and  Music 
Radio  Chapel 
Eternal  Light 
Pauline  Alpert 
Blue  Jacket  Choir 
Hour  of  Faith 
Invitation  to  Learning 
Reviewing  Stand 
Solitaire  Time,   Warde   Dono 

van 
Pilgrim  Hour 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Transatlantic  Call 
Concert  Orchestra 
Church  of  the  Air 
John  B.   Kennedy 
Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 
America  United 
Orson  Welles 
Problems  of  the  Peace 
Sammy  Kaye's  Orchestra 
Chicago  Round  Table 
Sweetheart  Time 
Edward  R.  Murrow 
Harvest  of  Stars 
Chaplain  Jim,  U.  S.  A. 
Stradivari  Orchestra 
Dorothy  Claire,  songs 
World  News  Today 
John  Charles  Thomas 
National  Vespers 
Dale  Carnegie 
Olin  Downes 
Elmer  Davis 
20th  Airforce  Time 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

Symphony 
World  Parade 
Melodies  to  Remember 
Johnny  Thompson  and  llena 

Woods 
One  Man's  Family 
Land  of  the  Lost 
The  National  Hour 
Darts  for  Dough 
Your  America 
Jones  &  I,  drama 
The  Electric  Hour 
Tommy  Dorsey — RCA  Show 
The  Nebbs 
NBC  Symphony 
The  Family  Hour 
Mary  Small  Revue 
The  Shadow 
Nick  Carter 

Charlotte  Greenwood  Show 
Gene  Autry 
William  L.  Shirer 
Ozzie  and  Harriet 
Radio  Hall  of  Fame 
Quick  as  a  Flash 
Catholic  Hour 
The  Great  Gildersleeve 
Phil  Davis 
Drew  Pearson 
Opinion  Requested 
Jack  Benny 
The  Thin  Man 
California  Melodies 
Quiz  Kids 
Fitch  Bandwagon 
Blondie 
Charlie   McCarthy  and   Edgar 

Bergen 
Mediation  Board 
Ford  Hour 
Crime  Doctor 
Fred  Allen 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Ned  Calmer 
Request  Performance 
Hercule  Poirot 
Walter  Winchell 
Manhattan   Merry-Go-Round 
Hollywood  Mystery  Time 
Texaco    Star    Theater,    James 

Melton 
Double  or  Nothing 
American  Album  of  Familiar 

Music 
Jimmie  Fidler 
Dorothy  Thompson 
Take  It  or  Leave  It 
Theatre  Guild  Series 
Hour  of  Charm 
Operatic  Review 
Meet  Me  at  Parky's 
We  the  People 
Bill  Costello 
Cesar  Searchinger 
Pacific  Story 


RADIO      WORK 


S      HEAVEN 


Ann  Shepherd  is  tiny,  delicate,  with  dark 
hair  and  blue  eyes  and  a  fine  chiseled  face. 
She  looks  like  a  very  helplessly  feminine 
girl  who  needs  to  be  cherished  and  guarded 
and  protected.  She's  not  the  least  bit  help- 
less. In  fact,  she's  a  very  fine  actress,  in 
great  demand  on  dozens  of  top-notch  pro- 
grams all  the  time,  in  addition  to  her  regular 
stint  as  "Bessie"  in  the  NBC  serial  Just 
Plain  Bill  (Monday  through  Friday,  5:30 
p.m.  EST) . 

Ann  is  a  native  of  Chicago.  She  acted 
every  chance  she  got  at  school,  too.  While 
she  was  still  in  high  school,  she  was  offered 
her  first  radio  role  and  fell  in  love  with 
that  medium.  She  continued  her  radio 
work  during  vacations  and,  later,  right 
through  her  school  terms  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Naturally,  at  the  University, 
she  joined  the  Institute  Players  and  ap- 
peared as  the  lead  in  many  productions. 

Still  with  a  professional  career  in  mind, 
Ann  went  after  and  won  a  scholarship  to 
the  Goodman  School  in  Chicago.  After  she 
was  through  with  her  training  there,  she 
landed  the  lead  in  the  Chicago  company 
of  "Girls  in  Uniform."  Her  fine  performance 
in  that  play  led  to  a  screen  test,  which  she 
passed  with  flying  colors.  In  Hollywood, 
Ann  played  opposite  Lee  Tracy  in  "Wanted, 
Jane  Turner"  and  with  Victor  McLaglen 
in  "The  Magnificent  Brute"  and  "Parole." 

But  things  didn't  seem  to  be  moving  fast 
enough  for  her  in  the  picture  capital,  so 
Ann  decided  to  come  to  New  York  and  try 
her  first  love — and  success — radio. 

Ann  thinks  radio  work  is  heaven,  because 
it  involves  no  greasepaint,  no  harsh  lights, 
no  endlessly  repeated  performances  or  road 
travel.  And  yet,  she  feels,  it  gives  an  actress 
just  as  much  chance — if  not  more  some- 
times— for  fine  characterizations  as  the 
screen  or  the  stage. 

As  this  is  being  written,  Ann  is  making 
plans  to  be  married  to  Paul  Mann,  a  familiar 
voice  to  you,  too,  over  the  air  waves.  They 
met,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  cast  of  a 
radio  program  and  their  first  attraction  for 
each  other  was  an  admiration  for  one  an- 
other's work. 

Paul  and  Ann  have  been  trying  to  work 
out  their  schedules  so  they  could  take  off 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  go  to  Chicago,  get 
married  and  have  a  reasonable  semblance 
to  a  quiet,  planned  honeymoon.  To  date, 
this  hasn't  been  possible.  Already,  they've 
had  to  postpone  the  date  several  times.  Any 
time  Paul  has  been  able  to  convince  his 
bosses  that  he  could  easily  be  written  out 
of  the  script  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  Ann's 
shows  have  come  up  with  some  new  angle 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  without 
Ann's  personality  and  expert  acting. 

Anyway,  we're  rooting  for  them. 
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MONDAY 


Eastern  Standard  Time 


ABC:  Breakfast   Club 

NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

ABC:  Liza  Sergio 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

CBS:  Amanda 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

CBS:  Second  Husband 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

MBS:  What's  Your  Idea? 

NBC:  David   Harum 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC:  Merchant  Marine  Band 

ABC:  Farm  ana  Home  Makers 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  Woman  of  America 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Michael  Scott 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

MBS:  Johnson  Family 

CBS:  Hal  Winters,  songs 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Bill  Costello 

NBC:  Sketches  in  Melodies 

CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll  Sings 

CBS:  Eileen  Farrell 

ABC:  Charlie  Chan 

NBC:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Joseph  C.  Harsch 

ABC:  Headline  Edition 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

ABC:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

CBS:  Thanks  to  the  Yanks 

ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

MBS:  Cecil  Brown 

NBC:  Cavalcade  of  America 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 

ABC:  Lum  &  Abner 

ABC:  Hedda  Hopper 

ABC:  Movie  Quiz 

CBS:  Joan  Davis 

NBC:  Voice  of  Firestone 

MBS:  Sherlock  Holmes 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

ABC:  Memo  to  America 

CBS:  Lux  Radio  Theater 

NBC:  The  Telephone  Hour 

ABC:  Swingihg  on  the  Golden  Gate 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

NBC:  Information  Please 

MBS:  Spotlight  Bands 

ABC:  Pacific  Serenade 

ABC:  Front  Page  News 

ABC:  Hoosier  Hop 

CBS:  Screen  Guild  Players 

NBC:  Contented  Program 

MBS:  Leave  It  To  Mike 

CBS:  Stuart  Erwin  Show 

NBC:  Dr.  I.  Q. 

ABC:  Swinging  on  the  Golden  Gate 

MBS:  The  Better  Half 
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TUESDAY 


Eastern  Standard  Time 


ABC:  Your  Life  Today 

ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Robert  St.  John 

NBC:  Lora   Law  ton 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  From  Me  to  You 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

XBC:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

ABC:  the  Listening  Post 

XBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

CBS:  Amanda 

A.BC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

XBC:  FreJ  Waring  Show 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  Second  Husband 

CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

XBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

XBC:  David  Harum 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Farm  and  Home  Makers 

XBC:  Merchant  Marine  Band 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

XBC:  Sketches  in  Melody 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC-  Constance  Bennett 

CBS:  Margaret  Macdonald 

MBS:  Paula  Stone  &  Phil  Brito 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

XBC:  Morgan  Beatty,  News 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

XBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

ABC  John  B.   Kennedy,  News 

CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

XBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

XBC:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

XBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

CBS:  Michael  Scott 

XBC:  Ma  Perkins 

XBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

CBS:  Sing  Alo    g 

MBS:  The  Smoothies 

XBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

XBC:  Backstage  Wife 

XBC:  Stella  Dallas 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

XBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Hal  Winters,  songs 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

XBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

XBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

XBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong  •    •  ■ 

XBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

XBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom   Mix 

CBS!  Edwin  C.  Hill 

\  B< :  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

NBC:  Clem  McCarthy,  Sports 

ABC:  Charlie  Chan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Joseph  C.  Harsch 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

ABC:  Headline  Editor 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

ABC:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

(   BS:  American  Melody  Hour 

NBC:  Barry  Fitzgerald 

(   lis  Big  Town 

VBC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

NBC:  Barry  Woods,   Roland  Young 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 

\BC:  Elmer  Davis 

\  li(  Alan  Young  Show 

NBC:  A  Date  With  Judy 

1   lis  Theatre  of  Romance 

MBS:  Adventures  of  the  Falcon 

<    lis  Bill  Henry 

M  l',s  Gabriol  Heatter 

\l'.<  Guy  Lombardo 

I    KS  Innor  Sanctum 

\  li<  Amos  &  Andy 

I  BS:  Real  Stories 

'    lis  This  Is  My  Bost 

IBI  Doctor  Talks  It  Over 

IBI  Fibber  McGeo  and  Molly 

MBS-  American  Forum  of  the  Air 

\!:'  Coronet  Front  Pago  News 

\  Bl  Concort  Timo 

\  Bl  Bob  Hope 

'    lis  The  Ford  Show 

CBS  Congress  Speaks 

\l  BS  Return  to  Duty 

\  r.'  Rod  Skclton's  Scrapbook 

I    BS  Joan  Brooks 

Crime  Photoirapher 


HUCK       FINN       OF       RADIO 

A  bit  of  the  unpredictable,  a  bit-  of  the 
zany,  a  lot  that  is  solid  and  real,  a  touch  of 
whimsy  and  a  goodly  dash  of  mischief— 
and  you  have  Arthur  Godfrey,  custodian  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  early  morning 
shows  in  American  radio.  Depending  on 
where  you're  listening  from,  if  you're  an 
early  riser,  you  hear  him  over  WTOP,  in 
Washington,  and  WABC  in  New  York,  six 
days  a  week  at  the  hours  of  six-thirty  to 
nine-fifteen  and  five  days  a  week,  over  the 
CBS  network  from  9: 15  to  10  in  the  morn- 
ings. Small  wonder  that  his  life  is  so 
arranged  now  that  he  gets  up  at  5: 30  in 
the  morning,  eats  his  breakfast  during  one 
of  his  various  programs— yes,  he's  not  kid- 
ding when  he  tells  what  he's  eating  while 
you're  listening  in — and  goes  to  bed  as  an 
almost  invariable  rule  at  nine  o'clock. 

Godfrey  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1903.  An  enterprising  and  restless  char- 
acter, he  left  home  at  fifteen.  Naturally, 
his  career  was  rather  checkered.  In  his 
roving  lifetime  he's  been  a  coal  miner, 
architect's  office  boy,  Navy  radio  operator, 
insurance  and  cemetery  lot  salesman,  taxi 
driver,  vaudeville  performer,  radio  an- 
nouncer, horse  and  dog  breeder  and  aviator. 

In  1933,  in  Washington,  he  was  assigned 
to  a  "musical  clock"  program  over  a  local 
station.  The  program  went  on  the  air  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  Godfrey's  temper, 
which  matches  his  unruly  red  hair,  got  the 
better  of  him  after  awhile  because  he  found 
the  routine  so  monotonous  and  the  com- 
mercials so  corny.  So,  one  morning,  he 
Smashed  a  few  of  the  phonograph  records, 
gave  his  verbal  beating  to  the  blurb  he'd 
been  handed  to  read  and  heckled  his  spon- 
sors and  their  products.  He  went  off  the 
air  and  waited  to  be  fired.  Fans  cheered, 
the  papers  headlined  his  "sincerity"  and;  lo 
and  behold,- his  sponsors' were  rushed  to 
death  with  business.  He  was  told  to  keep 
it. up  and  hasn't  stopped  to  this  day.  And 
in  all  those  years,' he's  really  built  up  some- 
thing with  his  show.  He's  had  as  many 
at  eighty-eight  sponsors  at  one  time — which 
is  a  record. 

Of  course,  he's  the  despair  of  radio 
routinists.  He  never  uses  a  script.  He  goes 
around  all  day,  conscientiously  making  notes 
on  the  back  of  envelopes,  used  match  covers 
and  bits  of  scrap  paper. 

Lest  anyone  get  the  idea  that  he's  just 
a  scatterbrained  and  amusing  zany,  here's 
something  for  his  record.  He  founded  the 
GAPSALS— Give  a  Pint— Save  a  Life  So- 
ciety— in  1944  and  since  that  date  has  been 
responsible  for  collecting  more  than  6,000 
pints  of  blood  for  the  Manhattan  Blcod 
Bank.  His  reward  for  this  job  ws  being 
flown  to  the  Pacific  fighting  areas  by  the 
Navy  so  he  could  see  for  himself  how  the 
plasma  he  helped  to  collect  did  its  work. 

Godfrey  lives  in  a  penthouse  on  top  of 
a  New  York  hotel  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  two  boys,  Mike  and  Richard  and 
a  daughter  named  Pat.  He's  not  a  restful, 
quiet  character  to  have  around  the  house. 
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WEDNESDAY 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

NBC:  Robert  St.  John 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

MBS:  From  Me  to  You 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

CBS:-  Bachelor's  Children 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

ABC:  J°om  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

CBS:  Amanda 

CBS:  Second  Husband 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC:  Merchant  Marine  Band 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Farm  and  Home  Makers 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

CBS:  M,  rgaret  Macdonald 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

NBC  The  Guiding  Light 

ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy 

CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

MBS:  The  Smoothies 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Michael  Scott 

CBS:  Sing  Along  Club 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  House  Party 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

ABC:  Beautiful  Music 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hal  Winters,  songs 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

MBS:  Superman 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

ABC:  f- Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  The  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix. 

CBS:  Bill  C.ostello 

CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll,  Songs 

NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

CBS:  Evelyn  Pasen 

NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

ABC:  Charlie  Chan 

NBC:  Lowell  Thomas 

ABC:  Headline  Edition 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

ABC:  Raymond  Swing 

MBS:  Listen  to  the  Waves 

CBS:  Adventures  of  Ellery  Queen 

ABC:  The  Lone'  Ranger 

MBS:  Cecil  Brown 

NBC:  H.  V.    Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Jack  Carson  Show 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

MBS:  Music  for  Half  an  Hour 

NBC:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 

MBS:  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

MBS:  Fresh  Up  Show 

ABC:  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club 

NBC:  Hildegarde 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

ABC:  One  Foot  in  Heaven 

CBS:  Frank  Sinatra  Show 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC:  Eddie  Cantor 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

CBS:  Maisie 

ABC:  Pages  of  Melody 

NBC:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

\BC:  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

CBS:  Great  Moments  in  Musie 

NBC:  Kay  Kyser 

ABC:  Counter  Spy 

MBS:  Human  Adventure 

CBS:  Andrews  Sisters 

MBS:  Ralph  Slater 

ABC:  Betty  and  Buddy 

MBS:  Dance  Band 
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THURSDAY 


Eastern  Standard  Time 


ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

NBC:  Robert  St.  John 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  From  Me  to  You 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

CBS:  Amanda 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

CBS:  Second  Husband 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  Bright  Horizon 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

MBS:  What's  Your  Idea? 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Farm  and  Home  Makers 

NBC:  Merchant  Marine  Band 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

ABC:  Baukhage  Talking 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

CBS:  Margaret  Macdonald 

MBS:  Paula  Stone  &  Phil  Brito 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

NBC:  Morgan  Beatty 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy,  News 

CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

ABC:  Ethel  and  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

ABC:  Appointment  with  Life 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Michael  Scott 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

ABC:  Ladies,  Be  Seated 

MBS:  The  Smoothies 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

CBS:  Hal  Winters,  Songs 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Milt  Herth  Trio 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Encore  Appearance 

NBC:  Serenade  to  America 

NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC:  Lowell  Thomas 

ABC:  Charlie  Chan 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

ABC:  Headline  Edition 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

ABC:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

CBS:  Mr.  Keen 

ABC:  Green  Hornet  Drama 

NBC:  Bob  Burns 

MBS:  Cecil  Brown 

NBC:  Burns  and  Allen 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

CBS:  Suspense 

CBS:  FBI  in  Peace  and  War 

ABC:  America's  Town  Meeting 

NBC:  Dinah  Shore's  Open  House 

MBS:  Rogue's  Gallery 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

CBS:  Chrysler  Show 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC:  Kraft  Music  Hall 

MBS,  Real  Stories 

ABC:  Detect  and  Collect 

CBS:  Hobby  Lobby 

MBS:  Treasure  Hour  of  Song 

NBC:  Jack  Haley  with  Eve  Arden 

ABC:  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

CBS:  Island  Venture 

ABC:  Curtain  Time,  drama 

MBS:  Arch  Oboler's  Plays 

NBC:  Abbott  and  Costello 

CBS:  Powder  Box  Theater 

NBC:  Rudy  Vallee 

MBS:  Swing's  the  Thing 
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GLAMOR     GIRL     OF    THE     MET 

Golden-voiced  Annamary  Dickey,  charm- 
ing Metropolitan  Opera  soprano  and  singer 
on  CBS's  Star  Theatre  Sundays,  9:30  p.m. 
EST) ,  upsets  one  of  the  most  widespread 
notions  about  feminine  opera  singers.  For 
she  doesn't  even  vaguely  resemble  a  large 
bosomed,  hefty  matron.  She's  slender  and 
lovely,  her  brunette  beauty  winning  her  the 
nickname,  "Glamor  Girl  of  the  Met." 

When  Annamary  reached  the  ripe  old  age 
of  four,  her  parents  discovered  that  she  had 
perfect  pitch,  which  is  a  rare  and  very 
valuable  asset  to  any  musician.  It  wasn't 
long  after  that,  before  little  Annamary  was 
practicing  all  afternoon,  while  her  school 
friends  played  "doll"  and  "house"  and  went 
skating.  And  like  many  musicians — as  well 
as  all  those  thousands  of  kids  who  man- 
aged to  thwart  their  parents'  efforts  to 
make  musicians  of  them — Annamary  went 
through  the  whole  routine  of  having  to 
practice  scales  day  after  day,  hour  after 
hour. 

She  also  went  through  the  sometimes 
painful  routine  of  being  shown  off  by  her 
parents  at  every  opportunity — at  church 
affairs,  social  functions  and  school  operettas 
Luckily,  unlike  so  many  other  kids  who've 
been  put  through  this  kind  of  thing, 
Annamary  loved  to  sing.  During  all  this 
time,  Annamary  attended  public  school  at 
Decatur,  111.,  where  she  was  born.  Later 
she  was  graduated  with  a  B.S.  in  music 
from  James  Milliken  University. 

In  1939,  Annamary  entered  the  Metro- 
politan Auditions  of  the  Air  contests  and 
won  a  $1,000  award.  After  that  success 
came  very  swiftly.  She  made  her  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  that  same  year,  singing 
the  role  of  L'Ombra  Felice  in  Gluck's 
"Orfeo."  After  which  she  was  starred  in 
"Lakme,"  "La  Boheme,"  "Manon,"  and 
"Louise."  In  the  years  since  then,  she's 
added  many  other  roles  to  her  repertory 

Nor  has  her  activity  been  limited  to  radio 
and  the  Metropolitan.  She's  been  heard 
with  the  Chautauqua  Opera  Association,  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo  Opera,  the  St.  Louis 
Municipal  Opera,  the  National  Grand  Opera 
in  Puerto  Rico,  among  others.  Last  season 
Annamary  made  a  nationwide  concert  tour 
under  the  direction  of  the  USO  Camp  Shows, 
besides  entertaining  U.  S.  troops  in  the 
Caribbean  area  and  singing  for  innumerable 
war  bond  rallies. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  in  such 
a  young  life,  last  fall,  Annamary  decided 
to  kick  over  the  traces  and  give  the  dig- 
nified members  of  her  usual  singing  circles 
something  to  buzz  about.  She  took  an  en- 
gagement-to  sing  at  the  swank  Wedgwood 
Room  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Which  was 
no  way  for  an  established  opera  singer  to 
behave.  But  Annamary  showed  that  she 
had  a  wider  musical  range  than  lots  of  her 
friends  of  the  opera  and  concert  world. 
She  proved  that  she  could  sing  popular 
songs  as  well  as  she  could  sing  the  arias 
in  her  usual  repertory.  And  she  goes  on 
proving  it  every  Sunday  evening. 
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COVER 
GIRL 

By  ELEANOR  HARRIS 


IF  YOU  should  ever  hop  aboard  a 
New  York  subway  and  sit  down 
next  to  a  girl  who's  singing  operatic 
arias  in  a  low  voice — complete  with 
French,  Italian,  or  German  words — 
don't  jump  away  nervously.  Stay  put. 
Because  you'll  be  listening  in  on  the 
daily  voice  practice  of  a  very  famous 
young  lady  named  Jane  Wilson.  She's 
the  soprano  soloist  with  Fred  Waring's 
Pennsylvanians  and  she  can  be  heard 
with  Mr.  Waring's  orchestra  five  days  a 
week  at  11  A.M.  (NBC).  Or  else,  as 
we  said,  you  can  hear  her  on  the  sub- 
way! 

"A  girl  has  to  practice  when  she 
can,"  is  Jane's  theory.  Jane  can't  prac- 
tice very  much,  because  she  rehearses 
mornings  and  afternoons  for  the  radio 
show,  and  takes  four  singing  lessons  a 
week  on  the  side.  At  night  she  comes 
home  to  a  one-room  apartment  in  New 
York  City  and  gets  dinner  for  her 
husband  and  herself  on  a  4-burner  grill 
so  high  above  linoleum-level  that  she 
has  to  stand  on  a  chair  to  see  into  the 
pans  of  food  she's  stirring!  But  her 
husband,  John  Richardson,  who  plays 
a  violin  in  the  Waring  band,  eats  what 
she  lifts  down  from  the  too-high  grill 
and  loves  it.  "I  always  lift  down  some- 
thing fried  or  boiled,"  says  Jane,  a 
little  wistfully,  "because  I  haven't  an 
oven.  What  I  lift  down  most  often  is 
chicken." 

Jane  has  wide  green  eyes,  a  long  bob 
of  thick  brown  hair,  a  tiny  figure  that 
is  five  feet  one  inch  high,  and  a  camelia- 
like  skin.  She's  the  sort  of  person  you 
take  a  second  look  at,  thinking,  the  first 
time,  There's  a  pretty  little  thing,  and 
on  the  second  look,  Good  heavens!  She's 
a  raving  beauty!  We're  very  willing  to 
bet  that  a  lot  of  people  have  taken  only 
the  first  look,  and  missed  experiencing 
the  sight  of  a  young  face  that's  the  sort 
which  stays  in  your  memory  for  years. 
There's  still  another  thing  about  Jane 
Wilson's  loveliness.  She  also  has  an 
extraordinarily  sweet  expression  on  her 
face — so  sweet  that  you  would  never 
suspect  the  many  strong-minded  opin- 
ions she  voices.  For  instance,  she  vio- 
lently hates  slinky  black  satin  afternoon 
dresses;  short  sleeves;  costume  jewelry; 
bright  nail  polish;  eggs;  and  this  sea- 
son's hats.  All  of  her  clothes  have  long 
sleeves,  from  her  dresses  to  her  pa- 
jamas; and  nearly  all  of  her  wardrobe 
is  tailored  and  in  one  of  three  colors — 
yellow,  red,  or  peacock  blue.  What  she 
loves  most  for  an  evening's  entertain- 


She  sings  with  Fred  Waring; 

she  cooks  for  her  husband.  What- 
ever she's  doing,  Jane  Wilson 

is    as    talented    as    she's    pretty. 


ment  is  the  Central  Park  Zoo! 

Yes,  if  you  couldn't  locate  Jane  on 
the  subway  by  day,  you  could  certainly 
find  her  (with  Mr.  Richardson)  by 
night  in  the  zoo.  Any  free  evening  they 
walk  the  four  blocks  from  their  hotel 
home  to  Central  Park  and  then  visit 
the  various  animals,  pausing  with 
nightly  affection  before  the  seals.  But 
Jane's  real  love  is  behind  a  fence 
labeled  "Oudad."  Oudads  are  be- 
whiskered  mountain  goats  who  stand 
around  with  their  whiskers  hanging 
down  six  nights  out  of  seven.  It's  the 
seventh  night  that  Jane  waits  for  so 
patiently.  "Suddenly,"  she  says,  "they 
literally  jump  from  the  place  they've 
been  standing  for  a  week — and  run 
right  up  the  side  of  a  20 -foot  brick 
wall.   I  tell  you,  it's  thrilling!" 

As  you  can  see,  Jane  is  a  bit  hard  to 
catalogue.  The  best  we  can  do  is  give 
you  the  facts  on  her.  One  fact  is  that 
she  comes  from  Mansfield,  Ohio — the 
same  home  town  as  former  Cover  Girl 
Milena  Miller.  Here  she  grew  up  in  a 
big  house  with  two  brothers,  Jack  and 
Dick  Wilson,  and  a  pair  of  charming 
parents.  Her  father  was  mining  sales 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Brass  Company, 
and  when  he  came  home  at  night  he 
could  hear  his  household  a  block  away 
— for  Jane  and  her  brother  Jack  took 
to  music  the  way  you  and  I  take  to 
steak.  Usually  Mr.  Wilson  could  hear 
them  rendering  the  Jewel  Song  from 
Faust,  or  an  aria  from  Carmen,  while 
they  helped  set  the  table  of  an  evening. 
Meanwhile,  small  brother  Dick  was 
feebly  sawing  on  a  violin — which  he 
gave  up,  at  the  age  of  seven,  as  a 
mutual  waste  of  time. 

Jane  emerged  from  this  house-full  of 
music  to  attend  the  Brinkerhoff  School 
in  Mansfield,  and  then  the  Mansfield 
Senior  High  School,  where  she  edited 
the  year  book  and  school  newspaper 
and  sang  in  the  glee  club.  Then  she 
went  (for  one  year)  to  Northwestern 
University,  on  a  liberal  arts  scholar- 
ship; here  she  again  sang  in  the  glee 
club  and  school  operettas,  and  was  a 
member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority 
with  a  girl  named  Jennifer  Jones.  At 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


CHRISTINA  MU1R  NEWBERRY,  II 


daughter  of 


Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Phelps  Newberry 

engaged  to 

James  Douglas  Darling,  II 


oiristina  and  jim  met  early  last 
spring  in  Overbrook — one  of  Philadel- 
phia's fashionable  "Mainline"  suburbs. 

A  few  weeks  later  Christina  said  "Yes" 
. .  .  she's  another  charming  Pond's  bride- 
to-be — tall,  slim,  with  shining  dark  hair, 
green-gray  eyes. 

Christina  has  a  happy  little  way  of 
knowing  just  what  she  likes  and  why. 
And  Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  one  of  her 
"likes."  "I  don't  see  how  there  could  be 
a  nicer  face  cream  anywhere,"  she  says. 

This  is  how  she  uses  Pond's:  She  smooths 
silky,  fragrant  Pond's  Cold  Cream  on  face 
and  throat — then  smacks  over  it  lightly  to 
help  loosen  and  dissolve  dirt  and  make-up. 
Tissues  off. 

She  rinses  with  more  Pond's — using  quick 
little  whirls  of  her  fingers  to  work  it  all 
around.  Tissues  again.  "This  second  cream- 
ing is  grand  to  make  your  face  feel  extra 
*lean  and  soft,"  she  says. 


Christina's  complexion  is  beautifully  soft  and  smooth 


She's  Loveu!  She  uses  Pond's! 


You  11  find  Christina's  way  of  using 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  delightful.  Copy  her 
twice-over  Pond's  creamings  every  night 
and  every  morning — for  in-between-time 
freshen-ups,  too!  Watch  your  skin  look 
softer,  smoother,  prettier!  It's  no  acci- 
dent so  many  more  women  and  girls  use 
Pond's  than  any  other  face  cream  at  any 
price.  Ask  for  a  luxurious,  big  jar  at 
your  favorite  beauty  counter,  today.  Start 
your  Pond's  beauty  care  tonight! 

A  few  of  the  many 
Pond's  Society  Beauties 

MRS.  MORGAN  BELMONT        THE  LADY  GRENFELL 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  CARISBROOKE 

MRS.  RICHARD  C  DU  PONT 

GLORIA  VANDERBILT  STOKOWSKA 


CLOTHING  NEEDED!  Christina  helps  regu- 
larly at  the  Needlework  Guild  in  Detroit.  Here 
she  is  helping  to  pack  new  clothes  to  send 
away.  "Never  have  so  many  people  needed 
'just  everyday  clothes',"  she  says.  There 
are  clothing  relief  agencies  you  can  help. 


ASK  FOR  A  BIQ  JAR  OF-  POND'S! 
You'll  love  the  luxury-size  jar.  It  has 
a  nice  wide  top  that  lets  you  dip  in  with 
both  hands  so  you  whisk  out  all  the 
cream  you  need  with  one  sweep  of 
your  fingers.  Get  a  big  Pond's  jar  today ! 
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I  his  woman  knows  comfort. 

Security,  too— 

/Weds'  extra  protection 

Will  give  both  to  you! 

Go  anywhere,  poised  and  happy,  for 
Meds  internal  protection  frees  you 
from  pins  and  belts,  from  revealing 
lines  and  ridges.  And  Meds'  exclu- 
sive feature -the  "SAFETY- WELL" 
gives  you  the  self-confidence  of  its 
extra -protection! 

•  Meds  alone  have  the  "SAFETY- 
WELL"— designed  for  your  extra 
protection. 

•  Meds  are  made  of  real  COTTON — 
soft  and  super-absorbent  for  extra 
comfort. 

•  Meds  expand  quickly  and  adapt  them- 
selves easily  to  individual  needs. 

FOR  10  IN  APPLICATORS 


Meds  "SAFETY- 
WELL"  absorbs 
so  much  MORE 
so   much   FASTER! 
Expansion   is  gentle 
and  comfortable. 


R 

M 
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Note   special   design   of   Meds   applicators.    Firm, 
smooth,    easy    to    use,    completely    disposable. 


orchestra  sound  clearer  than  if  the  lis- 
tener were  present  in  the  studio. 

Ordinarily,  when  the  string  and  brass 
both  are  playing,  the  strings  would  be 
drowned  out  by  their  lustier  brothers, 
if  the  radio  engineer  failed  to  tune 
down  the  brass  section's  microphone. 
The  effect  of  that,  however,  distorts  the 
sound  of  the  whole  orchestra  as  a  unit. 
To  avoid  that  distortion,  Pops  had 
some  large  glass  screens  made  in  fold- 
ing sections  on  wooden  frames.  One 
of  these  is  placed  in  front  of  the  string 
section.  The  sound  of  the  brass  fails 
to  penetrate  the  screen  and  the  strings 
retain  their  complete  volume  and  tone 
in  the  blending  of  the  sound  as  it  is 
broadcast. 

Pops  also  has  a  smaller  screen  to 
enclose  the  microphone  used  by  Martha 
Tilton,  so  that  her  microphone  need  not 
be  turned  up  to  an  unnatural  degree 
to  keep  her  voice  from  being  drowned 
out  by  the  orchestra. 

*  *         * 

Carol  Stewart  keeps  herself  busy  in 
off  hours  from  the  Beulah  Show, 
taking  flying  lessons.  But  she  plans  not 
to  stop  with  just  a  pilot's  license,  which 
she'll  have  pretty  soon,  now.  She  wants 
to  go  on  to  learning  all  about  helicop- 
ters and  hopes  to  be  one  of  the  first  to 
be  licensed  to  operate  the  "windmills" 
as  they  are  fondly  called. 

*  *  * 

Poor  Murray  Forbes — he's  still  shak- 
ing his  head  about  it,  if  you  give  him 
a  chance.  Murray  is  an  actor  who  went 
into  radio  for  a  very  special  reason. 
He  thought  that  radio  acting,  as  op- 
posed to  the  theater  where  you  often 
have  to  get  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn 
for  rehearsals,  and  the  movies,  where 
you  have  to  get  up  even  earlier  some- 
times— anyway,  he  thought  being  in 
radio  would  give  him  a  chance  to  sleep 
late.  Of  course,  he  wound  up  doing 
a  two-year  stretch  on  a  six  a.m.  spot. 

All  kinds  of  things  happen  to  radio 
personalities.  Now,  because  of  his  por- 
trayal of  an  owner-manager  on  the  fic- 
titious hotel  Glamour  Manor,  Cliff  Ar- 
quette  finds  that  he's  been  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  Association. 

We  hope  that  means,  at  least,  that 
he'll  never  be  likely  to  be  faced  with 
that  good  old   "housing  problem." 

*  *         * 

We're  all  the  time  talking  about  suc- 
cess  and   successful   people.     Someone 


thought  to  ask  a  few  of  the  Quiz  Kids 
what  they  thought  constituted  a  suc- 
cessful man. 

One  of  them  said  a  successful  man 
was  a  man  who  knew  what  goal  he 
wanted  .  .  .  knew  the  right  goal  .  .  . 
and  reached  it. 

Another,  this  one  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
thought  a  successful  man  was  a  man 
with  high  ideals,  and  although  those 
ideals  were  just  a  little  higher  than  he 
could  attain,  had  come  pretty  close  to 
them. 

Best  of  all,  we  like  the  definition  of 
Judy  Graham,  who  is  twelve  years  old 
— but  wise  beyond  her  years,  we  think. 
She  said,  a  successful  man  is  a  man 
who  is  happy. 

And  these  days,  especially,  who  can 
improve  on  that  definition? 

*  *         * 

Very  frequently,  rehearsals  on  the 
Mary  Small — Junior  Miss  Show  are 
rather  hectic  things  to  sit  through.  Ray 
Bloch  is  a  variety  of  perfectionist.  He 
always  wants  the  musical  scores  to  be 
exactly  right  for  each  program  and  all 
through  the  rehearsal  he's  keeping  his 
ears   open  for   improvable   spots. 

*  *         * 
GOSSIP     AND     STUFF     FROM 

EVERYWHERE  .  .  .  Myron  McCormick, 
of  Listening  Post  and  dozens  of  other 
programs,  is  currently  appearing  in 
the  Broadway  play  "State  of  the  Union" 
.  .  .  Marvin  Miller,  the  Coronet  Story- 
teller, is  the  author  of  verse  included 
in  the  new  "Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Contemporary  American  Poets"  .  .  . 
Everybody's  going  literary  these  days. 
Now  it's  Tom  Howard,  writing  a  book 
telling  how  life  in  radio  can  be  made 
to  pay  off  .  .  .  Arthur  Vinton,  actor,  is 
by  no  means  putting  all  his  eggs  in 
one  basket.  He  raises  turkeys  as  a 
sideline  .  .  .  Dan  Seymour  is  going  to 
produce  his  Whisper  Man  series  for 
the  movies,  too  .  .  .  Kate  Smith  has  had 
a  beautiful,  deep  red  chrysanthemum 
named  after  her  .  .  .  Columbia  Pictures 
is  making  a  picture  of  Mr.  District  At- 
torney, with  Jay  Jostyn  possibly  play- 
ing the  lead  .  .  .  Hildegarde  had  the 
honor  of  wearing  the  very  first  hat  to 
come  over  from  Paris  since  1939  ...  A 
picture  Raymond  Massey  made  in  Eng- 
land last  fall  will  be  released  here  soon. 
It's  called  "A  Matter  of  Life  and 
Death"  .  .  .  Drew  Pearson  has  signed 
a  new  five  year  contract  with  his  spon- 
sor ...  No  more  now — good  listening. 


Very  first  to  greet  his 

master — Lanny  Ross 

is  welcomed  by  his  Irish 

Setter  on   his   return 

after  two  and  one  half 

years   Army   service 

in   the   Pacific   Theater. 


So  Little 

(Continued  from  page   45) 

young  babies  only  cry  because  they're 
hungry.  The  way  to  make  sure,  is  to 
offer  the  baby  food.  If  it  takes  the  food 
and  stops  crying — that's  the  answer. 

If  it  takes  the  food,  or  tries  to  take 
it,  but  continues  to  cry  during  or  after 
the  feeding,  it  may  have  colic.  That's 
a  very  sharp  pain  in  the  stomach, 
caused  by  swallowing  air  while  eating 
or  by  improper  burping.  Your  doctor 
will  have  told  you  to  stop  in  the  middle 
of  each  feeding,  hold  the  baby  at  a 
slight  angle  over  your  shoulder  and  pat 
him  gently  on  the  back  until  he  burps 
up  a  large  bubble  of  air.  When  the 
burp  is  a  good,  effective  one,  there's  no 
mistaking  the  sound  of  it — it's  loud, 
explosive  and  most  unmannerly  by 
grownup  standards.  You  do  that  twice 
during  each  feeding,  in  the  middle  and 
at  the  end — and  it  pays  to  be  patient 
about  it. 

IN  spite  of  the  best  attention  to  burp- 
*  ing,  however,  babies  still  get  colic  oc- 
casionally. Mild  cases  can  be  relieved 
by  rubbing  the  abdomen  gently,  or  by 
wrapping  it  in  warm  flannel.  More 
severe  cases — and  you  can  tell  those  by 
the  fact  that  the  baby  continues  to  cry 
and  is  obviously  in  pain — call  for  a 
suppository,  which  releases  the  gas 
pressure.  If  the  baby  continues  to  have 
pain,  your  doctor  will  probably  pre- 
scribe paregoric.  Baby  specialists  say 
this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs 
in  pediatrics.  And,  when  given  under 
the  direction  of  a  doctor,  it  is  definitely 
not  habit-forming. 

Of  course,  if  the  baby  isn't  hungry 
and  doesn't  have  colic,  but  is  crying 
for  attention — which  you'll  know  be- 
cause he'll  stop  crying  as  soon  as  he's 
picked  up — you  already  have  a  small 
problem  on  your  hands.  Such  babies 
used  to  be  considered  "spoiled,"  and  the 
advice  used  to  be  to  let  them  cry  it  out. 
That  idea  is  dying  out  very  fast.  Modern 
baby  doctors  feel  that  a  baby  who  cries 
for  attention  is  unsure  of  being  loved 
and  the  way  to  cure  it  is  to  find  out 
what  you're  doing  wrong  that  gives  the 
baby  that  feeling  of  insecurity.  Nine 
chances  out  of  ten,  if  you  take  a  good 
look  at  yourself  and  the  way  you're 
handling  your  baby — an  honest  look — 
you'll  probably  find  that  you've  been 
doing  something  wrong  in  the  feeding 
business. 

I  know,  dear,  that  no  matter  how  you 
tell  yourself  to  relax  about  your  baby, 
all  kinds  of  ideas  will  plague  you  about 
it — as  they  have  done  mothers  since 
time  immemorial.  I  was  rather  lucky, 
because  my  baby  doctor  saw  ahead  and 
warned  me  in  advance  of  many  things 
that  might  crop  up. 

After  feeding,  comes  the  over-rated 
matter  of  bowel  movements.  My  doctor 
says  that  mothers  worry  an  awful  lot 
about  that — and  almost  always  about 
the  wrong  kind. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ads,  there's  no 
law — legal  or  natural — about  how  many 
movements  a  baby  or  child  should  have. 
Babies  can  go  for  three  or  four  days 
without  a  movement,  without  any  harm 
to  them.  Constipation,  unless  it's  pain- 
ful, is  nothing  to  worry  about.  This 
has  been  proven.  In  a  hospital  experi- 
ment, a  group  of  children  was  deliber- 
ately constipated  for  thirty  days,  with 
no  signs  of  irritability,  illness  or  toxic 
reactions. 

Again  in  spite  of  the  ads,  mothers 
shouldn't  place  undue  emphasis  on 
clearing  the  bowels  when  babies  and 
children  have  colds  or  are  slightly  ill. 
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They  a£nuxi£ 

weaned  me  ! 

"I've  been  on  a  queer  diet  the  last  year  or  two  . . . 
sometimes  I  wondered  if  I'd  ever  see  any  more 
Fels-Naptha  Soap.       »■■■■■■■•■■■■ 

But  a  fellow  who's  always  had  the  best  doesn't 
give  up  easy.  And  now  that  I'm  getting  my 
Fels-Naptha,  the  laundry  work  in  this  house  is 
strictly  pre-war. 

I  do  a  family-size  wash  without  a  quiver,  finish 
the  job  on  schedule,  and  believe  me— those  clothes 
are  really  white  again!'- 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 

BAN/SHESnTATTLE-TAL£  GRAY' 
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Find  Love  Unchanging 


After  long  parting.  "I'll  always  love  you,"  you  said.  "A  girl  with  such 
exciting-soft  hands.".  .  .  No  wonder  Jergens  Lotion  is  far  and  away  the  favorite 
hand  care.  Hollywood  Stars  pse  Jergens,  7  to  1. 

Now  even  more  effective.  Using  wartime  research,  Jergens  skin  scientists 
make  your  Jergens  Lotion  finer  than  ever.  "My  hands  feel  even  softer";  "Pro- 
tects longer";  women  said,  after  testing  this  post-war  Jergens. 


Soon  an  apartment  for  two.  Homemaking  hands  endearingly  soft.  Those 
two  skin-care  ingredients  many  doctors  use  are  included  in  this  even  finer 
Jergens  Lotion.  In  the  stores  now— same  bottle  — still  10«i  to  $1.00 
(plus  tax).  Lovely  to  use.  None  of  that  oiliness;  no  sticky  feeling. 

For  the  Softest,  Adorable  Hands,  use 

JERGENS  LOTION 

Now  more  Effective  than  ever — thanks  to  Wartime  Research 
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That's  old  fashioned.  The  cold  won't 
go  away  any  faster  and  cathartics  may 
do  more .  harm  than  the  cold. 

The  golden  rule  in  baby  care — and 
this  goes  for  children,  too — is  never 
give  cathartics  without  a  doctor's  ad- 
vice. And,  if  you  wait  for  that  advice, 
the  chances  are  your  baby  will  never 
get  any  cathartics.  Bowel  movements 
are  regulated,  when  necessary,  by 
changes  in  the  diet,  not  by  drugs,  as 
a  rule. 

Most  mothers,  my  doctor  says,  worry 
a  great  deal  about  constipation  and  not 
nearly  enough  about  dysentery  or  di- 
arrhoea. These  are  something  to  worry 
about  and  you  should  call  your  doctor 
as  soon  as  you  notice  them.  They  may 
be  caused  by  bacterial"  infection  or 
some  organic  disturbance.  But  don't  get 
upset  about  it.  They,  might  also  be 
caused  simply  by  too  much  sugar  in 
the  diet. 

AS  your  baby  grows  older,  there  will 
be  many  new  problems  coming  up. 
There  will  be  weaning  and  toilet  train- 
ing, of  course.  Here,  the  same  basic 
rules  that  apply  to  feeding  apply  to 
these  two  changes  in  the  baby's  life. 
Never  force  the  baby  to  give  up  his 
bottle  and  never  force  the  toidey  train- 
ing of  a  baby,  if  he  objects.  The  main 
point  about  these  problems — as  about 
feeding — is  not  to  make  a  problem  out 
of  them. 

Remember,  in  weaning  a  baby,  you're 
taking  away  from  him  one  of  his  first 
pleasures  and  accomplishments — suck- 
ing. He's  got  to  be  ready  to  find 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  many  other 
ways,  before  he's  ready  to  give  up  that 
one.  He's  got  to  be  ready  physically 
and  emotionally  to  go  on  to  the  more 
grown  up  business  of  drinking  from  a 
cup.  Weaning  should  always  be  done 
very  gradually  and  without  any  subter- 
fuges like  breaking  bottles.  It  should 
be  accomplished  in  the  baby's  own  time, 
without  any  great  battles  between  you 
and  the  baby. 

Toilet  training  is  the  same.  It's  been 
discovered  by  child  psychologists  that 
many  children  of  school  age  suffer  from 
all  kinds  of  difficulties,  can't  get  along 
with  teachers  or  the  other  children, 
have  trouble  talking  or  learning  and. 
frequently,  have  chronic  constipation, 
because  they  were  forced  to  the  toidey 
too  early.  Like  everything  else,  you  do 
this  very  gradually.  If  the  baby  pro- 
tests, you  forget  about  it  for  awhile. 
If  it  works,  it  works— if  it  doesn't,  it 
doesn't.  You'll  find  that  the  best  thing 
is  to  treat  the  whole  matter  very  cas- 
ually, without  placing  any  undue  im- 
portance on  failure,  or  success.  Espe- 
cially, try  not  to  make  a  fuss,  if  the 
baby  soils  himself  after  he's  started  his 
training,   willingly. 

Like  all  mothers,  you'll  want  your 
baby  to  be  strong  and  healthy  and  fear- 
less. You  can  play  a  large  part  in 
making  him  exactly  that.  But  you  have 
to  bear  in  mind,  right  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  babies  are  very  helpless,  tiny 
creatures  and  a  certain  amount  of  fear 
is  very  natural.  You'll  just  have  to 
help   him   overcome   those   fears. 

Very  young  babies,  for  instance,  are 
almost  all  afraid  of  sudden,  loud  noises 
and  of  falling.  That's  simple  to  under- 
stand. They  don't  know  where  the 
noise  is  coming  from,  or  what  makes 
it.  Wouldn't  you  be  afraid  in  the  same 
circumstances?  As  for  the  falling, 
wouldn't  you  get  scared  if  you  felt 
yourself  falling  and  knew  inside  you 
that  you  were  incapable  of  lifting  a 
hand  to  stop  yourself?  Well,  that's  ex- 
actly the  spot  a  baby  is  in — he  can't 
help   himself. 


Later,  babies  are  afraid  of  new,  un- 
familiar things  and  people.  Here  you 
can  help  again,  by  acting  perfectly 
natural  about  the  things  that  seem  to 
frighten  him,  by  not  teasing  him  about 
his  fear  or  with  the  object  of  his  fear, 
and  by  just  letting  him  get  used  to  the 
thing  he's  frightened  of — which  he  will. 

However,  as  your  baby  grows  older 
and  more  conscious  of  the  world  around 
him,  he  meets  many  new— and  to  him — 
terrifying  things.  He  doesn't  always  re- 
act with  fear  while  he's  awake.  But  he 
may  dream  about  these  things  and  they 
may  wake  him  up  crying  with  fright. 
Contrary  to  the,  idea  which  was  rather, 
prevalent  not  so  long  ago,  when  a  baby 
cries  during  the  night,  the  thing  to  do 
is  go  to  it  and  reassure  it.  Just  that 
familiar  presence,  your  prompt  reaction 
to  his  call  will  help  to  make  him  less 
frightened,  because  it  will  show  him 
that  he's  still  safe.  If  .you  don't  re- 
assure him,  or  if  you  try  to  make  him 
ashamed  in  any.  way  of  his  perfectly 
natural  fears,  he  may  repress  those 
fears,  accumulate  them  in  his  little 
secret  self  and  they'll  get  all  out  of 
shape  and  proportion. 

You  know,  thinking  back  over 
Mikey's  tiny  babyhood,  there  are  a 
million  pitfalls  and  snags  I  could  write 
about.  But  they  would  all  add  up  to 
this  one  thing — that  it  is  important  to 
establish  a  happy,  normal  relationship 
with  your  baby,  from  the  start. 

AND  that  doesn't  mean  a  relationship 
which  makes  you  sacrifice  yourself 
to  every  whim  and  notion  of  your  baby. 
It  means  a  relationship  which  gives  you 
pleasure  and  an  opportunity  to  do  all 
the  things  you  want  to  do,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  your  baby  gets  all  he 
wants  and  needs  from  you. 

Your  baby  will  need  love — which  I'm 
sure  he'll  get.  He'll  need  a  feeling  of 
safety,  which  you  can  give  him  by  not 
worrying,  or  getting  upset,  or  impa- 
tient. He  needs  to  get  the  feeling  that 
he's  an  individual  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  which  you  can  give  him  by 
letting  him  form  his  own  patterns  for 
feeding,  sleeping  and  playing,  without 
violent  opposition  from  you.  He  needs 
to  learn  self  discipline,  which  he  will 
learn — when  he's  older — by  trying  to 
imitate  you  and  Steve  and  by  respond- 
ing to  such  directions  as  you  give  him, 
which  he  will  recognize  are  in  his  own 
real  interest.  Very  young  babies  just- 
cannot  be  disciplined.  They're  too  young 
to  understand  such  things.  All  that  hap- 
pens to.  them  is  that  they  are  thwarted 
and  frustrated  and  made  unhappy.  As 
for  when  he's  old  enough  to  understand 
your  directions,  you'll  find  you  have 
greater  success  if  you  really  keep  his 
interests  in  mind  and  not  just  your 
personal  desires  for  cleanliness,  quiet, 
or  obedience. 

I  have  a  feeling  you'll  be  a  wise  and 
happy  mother,  Barbara,  because  you 
want  to  be.  That's  very  important, 
wanting  to  be  happy  and  wanting  to 
avoid  problems.  If  you  hang  on  to  that 
wish,  you'll  be  able  to  relax  and  love 
your  baby  and  have  grand  fun  with 
him.  You'll  be  able  to  treat  him  as  a 
real  little  person,  with  quirks  and  ideas 
of  his  own — to  which  he  has  a  perfect 
right,  of  course — but  you  won't  let  him 
get  away  with  the  notion  that  he  can 
use  his  rights  to  make  you  jump 
through  hoops.  You'll  have  a  jolly  baby 
that  way,  with  time  for  Steve  and  your 
home  and  friends  and  with  the  freedom 
of  mind  to  enjoy  them  all." 

This  is  what  I  wrote  for  Barbara. 
And  this  I  give,  to  all  those  young  girls 
who  are  facing  motherhood  for  the  first 
time  in  a  troubled  and  new  world. 
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Dry  skin  troubles  you  now. 

(with  thrilling  JergensFaoe^ 
smoo&  dry  skin  in  no  rime. 


Easy  to  give  yourself  this  exciting   1- Cream   Beauty  Treatment 

Here's  all  you  do  for  your  daily  smooth-skin  treat- 
ment—simply use  this  new  Jergens  Face  Cream  (but 
faithfully) ,  as  though  it  were  4  creams:  ■ 

1.  for  regular  Cleansing  and  Make-up  Removal 

2.  for  Softening 

3.  for  a  velvet  Foundation — every  time  you  make  up 

4.  as  a  Night  Cream— effective  against  dry  skin; 
helps  prevent  dry  skin  lines 
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Help  Smooth  Away 
"Crow's-feet" 


Skin  scientists  make  Jergens  Face  Cream  for  you— the  same  who  make 
your  Jergens  Lotion.  Many  a  smart  girl  is  thankful.  You  will  be,  too. 
See  lovely  results,  using  Jergens  Face  Cream  this  way.  10^  to  $1.25 
(plus  tax).  Give  this  new  1-Cream  Treatment  an  honest  10-day  trial. 


JERGENS 

FACE  CREAM 


Does  the  work  of -4- creams  for  Smooth,  Kissable  Skin 
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Why  have  doubts?  Use  MODESS  - 
with  the  triple-proved 

DEODORANT ! 
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Why  wonder  whether  you're  likely  to 
offend — now  that  Modess  offers  you 
the  triple-proved  deodorant? 

It's  heen  proved  effective  hy  Modess 
scientists;  proved  a  winner  in  26  tests  by 
independent  laboratories;  proved  a  favor- 
ite way  to  guard  daintiness  by  girls  who've 
tried  the  New  Modess. 

NO  SEPARATE  POWDER,  no  nuisance! 


FREE!  Send  today!  For  your  copy 
of  "Growing  Dp  nn<l  Liking  It" — a 
bright,  moil. tii  booklet  on  the  how 
and  why  of  menstruation —  write 
Manha  Steele,  Personal  Products 
Corp.,  Box  343-F,  Milllown,  N.  J. 


A  SOFTER  NAPKIN!  Remember  that  three 
out  of  four  women  voted  Modess  softer  to 
the  touch  in  a  nationwide  poll. 

SAFER!  209  nurses,  in  hospital  tests,  proved 
Modess  less  likely  to  strike  through  than 
nationally  known  layer-type  napkins. 

YOU  PAY  NO  MORE,  so  ask  for  luxurious 
new  Modess  with  Deodorant  today.  Box 
of  12  costs  only  22*!. 


Modess  conies  two  ways: 
Full  size  and  Junior  size. 
If  you  prefer  a  slightly 
narrower  napkin, ask  for 
Modess  Junior. 


Fear 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

The  ties  that  bound  us  to  our  Mexi- 
can culture  were  strong  ones.  But  in 
every  other  way  we  were  Americans. 
Americans.  And  we  resented  being 
labeled  "Mexican" — as  if  it  were  a  bad 
word — by  newspapers  and  in  the 
schools  and  by  the  careless  words  a 
gavacho  spoke. 

I  shook  off  these  hateful  thoughts 
quickly.  This  was  Ricardo's  homecom- 
ing and  nothing  should  spoil  it. 

We  had  reached  his  tiny  house  by 
this  time.  Though  we  had  scarcely 
spoken  a  word  it  was  enough  for  both 
of  us  just  to  be  together.  And  Ricardo 
couldn't  seem  to  do  anything  but  fill 
his  eyes  with  these  old,  familiar  sights. 

His  mother  opened  the  door.  "My 
son — my  son — "  she  murmured  in  her 
only-slightly  accented  English.  Her 
hands  on  his  shoulders  were  tremulous 
and  her  cheeks  were  wet.  Beside  her 
my  own  mama  beamed  her  joy. 

I  HAD  always  admired  Senora  Mar- 
■■-  tinez.  A  newcomer  to  this  country  in 
middle  age,  she  had  forced  herself  to 
adapt  to  American  customs  and  the 
American  tongue,  difficult  as  it  had 
been.  She  had  gone  to  night  school. 
She  kept  herself  slim  and  carefully 
dressed.  Her  white,  gently-waved  hair 
was  beautiful  against  her  olive  skin. 
She  had  been  adamant  that  Ricardo 
must  have  a  good  education  no  mat- 
ter what  the  obstacles — the  lack  of 
money — his  troubles  in  school.  And 
she  had  succeeded. 

My  mama  was  not  so.  She  was 
plump,  good-natured,  but  she  clung  to 
the  old  ways  and  the  old  tongue. 

But  she,  like  all  the  others,  rejoiced 
to  see  Ricardo  back  safely  and  even 
admired  him  in  his  Sergeant's  uniform. 
There  had  been  a  time,  when  Ricardo 
was  captain  of  the  wild  Tiger  gang,  that 
she  had  opposed  our  engagement — but 
no  more. 

When  I  mentioned  the  three  soldiers 
who  had  come  on  the  train  with  Ri- 
cardo, Senora  Martinez  nodded  her 
head. 

"That  is  good,"  she  said  simply.  "We 
must  not  isolate  ourselves,  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  make  friends."  But  there  was 
a  question  in  her  eyes,  as  there  was  in 
all  of  ours,  as  she  looked  at  her  son. 

Ricardo  sprawled  out  in  the  easy 
chair,  ruffling  the  hair  of  his  younger 
brother,  Jose,  who  stood  breathless  be- 
fore his  hero.  "Overseas  it  was  all  so 
simple.  When  you  work  and  fight  side 
by  side  with  other  men,  your  nation- 
ality or  your  color  or  what-have-you 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  any  more.  At 
first  they  called  me  'Mex'  and  things 
like  that — but  it  wasn't  meant  as  an 
insult.  And  after  a  while,  especially 
when  I  was  made  Sergeant,  you  earn 
respect  and  you're  just  another  guy." 
He  leaned  his  head  back  and  grinned. 
"Gosh — it's  good  to  be  back." 

Early  that  evening,  when  relatives 
had  stopped  crowding  the  tiny  Martinez 
house  and  our  dinner  was  over,  Ricardo 
and  I  walked  over  the  First  Street 
Bridge  on  our  way  to  Olvera  Street  to 
keep  our  appointment  with  his  soldier 
friends. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  them,  yet, 
when  we  reached  the  entrance — and  I 
was  glad.  We  would  have  this  moment 
to  ourselves. 

Ah,  that  first  step  onto  those  time- 
worn,  rough,  uneven  bricks,  faded  by 
the  years  and  the  countless  footsteps! — 
that  first  delicious  fragrance  of  per- 
fumed candles  and  the  spicy  odors  of 


chile  and  frijoles  from  the  open  cafes, 
the  sugary  heaven  of  the  candy  stalls — 
"Smell  it,  Maria!"  Ricardo  exulted — 
"Take  a  deep  breath!  There've  been 
times  when  I  would  have  given  my  last 
C-Ration  for  one  whiff  of  Baca's  cook- 
ing— "  and  he  paused  to  shake  hands 
with  old  Baca  himself  at  his  stall. 

We  stopped  at  one  stall  after  an- 
other, went  into  one  shop  after  another. 
There  are  no  sidewalks  on  Olvera 
Street — the  open  store  fronts  are  an 
invitation  to  come  in  and  chat  and 
taste  and  buy.  Here  were  the  famous 
rooms  where  the  beautiful  candles  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  hung  from  their 
big  wheel,  slowly  turning,  dipping  into 
the  vats  of  rainbow  colors.  Scents  of 
orange  and  bayberry  and  rich  per- 
fumes hung  like  a  cloud  in  the  shops. 
Next  door  a  man  would  draw  a  cari- 
cature of  you  for  fifty  cents,  or  a 
fortune-teller  would  read  you  the  fu- 
ture. But  Ricardo  and  I  didn't  need  to 
know  ours.   We  were  in  love. 

Here — in  the  center  of  the  street — 
were  the  stalls  with  their  earth-colored 
Indian  pottery,  their  renowned  blue- 
glass  pitchers  and  bowls,  their  woven 
raffia  toy  men  on  toy  horses,  their  gay 
sombreros  and  serapes,  the  comfortable 
huaraches — sandals — worn  by  both  men 
and  women  and  very  popular  -  with 
tourists. 

"Look  at  this,  Maria,"  Ricardo  mar- 
veled, stopping  at  a  booth  which  made 
up  a  part  of  the  wall  that  framed 
Olvera.  "I'd  forgotten  how  wonderful 
they  were."  And  he  handed  me  the 
tiny,  blown-glass  ship,  with  its  spars 
and  lines  like  spun-silver  threads — the 
whole  no  bigger  than  what  would  hide 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand.  "That's  my 
home-coming  present  to  you." 

While  he  paid  for  the  ship,  I  held  its 
tiny  perfection  in  my  hand- — loving  it — 
loving  Ricardo — knowing  a  happiness 
so  exquisite  it  could  hardly  be  con- 
tained in  my  body.  From  Ricardo  to 
me,  with  love.  From  Maria  to  Ricardo, 
my  life.  .  .  . 

IT  was  at  that  precise  moment  that  I 
#-.  felt  the  "dark  .shadow  behind"  me. 
Without  turning,  without  knowing  who 
or  what,  I  felt  a  shudder  of  premonition 
go  through  me.  At  this  moment,  at  the 
height  of  my  joy,  I  knew  fear. 

It  was  Ricardo  who  turned  .  .  .  and 
there  was  a  breath-holding  second's 
pause  before  he  spoke. 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  and  now 
I  recognized  the  big,  bulky  man  who 
stood,  behind  me. 

"Hello,  Dixon."  Ricardo  clipped  the 
words,  but  to  my  surprise  there  was  no 
undercurrent  of  antagonism  in  his  voice. 
"I'm  back.  How's  everything  been  while 
I  was  away?"  . 

"Quiet."  Police  Sergeant  Dixon  un- 
derwrote his  meaning  with  a  telling 
emphasis.  "Quiet.  And  I  mean  it  to 
stay  that  way,  Ricardo."  Sure,  quiet— 
I  thought,  bitterly — with  kids  being 
slapped  into  jail  every  night  of  the 
week!  "You  can  help  or  you  can  not, 
Ricardo,"  he  went  on  stolidly,  "but  just 
see  that  you  behave  yourself." 

I  thought  surely  this  would  bring 
forth  one  of  Ricardo's  slashing,  taunt- 
ing retorts — but  it  didn't.  And  Dixon 
added  in  a  milder  tone:  "Heard  you 
were  in  the  Army.  Good  place  for  you. 
Hope  you  made  your  family  proud  of 
you." 

Ricardo  grinned.  "That,  Dixon — " 
pointing  to  one  of  his  ribbons — "  is  the 
Good  Conduct  ribbon.  And  you  don't 
get  those  over  a  dime-store  counter. 
Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you 
and  I  were  to  sit  down  and  talk  things 
over,  though.    I've  found  that  helps — 
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A  special  process  keeps  Kleenex 

LUXURIOUSLY    SOFT— 
DEPENDABLY  STRONG 
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Help  Nature  shed  beauty-concealing  "Top  Skin" 


Quick,  easy  Twin  Treatment  speeds  up  removal  of  dry  outer  skin  flakes. 
Helps  protect  pore  openings  against  clogging  .  .  .  blackheads. 


Claim  your  right  to  the  beauty  of  a  clearer, 
younger-looking  skin.  Not  with  creams 
and  lotions  galore.  Just  this  simple,  effec- 


tive Twin  Treatment.  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper  White  Clay  Pack  each  week— and 
Homogenized  Facial  Cream  each  day. 


Once  a  week  .  .  .  this  exciting  Beauty  Mask! 

Spread  Clay  Pack  over  clean  face  and  neck.  Relax. 
Feel  its  stimulating  effect  on  your  tense,  tired  skin. 
Wash  off  when  dry  (about  8  minutes). 

Notice  the  new  youthful  bloom  on  your  cheek— a 
bewitching  glow  from  Clay  Pack's  gentle  blushing 
action.  Your  skin  seems  firmer,  finer-textured— free 
from  unlovely  "top  skin".  How  glamorous  your 
make-up  will  look  now  on  the  clearer  smoothness  of 
your  skin— a  dazzling,  alive  look  you'll  want  to  keep. 
So  you'll  never  miss  a  day's  beauty  care  with  Hopper 
Homogenized  Facial  Cream. 


Daily... this  protection  for  your  lovelier  underskin! 

Faithful  daily  use  of  Facial  Cream  will  help  make 
your  weekly  Clay  Pack  even  more  effective.  This  ex- 
quisite blush  pink  cream  not  only  cleanses  marvel- 
ously  but  lubricates  better  because  it's  homogenized. 
Wonderful  as  a  powder  base— and  a  night  cream,  too! 
Pat  on  with  upward,  outward  strokes!  (See  dia- 
gram. )  Remove  with  tissues.  Your  skin  feels  soft  and 
baby-fresh,  as  dry,  rough  spots  seem  to  disappear. 
Your  mirror  — and  admiring  eyes— proclaim  your 
lovelier-looking  complexion. 
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Twin  Treatment 


for  a  lovelier,  younger  look 


keeps  people  from  making  mistakes." 
"Nothing  to  talk  over."  The  big  man 
was  solid  and  implacable.  "You  Mexi- 
cans behave  yourselves — keep  the  pa- 
chucas" — glancing  at  me — "in  line  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it."  He  walked 
away,  his  abrupt  ending  in  keeping 
with  his  own  blunt  nature. 

"You  Mexicans — pachucas — "  A  wave 
of  anger  swept  over  me  and  I  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  the  hardness  stiffen 
Ricardo's  face  until  it  looked  almost 
as  sullen  as  the  face  of  the  boy  I  used 
to  know,  before  he  went  into  the  Army. 
"See,  Ricardo?"  I  told  him  in  a  low 
voice.  "It's  just  the  same,  it  hasn't 
changed.  We're  always  the  ones  to  be 
blamed." 

T  IKE  Sergeant  Dixon  had  blamed  us 
-^before.  Like  the  way  newspaper 
headlines  had  screamed  at  us  before. 
Like  the  way  all  gavachos  looked  down 
on  us,  feared  us,  blamed  us. 

"I  see."  Ricardo's  mouth  showed  a 
tense  white  line  about  it.  His  hand 
closed  tightly  on  my  arm.  "Maria — I 
meant  it  when  I  said  I'd  like  to  talk 
to  Dixon.  I — maybe  I  could  make  him 
see  that  kids  wearing  zoot  suits,  drapes 
— girls  dressing  up  so  that  they're  called 
pachucas — that  doesn't  mean  they're 
bad.  I  had  hopes  for  Dixon,  because 
he's  honest,  at  least.  He  tries  to  be  fair. 
But  he  only  sees  the  result,  never  the 
cause  behind  it.  He's  in  a  position  to 
help  if  he  would — if  he  could  be  made 
to  understand." 

We  were  both  silent,  then,  remem- 
bering. 

Remembering  the  "zoot  suit  riots." 
They  had  been  a  part  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  war  for  us — part  of  the  jittery, 
war-born  confusion.  Ricardo  and  I,  and 
all  of  those  like  us — all  of  our  friends — 
felt  the  excitement,  not  knowing  what 
lay  ahead  for  us.  Everyone  was  talking 
about  patriotism,  and  unity,  and  pulling 
together — only  nobody  seemed  to  want 
unity  with  us,  nobody  seemed  to  want 
to  pull  together,  with  us. 

We  knew  what  it  was — discrimina- 
tion, a  big  word  for  an  even  bigger 
problem.  We  didn't  call  it  that,  and  we 
couldn't  talk  learnedly  about  it,  the 
way  people  did  sometimes  on  the  radio. 
But  we  knew  what  it  felt  like,  knew 
the  weight  of  it  on  our  shoulders.  And 
we  felt  we  had  to  do  something  about 
it.  So  we  .did — we  made  ourselves  felt. 
I  know  now  that  we  went  about  it  the 
wrong  way,  but  even  now  I'm  not  sure 
what  the  right  way  would  have  been. 
And  when  you  feel  the  way  we  felt — 
sick  at  heart  and  rebellious  at  the  same 
time,  and  young,  and  full  of  spirits  that 
need  an  outlet — you  don't  stop  to 
reason  about  how  you're  doing  a  thing, 
or  why  you're  doing  it.  You  just  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 

Discrimination  breeds  violence.  The 
whole  world  has  proved  that.  We 
proved  it,  in  Los  Angeles — we  pachucas 
and  pachucos.  We  weren't  mean,  or  vio- 
lent, really,  in  ourselves — I  don't  think 
we  were  really  even  bad,  any  of  us. 
I  never  felt  like  a  bad  person.  It  was 
just  that  we  weren't  wanted,  and  that 
can  be  the  most  frightening,  soul- 
sickening,  rebellion-starting  thing  in 
the  world.  And  we  were  very  young, 
very  full  of  life,  with  no  outlet  for  our 
energies.  There  were  no  playgrounds, 
or  evening  gymnasiums,  or  clubs,  for  us. 
They  were  for  the  "white"  children. 
Police  watched  us — turned  as  we  came 
down  the  street,  as  if  we  might  "start 
something"  if  they  kept  their  backs  to 
us,  watched  our  soda  fountain  corner 
hangouts  to  be  sure  we  weren't  out  one 
minute  after  nine  o'clock  curfew. 

And    our   poor   folks — they    couldn't 
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help  us.  They  were  timid  and  unsure 
in  a  world  that  was  new  to  them,  trying 
to  speak  a  language  they  didn't  know 
well,  afraid  to  speak  up  for  us.  In 
short,  cut  off  from  the  normal  life  of 
Los  Angeles,  we  were  lumped  together 
as  "Mexicans" — not  only  lumped  to- 
gether, but  banded  together  for  self- 
protection  and  to  maintain  our  fierce 
pride.  And  from  there  it  was  only  a 
step  to  breaking  up  into  gangs.  We  had 
to  do  something  to  make  ourselves  felt 
— to  be  a  power  in  the  community,  and 
if  we  couldn't  be  a  power  for  good,  we'd 
be  a  power  for  bad!  At  least,  that  was 
what  happened  to  some  of  the  gangs, 
that  started  out  as  harmless  rivals.  Some 
of  them  never  did  go  any  farther  than 
that. 

But  some  did.  Now  that  I'm  older, 
and  I  have  to  dress  conservatively  for 
my  job,  I  can  see  that  our  clothes  were 
crazy.  But  we  wore  them  because  they 
set  us  apart,  made  us  conspicuous — no 
one  could  overlook  us  in  those  clothes! 
High  black  bobby-sox,  with  saddle  ox- 
fords. Short  black  skirts,  tight  black 
sweaters.  Tall  pompadours,  with  hair 
cascading  to  our  shoulders  in  back.  And 
the  boys  wore  the  drape  shape — the 
long  suit  coats  with  the  big  pockets  and 
exaggerated  padding  in  the  shoulders, 
watch  chains  that  looped  absurdly  al- 
most to  their  knees,  full  trousers  with 
leg  bottoms  so  tight  they  could  not  be 
pulled  on  or  off  without  removing  their 
shoes.    Pork  pie  hats. 

It  started  out  just  fun.  It  still  was. 
Dressing  up.  Kids  all  over  the  country 
were  doing  it.  But  notoriety  made  the 
costume  a  badge  of  dishonor  for  us. 

IJOW  the  riots  started  none  of  us  quite 
-■"*■  knew.  And  few  were  as  serious  as 
the  publicity  made  them  out  to  be. 

Gangs  began  meeting  and  roving  the 
streets  in  search  of  excitement.  Police 
became  uneasy.  It  was  much  less 
trouble  for  them  to  round  up  a  whole 
gang  and  take  it  to  juvenile  court, 
rather  than  stop  and  argue — or  get 
them  a  clubhouse.  Rumors  started  .  .  . 
stories  grew  that  armed  bands  were 
terrorizing  dance  halls  and  cafes,  pick- 
ing on  soldiers  and  sailors  in  uniform. 
Squad  cars  prowled  the  streets  at  night 
and  tension  mounted  over  the  district. 

Trouble  grew.-  Fist  fights  broke  out 
in  the  cheap  Main  Street  cafes  that 
were"  about  the  only  places. we  could 
patronize.  Friends  of-  ours  were  hurt. 
Strangers  were  hurt.  Ricardo,  who  was 
the  leader  of-  our  Tiger  gang,  was  taken 
to  court  over  and  over  again -by  Dixon 
for  questioning.  But  Ricardo  was  clever. 
He  always  came  away  with  only  a 
warning  against  him — but-  he  also  came 
away  more  bitter,  more  defiant,  more 
ready  to  take  the  lead  in  outwitting  the 
police.   ...- 

The  riots  stopped  as  quickly  as  they 
had  come.  That  is,  on  the  surface  it  had 
gone.  Underneath,  it  left  smoldering 
embers  of  resentment  and  a  continued 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  police 
that  kept  us  all  tense.  -Kids  still  went 
to  juvenile  court  for  five  days. 

"How  about  Tani,  Maria?"  Ricardo 
asked  thoughtfully,  as  he  took  my  arm 
and  piloted  me  slowly  down  the  street. 
Coming  toward  us  we  could  see  the 
three  friends  of  Ricardo.  But  they  were 
still  several  shops  away. 

"Tani  runs  with  a  nice  crowd.  They 
are  decent  kids  and  trying  their  best  to 
behave  themselves.  They've  found  a 
Mr.  Miller  who  has  a  malt  shop  in  front 
of  his  house  and  he's  let  them  set  up 
headquarters  there.  He's  a  bachelor 
and  they  use  his  big  livingroom  for 
dancing.  He  won't  sell  them  beer  and 
he  makes  them  go  straight  home  be- 
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Here's  Glamour  Made  Easy . . .  yes,  in  just 

3  minutes  —  at  home  —  you  can  give  your 
hair  glorious  new  color,  with  Marchand's 
wonderful  7rfake-TAp  Hair  Rinse.  So  easy  to 
use,  it  goes  on  and  washes  off  with  as  little 
fuss  as  your  facial  make-up! 

Many  Different  Color  Effects  ...  No  mat- 
ter what  shade  your  hair  may  be,  with  this 
thrilling  hair  "make-up",  you  can  highlight 
and  brighten  its  natural  shade  .  .  .  give  it  a 
definitely  warmer  tone,  or  add  a  soft  cop- 
pery glow  .  .  .  even  blend  little  gray  streaks 
in  with  your  original  youthful  shade! 

Not  a  Permanent  Dye...  Marchand's  Rinse 
is  absolutely  harmless  —  as  safe  to  use  as 
lemon  or  vinegar  And  these  delicate  tints 
do  so  much  more  for  your  hair! 

After  your  shampoo,  simply  dissolve  a  pack- 
age of  Marchand's  'Make-lAp  Hair  Rinse  in 
warm  water  and  brush  or  pour  it  through 
your  hair.  Almost  instantly  dulling  soap  film 
disappears,  your  curls  sparkle  and  gleam  as 
they  never  could  with  a  shampoo  alone! 

12  Smart  Shades  .  .  .  you  can  get  the  very 
color  effect  you  want  with  this  modern  Hair 
^Make-Up.  Try  it,  after  your  next  shampool 
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fore  nine  o'clock.  And,  Ricardo,  do  you 
know  who  Tani's  boy  friend  is?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  smiling  at  me, 
"who?" 

"Bobby  Dixon!  The  cop's  son! — if  old 
Dixon  ever  knew  his  son  went  with 
Mexicans!  But  he  never  will  know — 
the  gang  is  loyal  to  each  other  and  he's 
loyal  to  them.  Now  that  Bobby  is  ac- 
cepted, they  will  see  to  it  his  father 
never  finds  out." 

"Maria,"  Ricardo  said,  linking  his 
hand  through  my  arm,  pressing  it 
against  him,  "I'm  glad  she  doesn't  have 
your  temper.  It  seemed  to  me  I  was 
always  just  saving  you  from  getting 
into  trouble."  He  smiled  down  at  me. 
"I  think  I  like  you  better  now  that 
you're  so  cute  and  dignified.  You're  a 
real  pacoima,"  giving  me  the  name  we 
reserved  for  good  breeding. 

The  others  surrounded  us  just  then. 
"Hi  ya! — keeds — here  we  are — let's  go!" 
the  one  called  Kelly  whacked  Ricardo 
on  the  shoulder.  Their  faces  were 
friendly,  alive  with  curiosity  and  good- 
humor. 

"So  this  is  Olvera  Street!"  Slim  Wes- 
terlund  drawled.  He  had  an  accent  I 
couldn't  place.  "All  I  heard,  Maria, 
while  we  were  tramping  up  and  down 
Iwo  was  how  wonderful  Olvera  Street 
was.  It  ain't  bad — not  bad,  at  all!"  He 
nodded  his  head,  looking  all  around 
him,  seeing  in  one  sweep  the  peculiar, 
distinctive  charm  that  meant  so  much 
to  those  of  us  who  had  lived  here  all 
our  lives. 

"Wait,  though — Maria,  you  haven't 
lived  until  you've  seen  my  street! 
Genessee  Street — up  in  Auburn,  New 
York!  That's  home  to  me  and  you'll 
have  to  come  visit.  Will  I  show  you  the 
sights!"  Bob  Martin  sighed  while  the 
others  laughed  at  him. 

Arm  in  arm  we  went  off.  The  whole 
evening  was  a  daze  to  me.  At  first  I 
was  uneasy.  I  had  a  feeling  as  if  I 
were  walking  on  eggs — that  some  un- 
wary word  would  find  me  out — that 
they  might  suddenly  look  at  me  with 
distant,  unfriendly  eyes — but  it  never 
happened.   I  had  a  wonderful  time. 

But  it  still  doesn't  explain  how  I  came 
to  invite  them  to  dinner  for  the  next 
evening.  How  did  it  happen?  I  had  a 
confused  impression  of  being  maneuv- 
ered into  it  and  that  Ricardo  had  aided 
them.  But  it  was  so  late  and  I  was  so 
happy  and  so  sleepy  I  put  the  worry 
away  from  me,  until  tomorrow. 

There  was  one  last  thing  we  wanted 
to  do  that  night.  Quietly,  reverently, 
we  slipped  into  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  the  Angels  and  knelt.  In  its 
hushed  and  gra- 
cious beauty  I 
could  believe  in 
happiness  and  I 
could  give  thanks 
for  Ricardo's  safe 
return. 

Next  day  the 
thing  hit  me. 

"Ricardo,"  I 
begged  him,  "I 
can't  have  them 
here  for  dinner. 
They'd  laugh  at  us 
and  make  fun  of 
us  and  they 
wouldn't  under- 
stand a  word 
Mama  says  and 
she'll  get  embar- 
rassed and  stiff 
and  Papa  will  just 
sit  there  and  look 
at  them!  I  can't  do 
it!  We  can  take 
them  to  the  Ma- 
rimba   or    some 
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other  nice  dancing  place  like  that — " 
"Look,  little  one,  I  promised  them  a 
real  home-cooked  dinner,  Mexican 
style.  They're  leaving  tomorrow  and  I 
can't  take  them  home  because  Mother's 
hand  is  bad  again.  Come  on — they 
won't  bite  you.   They're  good  guys." 

"Sure,  why  not?"  Tani,  my  younger 
sister,  had  come  out  on  the  porch  and 
joined  us.  "Let  them  get  a  look  at  us — 
what  do  we  care?"  Her  pretty  face  was 
sullen. 

"Will  you  promise  to  behave,  Tani?" 
I  urged. 

"I  won't  be  here,"  she  replied.  "The 
gang  is  going  to  Miller's  tonight.  Pop 
Miller  is  letting  us  bring  hot  dogs  and 
stuff  like  that  and  have  a  party.  We're 
all  going — that  is,  if  Bobby  Dixon  can 
get  away." 

Now  I  knew  the  reason  for  her  sul- 
lenness.  Sometimes  Bobby  had  to  stay 
home. 

"Why  do  you  let  him  take  risks  like 
that,  Tani?" 

"Let  her  alone,  Maria.  If  Bobby  Dix- 
on wants  to  be  with  Tani  and  her 
friends,  it's  his  decision.  I  give  the  boy 
credit  for  sticking  to  the  people  he 
likes." 

There  was  nothing  I  could  do  about 
the  dinner — except  go  ahead  with  it. 
Mama  set  about  the  cooking  as  grand- 
ly as  if  it  were  a  feast  day.  But  there 
was  apprehension  in  her  eyes.  Papa's 
mustaches  curled  more  fiercely  than 
ever  and  he  went  about  muttering 
under  his  breath. 

And  when  the  boys  did  show  up,  it 
was  awful.  Worse  than  I  had  ever  im- 
agined. 

Mama  had  smiled  at  them,  timidly, 
when  introductions  were  made;  Papa 
had  only  nodded  and  then  gone  on 
reading  his  Spanish-language  news- 
paper, ignoring  them.  We  sat,  Ricardo 
and  I  and  the  three  soldiers,  stiffly  in 
our  chairs,  embarrassed,  with  self-con- 
sciousness walling  us  each  in  separ- 
ately. 

I  was  acutely  aware  that  everything 
in  our  house  must  seem  odd  to  these 
men — our  few  pieces  of  heavy  mission- 
style  furniture,  our  white  plaster  walls 
with  the  dark-framed  saints'  pictures, 
the  candles  in  their  brackets,  the  old 
chest  with  its  vivid  serape  covering. 
From  the  kitchen  steamed  the  heavy, 
rich  odors  of  Mama's  cooking. 

"Hey!"  Slim  suddenly  said — "this 
chair  looks  a  lot  like  the  ones  we  have 
at  home — painted — only  the  reds  and 
blues  aren't  quite  so  dark,  and  we 
don't  use  the  black." 
Mama  came  to  the  door,  surprised. 
Then  she  asked, 
saying  each  word 
slowly,  haltingly, 
in  her  unfamiliar 
English:  "You  got 
chairs  like  that? 
You   Mexican?" 

"No,"  he  grinned 
at  her,  "Swedish. 
Minnesota.  But  my 
Mom  is  nuts  about 
her  painted  chairs. 
Some  guy  from  the 
old  country  made 
them  for  her  just 
like  the  ones  she 
had  when  she  was 
a  little  girl,  back 
in   Sweden." 

It  was  a  m  ■  vXcle 
to  see  the  change 
in  Mama's  face — 
the  beaming  hos- 
pitality of  her 
smile.  j 

Your  mother 
come     here,     too?  i 
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She  was  foreigner  like  me  and  Papa?" 

"Sure.  Kids  at  school  used  to  call  me 
bull-necked  Swede  and  stuff  like  that. 
And  when  Mom  gets  excited  you  can 
hardly  understand  what  she's  saying. 
She  forgets  her  English." 

The  ice  was  broken,  as  suddenly  as 
that.  Jim  Kelly  made  his  way  into 
the  kitchen  and  hung  over  the  stove. 
He  told  us  he  had  plans  someday  for 
starting  a  restaurant  in  Brooklyn  and 
cooking  was  one  subject  that  fasci- 
nated him.  He  hovered  near  the  stove, 
getting  in  Mama's  way — and  they  both 
had  a  fine  time. 

Bob  Martin  was  quieter  and  shyer. 
He  tried  talking  to  Papa  but  finally 
gave  up  and  contented  himself  smoking 
his  pipe.  But  Papa  watched  him.  And 
liked  him.    Papa  liked  quiet  men.    - 

Ricardo  smiled  across  the  room  'at 
me  and  his  smile  seemed  to  say — "See! 
Didn't  I  tell  you?"  and  my  heart  brim- 
med over.  These  were  his  friends.  They 
were  mine,  too.  Perhaps  those  plans 
that  Ricardo  had  for  us  and  for  our 
life  when  we  were  married  weren't  so 
fantastic  after  all.  Maybe  we  could 
move  away  and  find  a  life  in  another 
community  and  be  accepted  by  every- 
one and  have  friends  like  these — 

The  evening  became  gayer  by  the 
minute.  Dinner  was  hilarious.  Although 
I  was  serving,  Mama  couldn't  sit  still 
and  was  jumping  up  and  down  every 
minute  to  bring  the  boys  something  else 
to  eat,  urging  them  to  try  everything, 
laughing  at  every  joke — even  when  she 
couldn't  always  understand  them.  They 
teased  each  other,  but  they  showed, 
even  in  their  joking,  a  definite  regard 
and  respect  for  Ricardo  that  didn't 
escape  any  of  us.  Evidently  he  had 
been  as  much  of  a  leader  overseas  as 
he  had  here  at  home. 


And  after  dinner  even  Papa  unbent, 
so  much  so  that  when  Ricardo  brought 
in  his  old  accordian  and  began  play- 
ing it,  Papa  took  out  of  the  carved 
chest  his  precious  gourds.  Now  I  knew 
it  was  a  party!  No  one — no  one  could 
make  those  marimbas  snap  and  shake 
like  Papa  could  ...  no  one  could  hold 
them  with  quite  the  nonchalance,  and 
it  was  unbelievable  that  there  could 
be  that  kind  of  rhythm  in  Papa's  con- 
servative,  tactiturn  soul. 

"Estra — a — li- — ta  .  .  ."  Ray  and  Bob 
sang,  barber  shop  style,  with  their 
heads  together,  while  Slim  bounced 
Mama  around  the  room  in  what  he 
fondly  insisted  was  a  tango.  The  candles 
in  their  brackets  on.  the.  wall  were  jar- 
red by  the  stamping  of  Army  boots  and 
the  furniture  was  pushed  aside  to  make 
a  little  room  for  dancing.  Ricardo  and  I 
even  did  an  exhibition  rhumb:.  \for 
them. 

It  was  while  he  was  holding  me — 
lightly — in  the  gently  seductive  mea- 
sures of  the  rhumba  that  I  saw  in  his 
face  the  same  happiness  that  was  mir- 
rored in  mine.  Dancing  with  Ricardo 
was  always  an  intimate  thing  for  me. 
Our  steps  matched  so  perfectly  we 
might  have  been  of  one  body.  And  the 
lovely  current  that  flowed  between  us — 
the  retreat  and  the  coming  together — 
was  a  very  personal  thing. 

Then  he  caught  me  to  him.  closely, 
and  I  felt  the  hard  beating  of  his  heart 
through  the  khaki  of  his  blouse.  I  felt 
his  arms  strong  around  me  and  my 
forehead  was  pressed  against  his  cheek. 
I  could  see  the  outline  of  his  jaw — so 
firm  and  cleanly-cut — through  the  cur- 
tain of  my  eyelashes.  And  my  love  for 
him  pounded  through  me,  shaking  me. 

This  was  the  way  it  should  be  for 
us,  our  love  flowing  together  without 


a  trace  of  unhappiness.  Without  bitter- 
ness. Without  the  desperate  need  for 
each  other  of  solace  after  hurt.  Even 
the  rhumba  seemed  more  fitting  for 
this  new  life  of  ours,  than  did  the 
crazy  pace  of  the  jitterbug  we  used  to 
do. 

"We've  had  one  swell  time,  Maria," 
Bob  Martin  said  to  me  when  they  were 
finally  leaving.  It  was  early  but  all 
three  had  a  train  to  catch  in  the  morn- 
ing. "I'll  never  forget  it.  You  know, 
overseas  you  learn  to  know  your 
friends  pretty  well.  You  take  their 
personal  life  as  hard  as  you  take  your 
own.  Ricardo  told  me  something  of — 
of  how  you  live  here.  It  shouldn't  be, 
Maria." 

"No,"  I  answered,  "it  shouldn't."  But 
it  didn't  seem  to  matter  so  much  just 
then. 

He  hurried  on  in  a  lighter  tone,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  of  having  said  too  much. 
"And  we  worry  about  each  other's  girls, 
too.  It's  nice  to  know  that  you're  not 
only  as  pretty  as  Ricardo  used  to  tell 
us,  but  you've  got  what  it  takes  to  go 
along  with  him,  too.  He's  quite  a  guy." 

Quite  a  guy,  I  thought  to  myself, 
dreamily,  after  they  had  gone  and  Ri- 
cardo and  I  were  sitting  on  the  old 
wooden  railing  of  our  porch.  His  arm 
was  around  me  and  in  this  lovely  mood 
that  held  us  so  close,  even  the  shabby 
houses  and  the  jumble  of  narrow 
streets  and  shoddy,  garish  cafes  and 
stores  and  dark  alleys  looked  fine  to 
me  there  in  the  darkness  with  only  a 
few  neon  lights  stabbing  the  low  sky- 
line. 

"It's  so  good  to  be  home,  darling." 
His  words  were  muffled  as  he  bent  to 
kiss  the  hollow  of  my  temple.  "We'll  be 
married  just  as  soon  as  I  find  a  job." 
There  was  silence  for  a  while — silence 
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filled  with  an  overwhelming  joy  for 
me,  but  Ricardo's  next  words  showed 
that  he  had  been  thinking.  "Trouble  is, 
I  don't  know  just  what  kind  of  a  job. 
I  got  used  to  working  with  people — or- 
ganizing— first  the  Tigers  and  then  in 
the  Army.  I  like  it.  I  like  the  respon- 
sibility. But  that  isn't  much  qualifica- 
tion for  a  job.  And  I'll  have  to  get  one 
quick,  so  we  can  get  married.  By  the 
way,  that  reminds  me — did  I  ever  ask 
you  if  you  would?" 

I  laughed  at  him.  The  nonsense  of 
Ricardo  having  to  formally  propose  to 
me — Ricardo,  who  had  settled  that 
when  we  were  children  and  he  had  an- 
nounced solemnly  that  I  was  "his  girl" 
and  he  would  "fight  anyone  that  said 
I  wasn't!" — 

I  stopped  laughing  suddenly.  I  had 
heard  footsteps,  running  footsteps! 

They  were  the  sounds  of  someone 
running  hard  and  fast,  the  gravel  of 
the  walk  spurting  up  in  sharp,  scraping 
spurts  behind  them — the  footsteps  of 
someone  terrified  and  coming  like  the 
wind.  Don't  ask  me  how  I  knew — I  was 
hearing  echoes  of  the  kind  of  desperate 
fleeing  that  had  been  in  our  ears  so 
much  during  those  days  of  riot  and 
horror. 

It  was  Tani.  My  sister.  She  came  up 
onto  the  porch  flying  but  she  slipped 
on  the  top  step  and  went  down  on  one 
knee.  She  hung  on  to  the  porch  railing, 
her  eyes  big  with  fear,  her  breath 
coming  in  tearing,  uneven  gasps.  Ri- 
cardo  reached   her  first. 

"Take  it  easy,  little  sister,"  he  said 
quietly,  pulling  her  to  her  feet  and 
holding  her  gently.  "What':;  the 
trouble?" 

"I  ran — "  she  gasped —  "they — Pop 
Miller  told  us  to  stay  but  I  had  to 
find  you.  They  said  we  did  it — he's 
hurt—" 

My  heart  was  pounding  in  the  same 
choky  way  as  her  voice.  The  palms  of 
my  hands  were  wet  and  fear  made  a 
sick  churning  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
My  little  sister — ! 

She  was  still  terrified  but  with  Ri- 
cardo's urging  she  managed  to  speak 
a  little  more  coherently.  "It  wasn't  our 
fault — our  whole  crowd  was  in  Miller's 
and  we  were  just  dancing  and  having 
fun.  And  then  this  other  bunch  came  in. 
I  knew  a  couple  of  them.  They  wanted 
to  have  Miller's  for  their  hangout  be- 
cause they  knew  we  had  so  much  fun 


there  and  it  was  decent  and  Pop  was 
sorta  like  a  guardian  to  us  and  even 
Mama  liked  to  have  me  go  there — but 
these  kids  were  jealous  and  they  had 
some  older  boys  with  them — "  she  ran 
out  of  breath  for  a  second. 

In  my  mind's  eye  a  picture  was  form- 
ing. I  knew  the  boys  and  girls  Tani 
went  with.  Nice  kids.  But  proud  with 
the  unreasoning,  hot-tempered  pride  of 
adolescence.  My  heart  sank. 

".  .  .  and  those  older  boys  kept 
breaking  up  our  dances  and  heckling 
Jose  and — "  she  stopped  suddenly,  as 
though  she  had  been  about  to  make  a 
slip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  went  on — 
"and  some  of  the  others,  to  take  a  drink. 
Then  there  was  a  fight."  Tani  was  sob- 
bing now.  "One  of  the  other  gang  was 
hurt.  He's  lying  there  on  the  floor  and 
Pop  said  no  one  was  to  leave  until  the 
doctor  came — " 

"How  badly  is  he  hurt?"  Ricardo 
asked  curtly. 

Her  face  was  paper-white.  "I  think 
he's  dying,"  she  whimpered. 

I  turned  in  panic  to  Ricardo.  Once 
again  the  sick  fear  I  had  known  all  too 
well,  all  too  often,  in  those  past  days 
before  Ricardo  went  to  war,  welled  up 
in  my  throat.  Automatically  I  put  out 
a  hand  to  steady  myself  against  the 
porch  railing. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  I  cried.  "What 
shall  we  do  now,  Ricardo?  We  must — " 

"We're  going  to  Miller's.  Come  on, 
Tani.  It  was  all  right  to  come  for  us, 
but  never  run  away  from  trouble.  We'll 
all  go  back  and  face  it." 

She  held  back  a  little,  then  stumbled 
after  us.  "I'll  go —  but  I'm  afraid.  Pop 
Miller  sent  for  Dixon.  And  now  it  will 
get  worse.  We'll  all  go  to  jail  and  Jose 
said  they'd  come  back  and  throw  rocks 
in  Miller's  window  because  he  called 
the  cops — "  she  broke  down. 

Ricardo's  hand  holding  mine  was  like 
a  vise.  We  hurried  up  the  streets,  but 
every  step  was  agony  for  me.  Cops  .  .  . 
revenge  .  .  .  gangs  .  .  .  riots  .  .  . 

It  was  starting  all  over  again! 


More  frightening  than  a  blow  is  the 
panic  that  sweeps  Maria.  Violence, 
bloodshed,  misunderstanding  .  .  will 
they  ever  be  free  of  it?  Read  the  next 
installment  of  this  serial  in  March 
Radio  Mirror,  at  your  newsstand 
Wednesday,   February    13. 


Taking  to  the  air  in  earnest  are  Hit  Parade  star  Joan 
Edwards  and  comedian  Alan  Young.  They  have  jointly 
purchased  this  two-seater  Ercoupe  and  are  learning  to  fly. 
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Vitamins 


-»Ws  New !%  for  better  results  '• 


Take  them  in  fortified  food— the  delicious  Ovaltine  way! 


Of  course,  the  whole  subject  of  vitamins  is  new. 
We  learn  more  about  them  every  day.  And 
today,  millions  are  learning  a  new  and  better 
way  to  take  their  extra  vitamins — a  more  mod- 
ern, more  natural  way  that  can  do  more  good. 
Discarding  earlier  methods  of  taking  vitamins 
alone,  they  now  take  them  in  jortified  food! 

For  latest  evidence  shows  that  vitamins  do 
not  work  alone.  They  work  most  effectively 
in  combination  with  other  food  elements — 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  best  results. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  people  are  chang- 
ing to  Ovaltine.  A  specially-fortified  food,  it 
contains  —  besides  vitamins  —  nearly  every 
precious  food  element  needed  for  good  health. 


Especially,  those  elements  necessary  for  vita- 
min-effectiveness. 

For  example,  Vitamin  A  and  protein  are 
both  necessary  in  cell-building— and  they're 
both  in  Ovaltine.  Vitamin  Bt  and  fuel-food 
also  act  together  for  vitality — and  they're  both 
in  Ovaltine.  Vitamin  D,  Calcium  and  Phos- 
phorus can't  work  without  each  other — and 
you  get  them  all  in  a  glass  of  Ovaltine  made 
with  milk! 

So  why  not  change  to  Ovaltine,  as  so  many 
people  are  doing?  If  you  eat  normal  meals, 
including  citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes,  2  glasses 
of  Ovaltine  should  give  you  all  the  extra  vita- 
mins and  minerals  you  need  for  robust  health. 


3  out  of  every  4  people  should  get  extra  vitamins  or  minerals — accordingto  Gov- 
ernment reports.  Reasons  include  vitamin  deficiencies  of  many  modern  foods 
— also  loss  of  vitamin-mineral  values  due  to  shipping,  storing  and  cooking. 


more  FOOD -ENERGY 

-Rian  2  dishes  of  Ice  Cream. ..     \^ 


. ..  more  IRON  than 

3  servings  of  Spinach 


more  VITAMIN  A 

-than  2  servings  of  Peas . 
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...more  VlTAMlN  0  than 

3/4-  pound  of  Sirloin  Steak 


\     more  NIACIN  -than 

5  slices  of  Enriched  Bread... 
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.more  CALCIUM  and  PHOSPHORUS  than 
2.x/z  servings  oP  American  Cheese 


-..more  PROTEIN 
than  3  Eqgs 


more  VITAMIN  0 -man 
IO  ounces  of  Buffer.. 


more  VlTAMlN  01  than 
3  servinqs  oP  Oatmeal 


THELMA,  LADY  FUR  NESS  shares  the  lustrous,  dark-eyed  beauty 
of  her  twin  sister,  Mrs.  Reginald  Vanderbilt.  Both  are  delighted  with 
the  new  "sheer-gauge''''  Pond's  powder.  " Pond' s  powder  goes  on  so  evenlyF 
Lady  Furness  says.  "It  looks  so  much  smoother  and  softer  on  my  skin!" 
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Dreamy-smooth,  glowing  with  mysterious  color-softness — that's 
the  way  Pond's  powder  goes  on!  Because  a  new  suffusing  ingre- 
dient makes  Pond's  powder  "sheer-gauge" — spreads  the  myriad 
particles  of  soft  color  more  evenly  over  your  skin!  No  streaks 
or  graininess  mar  the  clear,  flawless  color-smoothness.  Compare 
it  with  your  present  powder.  You'll  un-  >*j§ 
derstand  why  beautiful  Lady  Furness 
chooses  "sheer-gauge"  Pond's!  ^ 


m 
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"Sheer-gauge"  means  smoother  color 
for  your  face,  too! 

H  Two  Stockings — same  shade  in  the  box 

M  — but  so  different  "on"!  Pond's  powder 

shades  look  lovelier  "on"  because  they're 
so  beautifully  "sheer-gauge"! 


Special! 

Pond's  Make-up 
Trio  .  .  . 

A  lovely  big  box  of  Pond's  Dreamflower 
Powder,  with  matching  Pond's  "Lips" 
and  "Cheeks."  It's  a  $1  value  for  only 
791,  plus  tax.  Wonderful  for  prizes  .  .  . 
for  gifts  .  .  .  for  you! 

[was 

—  made  "sheer-gauge"  by  expert*  in  beauty  I 


Breakfast  in  Hollywood 

{Continued    from    page    25)     drab — " 

Ken  laughed  teasingly.  "Just  like  a 
woman — trying  to  build  a  story  out  of 
everything!  Don't  tell  me  that  this  man 
we  just  saw  is  married  to  the  woman 
you  saw  at  the  Breakfast — " 

"Of  course  not!"  She  spoke  vehe- 
mently, because,  to  be  utterly  truthful, 
she  had  been  imagining  just  that.  "It 
was  just  the  similarity  in  names  that 
made  me  think  of  her.  Besides,  it  was 
touching — the  way  she  spoke  of  her  hus- 
band on  the  program.  Everyone  laughed 
when  she  told  Mr.  Breneman  that  he 
was  a  traveling  salesman,  and  she  said, 
very  proudly,  that  although  she  knew 
the  reputation  traveling  salesmen  were 
supposed  to  have,  her  husband  was  an 
exception.  She  said,  too,  that  he  liked 
plain,  natural,  home-type  girls.  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  she  was 
going  to  refuse  the  make-up  kit.  Didn't 
you  see  her?" 

"No,"  said  Ken.  He  did  not  add,  "I 
was  too  busy  thinking  about  you,"  but 
he  might  as  well  have,  because  he  was 
looking  down  at  her  so  intently  that 
Dorothy  turned  her  own  eyes  away. 

"About  Jimmy,"  she  said  abruptly. 
"Did  you  sail  with  him  very  long?  And 
were  you  in  Manila  when  he  was 
there?" 

IT  WAS  astonishing  how  quickly  the 
time  passed.  They  went  out  to  Mrs. 
Reed's  bungalow  and  picked  up  the 
dog,  a  small  fox  terrier,  mostly  white, 
with  a  round  dark  patch  over  each  eye. 
His  name  was  Tippy,  and  he  licked 
Dorothy's  hands  politely,  and  followed 
at  Ken's  heels  as  readily  as  if  they'd 
been  life-long  friends.  He  was  a  very 
old  dog,  and  Dorothy  noticed  that  Ken 
slowed  his  steps  out  of  consideration 
for  him.  They  walked  through  Griffith 
Park,  and  talked,  and  she  and  Ken  dis- 
covered that  they'd  spent  several  years 
just  missing  each  other  at  home.  Ken 
had  gone  to  the  Crystal  Ballroom  as 
steadily  as  she,  but  on  Saturday  instead 
of  Friday  nights.  Wally's,  where 
Dorothy's  crowd  went  for  hamburgers, 
was  just  around  the  corner  from  the 
Chinese  place  where  Ken's  friends  met 
for  chow  mein.  And  of  course,  when 
they  came  to  the  amusement  pavilion, 
with  its  mechanical  piano  and  its  games 
and  electric  shooting  rifles,  they  were 
both  reminded  of  the  amusement  park 
at  home.  For  lunch  they  ate  an  indi- 
gestible mixture  of  hot  dogs  and  ham- 
burgers and  cokes,  and  Dorothy  dis- 
covered that  she  was  having  a  very  good 
time.  Not,  she  told  herself  loyally,  as 
good  a  time  as  she  would  have  had  with 
Jimmy — but  one  of  the  best  times  she'd 
ever  had,  nonetheless.  It  was  so  easy 
and  natural,  being  with  Ken,  that  she 
forgot  herself  sometimes,  said  things 
like,  "When  we  get  back  to  Minneapolis, 
we'll  have  to  go  to  D'Arcy's  for  sea 
food — "  and  at  Ken's  quick  look,  she 
added  hastily,  "I  mean  when  Jimmy 
comes  home,  and  we're  all  back  there 
together." 

"We'll  do  that,"  said  Ken.  And  then 
he  couldn't  help  saying,  "You  don't  for- 
get him  for  a  minute,  do  you?" 

"No,"  she  said,  but  it  wasn't  entirely 
true.  She  had  forgotten  Jimmy  today, 
for  hours  at  a  stretch;  she  had  forgotten 
herself  and  her  defeat,  had  forgotten 
even  the  time.  She  didn't  realize  how 
late  it  was  until  Ken  guided  her  to  the 
photomaton  in  the  amusement  pavilion, 
saying,  "Let's  investigate  this  gadget. 
I'd  like  a  picture  of  you  before  you  go." 


"Before  I — "  And  then  she  looked 
at  her  watch.  "Ken!  It's  after  three 
o'clock — " 

"I  know,  but  we've  time  for  a  pic- 
ture." He  led  her  into  the  little  cur- 
tained booth. 

The  first  picture  turned  out  badly.  It 
showed  them  sitting  stiffly  side  by  side, 
Dorothy  looking  scared,  Ken  wooden- 
faced  and  grim.  Dorothy  took  one  look 
at  it  and  laughed.  "Oh,  Ken,  that's  ter- 
rible! Let's  take  another  and  really 
smile,  this  time!" 

She  moved  closer  to  him,  rested  her 
head  back  against  his  shoulder.  Ken 
caught  his  breath,  then  made  himself 
put  his  arm  around  her  casually.  She 
was  so  close  that  he  could  feel  her 
breathing,  smell  the  fragrance  of  her 
hair.  "Go  ahead,"  she  urged,  smiling 
into  the  machine.    "Put  the  dime  in." 

He  leaned  forward  and  dropped  the 
coin.  What  happened  next  happened 
without  his  will;  it  was  as  natural  as 
lifting  his  face  to  the  first  sun  in  spring. 
His  lips  closed  over  Dorothy's;  his  arm 
drew  her  closer.  For  a  blissful  moment 
her  mouth  was  consenting,  her  body 
warm  and  relaxed  against  him.  Then 
she  stiffened,  drew  back.  "That  wasn't 
fair,"  she  said  coldly. 

His  heart  was  hammering  so  that  he 
could  hardly  talk.  "I'm  sorry.  I  couldn't 
help  it.   Honest,  I  couldn't — " 

She  stepped  out  of  the  booth.  Ken 
followed,  caught  up  with  her.  Her  eyes 
were  very  bright;  she  looked  angry,  and 
she  looked  ready  to  cry.  "You  didn't 
understand.  I  didn't  mean — I  was  just 
being  friendly." 

"I  know,"  he  said  miserably.  "I — it's 
just  that  you're  so  darn'  sweet,  and  I'm 
so  darn'  lonesome." 

Her  mouth  tightened.  "That  isn't 
very  flattering  to  me,  either." 

"I  mean  we're  both  in  the  same  boat. 
We  both  need  somebody  to  help  us  over 
a  hurdle,  see?" 

"No,"  she  said  frigidly,  "I  don't  see." 

He  reached  for  her  hand.  She  pulled 
away  and  started  down  the  path.  After 
a  few  steps  he  caught  up  with  her. 
"Dorothy,  please!  I  don't  want  you  to 
think  that  I'm  just  making  a  play  for 
you!  I  meant  that  kiss — from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart." 

She  stared  at  him,  her  eyes  wide  and 
grave  and  shocked.  "Do  you  realize 
what  you're  saying?" 

"I  certainly  do!  I  still  mean  it." 


THEN     you're 


a  fine  friend  of 
Jimmy's." 

"I'm  a  better  friend  of  yours.  That's 
why  I  want  to  tell  you  something."  He 
didn't  want  to  tell  her,  but  he  knew 
that  he  was  going  to,  knew  that  he  had 
to.  Everything  was  changed  now.  She 
might  hate  him  for  it,  but  somehow  it 
seemed  more  honest  to  tell  her  himself 
than  to  wait  until  she  found  it  out  from 
someone  else.  "Jimmy's  married,"  he 
said  rapidly.  "He  met  a  girl  in  Spokane. 
He  hadn't  seen  you  for  over  a  year,  and 
he  went  hook,  line  and  sinker  for  her — 
and  married  her  the  week  I  shipped 
south.  He  was  trying  to  get  up  the 
nerve  to  tell  you — " 

Her  face  went  dead  white,  and  she 
swayed  a  little.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  Then 
her  face  hardened.  "I  don't  believe 
you."  She  repeated,  as  if  trying  to  con- 
vince herself,  "I  don't  believe  you. 
You're  just  saying  that  to — to — "  And 
then  she  turned  and  fled  down  the 
path. 

Ken  started  after  her  and  stopped  as 
Tippy's  leash  tangled  around  his  legs. 
"Dot!"  he  shouted.  "Don't  run  away. 
I've  got  the  dog — "  But  it  was  too  late. 
She  had  already  disappeared. 


IOVEIY  POWERS  MODELS 
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Divinely  beautiful  Powers  Models  keep 

their   hair   naturally   glossy   and    shining 

bright  for  days  with  Kreml  Shampoo 


1.  The  very  first  advice  John  Robert  Powers 
gives  his  'million  dollar'  Powers  Models  is 
"Use  only  Kreml  Shampoo  if  you  want  your 
hair  to  be  naturally  lustrous,  silken-soft  with 
its  glossy  sheen  lasting  for  days." 

2.  Kreml  Shampoo  actually  'unlocks'  all  the 
natural  sparkling  beauty  and  highlights  that 
lie  concealed  in  your  and  every  girl's  hair. 
It  thoroughly  cleanses  scalp  and  hair  of  dirt 
and  loose  dandruff. 

Kreml  Shampoo  leaves  hair  shining  bright 
for  days. 
5.  It  positively  contains  no  harsh,  drying 
chemicals. 

Instead,  Kreml  Shampoo  has  a  beneficial 
oil  base  which  helps  keep  hair  from  becom- 
ing dry  or  brittle. 

Kreml  Shampoo  rinses  out  like  a  charm.  It 
never  leaves  any  excess  dull  soapy  film. 

Prepared  exclusively  by  the  makers  of  famous 
Kreml  Hair  Tonic.  All  Drug,  Dept.,  10c  Stores. 

A  product  o/R.  B.  Semltr,  Inc. 

HAM  POO 

FOR  SILKEN-SHEEN  HAIR— EASIER  TO  ARRANGE  made  by  the  makers  of  famous  kreml  hair  tonic 


The  office  of  the  Hollywood  Restau- 
rant was  not  normally  a  quiet  place, 
not  at  four -thirty  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  fever  of  preparation  for  the 
evening's  business  was  at  its  peak. 
Even  so,  Ken's  entrance  was  little 
short  of  cyclonic.  He  ordered  rather 
than  persuaded  the  protesting  secre- 
tary to  announce  him  to  Tom  Brene- 
man,  and  when  Tom's  voice  boomed, 
"Send  him  in,"  over  the  'phone,  Ken 
was  past  her  and  in  the  inner  office  be- 
fore she  could  repeat  the  message. 

Tom  grinned  at  him  from  over  a  desk 
heaped  high  with  letters  and  telegrams. 
"What's  on  your  mind,  Ken?" 

Ken  exploded,  "You  got  me  into 
something,  Mr.  Breneman,  and  you've 
got  to  get  me  out." 

"I  got  you  into  something?" 

"Yes.  Remember  that  girl  from  Min- 
neapolis, the  one  who  won  the  Wishing 
Ring—" 

Tom  couldn't  help  smiling  at  the  story 
the  boy  poured  out.  An  old  story — a 
boy  and  a  girl  and  a  quarrel,  but  very 
real,  very  momentous  to  them.  And  the 
boy  was  sincere,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it. 


"It  isn't  just  a  crush,  Mr.  Breneman, 
I  swear  it!  This  morning  when  you 
picked  me  up  I  had  nothing  to  gamble 
for.  Now  I've  got  everything!  I'm  sure 
she's  gone  to  the  bus  station,  and  her 
bus  leaves  at  five.  If  you'll  only  go 
over  and  explain  to  her,  she'll  believe 
you.  She  thinks  that  I  was  just  telling 
her  about  that — that  fiance  of  hers  to 
make  myself  an  opening — " 

Tom's  secretary  opened  the  door, 
stuck  her  head  in.  "Mr.  Breneman, 
that  party's  calling  back  again.  They 
say   it's   urgent."- 

"Get  their  number.  I'll  call  back 
right  away."  He  turned  to  Ken.  "Get 
yourself  over  to  the  bus  station,  and 
hold  her  until  I  get  there.  I'll  be  along 
as  soon  as  I  return  this  call.  Now, 
run!" 

Ken  ran,  stammering  his  thanks  as  he 
went. 

Tom  picked  up  the  telephone,  and 
as  he  listened,  his  heart  sank.  The  old 
lady,  Annie  Reed,  was  worse.  This  noon, 
when  they'd  brought  her  home  from 
the  hospital,  she  had  seemed  so  well 
that  he'd  been  sure  there  was  no  cause 
for  worry,  and  now.  .  .  .  "I'll  be  right 


over,"  he  said  into  the  'phone.  He 
spoke  with  his  eyes  on  the  clock.  Could 
he  get  out  to  Mrs.  Reed's,  over  to  the 
bus  station,  in  twenty  minutes?  He 
doubted  it.  The  kids  would  just  have 
to  wait.  They  had  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives;  Annie  had  only  a  little  time,  per- 
haps a  very  little  time.  .  .  . 

He  knew,  the  instant  he  stepped  in- 
side the  neat  box  of  a  bedroom  in  An- 
nie's cottage,  that  Annie  had  stopped 
trying  to  get  well.  There  was  indif- 
ference in  the  faint  smile  she  gave 
him,  resignation  in  the  way  she  turned 
her  head  to  the  window  to  watch  the 
sinking  sun.  "Annie,"  he  accused, 
"you're  not  putting  up  a  fight  at  all." 

"I'm  tired  of  fighting,"  she  whis- 
pered. "I've  been  fighting  for  eighty- 
two  years.  I  haven't  anyone  but  Tippy, 
and  he's  lived  his  life,  too." 

"That's  not  true,"  said  Tom.  "There's 
always  work  to  be  done,  always  some- 
one who  needs  our  help." 

"That's  a  lot  of  malarkey." 

Tom  decided  to  change  his  tactics. 
"Maybe,"  he  agreed.  "Maybe  you've  got 
the  right  idea,  and  it's  silly  to  bother 
about  other  people.  Those  kids — the  boy 
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who  took  Tippy  out  today,  and  the  girl 
who  won  the  Wishing  Ring  this  morn- 
ing— the  boy's  got  a  crush  on  the  girl, 
and  they've  had  a  quarrel,  and  she's 
going  back  to  Minneapolis  tonight.  And 
— well,  you'd  think  it  was  the  end  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  he's  concerned." 

"To  people  in  love,"  said  Annie  with 
a  touch  of  spirit,  "a  quarrel  is  the  end 
of  the  world." 

Tom  hid  a  smile,  got  to  his  feet.  "I 
suppose  so.  But  that's  none  of  your 
business — nor  mine,  either.  They'll  just 
have  to   work  it   out  for  themselves." 

Annie  turned  her  head  toward  him. 
"I  don't  see  why."  Her  eyes  were 
brighter  now;  she  was  busy  thinking. 
"If  you  brought  them  here — " 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  bothering  you. 
You're  tired — " 

She  sat  straight  up  in  bed.  "I'm  not 
that  tired!  You  bring  those  youngsters 
right  here  to  me,  Tom  Breneman!  I'll 
bet  I  can  get  them  together!" 

TOM  chuckled  about  it  all  the  way 
to  the  bus  station.  Annie  was  going 
to  be  all  right.  So  long  as  life  went 
on  around  her,  she  couldn't  help  re- 
sponding to  it,  taking  part  in  it.  Now  if 
he  could  only  reach  the  station  in  time. 

He  was  too  late.  He  pulled  up  before 
the  station  to  find  Ken,  a  very  dejected 
Ken,  walking  away.  He  stopped  as  Tom 
hailed  him,  and  then  started  to  walk 
on. 

Tom  caught  his  arm.  "Ken,  I'm  sorry 
I'm  late.  What  happened?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Ken  flatly.  "Nothing 
at  all.  She's  gone.  She  wouldn't  talk  to 
me,  wouldn't  give  me  her  address,  and 
she  isn't  even  in  the  'phone  book  at 
home.  I'll  never  find  her — "  His  voice 
thickened,  and  he  pulled  away  from 
Tom,  moved  rapidly  down  the  crowded 
walk. 

Tom  started  after  him,  and  then  a 
hand  clutched  his  sleeve,  and  a  gushing 
feminine  voice  caroled,  "Oh,  Mr.  Brene- 
man, what  a  lovely  coincidence!  I  just 
bought  another  silly  hat.  It's  across  the 
street — won't  you  come  over  and  look? 
I  want  to  see  if  it  makes  you  laugh." 

Tom  groaned.  It  was  the  woman  in 
the  crazy  stove  pipe  hat,  who  had 
sat  with  old  Annie  at  the  Breakfast 
that  morning.  She  was  hanging  on  his 
arm,  babbling  about  hats,  and  Ken — 
Ken  was  already  blocks  away. 

At  five-thirty  a  very  tired,  very  per- 
spiring Tom  arrived  at  his  offices  at  the 
Hollywood  Restaurant.  "Get  the  police 
on  the  'phone,"  he  ordered  his  aston- 
ished secretary.  "And  then  get  Mrs. 
Annie  Reed,  and — " 

"The  police,  Mr.  Breneman?" 

"The  police,  and  then  Mrs.  Reed.  And 
— one  more  thing:  where  would  a  sailor 
be  likely  to  go,  a  sailor  who'd  just  lost 
his  girl?" 

His  secretary  clapped  one  hand  to  her 
forehead,  reached  for  the  telephone 
with  the  other.  She  was  used  to  crazy 
things  happening,  in  this  office.  But 
today  had  been  one  of  the  worst  she'd 
even  seen.  "Where?"  she  repeated  on 
a  rising  note  of  hysteria.  "How  about 
a  bar?" 

Tom  sank  into  his  chair.  "That's 
right!  After  you  get  those  other  calls, 
try  the  bars,  ask  for  Kenneth  Smith 
of   Minneapolis — " 

She  just  looked  at  him.  There  were 
only,  she  thought  blankly,  some  nine 
hundred  bars  in  and  around  Holly- 
wood. And  she  was  supposed  to  call 
all  of  them  for  a  man  named  Smith.  .  .  . 

Dorothy  didn't  see  the  police  car  pull 
up  beside  the  bus.  She  was  too  busy 
staring  out  at  the  night,  at  nothing,  too 
busy  trying  to  think  of  nothing.  Think- 
ing  only   set   the    ache    inside    her    to 


throbbing,  started  her  thoughts  to 
milling  tortuously.  Jimmy — Ken  had 
told  the  truth  about  Jimmy.  She  knew 
that  now.  Perhaps  she  had  known  all 
along — yes,  even  before  she'd  left 
Minneapolis  on  her  hopeless  search — 
that  Jimmy  had  found  another  girl. 
She  just  hadn't  wanted  to  admit  the 
truth  of  something  that  hurt  so  much. 
And  Ken — it  hurt  to  think  of  Ken,  too. 
Ken  had  been  good,  and  sincere.  You 
couldn't  look  at  him  without  knowing 
that  he  was  sincere  in  everything  he 
said  and  did.  And  she  had  walked  out 
on  him  because  she'd  been  too  shocked 
and  sick  and  confused  to  want  to  see 
anyone.  She'd  run  away  from  the  one 
person  who  could  have  helped  her  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  her  shattered  heart,  to 
start  over,  the  one  person  who  wanted 
to  help  her. 

She  was  aware  that  the  bus  had 
stopped,  that  a  policeman  was  up  front, 
talking  to  the  driver.  Then  she  heard 
her  own  name  called.  "Is  there  a  Miss 
Larsen  aboard?" 

She  stumbled  forward.  "My  name's 
Larsen."  And  then  the  policeman  was 
guilding  her  down  the  steps,  telling  her 
that  she  would  have  to  go  back  to  Holly- 
wood because  she'd  stolen — stolen — a 
ring  that  belonged  to  Tom  Breneman! 

"But  it  isn't  true!"  she  protested.  "He 
gave  me  a  ring,  on  the  program  this 
morning.  It  was  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram— " 

"Sorry,  miss.  All  we  know  is  we  have 
instructions  to  bring  you  back — " 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get 
into  the  police  car.  The  bus  driver  set 
her  bag  in  beside  her,  and  Dorothy 
leaned  back  against  the  cushions,  try- 
ing to  calm  her  shaking  nerves.  Of 
course,  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Mr.  Brene- 
man couldn't  possibly  accuse  her.  .  .  . 

She  didn't  believe  it  even  when  she 
was  facing  Tom  Breneman  in  his  office, 
and  Tom,  his  face  very  serious,  told 
the  officer,  "This  is  the  young  lady,  all 
right.  Would  you  mind  waiting  outside 
while  I  talk  to  her?" 

The  officer  left,  and  Dorothy  turned 
indignantly  to  Tom.  "How  can  you  have 
me  arrested?  You  gave  me  that  ring 
this  morning.  I  didn't  steal  it!" 

Tom's  lips  twitched.  "Maybe  not.  But 
you  did  steal  something  else — the  heart 
of  a  swell  kid  by  the  name  of  Kenneth 
Smith." 

"Oh — "  She  sagged  weakly  against 
the  desk.  Then  she  said  bitterly,  "Is  this 
your  idea  of  humor — bringing  me  back 
here  just  to  tell  me  that?" 

OIS  smile  faded.  "No,"  he  said  earn- 
"-■*  estly,  "I'm  not  trying  to  be  funny.  I 
think  it's  serious — serious  for  both  of 
you.  Ken  told  me  the  whole  story,  and 
I'd  like  to  see  both  you  kids  have  the 
chance  you're  entitled  to.  I  don't  want 
to  put  you  to  a  lot  of  trouble,  Dorothy; 
I  only  want  you  to  give  Ken  a  chance 
to  explain.  I  promise  you  that  if  things 
don't  work  out,  I'll  see  to  it  that  you 
have  a  ticket  back  to  Minneapolis — " 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  outer 
office,  and  several  things  happened  at 
once.  The  door  swung  open,  and  Ken 
burst  into  the  room,  the  policeman  at 
his  heels.  Ken's  fist  described  a  short, 
swift  arc,  landed  neatly  on  Tom's  jaw, 
sent  him  reeling  back  against  the  desk. 
"Ken,  don't — "  Dorothy  screamed,  and 
then  the  policeman  had  pinned  Ken's 
arms. 

Ken  stared  at  her,  too  astonished  to 
struggle.  "Dorothy!  I  thought  you  were 
in  jail!  I  mean,  she  said  he'd  had  you 
arrested — " 

Dorothy  tried  to  speak  and  couldn't. 
The  last  few  secpnds  had  put  the  cap 
on  the  whole  crazy,  heart-breaking  day. 
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ACT  I:  Back  Home  to  Mother  . . . 


Mary  expected  sympathy  from  her 
mother  when  she  left  Joe  after  that 
last  big  quarrel.  But  what  she  got  was 
better  —  good,  sensible  advice!  "Of 
course  you  know  about  feminine  hy- 
giene," her   mother   told  her,   "But 


listen  to  me,  dear  .  .  .  now-and-then 
care  isn't  enough.  A  wife  shouldn't 
risk  her  marriage  happiness  by  being 
careless  even  once!"  She  advised 
Mary  to  use  Lysol  disinfectant  for 
douching — always. 


ACT  II:  Love  is  a  Wonderful  Thing! 


Joe  and  Mary,  together  again— and 
now  their  love  is  even  more  beautiful 
than  at  first!  Yes,  Mother  certainly 
knew  best.  Since  Mary  started  using 
Lysol  always  in  the  douche,  she  knows 


for  herself  how  thoroughly  this  proved 
germ-killer  cleanses.  Lysol  is  far  more 
dependable  than  salt,  soda  or  other 
homemade  solutions.  Really  does  the 
job  .  .  .  easily  and  inexpensively,  too. 
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Propor  feminine  hygiene 
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way» !  Poworf ul  cleanser— 
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power   means   it   reaches 


deeply  into  folds  and 
crevices  to  search  out 
germs.  Proved  germ-killer 
— uniform  strength,  made 
under  continued  labora- 
tory control  .  .  .  far 
more  dependable  than 
homemade  solutions. 
Non-cauille  —  Lysol 
douching  solution  Is  «™ 
irritating,  not  harmful  to 
vaginal   tissues.    Follow 


easy  directions.  Cleanly 
odor — disappears  after 
use;  deodorizes.  More 
women  use  Lysol  for 
feminine  hygiene  than 
any  other  method.  (For 
FREE  feminine  hygiene 
booklet,  write 
Lehn  &  Fink,  6SS 
Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y.) 
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always  1 


Every  nerve  was  strung  tight,  and  she 
was  still  shaking  from  the  sickening 
crack  of  the  blow.  She  opened  her  lips 
and  closed  them  again,  wordlessly. 

It  was  Tom  who  spoke — Tom,  mirac- 
ulously still  on  his  feet,  even  smiling 
a  little,  ruefully.  "It's  all  right,  officer," 
he  said.  "Let  the  boy  go.  And — thanks 
a  lot.  You've  done  me  a  big  favor."  He 
turned  to  Ken  as  the  policeman  released 
him  and  went  out.  "Who  told  you  I'd 
had  her  arrested?" 

"The  old  lady— Mrs.  Reed."  Ken 
spoke  dazedly.  He  was  still  staring  at 
Dorothy.  "I  went  out  there  after  I  left 
you  at  the  bus  station — " 

"Went  out  to  Annie's!  Why?  We've 
been  trying  every  bar  in  town — " 

"I  don't  know  why.  To  talk  to  the 
dog,  I  guess." 


OERHAPS  it  was  funny,  but  Tom 
■■■  didn't  smile.  Dorothy  didn't  smile, 
either.  Suddenly,  she  had  had  just  too 
much.  She  was  going  to  cry,  or  she 
was  going  to  collapse,  or  she  was  going 
to  have  hysterics.  .  .  .  She  turned  on 
her  heel  and  walked  out. 

Somehow  she  made  the  wrong  turn, 
somehow  she  found  herself  in  the 
crowded  main  room  of  the  restaurant, 
where  the  band  was  playing  and  couples 
were  dancing  and  waiters  were  hurry- 
ing back  and  forth.  She  couldn't  turn 
back  without  running  into  Ken;  there 
was  a  door  across  the  floor;  it  might 
lead  outside.  .  .  . 

Ken  caught  up  with  her  at  the  edge 
of  the  dance  floor.  His  hand  closed  over 
her  arm,  halting  her.  "Dorothy — " 

She  dared  not  look  at  him.  "What?" 

"Dorothy — you  forgot  your  hand- 
bag." 

She  looked  down  at  the  bag.  "Oh — 
yes.  Thank  you."  And  then,  "Please  let 
me  go." 

"Dot,  you've  got  to  listen — "  He  was 
pleading;  then  his  voice  changed  sud- 
denly to  an  excited  whisper.  "Dot,  look! 
Isn't  that  your  couple — you  know,  the 
woman  we  saw  this  morning  and  the 
Cartwright  man  we  saw  with  those  two 
girls — " 

A  dozen  feet  away,  in  the  aisle  be- 
tween the  tables,  stood  the  man  they'd 
seen  this  morning  with  the  two  very 
young  girls.  He  was  still  red  of  face, 
still  perspiring,  and  he  was  still,  ob- 
viously, trying  to  explain  himself — this 
time  to  a  woman  of  his  own  age  who 
sat  alone  at  a  table  for  two.  It  was  at 
the  woman  Dorothy  looked  longest.  She 
was,  undeniably,  the  drab-looking  wo- 
man who  had  won  the  make-up  kit  this 
morning,  who  had  spoken  so  touchingly, 
so  trustfully,  of  her  husband.  But  she 
wasn't  drab  any  longer.  She  had  new 
and  becoming  clothes;  her  hair  was 
waved  beautifully,  youthfully,  and  a 
touch  of  make-up  had  given  character 
to  her  face,  enhanced  her  really  pretty 
features.  She  had  confidence  now,  too, 
in  her  clothes,  in  her  new  loveliness, 
in  herself.  Her  face,  as  she  listened 
to  her  husband,  was  self-possessed  and 
a  little  disdainful  and  a  little  teasing. 

Dorothy  gasped  and  forgot  about 
herself.  "It  is!"  she  cried.  "You  see, 
Ken,  I  was  right — and  you  laughed  at 
me  for  building  stories  about  people 
She  stopped.  Ken  was  looking  down  at 
her  gravely,  and  the  expression  in  his 
eyes  brought  the  blood  to  her  face,  set 
her  heart  to  beating  unevenly,  pound- 
ing out  a  love  song. 

"I  was  right  about  something,  too," 
he  said.  "About  us.  We  need  each  other, 
Dorothy.  Won't  you  give  me  a  chance 
to  prove  it?" 

Dorothy  couldn't  find  words  to  'tell 
him.  She  could  only  nod.  But  even  that 
was  enough. 
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All  My  Dreams 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

and  down  from  the  table  a  dozen  times. 

Julia  watched  her,  frowning.  "Don't 
rush  so,  darling — you'll  tire  yourself." 

Linda  forced  herself  to  smile. 

"I'll  be  all  right,  Julia.  Don't  worry 
about  me." 

"But  I  do  worry  about  you,  Linda," 
Julia  insisted.  "You've  always  been 
the  most  important  person  in  my  life." 

Always  been,  Linda  remembered 
that  all  day.  Always  been — that's  what 
Julia  had  said.  But  what  she  had  neg- 
lected to  say,  Linda  thought,  was  Al- 
ways been — up  to  now. 

That  day  for  the  first  time  in  months 
Linda  didn't  turn  the  radio  on  for 
Girl  of  Today.  She  couldn't  bring  her- 
self to  listen  to  Brent  Carlton's  love- 
making — the  words  of  endearment  com- 
ing to  her  in  that  voice  so  like  John's. 

"I  must  be  terribly,  terribly  selfish," 
she  told  herself,  "not  to  be  happy  for 
Julia,  after  I've  prayed  that  love  would 
come  to  her." 

She  sat  on  the  davenport  during  the 
long  afternoon — sat  with  her  head  in 
her  hands.  "Don't  I  want  Julia  to  be 
happy?"  she  asked  herself  over  and 
over  again.  And,  always,  she  got  the 
same  answer,  "Yes — but  I  love  John, 
too — love  him  so  much,  so  much!"  The 
day  wore  wearily  on. 

'T'HAT  night  when  Julia  and  Linda  ate 
-*-  dinner  in  the  little  blue-papered  din- 
ingroom,  they  didn't  chatter  about  radio 
and  the  neighborhood  news  the  way 
they  usually  did.  They  ate  in  almost 
complete  silence — a  silence  uneasy  with 
waiting.  And  when  the  telephone  call 
came,  they  both  started  up — as  if  the 
brrring  were  the  signal  for  which  they 
had  been  waiting. 

Linda  sat  back  in  her  chair  when 
Julia  went  to  the  phone,  and  listened 
helplessly  to  the  conversation — Julia's 
words  answering  John's.  Before  Julia 
hung  up  Linda  knew  that  tonight  Julia 
was  going  out  with  John — alone. 

Julia's  voice  was  half-apologetic 
as  she  explained  John's  call,  but  she 
could  not  completely  keep  down  the  ex- 
citement she  felt. 

"Linda,  darling — John  says  it's  such 
a  beautiful  night  he'd  like  to  take  a 
long  walk  along  the  river.  You  don't 
mind,  do  you?  You  ought  to  get  to 
bed  early,  anyway — you  seem  tired  to 
me." 

Linda  had  finished  the  dishes  and 
was  upstairs  in  her  room  when  John 
came,  so  she  didn't  have  to  watch  them 
go  out  together.  But  what  she  couldn't 
see,  she  imagined,  as  she  lay  tossing 
for  the  second  night  in  her  darkened 
room. 

"I'll  go  out  of  my  mind  if  I  have  to 
keep  on  watching  them,"  she  told  her- 
self, as  she  cried  futile  tears  of  despond- 
ency. "Some  way  I've  got  to  get  away 
— some  place  I've  got  to  find  a  job." 

The  next  morning  Linda  awakened 
early  again,  and  so  did  Julia. 

"I  have  a  washing  to  do  in  the 
basement  before  I  go  to  work,"  Julia 
explained.  "I  want  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way." 

"She  doesn't  want  to  talk  to  me — 
she's  nervous,  too,"  Linda  told  herself. 
"That's  why  she's  going  downstairs — 
away  from  me." 

Julia  came  upstairs  just  before  it  was 
time  for  her  to  leave  the  house  for 
work.  She  drank  orange  juice,  coffee, 
and  ate  toast  hurriedly,  and  then  rushed 
out  the  door. 

But  just  before  she  left,  she  looked 
back  at  Linda  and  said,  "I  have  some- 


One  of  Philadelphia's  most  widely  traveled  and  popular  social 
leaders,  Doreen  Drexel  has  an  excitingly  fresh,  fair-skinned 
beauty.  She  loves  her  quick  complexion  "pick-up"  with  Pond's 
1-Minute  Mask.  "It  makes  my  complexion  look  clearer  .  .  .  feel 
much  softer !"  she  says. 
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Her  1-Minute  Mask  makes  Doreen  Drexel  even  lovelier! 

Treat  your  face  to  this  one-minute    Beauty  Piek-Up' 

For  a  lovelier  complexion  tonight,  slather  a  satiny,  fragrant  coat 
of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  over  your  entire  face — all  but  eyes. 

The  Mask  works  by  what  skin  specialists  call  "keratolytic"  ac- 
tion. It  loosens  and  dissolves  tiny  dry  skin  roughnesses  and  im- 
bedded dirt  particles!  After  one  full  minute,  tissue  off. 

After  the  Mask  your  skin  looks 
more  radiant  ...  finer-textured  .  .  . 
smoother!  You're  ready  for  easy 
make-up — and  a  glamorous  evening! 


Quick  velvety  powder  base  .  .  . 

Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  is  an  ideal  base  for 
quick  make-ups!  Stroke  on  a  light  film  of  Cream 
and  leave  it  on.  Ungreasy  .  .  .  long-lasting! 


Get  a  BIG  jar  of  glamour-making  Masks! 
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Nice  going,  Mr. T.... but  can  fingers 
stay  "fair"  and  make  with  the  mop? 

It  can  be  done!  Yes ...  in  spite  of  scrubbing  floors 
. . .  scouring  . . .  cooking  ...  all  the  hard  housework 
in  the  world . . .  Pacquins  Hand  Cream  still  helps 
keep  hands  adorably  soft  and  smooth.  Use  Pacquins 
regularly  for  whiter,  smoother-looking  hands. 


Ask  your  doctor  or  his  nurse  about 

keeping  hands  in  good  condition  in  spite  of  30  to  40 
soapy-water  scrubbiftgs  a  day.  Pacquins  was  original- 
ly formulated  for  their  professional  use  . . .  and  their 
hands  get  really  hard  treatment!  Pacquins  is  super- 
ncA-withhumectant,  an  ingredient  that  helps  parched, 
roughened  skin  feel  softer,  more  supple.  Pacquins 
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thing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about, 
Linda — tonight." 

Here  it  was  then,  Linda  thought.  She 
couldn't  escape.  Julia  was  going  to  ex- 
plain to  her  that  she  and  John  had 
fallen  in  love — that  they  would  be 
married. 

Again  that  day,  Linda  refused  to 
turn  on  the  radio.  But  this  day  she 
didn't  work  so  feverishly.  Instead  she 
moved  slowly  through  the  house,  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  in  depression.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  knew  the 
meaning  of  complete  despair,  and  it 
was  almost  unbearable. 

Then,  startlingly,  John  came — stop- 
ped at  the  little  ivy-covered  house  just 
before  Julia  was  due  home.  Linda 
opened  the  door  and  stood  looking  at 
him  without  speaking. 

"Linda?"  John  ask.ed  uncertainly, 
searching  for  the  person  whom  he  could 
not  see. 

"Yes,  John,"  Linda  said  softly.  ';r!ome 
in." 

IJE  followed  her  into  the  livingroom 
■*•*■  and  sat  in  the  big  chair  close  to  the 
piano  as  he  had  on  that  other  day  when 
she  had  played  for  him,  when  she  had 
soothed  him  and  given  him  encourage- 
ment about  his  new  job  in  the  photog- 
raphy shop.  That  day,  she  had  dared 
to  hope  that  John  would  belong  to  her. 
Today,  she  knew  that  he  was  always 
Julia's. 

"Play  for  me  again — will  you,  Linda?" 
he  asked. 

She  sat  down  and  began  to  play — a 
melancholy  little  tune  that  filled  the 
room  with  a  strange  sadness.  She  stop- 
ped abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  chord. 
John's  face  was  puzzled.  "The  mood  of 
my  music  is  revealing  my  heart,"  she 
thought. 

"I  can't  play  today,"  she  explained. 
"I  haven't  been  sleeping  very  well."  Oh, 
she  shouldn't  have  troubled  him  with 
that! 

"I've  been  worried  about  you,  Linda," 
John  told  her.  "What's  the  matter?" 

"I  just  seem  to  be  terribly  tired 
all  of  the  time — that's  all." 

"Terribly  tired,  but  you  aren't  sleep- 
ing." John  frowned  thoughtfully.  "Poor 
little  Linda." 

Linda  left  the  piano  and  walked  to 
the  window.  Tears  welled  out  of  her 
eyes  and  poured  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  stared  silently  at  the  world  outside, 
that  world  she  was  afraid  to  face.  "He 
feels   sorry  for  me,"   she  told  herself. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  made  her- 
self speak  cheerfully. 

"Julia  said  you  had  a  marvelous  time 
after  the  broadcast  the  other  night — 
that  Menson  was  grand." 

"I  liked  him  very  much — you  would 
have  liked  him,  too,"  John  answered. 
And  then  he  brushed  away  that  evenin'j 
as  if  it  were  a  mist  clouding  the  real 
issue  in  their  lives.  "Linda,"  he  said 
firmly,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing— something  important." 

Linda's  heart  beat  until  she  was 
afraid  he  could  hear  it  across  the 
room. 

"Look,  John,"  she  said,  "I  want  you 
to  come  here  a  minute.  There's  the 
funniest  thing  outdoors — a  little  girl 
with  a  hoop  .  .  ." 

"Linda,"  John  said,  getting  up  and 
starting  toward  her.  "Don't  avoid  this. 
I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

She  stepped  out  of  his  way,  and  drew 
him  back  to  the  piano. 

"I  know  what  you  want  to  talk  to 
me  about,  John,"  she  said,  against  a 
background  of  very  soft,  very  low 
chords.  "And  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
it  with  you  now.  Not  until  I  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do." 


"Julia  asked  me  not  to  discuss  it 
with  you  just  yet,"  John  admitted, 
"but  I  find  that  I  want  to.  Linda,  I  have 
to.  Please  listen." 

"Not  now.  Especially  if  Julia  doesn't 
want  you  to." 

"Julia  would  understand.  I've  told 
her  how  I  feel,"  he  insisted.  Linda's 
hand  made  a  faint  discord.  "I  know. 
It's  written  in  her  face." 

John  frowned.  "She's  terribly  anx- 
ious  about  you   and   your   happiness." 

"She  won't  have  to  worry  about  me 
very  much  longer.  Some  way,  I'll  find 
a  way  to  do  all  the  things  I  want  to 
do."  Linda's  voice  broke  in  spite  of  her 
efforts. 

John  started  toward  her  and  there 
was  pity  in  his  face — pity  and  tender- 
ness. She  was  ashamed  that  she  had 
let  him  feel  the  weakness  in  her — a 
weakness  which  he  did  not  know  in 
himself  even  with  a  handicap  far  more 
serious   than   any   of   her   troubles. 

And  just  then  Julia  came  in.  She 
stood  for  a  minute  in  the  doorway, 
looking  at  them.  Her  strange,  closed-in 
mood  of  this  morning  was  gone.  She 
was  smiling  and  gay,  and  she  said, 
"Hi,"  as  she  walked  toward  them. 

THAKING  the  groceries  out  of  Julia's 
-"■  arms  Linda  started  for  the  kitchen  so 
that  the  other  two  could  be  alone, 
together. 

"You'll  stay  for  dinner  with  us, 
won't  you,  John?"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder. 

"Not  tonight,  Linda,  thanks,"  he 
answered,  turning  his  face  toward  her 
voice.  "I  have  a  lot  of  things  to  do  at 
home." 

Linda  didn't  come  back  to  them 
until  she  heard  them  walk  into  the 
hall  to  the  front  door.  When  she  went 
in  to  say  goodbye  to  John,  he  and 
Julia  didn't  see  her.  They  were  talking 
intently.  And  when  she  approached 
them,  she  heard  John  say,  "Then  you'll 
see  Dr.  Phillips  about  her  right  this 
week?" 

Julia  started  to  speak,  then  saw 
Linda  and  interrupted  their  conversa- 
tion abruptly.  But  Linda  understood 
everything  now.  "They  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  I'll  always  be  depend- 
ent," she  thought.  "Dr.  Phillips  will 
be  able  to  tell  them." 

At  dinner,  Julia  was  gay.  For  a  little 
while  she  managed  to  recapture  the 
happiness  of  their  other  dinners,  before 
John  had  come  into  their  lives.  They 
talked  of  the  radio  station  and  the 
veterans'  program  which  had  intro- 
duced them  to  John,  and  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  help  for  the  vet- 
erans from  the  town.  "But  Mr.  Palmer's 
almost  crazy  worrying  about  that  vet- 
erans' program  now,"  Julia  said,  un- 
happily. 

"Why?  What's  the  matter?"  Linda 
asked.  "It's  done  such  good — " 

"He  said  today  he  wished  he'd  never 
put  it  on  the  air,"  Julia  said.  She  added 
thoughtfully,  "If  he  hadn't,  we'd  never 
have  known  John." 

Both  girls  were  silent,  considering 
that  strange  possibility  and  the  queer 
way  lives  have  of  getting  tangled. 

"Without  John  neither  of  us  would 
have  known  brilliant  happiness  or  hurt- 
ing sadness,"  Linda  thought.  "I'm  glad 
he's  part  of  our  lives — even  if  it  hurts 
me  to  know  him  only  as  Julia's  sweet- 
heart. What  if  I  had  never  written  that 
first  note  to  him?  I  never  would  have 
known  love  except  the  second-hand 
kind  you  get  from  reading  stories  and 
listening  to  radio  serials." 

But  these  were  private  thoughts. 
Aloud,  she  asked  again,  "Why  is  Mr. 
Palmer  worried  about  that  program?" 
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MAM:  Our  secret  for  havin'  beeyootiful, 
healthy  skin  is  these  double-blessings  in, 
Mennen  Antiseptic  Baby  Oil  ...  '*u**&< 

ANN:  First,  Mennen  Baby  Oil  is  better  for 
preventin'  diaper  rash,  urine  irritation  and     . 
lotsa  other  troubles,  'cause  it's  antiseptic. 
Second,  this  mild,  soothin'  oil  keeps  skin 
lovelier  by  preventin'  rough,  dry  skin  .  .  . 

MAN:   More  doctors,  hospitals,  nurses  say 
Mennen  is  best— follow  their  advice! 
(Mennen  babies  smell  so  sweet,  too!) 
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Also,  be  sure  to  use  MENNEN  ANTISEPTIC  BABY  POWDER  to  help  keep 
baby's  skin  comfy  and  healthy.  Super-smooth ;  new  scent  makes  baby  smell  sweet 
and  lovely.  Preferred  by  more  Baby  Specialists  than  any  other  baby  powder. 
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"All  the  listener  surveys  show  that 
people  are  sick  of  war,"  Julia  ex- 
plained. "They  don't  want  to  hear  about 
it  anymore.  And,  of  course,  you  can't 
avoid  war  on  a  program  featuring 
handicapped  veterans." 

"Sick  of  war!"  Linda  pushed  back  her 
chair  in  astonishment,  and  her  voice 
flared  up  in  an  anger  unusual  to  it. 
"But  those  people  have  no  right  to  be 
sick  of  war!  It's  the  soldiers  who  should 
be  sick  of  it,  those  very  boys  on  the 
program,  and  heaven  knows  they'll 
never  be  able  to  forget  about  it  for  as 
long  as  they  live — with  their  arms  gone, 
their  legs,  their — their  eyes  .  .  ." 

JULIA  smiled  a  little  bitterly.  "That's 
the  way  it  always  is.  It's  hard  for 
people  to  understand  the  awfulness  of 
being  disabled  like  that,  and  they  just 
plain  don't  like  to  think  about  it.  People 
can  be  very  selfish,  very  cruel,  Linda; 
you  don't  see  very  many  of  them,  and 
it's  lucky  for  you  that  you  don't  have 
to." 

"That  program  can't  be  allowed  to 
go  off  the  air!"  Linda  insisted.  "Some- 
thing must  be  done.  Julia  .  .  .  this  may 
be  very  silly,  but  perhaps  if  .  you  in- 
cluded handicapped  civilians  in  those 
interviews,  as  well  as  handicapped 
soldiers,  and  helped  them  all  to  get 
jobs,  it  might  help  listeners  to  accept 
the  idea?  After  all,  almost  everyone 
lives  in  contact  with  somebody  who's 
a  little  handicapped,  and  they  learn 
to  get  along  with  them."  She  smiled 
tenderly  at  her  sister  and  touched  her 
hand.  "Look  at  you  and  me." 

Julia's  hand  closed  tightly  over 
Linda's.  Excitement  made  her  voice 
tense.  "Linda,  darling,  you've  got  it! 
You've  got  the  whole  answer  right 
there — you've  saved  the  program." 

"Oh,  Julia,  how  wonderful!  I've — 
I've  so  wanted  to  do  something  to  help, 
just  anything,  only  it  didn't  seem  as 
if  I  could  ever  be  any  use.  Do  you 
think  they  might  really  do  that  to  thev 
program?  I'd  be  so  proud  of  having^ 
thought  of  it!" 

Julia  said  firmly,  "Wait  till  Mr. 
Palmer  hears  about  it.  That's  exactly 
what  he'll  do,  you'll  see.  We  can  make 
it  a  program  which  gets  a  job  for  any- 
one who's  handicapped — it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  he's  a  veteran  or  not." 

"And  the  people  who  want  jobs 
wouldn't  have  to  go  to  the  broadcast, 
would  they?"  Linda  continued  with 
mounting  excitement.  "Anyone  handi- 
capped so  that  he  couldn't  take  a  reg- 
ular job  could  write  to  the  station — 
and  Mr.  Palmer  could  read  the  letters 
on  the  air." 

"It's  a  marvelous  idea,"  Julia  re- 
peated. "I'll  tell  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
morning.  He  can't  help  but  be  enthusi- 
astic about  it — it's  the  answer  to  his 
whole  problem." 

That  night  Julia  burst  into  the  house 
and  began  talking  excitedly  before  she 
ever  took  off  her  coat.  "Linda  darling, 
Palmer's  crazy  about  your  idea.  He's 
going  to  do  the  program  the  way  you 
said — with  shut-ins  and  other  handi- 
capped persons  in  it.  They'll  try  to  get 
jobs  for  everyone  who  has  some  dis- 
ability. It  doesn't  matter  what  they 
can  do,  either — something  as  simple  as 
mending  or  needlepoint  or  something 
creative  like  ghostwriting." 

"Oh,  marvelous!"  Linda  exclaimed. 

"It  has  enormous  possibilities,"  Julia 
went  on.  "Everyone  thought  so." 

The  telephone's  insistent  ringing  cut 
their  conversation  abruptly. 

Julia  smiled  kindly  at  Linda.  "An- 
swer it,  darling." 

"She  knows  now  that  I  love  him, 
too,"   Linda   decided.    "And   she   wants 
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to  be  kind  and  let  me  talk  with  him 
as  much  as  possible.  I've  got  to  make 
myself  talk  to  him  sometimes,"  she 
thought,  as  she  picked  up  the  receiver. 
"I  can't  get  away  from  it." 

And  then  his  voice  was  coming  to 
her  and  his  image  was  in  her  heart. 

"Hello,  Linda.  I  tried  to  get  by  to 
see  you  today,  but  I  got  tied  up  down 
at  the  shop.   Can  I  stop  by  tonight?" 

"Just  a  minute  and  I'll  let  you  talk 
to  Julia,"  Linda  evaded. 

John  laughed.  "I'm  quite  sure  Julia 
will  approve." 

"Then,  of  course — do  come,"  Linda 
urged. 

Afterward,  Linda  said  to  Julia,  "That 
was  John.  He's  coming  to  see  you  to- 
night." 

"I'll  have  to  get  used  to  this,"  she 
told  herself.  "I'll  have  to  know  that 
I'll  see  them  together — that  they  be- 
long to  each  other — that  I'm  outside 
the  circle.  I  might  as  well  begin  doing 
that  tonight." 

Julia  led  the  conversation  that  night. 
She  was  gay,  vivacious,  charming,  as 
she  described  to  John  the  new  program 
which  Linda  had  suggested  and  which 
would  be  broadcast  the  next  night. 

"It's  a  marvelous  idea,  Linda,"  John 
congratulated  her.  "Not  only  the  veter- 
ans who  were  injured  are  afraid  of 
life — a  lot  of  civilians  are,  too."  For- 
getting, as  always,  that  he  couldn't  see 
her,  Linda  turned  away. 

"He's  thinking  of  me,"  she  told  her- 
self. "He's  sorry  for  me  and  annoyed 
that  I  don't  show  more  push." 

TT  was  at  that  moment  that  she  got 
-*•  the  idea  of  sending  her  own  personal 
problems  into  the  radio  program.  She 
knew,  of  course,  that  Julia  would  see 
her  letter — would  know  who  the  girl 
was  who  needed  help — but  at  least  the 
blow  would  be  struck.  They  would  all 
be  through  with  little  games  and 
secrets.  And  there  was  the  possibility 
that  someone  listening  in  might  have 
the  answer  that  she  needed. 

She  excused  herself,  impatient  to  act 
on  the  sudden  thought.  But  when  she 
said  that  she  was  going  to  bed,  John 
turned  his  face  toward  her  curiously, 
and  Julia  frowned. 

"But,  dear,"  Julia  said,  "we  have  a 
guest.     Aren't  you  feeling   well?" 

"Not  very,"  Linda  apologized,  "I  have 
a  headache  and  I  can't  be  much  fun. 
I'll  go  sleep  it  off."  She  tried  to  keep 
her  voice  light — gay. 

John  said,  "Goodnight,  Linda.  If  I 
stop  by  tomorrow,  will  you  play  for 
me?" 

"Tomorrow  we  have  that  appoint- 
ment, John,"  Julia  interrupted  quickly. 
"Don't  you  remember?" 

And  John  said,  as  quickly,  "Oh,  that's 
right.   Perhaps  the  next  day,   Linda?" 

Uptairs,  Linda  sat  down  at  the  little 
painted  table  she  used  for  a  desk  and 
composed  a  letter  to  the  Employment 
Program  for  Handicapped  Persons. 

"Dear  Counselor: 

Perhaps  one  of  your  listeners  will 
have  the  answer  I  need.  Because  of  ill 
health,  I  have  been  dependent  on  my 
sister  for  many  years.  Now  my  sister 
is  in  love  with  the  most  wonderful 
man  in  the  world,  and  they  will  be 
married  soon.  She  is  right  for  him, 
because  he  is  handicapped,  too.  And  she 
will  care  for  him  and  help  him  through 
life.  Though  I  know  they  are  right  for 
each  other,  for  personal  reasons  I  find 
that  I  cannot  live  in  the  same  home 
with  them. 

But  what  can  I  do — where  can  I  go? 
I  have  had  no  training  which  could 
equip  me  to  earn  my  own  living.  I  play 
the  piano  a  little  and  take  care  of  our 
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small  home  and  I  do  a  little  sewing — 
but  that's  all.  So  how  can  I  make 
enough  money  to  support  myself?  But, 
still,  how  can  I  live  here — when  I  feei 
the  way  I  do? 

Perhaps  you  can  answer  my  problem 
— I  do  hope  so." 

That  night  Linda  did  not  lie  awake. 
She  slept  soundly.  Just  by  writing  the 
note  to  the  station — simply  by  pouring 
out  her  heart  to  another  person — she 
was  relieved.  She  no  longer  felt  that 
the  solving  of  this  problem  was  her 
entire  responsibility.  Someone  else 
would  find  a  way  for  her. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Julia 
asked  her  gently,  "Linda,  why  did  you 
go  to  bed  so  early  last  night?" 

"I  was  dreadfully  tired,"  Linda  ex- 
plained. 

"I'm   afraid   John   will   think   you're 
rude  if  you  do  that  often." 
,     "I'm  sure  John  understands  that  I'm 
— not  well,"  Linda  said  slowly. 

"Lately,  John  and  I  both  have  dared 
■to  hope  that  you  were  getting  better 
— lots  better,"  Julia  suggested.  "In  fact, 
Linda,  I've  been  planning  to  talk  to 
Dr.  Phillips  about 

you — to  see  if  you  ^^ 

could  live  a  more 
normal  life." 

"She  knows  that 
I  love  John  and 
that  I  can't  live 
with  them,"  Linda 
told  herself.  "Sis- 
,ters  know  each 
other' s  very 
thoughts.  She 
knows." 

But  then  Julia 
said  something  so 
s  h  o  c  k  i  n  g — s  o 
startling  —  that 
Linda  forgot  any 
other  thing  in  the 
world.  She  said, 
"I'm  going  to  ask 
Dr.  Phillips  if  you 
can  marry." 

The  word  marry 
dropped  between 
them  and  hung 
suspended. 

"Marry?"  Linda 
was  incredulous. 
"Julia,  you  know 
I'll  never  marry." 

"You're  sweet, 
Linda  —  and  very 
pretty  —  and 
awfully    nice," 

Julia  said.     "Why  — 

shouldn't      love 

come  to  you,  as  it  comes  to  every 
woman?" 

Linda  shook  her  head.  "No,  Julia," 
she  answered,  "I  will  never  marry — 
but  I  can  be  independent.  I  know  that 
I   can.   And   that's   what's   important." 

"Independent?  Why,  Linda,  aren't  you 
happy  this  way?" 

Linda  began  to  cry,  and  this  time 
she  was  thoroughly  angry  at  Julia — 
not  because  they  both  loved  the  same 
man — but  because  Julia  seemed  bent  on 
reminding  Linda  of  her  weak,  depend- 
ent condition — of  perplexing  her  com- 
pletely. 

She  hurried  from  the  room  and  up 
the  stairs,  and  threw  herself  on  her 
bed,  sobbing  wildly. 

Julia  came  upstairs  and  stood  anx- 
iously beside  her.  "Linda,  darling,  it's 
going  to  be  all  right.  Some  way — we'll 
figure  out  a  way." 

Her  words  infuriated  Linda.  Julia 
was  being  protective  and  kind  and 
helpful — and  a  little  bit  pitying.  And 
Linda   hated    this    attitude   more   than 
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her  own  helplessness.  She  stopped  cry- 
ing and  got  up  and  went  into  the  bath- 
room. 

"Please  go  to  work,  Julia,"  she 
choked.  "Please.  I  can't  talk  any  more 
now." 

But  as  she  listened  to  Julia's  foot- 
steps slowly  descend  the  stairs  and 
heard  her  open  the  door  and  go  out, 
she  was  ashamed. 

She  knew  that  Julia  should  be  hap- 
pier now  than  ever  before  and  that 
she,  Linda — the  sister  whom  Julia  had 
lovingly  helped,  supported,  for  so  many 
years — was  standing  in  her  way  and 
making  her  miserable. 

That  day  Linda  didn't  think  so  much 
about  John — she  thought  about  Julia. 
And  in  the  late  afternoon  she  called 
her  at  the  staiion  to  apologize. 
But  Julia  wasn't  there. 
"She  went  out  with  a  friend,"  the 
switchboard  operator  told  her.  And 
Linda  knew  that  Julia  and  John  were 
together. 

In  an  hour  Julia  called  her.  Her  voice 
was  warm  and  kind,  no  hint  of  this 
morning's    emotion   in   the   words    she 

spoke. 
^r?==^^=r-  "Darling  — I 

have  to  stay  doWi? 
for  dinner  tonight. 
Mr.  Palmer  is 
swamped  with 
mail  for  that  new 
show." 

"Tonight  she'll 
see  that  letter — 
or  hear  about  it," 
Linda  thought, 
"and  then  she'll 
know.  But  I  don't 
care.  It  will  be  in 
the  open." 

"John  was  here 
this  afternoon," 
Julia  continued, 
"and  he's  going  to 
have  dinner  with 
you.  I  told  him  to 
go  out  because  I 
can't  be  there." 

"B  u  t— Julia," 
Linda  objected. 

"Why,  I  thought 
you'd  like  it!  I 
can't  be  there — 
and  I  didn't  have 
a  chance  to  call 
you  until  now — 
and  I  know  you 
have  dinner  ready 
for  two." 
^—  "But    I'm    tired, 

Julia,"  Linda  said 
wearily. 

"Well,  then,  you  explain  to  John," 
Julia  said,  before  she  hung  up.  "Be- 
cause he's  already  left.  And  be  sure  to 
listen  to  the  program  tonight,  won't 
you?" 

Linda  felt  cheated  again,  as  if  noth- 
ing she  planned  could  come  out  right. 
She  had  planned  to  listen  to  that  pro- 
gram alone — to  concentrate  on  her 
problem.  And  now  John  was  coming 
and  he  would  hear  the  program,  too, 
unless  she  could  think  of  some  excuse 
to  send  him  away.  And  his  disturbing 
presence  would  block  her  thinking. 

She  opened  the  door  to  his  knock 
few  moments  later. 

"Hello,  John,"  she  said  softly.  Oh, 
she  didn't  want  him  to  go  away.  Her 
heart  beat  rapidly.  She  wanted  to  reach 
out  to  him — to  touch  him. 

"Hello,  Linda."   His  gentle   smile  lit 
his  face.  "I'm  a  poor  substitute  for  that 
nice  sister  of  yours — but  I'm  here  for      j 
dinner.    Did    she    tell   you   I    was    her 
proxy?" 

"Yes,"   Linda   said,    "but,   John,   you 


stay  tonight.  I — I'm  still  not  well 
jugh  to  be  company." 

strange  expression  crossed  John's 

ce  and  he  walked  purposefully  into 

room,  edging  her  on  ahead  of  him. 

'I'm   going   to   stay,   Linda,"   he   in- 

ted,  "and  then  I'm  going  to  talk  to 

We've  got  some  things  to  settle 
ight." 

think  I'm  a  baby,  don't  you? 
ida  said,  and  her  voice  rose  shrilly, 
lat  I'm  not  really  ill — that  I'm  just 
ig  a  fool?" 

3,"  John  said,  "but  I  think  you're 
igining  things  that  aren't  true  at  all. 
link  you're  a  little  goof — but  a  sweet 

le  touched  her  shoulder  gently,  and 

i  took  off  his  coat.  "But  I  will  ad- 

that   half  the   time   I   don't   know 

lat's  going  on  in  that  head  of  yours," 

smiled. 

jinda  took  his   coat  and  walked  to 
closet. 

/hen  she  came  back,  he  was  standing 
/aiting  for  her,  and  if  she  hadn't  stop- 
ped suddenly,  she  would  have  walked 
raight  into  his  arms.  She  should  nev- 
have  admitted  to  herself  how  deeply 
wanted    those    arms    around    her! 
ley  were  Julia's,  as  all  of  John  was 
lia's.  Somehow  she  must  manage  to 
tay  in  this  room  with  him  and  forget 
about    wanting    to    touch    him,    forget 
about  imagining  how  those  arms  could 
hold   her   close,   how   her   head   would 
on    his    shoulder.    Somehow!    But 
^rything  seemed  to  draw  her  toward 
,  until  she  had  to  hold  tightly  to 
fork,  or  to  the  table.  While  they 
John    said,    "We    mustn't    forget 
ilia's     radio    program.    That    station 
down  there  was  a  madhouse  this  after- 
noon." 
Linda's  heart  beat  wildly  when  she 


thought  of  her  letter  being  read  to- 
night. She  tried  to  say  casually,  "I've 
had  a  tiring  day,  John.  Maybe  I  won't 
be  able  to  listen.  I  might  have  to  go 
right  to  bed." 

"We'll  be  able  to  listen,"  John  said 
easily.  "It  comes  on  at  seven-thirty." 

Tonight,  Linda  and  John  didn't  laugh 
during  dinner  the  way  they  had  the 
first  time  he  had  come.  And  Linda  dis- 
covered a  truth  she  had  not  known  be- 
fore. She  found  that  love  is  not  always 
a  happy  thing.  That  sometimes  it  is 
the  saddest  emotion  in  the  world. 

John  seemed  to  sense  her  mood.  Sev- 
eral times  during  dinner  he  turned  his 
face  toward  her  as  if  he  wanted  to 
comfort  her — to  explain  something  that 
was  bothering  her  and  him,  too.  Once 
he  started  to  speak,  but  Linda  slid 
quickly  into  an  inconsequential  sub- 
ject. Every  time  his  face  became  seri- 
ous and  he  got  that  decided  look  on 
it,  Linda  began  to  talk,  pushing  her 
words  between  them,  cutting  off  the 
inevitable. 

After  dinner  he  helped  with  the 
dishes. 

"I  heard  a  household  hint  over  the 
radio  today,"  Linda  said.  "Helpful  Han- 
na  said  to  use  two  dish  towels  instead 
of  one  to .  cut  down  your  dishwiping 
time." 

"I'm  an  old  fashioned  one-towel-at- 
a-time  guy,"  John  said,  laughing.  "Once 
I  get  settled  about  something,  nothing 
can  change  me.  And,"  he  added,  frown- 
ing a  little,  "I  like  to  get  things  set- 
tled." 

"Everything's  going  to  come  out  the 
way  you  want  it  to,  John,"  Linda  said 
rapidly.  "Don't  worry  about  it." 
'  Right  after  they  finished  the  dishes, 
John  went  in  and  turned  on  the  radio. 
"Come  in  and  sit  down.  Maybe  we  can 


figure  out  the  answers  for  these  people." 

"I  hope  so,"  Linda  said,  joining  him 
in  front  of  the  radio  as  the  program 
came  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Palmer,  Julia's  boss  and  the  pro- 
gram director  of  KUTC,  was  the  M.C. 
who  introduced  the  participants  and 
read  the  letters  which  had  come  in  the 
mail.  Linda  scarcely  breathed  as  she 
waited  for  him  to  read  her  letter — that 
sincere  little  note  which  revealed  her 
heart.  She  prayed  a  little — wishing  that 
the  letter  had  failed  to  be  delivered — 
that  in  some  way  Fate  would  step  in  to 
save  her  from  hearing  her  words  over 
the  air.  To  save  her  from  watching 
John's  face. 

But  Fate  did  not  circumvent  the  read- 
ing of  the  letter.  Suddenly,  Mr.  Palmer 
was  reading  the  words  she  had  written 
the  night  before — heartbroken,  sad 
little  words  revealing  pathetic  despera- 
tion and  loneliness.  And  she  was 
ashamed.  She  did  not  look  at  John, 
but  she  heard  his  chair  creak  as  he 
moved  in  it.  And  she  knew  that  he 
understood  where  that  letter  had  been 
sent  from  and  why  it  had  been  sent. 

When  Mr.  Palmer  concluded,  he  said 
a  very  surprising  thing.  "We  have  in 
our  station  a  young  woman  who  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
cases  of  this  kind.  And  we  have  asked 
her  to  come  before  our  microphone  to- 
night to  tell  us  how  she  would  solve 
this  case." 

And  then  Julia  was  on  the  air — 
Julia's  voice,*  young  and  gay  and  con- 
fident. 

"I  know  a  girl  like  the  one  who  wrote 
that  note,"  Julia  was  saying,  "and  I 
feel  that  her  problem  isn't  so  difficult 
as  she  believes.  I  have  come  tonight  to 
tell  this  writer  who  is  handicapped 
what  she  can  do  to  solve  the  difficulty 
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in  her  life,  to  make  it  come  out  right. 

"In  the  first  place  she  must  face  the 
fact  that  she  herself  is  in  love  with  the 
handicapped  friend.  And  she  must  also 
know  that  she  is  right  for  him — much 
more  right  for  him  than  is  the  helpful, 
older  sister.  That  girl  would  give  him 
a  handicap  forever.  The  dependent  girl 
who  loves  him  and  believes  in  him  will 
give  him  confidence  and  purpose. 

"Because  she  has  been  the  bread- 
winner for  a  long  time,  the  older  sister 
probably  will  believe  at  first  that  she 
is  the  right  one  for  the  veteran — that 
she  can  care  for  him,  too.  But  as  she 
sees  him  grow  stronger  and  happier  in 
the  company  of  the  less  aggressive 
sister,  she  will  realize  her  mistake.  And 
then  she  will  go  out  and  leave  them 
alone.  And  perhaps  this  older  sister  will 
be  better  adjusted  if  she  thinks  of  her- 
self, for  a  change — if  she  seeks  her  own 
happiness. 

"My  advice  to  this  letter-writer  is — 
face  the  fact  that  you  love  this  man  and 
that  you  are  right  for  him.  Then  seek 
your  own  happiness  and  his — take  the 
love  that  is  coming  to  you  now." 

rFHAT  was  all— Julia  had  finished. 
■*•  Linda  sat  very  still  thinking  of  Julia's 
advice — not  daring  to  look  at  John. 
John  got  up  and  switched  off  the  radio. 
And  he  bent  down  and  kissed  Linda- 
kissed  her  long  and  gently  as  if  she 
were  something  precious  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

"But,  John,"  Linda  asked  uncertain- 
ly, "aren't  you  in  love  with  Julia?  Isn't 
it  Julia  whom  you  want  to  marry?" 

John  pulled  his  chair  around  until 
it  faced  Linda's.  Taking  her  small  hands 
in  his  large  ones  he  stroked  them  very 
gently  as  he  told  her  what  he  had  been 
trying  to  tell  her  for  days.  "I  admire 
Julia  tremendously.  I  have  from  the 
first.  But.  Linda,  darling,  it's  you  I 
love." 

Linda  thought  of  her  nights  of  suf- 
fering— her  days  of  pain. 

"Oh,  John,  I've  been  so  miserable." 

"The  night  after  the  concert  when 
Julia  and  I  went  out  alone,  I  told  her 
that  I  loved  you  and  wanted  to  marry 
you,  Linda.  And  she  was  afraid  that 
you  were  not  strong  enough  for  mar- 
riage. I  thought  she  might  be  right.  I 
was — afraid.  But,  Linda,  this  afternoon 
Julia  and  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Phillips." 

Linda  sat  up,  tense,  "What  did  he 
say?" 

"He  talked  to  us  for  a  long  time.  He 
scolded  Julia  a  little  for  keeping  you 
more  dependent  than  you  should  have 
been." 

"Julia's  always  been  perfect,"  Linda 
corrected  warmly. 

"Julia's  a  natural  mother,"  John  said. 
"And  sometime  she'll  have  children  of 
her  own  to  care  for.  But,  Linda,  darling, 
you're  a  woman — a  grown  woman,  en- 
titled to  your  own  happiness.  The  doc- 
tor said  that  you  would  have  to  take  it 
easy  always,  but  that  if  you  were  care- 
ful, you  could  live  a  good,  full  life." 

Tears  welled  up  in  Linda's  eyes,  but 
this  time  they  were  tears  of  joy,  not 
pain.  "John,  darling,"  she  said  softly, 
clinging  to  his  fingers,  "I  love  you  so." 

"I  promised  Julia  that  I  would  be 
very  careful  of  you — that  I  would  take 
care  of  you  always.  I'll  help  you,  my 
darling." 

"I  know,"  Linda  said,  "and  perhaps 
in  little  ways  I  can  help  you,  too." 

John  drew  her  to  her  feet  and  en- 
closed her  gently,  warmly,  in  the  arms 
whose  touch  she  had  so  longed  for, 
and  that  now  were  rightfully  around 
her  slim  frail  body.  But  she  didn't  feel 
frail  now.  She  felt  soaring  and  strong — 
and  safe,  forever. 


DON'T  PUT  UP  WITH  THE 
TORMENT  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 
USE  PAZO! 


YOU  WERE  RIGHT!  PAZO 
RELIEVED  THE  PAIN,  PROMPTLY 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain, 
torture,  itching  of  simple  piles.  Re- 
member, for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given  prompt, 
comforting  relief  to  millions.  It  gives 
you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

HOW  PAZO  OINTMENT  WORKS 

1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas— relieves  pain 
and  itching.  2.  Lubricates  hardened, 
dried  parts,  helps  prevent  cracking  and 
soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling 
and  check  minor  bleeding.  4.  Provides 
quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

SPECIAL  PILE  PIPE  FOR 
EASY  APPLICATION 

Pazo  ointment  tube  has  a  specially  de- 
signed, perforated  Pile  Pipe,  making 
application  simple  and  thorough.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  wonderful  Pazo  oint- 
ment and  the  soothing,  blessed  relief 
it  gives  for  simple  piles. 

PAZO  SUPPOSITORIES  TOO! 

Some  persons,  and  many  doctors,  pre- 
fer to  use  suppositories.  So  Pazo  is  also 
made  in  handy  suppositories.  Same 
soothing  relief!  Get  Pazo  in  the  form 
you  prefer,  at  your  druggists  today 
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minutes  per  day  in  your  own  home. 

EFFECTIVE,  LASTING  RESULTS! 
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Surprise  everyone:  get  started  now,  without  obligation, 
by  mailing  coupon  immediately  to 
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An  End  to  Tears 

(Continued  jrom  page  21) 

up  at  last,  defeated.  Her  face  was  white 
and  haggard  when  she  said,  "I  tell  you, 
Carol,  you're  making  a  mockery  of 
Larry's  memory.  I've  tried  to  be  gen- 
erous and  tolerant,  but  no  mother  could 
stand  for  what  you're  doing  to  my  son. 
I  don't  ever  want  to  see  or  hear  of  you 
again." 

At  the  door  of  the  apartment  she 
turned,  hoping  Carol  would  call  after 
her,  break  that  terrible,  stony  silence. 
But  Carol  was  still  sitting  where  she'd 
left  her,  her  shoulders  hunched,  her 
head  bent,  the  thumb  of  her  right  hand 
slowly  rubbing  the  third  finger  of  her 
left — where  there  was  no  longer  a 
wedding  ring. 

The  truth  was,  of  course,  that  Carol 
was  sick — not  in  her  body,  but  in  her 
mind.  Sometime  during  her  collapse 
after  the  news  came  of  Larry's  death, 
it  had  happened.  She  had  faced  the 
reality  of  her  loss,  and  found  it  so  tragic 
that  instinctively  her  mind  had  turned 
away.  The  Carol  who  had  been  Larry's 
wife  was  gone  now.  She  had  retreated 
into  some  hidden  inner  chamber  of  her 
heart,  and  had  quietly  shut  the  door 
on  the  truth.  Her  refusal  to  mention 
Larry's  name,  her  hiding  of  his  picture 
and  letters,  her  naked  wedding-ring 
finger — all  these  were  of  a  piece  with 
the  way  she  was  living.  For  her,  Larry 
had  never  existed.  He  was  only  a  name. 

Hester's  accusations  had  been  like 
brutal  assaults  on  the  locked  door  of 
her  mind,  and  she  had  cowered  behind 
it,  afraid  that  it  would  fly  open  and  let 
in  the  blinding  light  of  reality.  But  it 
had  held.  Hester  was  not  the  one  who 
was  strong  enough  to  break  it  down. 

AFTEB  that  quarrel,  if  Hester  met 
-^*-  Carol  on  the  street  she  looked  the 
other  way;  and  Peter  Black,  who  was  a 
kind-hearted  man,  but  pretty  much 
under  Hester's  thumb,  followed  her 
lead.  So  did  some  other  folks  in  Little- 
ton, but  if  Carol  noticed  or  minded  she 
never   showed   it. 

Larry  had  been  dead  a  year,  and  the 
war  was  over,  when  Carol  met  Jim 
Freebairn.  She  was  taking  her  vacation 
at  a  summer  hotel  in  the  mountains 
where  he  was  staying  too,  and  they 
went  swimming  and  riding  and  boating 
and  dancing  together.  Jim  was  as  un- 
like Larry  as  could  be.  Larry  had  been 
slight  and  not  very  tall,  with  a  gentle, 
sensitive  face,  but  Jim  was  a  six-footer 
and  a  little  more,  a  solid  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  of  bone  and  muscle  and 
rough  good  looks.  He'd  been  a  tank 
commander  in  the  war,  and  now  he  was 
going  into  business  in  Metropole,  and 
in  his  straightforward  way  he  fell  in 
love  with  Carol  the  minute  he  saw  her, 

With  all  his  bigness,  he  had  brains, 
too,  and  a  kind  of  intuition,  and  it 
didn't  take  him  long  to  realize  that 
Carol  had  been  badly  hurt,  and  was 
keeping  the  hurt  a  secret. 

"You're  not  listening,"  he  said  one 
day  while  they  were  on  the  beach,  in- 
terrupting a  story  he'd  been  telling 
about  his  combat  experiences. 

Carol  turned  her  head  quickly,  and 
he  knew  she  was  frightened,  although 
she  said  in  a  light  voice,  "Wasn't  I? 
Maybe  not." 

"Don't  you  like  to  hear  about  the 
war?" 

"Not — not  very  much."  She  dug  one 
finger  into  the  sand,  making  a  hole, 
filling  it  in,  gouging  it  out  again. 

"Did  you  have  somebody — somebody 
you     cared     for — in     it?"     Jim     asked 
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For  the  real  truth  about  these 


Intimate  Physical  Facts 


Don't  let  your  daughter  dare  approach 
marriage  without  first  instructing  her  how 
important  douching  two  or  three  times  a 
week  often  is  to  feminine  cleanliness, 
health,  charm  and  marriage  happiness. 
And  be  sure  to  tell  her  how  very  im- 
portant zonite  is  for  the  douche — how 
the  zonite  principle  was  discovered  by 
no  less  than  a  world-famous  Surgeon  and 
a  renowned  Chemist — how  no  other  type 
liquid  antiseptic-germicide  of  all  those 
tested  is  so  powerful  yet  so  safe  to 
delicate  tissues. 

Caution  Your  Daughter  Against 

Weak,  Homemade  Mixtures 

In  this  day  of  enlightenment  —  it's  ri- 
diculous to  even  think  any  well-informed 
and  careful  woman  would  use  weak, 
homemade  'kitchen  makeshifts'  of  salt, 
soda  or  vinegar  in  the  douche.  She  cer- 
tainly should  know  by  now  these  do  not 


and  can  not  give  needed  germicidal  and 
deodorizing  action  as  does  zonite. 

Yet  remember  —  zonite  is  positively 
non-poisonous,  non-irritating,  non-burn- 
ing. It  contains  no  phenol,  creosote  or 
bichloride  of  mercury.  You  can  use 
zonite  as  directed  as  often  as  necessary — 
it's  harmless! 

Principle  Discovered  By  Famous 

Surgeon  and  Renowned  Chemist 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes  odor- 
causing  waste  substances.  Helps  guard 
against  infection.  It's  so  powerful  no 
germs  of  any  kind  tested  have  ever  been 
found  that  zonite  will  not  kill  on  con- 
tact. You  know  it's  not  always  possible 
to  contact  all  the  germs  in  the  tract. 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  zonite  im- 
mediately kills  all  reachable  living  germs 
and  keeps  them  from  multiplying!  Buy 
zonite  at  any  drugstore. 
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J  FREE! 
For  frank  discussion  of  intimate 
physical  facts — mail  this  coupon  to 
Zonite  Products,  Dept.  RM-26.  370 
.exington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  V.. 
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It's  old-fash- 
ioned to  assume 
a"tockin'  chair's  m 
gotmeattitude"  L  si 
certain  days  each  month,  because 
today  Midol  frees  women  from 
much  of  menstruation's  functional 
cramps,  headache  and  "blues". 

So  don't  pamper  menstrual  pain! 
Instead  take  Midol  for  quick  com- 
fort. Midol  is  offered  specifically  to 
relieve  menstrual  suffering.  It  con- 
tains no  opiates,  yet  acts  in  three 
ways:  Eases  Cramps — Soothes  Head- 
ache— Stimulates  mildly  when  you're 
"Blue". 

Try  Midol  next  time,  and  see  how 
comfortably  those  trying  days  pass 
by.  Midol  is  sold  by  all  drugstores. 

MIDOL 

used  more  than  all  other  products  offered 
exclusively  to  relieve  menstrual  suffering 

CRAMPS -HEADACHE '"BLUES' 
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Be  a  Desiener  of  AmxiKt  JaAfuxmA- 


Fascinating  field.  Originate  your  own  distinctive 
clothes.   Our    basic   training    provides   excellent 
starting  point  for  career.  Learn  at  home — spare 
mm   time.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  today. 
<*>Y£fl*\.  NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF   DRESS  DESIGN 

1315  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  1382,  Chicago  5,  III. 
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New  Home  Shampoo 
Made  Specially  for  Blondes 
Washes  Hair  Shades  Lighter  SAFELY 

Made  specially  for  blondes,  this  new  shampoo 
helps  keep  light  hair  from  darkening— bright- 
en* faded  hair.  Called  Blondex,  iis  rich  cleans- 
ing lather  instantly  removes  the  dingy  film 
that  makes  hair  dark,  old-looking.  Takes  only 
1 1  minutes  at  home.  Gives  hair  lustrous  high- 
lights. Safe  for  children.  Get  Blondex  at  10c, 
drug  and  department  stores. 
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directly.  He  never  was  one  to  beat 
about    the    bush. 

"I?"  Carol  shook  her  head.   "Oh,  no. 

But  he  didn't  believe  her.  He  went 
on  probing,  asking  innocent-seeming 
questions  about  Littleton  and  her  life 
there,  and  he  noticed  a  curious  thing. 
She  would  talk  about  things  that  had 
happened  to  her  up  to  the  time  she 
graduated  from  high  school,  and  she 
would  talk  about  the  year  just  past, 
but  in  between  there  was  a  blank,  as 
if  she'd  lived  in  a  vacuum.  He  didn't 
get  the  impression  that  she  was  trying 
to  evade  his  questions — just  that  she 
honestly  had  nothing  to  tell.  But  that, 
he  told  himself  irritably,  was  silly. 
Those  were  three  of  the  most  interest- 
ing years  of  a  girl's  life,  and  must  have 
contained  dozens  of  important  events. 

THERE  aren't  many  enterprising 
men  in  Littleton,  I  guess,"  he  re- 
marked once.  "Either  that  or  you're 
mighty  hard  to  please." 

Carol  laughed  at  the  compliment,  but 
she  didn't  volunteer  any  information. 

He  puzzled  over  the  problem,  but 
finally  he  decided  that  whatever  had 
happened  to  Carol  in  the  past,  it  didn't 
matter  to  him.  He  loved  her,  and  in- 
tended to  marry  her  if  she'd  have  him. 

They  danced  late  on  the  last  Friday 
night  of  Carol's  two-weeks  vacation, 
and  when  the  band  stopped  playing 
they  walked  out  onto  the  pier  that 
jutted  into  the  mountain  lake.  "If  we 
keep  going  after  we  get  to  the  end  of 
the  pier,"  Carol  said,  "we'll  be  walk- 
ing on  a  path  of  silver  straight  to  the 
moon." 

"Shall  we  try?"  Jim  asked,  and  he 
picked  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  and 
swung  her,  laughing,  out  over  the 
water.  She  was  wearing  a  long  white 
dress,  and  it  glowed  in  the  moonlight, 
making  her  seem  unearthly  and 
ethereal.  In  his  arms,  though,  she  was 
warm  and  alive,  with  a  satisfying 
weight,  and  he  set  her  down  on  her  feet 
again  and  held  her  close  and  kissed  her. 

He  heard  her  breath  catch  in  panic, 
and  then  she  had  both  her  hands 
against  his  chest,  pushing  herself  away 
from  him  while  she  stared  up  into  his 
face.  In  the  pale  white  light  he  saw 
that   she   was  terrified. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "don't  be  afraid. 
I  love  you,  Carol.  I  want  to  marry 
you."  And  because  he  knew  that  for 
some  reason  she  needed  help,  all  his 
tenderness  welled  up  and  he  tried  to 
pull  her  back,  into  the  shelter  of  his 
strength.  It  was  the  only  way  he  knew 
of  comforting  her. 

"No!"  Carol's  voice  sounded  as  if  it 
had  been  trapped  in  her  throat.  "No, 
Jim!  You  mustn't — I  won't  let  you. 
Let   me   go!" 

"But  Carol — "  Poor  Jim,  completely 
confused,  still  held  onto  her,  trying  to 
find  some  way  of  making  her  under- 
stand the  love  in  his  heart. . 

She  wrenched  herself  back  and  forth 
in  his  grasp.  Suddenly  wild  with  hys- 
teria, she  was  stronger  than  Jim  had 
thought  possible,  and  he  was  afraid 
her  struggles  would  topple  them  both 
into  the  water.  He  pulled  her  a  step 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  pier  and 
released  her.  Without  a  word,  she 
turned  and  ran  back  along  the  pier  and 
up  the  stairs  to  the  hotel  while  Jim 
stood  and  watched  her  go. 

"Carol — "  he  called,  and  took  a  step 
after  her.  But  then  he  stopped,  frown- 
ing thoughtfully.  It  wouldn't  do  any 
good  to  try  to  talk  to  her  now.  In  the 
morning  they  would  both  be  saner,  and 
he  could  find  out  what  was  really 
troubling  her. 


No  More  Worry 
About  Ugly  Hair 


Why  worry  about  that  ugly  superfluous  hair  on  face 
and  lips?  No  one  need  ever  know  if  you  use  Caress.  This 
modern,  scientific  method  has  helped  thousands  of 
otherwise  lovely  women  from  Hollywood  to  Miami  to 
new  happiness  and  beauty.  It  is  so  unique  and  original 
that  it  has  been  granted  a  U.  S.  Patent.  Just  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  every  few  days  and  you  need  never  see  a  super- 
fluous hair  on  your  face  again.  No  smelly  liquid  or 
possibly  injurious  wax  or  paste.  No  after  stubble— will 
not  irritate  the  skin  or  stimulate  hair  growth. 

Wonderful  for  arms  and  legs 

Hair  off  legs,  arms,  face  in  just  a  jiffy  or  double  your 
money  back.  Send  no  money.  Simply  mail  coupon  below. 
Comes  in  plain  wrapper.  On  arrival,  pay  postman  $1.49 
plus  postage  for  deluxe  package.  Pay  no  tax.  If  cash 
accompanies  order,  we  pay  postage.  Rush  coupon  today. 
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Scott-Nelson  Co.,  Box    114-E 

116  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  III. 

Please  send  me  a  CARESS  Home  Treatment  for 
superfluous  hair.  I'll  pay  postman  $1.49  plus 
postage.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  after  7  days,  I'll 
retutn  it  for  refund  of  double  my  purchase  price. 
(If  you  send  cash  we  pay  postage.) 
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BIG  GARDEN 

HUCKLEBERRIES 

From  Seed  to  berries 
same  season.  Thousands 
of  delicious,  juicy  berries, 
one  inch  in  diameter. 
Wonderful  for  Pies  and 
Preserves. 

CLIMBING  CUCUMBER 

Saves  garden  space  by 
vigorously  climbing  any 
fence,  pole,  trellis,  arbor 
or  tree.  Bears  heavily 
throughout  season.  White, 
crisp,  tender  flesh.  12-18" 
long.  Delicious  Flavor. 

YARD  LONG    BEANS 

Makes  people  stare — pods 
actually  yard  long.  Strong 
growing  vines  produce 
an  enormous  crop  of 
long,  slender,  round  pods 
3  feet  or  more  in  length. 
Excellent  for  snap  beans. 

"SPEED  KING"  EARLY  TOMATOES 

(Burbank.)  First  to  ripen- 
First  to  Bear.  Perfected 
by  the  great  Burbank. 
Beat  your  neighbors  to 
ripe  Tomatoes.  Weigh  2 
to  3  lbs.  each.  Earliest 
Tomato  grown.  Should  be 
in  every  Garden. 

All  4  Packages,  Post  Paid  Only  10c; 
3  Lots  25c— Order   Now— Catalog   Free 
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Picture  Hand 
Painted   in 

Lifelike  Colors 
25c  Extra 


Imagine — any  picture  or  snap- 
shot you  send  clearly  repro- 
duced on  exquisite  onyx-like 
ring!  Picture  keeps  clear  and 
sharp  for  years  and  years  and 
withstands  rubbing,  washing 
and  wear— unharmed  by  water, 
weather — will  not  tarnish. 
Think  of  joy  you'll  get  from 
wearing  beautiful  PICTURE 
RING  with  likeness  of  your 
loved  one  reproduced  as  beau- 
tiful setting.  A  keepsake  you  will  treasure  and 
cherish  for  years ! 

SEND   NO   MONEY!  SSsMg: 

per  trimmed  so  ends  meet  around  finger  for  size. 
Pay  postman  only  $1.00  plus  few  cents  postage. 
Photo  returned  with  ring  unharmed.  Money  back 
guarantee.  ORDER  NOW.  PICTURE  RING  CO., 
Ocpt.  T-31,  616  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 


In  the  morning,  when  Jim  got  up, 
Carol  had  already  gone,  a  day  before 
she'd  planned. 

Jim's  kiss  had  brought  her  back  to 
reality.  With  the  shattering  force  of 
an  explosion,  it  had  swept  aside  all  the 
comforting  mists  that  had  hung  be- 
tween her  and  comprehension  of  Lar- 
ry's death.  In  some  strange  way,  she 
had  felt  not  only  Jim's  lips  on  hers,  but 
Larry's  too;  not  only  Jim's  arms  hold- 
ing her,  but  Larry's.  The  numbness  of 
the  past  year  was  gone  in  a  flash.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  agony  of  grief 
which  might  have  been  distributed 
over  twelve  months  of  days  and  nights 
was  being  concentrated  instead  into 
the  few  seconds  before  she  was  able  to 
tear  herself  loose  and  run  away. 

She  got  back  to  her  room  and  locked 
herself  in,  panting.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  herself  in  the  mirror,  and 
hardly  recognized  what  she  saw.  But 
she  had  escaped.  Already  the  mists 
were  casing  in  a^ain,  already  her  mind 
was  scuttling  back  to  its  secure  refuge, 
where  it  could  hide  from  the  truth.  If 
she  could  just  get  away,  avoid  seeing 
Jim  again — 

With  shaking  hands,  she  tossed 
clothes  any  old  way  into  her  suitcases. 
She  didn't  even  stop  to  change  her 
dress,  but  threw  a  light  coat  over  her 
shoulders  and  went  downstairs.    ■  „ 

"Is  there  a  car  I  can  hire  to  take  me 
to  the  railroad  station  tonight?"  she 
asked  the  clerk  at  the  desk.  "And  do 
you  know  if  I  can  catch  a  train  there 
for  Metropole?" 

The  clerk,  curious  but  polite,  got  the 
car  for  her  and  looked  up  a  train  in  the 
timetable.  She  caught  it,  after  waiting 
an  hour  at  the  deserted  village  station, 
and  the  next  afternoon  she  was  back 
in  Littleton. 

But  now  even  Littleton  seemed  full 
of  lurking  dangers.  Each  street,  every 
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house,  held  the  threat  of  those  mem- 
ories which  had  burned  their  way  into 
her  emotions  in  the  seconds  after  Jim 
Freebairn  had  kissed  her.  "I  can't  stay 
.  .  .  I  can't  stay,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self, standing  in  the  middle  of  her 
apartment  and  turning  her  head  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  afraid  that  at  any 
moment  something  horrible  might 
spring  on  her  from  the  shadows  in  the 
corners  of  the  room.  "I've  got  to  go," 
she  said,  and  didn't  know  she  was  talk- 
ing to  herself. 

In  a  panic  of  hurry,  she  began  mak- 
ing incoherent  plans.  She  didn't  have 
much  money,  but  she  could  sublet  the 
apartment  and  sell  the  furniture — and 
maybe  the  telephone  company  would 
let  her  transfer  to  another  town — or  to 
some  big  city — yes,  a  big  city  would  be 
better,  she'd  like  that.  She'd  sell  the 
car,  too — or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  take  it  with  her.  That  was  some- 
thing she  would  have  to  decide. 

SHE  started  toward  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  It  was  Saturday  after- 
noon, but  Mr.  Haskell,  the  manager  of 
the  Littleton  telephone  office,  might  still 
be  downtown,  and  she  could  talk  to 
him  about  the  transfer.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  the  knob,  and  at  that  instant 
the  doorbell  rang,  shrilly. 

Jim  Freebairn  had  driven  the  three  I 
hundred  miles  from  the  hotel  to  Little- 
ton at  a  reckless,  breakneck  speed. 
Hovering  just  over  the  radiator  cap  of 
his  car  as  he  went,  keeping  pace  with  | 
him,  was  the  vision  of  Carol's  face  as 
he'd  last  seen  it — haunted  with  some 
unimaginable  terror.  It  beckoned  him 
on,  while  soberer  senses  told  him  that 
she  didn't  want  to  see  him  again  and 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  forget 
her.    Forget  her!    As  if  he  ever  could! 

He  pulled  into  Littleton  and  stopped 
the  car  on  the  main  street,  just  outside 
Simpson's  Drug  Store.  Inside,  he  asked 
for  a  lemonade  at  the  counter  and  con- 
sulted the  Littleton  telephone  direc- 
tory. But  there  was  no  Carol  Emerson 
listed  in  it. 

Sipping  his  drink,  he  asked  the  girl 
back  of  the  counter,  "Do  you  know 
where  Carol  Emerson  lives?" 

The  girl — it  was  Amy  Bowers — shook 
her  head.  "Nobody  of  that  name  in 
town,"  she  said.  Then  her  face  cleared. 
"Oh,  I  know  who  you  must  mean — 
Carol  Black.  She  was  Carol  Emerson 
before  she  married  Larry  Black." 

Jim's  hand,  raising  the  lemonade 
glass  to  his  lips,  went  very  still.  "She's 
— married?"  he  whispered.  Married — 
then  that  would  explain  everything; 
it  would  prove  that  with  all  her  loveli- 
ness she  was  only  a  flirt,  a  cheat. 

"Oh,  not  any  longer,"  Amy  ex- 
claimed. "She  was — but  Larry  was 
killed  in  France,  over  a  year  ago." 

Slowly,  Jim  set  the  glass  down  again. 
Relief  had  made  him  weak.  He  still 
didn't  understand,  but  it  was  better  to 
be  puzzled  than  to  have  that  other  ex- 
planation. 

"She  lives  in  the  Colonial  Apart- 
ments, over  on  Elm  Street,"  Amy  said 
helpfully.  "Only  I  think  she's  away 
on  her  vacation  right  now." 

"I  see."  Jim  chewed  at  his  lower  lip, 
thinking.  Some  instinct  told  him  not 
to  try  to  see  Carol  herself  until  he  had 
solved  the  mystery  surrounding  her. 
"Has  she  any  relatives  in  town?" 

"No,"  Amy  said.  "Only  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Black — Larry's  father  and  mother." 

"Maybe  I'll  go  visit  them,"  Jim  said 
and,  suddenly  cheerful,  grinned  and 
gave  Amy  a  half-dollar  for  the  lemon- 
ade. "Keep  the  change.  Where  do  the 
Blacks  live?" 

Five  minutes  later  he  rang  the  bell 
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of  the  Black's  old-fashioned  white 
house.    Hester  herself  opened  the  door. 

"Good  afternoon,"  Jim  said,  smiling. 
"Mrs.  Black?" 

"Yes." 

"I'm  Jim  Freebairn,  a  friend  of 
Carol's." 

Hester's  eyes  went  cold  and  wary, 
and  she  made  a  move  to  close  the  door. 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  that  is  no 
recommendation  to  me.  My  daughter- 
in-law  and  I  are  not  on  good  terms." 

"Oh — I  didn't  know  that,"  Jim  said 
quickly.  "Couldn't  you  tell  me  why? 
You  see,"  he  rushed  on  before  she  could 
answer,  "I  met  Carol  two  weeks  ago, 
at  the  start  of  her  vacation.  We  got 
to  be  very  good  friends.  I'll  be  frank 
with  you — I'm  in  love  with  her.  But 
she  won't  marry  me.  In  fact,"  and  he 
grinned  ruefully,  "she  ran  away  when 
I  proposed  to  her.  The  idea  seemed  to 
frighten  her." 

Hester,  who  had  listened  at  first  with 
anger,  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  "She 
— ran  away?"  she  repeated. 

"Yes.  And  I've  come  to  you  to  find 
out  why,  if  I  can.  I  didn't  even  know 
she  had  been  married." 

Hester's  lips  hardened.  "No — she 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  tell  you!"  She 
held  the  door  open.  "Come  in,"  she 
said. 

So,  in  Hester's  big,  gloomy  living- 
room,  under  the  eyes  of  the  photograph 
of  Larry  that  stood  on  the  piano,  Jim 
heard  the  whole  story,  or  Hester's  side 
of  it.  And,  hearing  her  side,  he  guessed 
Carol's. 

BUT  it  wasn't  because  she  didn't 
love  your  son,"  he  said  to  Hester's 
bitterness.  "Don't  you  see,  Mrs.  Black? 
The  fact  that  she  ran  away  when  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me  proves  that. 
She  didn't  just  refuse — she  ran  away, 
and  she  was  terrified.  And  I  knew  all 
along,  from  the  minute  I  began  to  get 
interested  in  her,  that  she  had  some 
secret — some  trouble — "  He  spread  his 
big,  muscular  hands.  "It's  hard  to  ex- 
plain— it  was  something  I  couldn't  help 
sensing.    Maybe  because  I  loved  her." 

Hester,  sitting  upright  in  her'  chair, 
looked  at  him  searchingly.  Her  enmity 
for  Carol,  she  realized  suddenly,  was  a 
burden.  She  would  be  glad  to  lay  it 
down.  If  only  there  were  some  way 
she  could  be  certain  that  Carol  was  not 
after  all,  shallow  and  heartless — 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  wearily. 
"Perhaps  I've  misjudged  her.  I'd  like 
to  think  so.  It  would  make — losing 
Larry — a  little   easier." 

"I'm  certain  you've  misjudged  her," 
Jim  said  earnestly.  "And  I  think  I 
can  prove  it."  His  eyes  strayed  to 
Larry's  photograph — as  if  it  were  a 
third  party  to  their  conversation.  "Tell 
me  this,  though,"  he  asked.  "If  I  can 
help  Carol,  and  after  that,  if  I  can 
persuade  her  to  marry  me — would  you 
hold   that   against  her?" 

Hester  took  a  deep  breath.  "No," 
she  said.  "If  I've  been  wrong  about 
her — I'd  want  her  to  be  happy.  And 
I  think  she  might  be,  with  you." 

"Thank  you,"  Jim  said  with  simple 
sincerity.  "Now,  there's  one  favor  I'll 
have  to  ask  of  you — " 

When  he  rang  the  bell,  of  Carol's 
apartment,  there  was  no  answer.  Yet, 
somehow,  he  knew  that  she  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  panel  of  blank  wood, 
listening  and  waiting  in  agonized  sus- 
pense. He  rang  again — and  then  glanc- 
ing down,  he  saw  that  she  had  left  the 
key  in  the  lock  when  she  entered,  and 
without  hesitation  he  turned  it  and 
pushed  the  door  open  with  one  hand, 
keeping  the  other  behind  him. 
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Carol  shrank  back.  "Go  away,"  she 
whispered.  "Please  go  away.  Don't 
try  to  see  me.    Oh,  please!" 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  with 
a  foot.  "Carol,"  he  said.  "Don't  be 
afraid.    I've  come  to  help  you." 

"You  can't  help  me,"  she  sobbed, 
backing  up  a  step  at  a  time  as  he  ad- 
vanced, holding  out  her  hands  with 
their  palms  toward  him.  "You  can 
only  hurt — " 

"I'll  hurt  you  first,"  he  said  soberly. 
"I'll  have  to,  to  help  you.  Carol,  I 
know  you've  been  married — I  know 
your  husband's  name.  It  was  Larry, 
Larry  Black — " 

"No!"  she  screamed.  "Go  away — I 
won't  listen!"  Like  a  pathetic  child,  she 
covered  her  ears. 

"And  this — "  He  brought  it  from  be- 
hind his  back,  where  he  had  been 
holding  it.  "This  is  his  picture,  Carol. 
I  borrowed  it  from  his  mother  to  show 
to  you.    I  want  you  to  look  at  it." 

With  a  little  wounded  cry,  Carol 
turned  and  ran  through  the  livingroom, 
into  her  bedroom.  But  before  she  could 
slam  the  door  shut  he  was  after  her, 
following  her,  catching  both  her  hands 
with  his  one  free  one,  holding  her  so 
that  no  matter  how  she  turned  and 
struggled,  the  photograph  was  always 
before  her  face. 

"You've  got  to  look  at  him,  Carol. 
You've  got  to  realize — you  can't  shut 
him  away.  He  was  your  husband,  and 
you  loved  him."  Jim's  voice,  deep  and 
strong  and  sure,  filled  the  room.  "But 
he's  dead  now,  Carol.  He  was  killed 
in  the  war.  You  must  realize  that,  you 
mustn't  try  to  hide.  You'll  have  to 
face  your  grief,  and  conquer  it — for 
your  own  sake,  and  for  mine  too."  He 
pried  open  her  clenched  fingers.  "Here 
— take  his  picture.  Hold  it,  and  look 
at  it." 

Suddenly  quiet,  Carol  looked  up  into 
his  eyes  as  he  bent  over  her.  Her  own 
eyes  were  wide  and  staring,  and  again 
they  were  almost  black.  She  let  him 
clamp  her  lax  fingers  around  the  edges 
of  the  frame,  and  then,  as  if  it  were 
being  drawn  by  a  power  she  couldn't 
fight,  her  head  bent  slowly  until  she 
was  looking  at  the  picture. 

Time  stopped  for  both  of  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  but 
Larry's  face — calm,  smiling  a  little, 
seeming  to  be  just  on  the  point  of  mov- 
ing, of  speaking. 

And,  little  by  little,  the  blankness 
went  out  of  Carol's  eyes — little  by  lit- 
tle, just  as,  in  the  same  way,  the  ice 
must    have    been    melting    out    of    her 


heart,  the  numbness  slowly  losing  its 
death-grip  on  her  mind.  Carol  was 
waking  up;  Carol  was  coming  alive 
again.  It  was  a  painful  process,  and  all 
her  being  rebelled  against  it,  but  there 
was  no  stopping. 

Carol  gave  a  choked  sob  and  fell 
across  the  bed,  still  holding  the  picture. 
Her  slim  body  shook  as  she  cried,  giv- 
ing way  at  last  to  the  tempest  of  emo- 
tion that  had  been  pent  up  for  so  many 
months.  Jim  waited  until  the  worst 
was  over,  and  then  he  picked  her  up 
and  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair  with 
her  on  his  lap,  murmuring  to  her  and 
wiping  away  tears  with  his  handker- 
chief. Dusk  crept  into  the  room,  and 
at  last  Carol  moved,  lifting  her  head. 

"Thank  you,  Jim,"  she  said.  "I— I 
feel  better  now."  She  touched  her  dis- 
ordered hair.  "I  must  look  a  sight," 
she  added  with  a  shaky  little  laugh. 

"You  look  beautiful,"  Jim  told  her. 
"But  if  you  went  and  washed  your 
face  you  might  look  even  more  so." 

She  smiled  mistily,  and  got  off  his 
lap.*  He  went  into  the  livingroom,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  realized  how  tired 
he  was.  But  it  was  a  good  tiredness. 
He  took  a  deep  breath  and  lighted  a 
cigarette.  Carol  came  back  after  awhile, 
her  eyes  still  reddened,  but  with  her 
hair  combed  and  makeup  applied.  Jim 
wanted  to  take  her  in  his  arms  again, 
but  there  was  one  more  thing  he  had 
to  do  first. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  take  you  over 
to  see  Larry's  mother?"  he  asked  casu- 
ally. "I  told  her  we'd  return  her 
picture." 

Carol  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  good  idea." 

She  pressed  his  hand  as  he  stopped 
the  car  in  front  of  Hester's  house.  "You 
needn't  come,"  she  said.  "I'll  go  alone. 
Just — wait  for  me." 

"I'll  wait,"  Jim  said,  and  watched  her 
run  lightly  up  the  walk  and  into  the 
house,  Larry's  photograph  in  her  hand. 

Well,  they  were  married  six  months 
later,  Jim  and  Carol,  and  it  was  a  lovely 
wedding.  I  prefer  church  weddings  as 
a  general  rule,  but  this  time  it  was  right 
that  the  ceremony  was  held  in  a  house 
— in  Hester's  house,  where  Carol  came 
down  the  stairs  on  the  arm  of  Peter 
Black,  who  gave  her  to  Jim  in  mar- 
riage. She  paused  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairway,  I  remember,  and  for  a  second 
she  looked  past  us  all  to  the  piano, 
where  Larry's  picture  stood  all  alone. 
And  then  she  went  on,  serene  and 
beautiful,  to  the  altar  where  Jim  stood 
waiting  for  her. 
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WY  TRUE  STOW 


Hear  real  life  stories  on  your 
radio  taken  from  the  files  of 
TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE.  A  different 
story  every  day  revealing  the 
troubles,  triumphs,  loves,  adventures 
of  real  people.  Don't  miss  them! 


ALL   AMERICAN   BROADCASTING  CO.   STATIONS 


HERE  IS  THRILLING  NEW  HOPE! 


MAKE 
THIS 
EASY 
7- DAY 
TEST 


DO 

YO  U  WANT 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

JUST  MAIL  THIS  INTRODUCTORY 
COUPON  TODAY!  Upon  arrival  of 
Juelene  pay  Postman  $1.00  plus  postage. 
Or  if  you  prefer,  send  a  remittance  with 
your  order — we  will  pay  the  postage.  Then 
test  Juelene.  Notice  how  much  more  silky 
and  soft,  dry,  harsh  hair  may  feel  in  just 
seven  short  days.  So  take  advantage  of  this 
INTRODUCTORY,  GET  -  ACQUAINTED  -  OFFER 
today — NOW  .  .  .  you  may  know  at  last 
the  happiness  of  possessing  really  lovelier 
— longer  hair  like  other  girls  have  today! 


HAIR? 


Then.. Try  This  Proven  Easy  System  On  Your  Hair 

HELPS   PREVENT  BRITTLE   ENDS   FROM    BREAKING   OFF 

HERE  IS  THRILLING  NEW  HOPE  if  you  want  your  dry,  lusterless,  unruly,  brittle 
and  breaking  off  hair  more  lovely  .  .  .  longer.  Yes,  hair  may  get  longer — the  scalp  and 
hair  condition  being  otherwise  normal — if  the  breaking-off  process  of  dry,  brittle  ends  j 
can  be  retarded.  The  hair  then  has  a  chance  to  get  longer  and  much  more  beautiful.! 
That's  why  The  Juelene  SYSTEM  is  such  an  easy  way  to  help  your  hair  gain  its  normal ! 
beauty.  You  see,  this  wonderful  SYSTEM  helps  relieve  hair  dryness  that  is  caused 
by  lack  of  natural  oils.  It  helps  soften  harsh,  brittle  ends,  giving  your  hair  a  chance 
to  get  longer  once  the  breaking-off  and  the  splitting  ends  have  been  curbed.  So  if  your 
hair  is  dry,  rough  and  hard  to  keep  neat,  try  the  easy  Juelene  SYSTEM  for  just  7  days. 
Then  let  your  mirror  prove  these  grand  results.  Clip  the  coupon,  now ! 


MARVELOUS  HELP  FOR 
DRY,  BRITTLE  HAIR... 

TRY  JUELENE.  Why  be  ashamed  of  un- 
lovely, dry  hair  when  it  may  be  so  easy  to 
make  it  beautiful?  See  how  much  more 
wonderful  your  hair  may  be  in  just  7  short 
days,  after  the  dry  hair  condition  has  been  relieved. 
This  introductory  offer  gives  you  an  opportune 
chance  to  prove  to  yourself  that  you,  too,  may 
overcome  the  handicaps  of 
dryness  and  have  spar- 
kling . . .  longer  hair!  Send 
for  Juelene  now.  . .  sure! 


Test  The  JUELENE  System  7  Days 

Make  the  convincing  Juelene  test  for  7  days  and  see  for  yourself  if 
your  brittle,  splitting,  breaking-off  hair  can  be  softened,  made  more 
sparkling  and  lovely.  Then  if  you  aren't  absolutely  amazed  with  the 
new  glistening  sheen  ...  if  you  aren't  delighted  with  the  ease  in  which 
you  can  manage  your  hair,  we  will  refund  your  money.  What  could 
be  fairer?  So  don't  wait.  Mail  the  coupon  right  now.  And  like  thou- 
sands of  others  you  may  find  new  beauty,  be  rightfully  proud  of  your 
hair.  You  run  no  risk  because  you  have  an  absolute  guarantee  of  thrill- 
ing results  or  your  money  back.  Send  for  it  now — today — SURE! 


JUEL  CO.,  4727  North  Damen  Ave.,  oept.  i-sio,  Chicago  25,  III. 


MAIL  YOUR  7-DAY  AAIIDAII 
INTRODUCTORY  vUUlU  II 

For  This  Thrilling  New  Hope  NOW 


JUEL  COMPANY,  Dept.   B-G10 
4727  North  Damen,  Chicago  25,  III. 

I  want  easy-to-manage,  longer  hair.  I  will  try  the 
JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  days.  If  my  mirror  doesn't 
show  satisfactory  results,  I  will  ask  for  my  money  back. 

(  )   I  am  enclosing  $1.00 

(  )   Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage 

NAME. 


ADDRESS 

CITY                                                         ZONE                    STATE 

9$7~  Our  Cuttomert  Participate  in  Beauty  Gifts 

Mothea,  Now  Relieve 
MUeaie6  of  Cold* 
Thia  Modem  WSduj 

SPECIAL  PENETRATING-STIMULATING  ACTION 
*  WORKS  WHILE  CHILD  SLEEPS. ..TO  BRING  COMFORTING  RELIEF 


And  mother,  remember  this  .  .  . 
Only  time-tested  Vicks  VapoRub 
gives  this  special  penetrating- 
stimulating  action  that  starts  to 
work  at  once  —  and  keeps  on 
working  for  hours — to  help  relieve 
coughing,  upper  bronchial  conges- 
tion, muscular  soreness  or  tight- 
ness. Mother, »  jfiAg^ft 
you'll  like  the  re-  %#|Wl\0 
suits,  too.  Try  it.   w  VapoRub 


pure,  white  odorless* 


LOTION  u* 
REMOVES  HAIR 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


A  fragrant  white  lotion  without 
bad  clinging  depilatory  odor. 
Painless  .  .  .  not  messy,  quick 
to  use.  As  simple  to  remove  as 
cold  cream. 

No  razor  stubble.  Keeps  legs 
hair-free  longer.  Economical! 
Does  not  irritate  healthy,  nor- 
mal skin. 

Removes  hair  close  to  skin, 
leaving  skin  soft,  smooth, 
clean,  fragrant. 

Cosmetic  lotion  to 


NAIR 


remove  hair 

49* 


1.1  in;  tax 

On  sale  at  gooo 
Drug  and  Department  Stores 


To  keep  precious  sweaters  longer  lasting 
and  lovelier  looking...  wash  them  in  Wool- 
Foam.  Leaves  them  luxuriously  clean,  soft 
and  fluffy!  Colors  stay  bright!  Fibres  stay 
alive!  Economical!  One  25<f  box  washes  16 
sweaters   or   woolen    equivalent. 


At  Department,  Drug, 
Grocery  Stores  and 
wherever  magazines 
are  sold  .  .  .  25c— Also 
Economy    Size:    50c 


WOOLFOAM    CORP. 

New   York   11.   N.    Y. 


"And  We  Kissed" 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

a  little.  We  thought  the  hum  came  from 
outside  where  a  throng  of"  townspeople 
who  had  got  wind  of  our  plans  some- 
how had  collected  on  the  sidewalk.  It 
was  not  until  the  ceremony  was  over 
that  we  realized  that  the  balcony  of  the 
church  was  packed  to  overflowing  with 
kids  of  all  ages. 

"I  see  why  you  dressed  up  for  the 
occasion,"  said  Chet,  who  had  worn  his 
private's   uniform   himself. 

"Nonsense,"  I  replied,  "for  my  public 
I  wear  shootin'  irons." 

For  Chet  I  had  worn  Hattie  Carne- 
gie's quietest  blue  suit,  with  a  navy 
hat  with  veil  of  real  Chantilly.  I  still 
have  the  spray  of  white  bovardia  I 
carried  in  my  white  prayer  book.  The 
bovardia  is  yellow  now,  and  the  fra- 
grance has  vanished.  Looking  back  I 
wonder — could  it  really  have  been  so 
many  moons   ago? 

We  had  a  five-day  honeymoon  at  the 
Sherry  Netherlands,  courtesy  of  the 
U.  S.  Army.  After  that  brief  interlude 
we  parted  again,  I  to  go  back  to  Holly- 
wood, Chet  to  go  to  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity for  training — since  he  spoke  four 
languages — for  service  with  the  A.  M. 
G. 

We  didn't  see  one  another  after  that 
for  over  a  year.  In  June  I  tried  des- 
perately to  fly  to  Ohio  to  see  him,  and 
was  put  off  six  straight  planes  for  lack 
of  a  priority.  There  was  not  enough 
time  for  a  train  trip  across  country,  so 
we  had  to  wait  until  November  when 
Chet  had  a  five-day  furlough. 

Five  days  more  together — -then  long 
months  apart.  The  pattern  was  get- 
ting too  familiar  to  be  funny.  The  next 
time  I  saw  Chet  was  when  Julietta, 
our  Tweenie,  was  two  days  old.  Chet 
came  to  see  us  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  (which 
I  had  picked  because  I  liked  the  Disney 
characters  on  the  walls  of  the  nursery!) 
He  had  just  four  days  to  admire  his  new 
daughter,  with  hair  just  as  yellow  and 
eyes  just  as  blue  as  his  own,  before 
reporting  to  Camp  Ritchie,  Md.,  and 
boarding  a  transport  heading  overseas. 

"Tell  her  her  daddy  is  a  master 
sergeant,"  Chet  said  wistfully  as  he 
said  goodbye.  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  new  stripes. 

"A  master  sergeant  in  Intelligence,"  I 
amended  his  rating,  trying  to  let  him 
know  I  was  proud  too,  but  jokingly,  so 
I  wouldn't  cry. 

What  a  world,  I  was  thinking,  to 
rip  people  apart  when  they  need  most 
to  be  together.  What  a  heartless,  selfish 
world  to  deny  its  young  a  chance  to  be 
young,  and  in  love,  in  peace. 

You  get  emotional  when  you've  just 
had  a  baby,  a  little  hysterical  if  you 
aren't  careful. 

But  we  survived  it.  Peace  has  come- 
long   overdue,    but   here    at   last.  And 
we're  still  young  and,  God  and  Time 
willing,  still  in  love. 

That's  the  thing  we're  surest  of,  and 
that's  the  thing  we're  going  to  count  on 
for  all  we're  worth.  That — and  the  fact 
that,  after  all,  we've  got  as  much  to 
build  on  as  anyone  our  age. 

Maybe  there's  a  chance  yet  that  we 
can    live    like — well,    like    people. 

Editor's  Note:  Just  as  Radio  Mirror 
went  to  press,  we  received  word  from 
Hollywood  that  Chet  England  is  back 
home  with  his  wife  .  .  .  happy  ending, 
or  rather  happy  beginning,  for  Judy 
Canova  England. 


kept  on  hurting.  It  was  really  a  shock. 

But  by  the  time  Pete  had  to  race  to 
catch  his  ride  back  to  his  own  base 
across  the  Bay,  I  was  laughing  with  him 
and  making  plans  to  visit  his  Amy  if 
I  ever  got  leave  in  Australia.  I  was 
promising  to  write  her  a  letter  assuring 
her  of  what  a  fine  choice  she'd  made. 
Pete  said,  "Sometimes  I  think,  gosh,  I 
could  have  been  a  prize  heel  back  home 
and  how  would  she  know?  She  sure 
married  me  on  faith!" 

Here  in  the  livingroom  of  my  own 
home,  that  memory  washed  over  me. 
But  it  wasn't  my  secret — it  was  Pete's 
and  Amy's.  So  I  smiled  at  Mrs.  Annis- 
ton.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  still  fancy  free,"  I 
said  softly.  "Pete  and  I  were  good 
friends,  that's  all." 

Doing  my  job,  there  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  it  hadn't  occurred  to  me 
to  care  what  Bennetville  would  say, 
when  at  last  they  did  find  out  about 
Pete's  marriage.  But  now,  as  my 
mother  stared  at  me,  and  Katsy's  eyes 
became  troubled,  I  suddenly  realized. 
Why,  this  town  would  think  I'd  been 
jilted!   And  it  wasn't  like  that. 

WHEN  the  ladies  had  trooped  out  at 
last,  Katsy  flung  herself  into  a  chair. 
Her  red-gold  hair  was  tousled,  and  her 
cheeks  were  flushed.  "I'm  beat.  Poor 
Jock.     No   supper   again." 

"Jock  can  take  care  of  himself!" 
Mother  said,  almost  angrily.  "You're 
not  a  slave,  Katsy!" 

Since  I'd  been  home,  I'd  noticed  that 
Mother  monopolized  a  great  deal  of 
Katsy's  time.   It  seemed  to  me  too  that 


In  Search  of  Home 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

Mother  was  faintly  hostile  toward  Jock 
and  his  claims  on  Katsy.  I  remembered 
suddenly  how  many  times  she'd  say, 
"Pooh,  phone  him  and  tell  him  you 
won't  be  home!  Spend  the  night,  Katsy. 
He'll  be  all  right." 

"I'll  go  home  with  you,  Katsy,"  I 
offered  swiftly.  "We'll  fix  supper  to- 
gether." 

It  was  there,  in  Katsy's  house,  that  I 
met  Neil  Potter.  Jock  brought  him 
home  from  the  plant,  explainfhg,  "He 
came  to  town  to  advise  us  about  stuff 
we  might  make  out  of  plastics.  He's  got 
me  so  interested  I  dragged  him  home 
to  tell  me  the  rest  of  it." 

Neil  Potter  laughed.  He  was  tall  and 
redhaired,  with  an  engagingly  homely 
face  and  loose-fitting  tweeds  that 
looked  as  though  he'd  slept  in  them.  "I 
could  talk  all  night,  and  not  begin  to 
scratch  the  surface.  But  right  now  I'm 
hungry."  He  sniffed.  "Is  that  food  I 
smell?" 

"That's  jungle  stew,"  Katsy  told  him. 
"Lelis  made  it.  Wac  special." 

"Were  you  in  the  jungle?"  Neil  de- 
manded, staring  at  me.  "How  do  you 
like  that?  The  government  forces  me 
to  sit  home  in  a  hot  lab,  slaving,  and 
then  they  take  a  kid  like  you — "  His 
eyes  glowed.  He  kept  looking  down  at 
me,  and  the  glow  in  his  eyes  became 
little  flaming  pinpoints.  "A  girl  like 
you!  They  sent  you  to — what  jungle? 
Where?" 

"New  Guinea,"  I  said  meekly.  "Hol- 
landia,  to  be  exact." 

"The  President  shall  hear  of  this!"  he 
shouted  sonorously.    "Unfair  to  scien- 


tists!" He  dropped  down  to  the  sofa 
beside  me.    "Tell  me  more." 

"There's  nothing  much  to  tell.  I  was 
there  and  now  I'm  back." 

"That  part  of  it's  good,"  he  said 
gravely.  "Your  being  back.  That  part's 
very  good.  Do  you  know,  I  didn't  even 
want  to  come  out  here  talking  about 
plastics!"  he  pretended  to  shudder.  "I 
might  have  missed  you.  I'm  not  so  good 
at  giving  the  pep  talks.  I'm  a  research 
man." 

KATSY  said,  "Mr.  Potter,  you  give  me 
the  distinct  impression  that  you're 
darned  good  at  talking  about  whatever 
you're  talking  about."  She  laughed,  and 
slipped  her  hand  in  mine.  "Come  along, 
Lelis,  let's  get  supper  on  the  table." 

It  was  a  merry  meal,  with  Neil  gal- 
lantly passing  me  salt,  mustard,  ketch- 
up, sugar,  in  a  sort  of  absentminded 
idiocy.  "I  just  like  to  give  you  things," 
he  said.    "Bread?    Butter?    Emeralds?" 

But  for  all  his  tomfoolery,  Neil  was 
grave  underneath.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  now?"  he  asked,  as  we 
walked  slowly  home.  "Back  to  the  old 
job?" 

"I— I  don't  think  I'll  be  able  to,"  I 
admitted.    "It  seems  so — well,  piffling." 

"I  imagine  a  lot  of  the  men  and  girls 
coming  home  feel  that.  What  would 
you  like  to  do?" 

"I  don't  quite  know."  But  suddenly, 
walking  beside  this  tall  man  I'd  only 
known  a  few  hours,  I  felt  the  surge  of 
a  new  conviction.  "Yes,  I  do.  I  want 
to  get  away  from  here!  I — well,  maybe 
they  don't  understand.  But  they're  so — 
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SECRETPOCKET 

Men  Here's  The  Most  Beautiful  Billfold 
You've  Ever  Seen  at  this  Low  Price 
THIS  GENUINE  RABBIT'S  FOOT  KEY- 
HOLDER    SENT    WITH    EVERY    ORDER 

You've  never  known  real  Billfold  satisfaction  until 
you've  used  this  "Zip-Ail-Around"  De  Luxe  Pass  Case 
Billfold  with  its  Built-in  Change  Purse,  its  roomy 
Currency  Compartment,  its  Secret  Pocket  for  extra 
valuables.  A  veritable  storehouse  for  everything  a  man 
likes  to  carry  with  him.  Exterior  is  of  smart  Saddle 
Leather  designed  in  picturesque  style  of  the  West.  Two- 
tone  illustrations  are  stamped  by  hand  right  into  the 
leather  itself.  A  Billfold  of  unusual  beauty  with  many 
unusual  and  serviceable  features.  An  outstanding  value 
at  only  $2.98  plus  tax.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mall 
coupon  and  pay  postman  on  arrival.  If  not  thrilled 
and    delighted    return    in    10    days    for    full    refund 
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ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART.  Dept. 

500  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  10.  111. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  my  order  as  checked  below  C.  O.  D.  for  the  amount  indicated. 

I  am  to  receive  one  genuine  Rabbit's  Foot  Key  Holder  with  each  Saddle  Leather 

Zipper  Billfold  ordered.     It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  delighted  In  every 

way  I  can  return  my  order  within  10  days  for  full  refund. 

G  Send  me  the  Saddle  Leather  Zipper  Billfold  with  Genuine  Rabbit's  Foot  Key 

Holder  and  Gilt  Chain   &  $2.98  plus  20',    Federal  Tax  (total  $3,581. 
D  Send  me  two  Saddle  Leather  Zipper  Billfolds   with   two  Rabbit's  Foot   Key 

Holders   @   special   price   of  $5.69   plus  20Tc    Federal  Tax    (total   $6.83). 


NAME   

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

D   I  am  enclosing  full  payment  In  advance  with  this  order  to  save  all  shipping  charges. 
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Make  it  a  death  sentence 

It's  criminal,  Boss,  the  way  worms  have 
been  stealing  my  energy  and  making 
me  thin  and  dull  and  dragged  out.  Let's 
make  those  gangsters  pay  the  penalty! 

Sergeant's  SURE  SHOT  Capsules 
will  clean  out  my  worms  .  .  .  fast. 
They're  safe  to  give  and  easy  to  take. 
They  work  to  kill  just  as  Sergeant's 
Puppy  Capsules  did  when  I  was  a  pup. 

How  about  us  going  down  to  the 
drug  or  pet  store  right  now,  Boss?  "We 
can  get  the  Sergeant's  dog  medicines  we 
need,  and  I  can  get  rid  of 
this  let-down  feeling. 

Check  up  on  the  symptoms  of 
worms,  and  other  ailments,  with 
the  helpful  new  Sergeant's  Dog 
Book.  Your  favorite  drug  or  pet 
store  has  it  for  you  FREE,  ,4s* 
for  if.  Or  write  Sergeant's,  Rich- 
mond 20,  Va. 

SerqecmYs 

WORM    MEDICINES 


Go  way  worms 
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WHIRLING  SPRAY 
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Free  Booklet — The   Marvel  Co..   11   East  St.. 


HEY,  MOM!  Don't  be  a  Diaper 
Drudge!  Dennison  Diaper  Liners  reduce 
unpleasantness  in  changing  and  washing 
my  diapers.  Just  fold  a  Liner  inside 
diaper  next  to  my  skin.  When  soiled, 
flush  away.  No  hard  scrubbing.  Sanitary. 
Helps  prevent  diaper  rash.  Costs  only  a 
few  cents  a  day.  BABYPADS:  200  for 
$1.  DOWNEE-SOFT:  200  for  69*!. 

SW?"  FREE...  To  get  one  full  day's  sup- 
ply of  Diaper  Liners  write  to  Dennison, 

Dept.  B-14S,Framingham, 

Massachusetts. 
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DIAPER  LINERS 

Wherever  Baby  Goods  Are  Sold 


oh,  concerned  for  me.  As  if  I  were  still 
a  child.  Especially  my  mother."  I 
rushed  on,  "It's  as  though  she's  afraid 
I've  changed.  Grown  up.  As  though 
she's  trying  to  hold  me  back,  keep  me 
still  the  little  girl.  Oh,  maybe  this 
sounds  queer  to  you." 

"No,"  Neil  said.  "It  doesn't  sound 
queer."  He  took  a  pipe  out  of  his 
pocket  and  began  tamping  down  the 
tobacco.  In  the  flare  of  the  match,  his 
long  face  was  grave. 

All  the  baffling  dissatisfactions  that 
had  plagued  me  in  this  short  time  I'd 
been  home,  rose  now.  I  heard  myself 
saying,  "Maybe  I'm  not  adjusted.  Maybe 
the  trouble  is  with  me,  not  with  them. 
But  the  girls  I  used  to  know  are 
strangers  to  me.  They're  married,  and 
there's  nothing  to  talk  about!  No  com- 
mon interest.  Even  my  sister — "  How 
dull  and  pointless  her  existence  was! 
She  lived  from  one  day  to  the  next, 
without  purpose  or  plan.  Mother  phoned 
her,  demanding  her  time,  and  Katsy 
trotted  over  obedirntly,  like  a  child.  "I 
want  something"  more!" 

"You've  been  part  of  a  tremendously 
important  purpose,"  Neil  said.  "Any- 
thing less  urgent  is  bound  to  seem — 
flat." 

"But  surely  there  must  be  work  that 
will  be  worthwhile.  Something  to  fill 
my  mind,  to  be  rewarding,  to — oh,  darn, 
something  to  amount  to  something!" 

Neil  Potter  stopped  walking.  His 
hand  was  gentle  on  my  elbow.  On  each 
side  of  this  street,  the  lights  shone 
warmly  from  the  windows  of  little 
houses.   "In  this  small  town?"  he  asked. 

"Then  I'll  leave  it!  I'll  go  to  New 
York!  I've  learned  how  to  live — I  can't 
just  stagnate!" 

For  the  first  time  since  I'd  come  home, 
I  was  alive,  tingling  with  self-confi- 
dence. But  at  my  door,  Neil  said,  "Take 
things  easy.  Think  it  all  over.  Look — " 
he  leaned  closer.  "I  wish  I  didn't  have 
to  leave  in  the  morning." 

I  wished  he  didn't  have  to,  too. 
"Write  me,"  he  urged.  "Let  me  know 
how  you're  getting  on.  And  maybe 
your  sister  and  brother-in-law  will  ask 


me  up  for  a  week-end,  soon." 

It  was  ridiculous,  to  feel  a  pang  of 
loss  at  the  going  of  a  man  I  hadn't 
known  this  morning.  "I'll  write,"  I 
promised. 

Mother  was  waiting  up.  Fretfully,  she 
asked.  "What  kept  you  so  long?" 

"A  friend  of  Jock's  was  there.  He 
brought  me  home.  We — dawdled,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  was  worried." 

I  throttled  the  spurt  of  annoyance  in- 
side me.  "I  came  home  safely  from  much 
further  places,  Mother." 

I  started  upstairs,  but  she  said,  "Lelis, 
Mr.  Johnson  at  the  bank  asked  me 
when  you  were  coming  in.  I  told  him 
you'd  see  him  tomorrow." 

I  turned  on  the  step.  "Thanks,  Mother, 
but  I  don't — I'm  not  going  to  work 
there.  Besides,  some  other  girl  has  that 
job  now  and  I — " 

"Not  going  back?"  Mother  stared  at 
me.    "But  Lelis — " 

Maybe  I  should  have  led  up  to  it 
more  gradually.  Maybe  I  should  have 
prepared  her.  But  I  blurted,  fiercely,  "I 
couldn't  go  back  to  the  insignificant 
nonsense  of  that  bank,  Mother!  I've  got 
to  do  something  really  important."  I 
straightened.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'^e 
decided  to  go  to  New  York." 

"New  York?"  Mother's  soft,  pink  id"a 
crumpled  into  weeping.  "Oh,  Lelis,  no! 
You're  my  baby,  all  I  have  left.  I 
waited  so  long  for  you  to  come  home!" 
She  began  to  tremble.  "I  won't  let  you. 
You  can't!" 

"But  I've  got  to,  Mother!  Try  to  un- 
derstand." 

"We  won't  talk  about  it  now.  You 
don't  really  mean  it.  We'll  discuss  it 
in  the  morning."  She  seemed  to  think 
I'd  gotten  into  the  habit  of  always 
going  somewhere,  always  having  some- 
thing happening,  swift  changes,  that 
this  was  merely  a  kind  of  nervousness 
I'd  get  over.  "Itchy  feet,  they  called  it 
when  I  was  young,"  she  murmured. 

That  shouldn't  have  irritated  me,  but 
it  did.  Fury  seared  me.  "Mother,  for 
Heaven's  sake — "  Then  I.  clamped  my 
lips  tight.   The  more  I  talked,  the  more 


One  of  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  s  infrequent  appearances 
in  New  York  always  calls  for  a  party  and  a  gathering 
of  any  of  the  other  radio  zanies  who  happen  to  be  in 
town.  Fibber  and  Molly  are  heard  Tuesday  nights  on  NBC. 
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sure    she'd    be   I    was    upset    and    not 
really  responsible. 

But  in  the  morning,  I  began  quietly 
to  pack.  I'll  never  forget  how  she 
looked  when  she  came  down  the  hall 
and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  my  room. 

"WHAT  are— oh,  Lelis,  no!"  She  be- 

"  gan  to  cry.  "Lelis,  listen  to  me. 
I'm  your  mother.  If  you  don't  want  to 
work  in  the  bank,  all  right.  But  you 
can't  leave  home." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mother.  There's  no  radio 
communications  work  here." 

Weeping,  she  raced  downstairs  to  the 
phone.  I  could  hear  her  desperate 
anxiety  as  she  wailed  to  Katsy,  "Come 
right  over.  Lelis  is  packing  to  leave! 
Oh,  bring  Jock!  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  her!" 

She  came  back  upstairs.  "Maybe 
you'd  listen  to  our  minister,  Lelis.  He's 
most  understanding,  and  he  spoke  to 
the  congregation  about  the  problems  of 
adjust — " 

We  both  heard  the  sound  of  Katsy's 
car,  then.  She  came  in,  her  red-gold 
hair  flying,  her  eyes  troubled.  "What's 
up?  Oh,  Lelis,  can't  you  give  yourself 
more  time?"  She  tried  to  quiet  Mother. 
To  me  she  said,  reasonably,  "After  all, 
you're  not  sure  you'll  actually  get  a  job 
in  New  York  more  important  than  your 
old  job  in  the  bank." 

"Of  course  I  will!  I'm  a  trained  radio 
communications  worker.  Katsy,  you 
know  there's  not  a  single  place  for  a 
radio  worker  in  this  town!" . 

I  thought  of  Neil  Potter,  who'd  un- 
derstood that  immediately.  I  was  oddly 
eager  to  see  him  again.  But  that  was 
only  a  small  part  of  my  impatience  to 
be  gone. 

Katsy  managed  to  get  Mother  to  go 
downstairs,    and    closed    my    bedroom 


door.  She  came  to  me  slowly,  her  hands 
on  my  shoulders.  "Look,  honey.  You've 
been  places  and  done  things,  while  I've 
stayed  home.  But  I  am  older,  and  I — 
just  listen  to  me.  No,  don't  get  angry. 
Try  to  be  fair.  You're  feeling  cramped 
now,  Mother's  possessive  and  I  know 
how  she — she  hovers.  But  this  is  your 
life,  at  least  until  you  marry.  Mother's 
all  alone."  She  bit  her  lip.  "I'm  not 
saying  this  right.  Who  am  I  to  talk 
about  duty?  But  Lelis,  you  have  had 
freedom,  and  now  you're  back  in  a 
box.  You  want  out!  Mother  smothers 
you.  Only,  darling,  is  that  the  right 
basis  for  leaving  home,  for  hurting  her 
so?" 

Murderously  calm,  I  went  on  with  my 
packing,  while  Mother  wept  downstairs. 
I  refused  to  stop  for  lunch,  and  she 
came  up,  pleading.  There  was  some- 
thing cowed,  frightened  about  her  as 
she  watched  me.  And  then,  in  the  after- 
noon, Jock  came  over  to  add  his  bit. 

"Sure,  you're  grown  up,"  he  said. 
"Sure,  you're  your  own  boss.  But  you 
just  don't  want  to  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  a  daughter,  just  an  ordi- 
nary girl  in  a  peacetime  world.  All  the 
courage  isn't  saved  for  war,  Lelis.  Think 
it  over.  What  you're  doing  is  not  seek- 
ing out  a  larger  field  for  responsibility, 
but  dodging  the  one  you've  got  here!" 

I  flashed  at  him,  "To  hear  all  of  you, 
a  person  would  think  Mother  was  dod- 
dering, infirm,  and  that  I  have  a  dozen 
children  I'm  abandoning,  besides!" 

But  Jock  did  drive  me  to  the  station, 
where  so  short  a  time  ago  I'd  left  the 
train  that  brought  me  home.  Katsy 
kissed  me,  whispering,  "If  things  don't 
turn  out  the  way  you  h-hope,  Lelis, 
don't  be  proud.  Wire  me  for  money." 

So  I  came  to  New  York.  After  two 
weeks,  I  found  a  job  with  World  Air- 


ways Communications.  The  huge  build- 
ing near  the  waterfront,  with  its  sky- 
reaching  steel  towers  and  its  compli- 
cated, ever-busy  equipment  sending 
and  receiving  messages  from  all  over 
the  earth,  thrilled  me.  Though  this  was 
different  from  working  in  the  sultry 
heat  of  New  Guinea  in  a  headquarters 
hut,  it  shared  some  of  the  same  urgency 
and  excitement.  Most  of  the  other  girls 
were  ex-Wacs  or  ex- Waves.  I  felt  back 
where  I  belonged,  among  people  I  un- 
derstood. Yes,  I  had  done  the  right 
thing. 

It  was  strange,  then,  to  realize  that 
Neil  Potter  didn't  seem  altogether  sure 
I  had.  I  had  phoned  him  my  second  day 
in  New  York.    He  took  me  to  dinner. 

"I'm  surprised  you  came  so  soon!  I 
mean,  I  knew  you  wanted  to — but  this 
is  swift!"  He  buttered  a  roll.  "Was  it 
a  shock  to  your  mother?" 

I'd  remembered  Neil  as  a  laughing 
companion,  not  as  this  grave  question- 
ing man.  A  little  uncertain,  I  said,  "You 
practically  advised  me  to  come,  didn't 
you?" 

"Not  quite.  .  But  I'm  glad  you're 
here."  He  reached  for  my  hands  across 
the  table.  "If  you  hadn't,  I'd  be  spend- 
ing most  of  my  salary  on  train  fare  to 
see  you!" 

WARMTH  began,  in  my  heart.  Oh,  I 
wouldn't  be  lonely  here.  We'd  have 
fun,  Neil  and  I.  All  the  future  seemed 
rosy.  Something  to  look  forward  to  .  .  . 
something  wonderful  going  to  happen 
.  .  .  peeped  out  at  me  from  the  road 
ahead. 

After  I  got  my  job,  Neil  went  with 
me  looking  for  apartments.  I  couldn't 
stay  in  the  hotel,  but  apartment  hunting 
was  almost  hopeless.  How  we  tramped! 
Evenings,  promptly  at  five,  he  met  me 
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EACH   KIT  CONTAINS: 

3  full  ounces  of  salon-type  cold  wave 
solution  with  KURLIUM*,  60  curlers, 
60  end  tissues,  cotton  applicators, 
neutrahzer  and  complete  instructions. 
Only  Charm-Kurl  SUPREME  con- 
tains  KURLIUMf  the  fast  acting 
hair  beautifier  which  assures  perfect 
results  on  any  head  of  natural  hair.. 

#KURLIUM  is  U.  S.  Registered 


KNOW  THE  JOY  OF 


In  2  to  3  Hours  at  Home 
Give  Yourself  the  NEW 


Complete  Cold  Waving  process  takes 

only  2  to  3  hours. 

Cold  Wave  means  longer  lasting  curls 

and  waves. 

Perfect  comfort — no  heat,  no  machines 

or  heavy  clamps. 

"Takes"  wonderfully  on  soft,  silky  hair 

and  on  coarse  hair  too. 

ideal  for  children — gives  long  curls  that 

comb  out  beautifully. 
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SUPREME 

COLD  WAVE 


Tfow 


ONLY 


with  KURUUM* 

98<= 


Plus  14c  Tax 


The  new  Charm  -  Kurl  Supreme  Home 
kit  gives  a  better  Cold  Wave,  because  it  is 
given  closer  to  the  scalp  by  an  entirely  new 
gentle  process,  resulting  in  longer  lasting, 
softer,  lustrous  natural  looking  curls.  In 
fact,  the  result  produced  by  the  new 
Charm-Kurl  Supreme  will  compare  with 
any  beauty  shop  cold  wave  costing  up  to 
$15.00  or  more.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 


"Petite" 
Irr  children 


"Suave" 
for  the  elite 


FOR     SALS     AT     DRUG     STOKCS,     COSMfTIC     COUNTERS     AND     5c     AND     IOc     STORES 
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YOUJQO.CM  ENJOY 

%exfra'advantage  of 
this  higher  type 
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Greaseless  Suppository  Gives 
Hours  of  Continuous  Medication 

Today  the  modern  woman  who  'is 
wise' — no  longer  uses  weak,  home- 
made mixtures  for  intimate  feminine 
hygiene. 

Nor  does  she  resort  to  overstrong 
harmful  poisons,  because  Science  has 
given  her  a  higher  type  of  antiseptic 
cleanliness  —  powerfully  germicidal 
yet  harmless  —  and  so  much  easier, 
daintier  and  convenient  to  use  — 
called  zonitors! 

So  Powerful  Yet  So  Harmless 

Positively  No  Burn 

Zonitors  are  greaseless,  stainless  snow- 
white  vaginal  suppositories.  They 
are  not  the  type  which  melt  quickly 
away.  Instead,  Zonitors  release  pow- 
erful germicidal  properties  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  hours — thus  giving 
you  hours  of  continuous  medication. 
Yet  Zonitors  are  positively  non-burn- 
ing, non-irritating,  non-poisonous. 

Zonitors  actually  destroy  offending 
odor  and  kill  every  germ  they  touch. 
You  know  it's  not  always  possible  to 
contact  all  the  germs  in  the  tract  but 
you  can  be  sure  that  Zonitors  imme- 
diately kill  every  reachable  germ  and 
keep  them  from  multiplying. 

So  easy  to  carry  while  away  from 
home — so  easy  to  use  at  home!  All 
drugstores. 


FREE:  Mall  this  coupon  today  for 
tree  booklet  sent  In  plain  wrap- 
per. Reveals  (rank  Intimate  (acts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-26,  370  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Name 
Address 
City 


-State- 


in  the  lobby  of  the  Airways  Building. 

I'd  tuck  my  hand  in  the  crook  of  his 
elbow.  "I'd  get  lost,  looking  for  the 
addresses  in  the  ads  in  the  papers,  if 
there  are  any,  I  mean." 

Usually  the  only  ones  were  horribly 
expensive  non-housekeeping  places,  or 
grimy  little  holes  in  dreadful  neighbor- 
hoods Neil  said  I  couldn't  live  in.  We 
had  fun,  looking — but  I  didn't  find  an 
apartment  until  Neil's  laboratory  tech- 
nician was  transferred,  and  Neil  asked 
her  to  give  me  the  lease  of  her  place. 

It  was  Neil  who  helped  me  hang  my 
curtains,  Neil  who  haunted  auctions 
with  me,  looking  for  a  comfortable 
chair,  not  too  expensive,  and  a  studio 
couch  without  a  mountain  range  up  its 
middle. 

When  did  I  first  realize  I  was  in  love 
with  Neil?  It  came  so  slowly,  so  natu- 
rally. Maybe  it  began  the  night  we  loot- 
ed the  Five  and  Ten  on  Third  Avenue. 
We  stamped  home  through  the  snow 
loaded  down  with  kitchen  wares  in 
bulky  bundles.  The  apartment  was  wel- 
coming as  we  came  in.  Neil  dumped  his 
packages  in  the  livingroom.  "Not  that 
you  really  need  a  combined  potato 
masher  and  eggbeater.  I  should  have 
bought  that  grapefruit  corer  and  cu- 
cumber slicer  instead."  He  tore  open  a 
package.  "Oh.  I  did  buy  the  corer." 

"You  went  wild,"  I  laughed.  "You 
spent  a  fortune.  I  couldn't  stop  you." 
He'd  be  so  crazy  about  his  own  home, 
I  thought  with  a  new,  lingering  pang. 
He'd  make  shelves  and  paint  cupboards, 
just  as  though  he  weren't  a  great  re- 
search scientist.  And  I,  who'd  never 
been  domestic,  suddenly  knew  that  I 
could  be.    With  Neil! 

IN  the  grip  of  my  thoughts,  I  was 
*  standing  very  still.  Suddenly  I  felt  his 
eyes  on  me.  My  thoughts  seemed  shame- 
less, and  so  real  I  was  almost  afraid  he 
might  have  heard  them.  My  breath 
caught,  and  a  fierce  blush  burned  across 
my  cheeks.  Neil  took  a  step  forward. 
My  heart  thudded.  How  close  he  was! 
Why,  he — he  was  going  to  kiss  me! 

I  ducked,  and  made  a  flustered,  silly 
sound.  I  finished  breathlessly,  "Coffee?" 

He  sighed.  "All  right.  Coffee."  The 
moment  was  splintered. 
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THIS  IS  A  UNIFORM! 

It  doesn't  look  like 
the  uniforms 
you've  been  seeing 
on  our  fighting 
men,  because  this 
insigne  is  the  uni- 
form of  the  honorably  discharged 
veteran. 

The  man  who  wears  it  in  the 
lapel  of  his  civilian  suit  may  bear 
a  visible  wound,  or  a  wound  you 
cannot  see,  but  in  every  case  it 
speaks  of  suffering  and  sacrifice 
endured  on  your  behalf.  Learn  to 
recognize  the  Honorable  Service 
Emblem  as  instantly  as  you  do  a 
uniform,  so  that  to  every  veteran 
you  meet  you  can  give  the  respect 
and     consideration    he     deserves. 
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THIS  EASY  WAY^ 
TEACHES  PIANO}1* 
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NO  LONG  HOURS 

PRACTICING   SCALES 

OR   EXERCISES... 

PLAY  SONGS 
FIRST  DAY 
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You  May  Play  Any  Song 
in  10  Day$  without  being 
Able  to  Read  a  Note . . . 

If  you  want  to  quickly  learn  how 
to  play  the  piano  ...  if  you  want 
to  play  song  hits,  waltzes, 
marches,  hymns,  two  steps,  red 
hot  numbers  and  western  songs,  like 
"Don'tFenceMeln"..  .here's  amazing 
news.  Now  at  last  Mr.  Dave  Minor 
has   perfected    a    wonderfully    easy 
play-by-ear  piano  course  that  must 
teach  you  piano  playing  in  only  ten 
quick  days  or   no    cost.  No  scales, 
no  long  exercises.  You  start  playing 
songs  from  the  first  lesson,  and  so 
soon  it's   amazing   you're  playing 
the  piano  surprisingly   well.   Mr. 
Minor's  course  is  complete.  It  con- 
tains all  the  pictures,  all  the  in- 
struction,   everything    you    need. 
The  complete  course  sent  for  your 
inspection,  trial  and  approval. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Make  This  Conclusive  10  Day  Test 

Just  send  your  namo  and  address  today. 
On  arrival  deposit  $1.49  plus  postage 
through  postman.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  pay.  Inspect  course  carefully, 
see  how  simple  yet  thorough  it  is.  Follow 
it  for  10  days.  Then  if  you  aren't  actu- 
ally playing  the  piano  and  playing  it  well,  if  you  aren't  en- 
tirely satisfied  and  delighted  with  your  discovery,  return  the 
course  and  get  your  money  back.  Piano  playing  is  more 
popular  than  ever.  DON'T  WAIT  BUT  WRITE  TODAY  I  If 
you  act  now  you  will  receive  without  extra  cost  the  wonderful, 
big,  72-page  Dave  Minor  piano  song  book  of  50  songs.  You 
quickly  learn  to  play  the  songs  the  Dave  Minor  method  or 
money  back.  Get  in  on  this  2  FOR  1  offer  NOW. 

DAVE  MINOR,  Dept  5-B,  230  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 


i  Remember    Your   Loved   One/  -^ — 
Wear   This    Genuine 


STERLING 

SILVER 

PHOTO  RING 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
Custom  Made  Design  with 
YOUR  PHOTO  HAND-PAINTED  IN 
OIL  Permanently  Sealed  in  Magnified  Dome  Crystal. 
WATER-PROOF— DUST-PROOF    WILL    NEVER     FADE 

SEND   NO   MONEY.      Simply   mail  a  photo  or   clear 
snapshot  which  will  be  returned  in  good  order.   When 
your  Photo  Ring  arrives,  pay  the  postman  $4.49  pluB  a 
few    cents    postage.     LIFETIME    GUARANTEE    OF 
SERVICE.     MADE  TO  SELL  FOR  $7.50.    Mass  pro- 
duction and  direct  sales  to  you  make  this  value  possible,      j 
Send     in    a     Paper    Strip    with     your 
ring   finger   measure   for  correct   size. 
FISK   INDUSTRIES,   Dept.   125 
___  Fisk  Building,  250  W.  57  St.,  N.  Y.   19 


$449 


DON'T  LET  THOSE  "DIFFICULT 
DAYS"  COME  BETWEEN  YOU 

Maybe  it  was  his  fault  —  that  quarrel. 
Maybe.  But  next  time  take  caret  Don't 
let  those  Periodic  Blues  make  you 
nervous  and  irritable!  Instead  —  for 
nervous  tension,  periodic  cramps  and 
headache  —  help  get  usually  grand  re- 
lief with  these  improved  Chi-Ches-Ters 
Pills!  50(*  at  your  druggist.  Today,  get 
Chi-Ches-Ters  Pills,  and  take  only  as 
directed. 

The  Improved  CHI-CHES-TERS  PILLS 

For  relief  from  "periodic  functional 
distress" 
FREE — New  illustrated  booklet  of  inti- 
mate facts  every  woman  should  know. 
Mailed  in  plain  wrapper.  Write  today! 
Chichester  Chemical  Company,  Dept.  O, 
Philadelphia  46,  Pennsylvania. 


For  two  suspenseful  weeks  I  waited 
for  such  a  moment  to  come  again. 
"Fool!"  I  taunted  myself.  Next  time, 
I'd  let  him  kiss  me.  I  loved  him  so! 
Then,  on  Sunday  morning,  he  rang  my 
bell  very  early.  "How  about  a  seven- 
course  breakfast  at  Ninon's?" 

The  mailman  had  just  left — a  special 
delivery  man,  with  a  letter  from 
Mother.  It  was  long,  rambling,  full  of 
reproaches.  "I'm  terribly  lonely,  darl- 
ing. I  miss  you  so.  I  was  so  sure  that 
when  my  little  girl  came  home,  we'd  be 
together.  It's  hard  to  admit  you'd 
rather  be  alone  in  New  York.  I  am 
not  well.  Katsy  is  taking  me  to  the 
doctor  next  week." 

Now  I  ached  to  lean  my  throbbing 
head  on  Neil's  shoulder.  I  longed  to 
whisper,  "Why  can't  she  let  me  alone, 
Neil?"  Instead,  I  made  a  wry  face, 
handing  him  the  letter.  "Complaints 
from  home." 

Neil  held  it  for  a  moment,  his  eyes 
concerned.  "Sure  you  want  me  to  read 
it?" 

"No  secrets.  Just  a  little  gentle  nag- 
ging.   Well,  maybe  not  so  gentle." 

"Darling,  don't  be  bitter!  It's  natural 
that  your  mother  should  .  .  ." 

He  read  the  letter.  His  eyes  were 
shadowed  when  he  gave  it  back  to  me. 
"We  might  run  up  and  visit  her  today, 
instead  of  the  breakfast  and  the  rest 
of  it,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Neil!"  We'd  be  four  hours  on 
the  train  each  way.  Sunday  was  a 
precious  stretch  of  time  that  only  came 
once  a  week.  In  that  moment,  hating 
to  give  up  today  with  him,  I  knew 
surely  and  for  always  that  I  loved  Neil. 

But  did  he  love  me?  The  gnawing 
doubt,  the  shaming  not-sureness,  the 
chills  and  uncertainties,  began  that  day. 
Because  while  I  laughed  as  I  plowed 
through  the  snow  in  the  park,  while  I 
talked  of  places  we  might  go  to  ski, 
next  week,  Neil  seemed  only  half- 
listening.  Gradually,  my  flow  of  chat- 
ter stopped.  When  he  took  me  home, 
I  couldn't  help  asking,  "What's  wrong, 
Neil?    You — today,  somehow,  you — you 
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PHOTOPLAY 
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Photoplay  Gold  Medal  Awards  are 
based  upon  a  poll  of  America's 
movie-going  millions  by  Dr.  George 
Gallup's     Audience      Research,      Inc. 
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THE  IDEAL  GIFT 

FOR  MOTHER,  BRIDE, 

».    OR  BRIDE-TO-BE 


A  Post-War  Triumph!  Silverware  To  Make 
Your  Heart  Tingle  and  Your  Table  Sparkle! 
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A  Silver  Service  to  Treasure! 

Happy  days  are  here  again!  And  Silver  Wedding  Silver  Plate  is  proud  to  lead 
the  way  bade  to  gracious  peace-time  living  for  American  brides  of  every  genera- 
tion. Designed  to  serve  from  Bridal  Breakfast  to  Silver  Anniversary,  Silver 
Wedding  Silver  Plate  has  been  fashioned  in  three  exquisite  patterns  by  silver- 
smiths who  are  artists  as  well  as  craftsmen — artists  who  have  wrought  for  you,  at 
remarkably  low  cost,  silverware  of  traditional  elegance  and  unmistakabli 
foeracy.  Yes,  no  man**  which  pattern  you  choose  you'll  be  proud  of  your 
Silver  Wedding  Silver  Plate  .  .  .  proud  of  the  admiration  it  wins  you  .  .  .  prouder 
•till  to  give  a  set  of  Silver  Wedding  to  a  loved  one.  So  it  is  with  pardonable 
pride  that  we  present  Silver  Wedding  Silver  Plate  to  you  as  a  truly  formal 
silverware  set  at  a  price  below  your  fondest  expectations,  richly  nested  in  a  dis- 
tinguished anii-umi-h  leatherette  chest  well  worthy  of  your  post-war  dollars— 
and  your  lasting  affections. 

No  Strings  Attached  to  Our 
"EXAMINE  AT  Oil  RISK"  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION 

We  wast  you  to  save  this  advertisement  until  you  receive  the  Silver  Wedding 
Suver  Plate  Set  in  the  pattern  of  your  choice.  Then,  if  it  isn't  every  bit  as 
lovely  and  desirable  as  we  say  it  is — if  you  are  not  positively  delighted  with  its 
beauty—if  you  are  not  thrilled  with  its  value — return  it  within  5  days  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  cheerfully  and  promptly  .   .  .  and  that's 


SERVICE  FOR  SIX  INCLUDES 

*  SIX  TEASPOOHS     *  SIX  SOIP  SPOOKS     *  SIX  KNIVES     *  SIX  FMIS 
All  fittts  are  biautrtidlf  ba/okW  ami  farves  >«v«  slaaku  sttel  btadu 

*  Arfj-Tirnish  Leatherette  Chest  *  •«,  tiher  Plate.  Jail  ana  Pepper  Sinkers 


SILVER-PLATED  SALT  and  PEPPER  SHAKERS 


NATIONAL  NOVELTIES— Depc  SW16 

608  So.  Dearborn  St.— Chicago  5,  111. 

Please  rush  the  Silver  Wedding  Silverware  Set  cheeked  off  below  complete  with 

Ann-Tarnish  Chest  and  Pair  of  Silver  Plated  Salt  and  Pepper  Shakers.    My  money 

will  be  refunded  if  returned  within  5  days. 

Check  off  choice  of  pattern  Q  Bliss   [j  My  Love  Q  Amour     2nd  Cboiee__^_ 
CHECK  ONE 
2++C  SttnCC  Wl  i    i    S14.tl  J2-PC  IEIV1CI  Mil    i  tMJJ 

O  Stod  CO-D.     I  win  per  p«en»n  fl*.9S      G  Scad  COX).     I  *3I  per  poamxa  flftJO 


POSTPAID, 
i  of  Salt  and  Pepper  Shakers  @  S1.9S  a  pea- 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

WORK     HOME     or     TRAVEL.     Experience     unneces- 
sary.       DETECTIVE       Particulars       FREE.        Write. 

GEORGE  F.D.WAGNER,  125 West 86th St., N.Y. 


ROLL  Developed,  8  prints,  25c. 
Reprints,    3c.     Jumbo  size   30c   per   roll.      Jumbo 
reprints   4c.     35mm  rolls   developed,   printed,   size 
314  x  4',2   $100.     Prompt  service,  high  quality  velox 
prints.     Church    Studio.     Desk     11,     Enterprise.     Ore. 
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Can't  Sit  or  Stand  Still? 

Are  there  times  when  you  are  Wakeful,  Restless  and  Irrita- 
ble? These  discomforts,  as  well  as  Headache,  and  Digestive 
disturbances,  maybe  caused  by  Nervous  Tension.  DR.  MILES 
NERVINE  helps  to  relax  Nervous  Tension.  Get  it  at  your  drug  store  in  liquid  or  efferves- 
cent tablets.  Caution;  read  directions  and  use  only  as  directed.  Effervescent  tablets  35c 
and 75c, liquid  25c and $1.00.  MILES  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


DR. 
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QUEST 

All-purpose  DEODORANT 

On  sanitary  napkins,  Quest  powder  deodorizes  completely 
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NEW  EASy  PLAN  for 
MARRIED  WOMEN 

A  DRESS 
forYOU 

■for  Ordering  Only 
3  Dresses  for  friends 


Mail  Coupon  Today 
for  FREE  Samples 

Read  this  thrilling  news! 
You  don't  pay  one  penny 
ever,  for  your  choice  of  gor- 
geous new  dress  in  your  own 
favorite  style,  size  and  color. 
Select  your  dress  from  more 
than  100  newest  Harford 
Frocks  styles — and  it's 
yours  just  for  sending  orders 
for  only  3  dresses  for  your 
friends,  neighbors,  or  mem- 
bers of  your  family.  That's 
all !  Not  one  cent  to  pay  now 
or  any  other  time — every- 
thing supplied  without  cost ! 

Experience  Not  Needed 
—Use  Spare  Time 

Imagine  showing  your  friends 
and  neighbors  a  vast  complete 
selection  of  gorgeous,  exquisitely- 
designed  Harford  Frocks — more 
than  100  styles,  all  sizes,  and 
scores  of  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  season's  latest  colors 
and  patterns — as  well  as  hosiery,  lingerie,  sportswear, 
suits,  coats,  children's  wear,  etc.  Your  friends  and 
neighbors  will  be  eager  to  give 
you  ih'ir  orders  when  they  see 
the  beauty  of  the  styles,  the 
huge  selection,  and  learn  the 
LOW  MONEY-SAVING 
PRICES.  And  for  sending  or- 
ders, for  only  3  dresses  at  the 
low  regular  prices,  YOU  CAN  , 
SELECT  YOUR  OWN  DRESS/ 
TO  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  withouC- 
■paying  one  cent  for  it!  And  this 
ilirillingplan  does  not  stop  with 
only  one  dress!  You  can  go  right 
on  gettingdressafterdress,  until 
you  have  a  complete  wardrobe! 
Gorgeous  Style  Presenta- 
tion Sent  FREE! 
Mail  Coupon  Below 
Yes — we  send  you  gorgeous  presen- 
tation showing  scores  of  latest 
fashions  with  actual  sample  fabrics  < 
In  dresses,  lingerie,  children's  wi-ur,  j 
sportswear, suits,  coats, etc.  Due  to' 
present  conditions  we  may  not  be 
able  to  send  your  Style  Presenta- 
tion at  once — but  rush  coupon  be- 
low now  to  place  your  name  on  our 
UBt  and  be  among  the  first  to  receive 
the  new  Style  Line  when  available. 
No  money  needed.  Don't  miss  this 
opportunity  to  get  complete  ward- 
robe for  yourself — with  chance  to 
earn  up  to  $22\00  In  a  week  cash 
besides.  Mall  coupon  now. 

HARFORD  FROCKS,  INC. 
D«pt.A3001.Clnclnnatl  25,  Ohio 

HARFORD   FROCKS,  INC. 
D.pt.A9001, Cincinnati  25.  Ohio 

I  want  to  get  a  drew  for  d 

for  ordering  3  dromes  for  friends,  or  members  of 
trolly.  Please  niHh  mo  the  new  Harford  I  rocks 
style  1'rcscntatlon  FREE  as  noon  as  possible. 
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changed."  The  sweet  close  feeling  I'd 
always  had  with  him  had  broken.  There 
had  been  no  approving  little  smiles  for 
me,  none  of  the  almost-affection  in  his 
eyes.  Or  had  I  only  imagined  those, 
all  this  time? 

Neil  didn't  answer  immediately.  We 
were  in  the  lobby  of  the  house,  and  he 
drew  me  away  from  the  elevator. 
"Would  you  care  to  run  out  to  Bennet- 
ville   next  week,  Lelis?" 

Anger  touched  me.  "You  don't  have 
to  remind  me  of  my  duty  to  Mother!" 
I  cried.  "I — she  just  wants  to  make  me 
miserable.  Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  live 
my   own   life?" 

-  "One  Sunday  out  of  a  life  time — "  he 
began. 

"If  I  went  once,  she'd  expect  me 
every  single  week!" 

'TROUBLED,  he  asked,  "But  you  love 
-■•your  mother?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Only — "  Only  I  loved 
him,  too!  I  worked  hard  all  week,  and 
so  did  he.  This  was  our  time!  Our  time 
of  joy  and  discovery,  our  time  that  only 
comes  once  in  a  lifetime.  If  he  loved 
me  .  .  .  Oh,  I'd  thought  he  did,  before. 
When  he'd  almost  kissed  me.  So  often 
there'd  been  tenderness  in  his  voice,  in 
the  touch  of  his  fingers.  Where  had  it 
fled?   What  hadhappened? 

"It's  getting  late,"  he  said  tonelessly. 
"Better  run  up,  Lelis." 

Like  an  adult,  talking  to  a  baby.  I 
didn't  see  that  I  was  behaving  child- 
ishly, and  that  Neil  was  too  grown  up 
to  indulge  a  child  in  a  tantrum. 

After  that,  there  was  a  barrier  be- 
tween us.  Sitting  at  my  machine  in  the 
long  room  where  radio  messages  flew 
from  far  corners  of  the  world  to  the 
narrow  tape  under  my  fingers,  I  kept 
seeing  Neil's  eyes.  Didn't  he  love  me? 
Was  he  only  filling  in  time?  Maybe  I 
ought  not  see  him  again.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  make  new  friends, 
go  out  with  other  men. 

I  was  miserable,  and  afraid.  Yet 
though  Neil  did  not  tell  me  he  loved 
me,  though  he  never  spoke  in  the  old 
tender  way,  he  kept  phoning  me  and 
taking  me  out. 

Once  I  almost  burst  out,  "Why  do  you 
bother,  if  you  don't  care?"  It  seemed 
sometimes  that  he  was  watching  me. 
Watching,  like  a  cat  at  a  mousehole. 
Watching  for  what? 

I  looked  long  into  the  mirror,  as 
every  girl  does  when  she  wants  to  as- 
sure herself  she's  not  too  bad.  I  saw  my 
longlashed  eyes,  the  dark  cloud  of  hair, 
the  way  my  face  was  creamy  and  oval. 
I  wasn't  a  raving  beauty,  like  Katsy. 
But  I  was  pretty.  Neil  had  thought  me 
pretty  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  me. 
Why,  why  didn't  he  say  something? 

Maybe  he  didn't  want  to  rush  me.  I 
tried  to  comfort  myself  with  that.  "He 
wants  to  be  sure."  Now  it  was  almost 
Spring.  In  April— by  May,  surely— Neil 
would  ask  me  to  marry  him. 

But  in  May,  on  a  warm,  sweet  night 
when  I  flung  my  windows  wide  and 
couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  of  him,  my 
bubble  broke.  I'd  snapped  oft  the  radio 
long  after  midnight,  yet  still  lay  wide- 
eyed,  restless.  When  the  doorbell 
pealed,  I  jumped. 

"Neil!"  I  thought,  reaching  for  my 
robe.  He'd  left  me  at  ten.  Tonight,  he 
had  begun  thinking,  as  I  was  thinking. 
Maybe  he  simply  couldn't  wait  till 
morning  .  .  . 

My  feet  were  light,  racing  to  the 
door. 

Only,  when  I  flung  it  open,  it  wasn't 
Neil  at  all.  It  was  my  sister  Katsy, 
standing  there  in  the  hall.  "Why,  Katsy' 
What's  happened?"  I  pulled  her  in, 
babbling,  "Why  didn't  you  write?   Why 


You  too  will  be  glad  you  refused  a 
substitute  when  you  discover  how 
Sky  Mail  combines  smooth  writing 
qualities  with  light  weight  and 
economy. . .  14  pages  written  on 
both  sides  fly  for  minimum  postage. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  send  a  dollar 
to  Rockmont,  Denver,  for  a  box— 
125  sheets,  50  envelopes.  For  other 
mail  use  Rockmont  Trav-L.-.Notes 
stationery. 

Be  sure  it's 
ROCKMONT 
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Make  Big  Money  With 

EVERYDAY  GREETING  CARDS 


EASY  SALES  BRING  YOU  QUICK  CASH! 

New  1946  Assortments  Now  Ready! 

Show  delightful  greeting  folders  to  friends, 
others.  Dainty  Birthday  Cards,  Anniversary, 
Get- Well  and  others.  Fast  sellers— you  make 
up  to  60c  per  box.  Send  66c  for  sample  Every- 
day Box.  Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

CHILTON   GREETINGS 

147  Essex  St.,  Dept.23-R,  Boston  11,  Mass. 


FOLDERS 
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BRUSH  AWAY 
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AND  LOOK  IO  YEARS  YOUNGER 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  It — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  Is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  Is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  Iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  in.  One  application 
imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  ofyour  hair.  60c 
and  $1.65  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 


^encf/fcl  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 


The  Kenton  Pharmacal  Co. 

282  Brownatone  Bldg.,  Covington,  Kentucky 
Without  obligation,  please  send  me,  free  and  post- 
paid, Test  Bottle  of  BROWNATONE  and  Interesting 
illustrated  booklet.  Check  shade  wanted: 
D  Blondo  to  Medium  Brown  Q  Dark  Brown  to  Black 

Name - 

Address ,.-- 

City. State — 

^ — .    Print  Vour  Name  and  Address 
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he»e  are  the  new  streamlined  pen 
and  pencil  sets  that  are  literally  flying 
over  paper  to  make  writing  history. 

CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 

7  14  kr.  Gold  Iridium  Tipped  Point. 

y"  Automatic  Leak-Proof  Lock'  Section. 

V*  14  kt.  Gold  Plated  Sterling  Silver  Caps, 

Clips  and  Lever. 

v7  Unbreakable  barrels  in  color.  Your  choice 

of  Ebony  Black,   Burgundy,  Navy  and 

Battleship  Grey. 

J  Pencil  propels,  expels  and  repels — writing  to 

the  very  end  of  the  lead without  fussing. 

J  Inner  sections  of  the  pencils  are  sturdily  rein- 
forced with  aluminum. 

See  your  Dealer  flwHU.  or  write  direct 


ui^  PEERLESS  (&™& 

14   WEST   17TH   STREET.  NEW  YORK   11, N.  Y.DEPT.W 
Manufacturers  for  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  10  Inches  ■■  ■■ 
on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  PAPER  |at    #£ 


Same  price  for  full  length  or 
bust  form,  groups,  landscapes, 
pet  animals,  etc.,  or  enlarge- 
ments of  any  part  of  group 
picture. 

Original  returned  with  your  O  t  nt>  ff  1  OC 
enlargement.  •*  *UI  *?*"*»* 

SEND    NO    MONEY  jnatmafl  photo. 

negative  or  snapshot  (any  size)  and  receiveyour 

enlargement,  guaranteed  fadeless,  on  beautiful        JTria 

double-weight  portrait  quality  paper.  Pay    ** 

postman   67c  plus   postage  —  or  send  59c  with 

order  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing*  offer  now. 

Send  your  photos  today. 

PROFESSIONAL   ART    STUDIOS 
100   East  Ohio  Street        Dept.    1556-B        Chicago   (11).    III. 
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The  Work 
I  Love" 

AND  W5  to  $35  A  WEEK! 


"I'm  a  TRAINED  PRACTICAL 

TTUR8E,    and   thankful   to 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF 

nursing  for  training  me, 
at  home,  in  my  spare 
time,  for  this  well-paid, 
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didn't  you  phone?  It's  so  late — what 
is  it?    What's  wrong?" 

"I  only  decided  to  come  after  dinner 
tonight — that's  why  I'm  so  late."  Un- 
seeingly,  she  walked  into  the  little 
apartment.  "Lelis — come  home!"  she 
hurst  out.  "I've  thought  and  thought 
about  coming  to  talk  to  you.  Several 
times  I  just  about  made  up  my  mind 
to  come,  and  then  I — well,  I  just  didn't. 
I  figured  you  had  a  right  to  do  as  you 
pleased.  But  tonight  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  come  and  talk  to  you,  and  I 
got  on  a  train  before  I  could  change  it 
again." 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  cried. 
"Mother — is  she  sick?"  My  heart  turned 
over  with  a  swift,  sick  fear. 

But  Katsy  shook  her  head.  "Not  sick, 
really.  But  she's — oh,  Lelis,  you  should 
see  her.  You  haven't  any  idea  what  a 
shock,  a  blow,  your  leaving  was  to  her. 
She  just  doesn't  seem  to  care,  any  more. 
And  then  Pete  Angus  came  home, 
and — " 

"Pete?"  I'd  almost  forgotten  him. 
But  what  did  Pete  Angus  have  to  do 
with  Mother?"  I  asked,  "Did  he  bring 
Amy  with  him,  and  the  baby?" 

Katsy  whirled,  her  eyes  hot.  "Then 
you  knew!  So  the  town  was  right — 
you  ran  away  because  you  couldn't 
bear  to  be  there  when  he  came  home!" 

I  turned  on  her  in  exasperation. 
"That's  silly,  Katsy,  and  you  ought  to 
know  it!  I've  known  Pete  was  married 
for  two  years.  I  wasn't  even  thinking 
about  Pete  when  I  left.  Why—"  My 
vehemence,  the  stunned  incredulity  in 
my  face,  convinced  Katsy.  She  stopped 
her  jerky  pacing. 

"But  don't  you  see,  Lelis,  that's  what's 
been  worrying  Mother.  And  those 
gabby-hens  at  the  Friday  Club  keep 
condoling  about  your  being  jilted,  and 
hashing  it  over  and  over  in  that  nasty- 
nice  way  of  theirs  .  .  ." 

"Why  don't  they  mind  their  own 
business,  and — "  My  voice  trailed  off. 
Mother  lived  in  Bennettville.  They 
were  her  friends.  Even  though  they 
were  wrong,  their  ideas  about  Pete's 
marriage  and  the  reasons  that  had 
driven  me  to  New  York  were  bound  to 
affect  her. 

"Look,"  Katsy  was  saying  rapidly, 
"Pete's  wife  isn't  having  too  easy  a 
time,  either.  The  Friday  Club  women 
and  the  rest  like  them  are  making  a 
field  day  of  this.  It's  not  that  they  care 
so  much,  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it 
gives  them  something  new  to  talk 
about.  So  they  make  a  great  show  of 
parading  their  loyalty  to  you  and  to 
Mother,  and  poor  Amy  has  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it.  Don't  you  see?  Pete's 
mother  gave  a  party  for  them,  and  of 
course  the  women  turned  out  in  a  body 
— they  wouldn't  miss  a  chance  to  look 
the  girl  from  Australia  over.  You'd 
think  Australia  was  on  another  planet, 
the  way  some  of  them  talk.   Well,  any- 
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way — it  didn't  make  me  proud — " 

Her  voice  went  on,  and  I  sat  very 
still,  seeing  it  all  vividly.  Bennettville 
was  like  that.  "Jilted!"  I  wanted  to 
laugh.  "When  Pete  told  me,  in  New 
Guinea,  I  was  glad  for  him.  I  wrote 
to  Amy!" 

Katsy  shrugged.  "I  know,  I  know — 
but  how  can  you  convince  the  gossips 
of  that?  It  doesn't  help  Amy  a  bit  when 
she  shops  in  the  Supermarket,  and 
everyone  whispers.  She  hasn't  any 
friends.  She  hates  America,  Lelis,  be- 
cause of  this.  Pete  's  bewildered — and 
mad!  He  talks  about  going  to  Australia 
to  live." 

"Oh,  why  can't  they  just  accept  Amy, 
and  make  her  feel  happy  and  at  home, 
and  forget  the  rest?"  I  demanded 
angrily. 

"IF  you'd  been  there,"  Katsy  pointed 
i:  *  out,  "maybe  they  would  have.  After 
all — it  did  look  as  if  you'd  run  away. 
They  think  you're  on  their  side!"  She 
touched  my  arm.  "And  tonight— well, 
Mother  wasn't  feeling  well.  She's  had 
one  cold  after  another  all  winter,  and 
she's  coming  down  with  another.  You 
wouldn't  know  her,  she's  so  thin.  Any- 
way, Mother  was  feeling  irritable  any- 
way, the  way  she  always  is  when  she's 
sick.  And  Pete  came  over  to  the  house 
and  brought  his  little  boy.  I  don't  know 
what  he  said  to  touch  Mother  off — prob- 
ably something  she  misinterpreted  com- 
pletely— but  anyway  she  lost  her  head. 
She — she  accused  him  of  being  unfair 
to  you,  driving  you  away  from  home — " 

My  throat  was  dry.  "How  awful — 
how  awful!" 

Katsy's  fingers  fiddled  nervously  with 
her  purse,  snapping  and  unsnapping 
the  catch.  "I  walked  in  and  found  them 
quarreling — or,  rather,  Mother  was 
giving  him  an  awful  talking-to,  and  he 
was  trying  to  soothe  her.  Finally  she 
just  sat  down  and  cried  until  I  thought 
she'd  never  stop.  And — well,  it  was 
then  I  decided  it  was  about  time  you 
knew  how  things  were  at  home.  So  I 
caught  the  8:30." 

"Oh,  Katsy,  maybe  I  ought  to  go 
home!" 

"What  do  you  think  I  came  here 
for?"  she  asked  flatly.  "Your  place  is 
home.  It's  always  been  there,  but 
you—" 

"I'll  phone  Neil." 

"Neil?"  She  glanced  up  at  me  quickly. 
"You've  been  seeing  him?" 

"Yes,  quite  a  lot."  I  amended  swiftly, 
"We're  just  friends."  Because  Neil  had 
been  so  careful  to  utter  no  word  that 
might  be  binding,  I  had  to  make  that 
clear.  My  hopes  didn't  matter,  nor  my 
dreams.  All  that  counted  was  how  Neil 
felt.  I  explained,  "Some  one  will  have 
to  phone  World  Airways,  you  see,  in  the 
morning.  If  Neil  tends  to  it,  we — we 
can  catch  the  first  train.  The  milk  train, 
isn't  it?" 

When  he  answered  his  phone,  Neil 
brushed  aside  my  apologies  for  having 
waked  him.   "I'll  be  right  over." 

Katsy  was  in  the  bathroom  when  he 
came.  "She's  taking  a  shower.  She's 
gritty  and  worn  out." 

I  pulled  myself  together  to  tell  him 
what  had  happened,  calmly  and  sensi- 
bly. But  underneath  I  was  confused 
and  upset  and  then,  as  I  talked  on,  even 
though  I  knew  he  couldn't  possibly 
care  what  happened  to  me,  I  dissolved 
into  tears.  It  was  as  though  the  solid 
strength  of  his  nearness  called  out  to 
me  to  unburden  myself.  "Forgive  me," 
I  muttered,  "I'm  being  a  sissy.  But  it's 
so  good  to  have  someone — "  I  stopped, 
despising  myself.  He  didn't  care!  Al- 
ways, always  he'd  been  so  careful  never 
to  say  he  cared. 
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But  now  he  said,  "Don't  hold  it  in, 
Lelis.  It'll  help  you  to  cry  it  out."  And 
then,  queerly,  his  big  hands  were  gentle 
on  my  shoulders.  "I  understand,"  he 
was  saying.  "Your  mother  was  bitterly 
hurt  because  she  thought  you  loved 
Pete  and  had  kept  your  heartbreak 
from  her.  Naturally,  the  whole  town 
turned  their  resentment  against  the 
strange  girl  from  Australia." 

"The  least  I  can  do  is  show  them  all 
how  wrong  they  are!  Especially  Mother. 
Katsy  says  she's  sick."  I  began  to  sob 
again.  "It's  all  my  fault.  I  should  have 
stayed  there!" 

His  finger  touched  my  chin.  He 
tipped  my  head  up,  until  my  tear-wet 
eyes  met  his.  "Lelis,  do  you  feel  re- 
sponsible for  having  failed  them?  Do 
you?  Do  you  see  your  mistake?  Tell 
me,  darling — do  you  really  want  to  go 
home?    It'll  be  tough." 

"That  doesn't  matter.  I've  got  to  go. 
I  must  explain  to  Mother,  take  care  of 
her.  And  I'll  do  everything  I  can  for 
Pete  and  Amy.  Oh,  I  know  how  to 
handle  those  gossipy  tabbies!  I'll  show 
them!"  Now  strength  was  flowing  back 
into  me,  strength  and  will  to  battle  for 
what  I  felt  was  right. 

Neil's  eyes  began  to  glow,  the  way 
they'd  shone  in  admiration  that  long 
ago  night  in  Katsy's  house.  "Atta  girl!" 
He  grinned,  and  then  astoundingly,  he 
was  saying,  "Oh,  darling,  darling,  I've 
been  waiting  so  long  for  something  to 
show  me  you  aren't  a  flighty  baby,  but 
a  grown  woman!" 

I  didn't  understand.  I  stood  there,  in 
the  circle  of  his  arms,  and  Neil's  voice 
told  me  gravely,  "I'm  a  serious  guy. 
Maybe  too  darned  serious.  But  in  my 
book,  marriage  is  forever.  I  didn't  want 
to  make  a  mistake,  Lelis.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  in  love  with  a  shallow  kid.  I  had 
to  be  certain  that  we  weren't  storing 
up  misery,  when  we  married.  Some- 
times I  thought  you  were  top  restless, 
not  quite  adjusted  to  being  home  in  a 
normal  world  after  a  war,  and  that 
scared  me.  I  was  waiting  for  something' 
to  tell  me  you'd  gotten  over  it.  Oh, 
Lelis,  now  it's  happened!  Your  willing- 
ness to  shoulder  this  burden,  to  work 
tooth  and  toenail  to  make  things  right 
for  your  Mother  and  Pete  and  Amy." 

Happiness  was  a  warm  wave,  drench- 
ing me.  Happiness  was  a  sweet  wind, 
lifting  me  up. 
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IN    AMAZING    NEW    FIT   SERVICE 


Yes — money  of  your  own!  Take  orders 
for  sensational  new  Yours-Truly  Nylon 
Hosiery  in  amazing  Individual  Cus- 
tomer Fit  Service  ...  a  true  fit  pat- 


A  Leg  Pattern  for  EVERY  Woman! 


Women  are  delighted  when 
they  see  how  they  can  have 
perfect  fit  in  Yours-Truly 
Nylon  Hosiery  by  ordering 
their  individual  Leg  Pattern. 
No  twisted  seams,  baggy 
ankles,  binding  at  top !  They 
buy  time  after  time  when  they 
discover  how  Yours-Truly 
Individual  Customer  Fit 
Service  means  perfect  fitting, 
and  therefore  more  beautiful 
hosiery.  That's  why  it's  easy 
to  earn  money  of  your  own 
taking   orders.   Housewives, 
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coupon  for  FREE  Outfit  including 
actual  sample  stocking! 
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mothers,  school  teachers,  etc. 
are  blessing  the  day  they 
mailed  coupon  for  FREE 
OUTFIT.  Be  first  in  your 
town!  Learn  what  it  means 
to  have  money  In  the  bank 
and  cash  in  your  purse  for  a 
few  hours  delightful,  digni- 
fied, easy  work.  Spare  time 
or  full  time.  No  experience 
necessary.Rush  couponNOW 
for  gorgeous  outfit  and  sam- 
ple stocking,  sent  to  you  ab- 
solutely FREE!  Enclose  let- 
ter about  yourself. 
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complete  hosiery 

outfit  with  sample  stocking,  i  understand 

this  outfit  is  FREE  to  me.  I  enclose  letter 

about  myself.  ' 


Address Age. 


City State . 


Yards  and  Yards — three  pounds 
or  more,  BARGAIN!  Beautiful 
prints,  checks,  stripes,  solids.  Fast 
colors.  ALL  NEW!  FREE  illus- 
trated designs  and  patterns  with  order. 
Only  $1.39  plus  postage.  Sent  C.O.D. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Justapennypostcard    — 
or  letter.  If  not  satisfied,  return  package 
and  yoor  $1.39  will  be  refunded.  Order 
TODAY.  THE  COLONIAL  SHOP, 
Dept.29-B,Zeigler,  Illinois.    . 


Premiums 
GIVEN! 


No 
Money  Now! 


Send  name  and  address!  Girls!  Boys!  Ladies!  Attractive 
Wrist  Watches,  rings,  dishes,  jewelry;  other  personal  and 
household  premiums  or  CASH  COMMISSION  easi.y  yours! 
SIMPLY  give  colorful  pictures  with  White  CLOVERINE 
Brand  SALVE  for  chaps  and  mild  burns  sold  to  friends  at 
25c  a  box  (with  popular  picture)  and  remit  amounts  stated 
for  premium  wanted,  as  explained  in  cataloc  sent  with  order, 
postagepaidbyus.  51styear.  Write  for  trial  order  of  salveon 
trustto start.  Wilson Chom.Cc,  Dept.  65-47, Tyrone,  Pa. 


LADIES!     \W 

SIMULATED 

DIAMOND 


RING 


HARD  TO 
TELL  FROM 
THE  GENUINE 


MATCHING  * 

WEDDING  BAND  S 
SET  WITH  T 

FLASHING  STONES 


Q4  Practically 


Given  Away! 


Xever  before  a  value  like  this!  A  stunning  Engagement 
Ring.  Choice  of  yellow  gold  color  effect  or  white  gold 
color  effect  or  genuine  sterling  silver.  A  knock-out  witli 
a  simulated  diamond  in  center,  and  simulated  dia- 
monds at  sides.  Get  it  at  the  unbelievably  low  price  cf 
just  $1.94.  Practically  GIVEN  AWAY.  To  introduce 
this  amazing  value,  we  offer  a  Matching  Band  absolutely 
without  extra  cost.  Hurry!  SEND  NO  MONEY — just 
name,  and  ring  size.  10-day  money-back  guarantee. 
Pay  postman  SI. 94  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges 
for  ring  and  get  wedding  band  without  extra  cost.  If  you 
send  $2.00  with  order  we  pay  postage.     Write  today. 

HAREM  CO.,  "The    House    of    Rhnjs", 

30  Church   St..   Dept.    R-524  New  York  7,   N.   Y. 


DON'T  DYE  GRAY  HAIR 


.  .  .  until  you  try  the  new 
color-control  method  of 
Mary  T.  Goldman'sl  Then 
watch  your  hair  take  on  the 
beautiful,  natural  -  looking 
color  you  desire,  quickly — 
or  so  gradually  your  friends 
won't  guess. 

Simply  do  this:  Buy  a 
bottle  Mary  T.  Goldman's 
...  just  comb  it  through  your 
gray,  bleached,  or  faded  hair.  See  how  this 
new  scientific  color-control  gives  you  the 
youthful  hair  shade  you  want.  Pronounced 
harmless  by  competent  medical  authorities 
(no  skin  test  needed).  Will  not  harm  your 
wave  or  change  the  smooth,  soft  texture  ot 
your  hair.  It's  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply, 
too.  For  over  50  years  millions  have  found  new 


hair  beauty  by  using  Mary  T.  Goldman's  in 
the  privacy  of  their  homes. 

So  help  yourself  to  beautiful  hair — todayl 
Buy  a  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman's  at  your 
drug  or  department  store  on  money-back 
guarantee.  Or,  if  you'd  rather  try  it  first, 
mail  coupon  below  for  free  test  kit. 

r  —  ------  —  -  —  —  —  -i 

J  Mary  T.  Goldman  Co.,  937  Goldman  Bldg. 
I  St.  Paul  2,  Minn.  Send  free  sample.  Check  color    | 
|    D   Black       D   Dark  Brown        Q   Light  Brown    ■ 
•    D  Medium  Brown       Q   Blonde       Q   Auburn. 

■  Name _ 

I    Addreu ■ 

■  City Stale J 
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%m— Hair  Rinse 
Gives  a  Tiny  Tint 

cuud .  •  • 

^'Removes 

'MM     dull 
film 


£*jfc#i^  *r 


1.  Does  not  harm,  permanently 
tint  or  bleach  the  hair. 

2.  Used  after  shampooing  —  your 
hair  is  not  dry,  unruly. 

3.  Instantly  gives  the  soft,  lovely 
effect  obtained  from  tedious, 
vigorous  brushings  .  .  .  plus  a 
tiny  tint — in  these  12  shades. 

J.  Black  7.  Titian  Blonde 

2.  Dark  Copper        8,  Golden  Blond* 

3.  Sable  Brown        9.  Topaz  Blonde 

4.  Golden  Brown   10.  Dark  Auburn 

5.  Nut  Brown         11.  Light  Auburn 
S.  Sil.tr  12.  Lustre  Glint 

4.  The  improved  Golden  Glint 
contains  only  safe  certified 
colors  and  pure  Radien,  all 
new,  approved  ingredients. 

Try  Golden  Glint  ...Over  50  million 
packages  have  been  sold. ..Choose 
your  shade  at  any  cosmetic  dealer. 
Price  10  and  25^  —  or  send  for  a 
■— — -  FREE  SAMPLE 

Goldtn  Clint  Co. .Seattle, 14,  W»sh.,Boi3366C-5 


Pleaie  send  color  No.. 


.  as  listed  above. 


GOLDEN  CLINT 


■ 
* 
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SEAL-COTE 

life  Oucr  Your  favorite  P<?li<li 


A  New  Love  Song 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

to  me  as  if  I  were  five  years  old  and 
had  no  sense  at  all!  "Whatever  you 
think  I  ought  to  be  doesn't  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference,"  I  said  coldly. 
"I  know  what  I  want — and  I  don't  want 
to  stay  in  Wynwood.  I — I'd  scrub  floors 
to  live  in  New  York." 

"For  Pete's  sake,  why?"  he  demanded. 
"Wynwood's  a  good  town.  It's  got  it 
over  most  cities  in  a  lot  of  ways.  You'd 
have  to  go  far  to  find  a  view  like  this 
one — "  and  he  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  river  and  the  falls —  "and  if  you'd 
studied  your  civics  you'd  know  that  it's 
got  other  things,  too,  such  as  good 
government  and  good  schools.  "The 
trouble  with  you  is  you  don't  know 
what  you  want  or  what  you're  talking 
about.  If  you  don't  wake  up  and  start 
appreciating  the  things  around  you, 
you'll  turn  into  one  of  those  dissatisfied 
women  who  spend  their  whole  lives 
wishing  they  were  something  they 
aren't — like  Hank  Marlowe's  wife,  for 
instance." 

'"THAT  was  the  last  straw.  It  was  bad 
x  enough  to  be  talked  to  as  if  I  were  a 
child,  but  I  would  not  stand  being 
compared  with  fat  Mrs.  Marlowe,  who 
was  endlessly  complaining,  and  whose 
house  went  uncared  for  while  she  spent 
all  her  time  at  the  movies. 

"Thanks,"  I  said  icily.  ''And  now 
you've  told  me  what  you  think  of  me, 
would  you  mind  taking  me  home — " 

"Bonnie,  I  didn't  mean — " 

"I  don't  care  what  you  meant."  I 
had  to  keep  talking  to  keep  from  cry- 
ing. "And  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see 
you   again,    either." 

"Do  you  mean  that?" 

I  didn't,  of  course.  I  knew  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  my  anger.  But  pride 
wouldn't  let  me  back  down.  "Certainly 
I  mean  it." 

Donald  said  nothing  more.  He  started 
the  car  and  drove  me  home,  and  left 
without  so  much  as  a  good  night. 

I  didn't  expect  his  silence  to  last, 
but  it  did.  He  avoided  me  at  school 
for  the  next  couple  of  days,  and  the 
week-end  I  spent  at  home  with  Mother 
and  Dad  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months.  On  Monday  morning  Lucille 
came  up  to  me  in  the  halls  before  classes 
began.  "Whatever  happened  between 
you  and  Donald?"  she  asked.  "Do  you 
know  that  he's  invited  Peggy  Nelson  to 
the  Class  Day  dance?" 

I  was  stunned.  The  Class  Day  dance 
was  little  more  than  a  week  away,  and 
although  Donald  hadn't  actually  asked 
me  to  it,  I'd  taken  for  granted  that  I 
was  going  with  him,  quarrel  or  no 
quarrel.  When  you  went  steady  with 
a  boy,  he  automatically  took  you  every- 
where, especially  to  official  functions, 
like  the  school  dances.  "We  had  an 
argument,"  I  said  briefly. 

Lucille  took  my  side  instantly.  "But 
that's  mean!"  she  cried.  "He  knows  it's 
too  late  for  you  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
decent  date.  And  what  are  you  going 
to  do  the  week  after  that,  for  the 
graduation  dance?" 

I  shrugged,  as  if  it  didn't  matter  in 
the  least.  And  it  didn't,  really,  not 
after  I'd  lived  through  several  days  of 
not  hearing  from  Donald,  of  having 
him  go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  me.  I'd 
gladly  have  skipped  all  the  dances 
there  were,  if  things  had  only  been 
right  between  us  again. 

But  it  mattered  to  my  friends.  They 
talked  of  little  else  over  the  lunch 
table   at    noon,    and    over    cokes   after 
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Troth  for] 

DIAMOND1  RINGS 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart 
new  yellow  gold  plate  engagement  ring  or  wed- 
ding ring.  Romance  design  engagement  ring  set  with  flash, 
ing,  imitation  diamond  solitaire  in  sentimental,  orange 
blossom  mounting.  Wedding  ring  is  deeply  embossed,  yel- 
low gold  plate  in  exquisite  Honeymoon  desiern.  Either  ring 
only  $1.50  or  both  for  S2.79  and  tax.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size.  Pay  on  arrival  then 
wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order 
now!  EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.  602-BN,  Jefferson,  Iowa 


IMITATION 


HEN  you  have  Headache.  Simple 
Neuralgia,  Functional  Monthly  Pains, 
or  Muscular  Aches  and  Pains,  you  want 
relief— the  quicker  you  get  it  the  better 
you  are  suited.  Dr.  Miles  Anti-Pain  Pills 
can  give  fast  relief.  They  are  pleasant 
to  take  and  do  not  upset  the  stomach, 
A  single  tablet  is  usually  all  that  is  needed.  At  your 
drug  store.  Regular  Package  25c,  Economy  Package 
$1-00.  Caution;  read  directions  and  use  only  as  di- 
rected.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

\Su  ANTI-PAIN  PILLS 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  THIS  SUIT 


and  Make  up  to  $12  in  a  Day! 

J  You  can  get  this  fine,  tailored- to-measure  suit  for 
v  yourself,  without  paying  one  penny  cash,  by  taking  a 
|  few  orders  from  friends.  My  plan  also  helps  you  make 
I  up  to  $12  in  a  day  without  experience  or  house-to- 
|  house  canvassing.  Big  opportunity— fullor  spare  time. 

I  Send  for  Samples— FREE !  write  today  for  free 

ICLOTH  SAMPLES  and  "sure-fire"  money-making 
1  plans.  For  quick  action  write  fully  giving  age,  etc. 
jSend  no  money.  H.  J.  Collin,  PROGRESS  TAILORING 
ICO.,  500  So.ThroopSt.,  Dept. B-335. Chicago. III. 


m 


SAMPH 
FABRICS 


,  and  I'll  send  you  this  bin  package  ... 
actual  sample  fabrics  and  styles  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE.Tou'l)   see  gorgeous,  newest  style 
dresses  —  ]  ovely    lingerie  — hosiery 
men's  shirts  and  socks— all  at  LOW 
PRICES.  Take  orders  from  friends 
and  make  money  iti  spare  time, 
l  Get  FREE  Samples!    Send  no 
.  money     for    this     big-profit 
line  of  sample   fabrics   and 
styles.     It's    yours,     ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  Rush  name 
and   address   now. 
MELVILLE  CO.,  Dept.  4076,  CINCINNATI  3.  OHIO 


^ 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  SO-CALLED 


Arms    ache?  Il  aak     M1IV.V 

Back  feel  stiff?  WiW  f%  V  1%& 

Sore   all   over?  V      aT^kMl^^ 

Get   Sayman 

Liniment  and  massage  on  gently.  Starts 
to  work  PAST.  Helps  to  loosen  "tight" 
muscles.    To   relieve   stiffness,    soreness. 
To  ease  pain  while  breaking  up  conges- 
tion  due  to   over-exertion,   exposure  or 
fatigue.    You'll   say   it's  WONDERFUL! 
Only  50c.  All  druggists. 


SAYMAN   LINIMENT 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  SAYMAN  SALVE 


I 


Includes 

Lovely 

GIFT 

BOX 


Here  without  doubt,  is  the  most  skillfully  designed 
Cross  and  Chain  ever  offered  at  such  a  low  price.  This 
true  symbol  of  your  faith  nrovides  a  neckpiece  of  un- 
surpassed elegance.  Each  link  of  Chain  is  expertly 
matched  in  tone  and  size.  Cross  is  beautifully  molded 
as  one  and  skillfully  embossed  in  attractive  filigreed 
pattern.  Breath-taking  in  its  simplicity  &  inspiration. 
Perfectly  balanced  and  durable ...  to  treasure  for  life. 
nriin  un  llflUCVI  Just  clip  this  ad  and  mail 
utllU  I1U  MUI1I1I  .  with  name  and  address. 
Pay  postman  only  $1.49  plus  few  cents  postage  on  ar- 
rival. Keep  Cross  and  Chain  to  wear  as  your  own 
for  10  days.   If  not  delighted  return  for  full  refund. 

ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART 

Dept  1054  A,  500  N.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago  10,  III. 


suffiEBS  PSORIASIS 

(SCALY     SKIN     TR0U8LE) 

.MAKE  THE  ONE    ^PCRmOIL 

sp<m 

TEST,  J 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
"  ow  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psoria- 
sis and   Derm  oil   with 
amazing,     true     photo. 


SEND   FOR 

, GENEROUS 
y  TRIAL 
.SIZE   * 


Don't   mistake    eczema    , 
for   the   stubborn,    ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease   Psoriasis    Apply 
non-staining    Dermoil. 
Thousands    do    for    scaly 
spots    on    body    or    scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after  ' 
years   of   suffering,    report 
the   scales  have   gone,    the 

red  patches  gradually  disappeared  and  ~*^^HH^^"  uxt  \M 
they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin  again.  Dermoil 
is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a  positive  agree- 
ment to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or  money  is  re- 
funded without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for 
generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test". 
Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  today  for 
your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed.  Print  name 

glainly.    Don't    delay.    Sold    by    Liggett    and    Walgreen    Drug 
tores  and  other  leadinq   Druqqists.    LAKE   LABORATORIES. 
Box  547,  Northwestern  Station,  Dept.  7604,  Detroit  4,  Mich. 


BirthstgneRingGlVEN 


Lovely  solid  sterling 

silver  cushion  shape 

set  ring  in  your  own  I 

Blrthstone  Color  |ffl£&  sitTv£  « 

given  for  selling  4  ■».fi*«Sfi.Ms' 

boxes  Rosebud  Salve  J 

at25ceachremitting  I 

the  $1.00  to  us.  Send  I 

No  Money.   Order 
4  Rosebud  Salve  by onecent postcard.  I 
(Will  mail  ring  and  4  salve  now,  if  you  send  $1 .00  with  order.) 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO,  Box  70.  W000SBORO.  MARYLAND. 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


school,  and  I  went  home  that  night 
feeling  that  to  be  lacking  a  date  for 
the  Class  Day  dance  was  to  face  a  major 
tragedy. 

And  then  that  night  at  dinner  Mother 
asked,  "Have  you  seen  the  evening 
paper,  Bonnie?  Someone  you  know  is 
coming  to  town.  Loren  Lane  is  going  to 
be  at  the  State  Theater  next  week, 
beginning  Saturday." 

I  ran  for  the  paper,  stared  at  it  with 
unbelieving  eyes.  And  for  once  neither 
Loren  nor  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  in 
person  mattered.  All  that  counted  at 
the  moment  was  the  fact  that  I  saw  a 
way  out  of  my  uncomfortable  position 
at  school.  The  next  noon  at  the  lunch 
table,  when  the  inevitable  subject  of 
the  dance  came  up,  I  said  casually, 
"I  don't  think  I'd  better  make  any 
dates  for  next  week.  Loren  Lane  will 
be   in   town — " 

"I  saw  the  ad!"  Shirleyann  cried.  "I 
was  going  to  tell  you!  Oh,  Bonnie,  do 
you  think  you'll  see  him?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said  cautiously.  "He 
might  not  even  remember  that  I'm  liv- 
ing here  now."  So  far  as  I  knew  Loren 
didn't  know  that  I'd  ever  left  Hilldale 
.  .  .  and  wouldn't  have  cared  if  he  had 
known. 

"Write  to  him,"  urged  Lucille,  "and 
tell  him.  Believe  me,  I  would.  Besides, 
you  can't  possibly  lose  anything  by  it." 

I  said  that  perhaps  I  would,  without 
any  real  intention  of  taking  her  advice. 
The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  less 
likely  it  seemed  that  Loren  would 
pay  any  attention  to  a  letter  from 
Bonnie  Phelps.  Which  of  course  made 
Lucille's  statement  all  the  more  valid 
— I  couldn't  possibly  lose  anything  by 
writing  to  him.  And  that  night,  per- 
haps because  Donald  didn't  call  and 
because  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
did  write  to  him.  I  mentioned  the  res- 
cue incident  to  remind  him  who  I  was, 
and  I  said  simply  that  I  was  glad  he 
was  coming  to  Wynwood,  so  that  I'd 
have  a   chance  to   see  him   in  person. 

ON  Friday  there  was  a  letter  waiting 
for  me  when  I  came  home  from 
school.  It  was  written  on  Loren's  per- 
sonal stationery,  and  it  was  signed 
"Cordially,  Loren  Lane."  He  remem- 
bered me  very  well,  he  said,  and  he 
was  glad  to  know  that  I  was  in  Wyn- 
wood. Would  it  be  all  right  if  he  called 
me  Saturday  morning  when  he  got  into 
town,  and  if  I  was  free,  could  we  have 
dinner  Saturday  evening? 

I  couldn't  have  been  more  astonished 
if  the  moon  had  fallen  out  of  the  sky 
into  my  hands.  I  carried  the  letter  to 
Mother.  She  read  it,  and  smiled,  and 
handed  it  back  to  me  calmly.  "That's 
nice,"  she  said.  "Don't  get  your  hopes 
up  too  high,  dear,  because  something 
could  easily  happen  to  spoil  it.  But  it's 
nice  to  know  that  he  remembers  you." 

"Nice!"  I  repeated  dazedly.  Loren 
had  written  to  me;  Loren  was  going  to 
call  me;  he  wanted  to  take  me  to  din- 
ner. I  couldn't  eat  that  night;  I 
couldn't  even  think.  When  the  tele- 
phone rang,  Mother  had  to  call  me 
twice  to  tell  me  that  Donald  was  on 
the  wire,  asking  to  talk  to  me. 

Donald's  voice  sounded  faint  and  far 
away;  it  was  an  effort  to  catch  his 
words.  "...  if  you're  not  busy  tomor- 
row night,"  he  was  saying,  "we  could 
go  for  a  ride,  or  to  a  show." 

I  didn't  mean  to  be  cruel  or  rude  or 
arrogant,  but  excitement  had  com- 
pletely unbalanced  me.  "You'd  better 
take  Peggy  Nelson,"  I  said.  "I've  got — " 

He  interrupted  me.  "That's  why  I 
wanted  to  see  you.  I  want  to  explain — " 

"But  I  tell  you  I've  got  a  date.  I'm 
having  dinner  with  Loren  Lane." 


Chest  Cold  Misery 

Relieved  by 

Moist  Heat  of 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE 

The  moist  heat  of  an 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE   poul- 
tice   relieves   cough, 


SIMPLE 

SPRAIN,  BRUISE 
SORE  MUSCLES 
CHARLEY  HORSE 


SIMPLE 
CHEST  COLO 
SORE  THROAT 

BRONCHIAL 

irritation  tightness  of  chest  mus- 
cle soreness  due  to  chest 
cold,  bronchial  irritation 
and  simple  sore  throat. 
Apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice  just  hot  enough 
to  be  comfortable — then  feel  the  moist 
heat  go  right  to  work  on  that  cough, 
tightness  of  chest  muscle  soreness. 
Does  good,  feels  good  for  several  hours. 
The  moist  heat  of  an  ANTIPHLOGI STINE  poul- 
tice also  relieves  pain  ...  reduces  swelling, 
limbers  up  stiff  aching  muscles  due  to  a  simple 
sprain,  bruise,  charley  horse,  similar  injury  or 
condition. 

Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  (Aunty  Flo)  in 
tube  or  can  at  any  drug  store  NOW. 

Antipnlogrsthie 

The  WhitePackage  with  the  Orange  Band     - 


;  ■Airapklogistin, 


EYELASH     DARKENER 

To  keep  lashes  and  brows  bewitchingly  dark 
and  alluring  .  . .  even  after  swimming,  crying 
or  perspiring,  use  "Dark-Eyes".  This  indelible 
darkener  never  runs,  smarts  or  smudges.  One 
application  lasts  4  to  5  weeks  . . .  thus  ending 
daily  eye  make-up  bother.    Caution:  Use  only 
as  directed  on  the  label.  Try  it !  Get  a  package 
of  "Dark-Eyes"  today! 
$1.00  (plus  tax)  at  leading  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores.  If  your  favorite  dealer  does  not 
yet  carry  "Dark-Eyes",  mail  coupon  today! 


I   "Dark-Eyes",  Dept.  JB-6 
218  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

I  enclose  $1.20  (tax  included)  for  regular  size 
I  package  of  "Dark-Eyes",  and  directions. 
I  Check  shades:  D  Black    D  Brown 

I   Name 

!  Address    


Toun State  ■ 
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NO  DULL 
DRAB  HAIR 

Vfhtn  You  Uf  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
to  give  YOUR  hair  glamour  and  beauty: 

1.  Gives  I  ustrous   highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo  film. 
S.  Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 
4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 

IOVALON  does  not  permanently  dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in  12  different  shades.  Try  LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  tell  toilet  goodt 
25f!  for  5  rinses 
10jf  for  2  rinse* 

1/9  Guaranteed  bi[S\ 

11  Good  Housekeeping  < 


BE  A  NURSE— Study  at  Home 


I  Hi(,'h  School  Dot  necessary.  No  age  limit.  Send 
I  for  FREE'*Nursir>(r  Facts"and  sample  lesson 
■  pages.  Earn  while  learning.  Act  cowl 
I  Post  Graduate  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Il60   N.   Wacker  Drive         Chicago  6,    III. 


TEETHING  PAINS 

RELIEVED 

QUICKLY 


WlIEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 
Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING    LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on    the  gums 


The  next  morning  a  Mr.  Hartwell 
called.  He  was  Loren  Lane's  manager, 
he  said,  and  Loren  wanted  to  know  if 
I  could  come  backstage  at  the  theater 
that  afternoon.  In  case  there  was  a 
crowd,  I  had  better  go  directly  to  the 
box  office,  where  the  manager  would 
meet  me  and  take  me  back  to  see 
Loren.  .  .  . 

Somehow  I  got  the  message  straight; 
somehow  I  managed  to  live  until  five 
o'clock,  when  Dad  drove  me  down- 
town and  let  me  out  in  front  of  the 
State.  A  tall,  stiff-looking  man  met 
me  at  the  box  office,  led  me  down 
through  the  darkened  theater  and 
around  backstage.  At  the  end  of  a 
long,  musty-smelling  wooden  hallway, 
he  knocked  on  a  door.  "Come  in!"  a 
voice  called,  and  the  door  swung  open. 
I  blinked.  The  room  was  small,  and 
very  brightly  lighted.  Or  perhaps  it 
only  seemed  small,  with  three  or  four 
large  men  sitting  around  it.  One  of 
them  rose  and  held  out  his  hand,  and  I 
took  it  automatically.  "I'm  Bonnie 
Phelps,"  I  said  in  a  breathless  voice.  "I'd 
like  to  see  Loren  Lane." 

"tfOW  are  you,  Bonnie?  I'm  Loren. 
*■*■  Don't  you  remember  me?" 

My  hand  went  limp  in  his,  and  I 
stared  up  at  him.  Loren  Lane  was  a 
slim,  dark  boy  I'd  last  seen  on  the 
street  in  Hilldale.  And  this  man — well, 
he  was  a  man!  He  introduced  me  to 
the  other  men — Mr.  Hartwell,  to  whom 
I'd  talked  that  morning,  Mr.  Dobbs,  Mr. 
Seidel.  Then  he  got  a  chair  for  me  and 
said,  "Will  you  excuse  me  a  minute, 
Bonnie?  I've  got  a  little  business  to 
settle." 

I  sat  down,  and  Loren  turned  back  to 
the  men.  His  voice  changed  from  its 
warm,  easy  tones,  became  sharper, 
quicker.  "Look,  Mac,"  he  said.  "That 
schedule's  murder,  and  you  know  it. 
And  now  you  want  benefits  in  Chicago 
along  with  the  show,  and  more  on  the 
Coast!" 

"But  Loren,  you  got  to.  You  can't 
afford   to   offend  these   people — " 

"I  can't  spread  myself  that  thin, 
either,"  said  Loren.  "Just  look  what 
you  done  here — you've  got  twelve 
weeks  of  business  crowded  into  six — " 

I  didn't  understand  a  word  of  it, 
but  I  was  uncomfortable  as  -never  be- 
fore in  my  life.  I  felt  exactly  as  if  I'd 
stepped  into  the  midst  of  a  heated 
family  argument.  The  apologetic  smile 
Loren  sent  -me  every  once  in  a  while 
only  made  me  feel  the  more  in  the  way. 

The  argument  reached  a  fever  pitch 
and  died  suddenly  when  one  of  the 
men  put  on  his  hat  and  said  he  had  to 
catch  the  five-forty  to  Cleveland.  Then 
Loren  was  standing  over  me,  smiling, 
saying,  "I'm  awfully  sorry,  Bonnie.  I 
thought  I'd  be  through  before  this,  but 
that's  always  the  way  it  is.  Shall*  we 
have  dinner?"  My  heart  warmed  to  him. 
He  did  look  like  his  pictures  when  he 
smiled,  and  his  voice — you  couldn't  help 
liking  him  for  his  voice  alone. 

As  we  left  the  theater,  lights  flashed 
in  our  faces,  and  a  man  cried,  "One 
more.  Smile  up  at  him  now,  Miss — " 

I  fairly  beamed  up  at  Loren;  I  was 
all  excitement  again.  Pictures.  They 
were  taking  pictures  for  the  news- 
papers, and  everyone  would  see  them. 

We  had  dinner  at  the  Carteret  Hotel, 
a  dinner  that  was  no  more  as  I'd  imag- 
ined it  than  Loren  himself  had  proved 
to  be.  In  my  dreams  there  had  been 
Loren  and  I,  shut  away  from  the  world 
at  a  secluded  table,  with  eyes  only  for 
each  other.  This  table  was  secluded 
enough,  but  we  weren't  shut  away. 
There  were  more  with  flash  bulbs,  and 
then    Mr.    Hartwell    came    over    and 
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DIAMOND  RINGS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart,  new  10K 
yellow  gold  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Romance 
design  engagement  ring  set  with  flashing.  Rose  cut  dia- 
mond solitaive  in  sentimental,  sweetheart  mounting.  Wed- 
ding ring  is  deeply  embossed,  10K  yellow  gold,  set  with 
3  genuine  chip  Diamonds.  Either  ring  only  $5.95  or  both 
for  $9.95  plus  postage  and  20%  Federal  tax.  SEND  NO 
MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size.  Pay  on 
arrival  then  wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Rush  order  now! 
EMPIRE     DIAMOND    CO..     Dept.     79-D5,     Jefferson,     Iowa 


CHECKED  MM  A  JIFFY 

Sufferers  from  the  torturing  itch 
caused  by  eczema,  pimples,  scales, 
scabies,  athlete's  foot,  "factory"  itch, 
and  other  itch  troubles  are  praising 
cooling,  liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 
This  time-proved  medication — devel- 
■  oped  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Dennis — positively 

I   .  relieves  that  cruel,  burning  itch. 

'  Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  and 

comforts  even  the  most  intense  itching  in  a  jiffy.  A 

35c  trial  bottle  proves  its  merits  or  your  money  back. 

Ask  your  druggist  today  for  O.D.D,  Prescription. 


BUNIONS 


\    QUICK  PAIN  RELIEF 

',|k  Fairyfoot  quickly  relieves  terrible 
;.j9  stinging  itching  bunion  pains  ... 
v,m  Swelling  goes  down,   —   No  special 

»<W  shoes.      Apply  soothing  Fairyfoot 
\     and  get  blessed  relief  quickly.     - 
FREE  SAMPLE.— Write  Todayl 
It's  Free.    No  cost  to  you. 
FAIRYFOOT.  1223  So.  Wabash.  Dept  2561,  CHICAGO  5.  ILLINOIS 


LAYMOJV'S 


Ask  for  Loymon's  Face  Powder,  Rouge,  Lipstick,  Nail  Polish. 
Sold  from  counter  display  cards  in  drug  and  other  stores. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTS  CO.;  Spencer,  Ind. 


Bargain  Sale!  Over  3H  lbs. 
(30  yards)  of  beautiful, 
large,  fast  color,  new  prints. 
Excellent  quality.  Bright, 
colorful,     gorgeous     designs. 


and  20  Quilt  Patterns     ctu. 

with    every  order.  Pay  postman  only     «HU  ""  munei. 
1.98  plus  postage.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

Great  American  Sales  Co.,  2226  SilvcrtonWay ,  Depl.A-54,  Chicago  IS,  HI. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH   holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental  plates 
so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat  and  talk  with 
greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many  cases  almost  as 
well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant 
fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at 
druggists.  ...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©I. P. INC. 

KLUTCH   CO.  Box  4686-B  ELMIRA,   N.   Y. 


PHOTOS  ENLARGED 


8  HOUR  SERVICE 

All  Enlargements  Made  By 


4x6  .  . 

.  20c 

5x7  .   . 

.  25c 

8x10   . 

.  50c 

11x14    . 

.  1.00 

Photo  Experts  on  Double 
Weight  Professional  Paper. 
Satisfaction    Guaranteed. 

NEGATIVE  MADE  FROM  PHOTO  •  50c 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  •  SEND  MONEY  WITH  ORDER  •  NO  C.  0.  D. 

CUSTOM-PIX 

DEPT.  A  .  BOX   8018,  PHILA.  1,  PA 


for  a  Half  Dollar 


Wtuill  pay  CASH  for 

iOU)  COINS,  BIIJLS  and  STAMPS. 


&l 


I  POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!/ 

I I  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Dowty  \ 
I  ofTexas.f  oroneHalf  Dollar:  > 

,J  J  .D.Martin  of  Virginia  5200.00 1 

for  a  single  Copper  Cent.  Mr. ' 

Manning  of  New  York,  $2,500.00  fori 

oneSilver Dollar.  Mrs.G.F.Adams,Ohio,V 

received  $740.00  for  a  few  old  coins.  I  will  pay  big  prices 

for  all  kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 

I  WILL  PAY  $100.00  FOR  A  DIME! 

1894  S.  Mint ;  $50.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  toot  Buffalo)  r 
and  hundreds  of  other  amazing  pncea  lor  coins,    bend  4c  for  ^ 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder  and  further  particulars.  It  may 
mean  much  profit  to  yon.   Write  today  to  .„..4s:.« 

B.  MAX  MEHL,  357  Mehl  Bldg.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

(Largest  Rare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 


24  k.  GOLD  PLATED 

BIRTHSTONE  RING 

Sweetheart  Design!  -ft  g%  £ 

BEAUTIFUL  Heart  UUV 
SHAPED  STONE  ?in  Plus 

LADIESI  Wear  this  WW  Ta* 
lovely  ring  set  with  your  very  own 
Simulated  Birthstone.  Genuine  24k. 
Gold  Plated  Shank  in  smart,  new. 

beautiful  design  is  adjustable  —  will  fit 
enysizefinsrer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  ACT  Now  I  War  condi- 
tions may  make  it  impossible  to  duplicate 
this  sensational  offer  for  years  to  come. 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Jost  name  and  month  yoa  were  born.  Fay 


ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART 

500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
DEPT,  6-  H  CHICAGO  10.  ILL. 


Select  Your  Very  Own  I 
Simulated  Birthstone) 

January  -  Garnet 
February-  Amethyst 
March  -  -  Aquamarine 
April    -  -  White  Sapphire 
May  -  -  -  Green  Spinel 
Jane    -  -   Alexandrite 
July  -  -   -   Ruby 
August    -   Peridot 
September-Sapphire 
October    -   Rozircon 
November-Gold 'n  Sapphire  j 
December  -  Zircon 
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And  Big  Money  in  Spare  Time,  Too 


We  want  you  to  wear  this  fine  made-to-measure  suit! 
Make  it  yours  by  sending  a  few  orders,  and  earn  BIG 
CASH  PROFITS  in  spare  time.  Your  suit  will  help  yon     . 

f:et  more  orders  with  scores  of  rich,  quality  fabrics,  tai- 
ored-to-measore  to  newest  styles.  AIbo  Ladies' Tailored 
Suits— complete  line.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES.  No 
experience,  no  money  needed.  For  quick  action  tell  us 
about  yourself.  jw  c.  FIELD  &  SON 
Harrison  and  Throop  Sts.,  Dept. 81835, Chicago,  III. 


LEG    SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— "THELIEPEMETHODSFOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Llepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en. 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 

LIEPE  METHODS,  328  N.  Green  Bay  Ave., 
Dept.  36-B,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


WRIST  WATCHES  FOR  ALL 
GIVEN 

Perfect  time- 
keepers, Pour 
popular     model* 

Get  a  handsome  watch  for  your  very  own.  Given  to  you  for 
selling:  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  per  packet  and  remitting 
per  catalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkts  seeds  TODAY. 
A  post  card  wiU  do.  M    '   _ 

Lancaster  County  Seed  Co..    Sta.  279.      Paradise,  Pa. 

HAIR  REMOVER 

Write  for  30-DAY   TRIAL   OFFER 

If  your  superfluous  hair  makes  you  miserable  and 
self-conscious,  write  for  generous  TRIAL  OFFER 
of  NANA,  the  Superb  Hair  Remover.  Does  clean- 
est hair-removing  job  of  all.  Quick  and  easy. 
Applied  from  jar — no  heating.  No  chemicals  or 
smelly  sulphides.  Made  of  pure  products  of  nature. 
S.  J.  WEGMAN  COMPANY,  9  E.  45th  St.,  Dept. 
A-10,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


ToOe-Xct, 


rt  Corners 

The  Real  Thine  for  mounting  Snapshots.  Cards.  Stamps 
etc.    No  paste  needed  .     Pocket  Gummed  Inside  for 
holding  prints  tight  or  loose.    Neat.  Quick  and 
Artistic  too.    Sold  at  photo  supply  and  album 
counters  or  send  10c  today  for  pkg.  of  100 
and  Free  Sample,  to  See  and  Try  them. 

Enqel  Art  Corners  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  60P.  4711  N.ciark  Chicago-AO-lll 


ordered  a  bowl  of  soup  and  sat  and 
talked  to  Loren  while  he  ate  it.  Then 
two  or  three  people  came  up  for  auto- 
graphs, and  the  headwaiter,  who  ap- 
peared to  chase  the  autograph  seekers 
away,  stopped  to  chat  with  Loren. 

Even  when  we  were  left  alone,  it 
was  hard  to  keep  the  conversation  go- 
ing. It  was  disconcerting  to  discover 
how  few  common  memories  we  had 
of  Hilldale,  and  Loren  was  reduced 
to  asking  me  about  school.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  graduating  next  week,  and 
he  asked  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  may  go  to 
work  for  my  father."  All  of  a  sudden 
I'd  stopped  thinking  about  a  trip  to  New 
York,  and  working  in  New  York. 

"Fine!"  said  Loren — and  then  that 
topic  was  exhausted. 

But  mostly  I  found  it  hard  to  talk 
because  of  the  lead-heavy  feeling  of 
disappointment  within  me.  This  wasn't 
at  all  like  the  dream — but  then,  in  the 
dream,  Loren  had  been  interested  in 
me.  Although  I  wasn't  so  sure  now  that 
I  wanted  him  to  be  interested  in  me,  I 
still  didn't  understand  why  he'd  writ- 
ten so  cordially,  why  he'd  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  asking  me  to  dinner. 

And  then  all  at  once  I  did  understand 
the  reason  for  all  of  it,  for  the  letter 
and  the  pictures.  It  came  to  me  just 
as  Loren  looked  at  his  watch,  said 
apologetically,  "You  know,  Bonnie,  I 
meant  to  take  you  dancing  after  the 
show  tonight.  But  with  this  tangle  in 
my  schedule,  I  won't  have  time — " 

I  meant  to  smile,  to  say  that  it  was 
all  right.  But  I  couldn't.  I  was  so  dis- 
gusted and  disillusioned  and  humiliated 
that  I  couldn't  keep  still.  "That's  all 
right,"  I  said  thickly.  "I'm  sorry  I  both- 
ered you  in  the  first  place.  You  didn't 
want  to  see  me.  It  was  for  publicity — " 

UE  started  to  protest,  and  stopped, 
•■"■•  biting  his  lip.  Then  he  said  honestly, 
"You're  right;  it  was  a  publicity  stunt. 
I'm  sorry,  Bonnie.  But  once  Hartwell 
saw  that  letter  of  yours,  he  thought  it 
was  too  good  to  pass  up.  I  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  capitalizing  on  the  fact  that 
I'd  once  pulled  you  out  of  the  lake, 
but  I  hoped  you'd  get  a  kick  out  of  it 
instead  of  feeling  used." 

"I  didn't  feel  used,"  I  said.  "It  was 
just — "  I  couldn't  finish,  couldn't  tell 
him  about  the  dream. 

But  perhaps  Loren  saw  it.  He  sat 
stirring  nis  coffee,  looking  at  me,  really 
looking  at  me  for  the  first  time.  I  had 
the  uncanny  feeling  that  he  was  seeing 
through  me,  seeing  all  the  pictures  I'd 
built  around  him.  "You  know,  Bonnie," 
he   said   finally,   "in  this   business  you 
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THE  WINNERS  OF 

PHOTOPLAY 

GOLD  MEDAL 

AWARDS 

FOR  1945 
APPEAR  IN  FEBRUARY 

PHOTOPLAY 

NOW  ON  SALE! 

GET  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
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YOUR  SHOES 
AftE  SHOWING'. 


EMBARRASSING,  ISNT  IT? 
you 


ShinolA 


•  Of  course  it's  embarrassing  to  be  caught 
with  unshined  shoes— because  everybody 
knows  how  simple  it  is  to  keep  them  shining 
—especially  when  you  use  Shinola. 

Equally  as  important  as  good  grooming, 
Shinola' s  scientific  combination  of  oily  waxes 
helps  hold  in  and  replenish  the  normal  oils 
in  leather— helps  maintain  flexibility  and 
that  means  longer  wear.  It  will  pay  you  to 

KEEP  'EM  SHINING  WITH  SHINOLA. 


ShinolA 

FOR  EVERY 

TYPE  AND 

COLOR  SHOE 

ONLY  IQC 


2i.!  I  N^09^/ 
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STAMMER? 

This  new  128-page  book,  "Stammering.  Its  Cause 
and  Correction,"  describes  the  Bogue  Unit  Method 
for  scientific  correction  of  stammerinE  and  stui- 
tering— successful  for  45  years.  Benj.  N.  Bogue, 
Dept.    1180,   Circle  Tower,    Indianapolis  4,    Ind. 


Be  Your  Own  MUSIC  Teacher 

LEARN    AT   HOME   FOR   LESS   THAN    7c   A    DAY 

Simple  as  A-B-C.  Your  lessons  consist  of  real  selections,  in- 
stead of  tiresome  exercises.  You  read  real  notes — no 
"numbers"  or  trick  music.  Some  of  our  750,000  students 
are  band  LEADERS.  Everything  is  In  print  and  pictures. 
First  vou  are  told  what  to  do.  Then  a  picture  shows  you 
how.  'Soon  you  may  become  an  excellent  musician. 
Mail  coupon  for  our  illustrated  Free  Book 
and  Print  and  Picture  Sample.  Mention  your 
favorite  instrument.  U.  S.  School  of  Music, 
3062    Brunswick    Bldg.,     N.    Y.     10.     N.    Y. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


U.  S.  School  of  Music.  3062  Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.Y.  10.  N.Y. 
Please  send  mo  Free  Booklet  and  Print  and  Picture  Sample. 
I    would    like    to   play    (Name    Instrument). 


Have   you 

(Please    Print) 
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BLONDES! 

•  .  •  Your  Hair  Can  Be 
Gloriously  Golden  Again 


•  Don't  let  time- 
darkened  hair  deny 
your  right  to  loveli- 
ness! Recapture  the 
appeal  of  gleaming 
"spun-gold"  hair— eas- 
ily, in  one  simple  treat- 
ment—withMarchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash! 
No  matter  what  shade  your  hair  is  now  — 
even  if  it's  streaked,  dull  and  coarse-looking 
Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  can  give  it 
a  smooth,  even  tone  and  glistening  highlights. 
And,  with  Marchand's,  you  can  achieve  the 
exact  degree  of  lightness  you  desire!  Blonde, 
brunette  or  redhead,  you  can  make  your  hair 
several  shades  lighter  or  merely  accent  it  with 
a  "touch  of  gold." 

Carefully  developed  by  experts  in  hair  care, 
the  new  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  is 
complete  in  itself  for  use  at  home.  Not  a  dye 
— not  an  expensive  "treatment",  it's  easier 
than  ever  to  use!  Excellent,  too,  for  lighten- 
ing arm  and  leg  hair.  Try  Marchand's  today! 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  Marchand's  "Make-Up"  Hair  Rinse 


2&£* 
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LEARN 

MILLINERY 

AT   HOME 

Design  and  make  exclusive 
bats  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  one  of  America's 
noted  designers.  Complete  materials,  blocks,  etc., 
furnished.  Every  step  illustrated.  Tou  make  exclu- 
sive salable  hats  right  from  the  start.  We  teach  you 
how  to  start  a  profitable  business  in  spare  time.  Low 
cost  and  easy  terms.  Expert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
Free  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

LOUIE    MILLER    SCHOOL    OF    MILLINERY 
225   N.   Wabash  Ave..   Deot.  '92         Chlcaao    I.   HI. 


AVAILABLE  for 

IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY! 


Radios 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

Electric  Fans 

Electric  Heaters 

Aluminum 
Cooking  Utensils 


Electric  Irons 
Electric  Roasters 
Electric  Mixers 

Walile  Bakers 


Silverware 

Carpet  Sweepers 

Electric  Shavers 

Inira-Red  Health  Lamps 

Electric  Heating  Pads 


Electric  Cookers 

Eicctric  Broilers 

Electric  Toasters 
Pressure  Cookers 
Send  3c   ifamp  far  llluttratcd  Price  Lltt 
JOSEPH    WINKLER    &   CO. 

671    NO.   CLARK   STREET 
Dept.    M-2  CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


have  to  do  a  lot  of  things  you  don't 
want  to  do.  You  heard  that  squabble 
in  the  dressing  room  this  evening — well, 
that's  just  a  sample  of  what  goes  on 
most  of  the  time.  I've  got  a  manager, 
and  a  press  agent,  and  a  sponsor,  and 
first  of  all  I  have  to  listen  to  them. 
I've  got  a  doctor,  too,  who  sticks  his 
oar  in  every  once  in  a  while,  and  I  have 
to  listen  to  him,  because  if  I  work  too 
hard  and  my  health  breaks  down,  my 
business  won't  go  on  while  I  rest  up. 
After  that  there  are  a  few  dozen  other 
people  to  please — " 

HE  talked,  and  I  listened  at  first,  and 
then   I   only   half-heard  him. 

Once  he'd  started,  Loren  wasn't  talk- 
ing just  to  explain  himself,  to  ease  the 
situation  between  us;  he  was  just  plain 
letting  off  steam,  as  my  father  did 
sometimes  when  he  came  home  from  a 
tangled-up  day  at  the  office.  It  was  very 
queer,  at  once  unsettling  and  reassur- 
ing, to  think  of  Loren,  with  his  ranch 
and  his  penthouse  and  the  life  that 
sounded  so  wonderful  when  one  read 
about  it,  being  harried  and  driven  and 
care-worn  like  any  other  man. 

"And  there  is  the  little  matter  of 
being  nice  to  people,"  Loren  was  say- 
ing violently.  "All  sorts  of  people  you 
don't  care  a  bit  about  but  whom  you 
don't  dare  offend.  I  don't  mean  you 
Bonnie,  heaven  knows;  I  mean — "  And 
then  he,  too,  seemed  to  realize  what 
he  was  doing.  He  stopped  talking  and 
grinned.  "Why,  I'm  beefing!"  he  ex- 
claimed. You'll  have  to  forgive  me, 
Bonnie — " 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said  soothingly, 
and  then  we  both  laughed.  "Anyway," 
I  added,  "it  isn't  all  that  bad." 

"Of  course  not,"  he  agreed.  "I'm  crazy 
about  my  work,  wouldn't  do  any  other. 
But  I  bet  it  isn't  all  you  imagined  it, 
either." 

I  shook  my  head,  smiling,  thinking 
that  I  was  very  glad,  after  all,  that 
I'd  had  this  dinner  with  him.  Maybe 
he  wasn't  at  all  the  sort  of  person  I 
could  fall  in  love  with,  but  he  was  very 
nice,  and  very  friendly. 

We  didn't  have  much  time  to  talk 
after  that.  Mr.  Hartwell  came  back 
and  reminded  Loren  that  it  was  time  to 
get  dressed  for  the  evening  perform- 
ance. Loren  left  me  in  the  lobby  after 
I'd  assured  him  that  I'd  be  all  right 
alone.  He  squeezed  my  hand,  and  kissed 
my  cheek  before  he  went,  saying, 
"Thanks,  Bonnie;  you've  been  swell. 
Next  week  I'll  send  you  the  finest  grad- 
uation present  I  can  think  of.  In  the 
meantime,  take  these — "  he  pressed  an 
envelope  into  my  hand — "and  take  your 
boy  friend  to  the  show  tonight,  if  he 
wants  to  come.  Next  time  I  come  to 
town,   I'll  take  you  both   out." 

I  looked  after  Loren,  looked  down 
at  the  little  white  envelope  in  my  hand, 
and  walked  over  to  the  telephone  booths 
in  the  corner.  "Take  my  boy  friend," 
he'd  said.  I  wasn't  sure  at  all  that  I 
had  a  boy  friend. 

The  folding  door  of  the  booth  shut. 
I  reached  up  to  put  the  nickel  in  the 
slot.  Then  I  stopped,  staring  in  fas- 
cination at  my  own  hand.  It  was  shak- 
ing. And  it  couldn't  be  shaking  now 
over  Loren.  That  was  all  done  with, 
and  this  was  something  different.  I 
was  going  to  call  Donald,  and  deep 
down  inside,  under  the  surface  doubts, 
I  knew  that  he'd  be  at  home,  that  he'd 
be  glad  to  hear  from  me,  that  he'd  for- 
give me.  I  was  as  sure  of  that  as  I 
was  sure  that  I  was  in  a  telephone 
booth  at  the  Carteret  Hotel.  And  still 
I  was  trembling  all  over  with  excite- 
ment and  anticipation,  with  a  sense  of 
delightful    uncertainty. 


Write  TODAY  lor  your  packet.  Be  first  In  your  com- 
munity to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious,  acid-free 
tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  NOW  for  gen- 
erous planting  of  this  unique  vegetable.  Do  not  delay. 
Supply  limited. 
E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Stsi.  198,  PARADISE,  Pa. 


DON'T  CUT  CUTICLES 


Manicare  is  a  smart  cosmetic  which 
beautifies  nails  while  it  softens  cuticle. 
MANICARE  is  a  cuticle  remover,  cu- 
ticle oil  and  stain  remover,  all  in  one. 
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55?  a  jar 
Drug  and  Dept.  Storei 


PHOTO-RING 


ANY    PHOTO    OR    PICTURE    of 

Sweetheart,  Relative  or  Friend, 
reproduced   per  ma-      <a»  -— 
nently  in  this  beau-      «9    ■ 
tiful   onyx    like    ring      ^     I 
featuring    the    New  ;M 

Magnified    Setting.      Will    last   a    lifetime!      Inde-  ^ 

structible!      Waterproof!      Enclose    strip    of   paper  _^»_ 

for    ring    size.     Pay    postman    plus    a    few    cents 
postage.      If    you    send    cash    we    pay    postage.  (Expertly  piinlt* 
(Photos    Returned.)  2ie  eKtrat      - 

PHOTO   MOVETTE   RING   CO.,    Dept.   C-61,   CINCINNATI,   O. 

THROAT  MISERY 

•  For  unpleasant  hawking,  coughing, 
caused  by  colds,  sinus  and  catarrh— use 
this  "old  stand-by  method"  that  thou- 
sands for  70  years  have  used . . .  HALL'S 
TWO-METHOD  TREATMENT.    Loosens  and 
helps  clear  up  phlegm-filled  throat  and  nasal 
congestion  or  money  back.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist.  Write  for  FREE  Vitamin  and  Health 
Chare  today!    F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.    Dept.ll2,Toledo,  O. 

POPULAR  PIANO  IN  12  LESSONS 

LEARN  TO  PLAY  newest  tunes  in  the  latest 

swing  or  boogie  style  the  EASY  way.    Make 

your    own    ARRANGEMENTS    of    popular 

songs.     FREE    copies    of    latest    Hit    Parade 

Tunes  given  with  course.       30-day  Guarantee 

THE  KELLY  SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  MUSIC 

1734  -  30th  Avenue 

San  Francisco  22,  California 


With  Form 
Tailored 

ltlH«W* 


Tor  FREE  OUTFIT 


Women  go  wild  about  "Form-Tailored" 
Lingerie— new,  glamorous  styling,  new 
kind  of  fitting,  high  quality  workman- 
ship. Low  prices  bring  quick  orders. 
Also  fine  hosiery,  girdles  and  under- 
wear for  the  whole  family.  If  you  want 
money,  full  or  spare  time,  write  today 
for  complete,  beautiful,  illustrated 
Style  Equipment  —  sent  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 


WORLD'S    STAR-MALLOCH 
Dept.   N-39,   Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 


To   Those    Who    Like    Diamonds 

Why  buy  expensive  Diamonds  when 
you  can  enjoy  the  brilliance  and 
thrilling  beauty  of  diamond-dazzling 
Zircons  at  such  unbelievably  LOW 
COST?  Full  of  fire  exquisitely 
mounted.      Catalog    FREE. 

NATIONAL  ZIRCON   CO. 
Dept.    6  Wheeling,    w.    Va. 


"How  to  Make  Money 
With  Simple  Cartoons" 

A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw  should  have.    It  is 
free;  no  obligations.    Simply  address 

CARTOONISTS'  EXCHANGE 

Dept.  592  Pleasant  Hill.   Ohio 


IttAMnqCUoit  COLORING  PHOTOS 

otHcrm* 


Fascinating   hobby  and  vocation 
learned   at   home   by  average   man   or  woman 
who  1b  artistically  inclined.  Work  full  or  Bpare 
time.  Modern  method  brings  out  natural,  life-like 
colors.    Many   have   earned   while  learning. 
FREE  BOOKLET  tells  how  to  get  Btartod  doing  this 
delightful  home  work  for  photog- 
raphers, stores,  individuals,  and 
friends.   Send   today  for  your 
copy.  No  obligation. 
NATIONAL  PHOTO  COLORING  SCHOOL 
1315  S   MirhipnAve.,  Dept.1382.  Chicago 
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Hit  WEATHER  JOINTS 
...^  ABSORBINE  Jr. 


NEW  CHEMICAL  MITT 

Sensational !  DRY  Window  Cleaner!  Uses*  no  water.no 

messy  liquids.  Chemically  Treated.  Simply  glide  over  win- 

.    dows;  leaves  glass  sparkling  clear.  No  heating  water,  no> 

heavy  buckets  to  carry.  No  rags,  powders,  sponges,  cham- 

ois.  No  mess  or  muss.  No  red  chapped  bands.  Dust,  dirt,  grime. 

fog  disappear  like  magic.  Wonderful  jot  auto  windows,  windshields/ 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS  £3_&fif g  Wis 

■end  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY— 
lust  your  name,  KRISTEE  CO.,  455  Bar  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO* 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY 


WITH  EVERYDAY  GREETING  CARDS 


Turn  spare  time  into  cashl  Easyl  Just  show  yonr  friends  thrill- 
ing new  Wallace  Brown  Everyday  Greeting  Cards.  Wonder-yalue 
16-Card  All  Occasion  Assortment,  including  Cards  for  Birth- 
days, Get- Well,  Baby  Birth,  Friendship,  Sympathy,  etc.  bells  on 
sight  for  only  $1.00-big  profit  for  yon,  up  to  60c.  Six  more  spe- 
cial fast-selling  Assortments-Birthday,  Easter,  Humorous,  tret- 
Well  ,  Sympathy,  Gift- Wrapping-all 1  big  money-makers  Personal 
Stationery.  WRITE  TODAY  FOB  SAMPLES  ON  APPROVAL. 
Also  excellent  FUND-RAISING  opportunity  for  organizations. 

WALLACE  BR0WNJNC.Si^^ftvioo,DN^voR3l* 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


Many  Swedish  Massage  graduates  make  $50, 
$7  5  or  even  more  per  week.  Large  full  time 
incomes  from  doctors,  hospitals,  sanato- 
riuras,  clubs  or  private  practice.  Others  make 
-  .  good  money  in  spare  time.  You  can 
I  win  independence  and  prepare  for 
I  future  security  by  training  at  home 
and  qualifying  for  Diploma.  Anatomy 
Charts  and  32-page  Illustrated 
\  Book  FREE— Now! 
^|tHE  College  of  Swedish  Massage 
~Dpt.659-B,100  E.Ohio  St. .Chicago  11 


10  Lovely  Pencils  "GIVEN  AWAY' 


Just  sell  4  boxes  famous  Rosebud  Salvo  at  25  cents  a  box. 
remit  the  $1.00,  and  we  will  mail  you  Prepaid  10  lovely  full 
length  high-grade  yellow  color  pencils  with  eraser,  red  plastic 
tip,  coal  black  No.  1  soft  lead,  with  Your  Name  imprinted 
on  each  pencil  in  high  gloss  Gold  Foil.  Send  No  Money. 
Order  4  salve  today.  Use  One  cent  Post  Card.  Will  maU 
pencils  and  4  salve  NOW  if  you  send  $1.00  with  order. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  14.  WOODSBORO.  MARVUHB. 

PHOTOS    ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  10  inches 

ON     FINE     DOUBLE 

WEIGHT   PORTRAIT 

QUALITY    PAPER 


49* 

S  for  51.00 


Send  Photo,  Snapshot  or  negative, 
(any  size).  Original  returned  un- 
harmed. Pay  postman  plus  postage, 
or  send  money  and  we  pay  postage. 

each 


OIL  COLORED  69 


NATIONAL    ART 


STUDIOS   LaCross'e.  Wise. 


______     Tiny     Pocket    Size 

NEW  RADIO! 

Slipa  in  your  pocket  or  puree — Wt. 
only  S  oze.t  Complete  READY  TO 
PLAY  as  shown  with  self  contained 
phone  for  personal  use.  Beautiful  black 
silver  plastic  case.  Has  patented  fixed 
Cryatal-Stidc  Tuning  Dial!  NO  TUBES. 
BATTERIES  OR  ELECTRIC  PLUG 
IS  REQUIRED.  USUALLY  RE- 
CEIVES LOCAL  BROADCASTS  with- 
out outside  aerial  wires. 

GUARANTEED  TO  WORK 

when  connected  and  used  according  to  instructions  or  your  money 
back.  10  day  trial.  Can  bo  uaed  in  homes._offices.  hotels,  cabins,  in 
bed  after  hours,  etc. 

CCfcin  fllll  V  M  AA  (cash,  money  order,  check)  and  pay 
d__NU  UNL1  «I.UU  postman  $2.99  plus  delivery  fees  on  ar- 
rival or  flend  $3.99  for  postpaid  delivery.  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR; 
CHILDREN  OR  ADULTS  ALIKE!  Get  your  PA-KETTE 
RADIO  NOW  for  real  enjoyment.  Dealers  in  most  cities. 

Pa-Kette  Electric  Co.,  Dept.   MFW-2,  Kearney,  Nebraska 


Cover  Girl 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

the  end  of  her  first  year,  she  took  a 
summer  reporting  job  with  the  Mans- 
field News  -  Journal  —  and  promptly 
turned  her  life  upside  down. 

She  heard,  you  see,  that  Fred  Waring 
and  his  Pennsylvanians  were  coming  to 
play  a  theater  engagement  in  nearby 
Cleveland.  Instantly  upon  hearing  this 
— to  her — breathtaking  piece  of  news, 
a  completely  thought-out  scheme  leaped 
full-blown  into  her  pretty  head.  She 
immediately  advanced  upon  Cleveland, 
and  shortly. thereafter  Mr.  Waring  was 
notified  that  a  girl  reporter  from  the 
Mansfield  News-Journal  was  outside 
and  would  be  very  happy  if  he  would 
grant  her  an  interview. 

That's  the  way  she  got  him  cornered. 
But  he  soon  found  out  that  she  had  no 
intention  whatsoever  of  making  this 
meeting  an  interview.  Instead,  she 
promptly  began  to  sing  to  him — Brahms' 
Lullaby,  she  remembers  that  it  was. 
And  what's  more,  Fred  Waring  didn't 
hold  up  his  hand  and  cry  "Stop!"  after 
a  few  bars,  as  she  had  been  afraid  that 
he  might  do  when  he  discovered  the 
deception.  Instead  of  tossing  her  out 
into  the  street,  Mr.  Waring  listened 
to  her  finish  the  number,  applauded, 
laughed  at  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  on  him,  and — best  of  all — hired 
her  on  the  spot  as  a  singer  with  the 
orchestra.  This  meant  three  things:  she 
came  to  New  York  with  the  band;  she 
never  wrote  up  her  newspaper  story — 
and  she  didn't  go  back  to  college. 

But  for  the  past  six  years,  she's  con- 
tinued her  interrupted  education  in 
New  York,  with  ballet,  drama,  and 
singing  lessons.  After  her  father's  death 
five  years  ago,  her  mother  and  two 
brothers  came  to  New  York  also,  where 
they  live  now — excepting  that  Jack 
(who  also  sang  with  Fred  Waring)  is 
at  present  in  the  Navy,  and  Dick,  now 
eighteen  and  his  sister's  most  ardent 
fan,  is  in  the  Army.  Naturally,  Jane 
owns  a  Waring  mixer  ...  or,  rather, 
half  a  one.  New  Year's  Eve,  between 
radio  shows,  she  carried  one  half  of 
her  mixer  down  to  an  automat  for  a 
between-shows  snack  and  left  it  there. 
Don't  ask  us  why  she  was  toting  half 
a  mixer  around — but  the  tragedy  is  that 
some  one  who  needed  just  that  half  of 
a  mixer  made  off  with  it  ...  so  Jane  is 
eagerly  awaiting  the  postwar  Waring 
mixer  just  like  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Meanwhile,  she's  indulging  her  faith- 
ful love  for  murder  mysteries  every 
free  minute  during  rehearsals,  with  her 
special  affection  going  to  Nero  Wolfe. 
And  every  morning,  over  the  breakfast 
tossed  together  by  John  and  herself 
while  they  race  through  dressing  for 
the  day,  she  manages  to  read  "Orphan 
Annie,"  which  she  has  read  every 
morning  since  she  was  a  baby.  For 
most  earnest  reading,  she's  telling 
everyone  to  read  the  life  of  Caruso, 
which  she  just  finished. 

As  you  can  see,  a  great  deal  goes  on 
behind  Jane's  very  pretty  face.  But 
very  little  goes  on  it!  She  never  uses 
creams — just  soap;  and  her  only  beauty 
trick  is  this:  to  make  her  lashes  look 
wonderfully  thick  and  heavy,  she 
touches  them  with  cold  cream,  then 
dusts  them  white  with  powder — and 
then  puts  on  mascara. 

That  pot-pourri  is  the  current  news 
on  Miss  Jane  Wilson.  But  there  will  be 
more  in  the  years  to  come,  because  Jane 
wants  to  be  a  truly  fine  singer  on  the 
stage  or  screen — and  some  day  she'll  be 
just  that. 


SANAPAK  GIVES 
NEW  COMFORT 

for  those  difficult 
days  of  the  month ! 

SANAPAKS,  the  new  s^iety-plus  sani- 
tary napkins,  give  you  triple  protec- 
tion! They  are  made  with  three  special 
layers  .  .  .  including  the  famous  "Pink 
Back"! 

Shaped  to  fit  without  bulk,  without 
chafing,  SANAPAKS  are  so  comfortable 
you'll  forget  you're  wearing  them! 
They're  faced  with  soft  cotton  too  — 
for  even  greater  com- 
fort !  SANAPAKS  COSt 
no  more  than  ordinary 
napkins. 

Guaranteed  by  « 
^Good  Housekeeping  y 


NOW ...  a  unique  way  to 
avoid  embarrassment  of  unwanted  hair.  Painless, 
easy,  effective,  inexpensive . . .  without  shaving, 
pullingorharshchemicals.Givesasmooth, dainty 
appearance.  It  was  developed  by  a  young  woman 
cursedforyearsbyuglyunwantedhair.lt  worked 
charmingly.  Her  poise,  love  and  happiness 
returned.  She  has  helped  thousands  who  voice 
everlasting  gratitude.  Now,  no  one  need  know 
you  have  a  superfluous  hair  problem. 

FREE  •••Send  No  Money 

Aooept  FRBB  WONDBR  METHOD  booklet  "Mow  to  Over- 
come Superfluous  Hair  Problem."  Give,  complete  hots 
and  proof  of  result!.  Sent  with  TRIAL  OFFER  in  plain  en- 
velope. No  oblivion.  Wrllt  ANNETTE  LANZETTE,  Box 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  800,  Chicago  54,  III. 
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the  book  everybody's  talking  about 

wrnr 

"girl  of  the  streets  who  set  her  scarlet  cap  of  curls  for 
the  bluest  blood  in  England— and  got  what  she  wanted! 


What  a  Story!  What  a  Woman! 
No  wonder  the  "Chicago  Sun" 
says:  "Every  so  often  another 
portrait  is  added  to  that  fic- 
tional gallery  of  minxes  which 
includes  Carmen,  Becky  Sharpe 
and  Scarlett  O'Hara.  'Kitty'  is 
the  latest  comer  to  this  wan- 
ton company  and  she  bids  fair 
to  hold  her  own  with  the 
glamorous  lot  of  them." 


ing  face  Kitty  had  ever  seen 
she  met  and  won  the  heart  of 


THERE  NEVER  WAS  ANOTHER  LIKE  KITTY 

with  her  satin  skin  and  melting  mouth.  Kitty  with 
the  lithe  body  of  a  wildcat  .  .  .  the  tongue  of  a 
teamster  .  .  .  the  greed  of  a  girl  of  the  streets, 
Kitty  —  the  saucy  strumpet  of  Half-Moon 
Alley  who  became  the  Duchess  all  England 
talked  about. 

Accept  this  sensational  best-seller  FREE, 
to  introduce  you  to  The  Fiction  Book 
Club.   Discover  why  Hollywood   se- 
lected "KITTY"  as  the  book  of  the 
year  —  for  one  of  its   most   lavish 
movies  starring  Paulette  Goddard 
and  Ray  Milland. 
Mail  coupon  now — and  then  fol- 
low Kitty's  amazing  adventures 
as  she  moves  from  slumtown  to 
the  silks  of  high  society.  Be  with 
Kitty  as  she   poses  for  Gains- 
borough and  first  fell  in  love  with 
his  famous  portrait  "The  Blue 
Boy" — It  was  the  most  bewitch- 

and  she  was  to  find  no  peace  until 

the  grown-up  "Blue  Boy"  in  person! 


This  Sensational  Best-Seller 

FRBEt 

with    your   FREE    membership 
in   The   Fiction   Book   Club 


ACCEPT  NOW— this  trank,  intimate 
romantic  novel  — so  outstanding 
Hollywood  spent  $2,000,000  to 
make  it  one  of  its  greatest 
all-star  smash  hits! 
Mail  coupon  now  tor 
FREE  cop/  o*  "KITTY"! 


What  were  the  secret  scandals  that  kept  Kitty 
from  marrying  the  "Blue  Boy"  of  her  dreams? 


These  two  men  ruled  her  life. . 

First  there  was  her  rakish 
lover.  Sir  Hugh  Marcy,  who 
taught  her  there  was  nothing 
but  a  few  yards  of  silk  and  a 
man's  will  between  a  great 
lady  and  a  street  urchin.  Then 
there  was  Brett  Harwood, 
who  taught  her  there  was  a 
greater  happiness  — the  true 
love  only  sacrifice  could  buy! 


. . .  Scandals  that'  began  when  dashing  Sir 
Hugh  Marcy  brought  home  a  rough-and. 
ragged  Kitty  —  taught  her  to  dress,  to 
speak,  to  act  like  a  lady,  and  launched  a 
career  that  was  to  be  the  talk  of  England. 
"A  girl  like  you  could  get  anything  she 
wanted,"   devil-may-care   Hugh    mur- 
mured. And  Kitty  took  his  advice.  With 
his  help,  Kitty   married  welalthy 
Jonathan  Buttall,  who  never  made  a 
purchase    without     exacting    every 
penny's  worth  .  .  .  but  who  didn't 
live  long   enough  to  collect  from 
Kitty.   After   Jonathan's   violent 
end,  Kitty  kept  right  on  climb- 
ing .  .  .  became   the  wife  of  a 
doting  old  Duke  . . .  who  gave 
Kitty  his  fortune  .  .  .  but  his 
most  cherished    dream,   the 
birth  of  an  heir,  was  too  much 
for  his  old  heart.  His  sud- 
den passing  left  her  free  for 
Brett— the  "Blue  Boy"  of 
her  dreams  who'd  haunted 
her  every  adventure.  But 


when  Brett,  Lord  of  Montford,  finally  offered  her  his  hand 
in  marriage,  could  Kitty  accept  ?  She  had  riches .  .  .  she 
had  power . . .  but  could  she  pay  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  only  man  she  ever  loved? 

You'll  thrill  to  the  way  Kitty  comes  to  grips  with  destiny 
and  applaud  her  courageous  decision  as  this  stirring  novel 
swells  to  its  glorious  romantic  conclusion.  You've  never  read 
a  book  like  "KITTY". . .  and  "KITTY"  is  yours  FREE  when 
you  join  The  Fiction  Book  Club.  But  hurry  I  Mail  coupon  nowl 


Thrill  to  love  scenes 
you'll  never  forget! 

Even  the  reviewers  fell  In  love  with 
"KITTY"... 'KITTY  Is  a  peppery 
tale  of  romance  and  intrigue. . .  spicy 
and  adult . . .  robust..." — N.  Y.  Times 
WSr  "There  is  erudition  here  that  bespeaks 
->,.  a  great  knowledge  of  the  times  and  peo- 

ple... there  is  sophistication  and  lack 
of  prudery." — Chicago   Tribune. 
"KITTY'S  frank  story  of  her  rise  to  fame  will 
please  those  who  enjoy  sheer  romance  delicately 
uninhibited." — Washington  Times  Herald. 


Send  no  money!  Mail  coupon! 


YOURS  FREE-"KITTY" 

The  romantic  novel  everybody's  talking  about 

The  FICTION  BOOK  CLUB- 
31  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Send  me  FREE  the  novel  "Kitty"  and  also 
FREE  give  me  my  fully-privileged  member- 
ship in  The  Fiction  Book  Club.  Each  month 
you  are  to  offer  me  a  new  and  popular  best- 
seller at  only  $1.39  (plus  a  few  cents  postage) 
—savings  to  me  of  $  1  to  $2  on  each  book  from 
the  regular  price  of  the  publisher's  edition. 
(The  current  selection  is  "Dragon  Harvest"— 
sensational  $3.  best -seller  by  Upton  Sinclair.) 
However,  I  can  accept  or  reject  monthly  selec- 
tions as  I  please.  My  only  agreement  is  to 
purchase  6  out  of  the  entire  year's  offerings. 
Rush  my  free  copy  of  "Kitty"  right  away  and 
begin  my  club  service  with  current  selection. 


Name- 


j  Membership  is  FREE  in  The  FICTION  BOOK  CLUB 

I  —  and  you  get  all  these  Money-Saving  advantages  too! 

I 


You  will  be  sent  immediately 
FREE  your  copy  of  the  best- 
seller "Kitty"  when  you  mail 
the  coupon.  You'll  also  become  a 
member  of  The  Fiction  Book 
Club  with  your  choice  of  the 
club's  monthly  best-Beller  selec- 
tions and  you'll  get  these  four 
big  advantages,  too: 

I.  You  savo  $1  to  $2  on  every  book! 

Fin  Ion  l!o(]l(  Club  contracts  for  big 
special  editions — prints  from  original 
plates  and  In  return  for  mass  distri- 
bution, authors  accept  lower  royalties. 
These  savings  are  passed  right  on  to 
you.  You  save  $1  to  $2  on  every  book 
you  got.  And  you  get  tho  best-seller, 
"Kitty,"    FREE   as    an    introductory 

gill  ! 


2.  You  get  outstanding  new  books! 
Selections  are  made  only  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  nationwide  current  best 
sellers.  From  these  reports  of  best 
sellers  at  $2.50  to  $3.50.  our  editors 
select  the  available  books  that  are 
"the  cream  of  the  crop."  No  guess- 
work. No  opinions.  Fiction  Book  Club 
selections  are  always  outstanding  best- 
sellers .  .  .  books  by  leading  authors 
.  .  .  brand-new.  full-size,  cloth-bound 
books  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

3.  You  pay  no  special  dues  or  fees! 
No  trick  obligation  clauses.  You 
simply  agree  to  accept  any  six  of  the 
twelve  outstanding  books  offered  in  a 
year.  You  do  not  have  to  accept  every 
book  offered  —  Just  those  you  decide 
you  want  after  you  have  read  a  de- 
tailed description  well  In  advance. 


4.  You'll  find  plan  so  simple  and  easyl 

If  you  decide  you  don't  want  the  book 
simply  notify  us  not  to  send  it.  Other- 
wise simply  do  nothing,  and  it  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  For  each  monthly  selec- 
tion YOU  decide  you  want  you  pay 
just  $1.39  plus  a  few  cents  postage. 

SO  ACT  NOW! 

Get  your  FREE  copy  of  "Kitty" 
—the  book  everybody's  talking 
about  and  all  the  conveniences 
and  savings  of  free  Fiction 
Book  Club  membership!  But 
hurry— offer  is  limited!  It's  first 
come— first  served.  Mail  coupon 
NOW  to  The  Fiction  Book  Club, 
31  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19. 


AddrcsS- 


CURRENT  SELECTION!    High  on  best-seller  lists!  Over  136,000  copies  published! 


Upton  Sinclair's  latest  and 
greatest  best-seller  .  .  . 

"DRAGON  HARVEST" 

Now  $S  in  publisher's  edition! 


A  big  exciting  703-page  novel  that  combines  the  amazing  inside  story  of  what 
happened  in  Europe  from  Munich  to  the  fall  of  France  with  the  breath-taking 
adventures  of  the  amazing  Lanny  Budd  in  outwitting  Hitler  and  scores  of  other 
Nazi  and  Fascist  leaders  ...  as  he  rescues  lovely  Laura  Creston  from  the 
relentless  Gestapo.  "One  of  the  great  literary  achievements  of  our  period," 
say  reviewers.  Don't  miss  this  great  romantic  novel! 


State- 


City 

(In   Canada:   266    Hint's  St.    West;   Toronto) 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  MAIL  COUPON  NOW!  HURRY. ..  OFFER  LIMITED! 
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WOMEN 


Style    333 

Picture-book 
pretty  in  soft 
rayon  print. 


— and  get  your  own  dresse 


ERE  is  a  special  opportunity  for  ambitious  womef  who  want  to 
earn  money  during  spare  hours.  We  are  through  |vith  war  work 
and  are  now  devoting  our  full  time  and  effort  to  producing  more 
Fashion  Frocks  than  ever  before.  To  take  care  of  this  greater  post-war 
expansion  we  now  need  more  women  to  show  anotake  orders  for 
these  lovely  dresses  in  the  latest  and  most  charming  styles.  And  de- 
spite rising  costs  Fashion  Frocks  still  sell  at  surprkingly  low  prices. 
The  work  is  pleasant  and  dignified  and  gives  you*  an  opportunity  to 
earn  $18,  $20  and  up  to  $25  in  a  week  .  .  .  and  besides  get  all  your 
own  dresses  without  a  penny  of  cost.  No  experience  is  needed  and 
no  money  is  required.  For  full  details  rush  coupon  below. 

You  Can  Start  at  Home  —  No  Canvassing  Required 

Let  your  friends  and  neighbors  see  your  elaborate  Portfolio  of  last 
minute  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Frocks  and  just  show  them  the 
vast  assortment  of  over  12  5  smartest,  o/ginal  styles,  made  up  of 
gorgeous  fabrics  in  beautiful  color  combjhations  and  offered  at  sen- 
sational low  prices.  These  women  will  pe  delighted  to  order — not 
merely  once — but  season  after  season.  It's  like  having  your  own  dress 
business  with  a  steady  income  and  witcout  investing  a  penny.  We 
do  all  delivering  and  collecting — you  gft  paid  immediately. 


Women  Everywhere^  Know  Fashion  Frocks 


Send  for 

FREE 

Portfolio   of 
ADVANCED 


THE  FAMOUS, 
NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 


°y 


For  many  years  Fashion  Flocks  have  been  extensively  ad- 
vertised to  millions  of  American  women  and  are  recog- 
nized as  fine  quality,  high^  styled,  popular  priced  dresses. 
They  have  the  approval/ of  leading  fashion  editors  and 
prominent  stars  of  staae  and  screen.  And  these  lovely 
dresses  were  worn  by  She  famous  Powers  Models  at  a 
Television  Style  Sho\/.  When  you  represent  Fashion 
Frocks  you  show  dresies  that  are  well-known  and  in  de- 
mand because  every  month  the  Fashion  Frocks  advertise- 
ments are  seen  by  milfions  of  women  everywhere. 
/ 

Send  No  Mofiey— Everything  Furnished  FREE 

The  elaborate  Presentation  Portfolio — with  special 
plans  for  yo^r  success  will  be  sent  you  absolutely 
FREE.  For  years  thousands  of  women  have  enjoyed 
steady  incomes  representing  Fashion  Frocks.  War 
work  inteirupted  our  full  dress  production  and 
naturally  Curtailed  the  number  of  representatives 
needed.  Now  we  are  ready  for  a  great  expansion 
program  find  are  again  seeking  ambitious  women 
in  every  Community  who  want  to  make  money  like 
Mrs.  Cltude  Burnett  in  Alabama  whose  average 
weekly  earnings  were  $28.84 — or  $27.10  made  by 
Marie  Hatton,  Illinois.  Paste  coupon  on  a  postcard 
and  m/il  for  complete  details.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion. Mail  coupon  today. 

FASHION  FROCKS,  Inc.,  Desk  22039,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

.../ JUST  MML  THIS  COUPON- ••: 


make  money  >n  sp"; 


. 


Ffshion    Frocks.  Inc. 

B"sk  22039,  Cincinnati  25.  Ohio 

Xnunon.  wUhou.  0blig»non 
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Style   323 

Color  chevrons 

highlight  a  ray- 
oa-linen  casual. 


AdJ't't- 
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OUR  38th  YEAR  IN  BUSINESS 
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Dinner  may  still  be  hours  away, 
but  you  know  it  will  be  a  success  —  you're  having  Schlitz. 

Serving  Schlitz  to  your  guests  is  like 
bringing  out  your  best 
linen  or  silver —  it  says 
"Nothing's  too  good  for 
our  friends!" 


Ctfr  iq45y  J„   Sthllix  Briwlnn  C:t  Mlluiaukti,  It'll. 

THE  BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 
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There's  a  softer  glow,  fresher  beauty  for  your  skin 
—with  your  first  cake  of  Camay!  Simply  change 
from  careless  cleansing  to  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet. 
Doctors  tested  Camay's  daring  beauty  promise 
on  scores  of  complexions.  And  these  doctors 

reported  that  woman  after  woman— using  just 
one  cake  of  Camay— had  fresher,  softer  skin. 


m7  szdtm 


"I  tumbled  — Bill  fell,  too,"  skiing  at  St. 
Adele  in  the  Laurentians.  Both  devotees 
of  outdoor  sports,  Ginny  keeps  the 
warm  sun-glow  in  her  skin  radiantly 
fresh.  "It's  Camay  for  me— and  has  been, 
since  my  first  cake  brought  out  a 
real  sparkle  in  my  complexion." 


MRS.  WILLIAM  KIRK  STEWART 

the  former  Virginia  Welch  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bridal  portrait  painted  by    Jf%  J^a^X 


Precious  Moment:  While  overseas,  Bill 
cherished  each  memory  of  Ginny 's 
fresh  young  beauty  "I  wanted  to  look 
my  best  when  he  returned,"  Ginny 
confides,  "so  I  never  neglected  my 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet."  To  make 
your  skin  lovelier,  just  follow  instruc- 
tions on  your  Camay  wrapper. 


Cherish   Camay  — make  each  cake 
last.  Precious  materials  go  into  soap. 
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CUPID:  Now  wait,  Sis!  Hold  it! 

GIRL:  For  what,  you  faithless  little  imp!  It's  about 
time  some  girl  taught  you  not  to  go  around  ignoring 
girls  just  because  they're  not  beautiful! 

CUPID:  So!  It's  that  way,  huh?  Well  now  you  listen, 
my  little  fugitive  from  spinsterhood! 
It's  about  time  you  stopped  looking  at  men  with 
all  the  charm  and  radiance  of  a  tired 
wash  cloth!  Smile  at  'em,  Sister!  Sparkle! 

GIRL:  With  my  dull,  dingy  teeth?  Hah!  Heaven  knows  I  brush 
'em  enough,  but  sparkle  . . .  hah!  They— 

CUPID:  Ever  see  'pink'  on  your  tooth  brush? 

GIRL:  Just  lately.  Why? 

CUPID:  Why?  Why  Great  Day  in  The  Morning,  Pet,  don't 
you  know  that's  a  sign  to  see  your  dentist— 
and  right  away!  Because  he  may  find  today's  soft  foods  are 
robbing  your  gums  of  exercise.  And  he  may  suggest 
"the  helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 


1    NEVER 
JGNORE    J 
"PINK 


1 BRUSH"  I 


^M/mjmmsm&tmmii 


GIRL:  Fine,  fine,  fine.  Very  impressive.  But  weren't  we 
discussing  my  smile  a  while  "back?  What  happened  to  it? 

CUPID:  Pet,  don't  you  know  that  a  sparkling  smile 
depends  largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums?  This  Ipana 
not  only  cleans  teeth.  It's  specially  designed,  with 
massage,  to  help  your  gums.  Massage  a  little  extra  Ipana 
on  your  gums  when  you  brush  your  teeth  and  you 
start  on  your  way  to  a  sparkling,  radiant  smile 
that'll  stagger  any  stag  line.  Now  get  going, 
Baby!  Ipana  and  massage! 
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Don't  let" them  kid  you!" 
says  RAY  MILLAND 

starring  in  the  Paramount  film,  "KITTY" 

"You  can't  tell  a  good  American  by  the  color 
of  his  skin,  the  church  he  goes  to,  or.the  way 
he  spells  his  name. 

"People  from  every  race  and  every  coun- 
try have  helped  to  make  America  great.  Let's 

all  remember  that,  and  show  the  world  America  means  what  it 

says  about  Democracy!" 


IT'S  nice  to  have  radio's  "bad  boy," 
Red  Skelton,  back  in  the  fold  after 
his  stint  in  the  Army.  He's  reached 
his  stride  by  now,  and  the  programs 
are"  like  the  old  ones  in  fun  and  flavor, 
only  more  so.  They  leave  a  pleasant 
taste  at  the  end  of  an  evening  already 
packed  with  more  good  comedy  shows 
than  any  other  night  of  the  week.  Skel- 
ton is  heard  Tuesdays,  10:30  P.M.,  EST, 
on  NBC.  .  .  .  You  can  have  the  sort  of 
show  you  like,  whatever  your  taste,  in 
the  half -hour  between  7  and  7:30  P.M., 
EST.  One  sponser  has  taken  the  half 
hour,  split  it  up  into  two  fifteen-minute 
periods,  and  then  "split  the  network" 
on  each  of  these  quarter  hours,  so  that 
actually  four  shows  go  on  during  the 
half  hour.  At  seven  until  a  quarter 
after,  some  of  the  stations  on  CBS  carry 
Mommie  and  the  Men,  some  of  them  the 
Jack  Kirkwood  Show.  Starting  at  7:15, 
part  of  the  network  carries  the  Jack 
Smith  Show,  part  your  old  Vic  and 
Sade.  .  .  .  Don't  skip  Saturday,  you 
daytime  listeners — your  favorite  serial 
characters  may  be  taking  a  weekend 
vacation,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that 
there  isn't  good,  meaty  listening  en- 
joyment for  you,  just  the  same.  CBS, 
for  instance,  has  three  bang-up  dra- 
matic shows  straight  in  a  row,  half 
an  hour  each  from  noon  until  1:30* 
EST — Theatre  of  Today,  Stars  Over 
Hollywood  and  Grand  Central-  Sta- 
tion, in  that  order.  And  as  a  sort 
of  dessert  after  the  main  dish  of  drama 
comes  the  County  Fair  for  another  half 
hour.  ...  If  your  children  are  a  bit 
young  for  the  rough-and-tough  va- 
riety of  radio  kids'  shows,  don't  forget 
these  three  really  good  ones,  which 
have  consistently  won  the  praise  of 
doctors,  parent  -  and  -  teacher  associa- 
tions and  the  like  over  the  years: 
Mutual's  Land  of  the  Lost,  CBS's  Let's 
Pretend  and  ABC's  Coast  to  Coast  on 
a  Bus. 

Recommended  Reading:  Next  month's 
Radio  Mirror  brings  you  living  por- 
traits of  Today's  Children.  .  .  .  An 
April  Fool's  Day  story  about  the  happy 
family  you've  grown  to  love  on  NBC's 
A  Date  With  Judy.  .  .  .  Martha  Tilton 
on  the  cover  .  .  .  the  second  in  the  Life 
Can  Be  Beauvtiful  series.  And  an  article 
by  House  of  Mystery's  Roger  Elliot  on 
how  fear  is  made  and  conquered. 
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"Hips  aren't  your 
big  problem,  Honey ! 


YOU  CAN  TAKE  your  hips  right  off  your 
mind,  Angel.  For  no  one  finds  fault 
with  your  figure! 

But  you'd  be  smart  to  exercise  a  little 
more  care  about  personal  charm.  Being 
streamlined,  you  know,  won't  protect  you 
against  underarm  odor.  Or  lessen  the  offense 
when  others  find  you  guilty. 

So  keep  right  on  trusting  your  bath— 
for  past  perspiration.  But  put  your  trust  in 


dependable  Mum  to  prevent  risk  of  future 
underarm  odor. 

Creamy,  snowy-white  Mum  smooths  on 
in  30  seconds.  Keeps  you  fresh  and  free 
from  underarm  odor  all  day  or  evening. 
Helps  you  stay  nice  to  be  near. 

Mum  is  gende— is  harmless  to  skin  and 
fabrics.  Won't  dry  out  in  the  jar  or  form  ir- 
ritating crystals.  So  why  take  chances  with 
your  charm  when  you  can  be  sure  with 
Mum?  Ask  for  a  jar  of  it  today. 


For  Sanitary  Napkins — Mum  is  gentle,  safe, 

dependable . . .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 


^  TAKES   THE   ( 
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TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF 
PERSPIRATION 
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Charm  is  the  eye-opening,  heart- 
opening  magic  that  would  keep  you 

remembering  lovely  singer  Dinah 
Shore  even  if  she  never  sang  a  note. 


IF  a  fairy  godmother  offered  you  the 
gift  of  beauty  or  charm,  you'd  prob- 
ably take  charm,  for  you'd  know 
that  charm  is  magic  more  potent,  more 
lasting  than  looks  ...  it  wins  more 
friends,  it  opens  more  doors. 

According  to  Dinah  Shore,  singing 
star  of  Open  House,  on  the  air  every 
Thursday  night,  "Charm  is  the  very 
best  inside  of  you,  expressed  by  your 
clothes,  speech,  voice  and  manners.  A 
girl  who  is  charming  radiates  a  warmth 
and  vitality.  She  is  friendly,  anxious 
to  please  others  and  sincere  in  her 
pleasant  attitude  toward  friends  as  well 
as  strangers." 

With  Dinah's  definition  as  a  guide, 
any  girl  can  practice  and  make  perfect 
on  charm.  It  comes  down  to  a  matter 
of  polishing  the  fine  details  of  looking 
and  living  graciously. 

Charm  is  still  charm  in  a  hovel  or  a 
mansion,  but  it  gets  a  better  audience 
when  your  make-up  is  right,  when  you 
wear  the  colors  that  set  you  off  like  a 
diamond  on  black  velvet;  when  you 
wear  necklines  that  suit  your  face,  look 
»right  with  your  perfectly  chosen  hair 
style;  when  all  the  little  matters  of 
good  grooming  are  properly  attended 
to,  seams  straight,  clothes  well  pressed, 
well  brushed,  gloves  spotless,  hat  veils 
crisp,  and  so  on.  You  don't  wear  cock- 
tail dresses  to  an  office  or  slacks  when 
you  should  look  feminine,  for  good 
taste  is  also  a  facet  of  charm. 

With  clothes  and  make-up  completely 
right,  the  girl  who  is  charming  forgets 
herself,  for  a  large  part  of  charm  is  an 
,  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  lives 
and  conversations  of  others.  She  trains 
herself  to  remember  names  and  birth- 
days, to  write  thank-you  notes  the  mo- 
ment they're  due.  Her  courtesy  and 
kindness  are  genuine  and  are  not  saved 
for  outsiders  alone.  She  is  a  good  lis- 
tener, the  girl  who  gets  more  fun  doing 
for  others  than  she  does  for  herself. 
She's  generous  in  her  opinions,  gives 
others  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

She  is  by  no  means  a  mouse,  yet  she 
doesn't  laugh  raucously,  argue  heatedly, 
contradict  or  interrupt.  She  doesn't 
talk  loudly,  yammer  to  be  heard — but 
instead  speaks  quietly  with  her  lips  and 
tongue,  not  her  jaws.  By  not  trying  to 
dominate  the  party,  she  dominates  it 
because  she's  comfortable  to  be  near  . . . 
she  makes  you  feel  good.  Under  that 
calm,  unflustered  exterior,  you  know 
she's  very  much  alive,  very  interested 
in  you  and  life  in  general. 

When  you  think  of  charm,  you  think 
of  gracefulness  too,  and  a  girl's  ability 
to  enter  a  crowded  room  of  strangers 
without  fidgeting,  stumbling,  knocking 
things  over.  The  woman  with  charm 
has  poise.  She  doesn't  plop  herself 
down  in  a  chair,  but  sits  down  slowly, 
easily.  She  sits  tall  but  not  stiff.  And 
as  you  see  her  walk  across  a  room  or 
down  a  street,  you  think  of  a  queen, 
for  she  walks  proudly,  head  high,  never 
turning  around  to  stare,  but  keeping 
her  bright  eyes  very  muph  ahead. 


Wet  Feet?  Cold  Feet? 
Look  out  for  a  Cold! 

GARGLE  with  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC! 


Germs  Reduced  up  to 
96.7%  in  Tests 

Fifteen  minutes  after  a  Listerine  An- 
tiseptic gargle,  tests  showed  bacterial 
reductions  on  mouth  and  throat  sur- 
faces ranging  up  to  96.7%,  and  up  to 
80%  one  hour  after  a  Listerine  Anti- 
septic gargle. 

THE  "SECONDARY  INVADERS 

These  are  some  types  of  the  threat- 
ening germs  that  cause  so  much  of  the 
misery  of  a  cold  when  they  invade  the 
body  through  throat  membranes. 


mu':\ 


TOP  ROW,  left  to  tight:  Pneumococcus  Type  III,  Pneumococ- 
cus  Type  IV,  Streptococcus  Viridans,  Friedlander's  Bacillus. 
BOTTOM  ROW,  left  to  right:  Streptococcus  Hemolyticus, 
Bacillus  influenzae.  Micrococcus  Catarrhatis,  Staphylococcus 
Aureus. 


'"T'HIS  pleasant  precaution,  taken 
-L  early  and  often,  may  help  head  off 
a  cold  or  lessen  its  severity. 

Wet  or  cold  feet,  like  fatigue,  drafts, 
sudden  temperature  changes,  can 
lower  body  resistance  so  that  germs 
called  the  "secondary  invaders"  find 
it  easier  to  invade  throat  tissue.  When 
they  do,  they  produce  much  of  the 
misery  you  know  all  too  well. 


How  Listerine  Antiseptic  Can  Help 

This  delightful  antiseptic  reaches 
way  back  on  throat  surfaces  to  kill 
millions  of  these  "secondary  invad- 
ers" .  :  .  gives  Nature  a  helping 
hand  in  halting  the  mass  invasion  of 
germs. 

Naturally,  plenty  of  rest,  warmth, 
and  light  foods  will  help  immeasur- 
ably in  fighting  off  the  :nfection. 


Fewer  Colds  in  Tests 
You  need  only  look  at  Listerine's 
impressive  record  made  in  tests  over 
12  years  to  see  how  helpful  it  can  be. 
Consider: 

That  those  who  gargled  with 
Listerine  Antiseptic  twice  a  day 
had  fewer  colds  and  usually  mild- 
er colds  than  those  who  did  not 
gargle  .  .  .  and  fewer  sore  throats. 

Lambert  PHARMACALCo.5r.Lo»«,Afo. 


WHAT'S  IIW 

from  Coast  to  Coast 


By   DALE   BANKS 


(above)  Involved  in 
mysterious  doings  on 
CBS's  daily  Perry 
Mason  is  pretty 
Blanche  Gladstone. 
The  Battle  of  Music 
degenerates  from 
words  into  action  as 
Raymond  Paige  tries 
to  calm  Deems  Tay- 
lor (left)  and  Leon- 
ard Feather  on  the 
Sunday  NBC  show. 


WHEN  we  heard  that  Taylor  Grant 
and  Richard  Tobin  were  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  the  shakes 
— they're  the  two  men  responsible  for 
ABC's  Headline  Edition  program — we 
weren't  the  least  bit  surprised.  Plain 
newscasters  and  commentators  lead  a 
hectic  enough  life.  These  two  had  to 
think  up  for  themselves  the  idea  of 
getting  real,  live  interviews  with  the 
most  significant  news  personality  of 
each  day — every  day. 

The  show  goes  on  the  air  at  7  P.M. 
(EST),  but  work  on  the  show  begins  in 
the  morning.  Taylor  Grant  starts  his 
day  by  going  through  all  the  news- 
papers and  the  news  on  the  wire 
services.  He  selects  and  chops  and  clips 
and,  by  eleven  o'clock,  he's  ready  for 
a  conference  with  Richard  Tobin.  At 
that  daily  conference,  they  have  to 
decide  which  of  the  prominent  figures 
who've  been  making  headline  news  in 
the  past  twenty  four  hours  should  be 
approached  for  the  program. 

Once,  it  was  all  set  by  two  in  the 
afternoon  that  heavyweight  champion 
Joe  Louis  was  to  go  on  the  air.  But, 
at  six  o'clock,  his  manager  reported 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  Louis,  who 
had  last  been  seen  on  a  golf  course. 
Another  time,  during  the  uprising  in 
Argentina,  the  transmitter  was  kept 
open  all  day  for  the  ABC  correspond- 


That's  a  nice  thing  the  Tom  Mix 
radio  crew  is  doing.  When  the  original 
cowboy  was  alive,  he  made  a  yearly 
visit  to  the  St.  Louis  Fireman's  Benefit 
Pension  Association,  and  put  on  a  real 
show  for  the  invalid  kids.  Now,  in 
memory  of  the  great  cowboy's  personal 
interest  in  the  organization,  the  "Tom 
Mix"  of  radio — otherwise  known  as 
Curley  Bradley — and  the  entire  troupe 
from  the  program,  recently  made  a 
similar  trip  and  put  on  a  bang-up 
Western  show  for  the  shut-ins. 
*         *         * 

Have  you  heard  Request  Perform- 
ance yet?  It's  a  CBS  show  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  9:00  EST.  It's  put  on  by 
the  Masquers'  Club,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  theatrical  organizations  in 
the  country,  numbering  among  its 
members  about  six  hundred  of  the  most 
illustrious    names    in    show    business. 

It  all  started  about  twenty  years  ago 
when    a    small    group    of     Broadway 
actors,  working  in  Hollywood,  got  to- 
(Contivned  on  page  8) 


Toni  Darnay  is  Evelyn  Winters, 
of  Columbia's  popular  daytime 
serial,  heard  every  Monday 
through  Friday,  10:30  P.M.  EST. 


DEAR    MRS.  JOSEPH    COTTEN: 

think  you're  lucky*.. to  be  so  lovely 
yourself  ...and  to  be  married  to  such  a 
distinguished  star  of  the  screen. 

Yours, 

Tancee 


At  last  I  ve  round  it  — 

tke  periect  cake  make-up! 

Scores  of  cake  make-ups  came  to  Hollywood  ahead  of  ilfr 
Tangee  Petal-Finish  Cake  Make-Up.  Some  were  fine  in 
one  way. . .  some  in  another.  Then  Constance  Luft  Huhn's 
newest  creation  arrived  and  took  the  motion  picture 
colony  by  storm  because  it's  ideal  in  every  way.  You'll 
find  that  Tangee  Petal-Finish  Cake  Make-Up  is  so  very 
easy  to  apply . . .  stays  on  for  so  many  extra  hours  ...  is 
designed  to  be  oh-so-kind  to  your  skin!  And  you  don't 
look  — or  feel  — as  if  you  were  wearing  a  mask. 

Tke  tkrill  01  Satin -Finisk! 

Yes,  it  is  a  thrill  to  find  a  lipstick  that  does  not  run  or 
smear  . . .  that  means  lips  not  too  dry,  riot  too  moist . . . 
that  stays  on  for  extra  hours.  And  that's  what  Constance 
Luft  Huhn  has  done  for  your  "lip-appeal". . .  by  creating 
the  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipstick.  Today's  smartest  colors 
are  Tangee  Gay-Red,  Red-Red  and  Medium-Red. 


CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN.Head 

of  the  House  of  Tangee  and  one  of 
America's  foremost  authorities  on 
beauty  and  make-up.  Among  Mrs. 
Huhn's  recent  triumphs  are  the 
famous  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lip- 
stick, and  the  new  Tangee  Petal- 
Finish  Cake  Ntake-Up. 
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Looking  down  into  mirror,  apply 
mascara  clear  to  end  of  lashes. 
Hold  brush  there  till  lashes  "set". 
(About  30  seconds.)  Wipe  brush 
clean  with  half  Sitroux  Tissue. 
( SAVE  Sitroux!  * )  Go  over  lashes 
to  separate.  Apply  mascara  to  up- 
per lashes  only  for  "natural"  look. 
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To  extend  eyebrows,  remove  al- 
most all  mascara  from  brush  with 
half  Sitroux  Tissue.  Brush  brows 
the  wrong  way  to  pick  up  tiny 
hairs.  Then  brush  back  into  place. 
If  necessary,  sketch  in  hair -like 
lines  with  eyebrow  pencil. 
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At  bedtime,  use  eye -cream  gen- 
erously. Gently  work  out  toward 
temple  under  eye  —  back  toward 
nose  on  eyelid.  Remove  excess  with 
Sitroux.  Keep  Sitroux  handy  for 
facial  cleansings,  manicures,  dozens 


*  Tissue  manufacturer,  are 

r  ;^lsshorr  rtnoing 

like  all  others,  we  are  making  the  fine 
quality  tissues  passible  under  present 
Haitians.  For  yaur  understanding ,-nd 
po.ienc.-our  appreciate  and  thank,. 

SITROUX 

\gSS*  TISSUES 


Though  Red  Skelton  spent 
two  years  in  the  Army,  his 
"Junior"  doesn't  seem  a 
day  older  (Tuesdays  on  NBC). 


(Continued  from  page  6). 
gether  to  renew  old  friendships.  The 
Masquers  did  more  than  talk  about  old 
times  on  the  "boards".  They  got  a  club- 
house where  they  erected  a  stage  and 
put  on  weekly  performances  of  one  act 
plays  and  vaudeville  skits,  just  to  keep 
their  hands  in,  as  it  were.  Later,  they 
even  started  some  short  film  projects 
on  their  own.  Three  years  ago,  they 
launched  a  war  service  group  to  put 
on  shows  for  servicemen  visiting  Holly- 
wood. Within  a  month,  these  weekly 
programs  for  servicemen  became  ten- 
act  vaudeville  bills,  with  such  stars  as 
John  Charles  Thomas,  Jose  Iturbi, 
Cary  Grant,  Roy  Rogers,  Nelson  Eddy 
and  hundreds  of  others  taking  part. 
During  the  war,  an  average  weekly 
audience  of  three  hundred  servicemen 
was  entertained  this  way. 

*  *         * 

We're  glad  to  hear  George  (The 
Real)  McCoy  back  on  the  radio.  He's 
back  from  the  Army — and  nights  when 
you  can't  sleep  you'll  listen  to  his 
glib  and  lively  chatter  in  the  wee 
hours.  He's  emceeing  the  WJZ  All 
Night  Show  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days from  one  to  six  A.M. 

Before  he  went  into  the  Army,  Mc- 
Coy was  well  knowr  in  radio  circles 
for  his  famous  sidewalk  interviews. 
He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Army,  but 
that  didn't  keep  him  from  continuing 
his  sidewalk  chatter  over  a  micro- 
phone. In  fact,  he  was  a  favorite  of 
thousands  in  the  service,  who  attended 
his  GI  radio  sessions  in  Algiers  and 
Rome.  He  got  them  with  his  famous 
opening  line,  "Is  there  anybody  here 
from  out  of  town?" 

*  *         * 

Here's  a  cute  twist  on  that  old  cry 
that's  been  raising  such  a  furore  in  the 
transportation  business.  Everyone's 
pretty  well  up  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  50,000  girls  in  England  who 
want  to  come  over  here  to  join  their 
GI  husbands.  But  CBS  correspondent 
Richard  Hottelet  reports  that  one  lone 
male  voice  has  been  added  to  those 
50,000  pleaders.  He's  an  Englishman 
who  married  a  WAC  and  wants  to 
come  over  as  a  GI  groom. 


Milo  Boulton  (below)  is 

master  of  ceremonies  on  CBS's 

We,  The  People,  broadcast 

Sunday  nights  at  10:30  EST. 
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How  to  get  a  break  department.  Ed- 
die Cantor  "discovered"  Thelma  Car- 
penter last  year — so  all  the  stories  in 
the  newspapers  said.  And  it  all  sounded 
as  though  she  had  not  been  around  and 
done  things  before  that.  That's  the  way 
those  "discovery"  stories  always  sound. 

Actually,  it  wasn't  Eddie  Cantor  who 
really  found  Thelma.  It  was  Eddie's 
daughter,  Marilyn,  who  saw  Thelma's 
act  at  the  Ruban  Bleu  in  New  York 
and  persuaded  her  father  to  go  and 
hear  the  young  Negro  singer.  That  and 
Thelma's  performance  in  "Memphis 
Bound"  were  what  led  to  her  contract 
on  the  Eddie  Cantor  show. 

But  Thelma's  been  around  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact,  when  she  was  seven 
years  old,  she  arranged  her  own  first 
radio  audition. 

Thelma  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and 
learned  how  to  read  and  write  at  home 
before  she  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  Even  earlier  than  that,  she  was 
a  fan  of  WNYC's  Kiddies'  Hour.  She 
decided  to  try  for  it  herself,  very  sure 
she  could  make  a  hit  because  she  al- 
ways made  a  hit  singing  at  neighbor- 
hood entertainments  and  parties.  So, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  station — and 
got  an  audition  and  made  many  ap- 
pearances, off  and  on,  after  that. 

When  she  was  fifteen,  Thelma  won 
an  amateur  contest  at  the  Apollo 
Theatre  in  Harlem  and  that  launched 
her  on  a  strenuous  schedule  of  going 
to  school  daytimes  and  singing  in  night 
clubs  at  night.  For  several  years,  her 
mother  escorted  her  home  every  even- 
ing from  her  singing  dates. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  getting  pointers 
at  home  from  her  grandfather,  who 
sang  in  church  choirs  and  frowned  on 
swing,  and  from  her  mother,  who  had 
wistful  memories  of  a  brief  career  as 
a  dancer.  After  she  finished  Girls  Com- 
mercial High  School  in  Brooklyn, 
Thelma  sang  with  name  bands  and 
toured  for  two  years  with  Count  Basie. 

So  her  first  big  radio  job  is  not  an 
overnight  thing,  at  all.  The  girl  worked 
hard  for  the  poise  she  has  and  there's 
solid  experience  to  account  for  the 
professional  smoothness  of  her  per- 
formances. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


GOM/£TOWVV£ABABY? 


Yes,  it's  free  ...  if  you're  expecting  a 
baby,  send  coupon  below  for  your 
wonderful  Mermen  Baby  Bundle! 
You'll  receive:  1.  New  Baby  Care 
Guide,  latest  instructions.  2.  Beau- 
tiful new  book  of  2000  names  for 
baby,  and  meanings.  3.  Perfumed 
Sachet  Card  for  baby's  clothes.  4. 
Helpful  Shopping  List  of  baby 
needs.  5.  Generous  sample  bottle 
of  Mermen  Antiseptic  Baby  Oil, 
good  for  many  applications! 


IMPORTANT!  Millions  of  mothers  know 
that  by  smoothing  Mennen  Anti- 
septic Baby  Oil  on  baby's  body 
daily,  you  help  keep  baby's  deli- 
cate skin  lovely,  comfy,  glowing 
with  health.  Most  doctors,  hospi- 
tals and  nurses*  say  Mennen  Baby 
Oil  is  best  for  baby.  Being  antisep- 
tic, Mennen  Baby  Oil  helps  pre- 
vent urine  irritation,  diaper  rash, 
many  other  troubles.  And  Mennen 
babies  smell  so  sweet.  Get  both 
Mennen  Baby  Oil  and  Mennen 
Baby  Powder  now,  to  have  for 
baby's  first  day  home 


1.  Famous  Guide  on  baby  care. 

2.  New  book  of  2000  names  for  baby. 

3.  Lovely  Perfumed  Sachet  Card. 

4.  Helpful  Baby  Shopping  List. 

5.  Generous  sample  bottle  of  Mennen 
Antiseptic  Baby  Oil,  best  for  baby. 


flMTISSPTK  BABY  OIL 


drmSSPTK  BABY  POWDER 


*Acc.  to  surveys. 

Ask  for  Money-Saver 
sizes 


SEND 


THIS 


loUPOHjOpM^ 


Dept.MC,The  Mennen  Co.,  Newark  4,  N.J. 

Send  me  at  once  the  Mennen  Baby  Bundle 

absolutely  free,  as  I'm  expecting  a  baby 

about: 

Date 


(Write  approximate  date  you  expect  baby) 


Name 

Address.. 
City 


State.. 


A  S/xfemr  Mud 


Stronger  Grip 

...Watch  your  "Good-looks 
Score"  go  up  and  up  when 
you  use  DeLong  Bob  Pins  to 
give  your  hair-do  that  smooth, 
new  uncluttered  look. 

It's  the  'Stronger  Qrip"  in 
DeLong  Bob  Pins  that  makes 
them  so  different  from  bob 
pins  of  the  wishy-washy  type... 

Stronger  Grip 

Won't  Slip  Out 


Quality  Manufacturers  for  Over  50  years 

BOB   PINS  HAIR   PINS  SAFETY   PINS 

SNAP  FASTENERS         STRAIGHT  PINS 

HOOKS  &   EYES  HOOK  &   EYE  TAPES 

SANITARY   BELTS 
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mm  the  MUSIC 


Comedian  Joe  E.  Brown, 
about  to  start  on  a  road  trip, 
gets  travel  advice  from 
bandleader  Georgie  Auld,  just 
in  from  a  nationwide 
tour.  (Right)  Singer  Dick  Todd, 
a  Canadian  import,  is 
star  of  the  CBS  Hit  Parade. 


By   KEN   ALDEN 


E 


RANK  SINATRA  is  doing  fine  and 
sincere  work  in  trying  to  help  curb 
juvenile  delinquency  and  racial  dis- 
crimination, but  his  well-wishers  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  talk 
to  him  as  a  regular  fellow.  He  has  more 
advisers  than  a  White  House  official 
and  more  stooges  than  an  Olsen  and 
Johnson  show.  I  know  of  an  important 
radio  star  who  tried  to  get  Frankie  on 
the  telephone  for  almost  a  week  with- 
out success.  When  he  came  east  re- 
cently he  drove  CBS  executives  frantic, 
insisting  on  a  particular  broadcasting 
studio  which  at  the  time  was  housing 
another  show. 

Sinatra   is   now   an    institution,    and 
deservedly  so,  but  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  him  to  lose  friends  because  of  it. 
♦         *         * 

Credit  Joan  Edwards,  female  star  of 
Your  Hit  Parade,  with  radio's  newest 
trend — a  stand  by  for  mike  performers. 
For  the  past  year  and  a  half  Joan  has 
had  an  understudy  for  her  Hit  Parade 
chores.  The  idea  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism  when  Joan  first  in- 
troduced it  but  now  Joan  has  proved 
it  to  be  a  practical  idea  and  it's  catch- 
ing on  witl|i  other  busy  radio  per- 
formers.      / 

What  does  a  radio  stand  by  do? 


In  addition  to  being  available  in  case 
Joan  is  unable  to  make  her  radio  show 
(because  of  illness),  the  stand  by  re- 
hearses with  the  band  during  the  long 
hours  of  orchestral  polishing.  She 
serves  as  a  guinea  pig  for  CBS  "engi- 
neers when  they  test  proper  acoustical 
placements.  This  relieves  Joan  of  a 
number  of  painstaking  hours  on  broad- 
cast day  and  relieves  the  star's  vocal 
strain. 

Joan's  stand  by  is  lovely  Peggy 
Mann,  a  rising  star  in  her  own  right. 


It  cost  Ginny  Simms  a  pretty  penny 
(something  like  $5,000)  to  visit  her 
new  in-laws.  Ginny's  CBS  show  usually 
originates  from  Hollywood.  If  Ginny 
desires  to  broadcast  from  any  place  else 
she  must  assume  the  additional  ex- 
penses. Ginny  and  her  new  and  hand- 
some groom,  Hyatt  Dehn,  wanted  to 
come  to  New  York  to  visit  Dehn's  folks 
last  month,  and  so  Ginny  had  to  take 
her  entire  radio  troupe  along  for  thi 
ride  and  the  broadcasts. 
*         *         * 

Abe  Lyman  vigorously  denies  he  has 
retired  from  the  bandstand.  After  a 
lengthy  layoff,  the  veteran  is  regroup- 
ing an  organization  on  the  west  coast. 
His  wife,  singer  Rose  Blaine,  will,  of 


^/jr&-s.  Stn/m's '  Ttivttreb  Sew 


Jack  Smith 

RADIO'S    NEWEST    STAR 

WITH  A  SONG  IN  HIS  HEART 

AND  A  SMILE  IN  HIS 

VOICE    FOR   YOU 


StCWUwty  JACK   SMITH 

WITH  DON  HANCOCK,  EARL  SHELDON'S  ORCHESTRA 
AND  A  NEVER-ENDING  PARADE  OF 


FAMOUS   GUEST   STARS 

CBS  STATIONS- EVERY  NIGHT 

MONDAY   THRU    FRIDAY 
TUNE  IN-SEE  LOCAL  PAPER  FOR  EXACT  TIME  OF  BROADCAST 
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/7NT1MATE  05  dusk...  intriguing 
G*  01  the  lengthening  thadows  of 
twilight  .  .  .  stirring  at  thOt  flrtt 
star-canopied  moment  alone  .  .  . 
EVENTIDE  beckoni  and  captivates 
.  .  .  heighten*  a  subtle  awareness 
of  YOU,  Lovely  Lady!  Hi»  heart 
will  be  yours  forever  to  have  ond 
to  hold. 


DUCHESS  D'ANORE,  U5  N.  Clark  SI..  Chicago  2 
PImm  Mod  ma  2  pursesUa  Samplers  ol  Duchess 
D'Andre    I  enclose  25c  to  cover  cotl  of  packing, 

muling  end  Government  Tai.  p.. 

Nima 

Addrtst 

City 


course,    be    Lyman's    featured    soloist. 

*  *         * 

Happiest  radio  star  in  Hollywood  is 
Dinah  Shore.  Her  husband  George 
Montgomery  just  got  his  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  and  is  home 
again.  George  is  back  making  pictures 
at   20th   Century-Fox. 

*  *         * 
Frank    Sinatra    is    backing    Buddy 

Rich's  new  band  to  the  tune  of  some 
$25,000,  the  trade  reports.  Rich  was 
formerly  Tommy  Dorsey's  star  drum- 
mer .  .  .  Sinatra  and  Harry  James  may 
build  a  massive  ballroom  on  the  west 
coast,  the  first  of  a  proposed  string  of 
toe-tapping   institutions. 

*  *         * 

The  heaviest  buildup  of  the  new 
year  will  go  behind  ex-GI  singer 
Johnny  Desmond,  who  gained  fame 
singing   with  the   Glenn  Miller  band. 

*  *         * 

Singer  Margaret  Whiting,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  famous  song  writer, 
Dick  Whiting,  married  film  star  Wil- 
liam Eythe. 

*  *         * 

Artie  Shaw's  fourth  wife  is  beautiful 
Ava  Gardner,  considered  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  of  all  screen  starlets. 
Ava  was  formerly  Mickey  Rooney's 
bride.  Incidentally  Artie  and  RCA- 
Victor  have  broken  off  and  Artie  will 
seek  another  recording  company. 

*  *         * 
Andy  Russell  and  his  new  wife,  Delia 

Norrell,  had  a  unique  honeymoon. 
They  visited  west  coast  disc  jockeys 
and  made  personal  appearances  on  the 
air. 

*  *         * 
Woody  Herman  is  taking  acting  and 

poise  lessons  to  further  his  career  in 
motion  pictures.  This  shouldn't  be  too 
difficult  for  Woody.  When  he  was  a  kid 
he  played  in  Penrod  and  Sam  sketches 
in  vaudeville. 

HOT  TODDY 


Although  Dick  Todd,  the  new  Hit 
Parade  baritone,  is  several  lengthy 
strides  behind  Crosby,  Sinatra,  Haymes, 
and  Como  in  the  swoon  sweepstakes, 
the  redheaded  singer  is  determined  to 
narrow  the   distance   in  1946. 


Bea  Wain's  new  radio  spot  is 
as  featured  vocalist  on  Star- 
light Serenade,  Thursdays  on 
Mutual,  9:30  to  10  P.M.  EST. 
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She  Knew 
What  Ske  Waiifd 

•  • .  and  she  stopped  at  nothing  to  get  it! 


ELLEN  BERENT  was  one  of  the  world's 
most  breathrtakingly  desirable  women. 
But  beneath  a  loveliness  that  made  men  gasp 
was  the  soul  of  a  tigress — with  a  ferocity  that 
knew  no  bounds ;  respected  no  laws ;  tore  to 
shreds  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman,  or  child 
whose  most  innocent  action  aroused  her  insane 
jealousy  I 

No  wonder  the  New  York  Times  stated  that 
Leave  Her  to  Heaven  (the  million-copy  best- 
seller you  can  now  have  FREE)  "will  hypnotize 
you  until  you  have  turned  the  last  page!"  For 
here  is  a  woman  whose  passionate  career  will 


hold  you  spellbound.  Her  whole  being  fiames 
into  deadly  rage  if  she  is  forced  to  share  even 
a  tiny  part  of  a  man's  love  with  anyone  else — 
or  with  any  thing. 

Her  devouring  love  gorged  itself  like  a  wild 
animal  after  a  jungle  triumph.  Her  lies  and 
betrayals  tore  the  heartstrings  of  others  with 
crafty  cunning.  Her  jealousy — as  racking  as 
a  never-ending  heartburn — bit  like  acid  into 
every  life  that  touched  her  own.  This  woman, 
who  gave  too  little  and  took  too  much,  stopped 
at  nothing  to  get  what  she  wanted  I 


BOTH  FREE— This  MILLION-COPT   Best-Seller  Which  Has  Just 
Been  Made. Info  A  Smash-Hit  Movie 

Leave  Her 
to  Heaven 

and  ALSO 

DeMAUPASSANT 


SHORT 
STORIES  OF 


LEAVE  HER  TO  HEAVEN  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  love  stories  Of  our  time.  And  now  you 
may  have  it — FREE — as  a  New  Membership  Gift  from 
"America's  Biggest  Bargain  Book  Club"  1 

In  addition,  you  ALSO  receive,  FREE,  Short  Stories  of  De 
Maupassant,  containing  over  fifty  tales  of  love,  hate,  intrigue, 
jealousy,  passion  and  madness — complete  and  unexpurgated,  the 
frankest  stories  of  their  kind  ever  written ! 

Read  of  Ball-of-Fat,  buxom  girl  of  easy  virtue — and  what  she 
did  1  Read  Love,  Mademoiselle  Fifi,  Story  of  a  Farm  Girl,  Bed 
No.  29 — and  all  the  best  works  of  this  master  of  daring  realism ! 

Our  Double-Gift  to  You— Both  These  Books  FREE! 


EACH  month  ONE  of  the  Book  League's  selec- 
tions is  a  modern  best-seller  by  a  famous  author 
like  Ben  Ames  Williams,  Somerset  Maugham, 
Ernest  Hemingway — selling  for  $2.50  and  up  in 
the  publisher's  edition. 

AND  EVERY  MONTH  YOU  RECEIVE  A 
BpNUS  BOOK — a  masterpiece  of  immortal  litera- 
ture. These  classics  are  uniformly  bound.  They 
grow  into  a  handsome  lifetime  matched  library. 
The  great  authors  in  this  series  include  Shakespeare, 
Poe,  Balzac,  Zola,  etc. 

This  club  builds  for  you  a  library  containing  the 
best  of  the  new  best-sellers  AND  the  best  of  the 
older  masterpieces. 


You   Do   NOT   Have  to   Take   Every 
Selection 

The  NEW  book  plus  the  BONUS  book  sent  you 
each  month  are  valued  at  $3. 50  to  $4.00  in  the 
publisher's  edition.  But  you  get  BOTH  for  only 
$1,491 


You  do  NOT  have  to  accept  each  monthly  selec- 
tion and  BONUS  book;  only  six  of  your  own  choice 
during  the  year  to  fulfill  your  membership  require- 
ment. There  are  no  membership  dues;  no  further 
cost  or  obligation. 


Accept  This  Trial    Membershi 
No  Obligation 


Send  the  coupon  without  money.  Read  these 
two  gift  books  for  five  days.  If  they  do  not 
convince  you  that  this  IS  "America's  Biggest 
Bargain  Book  Club,"  simply  return  them;  pay 
nothing.  But  if  these  volumes  DO  demonstrate 
that  subscribing  to  the  Book  League  is  the  wisest 
move  a  reader  can  make  today,  then  keep  them  as  a 
gift;  your  subscription  will  begin  with  next  month's 
new  selection  and  BONUS  book.  Mail  coupon  for 
your  TWO  FREE  BOOKS  NOWl  BOOK 
LEAGUE  OF.  AMERICA,  Dept.  MWG-3,  Garden 
City.  N.  Y. 


Mail  this 
Coupon  to 

BOOK  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  MWG-3,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me— FREE— Leave  Her  to  Heaven  and 
Short  Stories  of  De  Maupassant.  Within  5  days  I 
may  return  them  if  I  wish,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tlon.  Otherwise,  I  will  keep  them  as  a  gift,  and  con- 
tinue to  receive  forthcoming  new  monthly  selections 
and  BONUS  books— at  only  $1.49  plus  few  cents 
postage,    for    BOTH    books. 

However,  1  do  NOT  have  to  accept  each  month's 
new  selection  and  BONUS  book:  only  six  of  my  own 
choice  during  the  year  to  fulfill  my  membership 
requirement.  There  are  no  membership  dues  for 
me   to  pay:    no   further   cost  or  obligation. 

MR.     ) 

MRS.    • 
MISS  ) 


(Please    print    plainly! 


Age.  please. 

Occupation If  under   21 

D  HANDSOME  DE  LUXE  BINDING:  Check  box  If  you 
wish  your  masterpieces  (monthly  BONUS  books)  In 
simulated  leather,  silver  stamped,  for  onlv  40c 
extra  monthly.  We  will  then  also  send  vnur'  FREE 
gift  copy  of  Short  Stories  of  De  Maupassant  In  tbls 
ulnding — at  no  extra  charge. 
Slightly    higher 
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Flatterers  these — for  oh,  what 

exciting  things  they  do  for  your  feet 

Young,  smart  and  just  a  tiny 

bit  frivolous — and  made, 

of  course,  in  wonderful 

leathers. 


some  styles 
slightly  higher 
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Dick  hasn't  any  super  strategy  blue- 
printed for  his  campaign  to  reach  the 
top  broadcasting  brackets. 

"I'm  just  counting  on  the  luck  of  the 
Irish,"  he  told  me  as  we  lunched  at 
Toots  Shor's  establishment,  between 
CBS  rehearsals,  "and  the  fun  I  get  out 
of  singing.  But  one  thing  you  can  count 
on.  I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  it 
either  way."  * 

Ever  since  Dick  left  his  native  Mon- 
treal he  has  had  no  trouble  getting  his 
smooth  Bing-like  baritone  enthusiastic 
audiences.  And  without  any  melodra- 
matic Alger  incidents  or  backstage 
musical  picture  scenarios. 

"This  may  disappoint  you,"  he  added, 
"but  I  was  never  the  hopeful  under- 
study who  stepped  in  on  opening  night 
when  the  star  took  suddenly  ill,  nor  did 
I  ever  miss  my  three  squares  a  day." 

A  careful  look  at  Dick's  burly  six- 
foot  frame  confirmed  this.  Physically 
he  could  make  two  Sinatras  and  have 
enough  meat  left  over  to  incorporate 
one  Andy  Russell.  He  has  more  trouble 
with  his  weight  than  with  his  larynx. 

The  genial  crooner  lost  position  and 
prominence  when,  in  1943,  he  formed 
his  own  USO  unit,  and  sang  in  over 
1,000  individual  shows  for  our  far- 
flung  GI's  in  Central  America,  Panama, 
the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Antilles.  It 
was  no  picnic.  Dick  and  his  little  band 
of  roving  entertainers,  including  a 
juggler,  a  comedy  team,  and  a  guitarist, 
were  often,  on  their  expeditions,  given 
ominous-looking  knives. 

"Not  to  fight  with,"  explained  Dick, 
"but  to  cut  through  jungle  paths  to 
reach  our  fighting  men  stuck  in  some 
god-forsaken  outposts." 

The  eighteen-months  trek  was  not 
without  danger.  Airplane  engine 
trouble  developed  over  Curento,  Ecua- 
dor, necessitating  a  forced  landing  on 
a  sandbar  in  the  Pacific.  The  entire 
lower  portion  of  the  plane  was  ripped 
off.   Miraculously,   no   one   was   killed. 

Dick  realized  that  this  trip  would  cut 
heavily  into  his  career's  progress.  But 
so  many  of  his  friends  had  joined  up 
and  many  of  them  had  given  their  lives 
that  Dick  was  genuinely  uncomfortable 
not  doing  something. 


WOHL  SHOE  COMPANY   •   ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


Gladys  Swarthout's  brilliant 
mezzo-soprano  voice  stars  on 
the  ABC  Fcrd  Hour  shows, 
Sunday  evenings  at  8:00  EST. 


"I  was  practically  sworn  into  the 
Marine  Corps  when  the  draft  age  was 
changed  and  I  got  another  deferment. 
I  figured  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
was  go  to  the  USO  and  get  the  kind  of 
rugged  route  that  would  have  me  per- 
forming where  there  was  real  action." 

He  got  what  he  asked  for,  did  his 
job,  and  then  came  back  to  the  U.  S. 
without  one. 

The  singer  wasn't  back  a  week  when, 
while  enjoying  a  leisurely  luncheon  in 
Louis  and  Armand's,  a  broadcasting 
hangout,  he  was  approached  with  the 
offer  to  join  the  Hit  Parade  and  suc- 
ceed Lawrence  Tibbett.  Todd  skipped 
dessert  and  signed  up. 

"And  you  can  tell  this  was  important. 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 


NEW  RECORDS 

(Each  month  Ken  Alden  picks  the 
most  popular  platters) 

FRANK  SINATRA:  F.S.  records 
in  words  and  music  the  theme  of 
his  nationwide  tolerance  lectures 
with  the  stirring  "House  I  Live 
In"  and  the  immortal  "America, 
the  Beautiful."  A  worthy  and 
patriotic  platter.  (Columbia) 
FREDDY  MARTIN:  Another 
dancetime  version  of  a  classic, 
with  Rachmaninoff's  Concerto  No. 
2  the  subject  matter.  Pianist 
Jack  Fina  is  the  ivory  hunter. 
A  pleasant  ballad,  "I'm  Glad  I 
Waited  For  You,"  is  on  the  back. 
(Victor) 

KING  COLE  TRIO:  An  infectious 
grooving  featuring  a  sure-fire  hit, 
"Come  To  Baby,  Do"  and  some 
Harlem  hash  titled  "Frim  Fram 
Sauce"  dished  out  with  rousing 
rhythm.  (Capitol)  Les  Brown 
(Columbia)  also  does  a  slick  job 
with  the  former  tune  with  some 
nice  pleading  by  Doris  Day. 
GENE  KRUPA:  The  drummer 
man  contributes  to  the  juke  box 
hatchery  with  "Chickery  Chick" 
and  the  British  import,  "Just  a 
Little  Fond  Affection."  Well 
done.  (Columbia) 
JO  STAFFORD:  Seems  this  fine 
singer  can't  do  anything  wrong. 
Another  slick  sampling  of  style 
and  smoothness  as  Jo  sings  the 
Parisian  hit  "Symphony"  and 
"Day  by  Day."  (Capitol) 
PERRY  COMO:  Two  appealing 
tunes  from  Perry's  new  film,  "Doll 
Face."  The  ballad  is  "Here  Comes 
Heaven  Again"  and  the  jump 
tune,  "Dig  You  Later"  is  sure  to 
get  plenty  of  hubba-hubba-hubba 
from  the  vets.  (Victor) 
STAN  KENTON:  "Artistry 
Jumps"  and  "Sittin'  and  A  Rock- 
in'  "  are  two  strictly  instrumental 
jump  tunes  enthusiastically  played 
and  highlighted  by  Stan's  piano 
and  Vido  Musso's  sterling  tenor 
sax  solos.  (Capitol) 
VAUGHN  MONROE:  Styne  and 
Cahn's  seasonal  "Let  It  Snow"  is 
pleasantly  sung  and  played  but 
the  reverse  "Sandman  Rides  the 
Trail"  is  strictly  for  nursery  sen- 
timentalists. (Victor) 
KAY  KYSER:  The  Ole  Prof  discs 
two  lovely  songs  from  the  film, 
"Yolanda  and  the  Thief," — 
"Angel"-  and  "Coffee  Time"  and 
the  carefully  arranged  orchestra- 
tions are  helped  by  two  new  and 
promising  singers,  Michael  Doug- 
las and  Lucyann  Polk.  (Columbia) 


A  special  process  keeps  Kleenex 

Luxuriously  Soft  - 
Dependably  Stron; 


Only  Kleenex*  has  the  Serv-a-Tissue  Box 
that  serves  up  just  one  double-tissue  at  a  time ! 


yom  nose  woivs- 

THERES  ONLY  ONE 
KLEENEX 


In  these  days  of  shortages  we  can't 
promise  you  all  the  Kleenex  you  want, 
at  all  times.  But  we  do  promise  you 
this:  we'll  always  keep  Kleenex  the 
finest  quality  tissue  that  can  be  made ! 

»T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofl. 


There  is  only  one  KLEENEX 
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Stops  t 
■Perspiration 

Troubles 
/faster 

THAN  YOU  SLIP  ON  YOUR  SUP 


Expect  postwar  miracles.  Look  for 
this  new,  excitingly  different  idea 
in  deodorants.  Ask  for  new  super-fast 
ODORONO  Cream  Deodorant... 
srops  perspiration  troubles  faster 
than  you  can  slip  on  your  slip. 
Because  it  contains  science's  most 
effective  perspiration  stopper. 

Affords  other  greatly  needed  blessings 
too :  Will  not  irritate  your  skin . . . 
or  harm  fine  fabrics ...  or  turn  gritty 
in  the  jar.  And  really  protects 
up  to  3  days. 

Change  to  ODORONO  Cream 
Deodorant— super-fast . . . 
super-modern . . .  excitingly  different. 

NEW,  Superfast 

ODORO-HO 

CREAM 

DEODORANT 
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Alto  591  and  10* 
Plus  Federal  Tax 

ODORONO  ICE  It  back  from  the  wars  . .  .  39* 


(OVER  ML 


One  of  the  §tars  of  NBCs  When  A  Girl  Marries 

is  fifteen-year-old,  wistfully  lovely  Anne  Francis,  who 

loves  cake,  Van  Johnson,  and  a  boogie  beat. 

By  ELEANOR   HARRIS 


BY  1948,  EVERY  eighteen-year-old 
lovely  in  New  York  had  better 
get  a  firm  clutch  on  her  latest 
swains — because  by  1948,  Anne  Francis 
will  be  eighteen  years  old  too!  Since 
she's  pretty  enough  at  fifteen  (which 
is  right  now)  to  knock  over  a  stag  line 
without  lifting  an  eyebrow — and  since 
she's  been  a  successful  career-girl  for 
seven  years  now — and  since  she  be- 
comes more  famous  every  week — the 
debs  of  the  1948  season  had  better  be 
prepared  for  a  hard  winter. 

Young  Anne  is  a  slim  and  grace- 
ful five  feet  six  inches,  with  flaxen- 
blonde  hair,  very  blue  eyes,  and  she's 
dressed  like  every  fifteen-year-old  you 
know:  in  flat  moccasin  shoes,  bobby 
sox,  a  sweater  and  skirt,  and  a  sports 
coat.  No  hat,  no  gloves,  no  makeup 
except  lipstick.  Her  beauty  secrets? 
"Soap,"  says  she,  "and  plenty  of  it!" 

She  is  the  only  child  of  a  most  sen- 
sible and  likable  couple  named  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Ward  Francis,  and 
with  them  she  lives  in  a  small  apart- 
ment in  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  a 
suburb  of  New  York  City.  When 
you  arrived  you  would  probably  find 
Anne  standing  over  the  kitchen  sink 
busily  bathing  (in  the  dish-pan,  with 
regular  soap  chips!)  her  pet  dog, 
who  is  a  three-year-old  black  Cocker 
Spaniel  named  Stubbs.  She  would 
doubtless  be  wearing  her  mother's 
apron  over  a  dress  that  would  defi- 
nitely be  Alice-blue  in  color  because 
so  are  nearly  all  her  dresses.  When 
she  finished  bathing  Stubbs  and  had 
taken  him  for  a  walk,  she  would  no 
doubt  ask  you  if  you'd  like  to   hear 


some  piano.  You'd  say  "Yes,"  an 
ladylike-looking  Anne  would  thereup 
on  sink  charmingly  to  the  piano  bench 
— and  blast  the  roof  off  the  house  with 
her  boogie  music.  At  one  time  in  her 
boogie-playing  career,  Anne  crashed  so 
hard  on  the  piano  keys  that  she 
sprained  her  right  wrist — and  went 
around  bandaged  for  several  weeks  as 
a  result. 

If  you  were  lucky,  you'd  be  in  on 
Anne's  favorite  dinner — steak  and  Mrs. 
Francis'  special  chocolate  cake.  And 
after  dinner,  Anne  would  probably  dis- 
appear with  a  crowd  of  Forest  Hills 
friends  of  her  own  age  to  an  early 
movie.  None  of  her  friends  is  in  the 
entertainment  world;  but  they  all  love 
movies  with  the  same  fixed  passion  that 
Anne  does,  and,  like  Anne,  they  all 
carry  cameras  slung  from  their  shoul- 
ders with  which  they  snap  each  other 
in  all  kinds  of  candid  poses. 

Her  schooling  is  the  kind  that  othe 
fifteen-year-olds  dream  of:  she  has 
tutor  for  two  hours,  three  times  a  week, 
And  in  the  afternoons,  at'  that.  How 
ever,  she  is  cramming  a  full  week's 
work  into  those  six  hours.  For  relaxa- 
tion after  her  lessons,  she  reads  her 
favorite  comic  strips:  "Penny,"  and 
"Bill,",  both  of  which  remind  her  of 
herself  and  her  friends. 

And,  happily,  Anne  has  just  made 
a  discovery  about  her  father.  It  is  he 
who  fights  against  her  boogie  piano 
playing  most  strenuously— and  she  just 
recently  found  out  that  his  secret  mu- 
sical passion  is  a  piece  entitled, 
"They're  Burning  Down  the  House  That 
I  Grew  Up  In"! 


Every  doctor  in  private  practice  was  asked . . . 


Yes,  your  doc- 
tor was  asked 
too,  along  with 
thousands  of 
others  from 
Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia! Family 
physicians,  sur- 
geons, nose  and 
throat  specialists 
.  .  .  doctors  in 
every  branch  of 
medicine  were 
asked. 
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trained  research 

specialists  .  .  . 
put  the  ques- 
tion:   "What 

cigarette  do  you 
smoke,  Doctor? " 
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1  he  answers  came 
by  the  thou- 
sands from  all  over 
the  country. ..the 
actual  statements 
of  doctors  them- 
selves. Figures 
were  checked  and 
re -checked  with 
scientific  precision. 
The  answer? 
Right!  Camels! 
And  by  a  very  con- 


vincing margin 


ACCORDING  TO  THIS  RECENT  NATIONWIDE  SURVEY: 


inston-Salem, North  Carolina 


More  Doctors  smoke  Camels 
than  ant  other  cigarette ! 


THE  "T-ZONE"  TEST  WILL  TELL  YOU 


The  "T-Zone"  —  T  for 
taste  and  T  for  throat  — 
is  your  proving  ground 
for  any  cigarette.  For  only 
your  taste  and  your  throat 
can  decide  which  cigarette 
tastes  best  to  yo»...and 
how  it  affects  your  throat. 
On  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience of  many,  many 
millions  of 


.le- 


ers,    we 

Camels    w 
yonr'T-Z, 

a  "T." 
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Now  it's  down  in  black  and  white. 
Based  on  the  actual  statements 
of  doctors  themselves  to  3  outstanding 
independent  research  organizations. 

This  was  no  study  of  "trends."  No  mere  "feeling 
the  pulse"  poll.  This  was  a  nationwide  survey 
to  discover  the  actual  fart- .  .  .  and  from  statements 
of  doctors  themselves. 

And  the  men  in  white  have  put  their  answers 
down  in  black  and  white:  As  the  brand  they  smoke, 
the  most  named  Camel! 

Doctors  smoke  for  the  same  enjoyment  as  the 
rest  of  us.  Camel's  full,  rich  flavor  is  as  appealing  to 
the  doctor  as  to  you.  And  Camel's  mildness  and  cool- 
ness are  as  welcome  to  his  throat  as  to  yours  .  .  .  and 
to  those  millions  of  other  smokers  the  world  over! 


•  The  modern,  round-the-clock  make-up— Solitair  will  actually 
give  your  complexion  the  smooth,  clear,  faultless-freshness 
you've  always  wanted— never  before  found.  And  since  it's 
Solitair,  your  make-up  looks  naturally  lovely,  because  it's  the 
featherweight,  precision  blended  cake  make-up  that  never  looks 
mask-like  Rich  in  lanolin,  Solitair  guards  your  skin  against 
dryness,  too.  Takes  only  seconds  to  apply.  No  need  for  loose 
powder.  Try  it— you  modem  in  gabardine!  $1,601,  2.r)«". 

•  Original  Gabardine  suit  l>y  Anthony  Blotta 

•  Vine  leading  skin  specialists  say,  "Solitaii  won't  clog  pores!" 


\jiynto.w\A-  $jM>diM. 


I  rememoer  someone  putting  the  rea  velvet 
ermine-trimmed  robe  around  my  shoulders. 
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dreams  about  the  lives  of  other  people; 
in  my  case  they  were  dreams  of  girls 
who  live  the  life  of  cafe  society,  whose 
pictures  are  used  in  advertisements 
and  other  places. 

It  began  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
read  the  Broadway  columns,  when  I 
began  eating  up  items  about  Brenda 
Frazier,  Cobina  Wright,  Jr.  and  the 
others  whose  names  and  pretty  faces 
made  news.  It  continued  right  through 
the  period  when  I  was  autograph-crazy 
and  waited  around  the  stage  doors  of 
the  big  theaters  in  New  York  and 
pestered  the  stars  as  they  came  out  of 
the  Wednesday  matinees. 

T  WAS  born  in  New  York  City  and 
■*■  lived  there  all  the  time;  right 
through  grade  school  and  high  school. 
When  I  was  sixteen  I  stayed  out 
very  late  one  night  and  stood  outside 
the  Stork  Club.  It  was  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  I  stepped  right  in 
front  of  Joan  Crawford  and  her  hand- 
some escort.  She  knew  what  I  wanted 
and  she  took  the  fountain  pen  from  my 
nervous  fingers. 

Miss  Crawford  -signed  her  name  to 
my  little  book  and  looked  at  me 
curiously. 

"Isn't  it  rather  late  for  you  to  be  out, 
young  lady?"  she  asked,  with  under- 
standing in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  Miss  Crawford,  and  my  dad 
will  be  plenty  mad  when  I  get  home." 

I  ran  all  the  way  over  to  the  Eighth 
Avenue  subway  with  that  wonderful 
two-sentence  conversation  ringing  in 
my  ears  "and  I  was  so  excited  about 
having  the  Crawford  signature  to  show 
to  my  girl  friends  in  school  next  day 
that  I  forgot  about  my  father's  temper. 
But  no  matter  what  he  said  to  me  when 
I  got  home,  it  would  be  worth  it  to  have 
the  prized  handwriting  in  my  book. 

Dad  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
apartment  house  up  in  Washington 
Heights  where  we  lived  when  I  came 
running  up  the  street. 

"You  little  gypsy,"  he  roared.  He 
put  his  big  hand  on  my  arm  and 
squeezed  it  hard.  My  arm  hurt  but  I 
didn't  cry.  The  autograph  was  worth  it. 

I  was  punished  by  my  parents  for 
that  escapade,  although  my  mother  was 
far  more  lenient  than  Dad.  And  Dad 
couldn't  be  angry  at  me  for  very  long. 
He  was  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock when  he  looked  at 
me.  He  said  I  looked  like 
Aunt  Genevieve  when 
she  was  a  young  girl  and 
Aunt  Genevieve  was  his 
idea  of  beauty. 

When  high  school  was 
over  and  I  was  about  to 
start  to  work — a  wonder- 
ful emancipation  for  me 
— the  war  suddenly 
broke  out  and  my  father 
came  home  from  his  job 
one  night  all  excited. 

"Mama,  Duchess,"  he 
called  out  to  my  mother 
and  me  as  he  burst  in  the 
door,  "we're  going  to 
California.  Pack  the 
valises!" 

In  my  dad's  mind 
everything  was  always  as 


Queen  For  A  Day's  m.c. 
Jack  Bailey  puts  the 
robe  and  crown  on  one 
fortunate  womun  every 
Monday  through  Friday, 
2:30  P.M.  EST,  on  MRS. 


easy  as  that.  Pack  the  valises!  My 
poor  mother  stood  looking  at  him  as 
though  he  had  lost  his  mind.  She  wasn't 
sure  what  he  meant,  and  she  wasn't 
sure  we  had  any  valises;  but  she  left 
the  stew  booking  on  the  kitchen  range 
and  went  into  her  bedroom  closet.  She 
brought  out  one  valise. 

"Okay,"  said  Dad,  looking  at  the  grip. 
"I'll  get  the  tickets  for  the  train  tomor- 
row. I've  got  a  job  out  in  a  place  called 
Glendale  and  we'll  get  a  house  or  some- 
thing out  there  to  live  in." 

Of  course  nothing  like  that  happened. 
It  took  him  a  week  to  get  one  ticket  for 
the  train,  and  he  finally  left  us  behind 
to  close  up  the  apartment,  sell  the  fur- 
niture and  get  our  own  tickets.  Mother 
had  to  handle  all  the  details  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  she  also  had  ■  to  worry 
about  Dad  who  kept  sending  night 
letters,  reminding  us  to  bring  his  prized 
shotgun  and  his  fishing  tackle  and  his 
bathing  suit. 

Getting  to  Glendale  was  the  most  ex- 
citing event  of  my  life  although  I  dis- 
covered it  really  was  nowhere  near  the 
Hollywood  studios.  Yet  that  didn't  stop 
me  from  sending  postcards  to  my 
friends  in  the  East  to  tell  them  how 
very  wonderful  it  was  to  be  "prac- 
tically next  door  to  the  stars." 

Dad  was  waiting  for  us,  of  course, 
and  I  had  to  admire  his  spirit.  Some- 
how he  had  managed  to  get  a  small 
apartment  for  us  and  he  had  bought 
enough  furniture- to  fill  it.  He  was  al- 
ready a  foreman  at  a  big  airplane  fac- 
tory and  he  said  he  had  a  job  for  me. 
One  of  his  men  at  the  plant  had  a 
daughter  who  worked  for  the  National 
Banking  Company  in  Los  Angeles  and 
it  was  all  arranged  for  me  to  meet  her 
and  learn  how  to  apply  for  a  job. 

I  went  down  to  the  National  Banking 
Company  the  very  next  day  and  was 
hired  as  a  comptometer  operator. 
"Your  age,  Miss  Marlowe?" 
"Nineteen." 

"Your,  birthplace,    Miss   Marlowe?" 
"Washington  Heights." 
"Where  is  that,  Miss  Marlowe?" 
"In    New    York    City,"    I    informed 
them  with  some  dignity. 

"You  will  report  tomorrow  morning 
to  Miss  Miller  in  the   Recap   Depart- 
ment.   You   will  be   advised   by   Per- 
sonnel of  your  payroll  deductions,  hos- 
pitalization,    vacation 
and    sick    leave    allow- 
ances.  Thank  you,  Miss 
Marlowe." 

Well,  it  wasn't  Hol- 
lywood; but  it  was  the 
nearest  thing  to  it.  And 
it  was  my  first  job.  I 
came  down  from  Glen- 
dale on  a  bus  next 
morning  and  joined  the 
great  throng  of  girls 
who  worked  for  Na- 
tional Banking.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  girls 
working  there  and  I 
noticed  they  dressed 
more  casually  than  the 
girls  back  in  New  York. 
Sweaters  and  skirts 
were  popular  and  no- 
body wore  a  hat.  No- 
body but  me. 


The  girls  noticed  me  right  from  the 
start.  Some  were  friendly  and  others 
were  aloof  but  they  all  noticed  me.  In 
the  washroom,  during  the  rest  period 
at  eleven,  they  pumped  me  about  my 
background.  So  I  gave  them  a  well- 
edited  account  of  it.  You'd  think  I  was 
a  graduate  of  some  fashionable  finish- 
ing school  instead  'of  Washington 
Heights  High  School  up  on  Wadsworth 
Avenue. 

Tess  Brown,  one  of  the  friendlier 
girls,  seemed  to  get  a  kick  out  of  me. 

"You're  the  first  one  I've  ever  met 
who  lived  in  New  York,"  she  said. 
"What's  it  like?  Ever  been  to  any  of 
those  famous  places?  How  about  the 
Stork  Club?" 

Well,  that  was  my  cue  to  tell  about 
all  the  theaters,  night  clubs,  celebrities 
and  everything  that  New  York  is 
famous  for.  There  was  always  an  audi- 
ence  with  my  descriptions   of  Broad- 
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way  for  the  girls  always  wanted  to 
hear  more.  The  girls  were  interested 
in  me  and  interested  in  the  things  I  had 
seen  and  done.  It  flattered  me  a  great 
deal  to  have  them  ask  me  about  those 
things  and  my  popularity  in  the  office 
grew.  On  several  occasions  during  the 
months  that  followed  the  girls  asked 
me  to  go  out  with  them  Qn  dates  with 
their  boy  friends. 

"I  told  Timmie  about  you,  Maggi," 
Tess  said  one  morning.  "He  said  he'd 
get  a  friend  of  his  for  a  double-date 
any  time  you  say." 

I  didn't  go  out  with  them  for  two  rea- 
sons; I  wasn't  sure  I'd  have  a  good  time 
roller  skating  and  I  wasn't  sure  I'd  like 
her  boy  friend's  pal.  I  wanted  to  get 
to  know  the  real  Hollywood  people. 
But  it  wasn't  easy  to  turn  down  the 
date  because  I  didn't  want  to  offend 
Tessie.   I  really  liked  her  a  lot. 

"Timmie's  wonderful,"  Tessie  con- 
fided. "He's  assistant  boss  over  at  that 
big  garage  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  Tim- 
mie can  take  a  truck  apart  and  put  it 
together  again  quicker  than  anybody 
else  in  the  shop.  He's  a  whiz  with  a 
monkey  wrench." 

1VOW  that  kind  of  wizardry  definite- 
-^  ly  did  not  appeal  to  me.  I  had  to 
admit  that  mechanics  are  needed  in 
this  world,  but  not  for  me;  my  ideals 
ran  in  a  different  direction  and  I 
couldn't  get  excited  over  any  fellow 
whose  career  was  one  carbon-and- 
valve  job  after  another.  Because,  I  was 
well-occupied  at  the  moment  with  the 
latest  heart  affair  of  Van  Johnson  as  it 
was  reported  in  Hedda  Hopper's 
column. 

That  was  my  main  interest,  reading 
those  columns.  Every  day,  after  I'd 
get  a  quick  sandwich  at  the  co-op  lunch 
in  the  building,  I'd  hurry  back  to  my 
place  in  the  Recap  Department  and  go 
through  the  columns.  And  it  was  dur- 
ing one  of  those  lunch  hours  that  I  met 
Johnny  Butler. 

I  had  been  working  for  National 
Banking  just  about  a  year  when  it 
happened.  I  remember  the  day  as 
clearly  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  I 
was  sitting  at  my  desk  munching  some 
salted  peanuts,  my  mind  occupied  by  a 
Winchell  column,  when  I  felt  some- 
body's eyes  on  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
him  standing  there:  a  tall  fellow  with 
a  boyish  expression  in  his  eyes.  His 
mouth  was  half-opened  as  though  he 
was  about  to  say  something,  he  didn't 
know  what.  His  eyes  were  full  of  ad- 
miration, the  kind  a  girl  readily  recog- 
nizes, and  likes. 

Now  I  was  accustomed  to  having 
young  men  look  at  me,  and  some  of 
them  actually  whistled  at  me  when  I'd 
come  out  of  the  building  to  go  home  at 
night.  So  I  should  have  been  used  to 
it.  But  this  was  different,  somehow, 
and  I  dropped  my  eyes  back  to  the 
paper  I  was  reading.  And  just  then 
Tessie  came  into  the  office  and  sat  down 
at  her  desk. 

"Hello,  Johnnie,"  I  heard  her  say, 
and  he  walked  over  to  her  desk.  She 
turned  to  me:  "Maggi,  do  you  know 
Johnnie  Butler?  He  works  in  Per- 
sonnel." 

"No,"    he    (Continued    on   page  56) 
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dreams  about  the  lives  of  other  people; 
in  my  case  they  were  dreams  of  girls 
who  live  the  life  of  cafe  society,  whose 
pictures  are  used  in  advertisements 
and  other  places. 

It  began  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
read  the  Broadway  columns,  when  I 
began  eating  up  items  about  Brenda 
Frazier,  Cobina  Wright,  Jr.  and  the 
others  whose  names  and  pretty  faces 
made  news.  It  continued  right  through 
the  period  when  I  was  autograph-crazy 
and  waited  around  the  stage  doors  of 
the  big  theaters  in  New  York  and 
pestered  the  stars  as  they  came  out  of 
the  Wednesday  matinees. 

T  WAS  born  in  New  York  City  and 
■*■  lived  there  all  the  time;  right 
through  grade  school  and  high  school. 
When  I  was  sixteen  I  stayed  out 
very  late  one  night  and  stood  outside 
the  Stork  Club.  It  was  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  I  stepped  right  in 
front  of  Joan  Crawford  and  her  hand- 
some escort.  She  knew  what  I  wanted 
and  she  took  the  fountain  pen  from  my 
nervous  fingers. 

Miss  Crawford  -signed  her  name  to 
my  little  book  and  looked  at  me 
curiously. 

"Isn't  it  rather  late  for  you  to  be  out, 
young  lady?"  she  asked,  with  under- 
standing in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  Miss  Crawford,  and  my  dad 
will  be  plenty  mad  when  I  get  home." 
I  ran  all  the  way  over  to  the  Eighth 
Avenue  subway  with  that  wonderful 
two-sentence  conversation  ringing  in 
my  ears  'and  I  was  so  excited  about 
having  the  Crawford  signature  to  show 
to  my  girl  friends  in  school  next  day 
that  I  forgot  about  my  father's  temper. 
But  no  matter  what  he  said  to  me  when 
I  got  home,  it  would  be  worth  it  to  have 
the  prized  handwriting  in  my  book. 

Dad  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
apartment  house  up  in  Washington 
Heights  where  we  lived  when  I  came 
running  up  the  street. 

"You  little  gypsy,"  he  roared.  He 
put  his  big  hand  on  my  arm  and 
squeezed  it  hard.  My  arm  hurt  but  I 
didn't  cry.  The  autograph  was  worth  it. 
I  was  punished  by  my  parents  for 
that  escapade,  although  my  mother  was 
far  more  lenient  than  Dad.  And  Dad 
couldn't  be  angry  at  me  for  very  long. 
He  was  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock when  he  looked  at 
me.  He  said  I  looked  like 
Aunt  Genevieve  when 
she  was  a  young  girl  and 
Aunt  Genevieve  was  his 
idea  of  beauty. 

When  high  school  was 
over  and  I  was  about  to 
start  to  work — a  wonder- 
ful emancipation  for  me 
— the  war  suddenly 
broke  out  and  my  father 
came  home  from  his  job 
one  night  all  excited. 

"Mama,  Duchess,"  he 
called  out  to  my  mother 
and  me  as  he  burst  in  the 
door,  "we're  going  to 
California.  Pack  the 
valises!" 

In  my  dad's  mind 
everything  was  always  as 


Queen  For  A  Day's  ro.c. 
Jack  Bailey  puts  the 
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fortunate  woman  every 
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easy  as  that.  Pack  the  valises!  My 
poor  mother  stood  looking  at  him  as 
though  he  had  lost  his  mind.  She  wasn't 
sure  what  he  meant,  and  she  wasn't 
sure  we  had  any  valises;  but  she  left 
the  stew  booking  on  the  kitchen  range 
and  went  into  her  bedroom  closet.  She 
brought  out  one  valise. 

"Okay,"  said  Dad,  looking  at  the  grip. 
"I'll  get  the  tickets  for  the  train  tomor- 
row. I've  got  a  job  out  in  a  place  called 
Glendale  and  we'll  get  a  house  or  some- 
thing out  there  to  live  in." 

Of  course  nothing  like  that  happened. 
It  took  him  a  week  to  get  one  ticket  for 
the  train,  and  he  finally  left  us  behind 
to  close  up  the  apartment,  sell  the  fur- 
niture and  get  our  own  tickets.  Mother 
had  to  handle  all  the  details  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  she  also  had  •  to  worry 
about  Dad  who  kept  sending  night 
letters,  reminding  us  to  bring  his  prized 
shotgun  and  his  fishing  tackle  and  his 
bathing  suit. 

Getting  to  Glendale  was  the  most  ex- 
citing event  of  my  life  although  I  dis- 
covered it  really  was  nowhere  near  the 
Hollywood  studios.  Yet  that  didn't  stop 
me  from  sending  postcards  to  my 
friends  in  the  East  to  tell  them  how 
very  wonderful  it  was  to  be  "prac- 
tically next  door  to  the  stars." 

Dad  was  waiting  for  us,  of  course, 
and  I  had  to  admire  his  spirit.  Some- 
how he  had  managed  to  get  a  small 
apartment  for  us  and  he  had  bought 
enough  furniture- to  fill  it.  He  was  al- 
ready a  foreman  at  a  big  airplane  fac- 
tory and  he  said  he  had  a  job  for  me. 
One  of  his  men  at  the  plant  had  a 
daughter  who  worked  for  the  National 
Banking  Company  in  Los  Angeles  and 
it  was  all  arranged  for  me  to  meet  her 
and  learn  how  to  apply  for  a  job. 

I  went  down  to  the  National  Banking 
Company  the  very  next  day  and  was 
hired  as  a  comptometer  operator. 
"Your  age,  Miss  Marlowe?" 
"Nineteen." 

"Your,  birthplace,   Miss   Marlowe?" 
"Washington  Heights." 
"Where  is  that,  Miss  Marlowe?" 
"In    New    York    City,"    I    informed 
them  with  some  dignity. 

"You  will  report  tomorrow  morning 
to  Miss  Miller  in  the  Recap  Depart- 
ment.   You   will  be   advised   by   Per- 
sonnel of  your  payroll  deductions,  hos- 
pitalization,    vacation 
and   sick   leave   allow- 
ances.  Thank  you,  Miss 
Marlowe." 

Well,  it  wasn't  Hol- 
lywood; but  it  was  the 
nearest  thing  to  it.  And 
it  was  my  first  job.  I 
came  down  from  Glen- 
dale on  a  bus  next 
morning  and  joined  the 
great  throng  of  girls 
who  worked  for  Na- 
tional Banking.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  girls 
working  there  and  I 
noticed  they  dressed 
more  casually  than  the 
girls  back  in  New  York. 
Sweaters  and  skirts 
were  popular  and  no- 
body wore  a  hat.  No- 
body but  me. 


The  girls  noticed  me  right  from  the 
start.  Some  were  friendly  and  others 
were  aloof  but  they  all  noticed  me.  In 
the  washroom,  during  the  rest  period 
at  eleven,  they  pumped  me  about  my 
background.  So  I  gave  them  a  well- 
edited  account  of  it.  You'd  think  I  was 
a  graduate  of  some  fashionable  finish- 
ing school  instead  'of  Washington 
Heights  High  School  up  on  Wadswortn 
Avenue. 

Tess  Brown,  one  of  the  friendlier 
girls,  seemed  to  get  a  kick  out  of  me. 

"You're  the  first  one  I've  ever  met 
who  lived  in  New  York,"  she  saw- 
"What's  it  like?  Ever  been  to  any  oi 
those  famous  places?  How  about  the 
Stork  Club?"  .     , 

Well,  that  was  my  cue  to  tell  aboui 
all  the  theaters,  night  clubs,  celebrities 
and    everything    that    New    York 
famous  for.  There  was  always  an  avw i - 
ence  with  my  descriptions  of  Broa 


way  for  the  girls  always  wanted  to 
hear  more.  The  girls  were  interested 
in  me  and  interested  in  the  things  I  had 
seen  and  done.  It  flattered  me  a  great 
deal  to  have  them  ask  me  about  those 
things  and  my  popularity  in  the  office 
grew.  On  several  occasions  during  the 
months  that  followed  the  girls  asked 
me  to  go  out  with  them  on  dates  with 
their  boy  friends. 

"I  told  Timmie  about  you,  Maggi," 
Tess  said  one  morning.  "He  said  he'd 
get  a  friend  of  his  for  a  double-date 
any  time  you  say." 

I  didn't  go  out  with  them  for  two  rea- 
sons; I  wasn't  sure  I'd  have  a  good  time 
roller  skating  and  I  wasn't  sure  I'd  like 
her  boy  friend's  pal.  I  wanted  to  get 
to  know  the  real  Hollywood  people. 
But  it  wasn't  easy  to  turn  down  the 
date  because  I  didn't  want  to  offend 
Tessie.  I  really  liked  her  a  lot. 

"Timmie's  wonderful,"  Tessie  con- 
fided. "He's  assistant  boss  over  at  that 
big  garage  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  Tim- 
mie can  take  a  truck  apart  and  put  it 
together  again  quicker  than  anybody 
else  in  the  shop.  He's  a  whiz  with  a 
monkey  wrench." 

TVOW  that  kind  of  wizardry  definite- 
ly  did  not  appeal  to  me.  I  had  to 
admit  that  mechanics  are  needed  in 
this  world,  but  not  for  me;  my  ideals 
ran  in  a  different  direction  and  I 
couldn't  get  excited  over  any  fellow 
whose  career  was  one  carbon-and- 
valve  job  after  another.  Because,  I  was 
well-occupied  at  the  moment  with  the 
latest  heart  affair  of  Van  Johnson  as  it 
was  reported  in  Hedda  Hopper's 
column. 

That  was  my  main  interest,  reading 
those  columns.  Every  day,  after  I'd 
get  a  quick  sandwich  at  the  co-op  lunch 
in  the  building,  I'd  hurry  back  to  my 
place  in  the  Recap  Department  and  go 
through  the  columns.  And  it  was  dur- 
ing one  of  those  lunch  hours  that  I  met 
Johnny  Butler. 

I  had  been  working  for  National 
Banking  just  about  a  year  when  it 
happened.  I  remember  the  day  as 
clearly  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  I 
was  sitting  at  my  desk  munching  some 
salted  peanuts,  my  mind  occupied  by  a 
Winchell  column,  when  I  felt  some- 
body's eyes  on  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
him  standing  there:  a  tall  fellow  with 
a  boyish  expression  in  his  eyes.  His 
mouth  was  half-opened  as  though  he 
was  about  to  say  something  he  didn  t 
know  what.  His  eyes  were  full  of  ad- 
miration, the  kind  a  girl  readily  recog- 
nizes, and  likes. 

Now  I  was  accustomed  to  having 
young  men  look  at  me,  and  some  of 
them  actually  whistled  at  me  when  Id 
come  out  of  the  building  to  go  home  at 
night  So  I  should  have  been  used  to 
it  But  this  was  different,  somehow, 
and  I  dropped  my  eyes  back  to  the 
naoer  I  was  reading.  And  just  then 
TessTe  came  into  the  office  and  sat  down 
at  her  desk. 

.•Hello,  Johnnie,"  I  heard  her  say 
and  he  walked  over  to  her  desk.  She 
turned  to  me:  "Maggi,  do  you  know 
johrmie   Butler?     He   works   in   Per- 

S°"No,"   he    (Continued  on  page  56)     ^ 
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By   PORTIA   BLAKE 

of  Portia  Faces  Life 


THE  shop  windows  are  full  of  Val- 
entines, these  days,  and  the 
counters  inside  are  riotous  with 
hundreds  of  them  in  their  bright  red 
and  white  and  gold — everything  from 
modest  little  cards  with  shy  little  sen- 
timents to  gay  and  gaudy  petticoat-lace 
masterpieces,  lush  with  scarlet  satin 
and  fat  gilt  cupids  and  declarations  of 
as-yet-undelivered   love. 

They  remind  me  of  a  box  that's 
stored  away  among  my  things  some- 
where at  home.  I  haven't  thought 
about  it  for  years,  but  somehow  I  re- 
membered this  year.  This  year,  when 
at  last  I'm  reunited  with  Walter,  my 
husband,  and  I  know  in  my  heart  that 
no  matter  what  lies  ahead  for  us,  things 
will  work  out  all  right  because  we  are 
together.  Right  now,  I'm  sentimental — 
and  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  being,  either 
— just  as  all  people  who  are  in  love 
themselves  look  kindly  and  sentimen- 
tally upon  the  loves  of  others,  and  the 
open  expressions  of  them  like  those 
Valentines  I've  been  seeing. 

But  about  that  box  I  spoke  of.  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  it's  a  very  special 
sort  of  container,  tied  up  with  a  heart- 
red  ribbon  for  sentiment's  sake.  I'm 
afraid,  however,  that  it's  just  a  dis- 
carded suit  box  in  which  something 
was  delivered  from  a  department  store, 
and  it's  tied  together  with  a  very 
utilitarian  piece  of  stout  twine.  What's 
inside  is  quite  different,  though,  for  it's 
filled  with  Valentines.  I  said  I  was 
sentimental,  didn't  I — I've  saved  every 
Valentine  that  was  ever  given  to  me 
from  the  very  first  bedraggled  and 
thumb-marked  one  I  got  from  the  boy 
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next  door  when  I  was  three  and  he  was 
four. 

I  thought  of  that  box  the  other  night, 
and  of  how  I'd  like  to  find  it  and  go 
through  it.  I  remember  in  particular 
two  Valentines  I'd  find  there — every 
Valentine's  Day  brings  back  to  me  the 
remembrance  of  those  two  cards,  and 
of  another  Valentine's  Day  years  ago, 
when  I  first  began  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  that  word  we  some- 
times use  so  lightly — love. 

From  thinking  of  Valentines  it  was 
a  simple  step  to  thinking  of  love,  and 
its  meaning  in  life — in  my  own  life, 
with  Walter.  And  I  tried  to  tell  him, 
-then,  a  little  of  how  much  being  with 
him  means  to  me,  almost  as  if  I  felt 
impelled  to  speak  my  Valentine  to  him. 
I  said,  "Darling,  the  things  that  I  want 
are  the  things  that  only  you  can  give 


me.  A  home — I  don't  care  whether  it's 
a  shack  or  a  palace,  as  long  as  you're 
there  with  me.  And  children — more 
than  anything  else  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  son.  Those  are  the  things — the 
warmth  of  heart,  the  sharing,  the  hap- 
piness— that  money  can't  buy,  but  that 
trouble  cannot  take  away.  As  long  as 
we  love  each  other,  they're  ours  for 
the  asking." 

I  told  him,  too,  that  if  we  have  faith 
in  our  love  nothing  can  hurt  us,  for 
then  we  can  find  the  strength  and  the 
courage  to  face  whatever  may  come 
to   us. 

"It's  funny  how  trite  the  truth  about 
love  usually  sounds,"  Walter  said, 
musing.  "Remember  what  Milton  said 
about  it?  Mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all 
our  bliss.  And  Victor  Hugo  said  it  this 
way:   The  greatest  happiness  of  life  is 


Valentine's    Day   was    only  for 


children,     Portia     thought.       But     still     it 


was    on  a  long-ago   Valentine's 


Day    that    she    learned    the    right    answer 


to    a    very   important    question 


One  was  a  great  red  satin  heart,  its 


One  was  a  great  red  satin  heart,  its 

edge  lace-frilled.   The  other  was  a  simple  card. 


the  conviction  that  we  are  loved,  loved 
for  ourselves,  or  rather,  loved  in  spite 
of  ourselves." 

That  is  the  real  truth  about  love — 
the  truth  I  began  to  learn  that  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  that  I  was  fifteen. 
I  told  Walter  about  it,  then,  and  I'd 
like  to  tell  you. 

In  the  town  where  I  was  raised, 
father  was  a  druggist.  When  things 
got  very  busy  in  the  store,  he  counted 
on  me  to  help  him  at  the  soda  foun- 
tain. I  got  to  know  everyone  in  the 
neighborhood  that  way — and  you'd  be 
amazed  how  popular  I  was!  It  was  no 
small  fame  among  those  teen-agers  to 
be  known  as  the  girl  who  could  whip 
up  the  most  luscious  banana  splits,  the 
creamiest,  out-of-this-world  sodas  in 
town. 

Fortunately,  I  wasn't  exactly  boy- 
crazy,  or  I'm  afraid  the  fountain  would 
never  have  shown  a  profit.  But  there 
was  one  boy  on  whom  I  had  a  whole- 
hearted crush.  He  was  the  captain  of 
the  basketball  team,  and  as  I  look  back 
on  him  now  I  realize  that  he  was  all 
knees  and  elbows  and  seemed  to  have 
several  extra  pairs  of  hands  and  feet 
that  got  dreadfully  in  the  way.  But 
in  those  days  he  was,  to  me,  the 
very  epitome  of  male  charm,  and  just 
the  sight  of  him  left  me  limp  and 
speechless. 

He'd  sit  at  the  counter  in  the  after- 
noon, drinking  a  soda  (into  which  I 
had,  of  course,  slipped  an  extra  ball  of 
ice  cream  and  an  extravagant  amount 
of  whipped  cream)  and  I'd  stand  on  the 
other  side,  worshipping  from  afar. 
Sometimes  he'd  reward  me  with  a  cas- 
ual, "Boy,  what  a  cook  you're  going  to 
make  some  day!"  Or  he'd  turn  to  one 
of  his  friends,  and  say,  "Portia  makes 
the  best  darned  soda  in  this  town!" 
And  I'd  feel  exactly  as  if  I'd  been 
knighted. 

He  was  a  grade  ahead  of  me  in 
school,  but  I  got  to  know  him  through 
the  drug  store,  which  I  practically 
blessed  each  night  in  my  dreams.  And 
one  night — I  considered  it  the  highlight 
of  my  life,  to  date — he  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  movies  with  him.  Father  thought 
it  over  and  said,  finally,  that  it  was  all 
right  if  I  was  home  before  ten.  I 
can't  remember  what  the  picture  was, 
or  what  Jack  and  I  said  to  each  other — 
probably  because  we  couldn't  find 
much  to  say — but  I  know  that  the  eve- 
ning was  unalloyed  bliss  for  me.  After 
the  movie  we  stopped  at.  the  drugstore 
for  a  soda,^and  that  gave  Jack  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  me  how  much  better 
my  concoctions  were  than  those  of' the 
soda  clerk  Dad  hired  evenings. 

Without  a  doubt,  I  told  myself,  this 
was  The  Great  Love  of  My  Life.  And, 
of  course,  I  had  to  see  him  play  the 
rival  school  in  the  championship 
basketball  game  of  the  year.  I  sat 
breathless,  watching  Jack  stride  across 
the  floor,  evading  the  opponents  with 
his  excellent  footwork,  throwing  an 
incredibly  long  basket  from  the  far 
side  of  the  court.  (I  tried  to  convince 
myself  that  he  was  playing  so  superbly 
because  he  knew  that  I  was  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  I  think  I  literally  prayed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  he  would  take 
me  out  again!)   (Continued  on  page  99) 
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THE  shop  windows  are  full  of  Val- 
entines, these  days,  and  the 
counters  inside  are  riotous  with 
hundreds  of  them  in  their  bright  red 
and  white  and  gold — everything  from 
modest  little  cards  with  shy  little  sen- 
timents to  gay  and  gaudy  petticoat-lace 
masterpieces,  lush  with  scarlet  satin 
and  fat  gilt  cupids  and  declarations  of 
as-yet-undelivered   love. 

They  remind  me  of  a  box  that's 
stored  away  among  my  things  some- 
where at  home.  I  haven't  thought 
about  it  for  years,  but  somehow  I  re- 
membered this  year.  This  year,  when 
at  last  I'm  reunited  with  Walter,  my 
husband,  and  I  know  in  my  heart  that 
no  matter  what  lies  ahead  for  us,  things 
will  work  out  all  right  because  we  are 
together.  Right  now,  I'm  sentimental — 
and  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  being,  either 
— just  as  all  people  who  are  in  love 
themselves  look  kindly  and  sentimen- 
tally upon  the  loves  of  others,  and  the 
open  expressions  of  them  like  those 
Valentines  I've  been  seeing. 

But  about  that  box  I  spoke  of.  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  it's  a  very  special 
sort  of  container,  tied  up  with  a  heart- 
red  ribbon  for  sentiment's  sake.  I'm 
afraid,  however,  that  it's  just  a  dis- 
carded suit  box  in  which  something 
was  delivered  from  a  department  store, 
and  it's  tied  together  with  a  very 
utilitarian  piece  of  stout  twine.  What's 
inside  is  quite  different,  though,  for  it's 
filled  with  Valentines.  I  said  I  was 
sentimental,  didn't  I — I've  saved  every 
Valentine  that  was  ever  given  to  me 
from  the  very  first  bedraggled  and 
thumb -marked  one  I  got  from  the  boy 


Valentine's  Day  was  only  for 
children,     Portia     thought.      But    still     it. 

was  on  a  long-ago  Valentine's 
Day    that    she    learned    the    right   answer 

to    a    very   important    question 


PORTIA  BLAKE  {played  by  Lucille  Wall)  turns  from 
her  law  career  to  recall,  in  this  story,  what  she  learned  on 
a  high  school  Valentine's  Day.    (NBC,  5:15  P.M.  EST) 


next  door  when  I  was  three  and  he  was 
four. 

I  thought  of  that  box  the  other  night, 
and  of  how  I'd  like  to  find  it  and  go 
through  it.  I  remember  in  particular 
two  Valentines  I'd  find  there — every 
Valentine's  Day  brings,  back  to  me  the 
remembrance  of  those  two  cards,  and 
of  another  Valentine's  Day  yeaTS  ago, 
when  I  first  began  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  that  word  we  some- 
times use  so  lightly — love. 

From  thinking  of  Valentines  it  was 
a  simple  step  to  thinking  of  love,  and 
its  meaning  in  life — in  my  own  life, 
with  Walter.  And  I  tried  to  tell  him, 
then,  a  little  of  how  much  being  with 
him  means  to  me,  almost  as  if  I  felt 
impelled  to  speak  my  Valentine  to  him. 
I  said,  "Darling,  the  things  that  I  want 
are  the  things  that  only  you  can  give 


me.  A  home — I  don't  care  whether  it's 
a  shack  or  a  palace,  as  long  as  you're 
there  with  me.  And  children— more 
than  anything  else  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  son.  Those  are  the  things— the 
warmth  of  heart,  the  sharing,  the  hap- 
piness— that  money  can't  buy,  but  that 
trouble  cannot  take  away.  As  long  as 
we  love  each  other,  they're  ours  tor 

+ Yip    Qslciwff  " 

I  told  him,  too,  that  if  we  have  faith 
in  our  love  nothing  can  hurt  us,  f°r 
then  we  can  find  the  strength  and  the 
courage  to  face  whatever  may  come 
to   us.  , 

"It's  funny  how  trite  the  truth  about 
love  usually  sounds,"  Walter  saw. 
musing.  "Remember  what  Milton  saw 
about  it?  Mutual  love,  the  crown  of  a" 
our  bliss.  And  Victor  Hugo  said  lttius 
way:   The  greatest  happiness  pf  We  ' 


■was  a 


edge  In     &,mt  red  satin  heart,  its 

ace-1nlled.  The  other  was  a  simple  card. 


the  conviction  that  we  are  loved,  loved 
tor  ourselves,  or  rather,  loved  in  spite 
of  ourselues." 

That  is  the  real  truth  about  love— 
the  truth  I  began  to  learn  that  Feb- 
ruary in  the  year  that  I  was  fifteen, 
l  told  Walter  about  it,  then,  and  I'd 
like  to  tell  you. 

In  the  town  where  I  was  raised, 
father  was  a  druggist.  When  things 
got  very  busy  in  the  store,  he  counted 
on  me  to  help  him  at  the  soda  foun- 
tain. I  got  to  know  everyone  in  the 
neighborhood  that  way— and  you'd  be 
amazed  how  popular  I  was!  It  was  no 
small  fame  among  those  teen-agers  to 
be  known  as  the  girl  who  could  whip 
up  the  most  luscious  banana  splits,  the 
creamiest,  out-of-this-world  sodas  in 
town. 

Fortunately,  I  wasn't  exactly  boy- 
crazy,  or  I'm  afraid  the  fountain  would 
never  have  shown  a  profit.  But  there 
was  one  boy  on  whom  I  had  a  whole- 
hearted crush.  He  was  the  captain  of 
the  basketball  team,  and  as  I  look  back 
on  him  now  I  realize  that  he  was  all 
knees  and  elbows  and  seemed  to  have 
several  extra  pairs  of  hands  and  feet 
that  got  dreadfully  in  the  way.  But 
in  those  days  he  was,  to  me,  the 
very  epitome  of  male  charm,  and  just 
the  sight  of  him  left  me  limp  and 
speechless. 

He'd  sit  at  the  counter  in  the  after- 
noon, drinking  a  soda  (into  which  I 
had,  of  course,  slipped  an  extra  ball  of 
ice  cream  and  an  extravagant  amount 
of  whipped  cream)  and  I'd  stand  on  the 
other  side,  worshipping  from  afar. 
Sometimes  he'd  reward  me  with  a  cas- 
ual, "Boy,  what  a  cook  you're  going  to 
make  some  day!"  Or  he'd  turn  to  one 
of  his  friends,  and  say,  "Portia  makes 
the  best  darned  soda  in  this  town!" 
And  I'd  feel  exactly  as  if  I'd  been 
knighted. 

He  was  a  grade  ahead  of  me  in 
school,  but  I  got  to  know  him  through 
the  drug  store,  which  I  practically 
blessed  each  night  in  my  dreams.  And 
one  night — I  considered  it  the  highlight 
of  my  life,  to  date— he  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  movies  with  him.  Father  thought 
it  over  and  said,  finally,  that  it  was  all 
right  if  I  was  home  before  ten.  I 
can't  remember  what  the  picture  was, 
or  what  Jack  and  I  said  to  each  other— 
probably  because  we  couldn't  find 
much  to  say— but  I  know  that  the  eve- 
ning was  unalloyed  bliss  for  me.  After 
the  movie  we  stopped  at  the  drugstore 
for  a  soda,-  and  that  gave  Jack  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  me  how  much  better 
my  concoctions  were  than  those  of  the 
soda  clerk  Dad  hired  evenings. 

Without  a  doubt,  I  told  myself,  this 
was  The  Great  Love  of  My  Life  And, 
of  course,  I  had  to  see  him  play  the 
rival  school  in  the  championship 
hasketball  game  of  the  year.  .1  sat 
breathless,  watching  Jack  stride  across 
the  floor,  evading  the  opponents  with 
his  excellent  footwork,  throwing  an 
incredibly  long  basket  from  the  far 
sWe  o  "e  court.  (I  tried  to  convince 
mvself  that  he  was  playing  so  superbly 
wause  he  knew  that  I  was  in  the  audi- 
»  fnd  I  think  I  literally  prayed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  he  would  take 
me  ouTagain!)   (Continued  on  page 99) 


"MY  TRIE 
STORy 


"I  cant!"  Grace  was 
almost  shouting.  "You 
ought  to  understand." 


I  SAT  shivering  in  the  air-condi- 
tioned movie  house,  calling  myself 
all  kinds  of  names  for  not  having 
brought  a  coat  and  wondering  uneasily 
what  Grace  would  say  if  I  came  home 
with  a  cold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
wondered  what  Grace  would  say  even 
if  I  didn't.  Eight  years  of  untiring 
devotion  had  taught  me  to  dread  the 
amount  of  reproach  she  could  convey 
in  the  simple  exclamation,  "Oh,  moth- 
er!" Tonight  an  overdose  of  that  same 
suffocating  devotion  had  caused  me  to 
slip  out  of  the  house  myself  for  the 
rare  pleasure  of  an  unescorted  trip 
to  the  movies. 

I  sneezed  three  times  in  succession 
and  groaned  inwardly  as  I  pictured 
myself  making '  excuses  to  Grace.  At 
times  it  was  a  little  hard  to  remember 
that  I  was  the  mother  and  she  the 
daughter.  Her  manner  of  chiding  me 
differed  from  the  way  I  used  to  scold 
her  only  in  being  more  gently  maternal. 
Was  it  just  my  imagination  that 
Grace  had  once  been  a  naughty,  frisky 
little  tomboy  with  yellow  pigtails  and 
a  tendency  for  getting  into  mischief? 


* 


Had  the  straight,  severe  lines  of  her 
mouth  really  ever  melted  into  ready 
laughter?  Incredible  to  think  that  my 
sedate  spinster  daughter  had  once  been 
a  merry,  gaily  thoughtless  girl,  with 
her  life,  like  all  Gaul,  divided  into 
three  parts:  boys,  dancing,  and  sports. 

My  mouth  twisted  wryly  as  I  pic- 
tured Grace  now — her  unsmiling  face 
and  unhappy  eyes;  the  dark,  over- 
simple  dresses  that  made  her  thirty 
years  seem  older;  her  hair  pulled 
straight  and  tight  to  the  back  of  her 
•head  in  an  unflattering  bun. 

As  another  trio  of  sneezes  interrupted 
my  thoughts,  I  searched  frantically  in 
my  pocketbook  for  a  handkerchief.  The 
next  instant  a  jacket  was  slung  across 
my  shoulders  and  a  hanky  thrust  into 
my  hand. 

Startled,  I  turned  my  head  to  peer 
at  the  soldier  who  had  made  the  dona- 
tions. 

"Young  man,"  I  remarked,  "chivalry 
is  definitely  not  dead." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am." 

"Don't  call  me  ma'am,"  I  shuddered. 
"It  always  makes  me  feel  ancient." 
Even  the  darkness  of  a  movie  house 
couldn't  conceal  his  grin. 

"No  doubt,"  I  said  severely,  "you 
do  think  me  ancient.  I  presume  you 
gave  me  your  jacket  because  I  re- 
minded you  of  your  mother." 

"Of  course  riot,"  he  protested  feebly, 
looking  a  little  sheepish.  "Here,  have 
some  candy." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  grave- 
ly selected  a  chocolate  peppermint  and 
thanked  him. 

"Shh,"  someone  in  front  whispered, 
glaring  at  us. 

As  we  both  laughed,  some'  vague 
recollection  stirred  in  my  mind.  Sud- 
denly I  remembered  what  it  was.  Many 
years  ago  I  had  been  one  of  three  gig- 


gling hookey  players  who  sat  in  a 
theater  whispering  above  the  crackle 
of  paper-wrapped  candy  and  snicker- 
ing at  the  protests  of  our  irate  neigh- 
bors. It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had 
felt  so  young  and  I  looked  gratefully 
at  the  soldier. 

Later,  when  the  feature  was  over 
and  we  drifted  out  of  the  theater  to- 
gether, I  looked  at  him  approvingly. 
He  was  a  tall,  well-built  sergeant, 
about  thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  and 
his  face,  if  not  handsome,  showed  sense 
and  good  humor. 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  before  I  was  really  aware 
of  consenting  we  were  seated  in  a  drug 
store  booth  and  matching  confidences 
over  chocolate  malteds. 

Somehow  it  didn't  seem  disloyal  to 
tell  him  about  Grace.  For  years  I  had 
protected  my  youngest  daughter  against 
the  gossiping  tongues  of  the  town  and 
suddenly  I  was  pouring  out  her  story 
to  a  total  stranger.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause I  had  been  thinking  and  worry- 
ing about  her  too  much.  Perhaps  not. 
I  only  know  that  it  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  I  told 
him  what  a  lovely,  laughing  creature 
she  was  until  eight  years  ago  when 
she  was  twenty-two  and  Tom  Bickford 
jilted  her  for  a  girl  with  money. 

"Well,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "I 
realize  how  hard  something  like  that 
must  be  for  a  girl,  but  why  should  it 
have  changed  her  completely?" 

So  I  tried  to  make  him  understand, 
still  defending  Grace,  how  my  daugh- 
ter's pride  had  prevented  the  gossip 
from  dying  a  natural  death. 

"She  was  so  afraid  of  snubs,"  I  ex- 
plained, "that  she  stopped  going  to 
parties  and  socials  and  drifted  away 
from  her  friends.  And  she  was  so 
afraid  that  every  boy  who  spoke  to  her 


Many  years  before,  Grace  had  been  hurt,  hurt  so  terribly  that 
she  never  tried  to  be  happy  again.     That  was 


why  she  turned  away  even  from  Larry. 
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A 
"MY  TRUE 
STORY" 


"/  can't!"  Grace  was 
almost  shouting.  "You 
ought  to  understand." 


I  SAT  shivering  in  the  air-condi- 
tioned movie  house,  calling  myself 
all  kinds  of  names  for  not  having 
brought  a  coat  and  wondering  uneasily 
what  Grace  would  say  if  I  came  home 
with  a  cold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
wondered  what  Grace  would  say  even 
if  I  didn't.  Eight  years  of  untiring 
devotion  had  taught  me  to  dread  the 
amount  of  reproach  she  could  convey 
in  the  simple  exclamation,  "Oh,  moth- 
er!" Tonight  an  overdose  of  that  same 
suffocating  devotion  had  caused  me  to 
slip  out  of  the  house  myself  for  the 
rare  pleasure  of  an  unescorted  trip 
to  the  movies. 

I  sneezed  three  times  in  succession 
and  groaned  inwardly  as  I  pictured 
myself  making  ■  excuses  to  Grace.  At 
times  it  was  a  little  hard  to  remember 
that  I  was  the  mother  and  she  the 
daughter.  Her  manner  of  chiding  me 
differed  from  the  way  I  used  to  scold 
her  only  in  being  more  gently  maternal. 
Was  it  just  my  imagination  that 
Grace  had  once  been  a  naughty,  frisky 
little  tomboy  with  yellow  pigtails  and 
a  tendency  for  getting  into  mischief? 


Had  the  straight,  severe  lines  of  her 
mouth  really  ever  melted  into  ready 
laughter?  Incredible  to  think  that  my 
sedate  spinster  daughter  had  once  been 
a  merry,  gaily  thoughtless  girl,  with 
her  life,  like  all  Gaul,  divided  into 
three  parts:  boys,  dancing,  and  sports. 
My  mouth  twisted  wryly  as  I  pic- 
tured Grace  now — her  unsmiling  face 
and  unhappy  eyes;  the  dark,  over- 
simple  dresses  that  made  her  thirty 
years  seem  older;  her  hair  pulled 
straight  and  tight  to  the  back  of  her 
head  in  an  unflattering  bun. 

As  another  trio  of  sneezes  interrupted 
my  thoughts,  I  searched  frantically  in  - 
my  pocketbook  for  a  handkerchief.  The 
next  instant  a  jacket  was  slung  across 
my  shoulders  and  a  hanky  thrust  into 
my  hand. 

Startled,  I  turned  my  head  to  peer 
at  the  soldier  who  had  made  the  dona- 
tions. 

"Young  man,"  I  remarked,  "chivalry 
is  definitely  not  dead." 
"Thank  you,  ma'am." 
"Don't  call  me  ma'am,"  I  shuddered. 
"It  always  makes  me  feel  ancient." 
Even  the  darkness  of  a  movie  house 
couldn't  conceal  his  grin. 

"No  doubt,"  I  said  severely,  "you 
do  think  me  ancient.  I  presume  you 
gave  me  your  jacket  because  I  re- 
minded you  of  your  mother." 

"Of  course  riot,"  he  protested  feebly, 
looking  a  little  sheepish.  "Here,  have 
some  candy." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  grave- 
ly selected  a  chocolate  peppermint  and 
thanked  him. 

"Shh,"  someone  in  front  whispered, 
glaring  at  us. 

As  we  both  laughed,  some'  vague 
recollection  stirred  in  my  mind.  Sud- 
denly I  remembered  what  it  was.  Many 
years  ago  I  had  been  one  of  three  gig- 


gling hookey  players  who  sat  in  a 
theater  whispering  above  the  crackle 
of  paper-wrapped  candy  and  snicker- 
ing at  the  protests  of  our  irate  neigh- 
bors. It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had 
felt  so  young  and  I  looked  gratefully 
at  the  soldier. 

Later,  when  the  feature  was  over 
and  we  drifted  out  of  the  theater  to- 
gether, I  looked  at  him  approvingly. 
He  was  a  tall,  well-built  sergeant, 
about  thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  and 
his  face,  if  not  handsome,  showed  sense 
and  good  humor. 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  before  I  was  really  aware 
of  consenting  we  were  seated  in  a  drug 
store  booth  and  matching  confidences 
over  chocolate  malteds. 

Somehow  it  didn't  seem  disloyal  to 
tell  him  about  Grace.  For  years  I  had 
protected  my  youngest  daughter  against 
the  gossiping  tongues  of  the  town  and 
suddenly  I  was  pouring  out  her  story 
to  a  total  stranger.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause I  had  been  thinking  and  worry- 
ing about  her  too  much.  Perhaps  not. 
I  only  know  that  it  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  I  told 
him  what  a  lovely,  laughing  creature 
she  was  until  eight  years  ago  when 
she  was  twenty-two  and  Tom  Bickford 
jilted  her  for  a  girl  with  money. 

"Well,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "I 
realize  how  hard  something  like  that 
must  be  for  a  girl,  but  why  should  it 
have  changed  her  completely?" 

So  I  tried  to  make  him  understand, 
still  defending  Grace,  how  my  daugh- 
ter's pride  had  prevented  the  gossip 
from  dying  a  natural  death. 

"She  was  so  afraid  of  snubs,"  I  ex- 
plained, "that  she  stopped  going  to 
parties  and  socials  and  drifted  away 
from  her  friends.  And  she  was  so 
afraid  that  every  boy  who  spoke  to  her 


Many  years  before,  Grace  had  been  hurt,  hurt  so  terribly  that 

she  never  tried  to  be  happy  again.    That  was 

why  she  turned  away  even  from  Larry. 
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did  it  out  of  pity  that  she  frightened 
them  all  away  by  her  coldness.  By 
and  .by  she  didn't  have  to  refuse  in- 
vitations because  she  no  longer  re- 
ceived any. 

"And  then,"  I  went  on,  as  the 
soldier  gave  no  signs  of  losing  interest, 
"when  things  were 
about  as  bad  as  they 
could  be,  I  had  to  go 
and  get  rheumatic  fev- 
er. The  doctors  said 
that  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  I'd  be  practically  a 
semi-invalid  and  order- 
ed me  to  quit  my  job. 

"I  had  been  person- 
nel director  in  the 
town's  largest  depart- 
ment store  ever  since 
my  husband  died  when 
Grace  was  a  little  girl," 
I  elaborated.  "It  helped 
me  to  take  care  of  my 
four  children  for  a  good  many  years, 
but  not  to  put  aside  much  money  for 
an  emergency  like  this." 

As  I  continued  my  account,  I  could 
remember  the  grief  I  had  felt  when 
I  first  realized  that,  with  my  son  and 
other  two  daughters  married,  the  main 
burden  would  fall  on  Grace.  And  I 
could  remember  my  amazement  when 
I  discovered  that  her  reaction  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  mine. 

With  an  almost  abnormal  alacrity 
she  settled  down  to  being  the  perfect 
daughter,  lavishing  on  me  all  the  love 
which  should  have  found  a  more  nat- 
ural outlet.  And  as  'the  perfect  daugh- 
ter' she  gradually  came  to  be  known, 
a  martyr  glorying  in  her  martyrdom 
and  in  the  idea  that  there  was  one 
person,  at  least,  to  whom  she  was  in- 
dispensable. "Like  a  watchful  dragon," 
I  said  glumly. 

The  malteds  and  story  were  finished 
at  the  same  time,  and,  guiltily  aware 
that  I  had  been  monopolizing  the  con- 
versation, I  asked  my  companion  about 
himself. 

"PVERYTHING  about  me  can  be 
told  in  one  sentence,"  he  laughed. 
"I'm  Larry  Collins,  just  back  from 
overseas  and  temporarily  stationed  at 
a  camp  outside  this  town.  My  discharge 
is  supposed  to  come  through  any  time 
now,"  he  added,  "and  I'm  hoping  it 
won't  be  long.  I  want  to  get  out  to  the 
West  Coast  as  soon  as  I  can." 

He  didn't  confess,  as  he  might  have, 
to  being  lonely.  But  I  knew  that  even 
the  best-natured  of  sergeants  would 
not  be  drinking  malteds  with,  a  grey- 
haired  grandmother  if  he  could  be 
dancing  with  a  pretty  girl;  and,  al- 
though I  wasn't  acknowledging  it  to 
myself,  it  must  have  been  then  that 
a  vague  plan  began  to  take  shape  in 
my  mind. 

Larry  walked  home  with  me  and 
waited  while  I  rang  the  bell.  There 
was  an  eager  rush  of  footsteps  and 
the  door  was  pulled  open.  Grace  stood 
in  the  entrance.  In  a  blue  satin  negligee 
that  deepened  the  blue  of  her  eyes  and 
with  her  hair,  let  down  for  the  night, 
curling  around  her  forehead  and 
tumbling  over  her  shoulders,  she  looked 
for  a  minute  like   the  Grace  of  eight 
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years  ago.  The  illusion  vanished  as  soon 
as  she  started  -to  speak. 

"Mother,"  she  began  in  the  reproachr- 
ful  tone  I  had  expected,  "I  was  so 
worried.  Where — "  Then  she  caught 
sight  of  Larry  standing  behind  me  and 
stopped  abruptly,  color  flooding  her 
face. 

I  stared  from  my 
blushing  daughter  to 
the  awe-struck  ser- 
geant and  this  time  I 
was  honest  with  myself 
about  the  sudden  wild 
hope  that  leaped  into 
my  head.  A  lonely  man 
and  an  unhappy  girl — 
surely  stranger  things 
had  happened! 

My  jaw  firm  with  de- 
termination,   I   brushed 
by    Grace,    pulling    the 
still  -  slightly  -  dazed 
Larry  with  me. 
"You  can  ask  your  questions  later," 
I  told  Grace  briskly,   "but  right  now 
two   very    hungry   people    would    like 
some  coffee  and  sandwiches." 

She  turned  towards  the  kitchen 
silently,  and  Larry,  with  a  sly  wink 
at  me,  followed.  "I'm  a  wonderful 
sandwich  maker,"  he  was  assuring  her 
as  they  left  the  room  together. 

I  sat  down  in  the  rocking  chair, 
which  it  gave  Grace  some  strange  pleas- 
ure to  see  me  use,  and  rocked  con- 
tentedly for  fifteen  minutes,  straining 
my  ears  to  hear  the  murmur  of  their 
voices  above  the  clatter  of  dishes  and 
joining  them  reluctantly  when  they 
called  me. 

"Mother,  where  did  you  and  Mr. 
Collins—" 

"Larry,"  he  interrupted. 
Grace    smiled    a    little    consciously. 
"Where  did  you  and  Larry  meet?"  she 
amended. 

"He  picked  me  up  in  a  movie,"  I  said 
with  wicked  pleasure. 

Grace  choked  over  her  coffee  and  had 
to  be  thumped  on  the  back  by  a  so- 
licitous sergeant.  "Mother!  You  didn't!" 
she  exclaimed  as  spon  as  she  was  able 
to  speak. 

"But  we  did,"  I  returned  placidly. 
"Don't  you  think  I'm  attractive  enough 
to  be  picked  up?" 

Surprisingly,  she  laughed.  "I  wouldn't 
put  anything  past  you."  The  laugh 
did  wonders  for  her  face  and  Larry 
stared  at  her  with  increasing  admira- 
tion. Grace  blushed  again,  and,  to  cov- 
er her  confusion,  jumped  up  and  went 
to  the  stove,  murmuring  something 
about  more  coffee. 

Larry  bent  over  towards  me.  "You 
told  me  about  the  dragon,"  he  whis- 
pered, "but  you  didn't  say  anything 
about  an  angel." 

"The  angel  and  the  dragon,"  I  whis- 
pered back,  "are  one  and  the  same." 

This  time  it  was  Larry  who  choked 
and  Grace  who  supplied  the  first  aid. 
"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  announced, 
while  she  was  repairing  the  damage  to 
the  table  cloth. 

"Don't  believe  what?"  Grace  in- 
quired. 

He  was  leaning  forward  as  she  bent 
over  the  table  and  a  few  strands  of 
her    hair    were    brushing    against    his 


jacket.  He  put  out  a  furtive  finger  ana 
touched  the  hair  gently.  "Oh,  any- 
thing, nothing,"  he  answered  in  an  ab- 
stracted tone. 

She  looked  puzzled,  but  said  noth- 
ing, and  I  decided  that  it  was  time 
for  me  to  feel  tired. 

I  was  delighted  but  unsurprised  the 
next  day  when  Grace  arrived  home 
from  her  job  at  the  library,  accom- 
panied by  Larry. 

"He's  so  alone  here,"  she  apologized 
hurriedly  while  he  was  washing  his 
hands,  "that  I  thought  it  would  be  nice 
to  invite  him  to  dinner.  You  don't  mind, 
do  you,  Mother?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered  innocently. 
"I  think  it  was  very  kind  of  you." 

She  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  but 
Larry  came  into  the  room  just  then 
and  after  that  she  had  no  time  for 
divided  attention. 


Il 
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In  the  weeks  that  followed  it  began 
,jto  look  as  though  my  plan  were  work- 
ling  even  better  than  I  had  dreamed. 
JThe  two  spent  every  spare  hour  to- 
jgether  and  it  was  soon  plainly  evident 
{that  Larry  was  very  much  in  love. 
iGrace  was  not  as  easy  to  read,  but  it 
,.  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  attracted 
to  him  against  her  will  and  desper- 
ately fighting  the  feeling. 

rrpHINGS  came  to  a  crisis  the  night 
■*■  that  Larry  came  bounding  into  the 
room  and  announced  that  his  discharge 
was  final. 

I  looked  at  Grace  quickly.  Her  face 
was  quite  pale.  In  a  voice  completely 
/  emptied    of    emotion    she    said,    "Then 
y  you'll  be  going  home  soon." 

"No,"  he  corrected  gently,  "we'll  be 
going  home  soon." 
"We?"  Grace  faltered.  "What  do  you 


mean?"  But  her  eyes  avoided  Larry's. 

"I  think  it  would  be  best  for  us  to 
be  married  here  before  we  go,"  he  ex- 
plained cheerfully.  "No,  don't  go, 
Mother,"  he  said,  turning  to  me  as  I 
started  to  leave  the  room.  "We'll  need 
you  to  help  us  with  our  arrangements." 

"There  won't  be  any  arrangements," 
Grace  interrupted  coldly.  "I  have  no 
intention  of  marrying  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  have  to  give  you  any  rea- 
sons. I'm  just  not." 

Larry  looked  at  her  grimly.  "Do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  let  you  ruin  our 
chance  for  happiness  because  some 
dumb  kid  didn't  have  enough  sense  to 
appreciate  you  when  you  were  twenty- 
two?"  he  demanded. 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause 
before  he  continued,  "Between  the  way 
you   act   and   what   your   mother   has 


told  me,  I've  been  able  to  piece  the 
whole  thing  together  very  nicely.  And 
you're  crazy  if  you  think  I'm  going  to 
let  you  spoil  things  now  because  of 
something  that  happened  eight  years 
ago." 

Ignoring  him,  Grace  turned  fiercely 
on  me.  "Mother,*  you  had  no  right  to!" 

"Dear  me,  Grace,"  I  answered  pleas- 
antly, "it's  six  years  since  I  last  saw 
you  lose  your  temper.  That's  a  very 
healthy  sign."  Larry  and  I  exchanged 
winks. 

Then  he  went  over  and  took  her  by 
the  shoulders.  "Look  darling,  stop 
fighting  it  and  let  yourself  be  happy," 
he  begged.  "Marriage  is  the  thing  for 
two  people  in  love,  you  know." 

"I  don't  love  you,"  she  contradicted 
quickly. 

Larry  shrugged  and  looked  back  at 
me  over  his   (Continued  on  page    80) 


/  glanced  at  Grace  when  they  started  to  probe 
her  about  Larry.    She  sat  silently,  white-faced. 
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did  it  out  of  pity  that  she  frightened 
them  all  away  by  her  coldness.  By 
and. by  she  didn't  have  to  refuse  in- 
vitations because  she  no  longer  re- 
ceived any. 

"And  then,"  I  went  on,  as  the 
soldier  gave  no  signs  of  losing  interest, 
"when  things  were 
about  as  bad  as  they 
could  be,  I  had  to  go 
and  get  rheumatic  fev- 
er. The  doctors  said 
that  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  I'd  be  practically  a 
semi-invalid  and  order- 
ed me  to  quit  my  job. 
"I  had  been  person- 
nel director  in  the 
town's  largest  depart- 
ment store  ever  since 
my  husband  died  when 
Grace  was  a  little  girl," 
I  elaborated.  "It  helped 
me  to  take  care  of  my 
four  children  for  a  good  many  years, 
but  not  to  put  aside  much  money  for 
an  emergency  like  this." 

As  I  continued  my  account,  I  could 
remember  the  grief  I  had  felt  when 
I  first  realized  that,  with  my  son  and 
other  two  daughters  married,  the  main 
burden  would  fall  on  Grace.  And  I 
could  remember  my  amazement  when 
I  discovered  that  her  reaction  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  mine. 

With  an  almost  abnormal  alacrity 
she  settled  down  to  being  the  perfect 
daughter,  lavishing  on  me  all  the  love 
which  should  have  found  a  more  nat- 
ural outlet.  And  as  'the  perfect  daugh- 
ter' she  gradually  came  to  be  known, 
a  martyr  glorying  in  her  martyrdom 
and  in  the  idea  that  there  was  one 
person,  at  least,  to  whom  she  was  in- 
dispensable. "Like  a  watchful  dragon," 
I  said  glumly. 

The  malteds  and  story  were  finished 
at  the  same  time,  and,  guiltily  aware 
that  I  had  been  monopolizing  the  con- 
versation, I  asked  my  companion  about 
himself. 


"EVERYTHING  about  me  can  be 
told  in  one  sentence,"  he  laughed. 
"I'm  Larry  Collins,  just  back  from 
overseas  and  temporarily  stationed  at 
a  camp  outside  this  town.  My  discharge 
is  supposed  to  come  through  any  time 
now,"   he   added,   "and   I'm   hoping   it 
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years  ago.  The  illusion  vanished  as  soon 
as  she  started  to  speak. 

"•Mother,"  she  began  in  the  reproach- 
ful tone  I  had  expected,  "I  was  so 
worried.  Where-"  Then  she  caught 
sight  of  Larry  standing  behind  me  and 
stopped   abruptly,    color   flooding   her 

I    stared    from    my 
_  blushing    daughter     to 

the  awe-struck  ser- 
geant and  this  time  I 
was  honest  with  myself 
about  the  sudden  wild 
hope  that  leaped  into 
my  head.  A  lonely  man 
and  an  unhappy  girl- 
surely  stranger  things 
had  happened! 

My  jaw  firm  with  de- 
termination,  I   brushed 
by   Grace,   pulling   the 
still  -  slightly  -  dazed 
Larry  with  me. 
"You  can  ask  your  questions  later," 
I  told  Grace  briskly,   "but  right  now 
two   very    hungry   people    would   like 
some  coffee  and  sandwiches." 

She  turned  towards  the  kitchen 
silently,  and  Larry,  with  a  sly  wink 
at  me,  followed.  "I'm  a  wonderful 
sandwich  maker,"  he  was  assuring  her 
as  they  left  the  room  together. 

I  sat  down  in  the  rocking  chair, 
which  it  gave  Grace  some  strange  pleas- 
ure to  see  me  use,  and  rocked  con- 
tentedly for  fifteen  minutes,  straining 
my  ears  to  hear  the  murmur  of  their 
voices  above  the  clatter  of  dishes  and 
joining  them  reluctantly  when  they 
called  me. 

"Mother,    where    did    you    and    Mr. 
Collins — " 
"Larry,"  he  interrupted. 
Grace    smiled    a    little    consciously. 
"Where  did  you  and  Larry  meet?"  she 
amended. 

"He  picked  me  up  in  a  movie,"  I  said 
with  wicked  pleasure. 

Grace  choked  over  her  coffee  and  had 
to  be  thumped  on  the  back  by  a  so- 
licitous sergeant.  "Mother!  You  didn't'" 
she  exclaimed  as  spon  as  she  was  abie 
to  speak. 

"But  we  did,"  I  returned  placidly 
'Don't  you  think  I'm  attractive  enough 
to  be  picked  up?" 

Surprisingly,  she  laughed.  "I  wouldn't 
put    anything    past    you. 


won't  be  long.  I  want  to  get  out  to  the     d'd  wonders  for  her  face  and  Larrv 
West  Coast  as  soon  as  I  can."  stared  at  her  with  increasing  admira 

He  didn't  confess,  as  he  might  have,     tlon-  Grace  blushed  again,  and  to  cov 


to  being  lonely.  But  I  knew  that  even 
the  best-natured  of  sergeants  would 
not  be  drinking  malteds  with,  a  grey- 
haired  grandmother  if  he  could  be 
dancing  with  a  pretty  girl;  and,  al- 
though I  wasn't  acknowledging  it  to 
myself,  it  must  have  been  then  that 
a  vague  plan  began  to  take  shape  in 
my  mind. 

Larry  walked  home  with  me  and 
waited  while  I  rang  the  bell.  There 
was  an  eager  rush  of  footsteps  and 
the  door  was  pulled  open.  Grace  stood 
in  the  entrance.  In  a  blue  satin  negligee 
that  deepened  the  blue  of  her  eyes  and 
with  her  hair,  let  down  for  the  night 
curling  around  her  forehead  and 
tumbling  over  her  shoulders,  she  looked 
for  a  minute  like  the  Grace  of  eight 


er  her  confusion,  jumped 'up  and  wen) 
to  the  stove,  murmuring  sometime 
about  more  coffee  »>««eining 

while  she  wa  repa  rins  thPT0UnCed' 
the  table  cloth.  g  the  damaee  to 


"Don't    believe    what'" 
quired. 

He  was  leaning  forward 
over  the  table  and 
her    hair 


Grace    in- 

as  she  bent 

were    brus^aS*  his 


jacket.  He  put  out  a  furtive  finger  =>  ., 
touched  the  hair  gently.  "Oh  a  d 
thing,  nothing,"  he  answered  in  an  "k" 
stracted  tone.  ab- 

She  looked  puzzled,  but  said  nnn, 
ing,  and  I  decided  that  it  was  ti^" 
for  me  to  feel  tired.  tltne 

I  was  delighted  but  unsurprised  th 
next  day  when  Grace  arrived  hn™ 
from  her  job  at  the  library,  accon? 
panied  by  Larry.  m" 

"He's  so  alone  here,"  she  apoloSiZPr) 
hurriedly  while  he  was  washing  hi 
hands,  "that  I  thought  it  would  be  ni7 
to  invite  him  to  dinner.  You  don't  min^f 
do  you,  Mother?"  ™na' 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered  innocentlv 
"I  think  it  was  very  kind  of  you  " 

She  looked  at  me  suspiciously  hut 
Larry  came  into  the  room  just 'then 
and  after  that  she  had  no  time  for 
divided  attention. 


In  the  weeks  that  followed  it  began 
to  look  as  though  my  plan  were  work- 
ing even  better  than  I  had  dreamed. 
The  two  spent  every  spare  hour  to- 
gether and  it  was  soon  plainly  evident 
that  Larry  was  very  much  in  love. 
Grace  was  not  as  easy  to  read,  but  it 
♦seemed  to  me  that  she  was  attracted 
to  him  against  her  will  and  desper- 
ately fighting  the  feeling. 

■  rpHiNGS  came  to  a  crisis  the  night 
'  *■  that  Larry  came  bounding  into  the 
room  and  announced  that  his  discharge 
was  final. 

I  looked  at  Grace  quickly.  Her  face 
was  quite  pale.  In  a  voice  completely 
emptied  of  emotion  she  said,  "Then 
you'll  be  going  home  soon." 

"No,"  he  corrected  gently,  "we'll  be 
going  home  soon." 

"We?"  Grace  faltered.  "What  do  you 


«t  L  *?Ut  her  eves  avoided  Larry's. 
l  think  it  would  be  best  for  us  to 
be  married  here  before  we  go,"  he  ex- 
™lued„  cheerfully-  "No,  don't  go, 
Mother,  he  said,  turning  to  me  as  I 
started  to  leave  the  room.  "We'll  need 

y0."ipuO  help  us  with  our  arrangements." 
There  won't  be  any  arrangements," 
Grace  interrupted  coldly.  "I  have  no 
intention  of  marrying  you  " 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  have  to  give  you  any  rea- 
sons. I'm  just  not." 

Larry  looked  at  her  grimly.  "Do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  let  you  ruin  our 
chance  for  happiness  because  some 
dumb  kid  didn't  have  enough  sense  to 
appreciate  you  when  you  were  twenty- 
two?"  he  demanded. 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause 
before  he  continued,  "Between  the  way 
you   act   and   what   your   mother   has 


told  me,  I've  been  able  to  piece  the 
whole  thing  together  very  nicely.  And 
you're  crazy  if  you  think  I'm  going  to 
let  you  spoil  things  now  because  of 
something  that  happened  eight  years 
ago." 

Ignoring  him,  Grace  turned  fiercely 
on  me.  "Mother,"  you  had  no  right  to!" 

"Dear  me,  Grace,"  I  answered  pleas- 
antly, "it's  six  years  since  I  last  saw 
you  lose  your  temper.  That's  a  very 
healthy  sign."  Larry  and  I  exchanged 
winks. 

Then  he  went  over  and  took  her  by 
the  shoulders.  "Look  darling,  stop 
fighting  it  and  let  yourself  be  happy," 
he  begged.  "Marriage  is  the  thing  for 
two  people  in  love,  you  know." 

"I  don't  love  you,"  she  contradicted 
quickly. 

Larry  shrugged  and  looked  back  at 
me  over  his   (Continued  on  page    80) 


/  glanced  at  Grace  when  they  started  to  probe 
her  about  Larry.    She  sat  silently,  white-faced. 
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KADIO    MIRROR   OFFERS 

ONE    HUNDRED   DOLLARS   EACH   MONTH 

FOR    YOUR    LIFE    CAN    RE    HEAITTIFLL   LETTERS 


What  experience  in  your  lifetime  has  taught  you  that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful?  Do  you  re- 
call a  time  when  the  helping  hand  of  a  friend,  a  kindly,  wise  word  of  advice,  changed  your 
whole  outlook,  when  some  chance  of  circumstance  showed  you  the  way  to  happiness?  Chichi 
and  Papa  David  would  like  to  hear  about  these  experiences  of  yours,  and  for  the  letter  sent 
in  each  month,  which  in  their  opinion  best  expresses  the  thought,  "Life  Can  Be  Beautiful," 
KADIO  MIRROR  Magazine  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars.  Address  your  letters  to  Chichi,  care 
of  RADIO  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York.  The  opinion  of  the 
edfton  is  final;  no  letters  can  be  returned.  Listen  to  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  daily  on  your  CBS 
rtatton;  check  the  program  guide  on  page  51  for  local  lime.  The  prize-winning  letter  will 
be  featured  each  month  in  this  new  RADIO  MIRROR    department. 
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LIFE  Can  Be  Beautiful  is  more  than 
a  program  title:  it  is  a  way  of 
life,  a  philosophy  taught  and  lived 
>y  real  people  everywhere.  When 
Papa  David  and  I  decided  to  ask  our 
isteners,  and  Radio  Mirror  readers  for 
;rue  incidents  from  their  own  experi- 
ence expressing  this  philosophy,  we 
oiew  that  we  could  give  you  not  only 
interesting  glimpses  into  the  lives  of 
;hose  about  you,  but  strong  and  positive 
reminders  of  basic  truths  upon  which 
we  may  all  build  a  friendlier,  brighter 
and  more  fruitful  world. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  who. is  in  a 
better  position  to  illustrate  what  we 
mean  by  the  phrase  "Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful"  than  is  Papa  David.     This 


wise,  kindly  and  lovable  old  gentle- 
man is  the  never-failing  example  of 
what  a  really  good  world  this  could  be 
if  we  all  practiced  the  lessons  he 
teaches  in  generosity,  tolerance  and 
faith. 

I  told  Papa  David  that  we  were  going 
to  ask  readers  to  send  us  stories  from 
their  own  lives  which  began  disas- 
trously but  ended  happily.  Papa  David 
suggested  that  as  a  starter  I  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  thfngs  that  have  hap- 
pened in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful. 
Since  our  conversation,  he  has  sent  me 
several  notes  which  serve  as  examples 
of  the  type  of  heartening  experiences 
which  I  hope  you  will  send  us  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as  bits  of  his  own 
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philosophy   from   which  .we    have    all 
gained  so  much. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  letters  Papa 
David  sent  me: 

January  1,  1945. 
Dear  Chichi: 

The  Holy  Script  truly  teaches  us: 
"First  build  a  home,"  then  marry."  Do 
you  remember  when  Edgar  was  so 
hopelessly  in  love  with  Hilda?  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  solution  to  Ed- 
gar's problem,  for  he  didn't  dare  tell 
Hilda  of  his  love.  He  desperately 
needed  at  least  enough  money  to  start 
a  home,  and  without  it  he  did  not  feel 
he  had  the  right  to  ask  Hilda  to  share 
his  rather  uncertain  life.  We  were  all 
troubled  by  Edgar's  problem,  but  there 
wasn't  very  much  we  could  do  about  it 
in  those  days.  It  was  just  when  we 
had  almost  given  up  hope  that  you  told 
Edgar  of  Hilda's  love  for  him.  I  don't 
guess  Edgar  will  ever  forget  that  day. 
Right  after  you  told  him  about  Hilda, 
you  ran  out  of  the  Bookshop  without 
any  explanation.  But  when  you  came 
back,  you  had  good  news:  that  a  stamp 
collector  offered  you  $1,400  for  the  old 
stamp  Edgar  used  on  Hilda's  letter.  It 
was  a  happy  ending  to  that  story,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  can  testify. 

Affectionately, 
Papa  David. 

February  3,  1945. 
Dear  Chichi: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble  in  this  life.  A  lot  of  it  is  caused 
by  people  who  haven't  enough  business 
of  their  own  to  attend  to.  A  very  wise 
man  once  said,  "Take  care  of  your  own 
soul  and  of  another  man's  body,  not 
of  your  own  body  and  another  man's 
soul." 

Affectionately, 
Papa  David. 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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By 
CHICHT   HAMILTON 


LIFE  Can  Be  Beautiful  is  more  than 
a  program  title:  it  is  a  way  of 
life,  a  philosophy  taught  and  lived 
by  real  people  everywhere.  When 
Papa  David  and  I  decided  to  ask  our 
listeners,  and  Radio  Mirror  readers  for 
true  incidents  from  their  own  experi- 
ence expressing  this  philosophy,  we 
knew  that  we  could  give  you  not  only 
interesting  glimpses  into  the  lives  of 
those  about  you,  but  strong  and  positive 
reminders  of  basic  truths  upon  which 
we  may  all  build  a  friendlier,  brighter 
and  more  fruitful  world. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  who. is  in  a 
:tter  position  to  illustrate  what  we 
iean  by  the  phrase  "Life  Can  Be 
leautiful"  than  is  Papa  David.     This 


wise,  kindly  and  lovable  old  gentle- 
man is  the  never-failing  example  of 
what  a  really  good  world  this  could  be 
if  we  all  practiced  the  lessons  he 
teaches  in  generosity,  tolerance  and 
faith. 

I  told  Papa  David  that  we  were  going 
to  ask  readers  to  send  us  stories  from 
their  own  lives  which  began  disas- 
trously but  ended  happily.  Papa  David 
suggested  that  as  a  starter  I  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful. 
Since  our  conversation,  he  has  sent  me 
several  notes  which  serve  as  examples 
of  the  type  of  heartening  experiences 
which  I  hope  you  will  send  us  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as  bits  of  his  own 
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philosophy   from   which  .we   have   all 
gained  so  much. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  letters  Papa 
David  sent  me: 

January  1,  1945. 
Dear  Chichi: 

The  Holy  Script  truly  teaches  us: 
"First  build  a  home,*  then  marry."  Do 
you  remember  when  Edgar  was  so 
hopelessly  in  love  with  Hilda?  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  solution  to  Ed- 
gar's problem,  for  he  didn't  dare  tell 
Hilda  of  his  love.  He  desperately 
needed  at  least  enough  money  to  start 
a  home,  and  without  it  he  did  not  feel 
he  had  the  right  to  ask  Hilda  to  share 
his  rather  uncertain  life.  We  were  all 
troubled  by  Edgar's  problem,  but  there 
wasn't  very  much  we  could  do  about  it 
in  those  days.  It  was  just  when  we 
had  almost  given  up  hope  that  you  told 
Edgar  of  Hilda's  love  for  him.  I  don't 
guess  Edgar  will  ever  forget  that  day. 
Right  after  you  told  him  about  Hilda, 
you  ran  out  of  the  Bookshop  without 
any  explanation.  But  when  you  came 
back,  you  had  good  news:  that  a  stamp 
collector  offered  you  $1,400  for  the  old 
stamp  Edgar  used  on  Hilda's  letter.  It 
was  a  happy  ending  to  that  story,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  can  testify. 

Affectionately, 
Papa  David. 

February  3,  1945. 
Dear  Chichi: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble  in  this  life.  A  lot  of  it  is  caused 
by  people  who  haven't  enough  business 
of  their  own  to  attend  to.  A  very  wise 
man  once  said,  "Take  care  of  your  own 
soul  and  of  another  man's  body,  not 
of  your  own  body  and  another  man's 
soul." 

Affectionately, 
Papa  David. 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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1ANNY  fought  for  me  in  kindergarten  when 
.  the    other    kids    teased    me    about    my 
freckles.  As  clearly  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day,  I   remember   the   school   yard,   and   the 
watching  ring  of  children,  and  a  boy  named 
Bucky  Jones,  a  big  bully  all  of  seven  years 
old,  shouting,  "Nina  Staples,  Freckles  Staples, 
Nina-Freckles-Staples — "  I  stood 
dumbfounded,    not    knowing 
what    to    do    about    the    insult, 
when  a  small  thunderbolt  of  a 
boy   rushed   out   of   the   crowd, 
flung  himself  upon  Bucky.  "You 
let  her  alone,  Buck!    She's  too 
little  to  take  care  of  herself — " 
That  was  Lanny,  and  that  was 
Lanny's  attitude  toward  me  all 
through    our    growing    up    to- 
gether.  I  was  big  enough  to  go 
fishing   with  him   in   the   creek 
on  sunny  spring  mornings,  but 
I  wasn't  so  big  that  I  was  expected  to  put  on 
the  bait,  or  to  take  the  squirming  fish,  with 
their  prickly  fins,  off  the  hook.   In  high  school 
I  never  had  to  think  twice  about  a  date,  to 
wonder,    as    some    of    the    other    girls    did, 
whether  or  not  I'd  be  asked  to  a  party.  Lanny 
always   asked   me,   before   anyone   else   even 
had  a  chance  to  ask  me,  and  Lanny  always 
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had  everything  all  arranged.  I  had  only  to 
say  where  I  wanted  to  go,  what  I  wanted 
to  do,  and  Lanny  would  have  the  car  at  the 
door,  lunch  baskets  and  firewood  and  blankets 
packed  for  a  picnic;  if  we  were  going  to  a 
dance,  Lanny  would  come  running  up  the 
steps,  brushed  and  shining  and  with  a  corsage 
in  his  hand. 

After  we  were  through  school 
and  had  gone  to  work,  Lanny 
for  a  textile  dyeing  firm  and  I 
for  Milton  and  Loeser,  lawyers, 
he  planned  our  future  just  as 
thoroughly  and  competently. 
"It's  this  way,"  he  said  the  night 
he  told  me  about  his  job.  "Dad 
wants  me  to  go  to  college,  but  I 
figure  if  I  start  to  work  right 

— away,  you  and  I  can  get  married 

in  a  couple  of  years.   I  like  the 
work,  and  I  can  pick  up  what- 
ever education  I  need  in  night  school,  as  I  go 
along.    The  important  thing  is  for  us  to  get 
settled—" 

I  said,  "Yes,  Lanny,"  as  I'd  said  "Yes, 
Lanny,"  to  everything  he'd  ever  suggested, 
and  I  snuggled  a  little  closer  to  him,  seeing 
us  settled  in  our  own  home,  seeing  Lanny 
studying  at  night  while  I  mended  his  socks, 


Love — was  it  a  quiet  contentment?     Or  was  it  this  other  feeling  .  .  . 


We  danced,  and  Chris  didn't  talk  much; 
he  let  our  dancing  together  speak  for  him. 


1ANNY  fought  for  me  in  kindergarten  when 
the    other    kids    teased    me    about    my 
freckles.  As  clearly  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day,  I  remember  the  school  yard,   and  the 
watching  ring  of  children,  and  a  boy  named 
Bucky  Jones,  a  big  buliy  all  of  seven  years 
old,  shouting,  "Nina  Staples,  Freckles  Staples, 
Nina-Freckles-Staples—"  I  stood 
dumbfounded,    not   knowing 
what    to    do    about   the   insult, 
when  a  small  thunderbolt  of  a 
boy  rushed  out  of  the  crowd, 
flung  himself  upon  Bucky.  "You 
let  her  alone,  Buck!    She's  too 
little  to  take  care  of  herself — " 
That  was  Lanny,  and  that  was 
Lanny's  attitude  toward  me  all 
through    our    growing    up    to- 
gether.  I  was  big  enough  to  go  ^^^^B 
fishing   with  him  in  the   creek 
on  sunny  spring  mornings,  but 
I  wasn't  so  big  that  I  was  expected  to  put  on 
the  bait,  or  to  take  the  squirming  fish,  with 
their  prickly  fins,  off  the  hook.   In  high  school 
I  never  had  to  think  twice  about  a  date,  to 
wonder,    as    some    of    the    other    girls    did, 
whether  or  not  I'd  be  asked  to  a  party.  Lanny 
always  asked  me,   before  anyone  else  even 
had  a  chance  to  ask  me,  and  Lanny  always 
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had  everything  all  arranged.  I  had  only  to 
say  where  I  wanted  to  go,  what  I  wanted 
to  do,  and  Lanny  would  have  the  car  at  the 
door,  lunch  baskets  and  firewood  and  blankets 
packed  for  a  picnic;  if  we  were  going  to  a 
dance,  Lanny  would  come  running  up  the 
steps,  brushed  and  shining  and  with  a  corsage 
in  his  hand. 

After  we  were  through  school 
and  had  gone  to  work,  Lanny 
for  a  textile  dyeing  firm  and  I 
for  Milton  and  Loeser,  lawyers, 
he  planned  our  future  just  as 
thoroughly  and  competently. 
"It's  this  way,"  he  said  the  night 
he  told  me  about  his  job.  "Dad 
wants  me  to  go  to  college,  but  I 
figure  if  I  start  to  work  right 
away,  you  and  I  can  get  married 
in  a  couple  of  years.  I  like  the 
work,  and  I  can  pick  up  what- 
ever education  I  need  in  night  school,  as  I  go 
along.  The  important  thing  is  for  us  to  get 
settled — " 

I  said,  "Yes,  Lanny,"  as  I'd  said  "Yes, 
Lanny,"  to  everything  he'd  ever  suggested, 
and  I  snuggled  a  little  closer  to  him,  seeing 
us  settled  in  our  own  home,  seeing  Lanny 
studying  at  night  while  I  mended  his  socks, 


Love— was  it  a  quiet  contentment?     Or  was  it  this  other  feeling 


turned  the  collars  on  his  shirts. 
We  never  quarreled.  The  nearest  we 
ever  came  to  it  was  when  Lanny  took 
a  new  job  in  Maxwell,  a  town  several 
hundred  miles  away.  It  was  in  his 
line,  but  vastly  better  than  his  present 
job;  it  would  enable  us  to  get  married 
as  soon  as  he'd  established  himself  with 
the  new  firm  and  had  found  a  place 
for  us  to  live.  "The  only  thing  I  don't 
like  about  it,"  he  worried,  "is  that  I'm 
not  sure  when  I  can  send  for  you.  It 
may  take  three  or  four  months — " 

"TT'LL  go  fast,"  I  said  soothingly.  That 
*  was  part  of  my  job — to  soothe 
Lanny  when  he  fussed  over  things.  "I 
can  get  a  few  more  things  made  for 
my  hope  chest  while  you're  gone,  and 
that  quilt  I've  been  wanting  to  finish — " 

"Oh,  quilts!  I'm  sick  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  you,  and  you  talk  about 
quilts!  Sometimes,  Nina,  I  wonder  how 
much   you  care   about   me — " 

I  stared  up  at  him  with  shocked, 
wondering  eyes.  Care  about  him — 
why,  I  couldn't  imagine  life  without 
him!  He  was  dearer  to  me  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  And  the  welling 
tenderness  his  kisses  stirred  in  me — 
that  was  love,  wasn't  it?  What  more 
did  he  want? 

"But  leaving  town  was  your  idea," 
I  pointed  out.  "And  you  said  yourself 
we  can  get  married  sooner  if  you  do. 
Surely  you'd  rather  I  got  some  work 
done  for  us  while  you're  gone  instead 
of  just  sitting  around  wringing  my 
hands — "  ■. 

"Of  course,  sweetheart."  His  arms 
gathered  me  close,  his  cheek  pressed 
the  top  of  my  head.  "I'm  sorry.  You're 
right,  of  course.  I  meant — I  don't  know 
what  I  meant.  Didn't  know  what  I 
was  talking  about,  I  guess." 

Still,  I  didn't  feel  that  everything 
was  perfectly  all  right.  He  was  troubled, 
even  if  he  wouldn't  admit  it,  and  I 
couldn't  understand  why.  I  tightened 
my  arms  around  his  neck,  brushed  my 
lips  softly  against  his.  "Lanny — 
aren't  you  happy  with  me?  Please 
tell  me—" 

"Happy  with  you!"  His  voice  almost 
broke.    "Oh,   Nina—" 

I  was  happy,  too.  When  Lanny  gave 
me  my  ring,  a  few  days  before  he  left, 
it  was  like  the  climax  to  a  long,  sweet 
story.  Our  engagement  was  official 
now,  and  all  my  friends  could  share  in 


Each  Thursday  night  on  CBS's 
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My  Soul,"  by  Morton  Friedman. 
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my  happiness.  The  girls  at  the  office 
were  almost  as  pleased  as  I  was,  and 
they  promptly  gave  a  party  for  me. 
Even  Mother  and  Dad  were  pleased,  al- 
though it  hadn't  been  so  long  ago  that 
Mother  had  objected  when  we  talked 
of  getting  married.  "You're  so  young, 
Nina,"  she'd  said.  "And  you've  never 
known  any  other  boys.  It  wouldn't 
hurt  you  to  wait  a  Little  while,  until 
you're  sure  you  know  your  own 
mind." 

Dad  had  laughed  at  that,  although 
he  really  agreed  with  her.  "If  she  had 
any  doubts,"  he  said,  "Lanny  would  get 
rid  of  them  for  her.  He's  been  telling 
her  what  to  do  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member. And  he  sticks  closer  than 
glue.  Why,  a  stranger,  looking  into  this 
house  any  time  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
would  think  we  had  two  kids  instead 
of  one." 

I  didn't  realize  how  much  Lanny  had 
been  around  until  after  he  was  gone. 
He  wrote  almost  every  day,  and  I  wrote 
to  him,  but  letters,  and  sewing  for  my 
hope  chest,  didn't  fill  the  blank  his  ab- 
sence made.  I  began  to  spend  more 
time  with  the  girls  at  the  office,  to 
stop  downtown  for  dinner  with  them 
after  work — and  still  time  dragged 
endlessly. 

And  then  I  met  Chris.  It  was  at  the 
office,  early  one  morning,  before  any- 
one else  had  come  in.  I'd  just  got  there, 
and  I  was  at  my  desk,  with  my  com- 
pact propped  up  on  the  typewriter,  re- 
touching my  make-up,  when  I  heard 
the  door  open  and  a  breezy  voice  said, 
"Good   morning,    Pretty!" 

I  looked  up  indignantly,  and  then  I 
couldn't  help  smiling.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  take  offense  at  the  man  in  the 
doorway.  He  was  so  big,  in  a  pale  top- 
coat that  made  him  look  bigger,  so 
blondly  handsome;  his  smile  was  so 
infectious.  Then  I  saw  the  glossy,  but 
business-like  brief  case  he  carried,  and 
I  got  up  and  held  out  my  hand.  "Good 
morning,"  I  said  formally.  "You  must 
be  Mr.  Alden.  You're  here  on  the 
Markham  case — " 

i  - 

"XJOW  do  you  do,"  he  said,  just  as 
Xi  formally,  but  he  was  making  a 
game  of  it.  "That's  all  correct.  And 
you're  Miss — " 

"Staples,"  I  said — and  then  Mr. 
Loeser  came  in  and  took  him  into  his 
own  office.  I  sat  down  again  and  picked 
up  my  compact.  Blue-green  eyes,  tilted 
upward  a  little  at  the  corners,  looked 
back  at  me  from  the  mirror,  and  white 
skin,  no  longer  freckled,  dark  hair 
smoothly  parted.  Pretty  —  the  way 
Chris  Alden  had  said  it  made  me  feel 
pretty.  He'd  spoken  spontaneously,  in- 
voluntarily, as  if  he  were  exclaiming 
over  something  striking  in  a  shop 
window. 

Perhaps  that  was. the  beginning  of 
Chris  Alden's  attraction  for  me — his 
making  me  conscious  of  myself;  in  a 
way  I'd  never  before  known.  When 
his  glances  followed  me  about  the 
office,  I  felt— well,  special;  I  wasn't 
just  another  nice-enough  looking  girl, 
his  eyes  told  me,  but  one  who  had 
been  drawn  exactly  to  his  specifica- 
tions. He  went  out  of  his  way  to  talk 
to  me  and  to  pay  me  compliments,  and 


while  I  paid  them  back  in  the  same 
light  tone  in  which  they  were  given, 
I  couldn't  help  feeling  flattered.  When 
he  first  asked  me  for  a  date,  I  was 
pleasantly  excited,  but  I  refused,  flatly, 
and  told  him  why. 

"I  know  you're  engaged,"  Chris  said. 
"The  whole  office  told  me,  the  first 
day  I  was  here.  But  I'm  not  asking 
you  to  break  your  engagement;  I'm 
only  asking  you  to  dinner." 

As  if  for  support,  I  took  Lanny's 
picture  out  of  my  purse  and  showed  it 
to  him.  Chris'  brows  rose  in  approval 
as  he  looked  at  it.  "He's  a  handsome 
boy,"  he  said.  "Looks  like  the  kind 
who  knows  where  he's  going." 

I  studied  the  picture  for  a  second 
before  I  returned  it  to  my  purse.  Of 
course  Lanny  knew  where  he  was 
going — he  always  did;  but  it  hadn't  oc- 
curred to  me  before  that  he  was  hand- 
some. Tumbled  dark  brown  hair,  un- 
tameably  curly,  and  outthrust  jaw,  out- 
thrust  lower  lip — he  was  really  good 
looking,  appealing  looking.  I  hadn't 
thought  of  it  before;  the  shape  of  his 


My  eyes  ached;  they'd 

been  fixed  on  my  father's 

desk.    In  the  bottom 

drawer  there  was  a  gun  .  .  . 


face  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  shape 
of  my  own  hands. 

"Write  to  him,  if  it  will  make  you 
feel  better,"  Chris  suggested.  "Ask  him 
if  it's  all  right  if  you  have  dinner  with 
a  lonesome  out-of-towner.  Tell  him 
I'll   bring   you  home   at   nine,   sharp." 

My  face  burned.  He  was  teasing  me, 
making  me  feel  that  I'd  attached  too 
much  importance  to  his  invitation.  And 


the  truth  was  that  I  had.  I  didn't  want 
to  admit  it  even  to  myself,  but  if  the 
date  were  really  only  dinner  with  a 
lonesome  out-of-towner,  as  Chris  put 
it,  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  with 
it,  and  Lanny  himself  would  have  been 
the  last  person  to  object. 

Still  I  said  no,  and  I  continued  to 
say  no  to  his  invitations  until  Chris's 
own    attitude    began    to    change.     A 


genuine  insistence  crept  into  his  voice 
when  he  mentioned  our  going  out  to- 
gether, and  there  was  disappointment 
under  his  levity  when  he  joked  about 
my  turning  him  down.  That  was  ex- 
citing, too,  and  every  day  had  its  mo- 
ments of  drama  when  Chris  and  I  went 
through  our  verbal  skirmish,  request 
and  refusal.  Even  so,  it  might  have  re- 
mained just  what  it  was — a  semi- 
serious  game,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Company  party. 

The  party  was  on  a  rainy  night  in 
April,  at  the  office.  Dad  drove  me  to  it, 
grumbling  a  little  without  meaning 
much  of  it,  over  being  dragged  out  in 
such  weather.  "But,  Dad,"  I  said,  "I've 
got  to  go.  The  party's  in  honor  of  Mr. 
I^oeser's  son,  who's  been  in  the  Army 
and  who's  coming  back  to  the  firm  as 
junior  partner.  It'd  be  an  insult  not 
\o  go — "  The  truth  was  that  a  blizzard 
couldn't  have  kept  me  at  home  that 
night,  but  not  for  the  reason  I  gave 
Dad.  Chris  would  be  there — Chris, 
whose  eyes  told  me  I  was  lovely  in  the 
plain,  tailored  things  I  wore  at  work. 
Tonight  I  was  at  my  very  best,  in  a 
beautiful  gown  that  deepened  the 
color  of  my  eyes,  with  my  hair  brushed 
to  shining  ebony.  I  could  see  him 
threading  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
could  see  the  look  on  his  face  as  he 
came  toward  me.  And  I  could  dance 
with  him  now,  be  with  him  now — and 
still  everything  would  be  all  right.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  real  date,  and  there 
would  be  dozens  of  people  around.  .  .  . 
It  all  happened  so  exactly  as  I'd  pic- 
tured it  that  I  had  the  uncanny  feeling, 
when  Chris  came  toward  me  across  the 
dance  floor,  that  it  had  happened  some- 
where before,  or  that  it  had  been  fated 
to  happen,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
I  could  do  to  change  it.  We  danced — 
and  Chris  didn't  talk  much;  he  let  our 
dancing  together  speak  for  him.  At  the 
end  of  it  he  said,  "You  see — how  much 
time  we've  wasted?"  I  couldn't  pre- 
tend not  to  understand  him,  and  I 
couldn't  pretend,  either,  that  I  didn't 
agree. 

He  danced  nearly  every  dance  with 
me  that  night,  sat  with  me  at  supper, 
and  we  both  knew  that  as  surely  as  the 
music  swept  us  across  the  floor,  a  still 
stronger  force  was  sweeping  us  in- 
evitably together.  I  made  a  last  brief 
struggle  against  it  when  the  evening 
came  to  an  end,  and  I  told  Chris  that 
I  had  to  call  my  father  to  come  after 
me. 

"Call  him,"  said  Chris,- "and  tell  him 
not  to  come.  He  doesn't  want  to  get 
out  at  this  hour  in  this  weather." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it  is  a  bad  night — " 
His  smile  shook  me,  and  my  own 
melted  tremulously  into  it. 

In  the  warm  intimacy  of  the  car — 
a  large  and  shining  car,  handsome,  as 
was  everything  that  belonged  to  Chris, 
like  his  silver  cigarette  case  and  his 
expensive,  engine  -  turned  cigarette 
lighter — I  sat  stiffly  apart  from  him. 
Chris  seemed  not  to  notice,  but  when 
he  stopped  the  car  outside  my  door,  he 
sat  looking  at  me  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said,  "You're  very  far  away." 
"Yes,"  I  said  thinly. 
"Too  far."  And  then  he  reached  over 
and  took  me  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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turned  the  collars  on  his  shirts. 
We  never  quarreled.  The  nearest  we 
ever  came  to  it  was  when  Lanny  took 
a  new  job  in  Maxwell,  a  town  several 
hundred  miles  away.  It  was  in  his 
line,  but  vastly  better  than  his  present 
job;  it  would  enable  us  to  get  married 
as  soon  as  he'd  established  himself  with 
the  new  firm  and  had  found  a  place 
for  us  to  live.  "The  only  thing  I  don't 
like  about  it,"  he  worried,  "is  that  I'm 
not  sure  when  I  can  send  for  you.  It 
may  take  three  or  four  months — " 

"IT'LL  go  fast,"  I  said  soothingly.  That 
*■  was  part  of  my  job — to  soothe 
Lanny  when  he  fussed  over  things.  "I 
can  get  a  few  more  things  made  for 
my  hope  chest  while  you're  gone,  and 
that  quilt  I've  been  wanting  to  finish — " 

"Oh,  quilts!  I'm  sick  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  you,  and  you  talk  about 
quilts!  Sometimes,  Nina,  I  wonder  how 
much   you  care  about  me — " 

I  stared  up  at  him  with  shocked, 
wondering  eyes.  Care  about  him — 
why,  I  couldn't  imagine  life  without 
him!  He  was  dearer  to  me  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  And  the  welling 
tenderness  his  kisses  stirred  in  me — 
that  was  love,  wasn't  it?  What  more 
did  he  want? 

"But  leaving  town  was  your  idea," 
I  pointed  out.  "And  you  said  yourself 
we  can  get  married  sooner  if  you  do. 
Surely  you'd  rather  I  got  some  work 
done  for  us  while  you're  gone  instead 
of  just  sitting  around  wringing  my 
hands — "  » 

"Of  course,  sweetheart."  His  arms 
gathered  me  close,  his  cheek  pressed 
the  top  of  my  head.  "I'm  sorry.  You're 
right,  of  course.  I  meant — I  don't  know 
what  I  meant.  Didn't  know  what  I 
was  talking  about,  I  guess." 

Still,  I  didn't  feel  that  everything 
was  perfectly  all  right.  He  was  troubled, 
even  if  he  wouldn't  admit  it,  and  I 
couldn't  understand  why.  I  tightened 
my  arms  around  his  neck,  brushed  my 
lips  softly  against  his.  "Lanny — 
aren't  you  happy  with  me?  Please 
tell  me — " 

"Happy  with  you!"  His  voice  almost 
broke.     "Oh,   Nina — " 

I  was  happy,  too.  When  Lanny  gave 
me  my  ring,  a  few  days  before  he  left, 
it  was  like  the  climax  to  a  long,  sweet 
story.  Our  engagement  was  official 
now,  and  all  my  friends  could  share  in 


Each  Thursday  night  on  CBS's 
Powder  Box  Theatre  Jim  Ameche 
and  a  guest  star  cast  perform  an 
original  radio  playlet, 
as  one  of  the  highspots  of  a 
half  hour  broadcast  that  also  of- 
fers singing  by  Danny 
O'Neil  and  Evelyn  Knight,  and 
music  by  the  Ray  Block  Orchestra 
and  Choir.   Far  From  My  Arms 
was  adapted  from  the  Powder 
Box  Theatre  play  "Speak  Soft, 
My  Soul,"  by  Morton  Friedman. 


Though  it  hadn't  been  so  long  ago  that 
Mother  had  objected  when  we  talked 
of  getting  married.  "You're  so  young 
Nina!"  she'd  said.  "And  you've  never 
known  any  other  boys.  It  wouldn  t 
hurt  you  to  wait  a  little  while,  until 
you're    sure    you    know    your    own 

"riad  had  laughed  at  that,  although 
he  really  agreed  with  her.  If  she  had 
any  doubts,"  he  said,  "Lanny  would  get 
rid  of  them  for  her.  He's  been  telling 
her  what  to  do  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member. And  he  sticks  closer  than 
glue  Why,  a  stranger,  looking  into  tnis 
house  any  time  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
would  think  we  had  two  kids  instead 
of  one." 

I  didn't  realize  how  much  Lanny  had 
been  around  until  after  he  was  gone. 
He  wrote  almost  every  day,  and  I  wrote 
to  him,  but  letters,  and  sewing  for  my 
hope  chest,  didn't  fill  the  blank  his  ab- 
sence made.  I  began  to  spend  more 
time  with  the  girls  at  the  office,  to 
stop  downtown  for  dinner  with  them 
after  work— and  still  time  dragged 
endlessly. 

And  then  I  met  Chris.  It  was  at  the 
office,  early  one  morning,  before  any- 
one else  had  come  in.  I'd  just  got  there, 
and  I  was  at  my  desk,  with  my  com- 
pact propped  up  on  the  typewriter,  re- 
touching my  make-up,  when  I  heard 
the  door  open  and  a  breezy  voice  said, 
"Good   morning,   Pretty!" 

I  looked  up  indignantly,  and  then  I 
couldn't  help  smiling.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  take  offense  at  the  man  in  the 
doorway.  He  was  so  big,  in  a  pale  top- 
coat that  made  him  look  bigger,  so 
blondly  handsome;  his  smile  was  so 
infectious.  Then  I  saw  the  glossy,  but 
business-like  brief  case  he  carried,  and 
I  got  up  and  held  out  my  hand.  "Good 
morning,"  I  said  formally.  "You  must 
be  Mr.  Alden.  You're  here  on  the 
Markham  case — " 

"TrOW  do  you  do,"  he  said,  just  as 
±M-  formally,  but  he  was  making -a 
game  of  it.    "That's  all  correct.    And 
you're  Miss — " 

"Staples,"  I  said— and  then  Mr. 
Loeser  came  in  and  took  him  into  his 
own  office.  I  sat  down  again  and  picked 
up  my  compact.  Blue-green  eyes,  tilted 
upward  a  little  at  the  corners,  looked 
back  at  me  from  the  mirror,  and  white 
skin,  no  longer  freckled,  dark  hair 
smoothly  parted.  Pretty  — the  way 
Chris  Alden  had  said  it  made  me  feel 
pretty.  He'd  spoken  spontaneously  in- 
voluntarily, as  if  he  were  exclaiming 
over  something  striking  in  a  shop 
window.  K 

™P-rha4I£  tlJat  was.the  beginning  of 
Chns  Alden's  attraction  for  me-his 
making  me  conscious  of  myself  in  a 
way  I'd  never  before  known.  When 
his  glances  followed  me  about  the 
office,  I  felt-well,  special,  I  wasn't 
just  another  nice-enough  looking  e£l 
his  eyes  told  me,  but  one  vZ  had 
been  drawn  exactly  to  his  specifica 
ions.    He  went  out  of  his  way  to  tatk 

tomeandtopaymecomplimL^nd 


while  I  paid  them  back  in  the  same 
light  tone  in  which  they  were  given 
I  couldn't  help  feeling  flattered.  When 
he  first  asked  me  for  a  date,  I  Wa 
pleasantly  excited,  but  I  refused,  flatly 
and  told  him  why. 

"I  know  you're  engaged,"  Chris  said 
"The  whole  office  told  me,  the  first 
day  I  was  here.  But  I'm  not  asking 
you  to  break  your  engagement;  I'nj 
only  asking  you  to  dinner." 

As  if  for  support,  I  took  Lanny's 
picture  out  of  my  purse  and  showed  it 
to  him.  Chris'  brows  rose  in  approval 
as  he  looked  at  it.  "He's  a  handsome 
boy,"  he  said.  "Looks  like  the  kind 
who  knows  where  he's  going." 

I  studied  the  picture  for  a  second 
before  I  returned  it  to  my  purse.  Of 
course  Lanny  knew  where  he  was 
going— he  always  did;  but  it  hadn't  oc- 
curred to  me  before  that  he  was  hand- 
some. Tumbled  dark  brown  hair,  un- 
tameably  curly,  and  outthrust  jaw,  out- 
thrust  lower  lip — he  was  really  good 
looking,  appealing  looking.  I  hadn't 
thought  of  it  before;  the  shape  of  his 


My  eyes  ached;  they'd 

been  fixed  on  my  father's 

desk.    In  the  bottom 

drawer  there  was  a  gun  .  .  . 


fface  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  shape 
of  my  own  hands. 
"Write  to  him,  if  it  will  make  you 
feel  better,"  Chris  suggested.  "Ask  him 
if  it's  all  right  if  you  have  dinner  with 
a  lonesome  out-of-towner.  Tell  him 
I'll  bring  you  home  at  nine,  sharp." 
My  face  burned.  He  was  teasing  me, 
making  me  feel  that  I'd  attached  too 
much  importance  to  his  invitation.  And 


loVdmit  TS  th3V  had-  T  didn't  w*n* 
to  admit  it  even  to  myself,  but  if  the 
date  were  really  only  dinner  with  a 
lonesome  out-of-towner,  as  ChrTs  put 
t,  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  wUh 

h^ast  ^7  hrS6lf  WOuld  ha™  ^ 
I*-?,     person  to  object. 

sav  !f„  l^  "°'-and  l  con*inued  to 
IZi  *t  ft  *?  lnvitations  until  Chris's 
own    attitude    began    to    change.     A 


genuine  insistence  crept  into  his  voice 

ge"nerheandetni0ned  °Ur  g°ing  ouHo? 
getner  and  there  was  disappointment 
under  his  levity  when  he  joked  atou 
my  turning  him  down.  That  was  ex 
citing,  too,  and  every  day  had  its  m« 
ments  of  drama  when  Chris  and  I  w^nt 
through  our  verbal  skirmish,  reqTies 
and  refusal.  Even  so,  it  might  have  re- 
mained just  what  it  wfs-a  semU 
r  "OUS  &me,  had  it  not  been  forThe 
Company  party. 

The  party  was  on  a  rainy  nieht  in 
April  at  the  office.  Dad  drove  me  to  t 
grumbling  a  little  without  meaning 
much  of  it,  over  being  draggedTut  "n 
such  weather.  "But,  Dad," I  said  "IW 
Sot to  go.   The  party's  in'  hono    of  Ifr 

Lh  "k  .S0"'  who's  been  m  the  Army 
and  who's  coming  back  to  the  firrrTas 

°,^(  ™e  ^th  was  that  a  blizzard 
couldnt  have  kept  me  at  home  that 
night,  but  not  for  the  reason  I  gave 
Dad.  Chris  would  be  there-Chris 
whose  eyes  told  me  I  was  lovelyTn  the 

Ton^ht31  °red  th;ngS  l  wore  a'  ™* 
lomght  I  was  at  my  very  best    in  a 

b0eaf*ul  g°wn  that  deepened  "he 
color  of  my  eyes,  with  my  hair  brushed 
thr/^nmgu-eb0ny-     l   could    ^e    him 

coSd  Zg  hiS  Way,  thr0ugh  the  cr°wd, 
could  see  the  look  on  his  face  as  he 

w^ehrnWard  T  ***  l  could  ^ance 
with  him  now,  be  with  him  now-and 
still  everything  would  be  all  right.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  real  date,  and  there 
would  be  dozens  of  people  around.  .  . 

It  all  happened  so  exactly  as  I'd  pic- 
tured it  that  I  had  the  uncanny  feeling 
when  Chris  came  toward  me  across  the 
dance  floor,  that  it  had  happened  some- 
where before,  or  that  it  had  been  fated 
to  happen,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
I  could  do  to  change  it.  We  danced— 
and  Chris  didn't  talk  much;  he  let  our 
dancing  together  speak  for  him.  At  the 
end  of  it  he  said,  "You  see— how  much 
time  we've  wasted?"  I  couldn't  pre- 
tend not  to  understand  him,  and  I 
couldn't  pretend,  either,  that  I  didn't 
agree. 

He  danced  nearly  every  dance  with 
me  that  night,  sat  with  me  at  supper, 
and  we  both  knew  that  as  surely  as  the 
music  swept  us  across  the  floor,  a  still 
stronger  force  was  sweeping  us  in- 
evitably together.  I  made  a  last  brief 
struggle  against  it  when  the  evening 
came  to  an  end,  and  I  told  Chris  that 
I  had  to  call  my  father  to  come  after 
me. 

"Call  him,"  said  Chris,-  "and  tell  him 
not  to  come.  He  doesn't  want  to  get 
out  at  this  hour  in  this  weather." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it  is  a  bad  night — " 
His  smile  shook  me,  and  my  own 
melted  tremulously  into  it. 

In  the  warm  intimacy  of  the  car 

a  large  and  shining  car,  handsome,  as 
was  everything  that  belonged  to  Chris, 
like  his  silver  cigarette  case  and  his 
expensive,  engine-turned  cigarette 
lighter — I  sat  stiffly  apart  from  him. 
Chris  seemed  not  to  notice,  but  when 
he  stopped  the  car  outside  my  door,  he 
sat  looking  at  me  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said,  "You're  very  far  away." 

"Yes,"  I  said  thinly. 

"Too  far."  And  then  he  reached  over 
and  took  me  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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IN   LIVING    PORTRAITS 


hole 


— to  whom  the  who 
town  of  Glen  Falls 
turns  for  friendship 


RUTH  WAYNE'S  long 
and  difficult  years  as 
"big  sister"  to  her  young 
brother  and  sister  have 
made  a  valuable  back- 
ground for  her  life  as 
Dr.  John  Wayne's  wife. 
Friends  in  Glen  Falls 
know  that  young,  pretty 
Ruth  Wayne  is  capable 
of  a  very  mature  under- 
standing and  tolerance. 
(Mercedes  McCam- 
bridge) 


DR.  JOHN  WAYNE, 
back  from  overseas 
Army  Doctoring,  is  un- 
certain of  his  ability  to 
fill  the  requirements  of 
the  rewarding,  but  ex- 
acting, position  which 
Dr.  Reed  Bannister  is 
urging  him  to  accept.  He 
believes  he  can  be  more 
useful,  and  more  suc- 
cessful, by  working  with 
old  Dr.  Carvell.  (played 
by  Paul  McGrath) 
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DIANE  RAMSEY'S  mysterious 
return  from  New  York  City 
got  her  to  Glen  Falls  so  she 
could  nurse  her  foster  father, 
DR.  DUNCAN  CARVELL, 
through  a  bad  heart  attack. 
During  the  illness  of  Glen 
Falls'  kindly  veteran  G.P., 
Diane's  assistance  has  been 
valuable  to  Dr.  John.  (Diane, 
Elspeth  Eric;  Dr.  Carvell,  San- 
tos Ortega) 


FRANK  WAYNE  is  John's 
bachelor  brother,  publisher  of 
Glen  Falls  Register.  All  of 
Frank's  activities  have  always 
been  somewhat  shifty  and 
questionable,  and  though  he 
recently  returned  from  a  men- 
tal institution  his  violent  tem- 
per and  odd  behaviour  make  it 
appear  doubtful  that  he  has 
been  cured,  (played  by  Eric 
Dressier) 


Between  the  sisters  ADDIE  and  GINNY  PRICE  there  is  a  peculiarly  close  relationship, 
born  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  alone  together  since  their  parents  were  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Addie  has  worked  for  years  toeducate  Ginny  for  the  music-teach- 
ing job  that  has  been  Ginny's  goal,  but  complicating  factors  have  entered — among  them 
the  discovery  that  Addie  has  a  serious  chronic  illness — to  make  her  accomplishments  pre- 
carious. Both  Addie  and  Ginny  treasure  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Ruth  Wayne. 
(Addie  is  Charlotte  Holland;  Ginny  is  Patsy  Campbell) 


NEDDIE  EVANS,  Ruth  Wayne's  young  brother, 
returned  from  Navy  service  to  a  job  at  Peter- 
son's Filling  Station,  bringing  back  with  him 
a  vivid  red-headed  wife  whose  past  and  pres- 
ent actions  are  the  subject  of  much  town  gossip. 
(played  by  Michael  O'Day) 


HOPE  MELTON  EVANS  is  Neddie's  flamboyant 
young  wife,  about  whom  nobody  knows  very 
much  except  that  she  is  hard,  unscrupulous,  un- 
truthful, and  in  some  way  tangled  up  with  John 
Wayne's  brother  Frank,  publisher  of  the  paper. 
(played  by  Ann  Shepherd) 
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WALDO  BRIGGS  edits  the  Glen  Falls  Register. 
Though  working  with  Frank  Wayne,  its  publisher, 
is  difficult,  Briggs  is  determined  to  remain, 
in  order  to  rebuild  his  wife's  confidence  in  him. 
(played  by  Ed  Begley) 


REKD  BANNISTER,  unmarried,  attractive,  is  very  close  to  both  Ruth  and  John  Wayne.  While 
John,  overseas,  was  undergoing  his  harrowing  war  experience,  Reed's  friendship  greatly  com- 
forted the  worried  but  undaunted  Ruth,  It  was  during  that  time  that  Ruth  realized  that  Ban- 
nister's feeling  for  her  was  more  than  simple  friendship — something  that  might  have  grown  into 
love  if  he  had  not  understood  that  she  would  never  love  anyone  but  John.  Bannister  has  tried, 
with  no  success,  to  persuade  John  to  join  the  staff  of  the  large  medical  center  which  he  heads. 

(Reed  Bannister  is  played  by  Berry  Kroeger) 

The   daytime   serial   Big    Sister    is    heard    Monday    through    Friday    at    12:15    P.M.    EST,    o,n    CBS. 


THE    STORY: 

W/"  HEN  Ricardo — the  man  I  was  going 
**  to  marry — came  home,  discharged, 
from  the  war,  I  thought  it  would  mean 
the  end  of  one  sort  of  life,  the  begin- 
ning of  another,  for  me.  Ricardo  and  I 
would  go  away  somewhere,  I  planned 
— somewhere  far  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  we  Mexican-Americans  had  had 
so  much  trouble  during  the  "zoot  suit" 
riots  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Some- 
place, I  thought,  where  we  would  be 
treated  like  ordinary  people,  and  not 
frowned  upon  as  strange,  peculiar,  and 
foreign.  Someplace  where  we  could  be 
happy,  where  we  could  really  feel  as 
if  we  belonged. 

The  very  first  day  Ricardo  was  home, 
we  met  Dixon,  the  policeman  with 
whom  Ricardo  had  had  trouble  before 
he  went  into  the  Army,  and  Dixon  as 
much  as  warned  Ricardo  to  watch  his 
step.  Things  were  not  as  bad  as  they 
had  been  before,  and  both  Ricardo  and 
I  had  outgrown,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
gangs  with  which  we  used  to  go  around 
— the  gangs  of  young  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who  banded  together,  not  to  make 


trouble,  but  in  defense  against  a  city 
of  people  who  could  not  find  a  place 
for  us  in  their  way  of  life,  and  who 
didn't  seem  to  want  us  to  make  that 
place  for  ourselves.  My  sister  Tani  and 
her  friends,  however,  still  had  the  same 
problem  facing  them — trying  to  find 
recreation,  and  a  place  to  have  fun  that 
was  not  barred  to  them. 

Ricardo  and  I  had  a  wonderful  time 
when  he  invited  two  of  his  friends — 
a  Swede  from  Minnesota,  and  a  fellow 
from  upstate  New  York — to  my  house 
for  dinner.  I  thought  it  would  be  awful, 
but  his  friends  were  nice.  They  didn't 
seem  to  think  that  we  were  peculiar  at 
all,  and  they  loved  Mama's  and  Papa's 
furniture,  brought  from  Mexico, 
Mama's  very  Mexican  dinner — in  fact, 
they  liked  us.  And,  more  important — 
it  made  me  think — they  told  us  about 
their  own  parents,  who  had  immigrated 
to  this  country.  I'd  begun  to  feel  as  if 
we  were  the  only  outcasts  in  the  United 
States,  and  talking  to  those  boys  gave 
me  a  better  perspective. 

It  was  later  that  evening,  when  the 
boys  had  gone,  and  Ricardo  and  I  were 
sitting  on  our  front  porch,  that  Tani, 


obviously  frightened,  came  running  up. 
An  old  man  who  ran  a  malt  shop,  Pop 
Miller,  had  been  letting  Tani  and  her 
friends  use  his  livingroom  as  a  sort  of 
headquarters — they  had  their  soft 
drinks  there,  danced,  and  we  had  all 
been  happy  that  they  had  found  so 
good  a  friend  who  would  provide  a 
place  which  would  keep  them  off  the 
streets.  Bobby,  Dixon's  son,  was  one  of 
the  boys.  As  Tani  ran  up  to  us  that  eve- 
ning, I  had  a  sick,  sinking  premonition 
of  trouble — a  feeling  of  "it's  all  begin- 
ning all  over  again!"  And  I  was  right. 
There  had  been  a  fight  at  Pop  Miller's, 
Tani  told  us.  One  of  the  boys  had  been 
hurt.  Someone  had  called  the  police. 
Would  we  come  and  see  if  we  could 
do  something? 

WE  REACHED  Pop  Miller's  place 
almost  on  the  dead  run.  It  was 
quiet  behind  the  big  lighted  win- 
dow of  the  malt  shop — too  quiet— and 
the  door  was  locked.  We  pounded  and 
pounded  before  someone  cautiously 
opened  the  door. 

It  was  Pop  himself,  a  grey  little  wisp 
of  a  man  with  faded,  puckered  blue 


Maria    dreamed     of    escaping   from 


trouble.     And    Ricardo   loved   her    so    that 


he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  own  dream 
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This  story  was  inspired  by  a  problem  originally  presented 
on  John  J.  Anthony's  daytime  radio  program,  heard  Monday 
through  Friday  at   1 .15   I'M.  EST.  over  the  Mutual  network. 


eyes  that  looked  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
He  was  honestly  fond  of  the  kids  who 
came  there — but  he  had  his  own  license 
and  reputation  to  consider.  "I  had  to 
call  Dixon,"  he  kept  muttering,  "you 
have  to  call  the  cops  when  there's  an 
accident.  It's  not  my  fault,"  and  he 
looked  to  us  in  apology. 

"Sure.  You  did  the  right  thing," 
Ricardo  answered,  pushing  by  him  to 
go  into  the  big  inside  room.  "Is  the 
doctor  here  yet?" 

"No — but  any  minute  now."  As  Pop 
led  me  into  the  livingroom  I  glanced 
at  the  clock.  I  couldn't  believe  it  had 
been  only  ten  minutes  or  so  since  the 
accident  and  since  the  fight.  It  seemed 
hours  since  Tani  had  come  home  and 
told  her  story. 

The  room  seemed  to  me  a  sea  of 
faces,  and  my  heart  turned  sick  inside 
me.  Something  about  those  faces — the 
unconscious  way  the  youngsters  had 
lined  themselves  up  stiffly  against  the 
walls — gang  against  gang,  and  them- 
selves against  the  world — tore  at  my 
throat.  I  had  to  remind  myself  that  the 
form  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
covered  by  an  overcoat  against  shock, 


was  a  boy  just  like  these  others — and 
he  might  be  dying.  I  couldn't  follow 
my  impulse  and  send  these  kids  home 
to  their  mothers. 

Hastily  I  looked  around  the  room  for 
young  Bobby  Dixon — but  he  wasn't 
there.   Lucky  for  him! 

Ricardo  was  kneeling  by  the  boy  on 
the  floor  and  everyone  watched  him.  I 
held  my  breath. 

"He's  alive,"  Ricardo  announced  in 
the  tense  silence.  "But  I  wish  that 
doctor  would  hurry.  I  know  better 
than  to  try  to  do  anything  myself.  What 
was  it — a  knife?"  he  asked  sternly. 

There  was  an  outpouring  of  quick, 
voluble  explanations  from  all  sides  but 
most  of  it  was  too  incoherent  to  under- 
stand. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  I  commanded  them. 
"You — Jose — tell  us  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. Did  someone  use  a  knife?"  But 
Ricardo  was  pulling  the  coat  down  and 
I  could  see  no  sign  of  bleeding,  al- 
though the  boy's  shirt  was  torn. 

"No — no!"  Jose's  scared  face  went 
whiter  still.  'There  was  just  some 
scuffling  and  somebody  pulled  his 
shoulder  and  pushed  him  and  then  he 


swung  his  fist — and  missed — and  then 
he  was  hit  and  went  down  and  struck 
his  head  on  the  table,  there."  Heads 
nodded  up  and  down  in  confirmation 
and  there  was  a  low  murmur  of  "Si, 
si!"  on  both  sides  of  the  room. 

For  a  second  that  awful  squeeze  of 
fear  on  my  heart  lifted.  It  had  been 
an  accident!  Perhaps  Dixon  would  take 
that  into  account!  Oh — why  didn't  that 
doctor  come? 

His  knock  followed  right  on  the  heels 
of  that  prayer — and  with  him  came 
Dixon. 

I  must  say  this  for  the  boys — they 
paid  scant  attention  to  Dixon  then.  All 
their  hopes  and  fears  and  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  doctor.  What  happened 
to  this  boy  lying  there  on  the  floor,  his 
life  or  his  death,  was  all  that  mattered, 
then.  He  might  be  a  stranger  to  Jose 
and  the  others,  but  he  was  a  boy  like 
themselves.  And,  for  once,  the  presence 
of  Dixon  didn't  have  its  usual  effect. 

The  doctor's  examination  was  quick. 
"Ambulance."  He  spoke  briefly  into 
the  telephone.  His  quick  scrutiny,  his 
terse  words,  his  serious  face  that 
seemed    to     (Continued    on    page   65) 


Ricardo  seized  the  opening  swiftly.     "You  ought  to  have 
treated  them  like  any  other  kids.     Now  they  don't  trust  you." 
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THE    STORY: 

THEN  Ricardo — the  man  I  was  going 
to  marry — came  home,  discharged, 
from  the  war,  I  thought  it  would  mean 
the  end  of  one  sort  of  life,  the  begin- 
ning of  another,  for  me.  Ricardo  and  I 
would  go  away  somewhere,  I  planned 
—somewhere  far  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  we  Mexican-Americans  had  had 
so  much  trouble  during  the  "zoot  suit 
riots  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Some- 
place, I  thought,  where  we  would  be 
treated  like  ordinary  people,  and  not 
frowned  upon  as  strange,  peculiar,  and 
foreign.  Someplace  where  we  could  be 
happy,  where  we  could  really  feel  as 
if  we  belonged. 

The  very  first  day  Ricardo  was  home, 
we  met  Dixon,  the  policeman  with 
whom  Ricardo  had  had  trouble  before 
he  went  into  the  Army,  and  Dixon  as 
much  as  warned  Ricardo  to  watch  his 
step.  Things  were  not  as  bad  as  they 
had  been  before,  and  both  Ricardo  and 
I  had  outgrown,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
gangs  with  which  we  used  to  go  around 
—the  gangs  of  young  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who  banded  together,  not  to  make 
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all,  and  they  loved  Mama  s  and  Papa  s 
furniture,  brought  from  Mexico 
Mama's  very  Mexican  dmner-m  fact, 
they  liked  us.  And,  more  important- 
t  made  me  think-they  told  us  about 
heir  own  parents,  who  had  unmigrated 
to  this  country.  I'd  begun  to  feel  as  if 
we  were  the  only  outcasts  in  the  United 
States,  and  talking  to  those  boys  gave 
me  a  better  perspective. 

It  was  later  that  evening,  when  the 
boys  had  gone,  and  Ricardo  and  I  were 
sitting  on  our  front  porch,  that  Tani, 


obviously  frightened,  came  running  up. 
An  old  man  who  ran  a  malt  shop,  pop' 
Miller,  had  been  letting  Tani  and  her 
friends  use  his  livingroom  as  a  sort  of 
headquarters— they  had  their  soft 
drinks  there,  danced,  and  we  had  all 
been  happy  that  they  had  found  so 
good  a  friend  who  would  provide  a 
place  which  would  keep  them  off  the 
streets.  Bobby,  Dixon's  son,  was  one  of 
the  boys.  As  Tani  ran  up  to  us  that  eve- 
ning, I  had  a  sick,  sinking  premonition 
of  trouble — a  feeling  of  "it's  all  begin- 
ning all  over  again!"  And  I  was  right. 
There  had  been  a  fight  at  Pop  Miller's, 
Tani  told  us.  One  of  the  boys  had  been 
hurt.  Someone  had  called  the  police. 
Would  we  come  and  see  if  we  could 
do  something? 

WE  REACHED  Pop  Miller's  place 
almost  on  the  dead  run.  It  was 
quiet  behind  the  big  lighted  win- 
dow of  the  malt  shop — too  quiet— and 
the  door  was  locked.  We  pounded  and 
pounded  before  someone  cautiously 
opened  the  door. 

It  was  Pop  himself,  a  grey  little  wisp 
of  a  man  with  faded,  puckered  blue 
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Maria    dreamed    of    escaping   from 
trouble.    And    Ricardo  loved  her   so   that 
he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  own  dream 

A  CASE  HISTORY  FROM  JOHN  J.ANTBONrS  FILES 

This  story  was  inspired  by  a  problem  originally  presented 
on  John  J.  Anthony's  daytime  radio  program,  heard  Monday 
through  Friday  at   1 :45  P.M.  EST.  over  the  Mutual  network. 


eyes  that  looked  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
He  was  honestly  fond  of  the  kids  who 
came  there — but  he  had  his  own  license 
and  reputation  to  consider.  "I  had  to 
call  Dixon,"  he  kept  muttering,  "you 
have  to  call  the  cops  when  there's  an 
accident.  It's  not  my  fault,"  and  he 
looked  to  us  in  apology. 

"Sure.  You  did  the  right  thing," 
Ricardo  answered,  pushing  by  him  to 
go  into  the  big  inside  room.  "Is  the 
doctor  here  yet?" 

"No — but  any  minute  now."  As  Pop 
led  me  into  the  livingroom  I  glanced 
at  the  clock.  I  couldn't  believe  it  had 
been  only  ten  minutes  or  so  since  the 
accident  and  since  the  fight.  It  seemed 
hours  since  Tani  had  come  home  and 
told  her  story. 

The  room  seemed  to  me  a  sea  of 
faces,  and  my  heart  turned  sick  inside 
me.  Something  about  those  faces — the 
unconscious  way  the  youngsters  had 
lined  themselves  up  stiffly  against  the 
walls— gang  against  gang,  and  them- 
selves against  the  world — tore  at  my 
throat.  I  had  to  remind  myself  that  the 
form  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
covered  by  an  overcoat  against  shock, 


was  a  boy  just  like  these  others— and 
he  might  be  dying.  I  couldn't  follow 
my  impulse  and  send  these  kids  home 
to  their  mothers. 

Hastily  I  looked  around  the  room  for 
young  Bobby  Dixon— but  he  wasn't 
there.   Lucky  for  him! 

Ricardo  was  kneeling  by  the  boy  on 
the  floor  and  everyone  watched  him.  I 
held  my  breath. 

"He's  alive,"  Ricardo  announced  in 
the  tense  silence.  "But  I  wish  that 
doctor  would  hurry.  I  know  better 
than  to  try  to  do  anything  myself.  What 
was  it— a  knife?"  he  asked,  sternly. 

There  was  an  outpouring  of  quick, 
voluble  explanations  from  all  sides  but 
most  of  it  was  too  incoherent  to  under- 
stand. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  I  commanded  them. 
"You— Jose— tell  us  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. Did  someone  use  a  knife?"  But 
Ricardo  was  pulling  the  coat  down  and 
I  could  see  no  sign  of  bleeding,  al- 
though the  boy's  shirt  was  torn. 

"No — no!"  Jose's  scared  face  went 
whiter  still.  "There  was  just  some 
scuffling  and  somebody  pulled  his 
shoulder  and  pushed  him  and  then  he 


swung  his  fist— and  missed — and  then 
he  was  hit  and  went  down  and  struck 
his  head  on  the  table,  there."  Heads 
nodded  up  and  down  in  confirmation 
and  there  was  a  low  murmur  of  "Si, 
si!"  on  both  sides  of  the  room. 

For  a  second  that  awful  squeeze  of 
fear  on  my  heart  lifted.  It  had  been 
an  accident!  Perhaps  Dixon  would  take 
that  into  account!  Oh — why  didn't  that 
doctor  come? 

His  knock  followed  right  on  the  heels 
of  that  prayer— and  with  him  came 
Dixon. 

I  must  say  this  for  the  boys— they 
paid  scant  attention  to  Dixon  then.  All 
their  hopes  and  fears  and  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  doctor.  What  happened 
to  this  boy  lying  there  on  the  floor,  his 
life  or  his  death,  was  all  that  mattered, 
then.  He  might  be  a  stranger  to  Jose 
and  the  others,  but  he  was  a  boy  like 
themselves.  And,  for  once,  the  presence 
of  Dixon  didn't  have  its  usual  effect. 

The  doctor's  examination  was  quick. 
"Ambulance."  He  spoke  briefly  into 
the  telephone.  His  quick  scrutiny,  his 
terse  words,  his  serious  face  that 
seemed    to     (Continued    on    page   65) 


Ricardo  seized  the  opening  swiftly.     "You  ought  to  have 
treated  them  like  any  other  kids.     Now  they  don't  trust  you." 


Something  was  taking  Jim  away  from 
Serena,   making  him  forget  the  plans,   the 
memories,   the  love  they  had  shared. 
Perhaps  war  had  done  it  ...  or  was  it  Jane? 
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-■-  HIS  was  one  of  those  February 
days.  I  knew  it  when  I  looked  out 
the  window  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Spring  had  come — not  to  stay — but  to 
float  down  our  valley  bringing  truant 
warmth  in  her  gossamer,  pale-green 
garments,  blowing  taunting  kisses  at 
Old  Man  Winter  .  .  .  reminders  that  he 
must  soon  pack  up  and  leave  and  her 
reign  would  begin.  It  was  not  a  day 
for  dark  or  gloomy  thoughts. 

I  raised  the  window  to  let  the  thin 
warmth  steal  in  and  to  wave  good- 
morning  to  old  Jud  Anson  stomping 
up  our  snow-covered  back  steps  to 
deliver  the  milk. 

Like  so  many  things  in  Hyatsville — 
like  the  village  green  across  the  way 
and  the  steepled-chiirch — Jud  hadn't 
changed  his  ways  in  thirty  years.  He 
might  have  a  modern  dairy  out  on  his 
farm  but  he  still  brought  the  milk  to 


sell  in  rattling  cans  and  drove  to  town 
in  horse  and  sled.  Hyatsville  liked  it 
that  way. 

"Morning,  Jud!"  J  called. 

"Morning,  Sereny!"  he  replied.  He 
hefted  the  milk  can  into  the  kitchen 
and  I  heard  the  sounds  of  milk  gurgling 
into  the  big  stone  crock  we  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Then  he  clomped  out 
again  and  stood,  hesitatingly,  on  the 
steps. 

"Catch  your  death  of  cold,  mooning 
up  there,  Sereny,"  he  told  me  cheer- 
fully. Then  he  added,  after  a  second's 


pause.  "Better  get  some  clothes  on 
you.  I  expect  you'll  be  getting  a  call 
purty  soon.  The  Bellows  got  back  last 
night  and  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts  Jim 
Bergi  will  be  calling  you  first  thing." 

Jim  back.  My  fingers  tightened 
around  the  window  sill,  unmindful  of 
the  snow.  Jim  back  from  Florida! 

Jud  stood  waiting.  Our  milkman  was 
also  our  unofficial  newspaper,  but  for 
every  tidbit  he  brought  he  liked  to 
pick  up  another  to  carry  away  with 
him.  He  was  waiting  for  that  now. 

"Thanks?    Jud."    I     swallowed     the 
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panic  in  my  throat.  "I  knew  he  was 
coming.  I  heard  from  him  the  other 
day."  That  would  hold  the  gossipy 
tongues  from  wagging.  It  wasn't  neces- 
sary to  tell  Jud  that  my  only  news 
from  Jim  Bergi  all  the  while  he  was 
in  Florida  with  the  Bellows  had  been 
a  few  lines  on  a  postcard.  Or  that  the 
only  reason  I  knew  he  was  coming 
back  was  because  the  Bellows  home 
and  the  Bellows  factory  were  here  and 
they  would  have  to  come  back  some- 
time. 

No,  I  couldn't  tell  Jud  anything.  I 
couldn't  bear  that  the  village  would 
have  added  fuel  to  the  talk  that  was 
going  round  that  Jim  Bergi  and  Serena 
Hendon — the  inseparables — the  child- 
hood sweethearts — were  drifting  apart. 

My  eyes  fell  on  the  square  porcelain 
box  on  the  highboy.  I  knew  what  was 
in  it.  Valentines.   Years   and  years   of 


Valentines  from  Jim.  Were  they  only 
souvenirs  now? 

I  wouldn't  even  think  that  myself. 
This  was  one  of  those  days,  I  re- 
minded myself,  when  fear  was  im- 
possible and  doubts  were  blasphemy. 
This  was  a  day  that  heralded  Spring. 
This  was  a  day  that  promised  a  new 
beginning — soon. 

Everything  was  possible  today.  Jim's 
vacation  was  over  and  perhaps,  as  I  had 
hoped,  his  restlessness,  his  nervous 
impatience  would  be  gone,  too.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  I,  and  the  known, 
the  sure,  the  familiar  ways  I  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  wanted  now.  Not 
the  unknown  and  the  reckless,  high 
adventures  that  Jane  Bellows  prom- 
ised. 

As  if  to  confirm  the  hope  that  was  so 
surely  burgeoning  in  my"  heart,  the 
telephone    rang.    I   knew    it   was   Jim. 


And  it  was.  "Hello — Serena?"  That 
familiar — that  dearly-beloved  voice ! 
"I  just  got  in  last  night.  We  drove  by 
your  place  but  the  lights  were  out  so 
I  didn't  stop." 

Oh — why  had  I  gone  to  bed  so  early 
and  cried  myself  to  sleep  in  the  dark- 
ness! If  I  had  only  known  he  was  so 
close. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  and  throw 
pebbles  at  my  window  as  you  used  to, 
Jim?"  I  managed  a  little  laugh.  "I 
would  have  loved  to  come  down  and 
make  some  hot  chocolate  for  you." 

His  voice  sounded  a  little  uneasy 
when  he  spoke  again.  "Well,  I  did  think 
of  it.  But  Jane  said  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  wake  you  up  and  Mr.  Bellows 
said  he  had  phoned  ahead  and  their 
housekeeper  would  have  a  late  supper 
for  us.  So  we  went  on." 

That  little   prickle   of  fear  iced  my 
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Something  was  taking  Jim  away  from 
Serena,  making  him  forget  the  plans,  the 
memories,  the  love  they  had  shared. 
Perhaps  war  had  done  it ...  or  was  it  Jane? 
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-■-  HIS  was  one  of  those  February 
days.  I  knew  it  when  I  looked  out 
the  window  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Spring  had  come — not  to  stay — but  to 
float  down  our  valley  bringing  truant 
warmth  in  her  gossamer,  pale-green 
garments,  blowing  taunting  kisses  at 
Old  Man  Winter  .  .  .  reminders  that  he 
must  soon  pack  up  and  leave  and  her 
reign  would  begin.  It  was  not  a  day 
for  dark  or  gloomy  thoughts. 

I  raised  the  window  to  let  the  thin 
warmth  steal  in  and  to  wave  good- 
morning  to  old  Jud  Anson  stomping 
up  our  snow-covered  back  steps  to 
deliver  the  milk. 

Like  so  many  things  in  Hyatsville — 
like  the  village  green  across  the  way 
and  the  steepled-church — Jud  hadn't 
changed  his  ways  in  thirty  years.  He 
might  have  a  modern  dairy  out  on  his 
farm  but  he  still  brought  the  milk  to 


sell  in  rattling  cans  and  drove  to  town 
in  horse  and  sled.  Hyatsville  liked  it 
that  way. 

"Morning,  Jud!"  J  called. 

"Morning,  Sereny!"  he  replied.  He 
hefted  the  milk  can  into  the  kitchen 
and  I  heard  the  sounds  of  milk  gurgling 
into  the  big  stone  crock  we  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Then  he  clomped  out 
again  and  stood,  hesitatingly,  on  the 
steps. 

"Catch  your  death  of  cold,  mooning 
UP„th<^'  Sereny."  he  told  me  cheer- 
fully. Then  he  added,  after  a  second's 


pause.  "Better  get  some  clothes  on 
you.  I  expect  you'll  be  getting  a  call 
purty  soon.  The  Bellows  got  back  last 
night  and  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts  Jim 
Bergi  will  be  calling  you  first  thing- 

Jim  back.  My  fingers  tightened 
around  the  window  sill,  unmindful  ot 
the  snow.  Jim  back  from  Florida! 

Jud  stood  waiting.  Our  milkman  was 
also  our  unofficial  newspaper,  but  » 
every  tidbit  he  brought  he  liked  w 
pick  up  another  to  carry  away  wiw 
him.  He  was  waiting  for  that  now. 

"ThanksT    Jud."     I     swallowed    » 
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Panic  in  my  throat.  "I  knew  he  was 
coming.  I  heard  from  him  the  other 
day."  That  would  hold  the  gossipy 
tongues  from  wagging.  It  wasn't  neces- 
sary to  tell  Jud  that  my  only  news 
from  Jim  Bergi  all  the  while  he  was 
in  Florida  with  the  Bellows  had  been 
a  few  line's  on  a  postcard.  Or  that  the 
only  reason  I  knew  he  was  coming 
back  was  because  the  Bellows  home 
and  the  Bellows  factory  were  here  and 
wey  would  have  to  come  back  some- 
time. 

No,  I  couldn't  tell  Jud  anything.  I 
couldn't  bear  that  the  village  would 
nave  added  fuel  to  the  talk  that  was 
sowg  round  that  Jim  Bergi  and  Serena 

nenaon — thp    in™narann,     *v,„    „k;m_ 


on — the    inseparables — the    child- 
sweethearts — were  drifting  apart, 
brrv y  6yeS  ^'  on  tm?  square  porcelain 
in     on  the  highboy.  I  knew  what  was 
it.  Valentines.   Years   and  years   of 


hood 
My 


Valentines  from  Jim.  Were  they  only 
souvenirs  now? 

I  wouldn't  even  think  that  myself. 
This  was  one  of  those  days,  I  re- 
minded myself,  when  fear  was  im- 
possible and  doubts  were  blasphemy. 
This  was  a  day  that  heralded  Spring. 
This  was  a  day  that  promised  a  new 
beginning — soon. 

Everything  was  possible  today.  Jim's 
vacation  was  over  and  perhaps,  as  I  had 
hoped,  his  restlessness,  his  nervous 
impatience  would  be  gone,  too.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  I,  and  the  known, 
the  sure,  the  familiar  ways  I  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  wanted  now.  Not 
the  unknown  and  the  reckless,  high 
adventures  that.  Jane  Bellows  prom- 
ised. 

As  if  to  confirm  the  hope  that  was  so 
surely  burgeoning  in  my*  heart,  the 
telephone   rang.   I  knew   it  was  Jim. 


And  it  was.  "Hello — Serena?"  That 
familiar — that  dearly-beloved  voice! 
"I  just  got  in  last  night.  We  drove  by 
your  place  but  the  lights  were  out  so 
I  didn't  stop." 

Oh — why  had  I  gone  to  bed  so  early 
and  cried  myself  to  sleep  in  the  dark- 
ness! If  I  had  only  known  he  was  so 
close. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  and  throw 
pebbles  at  my  window  as  you  used  to, 
Jim?"  I  managed  a  little  laugh.  "I 
would  have  loved  to  come  down  and 
make  some  hot  chocolate  for  you." 

His  voice  sounded  a  little  uneasy 
when  he  spoke  again.  "Well,  I  did  think 
of  it.  But  Jane  said  i.t  would  be  a 
shame  to  wake  you  up  and  Mr.  Bellows 
said  he  had  phoned  ahead  and  their 
housekeeper  would  have  a  late  supper 
for  us.  So  we  went  on." 

That  little  prickle  of  fear  iced  my 
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veins  again.  But  only  for  a  moment. 
"Where  are  you  now,  Jim?  Can  you 
come  over  for  breakfast?" 

"No — I  have  to  go  to  the  plant  today 
with  Mr.  Bellows.  There's  a  job  open- 
ing there  on  the  fifteenth  and  he  wants 
me  to  talk  to  the  supervisor.  See  if 
I  would  fit  in  and  if  the  job  would 
appeal  to  me.  But  I'll  be  over  around 
eleven-thirty.  We  can  make  it  for 
lunch  together,  if  that's  okay  with  you, 
Serena." 

"Of  course,  Jim."  I  hung  up  the 
receiver. 

Of  course,  Jim.  Why  not — of  course, 
darling!?  Why  couldn't  I  say  that  as 
naturally  as  I  would  have  once?  But 
in  those  days  Jim  wouldn't  have  asked 
permission  to  come  over — he  wouldn't 
have  been  staying  with  the  Bellows — 
he  wouldn't  have  been  going  to  work 
in  the  Bellows'  wallpaper  factory — he 
wouldn't  have  been  riding  there  in  a 
car  driven  by  Jane  Bellows. 

In  those  days  Jim  would  have  been 
just  the  boy  next  door  with  whom 
I  had  played  and  grown  up;  who  had 
given  me  my  first  kiss  at  fifteen;  who 
had  been  my  sweetheart  up  until  the 
time  he  had  gone  into  the  Army;  the 
boy  who  had  asked  me  to  wait  and 
marry  him  when  it  was  all  over. 

When  Jim  had  gone  into  the  Air 
Corps,  trained  to  fly  one  of  those  huge 
fortresses,  I  had  been  scared  but  my 
fears  had  been  for  his  personal  safety 
and  his  life.  I  had  never  dreamed  there 
could  be  other  wounds  than  physical 
ones.  But  it  was  our  dreams  that  be- 
came a  war-casualty. 

He  had  come  back  from  the  Army 
a  different  boy  from  the  one  who  had 
gone  away.  Physically  the  war-hard- 
ening had  only  made  him  more  hand- 
some. But  the  change  was  deep  inside 
him. 

I  had  listened  when  he  tried  to  ex- 
plain and  I  understood  and  suffered 
with  him.  But  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  Because  Hyatsville  was 
the  same  and  I  was  the  same  and  life 
had  gone  on  here  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way.  There  were  still  the  same 
problems  to  be  solved  and  there  was 
no  way  of  pushing  them  aside,  as  Jim 
wanted  to  do. 

In  the  Air  Corps  he  had  become  used 
to  having  things  done  fast.  Judgments 
had  to  be  split-second.  There  was 
never  a  second  chance.  There  was  no 
waiting  around  for  things  to  work  out 
slowly  or  for  starting  with  a  little  and 
building  to  a  lot.  The  Jim  who  had 
gone  away  had  been  a  dreamy  boy  with 
visions  in  his  eyes  of  the  life  he'd  al- 
ways wanted  for  us — the  quiet,  roots- 
in-the-soil  life  on  the  twenty  acres 
his  aunt  had  left  him.  It  would  take 
time  to  reclaim  those  acres  from  their 
present,  run-down  condition.  It  would 
take  time  for  him  to  be  secure  enough 
to  think  of  marriage. 

But  the  Jim  who  had  come  back 
couldn't  wait  for  time.  He  was  im- 
patient and  restless  .  .  .  unsure  of 
what  he  wanted. 

He  was  also  a  hero  and  the  Bellows 
made  much  of  him.  Jane  Bellows'  tail- 
ored Red  Cross  uniform  looked  good 
next  to  his  be-medalled  khaki  standing 
on    platforms   at   Bond   Rallies.    I   was 


invited,  too,  but  somehow  I  usually 
ended  up  a  blur  in  the  background. 

That  sounds  as  if  the  Bellows  were 
stuck-up  and  hero-grabbers.  They 
weren't.  Hyatsville  was  a  stiff-necked 
town  and  it  remembered  too  well  that 
old  Burk  Bellows  used  to  be  a  clerk 
in  our  village  store  before  he  began 
making  wallpaper  and  money.  Jane 
had  gone  to  our  village  school,  too — 
although  it  was  a  finishing  school  that 
had  laid  that  patina  of  gloss  over  her 
looks  and  her  clothes. 

No,  they  weren't  snobs.  If  anything, 
they  were  proud  of  their  humble  roots 
in  the  town.  What  really  frightened 
me  was  my  feeling  that  Burk  Bellows 
would  be  proud  if  his  daughter  mar- 
ried a  local  boy. 

And  Jim  was  a  local  boy  and  a  boy 
who  had  made  good  in  the  toughest 
job  of  all.  He  had  fought  and  been 
wounded  and  fought  again.  It  was  only 
right  that  they  should  be  eager  to  help 
him  and  offer  him  the  hospitality  of 
their  home,  since  his  aunt's  little  one 
in  town  had  been  sold  at  her  death. 
And  when  they  had  left  for  Florida  a 
month  ago,  it  had  been  easy  for  them 
to  persuade  Jim  that  he  deserved  a 
vacation  in  the  sun  before  making  up 
his  mind  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

They  hadn't  actually  stolen  him  away 
from  me.  The  war  had  done  that.  I 
wouldn't  have  been  scared  of  all  the 
Bellows'  fine  homes  and  cars  •  and 
promises  of  jobs — yes,  even  of  their 
fine  daughter — if  Jim  hadn't  changed 
inside  himself.  But  he  had  become  used 
to  having  things  happen  fast;  he 
couldn't  slow  down  his  tempo  now  to 
go  back  and  pick  up  our  dreams.  He 
couldn't  think  of  the  years  it  would 
take  to  put  the  old  farm  back  on  its 
feet. 

The  Jim  who  had  left  had  his  heart 
and  his  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  soil. 
The  Army  had  put  him  in  the  air.  Now 
that  he  was  back  he  was  like  a  man 
suspended,  unable  to  find  his  way  back, 
unable  to  pick  up  the  old  ways — yet 
unhappy  with  the  new. 

And  I  was  tied  down  with  an  invalid 
father.  I  couldn't  step  out  and  race 
madly  ahead  with  Jim  into  any  ven- 
ture he  chose. 

But  the  hope  was  still  inside  me  that 
this  was  a  temporary  adjustment  for 
Jim.  He  was  a  Hyatsville  boy,  born  and 
bred.  We  had  had  nineteen  years  to 
build  our  love  and  make  our  plans; 
surely  those  few  war-years  had  not 
left  a  lasting  scar.  Surely,  someday  he 
would  want  me  and  our  kind  of  life 
again  and  the  impatience  engendered 
by  the  war  would  burn  itself  out. 

Anyway,  he  was  here  and  he  was 
coming  to  see  me.  I  did  a  little  dance 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  my  robes 
flapping  around  my  ankles. 

"Serena!"  It  was  Father,  and  I 
rushed  guiltily  down  the  stairs.  Half- 
past  seven  and  breakfast  not  even 
started. 

Coals  were  still  burning  in  the  old 
kitchen  fireplace  and  I  piled  kindling 
and  wood  on  them.  It  was  a  matter  of 
minutes  to  get  water  boiling  on  the 
stove  and  blueberry  muffin  batter  pop- 
ped into  tins  and  into  the  oven.  I  flew 
upstairs    again    for    the    shaving    mug 


and  brush  and  into  Father's  room. 

He  was  already  in  his  wheelchair. 
Father  liked  to  "do  for  himself"  as 
much  as  possible  and  he  was  cranky 
only  when  you  treated  him  like  an 
invalid. 

I  adjusted  the  mirror  on  the  little 
table  that  slid  over  his  knees.  "Jim's 
back,  Father,"  I  said  as  casually  as  I 
could. 

He  held  the  brush  poised  in  his  hand 
for  a  moment  and  then' went  on  with 
his  shaving.  "  'bout  time,"  he  muttered. 
"I  don't  hold  with  all  this  chasing 
around  to  Florida  and  places.  Comes 
January  the  good  Lord  gives  us  winter 
and  snow  and  if  He  had  meant  for 
us  to  be  running  away  to  tropic  climes 
he  would  have  put  wings  on  us,  like 
the  birds." 


"Hello,  wolf,"  I  managed  to 
say,  and.  to  my  surprise  my 
voice  sounded  light  and  gay. 
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I  edged  away  to  the  door,  but  he 
caught  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 
"And  now  that  he's  back — what  then? 
Going  to  hand  him  over  to  Jane  Bel- 
lows? Yes  ...  I  see  you  are.  Just  think- 
ing about  him  now  and  you've  got 
those  lights  in  your  eyes  and  your 
mouth's  got  that  waiting  shape — but 
just  let  him  come  in  the  door  and  your 
eyes  will  get  as  still  as  the  Tantilly 
brook  come  winter.  You've  got  too 
much  Yankee  pride,  Serena.  That  boy's 
all  mixed  up — but  nothing  that  a  little 
honest  love  and  open  arms  won't 
settle—" 

I  left  him,  still  talking.  Maybe  it 
was  rude,  but  he  had  put  his  finger 
too  sharply  on  that  sore  spot  of  mine. 

And  when  Jim  came  it  was  almost 


as  Father  said  it  would  be.  His  foot- 
steps across  the  porch  set  my  heart 
racing  and  the  blood  to  my  cheeks — 
but  when  he  came  in  I  felt  my  back- 
bone stiffening  up  and  I  could  feel  my- 
self, figuratively,  taking  my  heart  off 
my  sleeve  and  tucking  it  away,  where 
Jim  couldn't  see  it. 

He  kissed  me.  On  my  cheek.  Never 
mind,  I  told  myself,  hastily,  it's  just 
that  he's  not  demonstrative.  No  New 
Englander  is. 

"You  look  wonderful,  Serena.  Seems 
like  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you  when 
you  were  just  a  kid  trying  to  climb 
over  our  back  fence  you  wore  pigtails. 
And  now  the  fashion's  gone  in  a  com- 
plete circle  and  here  you  are  in  pig- 
tails  again,"   indicating  the  two  thick 


braids  I  wore  with  the  big  blue  bows 
tied  to  the  end.  "Remember  how  I  used 
to  tease  you  that  some  old  sea-going 
ancester  of  yours  must  have  brought 
home  a  foreign  wife?  You! — with  that 
ivory  skin  and  those  up-tilted  eyes!" 

We  settled  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
fire  and  our  lunch  on  the  low  coffee 
table.  "You  look  different,  Jim,"  I  told 
him.  "I'm  not  used  to  seeing  men  with 
such  heavy  tans  in  the  winter  time. 
How  was  Florida?"  Oh,  why  do  we'sit 
like  this,  making  conversation! 

His  face  told  me  nothing.  "Oh,  it  was 
all  right.  I  rested — if  you  can  call  danc- 
ing every  night  and  swimming  every 
day,  resting.  I  got  tired  of  it.  Then  I 
thought  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  and 
get  started    {Continued  on  page    88) 
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veins  again.  But  only  for  a  moment. 
"Where  are  you  now,  Jim?  Can  you 
come  over  for  breakfast?" 

"No— I  have  to  go  to  the  plant  today 
with  Mr.  Bellows.  There's  a  job  open- 
ing there  on  the  fifteenth  and  he  wants 
me  to  talk  to  the  supervisor.  See  if 
I  would  fit  in  and  if  the  job  would 
appeal  to  me.  But  I'll  be  over  around 
eleven-thirty.  We  can  make  it  for 
lunch  together,  if  that's  okay  with  you, 
Serena." 

"Of  course,  Jim."  I  hung  up  the 
receiver. 

Of  course,  Jim.  Why  not — of  course, 
darling!?  Why  couldn't  I  say  that  as 
naturally  as  I  would  have  once?  But 
in  those  days  Jim  wouldn't  have  asked 
permission  to  come  over — he  wouldn't 
have  been  staying  with  the  Bellows — 
he  wouldn't  have  been  going  to  work 
in  the  Bellows'  wallpaper  factory— he 
wouldn't  have  been  riding  there  in  a 
car  driven  by  Jane  Bellows. 

In  those  days  Jim  would  have  been 
just  the  boy  next  door  with  whom 
I  had  played  and  grown  up;  who  had 
given  me  my  first  kiss  at  fifteen;  who 
had  been  my  sweetheart  up  until  the 
time  he  had  gone  into  the  Army;  the 
boy  who  had  asked  me  to  wait  and 
marry  him  when  it  was  all  over. 

When  Jim  had  gone  into  the  Air 
Corps,  trained  to  fly  one  of  those  huge 
fortresses,  I  had  been  scared  but  my 
fears  had  been  for  his  personal  safety 
and  his  life.  I  had  never  dreamed  there 
could  be  other  wounds  than  physical 
ones.  But  it  was  our  dreams  that  be- 
came a  war-casualty. 

He  had  come  back  from  the  Army 
a  different  boy  from  the  one  who  had 
gone  away.  Physically  the  war-hard- 
ening had  only  made  him  more  hand- 
some. But  the  change  was  deep  inside 
him. 

I  had  listened  when  he  tried  to  ex- 
plain and  I  understood  and  suffered 
with  him.  But  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  Because  Hyatsville  was 
the  same  and  I  was  the  same  and  life 
had  gone  on  here  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way.  There  were  still  the  same 
problems  to  be  solved  and  there  was 
no  way  of  pushing  them  aside,  as  Jim 
wanted  to  do. 

In  the  Air  Corps  he  had  become  used 
to  having  things  done  fast.  Judgments 
had  to  be  split-second.  There  was 
never  a  second  chance.  There  was  no 
waiting  around  for  things  to  work  out 
slowly  or  for  starting  with  a  little  and 
building  to  a  lot.  The  Jim  who  had 
gone  away  had  been  a  dreamy  boy  with 
visions  in  his  eyes  of  the  life  he'd  al- 
ways wanted  for  us— the  quiet,  roots- 
in-the-soil  life  on  the  twenty  acres 
his  aunt  had  left  him.  It  would  take 
time  to  reclaim  those  acres  from  their 
present,  run-down  condition.  It  would 
take  time  for  him  to  be  secure  enough 
to  think  of  marriage. 

But  the  Jim  who  had  come  back 
couldn't  wait  for  time.  He  was  im- 
patient and  restless  .  .  .  unsure  of 
what  he  wanted. 

He  was  also  a  hero  and  the  Bellows 
made  much  of  him.  Jane  Bellows'  tail- 
ored Red  Cross  uniform  looked  good 
next  to  his  be-medalled  khaki  standing 
on  platforms  at  Bond  Rallies.   I  was 


•      *oH    too    but  somehow  I  usually 
'"In  uo  a  'blurin  the  background. 
^ThlToundfas  if  the  Bellows  were 

StUCkTHy"UTarabbstefff-ne^ 
werent.  Hyatsvine^w^  ^  ^ 


in  our  vilfage  store  before  he  began 

look?  and  her  clothes. 

No  they  weren't  snobs.  If  anything, 
they  were  proud  of  their  humble  roots 
„  thrown.  What  really  righ ened 
me  was  my  feeling  that  Burk  Bellows 
would  be  proud  if  his  daughter  mar- 
ried a  local  boy. 

And  Jim  was  a  local  boy  and  a  boy 
who  had  made  good  in  the  toughest 
job  of  all.  He  had  fought  and  been 
wounded  and  fought  again.  It  was  only 
right  that  they  should  be  eager  to  help 
him  and  offer  him  the  hospitality  of 
their  home,  since  his  aunt's  little  one 
in  town  had  been  sold  at  her  death. 
And  when  they  had  left  for  Florida  a 
month  ago,  it  had  been  easy  for  them 
to  persuade  Jim  that  he  deserved  a 
vacation  in  the  sun  before  making  up 
his  mind  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

They  hadn't  actually  stolen  him  away 
from  me.  The  war  had  done  that.  I 
wouldn't  have  been  scared  of  all  the 
Bellows'  fine  homes  and  cars  •  and 
promises  of  jobs — yes,  even  of  their 
fine  daughter— if  Jim  hadn't  changed 
inside  himself.  But  he  had  become  used 
to  having  things  happen  fast;  he 
couldn't  slow  down  his  tempo  now  to 
go  back  and  pick  up  our  dreams.  He 
couldn't  think  of  the  years  it  would 
take  to  put  the  old  farm  back  on  its 
feet. 

The  Jim  who  had  left  had  his  heart 
and  his  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  soil. 
The  Army  had  put  him  in  the  air.  Now 
that  he  was  back  he  was  like  a  man 
suspended,  unable  to  find  his  way  back, 
unable  to  pick  up  the  old  ways — yet 
unhappy  with  the  new. 

And  I  was  tied  down  with  an  invalid 
father.  I  couldn't  step  out  and  race 
madly  ahead  with  Jim  into  any  ven- 
ture he  chose. 

But  the  hope  was  still  inside  me  that 
this  was  a  temporary  adjustment  for 
Jim.  He  was  a  Hyatsville  boy,  born  and 
bred.  We  had  had  nineteen  years  to 
build  our  love  and  make  our  plans- 
surely  those  few  war-years  had  not 
left  a  lasting  scar.  Surely,  someday  he 
would  want  me  and  our  kind  of  life 
again  and  the  impatience  engendered 
by  the  war  would  burn  itself  out 

Anyway,  he  was  here  and  he  was 
coming  to  see  me.  I  did  a  little  dance 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  my  robes 
Happing  around  my  ankles 

"Serena!"  It  was  Father,  and  I 
rushed  guiltily  down  the  stairs.  Half- 

stanedeVen    and    breaWast    not    eve* 

Coals  were  still  burning  in  the  old 

and  wncJr:plr an? j  &*  &S 

and  wood  on  them.  It  was  a  matter  of 
minutes  to  get  water  boilhT  on the 

upstairs   again   for   the   shaving    mul 


and  brush  and  into  Father's  room 

He   -was   already   in  his   wheelch'.;. 
Father   liked   to    "do   for   himself" 
much  as  possible  and  he  was  crank* 
only  when   you   treated   him   like  an 
invalid.  '     "* 

I  adjusted  the  mirror  on  the  litti 
table  that  slid  over  his  knees.  "Jim- 
back,  Father,"  I  said  as  casually  a™  I 
could. 

He  held  the  brush  poised  in  his  hanH 
for  a  moment  and  then- went  on  with 
his  shaving.  "  'bout  time,"  he  muttered 
"I  don't  hold  with  all  this  chasin» 
around  to  Florida  and  places.  Comes 
January  the  good  Lord  gives  us  winter 
and  snow  and  if  He  had  meant  for 
us  to  be  running  away  to  tropic  climes 
he  would  have  put  wings  on  us  lik. 
the  birds."  '    1Ke 


"Hello,  wolf,"  I  managed  to 
say,  and  to  my  surprise  my 
voice  sounded  light  and  gay. 


I  edged  away  to  the  door,  but  he 
caught  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 
"And  now  that  he's  back — what  then? 
Going  to  hand  him  over  to  Jane  Bel- 
lows? Yes  ...  I  see  you  are.  Just  think- 
ing about  him  now  and  you've  got 
those  lights  in  your  eyes  and  your 
mouth's  got  that  waiting  shape— but 
just  let  him  come  in  the  door  and  your 
eyes  will  get  as  still  as  the  Tantilly 
brook  come  winter.  You've  got  too 
much  Yankee  pride,  Serena.  That  boy's 
all  mixed  up — but  nothing  that  a  little 
honest  love  and  open  arms  won't 
settle—" 

I  left  him,  still  talking.  Maybe  it 
was  rude,  but  he  had  put  his  finger 
too  sharply  on  that  sore  spot  of  mine. 

And  when  Jim  came  it  was  almost 


as  Father  said  it  would  be.  His  foot- 
steps across  the  porch  set  my  heart 
racing  and  the  blood  to  my  cheeks— 
but  when  he  came  in  I  felt  my  back- 
bone stiffening  up  and  I  could  feel  my- 
self, figuratively,  taking  my  heart  off 
my  sleeve  and  tucking  it  away,  where 
Jim  couldn't  see  it. 

He  kissed  me.  On  my  cheek.  Never 
mind,  I  told  myself,  hastily,  ifs  just 
that  he's  not  demonstrative.  No  New 
Englander  is. 

11  Y°uU  look  w°nderful,  Serena.  Seems 
like  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you  when 
you  were  just  a  kid  trying  to  climb 
over  our  back  fence  you  wore  pigtails 
And  now  the  fashion's  gone  in  a  com- 
plete circle  and  here  you  are  in  pig- 
tails again,"   indicating  the  two  thick 


b™,^S  Lwore  Wlth  the  b,S  blue  bows 
tied  to  the  end.  "Remember  how  I  used 
to  tease  you  that  some  old  sea-going 
ancester  of  yours  must  have  brought 
home  a  foreign  wife?  You!— with  that 
ivory  skin  and  those  up-tilted  eyes'" 
We  settled  ourselves  in  front  of  the 

rru,  a^,0ur  lunch  on  the  low  coffee 
table.  You  look  different,  Jim,"  I  told 
him  I  m  not  used  to  seeing  men  with 
such  heavy  tans  in  the  winter  time 
How  was  Florida?"  Oh,  why  do  toe -sit 
liKe  this,  making  conversation' 

His  face  told  me  nothing.  "Oh,  it  was 
all  right.  I  rested— if  you  can  call  danc- 
ing every  night  and  swimming  every 
day,  resting.  I  got  tired  of  it.  Then  I 
thought  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  and 
get  started    (Continued  on   page    88) 


By  MRS.  JAY  JOSTYN 


WEIENEVER  a  stranger  first  meets 
my  husband  Jay  Jostyn  and 
myself,  he  always  has  two  in- 
stant reactions.  The  first  is  immediate 
interest  at  meeting  "Mr.  District  At- 
torney" in  real  life — after  having  lis- 
tened to  the  program  for  several  years 
over  NBC. 

The  second  reaction  always  follows 
the  discovery  that  Jay  and  I  have  been 
married  for  eighteen  years  now.  The 
stranger  demands,  "What  is  the  magic 
secret  of  a  marriage  that  has  lasted  so 
long  and  brought  so  much  happiness?" 

Well,  to  me  there  isn't  any  magic 
secret.  To  me,  the  only  answer  is  to 
tell  the  story  of  our  marriage,  from  its 
beginning.  Now  we  live  in  a  com- 
forjtable  house  on  Long  Island,  with 
two  sons,  a  dog  and  a  cat,  two  auto- 
mobiles, and  dozens  of  warm  friends 
coming  to  visit.  But  our  marriage 
didn't  always  have  this  happy  setting, 
by  any  means.  Our  present  household 
was  arrived  at  by  a  series  of  adven- 
tures and  of  very  bad  times  mixed  in 
with   very   good. 

But  you  will  see  all  that  as  the  story 
unfolds. 

Jay  Jostyn  and  I  met  almost  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  actress 
named  Ruth  Hill  and  he  was  an  almost 
equally  young  actor.  Neither  of  us  has 
changed  an  awful  lot  since  then — I  was 
a  blue-eyed  blonde,   and  he  had  the 


Suddenly,  thoroughly, 
forever — that's  how  the 
Jostyns    fell    in    love 


same  direct  gray  eyes  and  curly  brown 
hair  he  has  now,  and  the  same  straight 
way  of  holding  himself.  Both  of  us  had 
been  acting  for  a  couple  of  years  by 
the  time  we  met,  which  vwas  while  we 
were  appearing  in  a  play  called  "Six 
Cylinder  Love,"  in  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton— a  long  way  from  both  of  our 
homes.  My  home  town  was  Hollywood, 
California,  and  Jay  came  originally 
from  Milwaukee. 

And  aside  from  our  mutual  two 
years'  acting  experience,  we  seemed  to 
have  very  little  in  common.  Very 
little  indeed,  except  that  we  were  both 
young,  both  ambitious,  both  passion- 
ately absorbed  in  the  theater. 

When  we  walked  on  stage  for  that 
first  rehearsal  and  the  director  said, 
"Miss  Hill,  this  is  Mr.  Jostyn,"  neither 
of  us  had  the  slightest  rise  in  blood 
pressure.  We  bowed,  and  began  acting. 
After  all,  I  was  engaged  to  a  broker  in 
Hollywood,  and  I  had  already  made  a 
comfortable  little  world  for  myself  in 
Spokane — I  knew  the  town  very  well, 
and  I  was  established  in  Spokane's 
leading  hotel  with  a  pet  cocker  spaniel 
named  Dodee. 

For  the  next  six  months  we  acted 
together  in  numerous  plays  in  the 
Spokane  stock  company,  collected  our 
pay  checks  at  .the  end  of  the  week,  and 
went  our  different  ways. 

Then  something  happened  to  me. 
Don't  ask  me  to  explain  what  it  was, 
or  how  it  came  about — but  suddenly 
one  day,  while  Jay  and  I  were  re- 
hearsing a  play  called  "Bird  of  Para- 
dise," I  fell  in  love  with  him.  It  was 
that  simple. 

And    from    that    day    on   I — well,    I 
didn't  run  after  him;  I  just  got  hold 
of  him  and  hung  on!     It  was  another 
year      before      we      were 
married.      But    it    was    a 
wonderful  year — and  also 
a      thoroughly      upsetting 
one,  in  all  the  ways  that 
young    people's    lives    get 
complicated. 

Naturally,  I  broke  my 
engagement  to  my  fiance 
by  letter.  Then  Jay  and 
I  seemed  to  be  together 
constantly — acting,  dis- 
cussing the  theater,  meet- 
ing for  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner.  We  never 
seemed  to  have  enough 
talk  over  everything  that  interested 
us  .  .  .  and  meanwhile,  I  had  writ- 
ten my  family  in  Hollywood  that 
Jay  and  I  were  in  love.  If  you  think 
they  were  happy  about  the  news, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken.  They 
were  horrified.  My  father,  you  see,  was 
a  retired  merchant;  and  he  and  mother 
both  thought  that  anyone  connected 
with  the  theater  was  completely  un- 
stable. I  kept  getting  letters  from  them 
objecting  strenuously  to  my  being  in- 
terested in  an  unknown  young  actor 
with  no  financial  foundation  for  a  mar- 


The  turning-point 


time     to 


riage — and  finally  a  firm  suggestion 
that  I  bring  him  down  to  Hollywood 
for   a   family   introduction. 

I  will  never  forget  that  trip  from 
Washington  to  California.  Jay  and  I 
made  it  by  bus;  and  with  us  we  took 
my  cocker  spaniel,  Dodee — who  was 
nick-named  after  Dorothy  Deane  the 
actress,  my  closest  friend.  When  we 
reached  my  house,  my  family  was  just 
as  disgruntled  at  sight  of  Jay  as  they 
had  been  before. 

"He's  a  very  nice  young  man,  dear," 
my   father  said   in  private,    "but   nat- 
turally  your  mother  and  I  don't  want 
to  see  you  settled  in  life 
with  a  man  whose  finan- 
cial future  is  so  indefinite." 
"An  actor,"  my  mother 
said,  "is  hardly  what  your 
father  and  I  had  planned 
for  you." 

The  upshot  of  all  the 
family  disapproval  was 
that  I  stayed  in  Los  An- 
geles in  a  play  production, 
while  Jay  went  back  to 
Spokane  to  do  a  play — 
with  my  parents  sure  that 
once  away  from  him,  I'd 
forget  him,  as  usual.  (I  had  forgotten 
other  men  before,  given  a  little  time 
and  space.) 

But  I  couldn't  forget  Jay,  as  it  turned 
out.  Our  letters  flew  back  and  forth, 
and  five  months  after  he  had  departed 
for  Spokane  he  returned  to  California, 
and  we  were  married.  It  was  October 
17th,  1928;  and  we  were  married  in  a 
Pasadena  church,  with  all  the  trim- 
mings. I  wore  my  mother's  bridal 
gown,  and  for  my  matron  of  honor  I 
had  my  friend  Dorothy  Deane,  who  at 
that  time  was  Mrs.  Roscoe  (Fatty) 
Arbuckle.  Our  little  flower 
girl — who  was  too  fright- 
ened to  scatter  her  huge 
basket  of  rose  -  petals  — 
later  grew  up  to  be  beau- 
tiful Sheila  Ryan  of  the 
movies.  Everyone  in  the 
bridal  party  was  connected 
with  the  theater  except,  of 
course,  for  my  worried 
parents  .  .  .  who  were  still 
convinced  that  I  was  mak- 
ing the  mistake  of  a  life- 
time, in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  forced  to 
admit  that  they  liked  Jay  personally. 
For  several  years  thereafter,  my 
family's  gloomy  predictions  seemed  en- 
tirely wrong.  Jay  and  I  had  a  son, 
Jean  Charles,  whom  we  called  Josh;' 
and  we  continued  to  act  in  plays,  to 
earn  money — and  to  spend  every  cent 
we  earned.  We  were  vex-y  happy  .  .  . 
and  then  came  the  Depression. 

Like  millions  of  others  in  America, 
I  will  never  be  able  to  quite  erase  the 
memory  of  the  Depression  from  my 
mind.  To  us  it  meant  complete  and 
dismal  chaos.  A  great  many  people 
say   that   the    Depression   found    them 


It   was   a   windfall! 


short  of  money,  suffering  from  a  salary 
cut,  and  so  on — but  they  have  no  idea 
of  the  real  thing.  They  have  no  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  owe  rent  for 
months,  not  to  be  able  to  pay  your 
bills,  to  be  afraid  to  make  a  ten  cent 
purchase  because  you  literally  don't 
know  when  you'd  have  another  ten 
cents.  Jay  and  I  knew  all  of  that,  and_ 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

You  see,  with  the  Depression  came 
the  collapse  of  stock  company  theaters 
all  over  the  country — people  didn't 
have  money  to  see  plays;  and  on  top 
of  that,  radio  had  come  in,  and 
so  had  talking  pictures. 
Actors  like  Jay  and  my- 
self couldn't  quite  realize 
that  changes  were  going 
on  in  our  world  of 
make-believe;  and  Jay 
was  hunting  desperately — 
and  almost  hopelessly — for 
a  job. 

But  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  the  abyss  we  were  in, 
let  me  tell  you  about  the 
birth  of  our  second  son, 
Jon  George.  He  entered 
the  world  in  my  closet- 
like bedroom  in  a  tiny  bungalow  in 
San  Bernardino,  California.  We'd  owed 
rent  on  the  house  for  months,  and  our 
kind  nurse  hadn't  been  paid  her  salary 
in  even  longer  months.  My  room  was 
literally  so  tiny  that  the  doctor  had  to 
step  into  the  hall  in  order  to  allow  the 
nurse  to  work  over  me;  then  she 
stepped  into  the  hall  while  the  doctor 
came  back  to  my  bedside.  But  finally 
little  Jon  had  arrived,  and  a  few  days 
later  I  sat  up  in  bed  to  write  out  the 
announcements  of  his  birth.  We  had 
sent  out  lovely  expensive  announce- 
ments of  Josh's  birth  a  year  before;  but 
this  year  things  were  entirely  different. 
Jay  had  bought  me  a  lot  of  penny 
postcards,  and  our  announcement  was 
to  read,  "The  government  has  to  an- 
nounce dUr  new  baby,  because  the 
Jostyns  can't  afford  to" — but  when  I 
asked  for  ink  to  write  out  the  message, 
we  made  the  horrible  discovery  that  we 
didn't  have  a  bottle  of  ink  in  the  house. 
And  spending  ten  cents  on  a  new  bottle 
was  truly  unthinkable;  we  had  to  save 
every  penny  for  food.  We  were  still 
wondering  how  to  surmount  this  ob- 
stacle, when  one  of  those  miracles  hap- 
pened that  happen  when  you're  at  the 
end  of  your  rope. 

A  car  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
bungalow,  and  out  of  it  got  an  old 
friend  of  ours.  He  was  a  traveling 
salesman  for  stationery  supplies;  and 
he  rang  the  bell,  happily  invited  him- 
self to  dinner — and  offered  us  a  case 
of  old  sample  supplies  that  he  had  in 
the  back  of  his  car — the  very  things 
we  wanted  most,  right  then!  A 
few  moments  later,  he  was  dragging 
it  inside — and  it  was  a  case  full  of 
paper,  glue,  pencils  and,  of  course,  ink! 
So  that  was  (Continued  on  page  85) 


'There's  no  magic  secret  in  our  love  story,"  Mrs.  Jostyn  says — but  we  think  there  is 
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County  Fair's  polkatrot 


In  ancient  Greece,  a  man 
named  Milo  claimed 
that  he  could  lift  his 
full-grown  cow  because 
he  had  done  so  each  day 
since  its  birth.  Young 
Allen  LaFever  and  his 
patient  Phoebe  are  try- 
ing to  duplicate  that 
feat.  Allen  lifts  Phoebe 
every  day  at  his  New 
Jersey  farm  home,  and 
once  a  week  on  County 
Fair,  {CBS,  Saturdays, 
1:30  EST).  So  far,  it 
works  —  but  what  if 
Phoebe  continues  to 
gain    a    pound    a    day? 
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Why   don't -cha        come     see        the     baa- tarn   roost- er        pie    baked      like     moth  -  er      use-ter, 
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step    up       aud    lis- ten    to     the     side  -    show       bar  -   ker.    Come    ride      the      fer-ris  wheel    and 
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sets    the    scene  for    CBS's    spirited    version    of  a  colorful    old    American  folkway 
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dance   the     Vir  -  gin-ia    reel    and      ro-mance  your  part-ner  as    the     night     grows    dark  -    er. 
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Hitch  up  the    mare    to    the      shay,  let's  have    a       grand   hol-i   -  -day     as    we     go 
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Just  the  right 
soup  is  a  wonder- 
ful way  to  begin 
a  meal — balance 
a  salad  with  a 
filling  chowder, 
or  a  heartier 
menu  with  a  thin, 
clear  bouillon 


"  O  OUP  of  the  evening,  beautiful 
^^soup,"  was  written  as  a  nonsense 
^-J  verse,  but  it  becomes  satisfying 
reality  when  the  tantalizing  fragrance 
of  rich  well-made  soup  announces 
lunch  or  dinner. '  Whether  you  prefer  a 
small  portion  as  the  traditional  first 
course  for  a  meal  or  a  generous  serving 
of  a  hearty  soup  which  needs  only  salad 
and  dessert  to  form  a  complete  meal, 
give  soups  an  important  place  in  your 
menus  for  the  coming  frigid  weeks. 
You  will  be  repaid  by  the  extra  zest 
with  which  your  family  approaches 
mealtime  and  extra  vitality  with  which 
to  withstand  the  rigor  of  winter. 


2      tablespoons  chopped  green  pepper 
W2,  cups  cooked  potatoes,  diced 

2  cups  cream  style  corn 

3  cups  milk 

1       teaspoon  salt 

Pepper 

Paprika 
Fry  bacon  until  crisp;  remove  from 
pan  and  brown  onion  and  pepper  in 
bacon  fat.  Mix  bacon,  onion  and  pepper 
with  remaining  ingredients.  Heat  thor- 
oughly in  a  saucepan  but  do  not  boil. 
Serve  with  plenty  of  oyster  crackers. 


Cream  Potato  Leek  Soup 


Vegetable  Soup 


Corn  Chowder 

tablespoons    diced   bacon 
tablespoons  chopped  onion 
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By 

KATE    SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  night 
Variety  Show,  heard 
on    CBS,    8:30    EST. 


3  tablespoons    meat    drippings 
Vi  cup  finely  chopped  onion 

•2      tablespoons   finely    chopped   green 

pepper 
2Vz  teaspoons  salt 
V4  teaspoon  pepper 
Vi  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
2      bouillon  cubes 
2      cups  canned  tomatoes 
5      cups  vegetable,  meat  stock  or  water 

4  cups  chopped,  cooked  vegetables 
%  teaspoon  mixed  herbs 

Saute  onion  and  green  pepper  in 
drippings  until  tender.  Add  seasonings, 
liquid  and  vegetables.  Bring  to  boil. 
Stir  in  shredded  wheat,  heat  thor- 
oughly. Sprinkle  each  serving  with 
chopped  parsley.  Serve  with  Peanut 
Butter  Snacks. 


cups  boiling  water 
teaspoon  salt 
quart  diced  potatoes 
cups  chopped  leeks 
cups  milk 
1%  cups  chicken  stock  or  consomme 
Paprika 
Finely  chopped  parsley 


Cook  potatoes  and  leeks  in  salted 
water  until  tender.  Strain  and  mash  all 
pulp  through  a  sieve.  Add  milk,  stock, 
and  paprika.  Heat.  Sprinkle  with 
parsley  and  serve  with  soda  crackers. 


Lentil  Soup 


2      cups  dried  lentils 
IVz  quarts  cold  water 
1      bay  leaf 
1%  teaspoons  salt 
Vt  teaspoon  pepper 

1  onion  minced 

2  tablespoons  minced  celery  leaves 
2      tablespoons  minced  parsley 

2      tablespoons  grated  carrot 
2      tablespoons   bacon   drippings 

Soak  lentils  overnight  in  water.  The 
following  morning  put  them  on  to  cook 
in  same  water  in  which  they  were 
soaked,  to  which  salt,  pepper  and  bay 
leaf  have  been  added.  After  lentils 
have  simmered  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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SUNDAY 


Eastern  Standard  Time 


CBS:  The  Jubalaires 

ABC:  Earl  Wilde,  pianist 

CBS:  Bennett  Sisters 

MBS:  Young  People's  Church 

CBS:  E.  Power  Biggs 

ABC:  White  Rabbit  Line 

NBC:  Story  to  Order 

NBC:  NBC  String  Quartet 

CBS:  New  Voices  in  Song 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Message  of  Israel 

NBC:  Highlights  of  the  Bible 

MBS:  Radio  Bible  Class 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 

ABC:  Southernaires 

NBC:  Words  and  Music 

MBS:  Pro  Arte  Quartet 

NBC:  Eternal  Light 

MBS:  Pauline  Alpert 

CBS:  Blue  Jacket  Choir 

ABC:  Hour  of  Faith 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 

MBS:  Reviewing  Stand 

NBC:  Solitaire  Time,  Warde  Dono- 
van 

MBS:  Pilgrim  Hour 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

NBC:  Robert  Merrill  Show 

MBS:  Lutheran  Hour 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

NBC:  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 

MBS:  American  Radio  Warblers 

NBC:  America  United 

ABC:  Orson  Welles. 

MBS:  Ilka  Chase 

CBS:  Problems  of  the  Peace 

ABC:  Sammy  Kaye's  Orchestra 

NBC:  Chicago  Round  Table 

MBS:  Sweetheart  Time 

NBC:  Harvest  of  Stars 

MBS:  Chaplain  Jim,  U.  S.  A. 

ABC:  Johnny  Thompson  and  llena 
Woods 

I  CBS:  Hollywood  Star  Theater 

I  NBC:  John  Charles  Thomas 

I  ABC:  National  Vespers 

i  MBS:  Dale  Carnegie 

:  CBS:  Olin  Downes 

I  MBS:  20th  Airforce  Time 

I  CBS:  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Symphony 

I  NBC:  Carmen  Cavallaro 

I  MBS:  Songs  Along  the  Trail 

I  ABC:  Galen  Drake 

I  NBC:  One  Man's  Family 

I  MBS:  Land  of  the  Lost 

I  NBC:  The  National  Hour 

I  ABC:  Darts  for  Dough 

I  MBS:  Murder  Is  My  Hobby 

I  ABC:  Mary  Small  Revue 

I  CBS:  The  Electric  Hour 

I  NBC:  Deems  Taylor-Raymond  Paige 
Orchestra 

I  MBS:  The  Nebbs 

I  NBC:  NBC  Symphony 

I  CBS:  The  Family  Hour 

I  ABC:  Jones  &  I,  drama 

I  MBS:  The  Shadow 

MBS:  Nick  Carter 

I  CBS:  Gene  Autry 

;  CBS:  William  L.  Shirer 

)  CBS:  Ozzie  and  Harriet 

I  ABC:  Radio  Hall  of  Fame 

I  MBS:  Quick  as  a  Flash 

I  NBC:  Catholic  Hour 

I  NBC:  The  Great  Gildersleeve 

I  ABC:  Phil  Davis 

I  MBS:  Opinion  Requested 

I  NBC:  Jack  Benny 

I  CBS:  The  Thin  Man 

I  MBS:  California  Melodies 

I  ABC:  Quiz  Kids 

I  NBC:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

I  CBS:  Blondie 

i  NBC:  Charlie  McCarthy  and  Edgar 
Bergen 

I  MBS:  Mediation  Board 

I  ABC:  Ford  Hour 

I  CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

I  NBC:  Fred  Allen 

I  MBS:  Don't  Be  a  Sucker 

CBS:  Ned  Calmer 

I  CBS:  Request  Performance 

i  MBS:  Exploring  the  Unknown 

I  ABC:  Walter  Winchell 

I  NBC:  Manhattan   Merry-Go-Round 

;  ABC:  Louella  Parson's  Show 

I  CBS:  Texaco  Star  Theater,  James 
Melton 

I  ABC:  Former  Mayor  LaGuardia 

i  MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 

i  NBC:  American  Album  of  Familiar 
Music 

ABC:  Jimmie  Fidler 

MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 

ABC:  Theater  Guild  Series 

NBC:  Hour  of  Charm 

MBS:  Operatic  Review 

NBC:  Meet  Me  at  Parky 's 

CBS:  We  the  People 

MBS:  What's  the  Name  of  that 
Song? 

CBS:  Bill  Costello 

NBC:  Pacific  Story 


BUSY      BARITONE... 

The  sponsors  and  cast  of  the  Family  Hour 
show  (Sunday  afternoons  at  5  over  CBS — 
that's  EST)  are  wondering  how  long  Earl 
Wrightson  will  remain  with  them.  He 
joined  the  cast  only  a  few  months  ago, 
but  he  was  only  biding  his  time  until  Para- 
mount Pictures  would  send  him  a  wire  in- 
structing him  to  hop  on  the  first  train  west 
because  they  have  found  the  right  vehicle 
to  launch  him. 

With  a  family  of  seven  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  of  them  very  talented  musicians, 
and  a  mother  who  was  a  music  teacher  be- 
fore her  marriage,  it  isn't  the  least  bit 
strange  that  Earl  should  have  decided  to 
become  a  singer. 

All  this  happened  in  Baltimore,  where 
Earl  Wrightson  was  born  and  educated.  By 
the  time  he  was  seventeen,  Earl  had  made 
up  his  mind  about  singing  and  began  to 
study  voice  seriously  with  Earl  Evans.  In 
five  years,  Earl  felt  ready  to  knock  on  a 
few  doors  and  find  out  about  "opportunity." 

At  this  point,  Earl  packed  his  bags 
and  set  off  for  New  York.  He  arrived  with 
$23  in  his  pocket  and  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Robert  Weede,  the  noted  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

Right  from  the  start,  Earl  was  lucky. 
The  very  next  day,  he  began  his  studies  with 
Weede  and  a  few  days  later — long  before 
the  $23  had  been  used  up — he  landed  a  job 
as  a  page  boy  in  a  radio  studio. 

For  two  years,  Earl  operated  on  this 
double-assignment  routine.  Then,  his  page 
boy  job  led  to  a  break.  Being  on  the  spot 
at  the  studio  and  knowing  about  free  air 
time  coming  up,  Earl  auditioned  and  won 
himself  a  sustaining  program.  From  then 
on,  his  road  to  the  top  was  easy.  He  wrote, 
produced  and  directed,  as  well  as  sang  in 
his  own  television  shows  for  two  years.  He 
toured  the  country  with  a  group  of  Metro- 
politan Opera  stars  in  "The  Barber  of 
Seville"  and  also  toured  with  Salvatore 
Baccaloni  doing  opera  "Vignettes." 

During  the  past  three  years,  Wrightson 
has  appeared  extensively  in  concert  and  as 
a  Camp  Show  entertainer.  He  spent  seven 
months  overseas  in  1943,  on  a  USO  tour 
of  Australia,  New  Guinea  and  the  Islands 
of  the  South  Pacific. 

Since  his  return,  he  has  filled  a  phenom- 
enal number  of  concert  and  radio  appear- 
ances, as  well  as  playing  in  almost  every 
Army  and  Navy  camp  and  hospital  in  the 
New  York  area. 

This  past  season  on  Broadway,  he  played 
the  starring  role  of  Cellini  in  the  musical 
"Firebrand  of  Florence."  It  was  this  which 
led  to  Paramount's  interest  in  him — and, 
considering  the  way  he  looks,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  movies  haven't  snapped  him  up 
long  before  this. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  Faith  In  Our  Time 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

CBS:  Amanda 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

CBS:  Second  Husband 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

MBS:  Letters  to  Lindlahr 

NBC:  David  Harum 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

MBS:  Luncheon  With  Lopez 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  Woman  of  America 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

MBS:  Judy  Lang,  Songs 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

MBS:  Remember? 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

MBS:  Erskine  Johnson's  Hollywood 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

MBS:  Johnson  Family 

CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

MBS:  Mutual's  Melody  Hour 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Bill  Costello 

NBC:  Sketches  in  Melodies 

CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll  Sings 

CBS:  Eileen  Farrell 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

CBS:  Joseph  C.  Harsch 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Klrkwood  Show 

CBS:  Bob  Hawk  Show 

ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

MBS:  Cecil  Brown 

NBC:  Cavalcade  of  America 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 

ABC:  Lum  &  Abner 

MBS:  Bulldog  Drummond 

ABC:  Hedda  Hopper 

ABC:  Fat  Man  Detective  Series 

CBS:  Joan  Davis 

NBC:  Voice  of  Firestone 

MBS:  Sherlock  Holmes 

ABC:  I  Deal  In  Crime 

CBS:  Lux  Radio  Theater 

NBC:  The  Telephone  Hour 

ABC:  Swinging  on  the  Golden  Gate 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

NBC:  Information  Please 

MBS:  Spotlight  Bands 

ABC:  Paul  Whlteman's  Orchestra 

ABC:  Jimmie  Gleason's  Diner 

CBS:  Screen  Guild  Players 

NBC:  Contented  Program 

MBS:  Leave  It  To  Mike 

CBS:  Stuart  Erwln  Show 

NBC:  Dr.  I.  Q. 

ABC:  Swinging  on  the  Golden  Gate 

MBS:  The  Better  Half 
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Your  Life  Today 

ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folk* 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

MBS:  News  for  Women 

NBC:  Lore  Law  ton 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  From  Me  to  You 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

CBS:  Amanda 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman'i  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  Second  Husband 

CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

MBS:  Letters  to  Lindlahr 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

NBC:  Sketches  in  Melody 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins         "■A**' 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

CBS:  Margaret   Macdonald 

MBS:  Paula  Stone  &  Phil  Brito 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy,  News 

CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

NBC:  Today-'s  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

CBS:  Michael  Scott 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

MBS:  Remember 

ABC:  Ladles  Be  Seated 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

MBS:  The  Smoothies 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

MBS:  Erskine  Johnson's  Hollywood 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

MBS:  The  Johnson  Family 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

MBS:  Mutual  Melody  Hour 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

ABC:  Jock  Armstrong 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

MBS:  House  of  Mystery 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

MBS:  Korn  Kobblers 

CBS:  American  Melody  Hour 

NBC'  Barry  Fitzgerald 

ABC:  Green  Hornet 

CBS:  Big  Town 

mJn  Lum  'n'  Abner 

NBC:  Barry  Woods,   Roland  Young 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 

MBS:  Leave  It  To  Mike 

ABC:  Alan  Young  Show 

NIK':  A  Date  With  Judy 

CMS:  Theatre  of  Romance 

MBS  Adventures  of  the  Falcon 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

Alt'  Guy  Lombardo 

CBS:  Inner  Sanctum 

NBC  Amos  &  Andy 

M  IIS  Real  Stories 

(   US  This  Is  My  Best 

ABC:  Doctor  Talks  It  Over 

NIIC:  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 

MBS  American  Forum  of  the  Air 

M:>  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

Mil  Concert  Time 

N  IK  Bob  Hope 

I   us  The  Fori  Show 

(    IIS  Congress  Speaks 
VI  BS      Better  Half 
.  I,'        Rod  Skelton's  Scrapbook 

'Its  Janette  Davis 

(lis       Crime  Photographer 


FROM   ART  TO   SOUND  TO   SONG    .    .    . 

From  sound  effects  girl  to  featured  song- 
stress on  one  of  the  country's  top  comedy 
shows  is  a  three  months  record  set  by 
Carol  Stewart.  It  took  just  that  long  for 
Carol  to  emerge  from  the  CBS  sound  de- 
partment to  vocalist  on  the  Beulah  show 
(CBS,  Sundays  at  8  P.M.,  EST). 

Carol  is  not  a  "native  daughter  of  Cali- 
fornia." She  was  born  in  Dallas,  but  the 
family  moved  to  Southern  California  when 
Carol  was  about  two.  Los  Angeles  educated, 
Carol  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  majored  in  art  and  deco- 
ration. As  a  sideline  she  appeared  in  col- 
lege theatricals  and  made  the  discovery 
that  she  preferred  attending  plays,  jam 
sessions  and,  especially,  radio  programs  to 
the  study  of  color  harmonies.  This  being 
so,  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  thing  to  do. 
Carol  did  it.  She  gave  up  her  university 
classes,  hiked  herself  over  to  the  CBS  per- 
sonnel man  in  Hollywood  and  got  herself 
a  job  as  a  sound  effects  girl. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  following  a  show 
on  which  Marlin  Hurt  was  a  guest  star,  that 
Carol  was  found  by  Hurt  in  a  hidden  corner 
of  the  studio,  acting  out  the  scenes  from  the 
just  completed  script. 

"Now,  if  you  could  only  sing — "  Hurt 
quipped. 

"But  I  can,"  Carol  said,  before  Hurt  could 
add  the  laugh  that  should  have  gone  with 
his  remark.  More  than  that,  Carol  showed 
him  on  the  spot  that  she  could  sing. 

It  was  a  year  before  Hurt  got  his  own 
Beulah  show.  In  that  year,  Carol  sang  at 
the  Palladium  in  Hollywood  with  Lanny 
Cahn's   band. 

When  Hurt  was  auditioning  singers  for 
his  new  Beulah  show,  he  remembered  the 
pretty  sound  effects  girl  and  sent  for  her. 
She  won  hands  down  over  the  other  singers 
who  tried  out  for  the  job  and  she  was  signed 
up  immediately.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that'there  was  another  Mary  Ann  Stewart 
in  radio — so  to  avoid  any  confusion  our 
girl  was  renamed  and  became  Carol  Stew- 
art— and  will  probably  remain  Carol  Stew- 
art to  the  public,  even  when  some  lucky 
guy  manages  to  change  her  name  in  private 
life. 

After  having  heard  her  sing,  if  you  still 
need  proof  that  she's  bound  to  go  places, 
there's  this  little  anecdote.  Recently,  a 
group  of  servicemen  attended  the  Beulah 
broadcast  and  heard  her  sing,  "I'm  Gonna 
Love  That  Guy,"  and  promptly  went  to  the 
Hollywood  Canteen  where  they  set  a  prece- 
dent by  petitioning  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Stewart  at  the  soldier's  center.  It  has  been 
customary  for  the  boys  to  ask  for  a  hostess 
for  the  evening  from  among  Hollywood's 
leading  stars,  but  never  before  had  it  hap- 
pened that  a  virtual  newcomer  in  any  en- 
tertainment field  should  inspire  fifty  GI's 
to  put  in  a  bid  for  her  presence.  The 
request  was  granted  and  we're  told  that 
Carol's  evening  a*,  the  Canteen  has  set  a 
record  for  the  house. 
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00  ABC:     Breakfast  Club 

00  NBC:    Ed  East  and  Polly 

10  CBS:     Arthur  Godfrey 

15  MBS:    Shady  Valley  Folks 

00  CBS:     Valiant  Lady 

45  N'BC:    Daytime  Classics 

00  ABC:     My  True  Story 

15  NBC:    Lora  Lawton 

15  MBS:    From  Me  to  You 

15  CBS:      Light  of  the  World 

30  CBS:      Evelyn  Winters 

30  NBC:    Road  of  Life 

30  MBS:    Fun  with  Music 

45  CBS:      Bachelor's  Children 

45  ABC:     The  Listening  Post 

45  NBC:    Joyce  Jordan 

00  ABC:     Tom  Breneman'i  Breakfast 

00  NBC:    Fred  Waring  Show 

00  CBS:     Amanda 

15  CBS:     Second  Husband 

15  MBS:    Elsa  Maxwell 

30  CBS:     A  Woman's  Life 

30  ABC:     Gilbert  Martyn 

30  NBC:    Barry  Cameron 

30  MBS:    Take  It  Easy  Time 

45  MBS:    Letters  to  Lindlahr 

45  CBS:     Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  ABC:     Ted  Malone 

45  NBC:    David  Harum 

00  ABC:     Glamour  Manor 
00  CBS:     Kate  Smith  Speaks 

15  MBS:    Morton  Downey 

15  CBS:      Big  Sister 

30  CBS:     Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

30  ABC:     Club  Matinee 

45  CBS:     Our  Gal  Sunday 

45  NBC:     Maggi's  Private  Wire 

00  CBS:      Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

IS  CBS:      Ma  Perkins 

15  MBS:    Luncheon  witn  Lopez 

15  ABC:     Constance  Bennett 

30  CBS:     Young  Dr.  Malone 

45  CBS:      Road  of  Life* 

45  MBS:    John  J.  Anthony 

45  ABC:     Chicago  Varieties 

00  NBC:    The  Guiding  Light 

00  CBS:     Two  on  a  Clue 

15  ABC:     Ethel  &  Albert 

15  NBC:    Today's  Children 

15  CBS:     Perry  Mason 

IF  MBS:    Jane  Cowl 

30  CBS:      Rosemary 

30  ABC:     The  Fitzgeralds 

30  NBC:    Woman  in  Whit* 

30  MBS:    Queen  for  a  Day 

45  CBS:     Tena  &  Tim 

00  ABC:     Al  Pearce  Show 

00  NBC:    A  Woman  of  America 

00  MBS:    The  Smoothies 

15  NBC:    Ma  Perkins 

30  CBS:     Sing  Along  Club 

30  NBC:    Pepper  Young's  Family 

30  ABC:     Ladies  Be  Seated 

30  MBS:    Remember? 

45  NBC:    Right  to  Happiness 

45  CBS:     Sing  Along 

00  NBC:    Backstage  Wife 

00  CBS:      House  Party 

00  MBS:    Erskine  Johnson  In  Hollywood 

00  ABC:     Jack  Berch 

15  ABC:     Beautiful  Music 

15  MBS:    The  Johnson  Family 

15  NBC:    Stella  Dallas 

30  CBS:      Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

30  NBC:    Lorenzo  Jones 

30  MBS:    Mutual  Melody  Hour 

45  ABC:     Hop  Harrigan 

45  CBS:      Feature  Story 

45  NBC:    Young  Widder  Brown 

00  CBS:      American  School  of  the  Air 

00  \BC:     Terry  and  the  Pirates 

00  NBC:    When  a  Girl  Marries 

00  MBS:    Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

15  NBC:    Portia  Faces  Life 

15  ABC:     Dick  Tracy 

15  MBS:    Superman 

30  CBS:     Cimarron  Tavern 

30  ABC:     Jack  Armstrong 

30  MBS:    Captain  Midnight 

30  NBC:    Just  Plain  Bill 

30  MBS:    House  of  Mystery 

45  ABC:     Tennessee  Jed 

45  NBC:    Front  Page  Farrell 

45  CBS:     The  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

45  MBS:    Tom  Mix 

10  CBS:     Bill  Costello 

15  CBS:     Jimmy  Carroll,  Songs 

15  NBC:    Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

30  CBS:      Eileen  Farrell 

45  ABC:     Cal  Tinney 

00  ABC:     Headline  Edition 

00  CBS:     Jack  Kirkwood 

00  NBC:    Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

15  MBS:    The  Korn  Kobblers 

30  CBS:     Adventures  of  tilery  Queen 

30  ABC:     The  Lone  Ranger 

30  MBS:    Cecil  Brown 

00  CBS:     Jack  Carson  Show 

00  ABC:     Lum  'n'  Abner 

00  NBC:    Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 

30  CBS:      Dr.  Christian  . 

30  MBS:     Fresh  Up  Show 

30  ABC:     Fishing  and  Hunting  Club 

30  NBC:     Hildciarde 

55  CBS:      BUI  Henry 

00  CBS:      Frank  Sinatra  Show 

00  NBC:    Eddie  Cantor 

IS  MBS:    Real  Stories 

30  CBS:      Maisie 

30  ABC:     Pages  of  Melody 

30  MBS:    Spotlight  Bands 

30  NBC:    Mr.  District  Attorney 

55  ABC:     Coronet  Front  Page  News 

00  CBS:      Great  Moments  in  Music 

00  NBC:    Kay  Kyser 

00  ABC:     Counter  Spy 

00  MBS      Ralph  Slate,  Hypnotist 

30  CBS:     Andrews  Sisters 

30  MBS:    Ralph  Slater 

30  ABC      Betty  and  Buddy 
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ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:    Ed  East  and  Polly 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  Faith  in  Our  Time 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

CBS:  Amanda 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

CBS:  Second  Husband 

CBS:  Bright  Horizon 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Hat-urn 

MBS:  Letters  to  Lindlahr 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Irene  Beasley 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

MBS:  Paula  Stone  &  Phil  Brlto 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Two  on  a  Clue 

ABC:  Ethel  and  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

ABC:  Appointment  with  Life 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

ABC:  Ladies,  Be  Seated 

MBS:  Remember? 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

MBS:  Erskine  Johnson  in 

Hollywood 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

MBS:  Johnson  Family 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter   Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Encore  Appearance 

NBC:  Serenade  to  America 

NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

MBS:  Horn  Kobblers 

CBS:  Mr.  Keen 

ABC:  Green  Hornet  Drama 

NBC:  Bob  Burns 

NBC:  Burns  and  Allen 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

CBS:  Suspense 

CBS:  FBI  in  Peace  and  War 

ABC:  America's  Town  Meeting 

NBC:  Dinah  Shore's  Open  House 

MBS:  Rogue's  Gallery 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

CBS:  Andre  Kostelanetz 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC:  Kraft  Music  Hall 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

ABC:  Detect  and  Collect 

CBS:  Hobby  Lobby 

MBS:  Treasure  Hour  of  Song 

NBC:  Jack  Haley  with  Eve  Arden 

ABC:  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

CBS:  Island  Venture 

ABC:  Curtain  Time,  drama 

MBS:  Arch  Oboler's  Plays 

NBC:  Abbott  and  Costeflo 

CBS:  Powder  Box  Theater 

NBC:  Rudy  Valle* 

MBS:  Swing's  the  Thing 


MAKE    THOSE    PIPES    JUMP  .  .   . 

Take  your  choice.  Listen  in  to  Real 
Stories  from  Real  Life  and  the  Nick  Carter 
program  over  Mutual,  or  It's  Up  To  Youth 
on  WOR,  or  the  Jack  Berch  Show  over  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company's  net- 
work and  hear  some  tall  and  fancy  doings 
on  the  organ.  George  Wright  plays  the 
theme  music  on  all  these  shows  and  an 
incredible  number  of  others.  He's  the 
world's  fastest  manipulator  of  the  banks  of 
complex  keys. 

George  was  born  in  Orland,  California. 
George's  family  had  an  organ  in  the  parlor 
and,  at  odd  and  boring  times,  George  would 
sneak  in  there  and  experiment  with  the 
pedals  and  keys.  At  first  it  was  only  curi- 
osity and  he  just  fooled  around.  But  by 
the  time  he'd  finished  high  school,  George 
decided  to  major  in  music  at  the  College 
of  the  Pacific. 

When  he  was  sixteen,  however,  George 
got  a  job  because  he  needed  some  extra 
money.  He  got  a  job,  as  it  happened,  in  a 
burlesque  house,  the  main  attraction  of  the 
job  being  that  the  theater  boasted  an  organ 
rather  than  the  fact  that  it  also  boasted — 
quite  naturally — a  bevy  of  strip-teasers. 
The  weekly  salary  check  soon  made  him 
give  up  the  idea  of  going  on  with  his  col- 
lege education.  He  was  intent  on  getting 
all  the  playing  experience  he  could. 

So  far,  he's  played  in  every  sort  of  place 
that  boasted  an  organ  and  even  in  many 
places  where  special  organs  were  brought 
in  for  a  limited  engagement. 

"But  playing  an  organ  in  a  burlesque 
house,"  he  says,  "that  topped  everything. 
It's  almost  sacrilege.  It's  almost  like  bring- 
ing Gypsy  Rose  Lee  to  deliver  a  sermon — 
with  action — into  a  church." 

Most  of  George's  early  experience  was 
confined  to  San  Francisco  where  he  was 
with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  as 
staff  organist.  In  1940,  he  started  free  lanc- 
ing commercially  for  all  the  major  radio 
networks.  Besides  this,  for  three  years  he 
was  starred  at  the  Fox  Theater  in  San 
Francisco  and  appeared  as  guest  artist  on 
shows  like  Truth  and  Consequences,  The 
Connie  Boswell  Show  and  on  the  California 
Hour. 

To  Wright  goes  the  credit  for  taking  the 
slow,  solemn  pace  out  of  organ  music  and 
bringing  it  up  to  the  tempo  of  the  times. 
He  keeps  his  wrists  and  fingers  flexible  by 
playing  tennis  whenever  he  has  a  few  free 
hours  and  goes  dancing  to  keep  up  the 
speed  and  the  agile  footwork  required  in 
his  rapidly  paced  playing. 

Even  during  his  leisure  time,  Wright  sel- 
dom wastes  the  minutes.  If  he  isn't  com- 
posing new  melodies  for  the  organ,  he 
spends  his  time  designing  unusual  and 
exotic  silver  jewelry. 

"Just  in  case  I  get  tired  pushing  those 
foot  pedals  down  sometime,"  he  explains, 
"and  feel  like  retiring  and  earning  my  living 
in  another  sedentary  occupation." 

We  hope  he  doesn't  get  too  tired. 
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00  ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

00  NBC:  Ed  East  and  Polly 

15  MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

45  NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

00  ABC:  My  True  Story 

15  NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

15  CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

15  MBS:  From  Me  to  You 

30  CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

30  ABC:  Betty  Crocker 

30  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

30  MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

45  NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

45  ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

00  ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

00  NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

00  CBS:  Amanda 

15  CBS:  Second  Husband 

15  MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

30  CBS:  Sing  Along 

30  ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

30  NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

30  MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

45  CBS:     Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
45  ABC:     Ted  Malone 
45  NBC:    David  Harum 
45  MBS:    Letters  to  Lindlahr 
00  ABC:     Glamour  Manor 
00  CBS:     Kate  Smith  Speaks 
15  CBS:      Big  Sister 
15  MBS:    Morton  Downey 
30  CBS:      Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  ABC:     Club  Matinee 
45  NBC:    Maggi's  Private  Wire 
45  CBS:     Our  Gal  Sunday 
00  CBS:     Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
15  ABC:     Constance  Bennett 
15  CBS:      Ma  Perkins 
15  MBS:    Luncheon  with  Lopez 
30  CBS:     Young  Dr.  Malone 
45  CBS:      Road  of  Life 
45  MBS:    John  J.  Anthony 
00  NBC:    The  Guiding  Light 
00  ABC:     John  B.  Kennedy,  News 
00  CBS:     Two  on  a  Clue 
15  NBC:    Today's  Children 
15  ABC:     Ethel  and  Albert 
15  CBS:      Perry  Mason 
15  MBS:    Jane  Cowl 
30  CBS:     Rosemary 
30  ABC:    The  Fitzgeralds 
30  NBC:    Woman  fn  White 
30  MBS:    Queen  for  a  Day 
45  CBS:     Tena  &  Tim 
45  NBC:    Betty  Crocker 
00  ABC:    Al  Pearce  Show 
00  NBC:    A  Woman  of  America 
15  NBC:    Ma  Perkins 
30  CBS:     Sing  Along  Club 
30  ABC:     Ladies,  Be  Seated 
30  NBC:    Pepper  Young's  Family 
30  MBS:    Remember? 
45  NBC:    Right  to  Happiness 
00  ABC:    Jack  Berch 
00  CBS:      House  Party 
00  NBC:    Backstage  Wife 
15  MBS:    Johnson  Family 
15  ABC:     Bride  and  Groom 
15  NBC:    Stella  Dallas 
30  CBS:      Gordon.'MacRae.  songs 
30  NBC:    Lorenzo  Jones 
30  MBS:    Mutual  Melody  Hour 
45  ABC:     Hop  Harrigan 
45  NBC:    Young  Widder  Brown 
00  CBS:     American  School  of  the  Air 
00  ABC:     Terry  and  the  Pirates 
00  NBC:    When  a  Girl  Marries 
00  MBS:    Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 
15  NBC:    Portia  Faces  Life 
15  ABC:     Dick  Tracy 
15  MBS      Superman 
30  CBS:      Cimarron  Tavern 
30  MBS:    Captain  Midnight 
30  ABC:    Jack  Armstrong 
30  MBS:    House  of  Mystery 
30  NBC:    Just  Plain  Bill 
45  NBC:    Front  Page  Farrell 
45  CBS:     Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 
45  ABC:     Tennessee  Jed 
45  MBS:    Tom  Mix 
00  ABC:     Kiernan's  News  Corner 
15  CBS:     Jimmy  Carroll,  Songs 
30  CBS:     Sally  Moore  &  Eileen  Farrell 
40  NBC:    Clem  McCarthy 
45  ABC:     Cal  Tinney 
45  CBS:     The  World  Today 
00  CBS:     Jack  Kirkwood  Show 
00  NBC      Chesterfield  Supper  Club 
15  CBS:     Jack  Smith 
15  MBS:     Korn  Kobblers 
30  CBS:      Ginny  Simms  Show 
30  ABC:     The  Lone  Ranger 
00  CBS:      The  Aldrich  Family 
00  NBC:    Highways  in  Melody 
Paul  Lavalle 

MBS:    Hercule  Poirot 

ABC:     Blind  Date 

ABC:     This  Is  Your  FBI 

NBC:    Duffy's  Tavern 

CBS:      Kate  Smith  Sings 

MBS:    Freedom  of  Opportunity 

CBS:      Bill  Henry 

ABC:    Famous  Jury  Trials 

NBC:    People  Are  Funny 

MBS:    Real  Stories 

CBS:      Thos*  Webster. 

ABC:     The  Sheriff 

MBS:    Spotlight  Bands 

NBC:     W.lti  Tim. 

ABC:     Coronet  Front  Page  News 

MBS:    So  You  Think  You  Know 
Music 

NBC:     Molle  Mystery  Theater 

CBS:      Durante  and  Moore 

CBS:      Danny  Kayo's  Shew 
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15  CBS:     Phil  Cook 

15  NBC:    Richard  Leibert.  Organist 


45 


ABC: 


NBC: 
CBS: 


7:15 


6:30 
4:30 

7:00 

7:00 

7:30 
7:30 
7:55 


8:00 
8:00 


8:45 

9:00 
7:15 
9:30 


CBS:     Missus  Goes  A-Shopplng 
ABC:     United  Nation  News,  Review 


Margaret  Arlen 
Wake  Up  and  Smile 


Home  Is  What  You  Make  It 
The  Garden  Gate 


CBS: 
NBC: 


Country  Journal 
On  the  Sunny  Side 


NBC:  A  Miss  and  a  Male 

ABC:  Galen  Drake 

CBS:  Give  and  Take 

NBC:  Eileen  Barton  Show 

MBS:  Southern  Harmonlzers 

ABC:  Club  Time 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC:  Adventures  of  Archie  Andrews 

ABC:  Bob  Johnston,  Vera  Massey 

MBS:  Rainbow  House 

ABC:  Harry  Kogen's  Orchestra 

NBC:  Teentimers  Club 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 


NBC: 
MBS: 


Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
Hookey  Hall 


ABC:     Note  From  a  Diary 


CBS: 
ABC: 

MBS: 


Theater  of  Today 
Piano  Playhouse 
House  of  Mystery 


NBC:    Consumer  Time 


CBS: 
ABC: 
NBC: 


Stars  Over  Hollywood 
Farm  Bureau 
Atlantic  Spotlight 


MBS:  Red  Cross  Reporter 

NBC:  National  Farm  &  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Grand  Central  Station 

ABC:  Symphonies  for  Youth 

MBS:  Opry  House  Matinee 

CBS:  County  Fair 

MBS:  Symphonies  for  Youth 

ABC:  Round-up  Time 

NBC:  The  Veteran's  Aid 

NBC:  Edward  Tomlinson 


ABC: 
NBC: 


Metropolitan  Opera 
Your  Host  Is  Buffalo 


CBS:     Treasury  Band  Stand 

MBS:    This  Is  Halloran 

NBC:    Orchestras  of  the  Nation 

MBS:    Music  for  Half  an  Hour 
NBC:    World  of  Melody 

ABC:     Duke  Ellington 

CBS:     Philadelphia  Orchestra 

NBC:    Music  of  the  Moment 

MBS:    Sports  Parade 

NBC:    John  W.  Vandercook 

NBC:    Tin  Pan  Alley  of  the  Air 

MBS:    Hall  of  Montezuma 
CBS:     Quincy  Howe 

CBS:     People's  Platform 

ABC:     Hank  D'Amice  Orchestra 
MBS:    Hawaii  Calls 

ABC:     Labor,  U.  S.  A. 
CBS:     The  World  Today 
NBC:    Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  Helen  Hayes 

NBC:  Our  Foreign  Policy 

MBS:  Sinfonetta 

ABC:  Its  Your  Business 

ABC:     Correspondents  Abroad 


ABC: 
NBC: 
CBS: 


Dick  Tracy 
Out  of  the  Deep 
The  First  Nlghter 


7:45  MBS:    Tom  Harmon,  Sporti 


CBS:  The  Dick  Haymes  Show 

MBS:  The  Whisper  Man 

ABC:  Woody  Herman 

NBC:  Life  of  Riley 

ABC:  Man  From  G  2 

CBS:  Mayor  of  the  Town 

MBS:  Cosmo  Tune  Time 

NBC:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:  Ned  Calmer 


MBS: 
<    I'.s 
NIK 
ABC: 

NBC: 
MBS: 
ABC: 


Leave  It  to  the  Girls 
Your  Hit  Parade 
National  Barn  Dance 
Gang  Busters 

Can  You  Top  This? 
Break  the  Bank 
Boston  Symphony 


CBS:      Saturday  Night  Serenade 


M11S: 
NHC: 


Theater  of  the  Air 
Judy  Canova 


(Continued 
We  hear  from  the  cinema  capitol 
that  Perry  Como  looked  and  sounded 
so  good  in  his  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
picture  "Doll  Face",  that  several  addi- 
tional scenes  were  written  into  the 
scenario  to  give  him  more  frequent  ap- 
pearances on  the  screen.  That's  a  slight 
reverse  of  the  "face  on  the  cutting  room 
floor". 

4<  *  * 

This  may  be  the  age  of  the  atom 
and  lightning  speed,  but  as  far  as  CBS 
correspondent  Don  Pryor  is  concerned, 
we're  still  in  the  horse  and  buggy  era 
in  some  respects.  It  took  him  six  weeks 
to  get  from  Shanghai  to  San  Francisco. 
First  he  bummed  a  plane  ride  to  Kun- 
ming— and  missed  a  through  plane  to 
Frisco  by  three  hours.  With  so  many 
soldiers,  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  others  holding  top  priorities  for 
plane  seats,  he  had  to  wait  a  week  at 
every  spot  he  touched,  including  the 
big  departure  terminals  at  Manila  and 
Saipan.  When  he  finally  caught  a  ride 
at  the  latter  point,  he  rode  all  the  way 
across  the  Pacific,  curled  up  in  the  nose 
of  a  B-29  bomber. 

*  *         * 

Bet  your  kids,  or  the  neighbors'  kids 
at  any  rate,  are  all  blowing  bubbles 
like  mad  these  days — wonderful,  per- 
fect, beautifully  colored  bubbles.  Guess 
who's  responsible?  None  other  than 
Chet  Lauck,  the  "Lum"  of  Lum  'n 
Abner.  He  loves  gadgets  and  he's  the 
one  who  thought  up  that  special  fluid 
the  kids  blow  through  those  loops  of 

wire. 

*  *         * 

Everybody  knows  that  Albert  Ein- 
stein, the  famous  "relativity"  mathe- 
matician, likes  to  relax  with  a  violin. 
Recently,  he  invited  Arthur  Schnabel, 
the  equally  famous  pianist,  to  his  home 
for  a  weekend.  Naturally,  they  got 
around  to  playing  together. 

They  were  running  through  a  rather 
involved  Mozart  sonata  and  Einstein 
was  having  some  trouble  playing.  Fi- 
nally, after  a  few  explanations  which 
didn't  lead  to  better  results,  Schnabel 
lost  his  temper  like  a  piano  teacher.  He 
banged  his  remarkable  hands  on  the 
keyboard  and  groaned,  "No,  no,  Albert. 
For  heaven's  sake,  can't  you  count? 
One,  two,  three,  four  .  .  ." 

*  *         * 

To  blonde  Barbara  Fuller  goes  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  new  member 


from  page  8) 

of  the  cast  of  One  Man's  Family  in 
thirteen  years.  She's  playing  the  part 
of  Claudia,  which  was  played  by  Kath- 
leen Wilson  up  until  about  two  years 
ago.  When  Kathleen  left  the  cast,  the 
part  was  written  out  of  the  show.  But 
Carlton  E.  Morse,  writer-producer,  has 
had  so  many  requests  to  bring  Claudia 
back  into  the  script  that  he  waited  only 
until  he   could   find   exactly  the   right 

person  to  fit  the  part.    That's  Barbara. 

*         *         * 

GOSSIP  AND  STUFF  .  .  .  Richard 
Kollmar,  who  plays  Boston  Blackie  on 
the  air,  is  now  co -producer  of  a  Broad- 
way musical,  "Are  You  With  It?"  .  .  . 
Dinah  Shore  is  supplying  the  vocal  in 
the  forthcoming  Disney  film,  "Make 
Mine  Music".  She'll  sing  "Two  Sil- 
houettes", but  will  not  be  seen  on  the 
screen.  .  .  .  Evelyn  Varden,  veteran  of 
stage,  screen  and  radio  and  a  swell 
actress  everytime  she  opens  her  mouth, 
is  being  featured  in  Elmer  Rice's  new 
play,  "Dream  Girl,"  on  Broadway.  .  .  . 
Hildegarde  has  been  chosen  Queen  of 
the  Roses  by  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  on  account  of  her  doing  so 
much  to  promote  roses  by  giving  them 
out  on  her  program.  .  .  .  Dick  Davis, 
whose  work  has  been  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  radio  so  far,  is  working  with 
Jean  Arthur  on  Broadway  in  the  play 
"Born  Yesterday".  .  .  .  The  Smilin'  Ed 
McConnell  and  His  Buster  Brown 
Gang  show  is  coming  to  you  from 
Hollywood,  now.  The  switch  from  Chi- 
cago was  made  last  December.  .  .  . 
"Show  Boat"  is  being  revived,  and 
radio  actress,  Ethel  Owen  is  slated  for 
the  Edna  May  Oliver  role.  . . .  Networks 
are  still  having  trouble  figuring  out 
what  to  do  with  all  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents who  are  coming  back  to  the 
States.  It's  a  tough  job  trying  to  fit 
them  all  into  jobs  on  the  home-news 
front.  .  .  .  We  hear  that  seven  year  old 
Bobby  Hookey  is  "that  way"  about 
movie's  Margaret  O'Brien — and  who 
can  blame  him?  .  .  .  Louella  Parsons 
will  be  seen  playing  herself  in  the  new 
Claudette  Colbert  picture.  .  .  .  Alice 
Reinheart  (Life  Can  Be  Beautiful)  and 
Les  Tremayne  (Thin  Man)  had  the 
nuptial  knots  tied  in  an  all  radio  cere- 
mony recently.  Good  luck  to  them. 
.  .  .  George  Shelton  (It  Pays  To  Be 
Ignorant)  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Professional  Entertainers  of 
New  York.  .  .  .  Good  listening.  .  .  . 


CBS:     Celebrity  Club 


NBC 


Grand  Ole  Opry 
Hayloft  Hoedown 


St.  Louis'  annual 

Rodeo  gets  a  visit  from 

Curley  Bradley,  of  MBS's 

Tom  Mix  show,  because  it  was 

a  favorite  with  the  late  Tom  Mix. 


ROSE-MERI'S  RING— 
a  square-cut  diamond.  Her 
fiance1  sent  it  from  Honolulu  in 
a  native  box  with  her  name,  a 
heart  and  a  rose  on  the  cover! 


IN  THE  ARMY  reconditioning  program,  Rose-Meri 
helps  at  Lawson  General  Hospital.  Recently  she  visited 
the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  in  New  York 
to  see  how  they  teach  the  handicapped  to  re-educate 
muscles,  train  for  self-support.  Many  handicapped  people 
need  a  helping  hand  today,  Can  you  give  one? 


She's  Lovely ! 


e  uses 


lond's ! 


Her  complexion  is  ivory-miniature  smooth !  Pond's  is  her  complexion  care. 

ROSE  MERIWETHER  LEWIS,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
engaged  to  Lt.  Comdr.  BRUCE  GREGORY  KROGER,  C.S.N.R. 


Rose-Meri's  middle  name  comes  from 
the  famous  Meriwether  Lewis  who  helped 
discover  the  Pacific  Northwest.  "There's 
been  a  Meriwether  in  every  generation 
ever  since,"  she  says ! 

Another  adorable  Pond's  bride-to-be, 
Rose  Meriwether  Lewis  has  true  South- 
ern charm — dark-dreamy  eyes,  a  com- 
plexion so  smoothly  soft  it  fascinates. 

"I  just  love  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she 
says — and  here  is  the  soft-smooth  way 
she  especially  likes  for  using  it  .  .  . 

She  slips  luscious  feeling  Pond's  Cold 


Cream  all  over  her  face  and  throat,  and 
pats  it  well  to  soften  and  release  dirt 
and  make  up.  She  tissues  off — clean. 

She  rinses  with  more  fluffy-soft  Pond's, 
whirling  her  white-tipped  fingers  around 
her  face  in  little  circles.  Tissues  again — 
"to  get  my  face  extra  clean  and  soft." 

Copy  Rose-Meri's  twice-over  Pond's 
creamings — every  night,  every  morning, 
for  in-between-time  cleanups,  too !  You'll 
soon  see  why  it's  no  accident  so  many 
more  women  and  girls  use  Pond's  than 
any  other  face  cream  at  any  price! 


"DOWN  SOUTH"  Rose-Meri  says,  "You  have  to  take 
good  care  of  your  skin  if  you  want  to  keep  it  nice. 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  such  a  help!  It  leaves  my  face 
with  the  grandest  soft,  clean  feeling.  I  honestly  don't 
think  there's  a  finer  cream  anywhere."  You'll  love 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,  too!  Get  a  big  luxury-size  jar — 
today!  On  sale  at  beauty  counters. 


A  few  of  the  many  J   9%e  $tmtetf  (?fJtmcfa6&Z-  ■  Cstfa*) 'G^tim^ '  G^C/fako'  •  cMltfPfaZfc  ££.  l2kt%c/ 
Pond's  Society  Heanties  j  ^  Qfa^  ^J^jp .  gufyzfomty  c/o^ty. 
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"Love-phooey! 
I'm  wrapped  up 
in  my  job" 


M 
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KEEP  FRESH!  Bathe.  Then  dust 
your  body  with  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Talc.  Quickly  it  dries  lingering  mois- 
ture. Leaves  you  ravishingly  fresh. 

FEEL  SMOOTH!  Sprinkle  extra 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  over  chaf- 
able  places.  It  imparts  a  satin-smooth 
sheath  of  protection  to  sensitive  skin. 

STAY  DAINTY!  Keep  your  femi- 
nine appeal  on  high.  Use  Cashmere 
Bouquet  often  for  coolness,  comfort 
and  for  the  dainty  way  it  scents  you 
with  the  fragrance  men  love. 


In  lO*.  20*  and  35*  sizes 

For  the  luxury  size  M 

with  velour  puff  ask  for 
Cashmere  Bouquet 
Dusting  Powder  65* 


I 


Queen  For  a  Day 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


Johnnie  said,  still  looking  at  me  with 
wonder  in  his  eyes.  "I  must  have  been 
on  vacation  when  you  were  hired. 
Your  name  is  .  .  ." 

Tessie  cut  in:  "This  is  Maggi  Mar- 
lowe.  She's  from  New  York." 

I  hadn't  said  a  word  all  the  time,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  I  didn't  know  what  to 
say;  Tessie  and  Johnnie  had  covered 
the  ground  pretty  well. 

We  started  to  work  then  and  Johnnie 
went  his  way.  He  looked  back  as  he 
went  out  the  door  into  the  corridor, 
but  I  didn't  smile  when  he  did.  I  pre- 
tended I  was  very  busy  with  that  long 
list  of  figures. 

Johnnie  began  coming  in  every  day 
at  lunch  time.  I  could  tell  he  was  just 
making  an  excuse  some  days;  there 
really  was  no  specific  reason  for  his 
visits.  He  stayed  around  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  said  hello  to  me,  and 
maybe  talked  to  me  for  a  little  while. 
It  kept  up  for  a  month  or  so,  and  one 
day  he  brought  me  a  movie  magazine  to 
look  at. 

"I  guess  you  like  to  read  about  the 
stars,"  was  all  he  said,  and  he  left  the 
magazine  on  my  desk.  I  thanked  him, 
for  he  had  certainly  hit  a  responsive 
chord.  It  was  a  magazine  I  had  not  seen 
and  we  talked  about  the  movie  and 
radio  people  for  a  little  while.  I  guess 
I  gave  Johnnie  more  encouragement 
that  day  for  he  seemed  to  gain  con- 
fidence and  the  next  day  he  asked  me 
if  I'd  go  to  a  movie  with  him. 

My  dates  with  Johnnie  became  fairly 
regular  from  that  night  on.  About  once 
every  week  or  so  he'd  take  me  out,  and 
I  knew  he  always  tried  to  make  the 
evening  interesting.  He'd  sit  opposite 
me  in  some  little  cafe  with  a  sort  of 
worship  in  his  eyes,  forgetting  to  eat 
his  supper  and  not  making  much  con- 
versation. He  let  me  do  most  of  the 
talking,  and  he  encouraged  me  to  talk. 

Johnnie  seemed  to  sense  that  most  of 
the  affection,  in  our  case,  was  onesided. 
I  liked  him  well  enough.  He  was  not 
handsome  in  a  sleek  way,  but  he  had 
a  strong  chin  and  bright  eyes.  And  I 
had  to  admire  the  way  he  handled  him- 
self, even  though  he  wasn't  as  smooth 
as  the  ideals  I  had  set  up  in  my  mind. 

One  night  we  stood  in  the  hallway  of 
the  apartment  where  I  lived  with  my 
folks  and  Johnnie  came  closest  to  tell- 
ing me  he  loved  me. 


"Maggi,  you  can  see  what's  inside  me 
by  just  looking  into  my  eyes." 

I  looked  and  I  saw  it;  but  something, 
probably  my  own  ego,  made  me  ward 
off  any  further  such  conversation. 

"I  like  you,  Johnnie.  But  I'm  only 
twenty  and  a  girl  of  twenty  isn't  sure 
what  she  wants." 

I  felt  his  eyes  caressing  me  and  I 
had  to  look  away.  At  that  moment  I 
thought  I  knew  what  I  wanted,  but  I 
couldn't  tell  Johnnie.  In  a  little  while 
he  said  good-night  to  me  and  as  he  was 
leaving  he  asked  if  he  could  take  me 
to  lunch  the  next  day. 

"Well,  Johnnie  ..."  I  began,  unde- 
cidedly. _ 

"Maggi,  I  know  you  like  glamorous 
places.  Let  me  take  you  to  the  Brown 
Derby.  We  can  catch  a  cab  and  get  up 
there  and  back  without  being  late." 

I  was  overjoyed.  I  didn't  expect  that 
from  Johnnie  and  yet  he  must  have 
read  my  thoughts  one  of  those  nights 
he  took  me  out.  The  Brown  Derby  was 
a  smart  place  to  eat  lunch  and,  who 
could  tell,  maybe  we'd  see  a  celebrity 
or  two.  I  told  Johnnie  I  would  love  to 
have  lunch  with  him  at  the  Brown 
Derby.  I  also  felt  like  hugging  him 
for  inviting  me,  but  I  didn't. 

If  you  asked  me  why  I  didn't,  I 
couldn't  give  you  a  sensible  answer. 
True,  I  was  attracted  to  Johnnie  more 
than  to  any  other  boy  I  had  ever 
known.  I  felt  that  attraction  growing 
all  the  time,  growing  into  something 
that  was  deeper  than  I  imagined  could 
be  possible.  And  yet  I  fought  against 
myself,  fought  against  admitting  that 
I  loved  him. 

At  last  I  let  him  kiss  me,  and  then 
it  was  a  real  conflict  of  emotions  that 
possessed  me.  He  said  good-night  to 
me  and  I  ran  upstairs  to  bed. 

The  next  day  was  a  red-letter  day  for 
me.  I  met  Johnnie  outside  the  National 
Banking  building  and  we  sped  uptown 
to  the  famous  restaurant.  It  was  an 
extravagant  luncheon,  I  realized,  but 
I  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of 
getting  to  a  place  like  the  Brown  Derby 
that  nothing  else  mattered  to  me. 

The  restaurant  was  crowded  but  by 
a  lucky  break  Johnnie  got  us  a  small 
table.  The  waiter  was  at  our  service 
almost  immediately  and  I  didn't  even 
bother  to  look  at  the  menu;  I  was  cran- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


MAKE  A  BATE  EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

THE  DRAMATIC  PAGES  OF  TRUE  DETECTIVE  MAGAZINE 
COME  TO  LIFE  BEFORE  THE  MICROPHONE  .  .  . 

TRUE   DETECTIVE 
IS  OIV  THE  AMR! 

Yes,  the  same  kind  of  entertaining  stories  of  outstanding  feats  in  crime 
detection  that  have  made  True  Detective  one  of  the  most  exciting 
American  magazines  are  now  brought  to  your  radio.  Every  program 
BASED  ON  FACT— every  program  packed  full  of  ACTION  and 
DRAMA.    Be  sure  to  hear  it  every  Sunday  afternoon! 

TUNE  IN  "TRUE  DETECTIVE  MYSTERIES" 

Over  your  local 

MUTUAL  NETWORK  STATION 


^l^&fox'ffc/ 


"My  Beauty  Facials 
bring  quick 

new  loveliness" 

Feels  like  smoothing  beauty  in 
when  you  cover  your  face  with 
Lux  Toilet  Soap's  creamy  Active 
lather  the  way  Lana  Turner  does. 
Work  it  well  in,  rinse  with  warm 
water,  then  cold.  Pat  with  a  towel  to 
dry.  Now  skin  is  softer,  smoother, 
takes  on  radiant  new  loveliness. 

Don't  let  neglect  cheat  you  of 
Romance.  This  gentle  beauty  care 
screen  stars  recommend  will  make 
you  lovelier  tonight! 


In  recent  tests  of  Lux  Toilet  Soap  facials  by 
skin  specialists,  actually  three  out  of  four  com- 
plexions improved  iu  a  short  time! 


9  ouf  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
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This  active,  busy  shopper 
Is  modern  as  can  be, 

Relying  on  Meds'  comfort, 
Meds'  real  security! 

So  convenient,  too!  Meds  internal 
protection  means  quick  changing, 
easy  disposal  and  complete  freedom 
from  all  odor  and  chafing.  A  gen- 
erous supply  of  Meds  can  be  slipped 
into  your  handbag— and  no  one  the 
wiser!  "Next  time,"  do  try  Meds! 

•  Meds  alone  have  the  "SAFETY- 
WELL"— designed  for  your  extra 
protection. 

•  Meds  are  made  of  real  COTTON— 
soft  and  super-absorbent  for  extra 
comfort. 

•  Meds  expand  quickly  and  adapt  them- 
selves easily  to  individual  needs. 

FOR  10  IN  APPLICATORS 


A 
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Note  special  design  of  Meds  applicators.  Firm, 
smooth,    easy    to    use,    completely    <?/        iblp , 


(Continued 
ing  in  every  direction,  trying  to  get  a 
look  at  the  celebrities.  There  was 
Lana  Turner!     Frank  Sinatra!! 

In  a  happy  daze  I  heard  Johnnie  say 
something  to  me  but  I  didn't  bother  to 
answer.  How  could  I  talk  when  I  saw 
Joan  Crawford  come  in  the  door!  I 
wondered  if  she  remembered  me,  and 
I  tried  to  tell  myself  that  she  might. 
Again  I  heard  Johnnie  say  something, 
but  it  was  as  though  he  were  far  away; 
it  was  as  though  I  were  in  a  different 
world.  And  I  was.  I  was  in  my  own 
world  of  make-believe. 

I  was  looking  right  over  Johnnie's 
shoulder — Jack  Haley  was  in  the  next 
booth — when  Johnnie's  voice  brought 
me  back  to  earth. 

"Gosh,  Maggi,"  he  said.  "Aren't  you 
going  to  eat  the  sandwich  I  ordered  for 
you?" 

I  didn't  want  to  be  interrupted  for 
anything  as  trivial  as  a  sandwich.  But 
I  nibbled  at  it  automatically  and  kept 
on  looking  around  me.  Johnnie  was  get- 
ting mad — I  could  sense  that.  I  knew 
he  thought  that  this  lunch  was  a  waste 
of  his  hard-earned  money — it  certainly 
wasn't  furthering  his   cause   with  me. 

Finally  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had 
seen  the  full  parade,  and  my  attention 
was  drawn  back  to  Johnnie.  He  was 
paying  the  waiter,  and  he  looked  as 
though  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
Brown  Derby   as   quickly  as  possible. 

As  we  went  out,  I  felt  a  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  looked  down  to  see  a  pleas- 
ant-faced woman  who  had  stopped  me. 

^HE  smiled,  and  said,  "You're  a  vis- 
^  itor,  aren't  you?  I  noticed  how  you 
were  looking  around  at  everything  and 
everyone." 

I  nodded.    "I'm  from  New  York." 

"I'm  from  Nebraska,  myself,"  the 
woman  said  with  satisfaction.  "Any- 
way, the  reason  I  stopped  you — I've  got 
a  ticket  fqr  the  Queen  For  A  Day 
broadcast  tomorrow,  and  I  can't  use  it. 
And  I  thought,  seeing  the  way  you  were 
looking  at  everyone,  that  you  might  be 
a  stranger  here,  and  maybe  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to!"    I  interrupted  her. 

She  gave  me  the  ticket  and  I  thanked 
her  and  hurried  after  Johnnie,  who  was 
waiting  impatiently  at  the  door. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  office,  I  told 
Johnnie  about  it.  "It's  on  Mutual,  you 
know — every  day.  I  don't  hear  it,  be- 
cause I'm  at  work,  but  Mom  always 
listens,  and  it's  simply  wonderful.  One 
girl — just  any  girl,  I  mean  she's  not 
anyone  famous  or  important  or  any- 
thing— gets  chosen  right  out  of  the 
audience  to  be  Queen,  and  she  gets  to 
do  anything  she  wants  for  a  whole  day, 
and  .  .  ." 

"You  can't  go  to  any  program — you 
have  to  work." 

"That,"  I  told  him  firmly,  "can  be  ar- 
ranged. You  can  arrange  it,  you  work 
in  Personnel.  And — oh,  Johnnie — I  can 
work  any  old  day,  but  this — " 

He  grinned  at  me,  half-exasperated. 
"I  suppose  you  think  you're  going  to 
get  to  be  Queen?" 

"I've  got  as  much  chance  as  anyone," 
I  defended  hotly.  "Johnnie — will  you 
fix  it?" 

And  in  the  end,  of  course,  he  did. 

I  rushed  home  to  tell  my  folks  that 
evening,  and  Dad  was  terribly  excited. 
Of  course,  he  decided  right  away  that 
I  was  going  to  be  Queen,  and  that  was 
that.  Nothing  Mom  and  I  could  say 
would  convince  him  that  I  was  just  one 
in  probably  ten  thousand  who  had  a 
chance. 

"Send  a  telegram  to  Uncle  Bob,"  he 
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shouted  at  me  happily.  "He'll  tell  all 
your  cousins.  Everyone  in  Washington 
Heights  will  be  listening  in." 

His  enthusiasm  was  infectious,  and 
pretty  soon  he  had  Mom  and  me  almost 
believing  it.  I  had  a  hard  time  sleep- 
ing that  night,  and  next  morning,  al- 
though I  tried  to  be  nonchalant,  my 
breakfast  stuck  in  my  throat.  Mother 
supervised  my  dressing  as  carefully  as 
if  I'd  been  going  to  be  married.  Dad 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  the  show 
was  some  sort  of  an  amateur  contest, 
because  I  had  a  hard  time  keeping  him 
from  bringing  out  his  old  accordion  to 
show  me  how  well  he  played. 

But  finally  Dad  was  off  to  work — late 
— and  I  managed  to  kill  the  time  until 
I  could  start  for  the  Mutual  studios. 
But  at  last  I  was  on  my  way,  my  heart 
singing. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  about  that 
day.  It's  still  enveloped  in  a  sort  of 
rosy  haze  for  me.  But  anyway,  I'll  try. 
I  got  into  the  studios  with  the  ticket 
the  woman  had  given  me  yesterday, 
and  took  a  seat  in  the  audience  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  eager,  excited 
women — young  and  old,  fat  and  thin, 
pretty  and  homely,  business  girls  and 
housewives.  After  a  while  Jack  Bailey 
and  some  other  men  came  out  on  the 
stage,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  crack  jokes,  and  get  every- 
one in  a  good  humor. 

Finally  they  began  to  go  through  the 
audience,  asking,  "What  would  you  ask 
for,  if  you  could  be  Queen  For  A  Day?" 
Of  course  there  was  a  lot  of  yelling, ' 
and  women  standing  up  trying  to  at- 
tract their  attention.  I  got  so  interested 
in  it  that  I  forgot  that  I,  too,  would  like 
to  be  Queen — until  suddenly  one  of 
the  men  was  right  beside  me.  I'd  been 
so  interested  watching  Jack  Bailey  that 
I  didn't  even  know  he  was  there. 

"What  one  wish  would  you  like  to 
have  granted  if  you  were  chosen  Queen 
For  A  Day?"    He  was  asking  me — me! 

"I — I — Why,  I'd  like  to  be  a  real, 
honest-to-goodness  glamor  girl,"  I 
stammered. 

ITE  grinned  at  me — the  nicest  smile. 
*--*  And  he  said — "All  right,  you  go 
down  to  the  stage,  and  we'll  see." 

I  hardly  know  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  next  hour.  My  mind  was  so 
engulfed  with  the  thrill  of  what  was 
happening  to  remember  too  many  de- 
tails, but  I  know  that  I  found  myself 
up  on  the  stage  with  five  other  girls 
who  were  candidates  for  Queen,  and 
six  women  who  had  been  chosen  for 
the  jury  to  pick  the  Queen.  Finally 
the  program  started,  and  one  by  one 
Jack  Bailey  called  the  candidates  up 
to  the  microphone  and  asked  us  ques- 
tions, like  where  we'd  been  born,  and 
how  long  we'd  lived  in  California,  and 
things  like  that.  And,  of  course,  what 
we  wanted  to  do  if  we  were  chosen. 

When  it  came  my  turn,  I  told  about 
how  I'd  collected  autographs,  and  hung 
around  the  theaters  and  restaurants  in 
New  York,  and  how  all  my  life  I'd 
wanted  to  be  a  glamor  girl — how  I 
dreamed  about  it,  and  wished  for  it, 
and  almost  prayed  for  it.  And  then 
I  was,  somehow,  sitting  down  again, 
and  Jack  Bailey  was  interviewing  the 
next  candidate.  Then  there  was  the 
polling  of  the  jury.  Then  there  was  a 
commercial.  And  then — then  they  an- 
nounced the  Queen! 

"Margaret  Marlowe,"  Jack  Bailey 
said. 

Me!  Well! 

I  remember  standing  up  and  some- 
one   putting    the    red    velvet,    ermine- 


trimmed  robe  around  my  shoulders, 
someone  else  fixing  the  sparkling  crown 
on  my  head,  someone  else  thrusting  a 
sheaf  of  roses  into  my  arms.  I  remem- 
ber standing  there,  feeling  numb,  and 
half-frightened  and  half-exalted  while 
girls  paraded  by,  some  of  them  model- 
ing the  gifts  that  were  given  me,  some 
of  them  bringing  in  their  arms  other 
gifts.  A  pair  of  magnificent  silver 
foxes.  A  diamond  and  platinum  pin. 
A  green  suit  of  some  wonderful  ma- 
terial that  felt  as  if  it  had  been  made 
from  the  inside  of  a  kitten's  ear.  A 
brief,  daringly  wonderful  bathing  suit. 
A  certificate  for  pictures,  another  for 
a  hairdo  and  make-up  at  Westmore's, 
several  for  dinner  or  luncheon  at 
Hollywood's  famous  restaurants.  A  hat 
— a  dream  of  a  hat.  A  pair  of  real 
alligator  shoes,  like  those  I'd  looked  at 
every  day  in  a  window  on  the  way  to 
work,  and  never  thought  I'd  own  in  a 
million  years.  A  purse,  the  price  of 
which  it  frightened  me  even  to  guess. 
And  many,  many  more. 

TT  was — well,  it  was  so  wonderful 
■*■  that  there  just  aren't  any  words  to 
describe  it,  and  all  I  could  do  was  stand 
there  and  murmur  countless  thank- 
yous,  and  try  not  to  burst  into  tears 
and  make  a  big  baby  of  myself. 

And  finally  that  part  of  it  was  over, 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  be  a  glamor 
girl — a  real,  honest-to-goodness,  Queen 
For  a  Day  glamor  girl!  I  left  the  studio 
at  last  with  the  two  young  men  who 
were  to  escort  me  through  twenty-four 
hours  of  a  wonderful  make-believe 
world.    Make-believe?    It  was  real! 

As  soon  as  we  were  outside  the 
building  I  asked  them — Ted  and  Bill — 
if  I  could  telephone  my  mother.  They 
led  me  to  a  phone  booth,  one  of  them 
put  a  nickel  in  the  slot,  and  a  moment 
later  I  heard  my  mother's  amazed 
voice:  "You  were  wonderful,  Mar- 
garet. It  looks  like  rain.  Do  you  want 
me  to  bring  down  your  umbrella?" 

I  told  Mother  she  needn't  worry 
about"  me,  that  I  was  in  good  hands 
and  that  I  could  get  an  umbrella  easily 
because  I  was  a  queen.  I  told  her  I 
would  call  her  later  that  night  and 
hung  up. 

Then  began  the  most  wonderful  ex- 
cursion any  girl  ever  had.  Ted  and 
Bill  looked  me  over  carefully  and  de- 
cided that  I  was  dressed  properly  for 
the  glamorous  role  at  the  present  time, 
but  that  later  in  the  evening  I  would 
have  to  wear  more  queenly  raiment. 

We  went  to  several  wonderful  shops 
where  the  Queen  For  A  Day  Program 
was  held  in  high  repute  and  there  we 
selected  an  evening  gown,  shoes — all 
the  accessories  a  glamor  girl  would 
need  for  a  night  at  the  cafes.  All  the 
beautiful  things  were  sent  over  to  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel  where  I  was  to 
have  my  headquarters. 

Then  we  went  to  lunch  at  The  Play- 
ers, that  fabulous  eating  place  on  Sun- 
set Boulevard  where  all  the  stars 
congregate  for  lunch  and  where  the 
famous  columnists  go  to  get  the  gossip 
about  them.  It  is  the  Stork  Club  of 
Hollywood.  I  had  a  cocktail  and  a 
wonderful  lunch  and  Ted  brought 
Danny  Kaye  over  to  our  table  for  a 
few  moments. 

"Meet  Miss  Marlowe,"  Ted  said  cas- 
ually, as  though  I  were  somebody  of 
importance,  and  Danny  asked  me 
where  I  came  from.  When  I  told  him 
I  was  from  New  York  he  talked  to  me 
as  though  I  were  a  celebrity  like  him- 
self. My  knowledge  of  the  New  York 
clubs,  although  all  of  it  was  hearsay, 
got  me  by  beautifully. 

All  of  a  sudden — I  don't  know  if  it 
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Clogged  pore  openings  say  so  plainly 
•  ••Your  beauty  care  is  wrong! 


Don't  let  blackheads,  stubborn  dirt  or  dry, 
aging  "top  skin"  hide  the  natural  radiance 
of  your  complexion.  Exquisite  cleansing 


is  this  simple:  once  a  week,  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper  White  Clay  Pack.  And,  every 
day,  Homogenized  Facial  Cream. 


Only  a  clean  skin  is  lovely 
and  young-looking .. . 

so  start  this  marvelous  Twin  Treatment  care  today! 


Once  a  week  . .  .  this  "blushing  beauty"  Mask! 

< 

Spread  White  Clay  Pack  over  clean  face  and  neck.  Relax 
while  it  "lifts  up"  tired,  lax  tissues.  Helps  to  loosen 
blackheads  and  cleanse  pore  openings.  Wash  off  when 
dry  (about  8  minutes) . 

Now  see  how  your  complexion  glows  with  a  fresher, 
livelier  bloom— awakened  by  White  Clay  Pack's  gentle 
blushing  action.  Your  skin  seems  firmer,  finer  in  texture 
—  free  from  unlovely  "top  skin".  And  your  fresher, 
smoother  complexion  takes  make-up  with  utter  flattery. 
Clearly  you  look  younger,  prettier.  And  here's  what 
you'll  do,  every  day,  to  help  protect  that  charm . . . 


Daily  . . .  protection  for  fresh 
underskin  clarity 


To  get  the  most  glamorizing  results  from  your  weekly 
White  Clay  Pack,  follow  this  daily  beauty  care  with 
Homogenized  Facial  Cream.  This  rich,  blush-pink  cream 
cleanses  and  lubricates  superbly  —  helps  to  soften  rough, 
dry  skin. 

Pat  on  with  upward,  outward  strokes— light-as-feather 
pats  around  your  eyes  where  tiny  lines  show.  (See  diagram). 
For  extra  lubrication,  apply  a  thin  film  at  night.  Watch 
your  skin  reveal  a  brighter,  smoother  freshness  that's  so 
ready  for  make-up— and  for  compliments! 


Twin  Treatment 
for  a  lovelier,  younger  look 
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was  the  cocktail — I  began  to  gain  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  myself.  Bill  managed 
to  get  Linda  Darnell's  eye  and  I  was 
introduced  to  her.  By  that  time  I 
could  have  had  a  conversation  with 
any  of  them  and  held  my  own. 

At  about  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
boys  took  me  to  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel,  had  me  assigned  to  a  room,  told 
me  to  be  ready  for  cocktails  at  six, 
and  left  me. 

"You  can  rest  for  an  hour  or  two," 
they  advised.   "We'll  have  a  big  night!" 

I  guess  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
room  I  was  ever  in.  A  pretty  balcony 
that  looked  out  on  some  orange  trees, 
was  at  one  side  of  my  bedroom  and  a 
little  sitting  room  was  on  the  other 
side.  I  luxuriated  in  the  atmosphere 
and  had  a  wonderful  time  with  the 
beauty  kit  I  found  on  the  dressing 
table.  I  called  my  mother  again  on 
the  phone  and  she  said  Dad  had  called 
her  to  say  he  had  managed  to  listen 
in  to  the  program.  Dad  said  I  was 
already  famous,   according  to  Mother. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  after  a  while 
and  decided  to  call  my  office. 

When  the  switchboard  operator  an- 
swered I  asked  for  Mr.  Butler  as  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  should 
tell  him  I  wouldn't  be  back  that  after 
noon. 

"Hello,  Johnnie,"  I  said  as  soon  as 
the  connection  was  through.  "This  is 
me,  Maggi  Marlowe,  Queen  For  A 
Day." 

"So  I  heard,"  he  said  dolefully. 
"Somebody  told  me  you  were  elected 
Queen.     Congratulations." 

"You  don't  sound  very  happy, 
Johnnie." 

"Don't  I?" 

"Well,  you  might  at  least  ask  me 
about  all  the  wonderful  experiences 
I've  had,  and  about  the  ones  I'm  going 
to  have  tonight." 

He  was  silent  on  his  end  of  the  wire. 

"I'm  going  to  have  cocktails  at  the 
Beverly  Wilshire,  then  dinner  at 
Chasens,  then  we're  going  dancing  at 
Mocambo  and  .  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know 
where  we'll  go  from  there." 

"Oh." 

WELL,  Johnnie,  I've  got  to  get  my 
hair  ready.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
I  can't  get  back  to  work  today,  and  I'll 
probably  get  into  the  office  real  late 
tomorrow.  Will  you  tell  Miss  Miller 
for  me?" 

"Okay." 

I  hung  up,  a  little  annoyed  at  his  lack 
of  enthusiasm,  especially  when  I 
thought  of  how  delighted  Tessie  Brown 
and  my  other  friends  would  be  at  my 
good  luck.  Then  I  stretched  out  on  the 
bed  and  took  a  nap,  for  the  excitement 
of  the  day  had  wearied  me. 

At  six  o'clock  sharp  my  two  escorts 
called  for  me  and  I  saw  wonder  and 
admiration  in  their  eyes  as  they  looked 
at  me  all  dressed  up.  The  gown  was  a 
beauty  and  the  fur  wrap  dazzled  me 
every  time  I  looked  into  the  mirror. 

"Our  Maggi  looks  good  enough  to 
eat,"  said  Bill. 

"I'll  bet  you  tell  that  to  all  Queens 
For  A  Day,"  I  countered,  and  began  to 
feel  as  if  I'd  participated  in  this  sort  of 
gay  foolishness  all  my  life. 

They  had  a  convertible  coupe  with 
those  little  seats  behind  the  driver,  but 
we  all  squeezed  in  the  front  and  sped 
to  the  Beverly  Wilshire.  I  guess  the 
evening  was  pretty  well  planned  by 
the  boys  for  the  cocktail  party  at  the 
hotel  was  arranged  especially  for  me. 
Two  movie  stars  and  a  half  dozen  radio 
people  were  there  and  they  fussed  over 
me  gallantly.  I  loved  it.  Some  of  the 
people  came  along  to  Chasen's  with  us 
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for  dinner  and  my  entrance  there  was 
in  true  glamor-girl  style.  The  waiter 
swept  us  toward  a  center  table  and  I 
could  feel  all  eyes  upon  me. 

Bill  and  Ted  were  lively  conversa- 
tionalists and,  although  they  said  a  lot 
of  things  that  went  right  over  my  head, 
I  didn't  let  on  that  I  was  not  quite  as 
sophisticated   as   they. 

"Golly,"  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  "I 
wish  Tessie  and  my  father  and  Johnnie 
and  my  mother  could  see  me  now. 
This  is  really  the  life  I've  dreamed 
about.  Maggi,  you've  arrived.  This 
is  it." 

We  ate  the  finest  filet  mignon  in  the 
restaurant,  tasted  a  special  salad  they 
said  the  chef  prepared  for  me,  and  the 
conversation  was  so  exhilarating  I  felt 
as  though  I  were  blooming  like  a  flower 
that  has  finally  felt  sunshine  after  being 
in  a  shaded  place.  It  seemed  as  though 
all  my  dreams  were  coming  true  on 
that  one  night.  I  had  lived  for  the 
day  when  I  could  be  a  part  of  this 
wonderful  life,  and  now  that  I  had  at- 
tained my  goal  I  just  couldn't  believe  it. 


"W7"E  left  Chasen's  around  nine  o'clock 
"  and  dropped  into  Ciro's  for  a  little 
while.  There,  again,  we  met  a  crowd 
of  wonderful  people.  Ted  and  Bill 
knew  just  about  everybody  you'd  want 
to  know  and  they  saw  to  it  that  I  met 
them  all.  Even  the  manager  of  the 
night  club  came  over  and  wished  me 
good  luck. 

But  the  real  thrill  of  the  night  came 
when  we  arrived  at  Mocambo,  the 
swankiest  place  in  Hollywood.  I  love 
to  dance  and  it  was  there  that  I  had 
my  chance  to  rhumba  the  way  I  like 
to.  Ted  and  Bill  were  excellent 
dancers  and  they  kept  me  going.  I 
could  feel  the  whole  world,  and  all 
its  people,  warming  up  to  me.  I  felt 
then  like  a  real  queen  and  Ted  was  the 
first  to  comment  on  the  fun  we  were 
having. 

"Maggi,  you  certainly  love  to  dance. 
Do  you  know  you're  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  'queens'  we've  ever  taken 
out?" 

I  was  coming  off  the  dance  floor  with 
Bill  a  few  minutes  later  when  some- 
thing happened,  however,  that  made 
my  heart  stand  still.  There  was  Johnnie 
Butler  standing  by  the  bar,  alone,  and 
he  turned  his  face  away  suddenly  as 
though  he  knew  I  might  see  him. 

"See  a  ghost?"  asked  Bill. 

"Well,  not  a  ghost  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  let's 
get  back  to  the  table,  Bill." 

We  sat  down  and  for  a  few  minutes 
I  was  lost  in  a  puzzling  wonderment. 
What  was  Johnnie  doing  at  Mocambo? 
That  was  certainly  no  place  for  a  fel- 
low who  earned  his  salary.  Oh!  Then 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  told 
him  I  was  going  to  Mocambo  that  night. 
Reality  was  crowding  my  dreams, 
f  "Where  do  we  go  from  here,  boys?" 

f      I  asked. 

"Anywhere  you  wish,  Queen  Maggi. 
Say   it    and    it's   yours." 
,  "No.     Not  this  time.     You  take  me 

where  you  think  we  can  have  more  fun. 
The  livelier  the  better.  Can  we  go 
now?" 

Ted  and  Bill  exchanged  a  puzzled 
look  and  we  left  Mocambo.  Ted  said 
he  knew  a  honky-tonk  place  down 
I-  The  Strip  that  might  be  interesting 
because  a  lot  of  the  stars  went  there 
late  at  night.  The  place  was  called 
Tony's  and  it  was  just  a  small  room 
with  a  wonderful  colored  pianist  who 
played  request  numbers.  Bing  Crosby, 
Lloyd  Nolan  and  Sonny  Tufts  were  at 
tables  around  us.  The  music  was  sen- 
sational and  I  should  have  forgotten 
the    incident    with    Johnnie    Butler,    I 
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dwu,  dear 


Time  for  love  and  the  deeply-desired  softness  of  your  hands.  How  do  other 
women  keep  their  hands  welcomingly  soft?  "Young  Marrieds"  use  Jergens 
Lotion,  nearly  4  to  1;  Jergens  is,  7  to  1,  the  hand  care  of  the  Hollywood  Stars. 

Even  more  effective,  now— thanks  to  wartime  discoveries  in  skin-care. 
Jergens  skin  scientists  can  now  make  your  Jergens  Lotion  even  finer.  Women 
made  tests  and  said,  "Makes  my  hands  even  softer";  and  "Protects  longer". 


Dear  familiar  things— shared  again.  "Sweet,  your  hands  feel  so  soft!"  ^^ 
Two  skin-softening  ingredients  many  doctors  use  are  still  part  of  this  even  finer  fM 
Jergens  Lotion.  In  the  stores  now— same  bottle  — still  lOtf  to  $1.00 
(plus  tax).  None  of  that  oiliness;  no  sticky  feeling. 

For  the  Softest,  Adorable  Hands,  use  i 

JERGENS  LOTION 

Now  more  Effective  than  ever — thanks  to  Wartime  Research 
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A  fragrant  white  lotion  without 
bad  clinging  depilatory  odor. 
Painless  .  .  .  not  messy,  quick 
to  use.  As  simple  to  remove  as 
cold  cream. 

No  razor  stubble.  Keeps  legs 
hair- free  longer.  Economical! 
Does  not  irritate  healthy,  nor- 
mal skin. 

Removes  hair  close  to  skin, 
leaving  skin  soft,  smooth, 
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suppose;  but  I  couldn't,  somehow. 

Bill  was  the  one  who  noticed  the 
sudden  ebb  in  my  spirits  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  was  getting  tired. 

"No,  it's  not  that,  Bill." 

"See   that   ghost   again,   Maggi?" 

"No,  but  I've  been  thinking  about 
him." 

"Well,  whataya  know,"  exclaimed 
Ted.  "The  little  lady's  got  somebody 
on  her  mind." 

"You  fellows  are  grand  to  me,"  I 
started  to  say,  but  Bill  was  already 
calling  for  the  check. 

"We're  going  back  to  Mocambo," 
said  Bill  with  determination.  "A 
queen's  got  to   have  her  king." 

"I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  go  back,"  I 
protested.  All  of  a  sudden  I  felt  an 
emptiness,  as  though  the  night  weren't 
quite  complete. 

"Will  it  be  all  right  if  we  just  go 
back  for  a  few  minutes,  boys?" 

In  answer  they  took  me  by  the  arm, 
one  on  each  side,  and  we  hurried  out 
to  the  car.  Ted  really  stepped  on  the 
gas  and  we  were  back  at  Mocambo's 
in  about  five  minutes.  We  met  Johnnie 
coming   out  the   door. 

"Oh,  Johnnie,"  I  cried,  running  up 
to  him.  He  was  surprised  and  looked 
like  a  small  boy  who  didn't  expect  you 
to  find  him  where  he  was.  He  gave  me 
a  little  hug,  and  pressed  his  cheek  to 
mine,  and  then,  as  if  remembering 
where  he  was,  he  drew  back  quickly. 

"Introduce  us,"  Ted  and  Bill  de- 
manded and  there  were  handshakes  all 
around.  "Join  us  for  a  nightcap, 
Johnnie,"  they  insisted,  and  when  he 
held  back  I  pulled  him  into  the  night 
club  by  the  arm.    Then  he  grinned. 

"Hey,  this  place  is  outside  my 
budget,  fellows,"  he  said. 

"Queen  For  A  Day  takes  the  check," 
Bill  explained.  "Besides,  the  head- 
waiter  owes  us  a  drink.  Come  on." 

We  found  another  table  and  the 
music  began  to  play  and  I  led  Johnnie 
to  the  dance  floor.  I  didn't  care  if  he 
was  embarrassed  because  I  knew  that 
his  happiness  was  beyond  any  em- 
barrassment. And  that  music  was  the 
sweetest  in  the  world  and  Johnnie  was 
the  grandest  fellow,  even  if  he  wasn't 
such  a  good  dancer.  I  was  in  his  arms 
and  I  was  realizing  that  I  was  fully 
happy,  as  happy  as  any  girl  could  be. 

"Maggi,  darling,"  he  whispered,  "do 
you  think  I'll  ever  be  as  smooth  as 
these  fellows  you  see  in  places  like 
this.      I'll  try,   Maggi   .   .   ." 

"Oh,  Johnnie,  don't  you  try  to 
change,"  I  said,  turning  my  head  so  I 
could  see  his  eyes.  "It  would  spoil 
everything." 

I'm  sure  he  didn't  know  what  I 
meant,  and  I  wasn't  sure  where  the 
words  had  come  from,  myself.  But  I 
knew,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  they  were 
true.  It  didn't  matter,  then.  I  just 
danced  with  Johnnie  and  enjoyed  my 


happiness;  his  arms  felt  so  strong! 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  hours 
that  Johnnie  and  I  said  good-night  to 
Ted  and  Bill.  We  were  very  tired,  yet 
Johnnie  and  I  were  so  happy  that  we 
hated  to  end  the  night.  But  all  good 
things  end. 

I  still  wore  my  evening  clothes  and 
Ted  said  I  was  supposed  to  spend  the 
night  in  my  room  at  the  hotel,  if  I 
wanted  to — and  somehow  I  didn't  want 
to.  I  didn't  even  want  a  taxi  they 
offered.  Johnnie  and  I  caught  a  Glen- 
dale  bus  and  we  waved  to  my  wonder- 
ful escorts  out  the   window. 

The  sun  was  shining  through  my 
window  when  I  dozed  off  to  sleep  and  I 
knew  I  had  only  a  few  hours  to  rest 
before  I'd  have  to  get  up  again. 

But  in  the  moment  just  before  I  gave 
myself  over  to  slumber  my  mind 
flashed  the  scenes  of  the  evening  like 
a  vivid  news-reel;  the  glamorous 
episodes  paraded  like  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture and  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me 
that  the  night  had  been  divided  into 
two  sections  like  two  stories 

And  the  second  story  was  the  real 
one,  the  true  story.  It  was  so  true  I 
could  still  feel  Johnnie's  lips  against 
mine  when  he  said  good  night.  It  was 
so  wonderful  I  was  wishing  it  had 
never  ended.  But  I  knew  there  would 
be  a  sequel,  for  Johnnie  had  said  so! 

I  had  to  go  back  to  the  studio  the 
next  morning  to  tell  the  radio  audi- 
ence all  about  my  experiences  as  Queen 
for  A  Day.  Jack  Bailey  had  a  know- 
ing smile  on  his  face. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  Miss  Maggi 
Marlowe.     Did  you  have  fun?" 

I  felt  like  a  veteran  actress  standing 
before  the  microphone  two  days  in  a 
row.  I  wasn't  excited,  just  terribly 
sincere. 

"Mr.  Bailey,"  I  began  in  a  calm 
enough  voice,  "I  learned  something  last 
night  that  I  can  thank  your  program 
for  teaching  me.  I've  always  been  in 
love  with  the  glamorous  things  in  life. 
Last  night  I  enjoyed  every  bit  of  the 
evening." 

Then  I  told  briefly  what  had  oc- 
curred, how  I  met  all  the  famous  peo- 
ple of  radio  and  the  movies. 

"But  what  was  the  big  lesson  you 
learned,  Miss  Marlowe?"  the  master 
of  ceremonies  asked. 

"Well,  it's  just  this:  the  main  thing 
in  life  is  being  with  people  you  like. 
Last  night  somebody  was  missing  for 
a  while,  but  he  finally  caught  up  with 
us.      That    made    all    the    difference." 

"You  mean,"  Jack  Bailey  added, 
"that  it's  not  where  you  are,  but  whom 
you're  with.  Are  you  going  to  tell  us 
who  the  lucky  man  is,  Miss  Marlowe?" 

I  was  thinking  of  Johnnie,  of  course, 
but  I  refused  to  say  his  name  and  I 
think  Jack  Bailey  understood.  Besides, 
Johnnie  embarrasses  so  easily,  and 
millions  of  people  were  listening. 


S&zfc  SJionfaye...? 


Maybe  it's  your  fault — if  you  aren't  saving  fat.  That  bar  of  soap 
that's  so  hard  to  find  now  may  be  accounted  for  by  that  waste  fat 
you've  been  sending  down  the  drain!  Fat  salvage  is  still  essential — 
take  it  to  your  butcher,  and  he'll  give  you  four  cents  a  pound  for  it. 


-flie  New  Way 


-to  -teke  VlTAMIN$...-6r  better  results ! 


Take  them  in  fortified  food — the  delicious  Ovaltine  way! 


Of  course,  the  whole  subject  of  vita- 
mins is  new.  We  learn  more  about 
them  every  day.  And  today,  millions 
are  learning  a  new  and  better  way  to 
take  their  extra  vitamins— a  more 
modern,  more  natural  way  that  can 
do  more  good.  Discarding  earlier 
methods  of  taking  vitamins  alone, 
they  now  take  them  in  fortified  food! 

For  latest  evidence  shows  that  vita- 
mins do  not  work  alone.  They  work 
most  effectively  in  combination  with 
certain  other  food  elements — which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  best 
results. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  people 
are  changing  to  Ovaltine.  A  specially- 
fortified  supplementary  food-drink,  it 


contains — besides  vitamins — nearly 
every  precious  food  element  needed  for 
good  health,  including  those  elements 
necessary  for  vitamin-effectiveness. 

For  example,  Vitamin  A  and  Vita- 
min C  can't  do  their  complete  jobs  in 
body-tissue  building  without  high- 
quality  protein.  Vitamin  Bi  and 
energy-food  act  together  for  vitality. 
Vitamin  D,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus 
also  need  each  other.  You  get  them 
all  in  a  glass  of  Ovaltine  made  with 
milk! 

So  why  not  turn  to  Ovaltine?  If 
you  eat  normal  meals,  2  glasses  of 
Ovaltine  daily  should  give  you  all 
the  extra  amounts  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  needed  for  robust  health. 


3  out  of  every  4  people  should  get  extra  vitamins  or  minerals — 
according  to  Government  reports.  Reasons  include  vitamin 
deficiencies  of  many  modern  foods — also  loss  of  vitamin-mineral 
values  due  to  shipping,  storing  and  cooking. 
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Brunettes  be  glad!  Artist  Earl  Cordrey 

shows  how  your  type  of  coloring  is  enriched,  enlivened 

vviili  original*  ** Flower-fresh"  shade  of 

q  -tfmtbmwxki 

We  give  you  a  brunette's  best  bet !  It's  Cashmere 
Bouquet's  new  "Flower-fresh"  face  powder, 
ovely  Rose  Brunette.  With  the  faintest 
flash  of  pink,  it  makes  those  gorgeous, 
tawny  tones  in  your  skin  come  to  life.  It 
clings  for  hours,  smooth  as  silk, 
veiling  tiny  blemishes.  Cashmere  Bouquet 
comes  in  six  new  "Flower-fresh"  shades, 
keyed  to  all  skin  types  from  an 
ice-cream  blonde  to  a  green-eyed  red  head. 


Here's  the  right  Cashmere 
Bouquet  shade  for  you! 

I  Oil   I  14.11  I     IVI'IS 

Natural,  Rachel  No.  1 
Rachel  No.  2 

FOIl  Ml  mi  M  TYPES 

Rachel  No.  2,  *Roee  Brunette 

FOIt  OAIIK  TYPES 

*Rose  Brunette,  Even  Tan 


Introducing 
ETHEl  EVERETT 


l^THEL  EVERETT  is  a  young  lady  who 
•^  makes  up  her  mind  and  then  sticks 
to  her  decision.  Ethel  is  small  and  neat 
and  smart  looking,  a  little  bit  like  those 
seldom  found  school  teachers  who  turn 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  all  their  young 
boy  students.  She's  a  very  busy  radio 
actress  and  the  majority  of  the  roles 
she  plays  have  about  them  some  slight 
menace,  like  the  part  of  Merle  Chatwin 
in  Stella  Dallas  (NBC,  Mondays 
through  Fridays,  4:15  P.M.,  EST), 
which  is  a  bit  strange,  if  you  know  her 
at  all.  Ethel  is  not  the  least  bit  men- 
acing. She's  a  calm,  collected — but 
nevertheless    determined — young    lady. 

Ethel  is  one  of  those  rare  creatures, 
a  real  New  Yorker.  As  far  back  as 
she  can  remember,  she  wanted  to  be 
an  actress.  Her  family,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  equally  insistent  that  she 
become  a  teacher.  Families  being  what 
they  are — and  holding  the  pursestrings 
on  young  people  as  they  do — Ethel 
went  to  Hunter  College  and  later 
earned  her  master's  degree  at  the 
Teacher's  College  at  Columbia. 

Not  that  Ethel  had  given  up  her 
original  plans.  Keeping  a  tight  hold 
on  her  teacher's  degree  and  using  it 
get  herself  odd  jobs  as  a  substitute, 
whenever  the  state  of  her  pocketbook 
required  it,  Ethel  began  making  the 
rounds  of  the  radio  studios.  At  some 
studios  she  didn't  get  past  the  recep- 
tionist, at  others  her  name  was  put  on 
a  list  of  applicants  for  auditions,  at 
others  she  even  got  as  far  as  the  audi- 
tion studio.  But  she  didn't  get  as  far 
as   even   an  extra's  bit   on   any  show. 

Radio  proving  that  difficult,  Ethel 
tried  the  theater,  with  almost  the  same 
results.  Finally,  she  got  a  part  in  a 
play  called  "Gallery  Gods,"  in  which 
Joseph  Schildkraut  was  the  star.  This 
proved  to  be  no  more  of  a  break  than 
her  previous  attempts  at  radio.  The 
play  ran  through  several  out  of  town 
openings,  but  never  reached  Broadway. 

After  this  one  professional  job,  Ethel 
decided  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
not  to  get  work  in  radio.  She  just 
made  up  her  mind,  that's  all.  Deter- 
mination won.  Ethel  auditioned  for  the 
major  networks,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  several  directors  and  has  been 
busy  in  radio  ever  since. 

In  addition,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
Ethel  has  made  talking  books  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
She  has  recorded  all  the  works  of  Hel- 
en Keller,  works  which  are  full  of  in- 
spiration and  guidance  to  the  blind  and 
crippled  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Ethel  has  also  recorded  the  Bronte 
opus,  "Jane  Eyre"  and,  most  recently, 
"The  Life  and  Death  of  Enrico  Caruso," 
the  best  seller  biography  by  Dorothy 
Caruso. 

Ethel  likes  to  travel,  but  doesn't  get 
too  much  chance  for  it  now  that  her 
services  are  so  much  in  demand  on 
radio  shows.  She  likes  traveling,  be- 
cause she's  an  eager,  inquisitive  per- 
son who  likes  to  see  the  way  all  kinds 
of  people  live  and  hear  what  they 
say.  She  is  absolutely  unlike  a  school 
teacher  except,  perhaps,  one  of  those 
ideal  teachers  who  appear  only  in  the 
movies  and  at  extremely  rare  instances 
in  real  life.  Oddly  enough,  in  spite  of 
her  teacher's  degree,  she  has  never 
been  cast  in  the  role  of  a  teacher. 


Fear 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

harden  into  deeper  lines  as  he  spoke — 
none  of  these  was  good.  I  looked  at 
Ricardo.  And  it  was  to  him,  and  not  to 
Dixon,  that  the  doctor  made  his  report. 

"Looks  like  concussion.  Pretty  bad. 
I'll  know  more  when  I  get  him  to  the 
hospital." 

"Who  did  it?"  Dixon's  voice  broke 
in  harshly  and  impatiently. 

But  the  doctor  interrupted.  "Oh — 
have  your  cross-examination  after  I 
get  this  boy  into  the  ambulance."  Far 
down  the  streets  we  could  hear  the 
shrill,  wailing  siren  coming  closer.  "I 
don't  want  any  arguments  and  people 
moving  around  until  then."  His  voice 
held  a  note  of  finality  that  stopped 
Dixon. 

'T'HOSE  next  few  seconds  of  waiting 
■*■  were  intolerable.  The  doctor  knelt 
again  by  the  side  of  the  boy  -and  his 
skilful  hands  explored  his  head  gently. 
Pop  Miller  sat  with  his  chin  cradled  in 
his  two  hands,  scared  as  a  rabbit.  Tani 
stayed  close  to  me. 

Only  Ricardo  looked  calm.  Only 
when  I  saw  the  steadiness  of  his  eyes 
and  felt  the  slim  bulk  of  him  standing 
there  like  a  shield  against  the  force  of 
Dixon,  did  I  have  any  hope. 

When  the  siren  screamed  to  a  stop 
outside  and  men  came  in  with  a 
stretcher,  the  whole  picture  became  a 
fast-moving  blur,  completely  unreal. 
The  men  moved  quickly  and  efficiently 
and  like  machines.  And  when  it  was 
all  over  the  ambulance  had  gone,  there 
was  silence — empty,  deathlike,  menac- 
ing— left  in  that  room. 

Dixon  moved  first,  planting  his  solid 
body  in  the  center  of  the  room,  note- 
book in  hand. 

"All  right,"  he  stated.  "Now  I  want 
the  facts.    Who  did  it?" 

There  was  a  rustle  of  frightened 
movement  along  both  walls  as  boys  and 
girls  shifted  uneasily.  But  no  one 
spoke. 

Ricardo  found  a  chair  and  sat  down 
easily,  leaning  forward.  "This  is  second- 
hand, Dixon,  from  Marie's  sister,  Tani 
— but  I  think  it's  pretty  straight."  He 
started  to  speak,  but  the  policeman 
halted  him. 

"I've  heard  your  name  before." 
Dixon  was  looking  at  Tani,  his  eyes 
boring  into  hers.  "Tani.  Tani  Garcia. 
But  I  can't  remember — "  Don't  try,  I 
was  praying  silently.  It  must  have  been 
from  Bobby,  from  your  son,  that  you 
heard  my  sister's  name.  It  would  only 
make  things  worse  for  her  if  he  knew 
his  son  was  running  around  with  a 
"pachuca." 

He  didn't  remember  for  he  turned 
abruptly  to  Ricardo.    "Co  on." 

Ricardo  gave  him  the  facts.  He  told 
them  baldly,  sparing  no  one,  but — 
somehow — when  he  had  finished  the 
accident  had  become  really  an  accident, 
the  fight  was  a  teen-age  scuffle. 

I  praved  that  Dixon  would  see  it  that 
wav.    He  flipped  his  notebook  shut. 

"Where's  the  telephone?"  he  asked 
Pop  Miller.  And  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  he  strode  heavily  across 
the  room. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  Ricardo  was  on 
his  feet.    "What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  calling  the  sauad  car.  They're 
all  eoing  in  for  auestioning." 

"They're  all  going  to  juvenile  court 
— the  older  ones  to  iail — you  mean!" 
Ricardo  put  in  savagely.  "You  can't  do 
that,  Dixon.  There's  only  one  boy  in- 
volved.  There  was  only  one  fight.    You 
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NEW.. .a   CREAM   DEODORANT 

which  SAFELY 
STOPS  under-arm  PE  RSPIRATION 


1-  Does  not  irritate  skin.  Does  not  rot 
dresses  and  men's  shirts. 

2.  Prevents  under-arm  odor.  Stops  per- 
spiration safely. 

3.  A  pure,  white,  antiseptic,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

4.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 
after  shaving. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approval 
Seal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  —  harmless  to  fabric.  Use 
Arrid  regularly. 
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(Also  100  and  590) 
At  any  store  which  sells  toilet  goods 


MORE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  USE 

ARRID 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  DEODORANT 
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—  But  fingers  like  a  lily,  Willie, 
don't  come  from  peeling  spuds! 

It's  a  hep  housewife  who  knows  how  to  keep  her 
hands  on  the  lovely  side  of  life  in  spite  of  daily  hard 
housework.  Pacquins  Hand  Cream,  of  course!  This 
fragrant  cream  helps  guard  against  redness,  dryness, 
and  roughness.  Use  it  faithfully...  see  for  yourself 
how  much  smoother,  softer  your  hands  look! 


Doctors  and  nurses  know  that  30  to 

40  scrubbings  a  day  will  leave  their  hands  dry  and 
rough  as  sandpaper.  That's  why  so  many  of  them 
use  Pacquins,  which  was  originally  formulated  for 
their  professional  use.  Pacquins  Hand  Cream  is  so 
wonderfully  effective  because  it  is  super-rich  with 
humectant ...  the  ingredient  that  helps  parched, 
taut  skin  feel  softer,  smoother,  and  more  pliant. 
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AT      ANY       DRUG,      DEPARTMENT.      OR       TEN-CENT      STORE 


can't  arrest  all  these-  kids  and  brand 
them  with  having  been  in  court." 

"I  have  their  names  and  addresses," 
I  put  in  eagerly,  "and  they'll  be  ready 
at  any  time  as  witnesses." 

Dixon  snorted.  "Try  and  make  them 
talk!  They  just  clam  up  and  say  noth- 
ing. A  night  or  two  in  detention  will 
loosen  them  up." 

Ricardo  answered  him  slowly.  "May- 
be if  they  believed  that  you  and  the 
judge  would  play  fair  the  boy  who  did 
it  would  give  himself  up.  It's  because 
they're  so  scared  of  what  might  happen 
that  they  stick  together  and  won't  say 
anything."  He  turned  to  the  kids.  "I 
promise  whoever  did  it,  that  I'll  fight 
for  you  and  get  you  a  lawyer.  You'll 
have  fair  treatment — but  it  isn't  right 
for  you  to  let  the  others  suffer,  too." 
For  a  long  second  we  three  searched 
the  faces  before  us — the  boys'  stubborn 
and  frightened,  the  girls'  tear-streaked 
and  white.  But  not  one  stepped  for- 
ward. Even  the  other  "gang"  was  silent. 

"What,  can  you  do  with  kids  like 
that!"  Dixon  suddenly  exploded.  It  was 
the  first  break  I  had  ever  seen  in  the 
man's  composure,  and  the  exasperation, 
the  bewilderment  in  his  voice  surprised 
me. 

Ricardo  seized  the  opening  swiftly. 
"You  ought  to  have  treated  them  like 
any  other  kids,  Dixon.  Their  fear  and 
their  unwillingness  to  trust  you — I 
don't  know  what  you  can  do  about 
that  now.  Anything  you  do  now  is 
wrong — because  it's  'just  piling  up  one 
wrong  upon  another.  The  causes  go 
deep  and  this  is  just  the  result."  I  knew 
he  was  talking  swiftly — and  only  be- 
cause I  knew  him  so  well  did  I  sense 
the  frantic  appeal  underneath.  He  was 
holding  Dixon's  attention  by  sheer 
force  of  will. 

"VOU  have  to  start  at  the  beginning 

-■-  if  you  don't  want  things  like  this  to 
happen.  You  start  out  by  getting  them 
some  proper  outlets  for  all  that  energy 
you  find  in  any  youngster.  You  help 
them  get  good  playgrounds  that  are 
supervised  after  school.  Help  them  set 
up  workshops  and  gymnasiums  and 
clubs.  As  long  as  they  drift  along  the 
way  they  are  doing  now,  you're  going 
to  have  trouble." 

Dixon  looked  at  him  with  angry, 
baffled  eyes.  "I'm  no  social  worker! 
I'm  a  cop.  Why  doesn't  someone  else — " 

But  Ricardo  interrupted  him.  "You 
have  more  influence  in  this  district 
than  almost  anyone  else.  You  know 
everybody.  This  city  pours  money  into 
juvenile  courts  and  all  the  rest — and 
it  doesn't  accomplish  a  thing  except 
make  the  kids  more  bitter.  As  a  police- 
man it's  your  job  to  help  prevent  delin- 
quency and  you  could  do  a  good  job." 

That  Dixon  was  interested  I  knew. 
But,  suddenly,  he  pulled  himself  away 
from  Ricardo  and  the  pressure  of  Ri- 
cardo's  words.  "Yeh — but  that's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  this  mess  tonight. 
A  kid  is  hurt,  maybe  worse,  and  these 
pachucos  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
law  and  order  the  hard  way.  What 
other  way  is  there?  Look  at  them! 
They  don't  care,  there  isn't  a  decent 
feeling  in  the  lot  of  them.  So  they  go 
to  jail — so  what?  It  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing to  them — if  you  treat  them  like 
angels,  they  still  wouldn't  care!  It's 
in  their  blood,  Ricardo.  And  it's  in 
yours,  too.  Lawlessness.  Violence, 
fights—" 

It  was  all  suddenly  too  much  for  me. 
Nerves,  heart  and  brain  had  been  sub- 
jected to  too  much.  That  dizzying,  glo- 
rious happiness  of  a  few  hours  ago — 
that  vista  of  a  new  life  for  Ricardo  and 


me  that  had  so  suddenly  opened  and 
that  seemed  so  sure — and  then  this 
terrible  plunge  into  stark  horror.  It 
was  too  much. 

I  felt  myself  slipping  away  into  a 
swirling  void.  My  knees  buckled  under 
me.  I  looked  for  Ricardo — and  the  last 
thing  I  remembered  was  his  face,  the 
explosion  of  concern  on  it  as  he  caught 
my  eye. 

TPHERE  was  a  delicious  damp  coolness 
-1-  coming  from  somewhere  that  seemed 
to  touch  my  forehead — my  lips — the 
pulse  in  my  wrists.  I  knew  I  was  lying 
down  but  even  in  my  semi-conscious 
state  I  knew  I.  wasn't  in  my  bed  at 
home.  There  were  voices,  too.  But  I 
didn't  want  to  listen.  I  didn't  want  to 
waken.  Lying  there,  I  could  drift  into 
a  sort  of  half-dream  where  great 
wheels  turned  slowly  overhead  with 
their  precious  weight  of  perfumed 
candles  dipping  into  pots  of  silver  and 
gold  and  reds  and  blues;  where  scents 
rose  in  clouds  of  orange  blossoms  and 
attar;  where  pictures  flowed  one  into 
another  of  skilful  hands  molding  pot- 
tery of  all  shapes  and  colors;  more 
pictures  of  rare  blue  glass  and  woven 
serapes;  now  it  was  coming  clearer  and 
there  were  stalls  and  shops  and  under 
foot  I  could  feel  the  bricks  of  Olvera 
Street  and  there  was  someone  with  me 
— someone  who  put  a  tiny  jewel  of  a 
ship  in  my  iiand — Ricardo — Ricardo — 

Ricardo! 

I  struggled  awake,  fear  and  terror 
slashing  themselves  across  my  mind, 
wiping  out  the  fantasy  of  dreams.  I 
knew  where  I  was.  This  must  be  Pop 
Miller's  couch  in  his  little  bedroom. 
I  opened  my  eyes. 

Ricardo  was  bending  over  me  and 
the  sight  of  him  wiped  out  the  last 
trace  of  fogginess  from  my  mind.  I 
came  swiftly  to  my  feet. 

"Take  it  easy,  honey,"  Ricardo  held 
tight  against  the  dizziness  that  made 
me  stagger,  "don't  try  to  walk.  Are 
you  feeling  better?" 

I  nodded.  "What's  happened,  Ri- 
cardo?" 

"Nothing.  That  was  the  most  con- 
venient faint  that  ever  happened. 
Dixon  was  really  conscience-stricken — 
he  hadn't  realized  that  all  this  and  his 
talking  so  brutally  would  hurt  anyone. 
He's  really  puzzled  and  he's  a  kind  guy, 
underneath.  If  you  could  have  seen 
him — hovering  over  you  like  a  mother 
hen!" 

"How  long — how  much  time  has 
passed?" 

"Only  a  moment  or  so,  really."  He 
tilted  back  my  chin  with  his  hand  and 
from  somewhere  he  managed  to  drag 
up  a  half-smile.  "You  look  so  little 
and  fragile  lying  there.  I  had  to  re- 
mind myself  that  you  used  to  sneak 
out  of  your  house  and  play  baseball  in 
the  streets  with  the  boys  and  what  a 
iomboy  you  always  were.  But—"  now 
Ms  voice  was  muffled  against  my 
hair —  "I  don't  think  I  could  stand  it  if 
anything  happened  to  you." 

For  just  a  second  that  warm,  de- 
licious flood  of  happiness  touched  me 
— washed  over  me — and  then  was  gone. 

"Tani!  Those  kids  in  there — what 
are  we  going  to  do?"    I  whispered. 

His  eyes  went  bleak.  "I  don't  know. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  a  danger- 
ous thing — more  so  than  just  all  of 
them  getting  arrested.  Because  if 
they're  all  punished  for  something  only 
one  did,  they'll  come  back  and  take  re- 
venge. We'll  have  riots  again.  I  tried 
to  tell  that  to  Dixon  while  he  was  so 
worried  about  you  and  I  might  have 
made    some    impression — it's    hard    to 
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f^fl  The  chances  are  that  each  day,  in  your  own  home,  a 
\/  Federal  "Park  Avenue"  tumbler  makes  many  a  safe 
journey  between  tiny  hands  and  mouth.  Yes,  it's  quite  likely 
that  you  have  often  used  the  Park  Avenue.  It's  the  most  fa- 
mous tumbler  ever  made. 
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tell.  He  isn't  used  to  showing  softness." 
A  feeling  of  despair  and  hopelessness 
swept  over  me.  Where  was  that  clear 
road  and  that  new  wonderful  life  for 
us,  now?  We  were  already  involved  in 
the  troubles  of  our  people  and  if  I  let 
Ricardo  get  into  this  any  deeper,  if 
his  sympathies  were  engaged  any 
farther  in  his  efforts  to  make  Dixon  see 
and  understand — we  would  be  stuck 
here  forever. 

"Ricardo,"  I  urged  him,  "please — 
let's  go  away.  After  tonight  is  over, 
take  me  away  from  here.  All  those 
plans  you  wrote  me  about — we  can't 
ever  realize  them  here.  We've  got  to 
go  someplace  where  we'll  have  respect 
and  an  equal  place  with  other  people — 
perhaps  even  to  Mexico."  This  seemed 
so  simple  a  solution  I  wondered  why 
I  had  never  thought  of  it  before.  "I 
can't  stand  any  more  worry  and  fear 
and  bitterness.  There's  nothing  more 
we  can  do  for  Tani  here  and  maybe 
someday  we  could  send  for  her — " 

I  knew  how  sorely  inside  Ricardo 
was  this  need  for  peace  and  love.  He 
had  been  a  soldier.  I  was  pleading 
with  him,  counting  on  his  feeling  for 
me  and  for  us  both — against  this  thing 
that  was  pulling  him  to  try  and  help 
Dixon,  to  sacrifice  himself.  One  man 
against  prejudice  and  injustice! 

TIE  bent  his  head  slowly,  his  eyes 
•"  thoughtful — but  the  fire  was  still  in 
them  for  pain  and  human  sympathy. 
Gently  he  kissed  the  smoothness  of  my 
shoulder,  where  the  wide  oval  of  my 
blouse's  neckline  had  slipped  down. 
"Maria,  darling — " 

"Sure.  Take  her  away.  Run  away — 
both  of  you!"  It  was  Dixon,  blunt  and 
angry.  I  hadn't  heard  him  open  the 
door  and  come  in  behind  Ricardo.  "You 
people  can  always  yell  at  a  cop  and  call 
him  a  gavacho  and  blame  him  for  not 
trying  to  help  the  kids  in  there,  but 
what  have  you  ever  done  to  help?  Your 
folks  are  too  lazy  to  do  anything — to 
learn  the  English  language  or  Ameri- 
can ways  and  then  you  all  wonder  why 
someone  else  doesn't  come  in  and 
straighten  out  the  kids.  You're  a  smart 
girl,  Maria,  but  all  you  care  about  is 
yourself.  What  makes  you  think  I 
should  do  anything  when  I  can't  get 
any  cooperation  from  you?  Sure — take 
Ricardo  away.  How  many  Mexicans 
are  there  like  him  who  have  the  guts 
to  stand  up  and  talk  and  work  and  take 
responsibility?" 

I  stared  at  him  and  the  temper  Ri- 
cardo had  warned  me  about  flared  into 
white  heat.  But  I  controlled  my  tongue, 
remembering  Tani  and  the  others  in 
there — not  wanting  to  antagonize  him 
further.  "What  could  Ricardo  or  I  do? 
We  have  no  official  position.  Besides, 
we've  suffered  enough.  We  have  the 
right  to  our  own  happiness." 

The  mask  dropped  down  again  over 
Dixon's  face.  "Sure.  Anyway,  it's  got 
nothing  +o  do  with  this  business  to- 
night." \nd  he  strode  back  into  the 
livingr^om. 

We  followed,  slowly.  I  had  an  awful 
feeling,  overlaid  on  top  of  the  misery 
I  was  bracing  myself  to  meet  when  we 
walked  into  that  room,  that  Ricardo 
had  withdrawn  from  me.  Was  he  being 
torn  between  his  love  and  need  for  me 
— and  the  duty  of  which  Dixon  had  so 
scornfully  reminded  him? 

He  gave  no  hint  in  his  next  words. 
"If  only,"  he  said,  despairingly,  "the 
one  that,  did  it  would  admit.  Confess. 
If  I  could  only  convince  them  it  would 
make  it  much  easier  for  them  all." 

When  we  walked  in,  Dixon  was  turn- 
ing   away    from    the    telephone.     "I've 


called  the  squad  car.  I'm  sorry,  Ri- 
cardo,  but  there's  nothing  else  I  can  do. 
I've  tried  to  make  these  kids  talk  and 
I'm  not  getting  anywhere.  It's  my  job." 
His  tone  was  grim  but  it  was  also  un- 
happy. 

"All  of  them,"  I  said  dully.  "Tani— " 
but  my  throat  choked  and  no  more 
words  would  come.  Now  all  these 
youngsters  would  have  a  "record." 
They  would  boast  a  little — or  a  lot — 
about  it  when  they  got  out,  to  cover  up 
the  sick  shame  they  would  feel  for  hav- 
ing been  arrested.  They  would  strut. 
They  hadn't  "squealed."  ■  They  had 
stuck  together  .  .  .  because  they  had 
never  learned  to  trust  a  policeman  or 
any  outsider.  They  had  shielded  the 
one  offender,  whoever  he  was. 

UNDER  the  orders  given,  boys  and 
girls  were  gathering  up  coats  and 
hats.  With  the  natural  instinct,  I  sup- 
pose, to  protect,  Jose  and  his  friends 
had  each  paired  off  with  one  of  the 
girls  and  was  helping  her.  All  except 
Tani.  Without  Bobby  Dixon  there,  she 
stood  alone  and  I  watched  her  shaking 
hands  trying  to  use  a  powder-puff — 
trying  to  show  she  didn't  care.  I  also 
noticed  the  policeman's  keen  eyes  ob- 
serving her. 

There  was  a  banging  and  a  loud 
rattling  of  the  door-knob.  Dixon  strode 
through  the  malt  shop,  taking  the  door 
key  from  Pop  Miller's  outstretched 
hands — to  let  the  men  from  the  squad 
car  into  the  shop.  There  was  no  way 
to  stop  them. 

He  wrenched  the  door  open.  He 
started  to  speak. 

But  something  was  wrong.  He  didn't 
finish  his  sentence. 

And  there  weren't  any  black  uni- 
formed figures  filling  that  doorway — 
there  was  no  one  there  I  could  see.  But 
there  must  be.  Otherwise,  why  was 
Dixon  staring  in  that  way?  I  could 
only  see  his  back,  but  there  was  some- 
thing very,  very  wrong  in  the  way  he 
just  stood  there — stood  there — 

Now  he  was  saying  something.  Only 
it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  say — 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  My  God 
— what  are  you  doing  here?" 

He  still  didn't  move  and  when,  final- 
ly, the  someone  in  the  doorway  pushed 
him  aside,  he  still  seemed  frozen.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  and  hardly 
recognized  it. 

And  then  I  saw  why.  The  thin,  gan- 
gling figure  with  the  tousled  shock  of 
hair  who  had  walked  into  the  shop  was 
Bobby  Dixon.  And  like  his  father,  my 
own  mind  echoed  the  words:  What 
was  he  doing  here? 

It  was  after  the  nine  o'clock  curfew 
.  .  .  even  if  he  had  hoped  to  come  late 
to  the  party  he  wouldn't  have  expected 
to  find  them  still  here  at  this  hour. 

He  looked  at  the  others,  one  search- 
ing look.  And  I  caught  the  slight  shake 
of  her  head  that  Tani  gave  him.  It  was 
a  message  of  some  kind. 

His  father  had  moved  after  him  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm.  Even  Dixon's 
walk  had  changed.  Instead  of  his  usual 
solid,  efficient,  no-motion-lost  stride,  he 
was  almost  lumbering  in  his  haste.  It 
was  almost  as  though  he  feared  what 
might  be  coming  and  hoped  to  fore- 
stall it. 

"Get  out  of  here,  Bobby!"  he  shouted 
...  or  was  he  pleading?  "This  is  no 
place  for  you." 

"I'm  sorry,  Dad."  The  boy  looked 
white  under  his  freckles,  but  he  faced 
the  other  squarely.  "I  should  have  told 
you — "  then  something  seemed  to  strike 
him  like  a  flash  of  memory — "what  hap- 
pened to  that  kid,  Jose?    The  one  I  hit." 
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"The  one  you  hit!" 

"Yes.  I  remember  there  was  a  fight 
and  before  that  someone  had  given  me 
a  glass  of  beer  and  I  remember  getting 
hit  on  the  head  and  knocking  someone 
down  and  then  I  had  to  go  out  in  the 
fresh  air.  I  was  sick,  and  then  I  wan- 
dered around  for  a  while  'cause  I  was 
still  so  groggy,"  he  added,  in  the  shamed 
voice  of  a  little  boy. 

I  felt  that  Dixon  had  grown  older, 
grayer,  tired  before  my  eyes.  I  saw  the 
shame  creep  into  his  eyes — the  eyes  of 
a  policeman  who  was  used  to  dealing 
out  justice  to  others  and  must  now  deal 
with  his  own  flesh-and-blood — the  eyes 
of  a  man  who  had  been  smugly,  supe- 
riorly conscious  of  his  own  Tightness 
and  who  had  never  seen  people  as 
other  than  black  or  white. 

"That  boy  is  in  the  hospital."  What 
an  effort  it  must  have  cost  him  to  say 
those  words  to  his  son!  "If  he  dies — ! 
You're  my  son — how  did  you  happen  to 
be  here?  How  could  you  have  done 
it?"  For  a  moment  he  wasn't  a  police- 
man; he  was  a  father. 

"I  didn't  know  I'd  hit  him  that  hard!" 
Bobby's  voice  was  aghast  and  it  had  a 
tendency  to  rise  into  the  upper  regis- 
ters. With  an  effort  he  brought  it  down 
and  steadied  it.  "Didn't  Jose  or  Tani 
tell  you?  No,  of  course,  they  wouldn't. 
Look,  Dad,  I'll  take  whatever's  coming 
to  me,  but  these  are  my  friends  and 
they  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
it—" 

"Nothing  except  get  you  involved 
with  their  pachucas  and  their  beer- 
drinking  and  their  fights — so  now 
they've  got  you  into  serious  trouble!" 
the  big  man  flung  at  him — and  at  all 
of  us. 

But  Bobby  faced  his  father.    "Oh,  all 


the  guys  fight.  Even  when  you  sent  me 
to  military  school  and  before  that  when 
I  went  to  high  school,  when  I  lived 
with  grandma,  there  were  always 
fights.  All  kids  fight — you  used  to  say 
yourself  that  if  I  didn't  come  home 
with  a  bloody  nose  once  a  week  I  was 
turning  into  a  sissy.  And  I've  had  beer 
before — not  that  I  like  it.  None  of  us 
do.  But  you  can't  not  take  a  dare. 
And  as  for  pachucas — well,  Tani  is — 
that  is,  all  these  kids  are  my  friends,  the 
best  friends  I've  ever  had.     They're — " 

"Be  quiet."  His  father's  hands  were 
gripping  the  back  of  a  chair  until  the 
knuckles  showed  white.  "We  can  talk 
about  that  some  other  time.  Right 
now — "  the  -words  came  through  in  a 
tired  way — "I'm  going  to  have  to  take 
you  with  me  down  to  Juvenile.  You'll 
be  held  there  until  we  see  how  that 
boy  comes  out — until  we  know  what 
the  charge  is  going  to  be.  The  rest  of 
you  can  go  home." 

They  stared  at  him  and  I  stared  at 
him  in  utter  disbelief.  Only  Bobby  and 
Ricardo  seemed  unsurprised. 

But  that  Dixon — a  policeman— that 
figure  that  to  us  symbolized  injustice 
and  discrimination,  a  gavacho — should 
really  mean  that  he  would  hold  his  own 
son  responsible  and  let  the  others  go 
was  beyond  our  comprehension.  And 
somehow  we  knew  he  meant  it.  He 
would  not  just  let  us  go  to  buy  our 
silence  and  then  take  Bobby  home  in- 
stead of  to  jail,  or  "forget"  to  enter  the 
case.  No,  he  meant  it.  That  was  what 
was  so  astounding. 

It  was  Tani  who  spoke  up.  There 
were  tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 
"He  —  Bobby  —  didn't  mean  it,  Mr. 
Dixon.  He  didn't  mean  to  hurt  that 
boy.    They  were  just  scuffling  around." 


There  was  almost  gratitude  in  his 
face  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"Just  the  same,  he'll  have  to  take 
his  punishment.  But  it's  nice  of  you  to 
want  to  help  him,  Tani — "  he  put  his 
hand  for  just  a  second  on  her  shoulder 
and  then  turned  away.  "Come  on, 
Bobby.   The  rest  of  you  beat  it." 

They  didn't  hurry,  though,  except 
for  the  strange  boys  who  had  been  the 
intruding  gang.  The  others  went  slowly 
and  all  of  them  stopped  to  touch  Bobby 
— the  girls,  shyly — the  boys  in  the  fun- 
ny, off-hand  manner  of  all  boys — for 
reassurance.  Ricardo  and  I  came  last, 
on  Dixon's  heels. 

There  was  an  awkward  moment 
there,  under  the  street  lamp  outside 
the  shop.  Facing  each  other,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  Ricardo  in  his  brown  khaki 
had  grown  in  stature  during  the  even- 
ing and,  somehow,  as  if  the  other's  uni- 
form fitted  him  now  too  loosely,  as  if 
he  had  shrunk.  But  in  my  heart  I 
wondered  if  Dixon  wasn't  a  bigger  man 
than  he  had  ever  been.  The  change 
was  in  him,  too. 

"About  what  you  were  saying  to- 
night," the  policeman  said,  awkwardly, 
reluctantly,  "I'd  like  to  talk  a  little 
more  to  you  some  time,  Ricardo.  You 
were  making  a  lot  of  sense.  Maybe  I've 
been  going  about  things  the  wrong 
way." 

"I'd  appreciate  the  chance  to  talk  to 
you.  I'm  out  of  the  Army  now,  you 
know,  and  I  have  nothing  but  time  on 
my  hands  right  now — "  Ricardo  had 
started  excitedly,  but  now  he  stopped. 
He  looked  at  me  and  then  went  on, 
more  slowly — "That  is,  I  may  not  be 
around  much  longer,  but  if  there  is 
anvthing-  I  can  do  until  then — and — 
look,  Dixon — I'm  sorry  for  what  hap- 


pened  tonight,  for  your  sake  and  the 
boy's." 

"Yeah.  Well — not  your  fault."  The 
big  man  shifted  a  little  in  embarrass- 
ment, shrugged  his  shoulders. 

And  then  the  squad  car  came.  Ricar- 
do  and  I  left  abruptly,  knowing  we 
were  not  wanted  as  witnesses  to 
Dixon's  humiliation.  I  felt  pity  for 
him,  as  Ricardo  and  I  walked  away — 
and  respect,  too.  He  would  execute 
his  job,  do  his  duty,  no  matter  how 
much  it  hurt  him. 

We  walked  home  in  silence,  each  of 
us  withdrawn  into  our  own  thoughts. 
So  much  had  happened  since  that  short 
hour  or  two  since  we  had  come  flying 
down  these  streets  with  fear  in  our 
hearts  and  despair  in  our  minds.  Now 
the  picture  had  been  reversed.  Yet  I 
could  feel  just  as  much  sadness  in  the 
thought  of  Bobby  in  jail  as  I  would 
if  it  had  been  Jose  or  Ramon  or  Tani. 
He  was  one  of  us. 

At  the  porch  we  sat  on  the  step  and 
I  put  my  head  on  Ricardo's  shoulder. 

"Darling,  please — let's  go  away  soon. 
Let's  get  married  and  then  we'll  find 
someplace  where  we  can  live  like  de- 
cent human  beings,"  I  pleaded.  This 
had  been  one  of  Ricardo's  plans  in  his 
letters  to  me  and  now  I  wondered  why 
I  had  ever  been  reluctant  to  consider 
it.  "There  won't  always  be  a  Bobby 
Dixon  and  you'll  fight  for  the  Mexican 
boys  and  girls  but  it  won't  do  any  good 
because  the  police  and  the  schools  and 
the  courts  and  everyone  else  just 
think  of  them  as  'those  crazy  pachucos'. 
No  one  will  listen  to  you." 

That. wasn't  quite  true.  Dixon  might 
listen — but  he  was  only  one  man. 
"There's  so  little  we  can  do  for  Tani 
or  the  others — here.  But  maybe  after  a 
while    we    could    send    for    her.     Oh, 


Ricardo — I  can't  stay  here — I  want  us 
to  be  happy  and  give  our  love  a  chance 
to  grow  .  .  .  but  not  here  where  every- 
one looks  down  on  us  and  we'll  get 
hurt  and  twisted — " 

"Don't  worry,  Maria.  I'll  take  you 
away."  His  black,  sleek  head  touched 
mine  and  his  lips  brushed  my  forehead 
and  then  lingered.  His  arm  held  me 
tight.  "I  guess  we've  both  earned  a 
little  peace  and  a  chance  to  be  happy. 
After  two  years  in  the  Army  I  guess  I 
have  the  right  to  be  selfish  and  think 
of  us  for  a  while.  It  will  take  years — " 
■he  smiled  down  at  me — "just  to  tell 
you  all  the  dreams  I've  had  of  you  and 
the  pictures  I  made  up  of  you."  He  was 
trying  to  make  his  voice  light.  He  was 
trying  to  convince  himself.  "Yes,  I 
think  we  have  the  right  to  live  our  own 
lives.  Besides,  there's  nothing  I  can  do 
here." 

I  wouldn't  let  him  doubt.  He  had  no 
weapons  to  stay  here  and  fight  this 
blind  prejudice  and  discrimination  ex- 
cept his  passion. for  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding. I  couldn't  let  him  stay  and 
be  broken  in  that  fight. 

"How  about  a  farm,  Ricardo?"  I 
made  my  voice  eager.  "I  can  just  see 
you  as  a  farmer.  I'll  fix  up  a  little  house 
for  us  with  pretty  curtains  and  I'll 
paint  and  keep  it  clean  and  make  you 
take  off  your  boots  before  you  come  in. 
We'll  have  friends  and  parties  and — " 
He  wasn't  listening. 

"Ric!" 

He  started.  "I'm  sorry.  I  was  think- 
ing of  Bobby.  And  of  what  Dixon  said 
about  us.  Maybe  this  would  be  a  good 
time  for  me  to  talk  to  Jose  and  Tani 
and  the  others.  They  must  have  seen 
tonight  that  there  is  honesty  and  fair- 
ness among  gavachos.  You  know,  we're 
to    blame    too    for    not    trusting    those 


people  who  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  good.  Jose  and  Tani  and  Ramon 
will  have  to  learn  to  meet  the  others 
more  than  half-way." 

I  felt  as  if  he  had  struck  me.  Or — 
was  it  Ricardo?  Hadn't  the  blow  come 
when  Dixon  had  spat  out  those  scornful 
words  at  me  in  Pop  Miller's  little  bed- 
room? Hadn't  I  been  trying  to  escape 
them — ward  them  off?  I  sat  there  for 
a  moment  and  in  that  time  the  lovely 
dream  bubble,  that  shimmering  fan- 
tasy of  our  carefree  future  life,  danced 
before  my  heart — holding  in  its  gossa- 
mer shell  all  the  desires,  the  longings, 
the  deep-down  selfish  needs  of  my 
being  .  .  .  and  then  burst. 

"It's  no  good,  is  it,  darling?"  I  held 
his  hand  for  comfort.  "It's  no  good 
for  me,  either.  I've  just  been  talking  a 
lot  of  words.  I  can't  leave  here  and 
neither  can  you.  We'd  be  running 
away.  Our  roots  are  here.  Our  people 
are  here.  Mexico  is  a  foreign  land  to 
us.  We're  Americans  and  we  love  this 
country  and  we  have  a  job  to  do  here." 

His  hand  closed  over  mine  and  he 
bent  my  head  back  to  kiss  me.  And  his 
lips  on  mine  were  tender  at  first,  with 
an  almost-spoken  message  of  gratitude 
and  admiration — and  then  fierce  with 
the  strong  tide  of  love  that  swept 
through  us  both.  My  words  had  de- 
stroyed forever  the  soft,  comfortable 
cotton-wool  that  I  had  hoped  would 
be  our  life  and  keep  our  love  warm  and 
safe.  But  if  there  was  to  be  no  peace 
at  least  we  would  have  this  glory  of 
being  partners  in  a  struggle.  Maybe, 
even,  our  love  would  grow  stronger 
because  of  it. 

The  telephone  pealed  inside  the 
house.  Ricardo  had  opened  the  door  in 
a  flash  and  was  groping  for  the  instru- 
ment in  the  darkness  of  our  little  hall. 
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beautiful  motion  picture  ac- 
tress, now  playing  in  Along 
the  Navajo  Trail,"  photoplay 
by  Republic  Productions. 

nstantly. .. 
make  YOUR  lips  more  thrilling! 

Here  is  the  most  important  charm 
discovery  since  the  beginning  of 
beauty.  A  "lipstick,"  at  last, 
that  actually  can't  smear — that  really 
wont  rub  off — and  that  will  keep 
your  lips  satin  smooth  and  lovely.  It 
isn't  a  "lipstick"  at  all.  It's  a 
liquid  in  the  most  romantic  shades 
ever!  And  so  permanent!  Put  it  on  at 
dusk — it  stays  till  dawn  or  longer. 
At  better  stores  everywhere  $1  .  .  . 

OR  MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 
CHECK  SHADES  WANTED 

□  Scarlet — devastating  on  girls  with  hazel  eyes,  fair  skin. 
D  Parisian — spectacular   on  Irish 

type,  dark  hair,  blue  eyes. 
D   Regal — real      excitement     with 
brown  eyes,  medium  skin. 

□  English  Tint — precious  inviting 
coral,  new  glamor  for   blonds. 

□  Orchid — exolicpink,  lovely  with 
lavenders,  or  pastel  gowns. 

D  Gay  Plum — enchanting  with 
fuchsia,  plum  or  purple  cos- 
tumes. 

D  Gypsy — doeswondersfordark- 
eyed   charmers  with   olive   skin. 

D  Medium — natural  true  red,  flat- 
tering to  every  type. 

PRINCESS  PAT,  Dept.  6143 
2709  S    Wells  St.,  Chicago  16,  III. 

D  I  enclose  12c  (2c  Fed.  Tax)  for  generou.8  trial 
Hi/.(-. 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 
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"Hello—"  I  could  hear  that  and  then 
only  a  mumble  of  words.  It  must  be 
his  mother,  I  decided.  Perhaps  she  had 
heard  rumors  of  what  had  happened 
and  had  become  worried.  It  would  be 
the  only  reason  for  anyone  calling  so 
late.   They  talked  for  a  long  time. 

The  door  re-opened  slowly.  He 
walked,  almost  hesitantly,  across  the 
porch  but  he  didn't  resume  his  seat  by 
my  side.  Instead  he  leaned  against  the 
worn,  chipped  pillar  above  me — stayed 
there,  looking  down  at  me. 

"Was  your  mother  worried?"  I  asked 
to  break  the  silence. 

"It  wasn't  Mother.  It  was  Dixon  call- 
ing to  say  that  the  doctor  had  reported 
the  boy  in  the  hospital  was  okay.  The 
concussion  was  only  a  slight  one  and 
it  only  looked  much  worse  than  it  was. 
The  boy  talked  and  he  gave  the  same 
version  as  the  other  kids — said  it  was 
his  fault  and  he  had  started  the  fight. 
Dixon  hasn't  talked  to  him,  just  to  the 
doctor,  but  it  means  a  lot.  Bobby's 
punishment  will  be  a  slight  one  .  .  . 
they  will  probably  let  him  out  in  the 
custody  of  his  father,  after  a  warning." 

How  simple!  For  a  moment  I  felt  re- 
sentful— wondering  why  it  was  that 
such  things  so  seldom  worked  out  as 
easily  when  it  was  a  pachuco.  Then  I 
realized  that  was  unfair.  Dixon  was 
honest  and  he  wouldn't  let  his  own  boy 
off  nor  ask  any  favors  from  a  judge. 

Suddenly  Ricardo  crouched  down  be- 
side me,  Indian  fashion.  "There's  more, 
Maria.  I  want  you  to  listen.  Don't  say 
anything  until  I  finish.  Dixon  wants 
me  to  take  a  job — on  the  police  force. 
I'll  be  a  cop  right  here  in  our  own  dis- 
trict. Dixon  feels  that  I  can  start  from 
there  to  work  out  some  of  my  ideas. 
And  he'll  help.  He'll  see  1  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  other  police  and  to  the 
schools  and  I  know — or  will  know — 
most  of  the  leaders  among  the  boys.  I 
think  I  can  do  something,  Maria."  He 
was  trying  hard  to  keep  his  voice  level 
and  the  exultation  out  of  it.  "But  I 
want  to  be  fair  to  you.  This  won't  be 
just  helping  in  my  spare  time  like  an 
amateur.  This  will  mean  being  right 
in  the  middle,  all  the  time.  Our  people 
— some  of  them — have  an  ingrained 
hatred  for  the  police  and  they'll  be  hos- 
tile towards  me,  too.  There'll  be  nights 
when  you'll  hear  of  trouble  or  riots 
and  you'll  have  to  sit  there  and  worry 
— it's  up  to  you,  Maria." 

My  heart  was  like  a  stone.  This  was 
the  end,  then,  of  peace. 

"It's  up  to  you,  cara  mia,"  he  re- 
peated. "I  can't  ask  you  to  share  that 
kind  of  a  life  if  you  don't  want  to.  I'll 
even  take  you  away,  if  you  still  want 
that." 

For  just  a  second  there  was  that  sore 
temptation  again.    But  it  passed. 

"We  stay,"  I  whispered,  and  buried 
my  head  in  his  coat  to  stop  myself  from 
crying. 


It  was  evening  and  the  warm  Santa 
Ana  wind  that  had  been  blowing  stead- 
ily made  the  hour  unseasonably  warm. 
I  walked  slowly  down  Olvera  Street, 
my  full  short  skirt  brushing  the  gourds 
of  the  stalls  I  passed  and  making  them 
rattle  through  the  hum,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  voices  in  the  crowded  street, 
through  the  hissing  of  the  tortillas  fry- 
ing in  the  little  open  cafe,  the  sound 
of  the  hawkers  expounding  the  virtues 
of  Lheir  wares. 

At  the  ancient  wishing  well  I  stopped. 
Here  I  had  first  shut  my  eyes  tightly 
and  dropped  my  hard-won  penny  and 
wished — when  I  was  nine — that  Ricardo 
would  let  me  play  marbles  with  him  and 
his  gang.  Then  at  seventeen  I  had 
wished  for  him  for  my  first  dance. 

Now,  automatically,  I  reached  in  my 
purse  for  a  penny  and  dropped  it  into 
the  shining  depths.  The  noise  around 
me  died  away — 

"Well! — a  pachuca!  Don't  you  know 
it's  a  crime  to  look  as  pretty  as  you  do, 
standing  there  with  your  eyes  closed? 
Especially  when  I'm  on  duty  and  I  can't 
kiss  you!" 

It  was  Ricardo. 

"You  could  run  me  in,"  I  teased. 
"That  is,  when  you're  off  duty  later, 
you  could  take  me  home  and  kiss  me." 
Our  eyes  met  in  the  way  a  husband's 
and  wife's  will,  with  an  exchange  of 
tenderness  in  our  glances. 

"That's  no  fair.  You're  taking  my 
mind  off  my  job,"  he  said  softly. 

He  was  full  of  news.  "We  got  that 
old  storehouse  near  Belvedere  yester- 
day, Maria!"  He  could  hardly  contain 
his  excitement.  "That  makes  four  club- 
houses and  the  boys  are  already  meet- 
ing to  make  plans  for  taking  down  the 
partitions.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
explain  to  them  this  afternoon  that  it 
wasn't  the  property  of  just  one  gang, 
but  they  understand  now.  I  think  it 
will  break  up  at  least  three  gangs  in 
that  neighborhood.  And  there  are  lots 
of  Anglo-Americans  living  there  who 
want  to  join,  too."  Such  a  little  success 
— and  he  had  worked  so  hard — but  Ri- 
cardo didn't  seem  to  think  it  unimpor- 
tant. And  I  knew  he  was  right.  Slowly, 
surely,   progress   was   being   made. 

There  was  still  so  much  to  be  done. 
Business  men  to  be  convinced  that  it 
was  good  insurance  to  invest  a  little  in 
the  good  citizenship  of  these  kids,  if  it 
means  no  more  windows  broken  or 
petty  thieving.  Civic  groups  to  be  in- 
terested. And  there  was  still  the  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  that  was  city- 
wide  and  that  had  its  results  in  our 
"Mexican"  district.  But  there  was  prog- 
ress. 

"What  were  you  wishing  for,  Maria, 
when  I  came  up?" 

I  looked  at  him,  smiling.  "I  was 
wishing  that  we  would  always  be 
happy,  my  darling — as  happy  as  we  are 
right  now." 


One  Sttentty... 


.  .  .  is  still  at  large — inflation.  The  danger  of  inflation  and  the 
disaster  it  can  bring  still  threatens.  Keep  America  safe  for  yourself 
for  the  future,  by  buying  wisely,  at  no  more  than  ceiling  prices,  from 
reputable  dealers  ...  by  holding  your  war  bonds  and  buying  more 
victory  bonds. 
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The  flat,  tapered  ends  of  Kotex* 

keep  you  carefree,  confident  .  .  .  because 

they  prevent  revealing  outlines 

Kotex  is  the  sanitary  napkin  with  flat  pressed  ends  that 

don't  show.  And  this  is  just  one  of  many  special  Kotex  features 

that  are  all  very  personally  yours. 

For  you  get  extra  comfort,  lasting  softness,  with  Kotex. 

This  napkin  is  made  to  stay  soft  while  wearing  —  hold  its  shape 

hours  longer  than  pads  which  just  "feel"  soft  at  first  touch. 

What's  more,  Kotex  is  made  with  an  exclusive  safety  center. 

It's  designed  for  plus-protection  against  accidents  — 

against  roping  and  twisting  —  against  moist,  chafing  edges. 

A  deodorant  in  every   Kotex  napkin 

As  an  extra  safeguard  for  your  daintiness,  your  poise,  every 

Kotex  napkin  contains  a  deodorant.  It's  locked  in  so  it 

can't  shake  out  ...  a  new  Kotex  "extra"  at  no  extra  cost! 

And  onlv  Kotex  provides  3  sizes  —  Regular  in  the  hlue  box, 

Junior  in  the  green  box,  and  Super  Kotex  in  the  brown  box. 


More  women  choose 
Kotex  than  alj  other 
sanitary   napkins 


»T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


^POWERS  MODELS 


Miss  Ann  Wickham,  resplendent  Powers  Model, 
finds  Kreml  Shampoo  keeps  her  hair  so  much 
easier  to  arrange  in  the  stunning  new  hair-do': 


Positively  Never  Leaves  Any  Excess 
Dull  Soapy  Film 

The  way  Kreml  Shampoo  thoroughly  cleanses  every 
tiny  strand  of  hair  and  brings  out  all  its  natural  shim- 
mering highlights  is  sheer  sorcery!  Here's  a  shampoo 
that  really  keeps  its  promise. 

r 

Those  divinely  beautiful  Powers  Models  —  famous  for 
their  shining  bright  locks— use  Kreml  Shampoo  and  how 
they  rave  about  it!  They  claim  there's  nothing  better  to 
leave  hair  softer,  silkier  and  easier  to  arrange.  Kreml 
Shampoo  leaves  the  hair  so  sparkling  clean  —  fairly 
dancing  with  its  natural  glossy  brilliance  that  lasts  for  days. 

Helps  keep  Hair  From 
Becoming  Dry  or  Bridle 

Kreml  Shampoo  positively  contains  no  harsh  chemicals 
to  dry  or  break  the  hair.  Instead,  its  beneficial  oil  base  is 
simply  wonderful  to  help  soften  dry,  brittle  ends.  It 
rinses  out  like  a  charm  and  never  leaves  any  excess  dull 
so;i|>y  film  which  makes  hair  look  so  muddy  and  lifeless. 
So  glorify  your  ha.it  with  beautifying  Kreml  Shampoo — 
then  see  how  quickly  "he"  succumbs  to  /$$*  "-41"'° 
your  added  charm.  Buy  a  bottle  at  any  fefejg 
drug,  department  or  \(tf  store.  x^.'V 


You,  Too,  Can 

Shampoo  ^our  Hair 

Like  Beautiful 

POWERS  GIRLS 


Kreml  Shampoo  brings  out  youi 
hair's  natural  shimmering  high 
lights  and  silken  sheen 


Leaves  hair  with  its  silken  sheen 
that  lasts  for  days 
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KREML  3HA/WPOO 

A  product  nl  H.  B.  Stmler,  Inc. 
FOR  SILKEN-SHEEN  HAIR-EASIER  TO  ARRANGE 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  KREML  HAIR  TONIC 


Makes  hair  easier  to    set  and 
arrange  in  any  style 


Far  From  My  Arms 

in  his  arms.  I  was  lost  in  him,  en- 
veloped in  pale  tan  coat,  in  his  hard 
strength  and  the  compulsion  that  sealed 
our  lips  together.  Then  he  was  hold- 
ing me  apart  from  him,  saying  softly, 
over  and  over  again,  "Nina,  oh,  Nina 
.  .  .  beautiful.   My  beautiful — " 

I  shook  my  head.  "It's  impossible," 
I  said  over  my  pounding  heart,  my 
clogged  throat.  "Chris,  it  can't  be — " 
And  the  very  words  were  a  love  song, 
crooned  to  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  Nina.  We  love  each  other. 
That's  why  it  can't  be  any  other  way. 
To  love  is  to  live,  Nina.  You  can't  deny 
it." 

What  use  was  there  in  denying  it? 
I  was  alive  now,  shatteringly  alive,  as 
never  before.  Chris's  kisses  were  the 
very  beat  that  sent  the  blood  through 
my  veins;  Chris's  arms  were  all  the 
world,  and  all  I  wanted  of  heaven. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  like — 
being  in  love  with  Chris.  It  was  as  if 
I'd  gone  half-blind  since  I'd  been  born, 
had  been  living  in  half  light — and  then 
had  had  my  eyes  opened  to  the  full 
glory  of  the  sun.  "To  love  is  to  live," 
he'd  said,  and  never  had  I  been  so 
thrillingly  alive  as  in  those  first  weeks 
of  our  love.  Everything  was  a  miracle 
— Chris's  eyes  picking  me  up  each  time 
he  came  into  the  office,  loving  me,  the 
little  kisses  he  shaped  with  his  mouth 
and.  sent  my  way  when  no  one  else 
was  looking,  our  talk — the  endless 
talk  of  us,  our  love,  and  all  the  things 
we  meant  to  do  some  day 

[  COULDN'T  see  him  every  night,  of 
course.  Mother  and  Dad  would  have 
wondered.  As  it  was,  we  were  together 
several  times  a  week,  always  for  dinner 
and  for  a  drive  or  dancing  afterward 
.  .  .  and  I  told  my  parents  that  I'd 
been  stopping  for  dinner  with  the  girls 
from  the  office.  And  to  the  office  force 
our  love  affair  was  still  a  joke,  as  much 
a  game  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  days 
when  he'd  so  openly  shown  me  atten- 
tion. 

You  see,  I  wasn't  yet  ready  to  tell 
Lanny  about  Chris.  Telling  Lanny 
would  mean  hurt  and  unpleasantness, 
and  I  didn't  want  anything  to  spoil 
my  idyll.  Lanny's  letters,  full  of  en- 
dearments, full  of  plans,  were  hard  to 
read,  harder  still  to  answer.  The  only 
reason  that  I  could  answer  them,  could 
continue  to  write  as  I  always  had,  was 
that  Lanny  had  ceased  to  be  very  real 
to  me.  He  was  still  dear — but  he  was  a 
far-off  figure,  as  far  removed  from  me 
as  the  dolls  I'd  played  with  in  my 
childhood.  In  the  moments  when  the 
thought  of  him  was  real  to  me,  and  I 
knew  that  some  day  I  must  tell  him 
about  Chris,  I  shrank  from  the  very 
thought  of  telling  him.  It  was  at  those 
times  that  I  missed  Lanny  himself — be- 
cause, always,  ever  since  I  could  re- 
member, he  had  done  the  hard  jobs  for 
me,  had  given  me  advice  when  I  need- 
ed it. 

I  did  talk  to  Chris  about  it,  perhaps 
as  much  for  the  sweetness  of  having 
him  worry  with  me  as  because  he  could 
help  me.  After  one  of  his  kisses,  his 
deep,  sweet,  hard  kisses,  he'd  hold  me 
off  a  little  and  murmur,  "Happy, 
Nina?" 

And  I  would  nod,  letting  my  shining 
eyes  tell  him  how  happy  I  was.  "I'm 
happy — now.  It's  only  when  I  think  of 
Lanny — telling  him — " 

His  arms  would  close  around  me, 
quickly,  comfortingly — which  was  ex- 
actly what  I  wanted.  "Don't  think  of 
it,  darling.   Just  be  happy.    Things  like 


that  often  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
don't  want  my  dearest  to  be  troubled. 
There's  no  hurry,  sweet.  We've  got  all 
our  lives — " 

Sometimes  I'd  feel  a  twinge  of  dis- 
appointment when  he  talked  like  that. 
Sometimes  I  wanted  him  to  be  more 
impatient,  to  insist  that  I  break  with 
Lanny  immediately,  so  that  I'd  be  com- 
pletely free  for  him.  But  then — oh,  I 
could  forget  anything  when  Chris's 
kisses  brushed  my  eyelids,  my  temples, 
when  his  arms  held  me. 

It  was  just  about  a  month  after  the 
dance  that  Chris  went  out  of  town  to 
do  some  research  on  the  Markham  case. 
The  separation  was  torture  for  me — -far 
worse  than  I'd  imagined  it  could  be. 
I'd  been  a  little  restless  after  Lanny 
had  left  town,  but  that,  I  knew  now, 
was  only  because  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  went  unfilled.  This  was  different. 
This  time  I  wasn't  one  person  any 
more,  I  was  two  people — one  who  had 
to  go  to  work,  and  try  to  keep  her 
mind  on  her  job,  to  talk  intelligibly 
and  act  naturally,  and  the  other  who 
was  every  minute  in  imagination  with 
Chris,  longing  for  him,  trying  to  think 
what  he  was  doing,  every  minute 
frustrated. 

He  left  on  a  Friday,  and  I  lived 
through  four  long  agonizing  days  until, 
on  the  following  Wednesday  night,  he 
called  me  long-distance.  At  the  first 
ring  I  knew  it  was  he;  at  the  first  ring, 
life  came  rushing  back  with  unbear- 
able intensity.  And  then  his  voice — 
"Missed   me,   sweetheart?" 

Missed  him!  I  couldn't  talk.  Finally 
I  said  breathlessly,  "Oh  .  .  .  yes!" 

He  laughed  softly,  as  if  he  knew 
exactly  how  I  felt.  "I'll  be  back  Sun- 
day, I  think,"  he  said.  "I'll  call  the 
minute  I  get  in  town.  You  see,  darling, 
I  miss  you,  too." 

I  turned  from  the  telephone  when 
the  time  was  up,  not  caring  now  that 
my  parents  saw  my  radiant  face,  know- 
ing that  I  could  no  longer  keep  my 
secret.  Dad  grinned  at  me.  "Lanny?" 
he   said.   It  wasn't   really   a   question. 

"No,"  I  said.  "Chris.  Chris  Alden. 
I'm  in  love  with  him." 

rPHERE  was  a  moment's  stunned  si- 
-*-  lence.  Then  Mother  looked  at  Dad,  at 
me,  and  said  in  a  voice  heavy  with 
doubt  and  dismay,  "Oh,  Nina — " 

It  was  painful  enough  to  try  to  tell 
my  parents  about  Chris,  to  explain 
how  wonderful  he  was,  and  how  much 
I  loved  him,  and  why  I  hadn't  told 
them  about  him  before.  Mother  kept 
saying,  "You  mean  you've  been  seeing 
him  for  a  month — "  and  Dad  kept  re- 
peating grimly,  "And  in  all  that  time, 
he's  never  come  to  the  house  .  .  ." 
They  just  didn't  understand. 

It  was  more  painful  still  to  write  to 
Lanny,  and  in  the  end  I  sent  him  a 
note,  cruelly  brief,  saying  that  I'd  been 
mistaken,  and  that  I  was  sending  his 
ring  back  to  him.  And  the  girls  at  the 
office — I  knew  that  they'd  be  shocked, 
but  they  knew  Chris,  and  I  expected 
them  to  understand  how  utterly  right 
it  was.  But  they  didn't.  They  didn't  say 
much  after  the  first  moments  of  in- 
credulity, but  they  looked  as  dismayed 
and  disapproving  as  Mother  and  Dad. 

But  it  was  worth  it,  all  of  it.  I  was 
free  now,  for  Chris.  When  I  saw  him 
again  I  could  tell  him,  could  offer  him 
the  rest  of  my  life,  as  surely  as  if  it 
lay  in  my  two  hands,  a  gift  held  out 
to  him. 

When  he  called  on  Sunday,  every- 
thing miraculously  fell  into  place  so 
that  we  could  be  alone  together  when 
I  told  him.  My  parents  had  gone  to 
visit  one  of  my  aunts,  and  I  was  alone 
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in  the  house.  Over  the  telephone  I 
simply  told  Chris  to  come  to  the  house, 
that  I  had  news  for  him.  "Good  news?" 
he  asked.  And  then — "But,  darling, 
anything  you  told  me  would  be  good." 

I  counted  the  minutes  until  the  car 
stopped  outside,  and  he  came  up  the 
walk,  across  the  porch.  Then  I  opened 
the  door,  and  spun  into  his  arms  like 
a  top  released  from  a  string. 

We  clung  together  wordlessly;  it  was 
minutes  before  we  broke  apart,  and 
then  we  were  both  talking  at  once, 
saying  how  long  the  days  had  been, 
how  interminably  drab  and  dull,  laugh- 
ing at  our  incoherence  because  we 
couldn't  finish  a  sentence  for  kisses. 
Finally  Chris  sat  down  on  the  couch, 
pulled  me  forcibly  down  beside  him. 
"Now,"  he  said.  "Calm  down,  and  tell 
me  this  big  news  of  yours." 

All  of  a  sudden,  I  couldn't.  Word- 
lessly, I  held  out  my  ringless  hand. 
Chris  looked  at  my  fingers,  at  me.  "I 
don't  get  it — "  And  then,  incredulously, 
"Oh — your  ring!  You  didn't — Did  you 
send  it  back?" 

My  heart  began  to  thud  painfully, 
and  my  smile  stiffened  on  my  lips.     I 


was  waiting  to  see  the  light  in  his  eyes 
and  it  didn't  come.  "Aren't  you  glad?" 
I  asked   tightly. 

He  took  out  his  cigarette  case,  found 
and  lighted  a  cigarette.  "Why,  sure," 
he  said  blankly.  "It's  only— I  mean, 
honey,  that's  an  important  step  to  take. 
It's  something  you'd  want  to  think 
over,  to  be  very  sure  about — " 

He  wasn't  glad.  Even  I  could  see 
that,  much  as  I  wanted  to,  had  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was.  "I  have  thought  it 
over.  I  am  sure.  I  was  sure  from  that 
first  night,  at  the  dance,  as  you  were 
sure  that  you  loved  me.  Weren't  you?" 
My  voice  slid  up  on  the  last  words.  I 
got  to  my  feet,  walked  a  few  steps 
to  control  my  shaking,  came  back  to 
stand  before  him. 

He  stared  up  at  me.  His  hand  moved 
to  his  pocket  to  return  the  cigarette 
case,  missed,  as  his  eyes  never  left 
mine.  He  leaned  sideways  and  laid 
the  case  on  the  radio  at  the  end  of  the 
couch — as  much,  I  felt,  to  avoid  my 
eyes  as  to  dispose  of  the  case.  "You 
were  sure,  weren't  you?"  I  prodded. 
"Or — don't  you  love  me?" 

"Of  course  I  love  you."  He  sounded 


impatient.    "But   that   doesn't   mean — " 

I  interrupted.    I  couldn't  bear  to  hear 
what  it  didn't  mean.    "Didn't  you  want- 
me  to  break  my  engagement?" 

"Nina,  that  was  up  to  you.  It  was 
between  you  and  Lanny — " 

"And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
My  voice  was  hard  now.  I  felt  hard. 
I  wanted  to  strike  him.  to  hurt  him  as 
I  was  hurt.  "They  were  lies,  all  of  them 
— all  the  dear  things,  all  your  talk  of 
loving  me.  You  don't  really  love  me. 
You  don't  want  to  marry  me — " 

"Nina,  you  know  we  never  talked 
of  marriage — " 

"Because  I  wasn't  free.  I  thought  it 
was  because  I  wasn't  free.  I  am  free, 
now." 

I  waited.  He  said  nothing. 

There  was  a  knife  in  my  throat,  in 
my  heart.  My  voice  broke.  "You  love 
me — and  you  don't  want  to  marry  me. 
That  isn't  love.  It's  just  lies — lies — " 

He  jumped  up.  "Nina,  stop  it!  You're 
being  hysterical.  You're  going  to  ruin 
everything  if  you  go  on  this  way.  After 
all,  marriage  is  a  lifetime  proposition 
— and  we  haven't  known  each  other 
very  long.  We  could  have  gone  on  as 
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we  were;  we  were  having  a  good 
time — " 

His  voice  softened;  he  moved  as  if 
to  put  his  arm  around  me.  I  twisted 
away  from  him,  fell  back  on  the  couch. 
"We'll  talk  it  over  some  other  time," 
he  said  coaxingly.  "Tomorrow,  when 
you  feel  better.  It's  better  that  I  go 
now,  Nina,  and  give  you  time  to  pull 
yourself  together.  We  don't  want  to 
spoil  things  by  shouting  at  each 
other — " 

He  was  moving  toward  the  door.  He 
paused  on  the  threshold,  and  then  he 
walked  out.  I  didn't  hear  the  car  start, 
go  down  the  street.  I  was  oblivious  to 
everything  around  me,  numb  with  the 
shock  of  realization.  My  mind  churned 
tortuously,  unceasingly,  going  back  to 
the  first  time  I'd  seen  Chris  at  the 
office,  over  every  meeting;  his  every 
word,  every  phrase  turned  up  in  its 
chaos,  like  chips  coming  to  the  top  in 
a  whirlpool.  "My  darling  Nina  .  .  . 
Be  happy  .  .  .  don't  want  my  dearest 
to  be  troubled  ...  to  love  is  to  live 
.  .  ."  And  now — "We  could  have  gone 
on  as  we  were;  we  were  having  a  good 
time."  A  good  time.  That  was  what  it 
had  been  to  Chris.  I  knew  that  now. 
He  was  the  sort  of  person  who  en- 
joys playing  out  emotional  dramas  as 
other  people  enjoy  the  movies.  He 
knew  all  the  words,  the  little  tender 
gestures;  he  was  expert  at  them,  prac* 
tised  .  .  .  Not  that  that  mattered.  He 
was  still  life  to  me;  he  was  everything. 

I  wasn't  aware  of  time  passing.  I 
remember  now  that  I  knew  vaguely 
that  the  telephone  was  ringing,  long 
and  insistently,  but  I  wasn't  really 
conscious  of  hearing  it  then.  I  heard 
it  as  one  hears  outside  noises  when  in 
a  deep  sleep.  It  became  part  of  a 
dream,  a  nightmare  in  which  Chris 
was  calling  me  long  distance.  Never- 
theless, it  must  have  been  the  tele- 
phone that  brought  me  to  myself,  be- 
cause I  was  conscious  of  myself, 
presently,  of  the  room  around  me.  I 
shook  my  head  dully.  My  eyes  ached; 
they'd  been  fixed  straight  ahead  of 
me,  upon  the  familiar  wall,  the  pic- 
ture with  the  girl  and  the  sheaf  of 
wheat,  my  father's  desk  below  it,  with 
its  shiny  brass-knobbed  drawers.  In 
the  bottom  drawer  there  was  a  gun — 

One  sharp  thought  cut  into  the  tur- 
moil in  my  mind:  "I  wouldn't  do 
that — "  and  in  the  next  instant  I  knew 
that  I  would.  Like  a  sleepwalker  I 
rose,  walked  over  to  the  desk.  I  opened 
the  drawer  and  took  out  the  gun,  feel- 
ing the  steel  heavy,  cool,   soothing  in 


my  hand.  I  could  do  it.  I  didn't  have  to 
suffer.  I  didn't  have  to  face  life  without 
Chris,  didn't  have  to  face  everyone  .  .  . 

I  stood  turning  the  gun  in  my 
hands,  knowing  that  there  was  no 
hurry,  knowing  that  I  wouldn't  lose 
my  nerve.  I  found  a  kind  of  triumph, 
and  exaltation  in  knowing  that  I  had 
the   courage  to   kill  myself. 

The  doorbell  rang.  I  listened — and  I 
was  so  apart  from  myself  now  that  I 
could  see  myself,  Nina  Staples,  stand- 
ing there,  listening.  Then  I  put  the  gun 
down  on  the  radio  and  went  to  the 
door. 

Chris.  I  looked  up  at  him  wordlessly, 
unbelievingly.  It  couldn't  be  true.  He 
hadn't  come  back  to  say  that  he  was 
sorry.  The  joy  I  dared  not  believe  died 
unborn.  "I  forgot  my  cigarette  case," 
he  said. 

"Oh.  It's  on  the  radio."  He  walked 
past  me,  picked  up  the  case.  A  faint 
cold  wonder  crossed  my  mind.  He 
could  come  back,  after  that  dreadful 
scene  we'd  had,  for  his  expensive  little 
gadget  .  .  . 

I  heard  his  sharp  exclamation.  "Nina 
— there's  a  gun  here!"  And  something 
in  his  voice  made  it  suddenly  easy  for 
me  to  talk. 

"I  know.  I  feel  safer  with  it  around." 

"But  I  didn't  see  it  before,  this 
evening." 

I  walked  over,  coldly  deadly  calm 
now,  picked  up  the  gun,  almost  care- 
lessly. My  voice,  too,  was  careless.  "Of 
course  it  was.  Dad  was  cleaning  it  this 
afternoon."  I  even  smiled  a  little. 

"Oh,"  said  Chris.  And  he  looked  re- 
lieved. "Well — goodnight,  Nina."  He 
moved  toward  the  door. 

I  put  down  the  gun.  I  was  between 
it  and  him  now.  "Can't  you  stay  a  little 
while?" 

He  paused  uneasily.  "Nina,  you  know 
it's  best  that  I  don't — " 

I  felt  stronger  than  he  now,  and  for 
that  reason  I  could  beg,  as  I  wouldn't 
have  begged  before.  "At  least  you 
could  kiss  me  goodby." 

He  hesitated,  held  out  his  arms,  and 
I  walked  into  them.  His  kiss  was  like 
so  much  leather  against  my  lips. 
"That's  not  the  way  you  used  to  kiss 
me,  Chris."  . 

He  felt  more  confident  with  his  arms 
around  me.  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes,  read 
there  his  decision  to  tell  the  truth.  "I'm 
sorry,  Nina.  I  can't  pretend  what  I 
don't  feel." 

"And  you  don't  love  me." 

He  tried  to  keep  the  impatience  out 
of  his  voice.  "Nina,  we've  been  all  over 
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that.  What's  the  use  of  re-hashing  .  .  ." 
He  dropped  his  arms,  backed  off, 
reached  for  the  doorknob.  "I'll  see  you 
tomorrow,"    he   concluded   placatingly. 

I  moved  swiftly  back,  picked  up  the 
gun.  "You're  not  going,  Chris." 

"Nina — put  down  that  gun."  He  tried 
to  sound  commanding,  but  his  voice 
shook. 

"I  lied,"  I  said.  "Dad  wasn't  cleaning 
the  gun.  I  took  it  out  to  kill  myself. 
But  now  I  think  I'll  kill  you  first." 

"Nina,  that's  murder — " 

" — because  'to  love  is  to  live'.  You 
said  that,  remember?  If  you  don't  love 
me  any  more,  then  we've  both  lost 
love,  and  there's  no  point  in  living,  is 
there,  Chris?" 

"Nina — "  His  hands  jerked  convul- 
sively. "We  don't  know  what  we're 
saying.  Of  course  I  love  you.  I  always 
have —  Put  that  thing  down  and  let 
me  hold  you — " 

T  REACHED  behind  me,  put  the  gun 
*■  on  the  radio,  took  one  measured  step 
toward  him.  His  arms  came  around  me 
in  frantic  haste;  I  could  feel  their  ten- 
sion, read  his  thoughts  as  clearly  as  if 
they'd  been  printed  words.  He  was  ter- 
rified for  his  life;  he  was  afraid  to  risk 
a  struggle.  He  compromised  with  kiss- 
ing me.  And  that  kiss — it  was  hot  and 
hard  and  fervent.  A  fine  piece  of  acting 
— like  all  of  his  kisses. 

It  was  the  kiss  that  woke  me.  I  wasn't 
cold  and  deadly  calm  any  more;  I  was 
hot  with  shame,  and  just  plain  sick. 
Revolted.  I  flinched  as  from  a  loath- 
some thing;  through  waves  of  nausea 
I  heard  my  voice  saying  flatly  over  and 
over,  "Get  out.  Oh,  get  out — get  out — " 

Another  voice  echoed  mine.  "Get 
out!"  A  man's  voice,  Lanny's.  Lanny 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

Chris  went.  I  sank  down  on  the 
couch,  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 
They  were  cold  and  wet  with  perspir- 
ation, and  they  shook  as  I  pressed  them 
against  my  face,  trying  to  keep  the 
sickness  back.  And  I  was  cold  all  over 
again — with  horror  at  myself.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  know  that  you  have 
been  mad,  even  for  a  little  while. 

I  heard  Lanny  cross  the  room.  He 
picked  up  the  gun,  took  it  over  to  the 
desk,  and  the  desk  drawer  shut  on  it 
with  a  disgusted  little  slam.  Then  he 
said  conversationally  as  if  nothing  un- 
usual had  happened,  "I  got  your  note 
yesterday,  and  the  ring,  and  took  the 
next  train  out  of  Maxwell.  I  just  got, 
in  this  evening,  and  I  tried  to  call  you, 
but  you  didn't  answer.  Thought  I'd 
take  a  chance  on  coming  over — " 

I  looked  up  at  him.  His  face  was 
completely  without  expression,  but  I 
knew  that  he  must  have  seen  most  of 
what  had  gone  between  me  and  Chris. 
"I  was  out  of  my  mind,"  I  whispered. 

"I  guess  you  were.  Was  that  the 
man?" 

"Yes.  I — I  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, Lanny.  You  were  gone,  and — " 

He  laughed  shortly.  "You  don't  have 
to  tell  me,  Nina.  I  had  a  hunch,  week? 
ago,  maybe  before  it  even  started.  Once 
I  got  up  to  Maxwell,  away  from  you, 
I  started  thinking  about  you.  Maybe 
the  first  real  thinking  about  you  I'd 
ever  done.  Always  before  I'd  thought 
about  us.  And  I  began  to  realize  how 
much  of  your  living  I'd  done  for  you. 
I  mean,  I  was  the  one  who  did  the 
thinking  and  the  planning;  all  you 
did  was  agree  to  it.  And  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  I  didn't  even  know  what 
sort  of  person  you  were  without  me. 
I  wasn't  surprised  when  your  letters 
changed — " 

He  caught  my  look,  and  he  nodded 
grimly.  "Oh,  yes,  they  changed.   They 


were  shorter,  and  they  weren't  spon- 
taneous. They  were  made-up  love 
letters.  For  that  matter,  your  letters 
never  were  much.  You  didn't  love  me, 
Nina.    You  just  let  me  love  you." 

I  blinked,  and  opened  my  mouth  and 
closed  it  again  without  speaking.  This 
was  Lanny,  upon  whom  I'd  always  de- 
pended, who'd  always  watched  out  for 
me  and  taken  care  of  me,  held  me  pro- 
tectively close.  And  now  he  was  stand- 
ing apart  from  me,  judging  me.  "You 
don't  love  me  any  more,"  I  said  won- 
deringly. 

He  threw  up  his  hands.  "Of  course 
I  love  you!  But  I  don't  want  you  for  a 
minute — not  unless  you  decide  to  grow 
up  and  be  somebody.  You've  got  to 
think  for  yourself,  Nina,  and  learn  to 
judge  and  to  evaluate.  Then,  if  you 
love  someone,  you'll  have  something  to 
give.  Then  you'll  want  to  give;  you 
won't  be  just  content  to  be  petted  and 
cooed  over — "  He  laughed  helplessly. 
"Oh,  lord,  here  I  am,  telling  you  what 
to  do  again — " 

Right  then  I  could  have  smoothed 
things  over  between  us.  He  was  laugh- 
ing a  little  at  himself  .  .  .  But  it 
wouldn't  have  been  right.  Even  if  he 
loved  me  too  much  to  take  his  own  ad- 
vice, I  had  to  take  it.  I  had  to  be  honest 
with  him,  give  him  my  true  thoughts 
.  .  .  and  that  was,  after  all,  what  he 
really  wanted. 

"I  know  what  you  mean  by  wanting 
to  give,"  I  said.  "You  see,  I  was  in 
love,  really,  with  the  person  I  thought 
Chris  was."  My  heart  turned  over  at 
the  hurt  in  his  face,  but  I  went  dog- 
gedly on.  "And  I'm  glad  of  it,  Lanny. 
I  hope  you'll  be  glad  of  it  some  day. 
Chris  turned  out  to  be  nobody — but 
even  if  I  was  just  in  love  with  a  shad- 
ow, at  least  I  found  out  what  it  was 
like  to  love,  as  you  know  loving.  Some 
day  I — you — "  I  couldn't  finish,  but  he 
knew  what  I  meant. 

He  sat  down  beside  me,  took  my 
hands  in  his.  His  hands  were  shaking 
a  little,  but  he  managed  a  grin.  "Some 
day,"  he  repeated.  "Do  you  think  it  will 
be  long?" 

I  didn't  smile.  I  looked  back  at  him 
soberly,  studying  him,  this  stranger  I'd 
known  all  my  life.  My  heart  failed  at 
the  thought  of  all  that  he  was,  all  that 
he  offered  me,  and  I  could  have  wept 
with  humility.  "No,"  I  said  steadily, 
"I'm  sure  it  won't  be  long." 
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With  My  Blessing 

(Continued  from,  page  27) 

shoulder.  "Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Kern,"  he 
remarked.  "Your  daughter  is  rather 
hard  to  convince."  He  pulled  Grace 
down  into  his  arms. 

It  was  a  long  kiss  and  I  occupied 
myself  with  some  cracks  on  the  ceil- 
ing until  it  was  over.  After  that,  Grace 
said  nothing  more  about  not  being  in 
love.  They  were  talking  about  marriage 
when  I  finally  left  them  alone  and  I 
could  hear  Grace  saying  anxiously, 
"But  what  about  Mother?  You  know 
I  can't  just  go  off  like  that — " 

"Grace  Kern,"  I  shouted  back  from 
the  stairs,  "I've  been  wanting  to  get 
rid  of  you  for  eight  years,  so  don't  try 
to  make  me  your  excuse  now.  You're 
not  the  only  child  I've  got." 

BUT  I  was  pretty  depressed  when  I 
sat  down  in  my  room  to  think  things 
over  by  myself.  It  wasn't  as  easy  as 
all  that.  Maybe  I  did  have  other  chil- 
dren, but  not  one  of  them  was  like 
Grace.  What  was  that  old  saying?  Two 
parents  can  support  a  dozen  children, 
but  a  dozen  children  can't  take  care  of 
two  parents.  It  was  going  to  be  some- 
thing like  that.  I  couldn't  picture  either 
Sue  or  Jon  or  Amy  expressing  any 
eagerness  to  help  support  mother.  Help 
support  mother.  My  mouth  twisted 
with  distaste  at  the  phrase.  Not  so  long 
ago  every  one  of  them  had  been  de- 
pendent on  me,  proud  of  their  career 
woman,  and  now  I  would  have  to  see 
annoyance  and  distress  in  their  faces 
at  the  idea  of  helping  me  financially. 
Not  a  very  agreeable  sight  for  anyone 
— let  alone  a  mother. 

I  had  worked  myself  into  a  fine  state 
of  self-pity  before  I  tardily  remem- 
bered that  it  wouldn't  get  us  any- 
where. The  best  thing  to  do,  I  finally 
decided,  would  be  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  get  right  down  to  busi- 
ness. So  the  next  day  when  Grace 
came  home  from  work  at  dinner  time, 
she  found  the  whole  family  assembled 
there,  waiting  for  her. 

"Well,  Mother,"  Jon  said  impatiently, 
"Grace  is  here  now,  so  you  can  tell  us 
what  it's  all  about." 

I  smiled  at  him  and  at  my  daughters. 
"It's  very  simple,"  I  replied  calmly. 
"Grace  is  going  to  be  married." 

The  atom  bomb  dropping  into  my 
livingroom  couldn't  have  created  more 
of  a  disturbance  than  this  simple  an- 
nouncement. When  it  was  finally  quiet 
enough  to  speak  again,  I  went  on,  "And 
now  I'm  the  problem." 

"Problem,  Mother?"  they  puzzled. 

But  I  could  see  understanding  in 
their  eyes  even  before  I  explained  that 
Grace  would  have  to  quit  her  job  to 
go  with  Larry.  Even  before  I  reminded 
them  that  the  money  Grace  and  Larry 
were  able  to  send  me  every  week 
would  not  be  enough  to  live  on,  I  could 
see  them  exchanging  uneasy  looks. 

Then  they  all  began  to  speak  at  once. 
It  wasn't  that  they  weren't  willing  to 
help,  they  all  chimed  in,  but,  after  all, 
they  did  have  their  own  families.  I 
had  always  been  Grace's  responsibility 
and  it  didn't  seem  very  fair  for  her 
to  just  run  off  and  shift  the  burden 
onto  them.  And,  besides,  Grace  had 
been  fooled  once  before.  How  did  she 
know  that  this  affair  wouldn't  turn  out 
just  like  the  other? 

I  glanced  at  Grace  when  they  started 
to  probe  her  about  Larry.  She  sat  there 
silently,  her  face  white  and  set.  I  tried 
to  conceal  the  bitterness  in  my  heart 
as  I  asked  dryly,  "Has  it  occurred  to 
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you  that  your  sister  is  entitled  to  just 
as  much  happiness  as  the  rest  of  you?" 

They  looked  shocked,  as  though  I 
had  said  something  indecent,  and  as- 
sured me  that  they  were  all  as  anxious 
as  I  for  Grace  to  be  happy.  "But,  after 
all,  Mother,"  Amy  added,  "you  come 
first.  It's  you  we're  most  anxious 
about." 

"If  you're  so  anxious  about  me,"  I 
retorted,  "then  make  things  less  dif- 
ficult for  Grace.  There's  nothing  in 
the  world  I  want  more  than  this  mar- 
riage." 

"Well,  Mother,"  Jon  said  in  the 
kindly  patronizing  tone  I  hated,  "that's 
not  very  practical." 

"Really,"  Sue  declared  abruptly,  "I 
don't  see  what  all  this  fuss  is  about. 
The  thing  to  do  is  for  Mother  to  go 
live  with  Grace." 

And  because  I  had  been  secretly 
wishing  for  the  same  solution,  I 
answered  all  the  more  acidly,  "I  didn't 
go  to  live  with  you,  Sue,  when  you 
were  married — or  with  Amy  and  Jon 
when  they  were.  A  young  married 
couple  should  start  in  on  its  own." 

You  hypocrite!  I  accused  myself  in- 
wardly. In  spite  of  those  high-sounding 
phrases  you  know  you'd  run  if  they 
asked  you.  And  Grace  can't,  I  suppose, 
because  Larry  hasn't  said  he  was  will- 
ing .  .  .  Not  that  I  blame  him.  No  man 
wants  to  take  on  a  mother-in-law 
along  with  a  wife. 

The  embarrassing  silence  that  fol- 
lowed my  last  statement  was  finally 
broken  by  Amy.  "We  really  should 
talk  it  over  more,"  she  put  in  nerv- 
ously, and  they  all  took  up  the  cry. 
"Yes,  we  really  should  talk  it  over 
more." 

Grace  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "Yes, 
do  talk  it  over,"  she  said  coldly  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

The  rest  of  the  children  left  a  few 
minutes  later,  promising  to  get  in  touch 
with  me  as  soon  as  they  could  decide 
how  to  manage  the  whole  situation.  I 
nodded,  glad  to  see  them  go,  but  know- 
ing how  little  the  promise  was  worth. 

I"  ARRY  arrived  soon  afterward.  He 
■Li  held  a  little  jeweler's  box  in  his 
hand,  and,  realizing  what  it  was,  I 
quickly  left  them  alone.  Half  an  hour 
later  I  looked  up  from  my  book,  sud- 
denly aware  that  their  voices  had  been 
getting  steadily  louder.  As  soon  as  I 
opened  the  door  of  my  room,  I  realized 
they  were  quarreling.  Shamelessly,  I 
eavesdropped. 

"I  can't,"  Grace  was  almost  shouting 
at  him.  "I've  told  you  again  and  again 
why  I  can't.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
understand  that  it's  impossible  to  leave 
here  under  those  conditions.  They'd 
make  her  miserable." 

"Isn't  it  time  that  you  started  to 
lead  your  own  life?"  Larry  demanded 
fiercely.  "Once  you  left,  they'd  have 
no  other  choice  but  to  help,  and  your 
mother  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you 
so.  Can't  you  see  that  your  trying  to 
make  a  martyr  of  yourself  doesn't 
make  her  happy?  She  wants  you  to 
go  with  me." 

"Oh,  what's  the  use!  You  won't  even 
try  to  understand.  If  only  you'd  be 
reasonable,  I'd  talk  to  them  and  try  to 
make  them  see  my  point.  Then  later 
on  I  could  join   you." 

"I  know  you,  Grace.  If  you  don't 
come  now,  you  won't  ever.  And  it's 
got  to  be  now  or  never." 

"Alright  then,  it's^iever!"  she  cried 
angrily.  m 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  the  next 
sound  I  heard  was  the  slamming  of  a 
door.  When  I  marched  into  the  living- 
room,  Grace  stood  there  alone,  looking 


Bearer  of  a  historic  1000-year-old  Norman  name,  the  Countess  de 
Petiteville  is  active  in  the  French  Red  Cross  and  in  the  cultural  life 
of  Paris.  She  has  a  fine,  cameo  type  of  beauty,  with  dazzling  white 
skin.  "The  1-Minute  Mask  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  gives  my 
skin  a  clearer,  brighter  look,"  she  says.  "Makes  it  feel  smoother!" 


.      \beauty 


The  Countess  says:  ''The  Mask  refreshes  my  skin,  gives  it  a  more  wide-awake  look!" 

Make  your  skin  look  lovelier  —  in  one  minute! 

Follow  the  Countess  de  Petiteville's  beauty  lead!  Mask  your  face —  . 
all  but  eyes — with  luxurious  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 

The  Mask  works  by  what  skin  specialists  call  "keratolytic"  action. 
It  has  the  power  to  loosen  and  dissolve  bits  of  chapped,  curling  skin 
and  dirt  particles !  After  one  minute,  tissue  off  the  Mask.  Off  comes 
loosened  debris,  too! 

Your  "re-styled"  complexion 
looks  so  much  clearer  and  fresher 
.  .  .  feels  so  much  softer !  And  all  in 
just  one  minute! 

A  quick,  light  powder  base,  too!" 

"/  use  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  another  ivay, 
too — as  a  poivder  base.  It  goes  on  so  smoothly 
—holds  powder  so  well!"  says  the  Countess. 

Get  a  BIG  jar  of  glamour-making  Masks! 
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NEW  m  PUN  for 
/HARRIED  WOMEN 

A  DRESS 
for  YOU 

for  Ordering  Only 
3  dresses  for  Friends 


Mail  CouporfToday 
for  FREE  Samples 


Read  this  thrilling  news! 
|  You  don't  pay  one  penny 
:%.  ever,  for  your  choice  of  gor- 
/      geous  new  dress  in  your  own 
favorite  style,  size  and  color. 
Select  your  dress  from  more 
than  100  newest  Harford 
Frocks  styles — and  it's 
yours  just  for  sending  orders 
for  only  3  dresses  for  your 
friends,  neighbors,  or  mem- 
bers of  your  family.  That's 
all !  Not  one  cent  to  pay  now 
or  any  other  time — every- 
thing supplied  without  cost ! 

Experience  Not  Needed 
—Use  Spare  Time 

Imagine  showing  your  friends 
and  neighbors  a  vast  complete 
selection  of  gorgeous,  exquisitely- 
designed  Harford  Frocks — more 
than  100  styles,  all  sizes,  and 
scores  of  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  season's  latest  colors 
and  patterns — as  well  as  hosiery,  lingerie,  sportswear, 
suits,  coats,  children's  wear,  etc.  Your  friends  and 
neighbors  will  be  eager  to  give 
you  their  orders  when  they  see 
the  beauty  of  the  styles,  the 
huge  selection,  and  learn  the 
LOW  MONEY-SAVING 
PRICES.  And  for  sending  or- 
ders, for  only  3  dresses  at  the 
low  regular  prices,  YOU  CAN  A 
SELECT  YOUR  OWN  DRESS? 
TO  BE  SENT  TOYOV  without 
-paying  one  cent  for  it!  And  this 
thrilling  plan  does  not  stop  with 
only  one  dress!  You  can  go  right 
on  getting  dress  after  dress,  until 
you  have  a  complete  wardrobe! 
Gorgeous  Style  Prcsenta- 
-  tion  Sent  FREE! 
Mail  Coupon  Below 
Yes — we  send  you  gorgeous  presen- 
tation showing  scores  of  latest 
fashions  with  actual  sample  fabrics 
Id  dresses,  lingerie,  children's  wear, 
sportswear,  suits,  coats,  etc.  Due  to 
present  conditions  we  may  not  be 
able  to  send  your  Style  Presenta- 
tion at  once — but  rush  coupon  be- 
low now  to  place  your  name  on  our 
llHt  and  o'-  iiirione  the  llr.st  to  receive 
the  new  Style  Line  when  available. 
No  money  needed.  Don't  iiiIhs  this 
opportunity  to  get  complete  ward- 
robe for  yourself — with  chance  to 
earn  up  to  $22.00  In  a  week  cash 
besides.  Mall  coupon  now. 

HARFORD  FROCKS,  INC. 
Dept.B9001,Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

^   HARFORD  FROCKS,  INC. 

Dcpt.BSOOl, Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

J  want  to  gat  a  dress  for  myself 

for  ordering  .'f  dresses  for  friends,  or  members  of 

my  family.  Please  rueh  me  the  new  Harford  Frocks 

01  .  ir    Presentation  FREE  as  soon  as  possible. 

Nome 

Address 

<  ■ ,  t  .  State 

My  A  
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down  at  the  ring  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand  with  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

"He's  gone,"  she  said. 

"Why?" 

"He  was  offered  a  job  on  the  West 
Coast,"  she  answered  dully.  "He  bought 
a  car — and  the  ring — and  he  wanted 
me  to  go  with  him  and  be  married  there 
as  soon  as  wj  could.  He  wouldn't  listen 
when  I  told  him  I  couldn't." 

She  turned  to  me  with  the  look  of  a 
little  girl  asking  sympathy  for  a  bruised 
knee,  but  I  steeled  myself  against  the 
pleading  in  her  eyes  and  managed  to 
outdo  even  Larry's  burst  of  anger. 
Scolding  her  soundly,  I  declared  that 
it  was  plain  foolishness  to  postpone  a 
v  adding  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  main- 
tained, as  Larry  had,  that  the  other 
children  would  help  in  spite  of  the  way 
they  talked.  "You've  had  your  turn  be- 
ing a  saint  for  the  past  eight  years  and 
it  hasn't  gotten  you  anywhere,"  I 
wound  up.  "This  might  be  the  last 
chance  you'll  have  to  lead  a  normal, 
happy  life  and  you'd  better  take  it 
while   the   taking's   good." 

BUT  Grace  went  stubbornly  to  bed, 
without  giving  me  any  hope  that 
she  had  changed  her  mind.  The  next 
day,  Sunday,  she  didn't  have  to  go  to 
work,  but  moped  around  the  house  all 
morning  long,  listless  and  unhappy, 
brightening  up  every  time  there  was  a 
footstep  in  the  hall  and  dashing  eagerly 
tc  the  phone  whenever  it  rang. 

"If  you  had  a  grain  of  sense,"  I  fin- 
ally snapped  at  her,  "you'd  get  in  touch 
with  him  yourself."  But  she  insisted 
that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  and  the 
same  arguments  were  gone  into  all 
over  again. 

"If  he  wanted  me,"  Grace  sobbed  at 
last,  "why  didn't  he  make  me  go?  He 
should  have  known  I  couldn't  leave 
after  what  the  family  said.  It  was  up 
to  him  to  do  something." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  a  cool  voice 
behind  us.  Turning,  we  saw  Larry 
rtanding  in  the  doorway. 

But  that  was  all  he  said  to  her — after 
that  one  brief  remark  he  began  to  talk 
to  me,  explaining  rapidly  that  he  had 
to  get  started  at  once  for  his  new  job — 
and  that  he  had  every  intention  of 
taking  Grace  with  him! 

"We  can  get  married  as  soon  as  we 
get  to  California,"  he  told  me.  "She 
doesn't  have  to  take  too  much  with 
her  in  the  way  of  clothes — just  enough 
to  get  along  on  until  you  send  the  rest 
of  them  out  to  her."  He  grinned  at 
both  of  us.  "It's  now  or  never,  girls — 
how  about  it?" 

"It's  now,"  I  assured  him  firmly,  be- 
fore Grace  could  get  a  word  in  edge- 
wise. "I'll  go  upstairs  this  minute  and 
pack  for  Grace."  And  I  hurried  out  of 
the  room  before  I  had  to  listen  to  a 
lot  of  objections  all  over  again,  Grace 
calling  after  me,  "Mother!  Mother, 
come  back  here!  Are  you  both  crazy?" 

What  Larry  said  to  her  after  I  left 
the  room,  I'll  never  know — I  don't  want 
to.  But  I  hoped  and  prayed,  while  I 
hastily  packed  a  bag,  that  it  was  the 
right   thing. 

And  it  was.  He  must  have  made  her 
understand  that  he  meant  his  "now  or 
never" — and  she  must  have  faced,  at 
last,  what  the  real  meaning  of  "never" 
could  be.  Anyway,  when  I  came  down- 
stairs twenty  minutes  later,  Larry 
winked  as  he  leaned  over  to  kiss  me, 
and  then  went  straight  out  to  the  car, 
leaving  a  starry-eyed  Grace  to  say 
goodbye. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  a  trail  of 
postcards  showed  me  their  route  across 
country — postcards,  and  one  telegram 
that  announced  the  wedding.  And  then, 
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•  Covermarlc,  in  cream  or  stick, 
conceals  all  skin  discoloration*— 
completely,  beautifully!  Add  powder, 
lipstick,  and  you  are  all  set  for  a 
personal  appearance— flawless,  lovely 

Covermork,  all  sKades  1,35,  3.00 
Spat-Stik,  Rve  shadss  j.25 
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10  Lovely  Pencils  "GIVEN  AWAY" 


Jut  sell  4  boxes  famous  Rosebud  Salvo  at  25  cents  a  box. 
remit  the  $1.00,  and  we  will  mail  you  Prepaid  10  lovely  fall 
length  high-grade  yellow  color  pencils  with  eraser,  red  plastic 
tip.  coal  black  No.  1  soft  lead,  with  Your  N»mo  imprinted 
on  each  pencil  in  high  gloss  Gold  FoiL  Send  No  Money. 
Order  4  salve  today.  Use  One  cent  Post  Card.  WM  mml 
pencils  and  4  salve  NOW  if  you  send  $1.00  tvith  order. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  14.  WuOPSBORu.  MARVUHu. 

REDUCE 

Easily      •      Safely      •      Sensibly 

Don't  resort  to  harsh  measures  in  order  to  rid 
yourself  of  excess  pounds.  No  need  to  use 
harmful  drugs,  appliances  or  starvation  diets 
if  you  follow  the  easy,  sensible  method  out- 
lined by  Sylvia  of  Hollywood  in  the  amazing 
book.  "No  More  Alibis!" 

"15   pounds   in   1    month!" 

Sylvia  tells  you  the  se- 
crets of  how  she  reduced 
the  famous  movie  stars. 
Follow  her  methods  and 
you  too  can  have  a  love- 
ly, slender  figure.  Away 
with  those  too  big  hips, 
thighs  and  ankles.  That 
tummy  and  other  bumps 
and  bulges.  You'll  be 
surprised  what  fun  it 
can  be!  128  pages,  with 
41  posed  illustrations. 


Now  Only   25c 


BARTHOLOMEW    HOUSE,    INC.  Dept.  RM-346 

205  E.   42nd   Street,  New  York  17,  N.   Y. 


<PAZO    WILL    RELIEVE 
THOSE  PAINFUL  SIMPLE:  PILES 


f MOTHER,  PAZO  CERTAINLY 
BROUGHT  PROMPT  RELIEF 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain, 
torture,  itching  of  simple  piles.  Re- 
member, for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given  prompt, 
comforting  relief  to  millions.  It  gives 
you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

HOW  PAZO  OINTMENT  WORKS 

1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas — relieves  pain 
and  itching.  2.  Lubricates  hardened, 
dried  parts,  helps  prevent  cracking  and 
soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling 
and  check  minor  bleeding.  4.  Provides 
quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

SPECIAL  PILE  PIPE  FOR 
EASY  APPLICATION 

Pazo  ointment  tube  has  a  specially  de- 
signed, perforated  Pile  Pipe,  making 
application  simple  and  thorough.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  wonderful  Pazo  oint- 
ment and  the  soothing,  blessed  relief 
it  gives  for  simple  piles. 

PAZO  SUPPOSITORIES  TOO! 

Some  persons,  and  many  doctors,  pre- 
fer to  use  suppositories.  So  Pazo  is  also 
made  in  handy  suppositories.  Same 
soothing  relief!  Get  Pazo  in  the  form 
you  prefer,  at  your  druggists  today. 

A  Product  el 
THE  QROVB  LABORATORIES  INC  •   St.  Louis,  Me. 


24  k.  GOLD  PLATED 

BIRTHSTONE  RING 


Select  Your  Very  Own 
Simulated  Birthstone 

January  -  Garnet 

Amethyst 

Aquamarine 

White  Sapphire 

Green  Spinel 

Alexandrite 

Ruby 

Peridot 

September-Sapphire 

October    -   Rozircon 

November-G  ol  d  'n  Sapphire 

December  -  Zircon 


February - 
March  -  - 
April    -  - 

May  -  .  -. 
June  -  - 
July-  -  - 
August 


Sweetheart  Design! 

BEAUTIFUL  Heart 
SHAPED  STONI 

LADIES  I  Wear  this 
lovely  ring  set  with  your  very  own 
Sim  ulatedBirths  tone.  Genuine24K 
Gold  Plated  Shank  in  smart,  new. 
beautiful  design  is  adjustable  —  will  fit 
Any  size  finger,  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  ACT  NOWI  Know  the 
thrill  and  satisfaction  of  owning  your  very 
own  simulated  Birthstone. 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Just  nam  e  and  month  you  were  born .  Pay 
postman  only  98c  plus  Tax  and  postage 
for  1  ring  or  $1.69  plus  Tax  for  2  rings. 

ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART 

500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
DEPT.  6-H  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 
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Be  An  ARTIST! 

Trained  Artists  Are  Capable 

of    Earning    $30 — $50 — $75 

A  Week 

Learn  at  Home  in  Your 
Spare  Time  -for  a  Fascinat- 
ing Hobby  and  Profitable 
Career  in  Commercial  Art! 


study  Art  the  W.S.... 
MERCIAL  ART,  DESIGNING.  CAR- 
TOONING all  in  ONE  complete 
home  study  course.  No  previous 
Art  experience  necessary — hundreds 
have  profited  bv  our  practical  meth- 
ods since  1914.  TWO  ART  OUT- 
FITS furnished.  Full  information 
in  FREE  BOOK,  "Art  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit."  Write  today.  STATE 
AGE.  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF 
ART,  Studio  863C,  1115— 15th 
St.,     N.    W.,    Washington    5.    D.    C. 


at  last,  a  full-fledged  letter,  with  the 
address  of  the  apartment  they  had 
managed  to  find — their  own,  new  home. 
They  had  been  lucky  enough  to  find 
one,  in  the  crowded  town  to  which  they 
had  gone,  and  Grace  was  as  pleased 
and  excited  over  it  as — oh,  as  any  new 
young  bride  should  be  over  such  happi- 
nesses. 

I  can  tell  you,  I  was  pretty  proud 
and  happy  to  be  able  to  write  back  a 
"bless  you,  my  children"  letter  in 
answer  to  that,  and  to  assure  them  both 
that  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  make 
out  beautifully  with  the  allowance  the 
other  children  had  managed  to  make 
me. 

(I  didn't  feel  it  necessary  to  add 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  allowance 
was  given  was  something  far  removed 
from  the  spirit  in  which  Grace  had 
helped  me  all  those  years.  I  wasn't 
going  to  give  Grace  another  worry 
about  me  as  long  as  I  lived,  if  I  could 
help  it.) 

AND  then,  almost  as  soon  as  I  had 
■*""•  mailed  that  letter,  feeling  just  a 
little  sorry  for  myself,  and  more  than 
a  little  lonesome,  a  telegram  came.  It 
was  signed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Collins,  and  I  chuckled  over  that  be- 
fore the  full  import  of  the  message 
dawned  on  me. 

Extra  bedroom  made  to  order  for 
permanent  visitor,  it  said.  Are  you  in- 
terested? 

Was  I  interested?  I  sat  down  in  my 
rocker  by  the  window,  that  piece  of 
yellow  paper  in  my  hand,  and  dried 
my  eyes  and  called  myself  a  senti- 
mental old  fool  for  hours.  And  I  did 
a  lot  of  thinking  in  that  time. 

Because  I  suddenly  knew,  you  see, 
that  this  was  what  Larry  had  intended 
all  the  time.  I  might  have  known  that 
I  could  have  trusted  Larry;  I  might 
have  known  that  it  was  mean  of  me 
even  to  wonder,  for  a  moment,  why  he 
hadn't  suggested  that  I  come  and  live 
with  them  after  they  were  married. 
He  was  wiser  than  I,  Larry  was.  He 
had  known  what  I  hadn't  been  able  to 
realize — that  Grace  must  tear  off  the 
unhappy  bonds  of  the  past  herself — 
must  really  break  free  before  she  and 
Larry  could  be  happy  together.  And 
forcing  her  to  choose  between  us, 
Larry  had  accomplished  just  that — he 
had  made  her  free  herself,  voluntarily 
and  under  her  own  power. 

I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  went  upstairs 
to  look  around — to  plan  where  and  how 
to  dispose  of  the  furniture,  to  decide 
which  of  my  things  I'd  want  to  take 
along,  which  leave  behind.  It  wasn't 
every  mother  who  acquired  such  a  sat- 
isfactory son-in-law,  I  mused.  I  was 
lucky.  Grace  was  luckier.  It  must  have 
been  hard  on  Larry — because  I  knew 
that  he  liked  me  a  lot — to  keep  quiet, 
not  to  say  anything  about  my  future. 
But  in  doing  so,  he  had  secured  his  own 
happiness,  and  Grace's. 

This  wasn't  the  time  for  self-con- 
gratulation, I  know,  but  I  couldn't  re- 
sist giving  myself  a  little.  After  all,  it 
wasn't  every  mother  who  could  have 
gone  out,  as  I  did  that  night  at  the 
movies,  and  picked — without  a  second's 
hesitation — her  favorite  son-in-law-to- 
be  out  of  a  crowd  of  complete  strangers. 
Guiltily,  I  smothered  the  recollection 
that  it  had  been  Larry,  after  all,  who 
had  picked  me.  I  had  encouraged  him, 
and  I  had  brought  him  home  to  Grace, 
and  that  had  been  that!  I  was  content. 

My  trunks  are  in  the  hall,  now,  wait- 
ing for  the  expressman.  My  train  leaves 
tomorrow.  And  I'll  be  on  my  way  to 
share  that  happiness,  to  contribute 
what   I  can  to   it. 


"Sensible  girl,"  you  say?  "And 
practical,  too,"  we  add!  For 
here  is  another  woman  who  has 
discovered  that  Midol  can  help 
see  her  through  the  menstrual 
period  physically  and  mentally 
carefree.  One  who  has  learned 
that  by  taking  Midol,  much  of 
menstruation's  functional  pain 
is  often  avoided. 

Midol  tablets  are  offered 
specifically  to  relieve  functional 
periodic  pain.  They  contain  no 
opiates,  yet  act  quickly  in  these 
three  ways  bringing  fast,  needed 
relief  from  pain  and  discomfort: 
Ease  Cramps — Soothe  Headache — 
Stimulate  mildly  whenyou're'  'Blue.' ' 

Try  Midol  next  time — at  first 
sign  of  "regular"  pain — seehow 
comfortably  you  go  through 
those  trying  days.  Ask  for  Midol 
at  your  drugstore. 


used  more  than  all 

other  products  offered  exchisively 

to  relieve  menstrual  suffering 

CRAMPS -HEADACHE -"BLUES" 
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ARE  IGNORANCE  AND  FALSE  MODESTY 


Every  wife  should  know  these 
Intimate  Physical  Facts! 


There  comes  a  time  in  many  married 
women's  lives  when  their  husbands  start 
showing  an  insufferable  indifference.  And 
yet  the  wife  often  has  no  one  but  herself 
to  blame.  False  modesty  has  kept  her 
from  consulting  her  Doctor.  Or  she  very 
foolishly  has  followed  old-fashioned  and 
wrong  advice  of  friends. 

Too  many  married  women  still  do  not 
realize  how  important  douching  often  is 
to  intimate  feminine  cleanliness,  charm, 
health  and  marriage  happiness.  And 
what's  more  important — they  may  not 
know  about  this  newer,  scientific  method 
of  douching  with — zonite. 

No  other  type  liquid  antiseptic  tested  is 
SO  POWERFUL  yet  SO  HARMLESS 

No  well-informed  woman  would  think  of 
using  weak,  homemade  solutions  of  salt, 
soda  or  vinegar  for  the  douche.  These 
DO  not  and  can  not  give  the  germicidal 
and  deodorizing  action  of  zonite. 


Zom'te 

FOR    NEWER 

feminine  Ayaiene 


No  other  type  liquid  antiseptic-germicide 
for  the  douche  of  all  those  tested  is  SO 
powerful  yet  so  safe  to  delicate  tissues. 
zonite  positively  contains  no  carbolic 
acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury;  no  creosote. 
zonite  is  non-poisonous,  non-irritating, 
non-burning.  Despite  its  great  strength — 
you  can  use  it  as  directed  as  often  as  you 
wish  without  risk  of  injury. 

Zonite  principle  discovered  by 
famous  Surgeon  and  Chemist 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It's  so  powerfully 
effective  no  germs  of  any  kind  tested  have 
ever  been  found  that  it  will  not  kill  on 
contact.  You  know  it's  not  always  pos- 
sible to  contact  all  the  germs  in  the  tract 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  zonite  im- 
mediately kills  every  reachable  germ  and 
keeps  them  from  multiplying. 

Buy  zonite  today.  Any  drugstore. 

FREE! 

For   frank   discussion   of    intimate 

physical  facts — mail  this  coupon  to 

Zonite  Products,  Dept.  RM-30,   370 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 

and  receive  enlightening  free  booklet 

edited  by  several  eminent  Gynecologists. 
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Fine  Beginning 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

for  about  1  hour  saute  onion,  celery, 
parsley  and  carrot  lightly  in  fat  and 
add.  Continue  cooking  until  lentils  are 
tender.  Run  half  of  them  through  a 
sieve,  leaving  the  rest  whole.  Liquid 
in  which  ham  or  beef  has  been  cooked 
may  be  used  in  place  of  water  and  will 
result  in  a  richer  more  flavorsome  soup. 
This  same  basic  recipe  may  be  used  for 
soups  made  of  dried  peas,  navy  beans, 
black  or  lima  beans,  and  any  of  them 
may  be  garnished  with  minced  parsley 
or  celery  leaves,  grated  hard-cooked 
egg,  lemon  slices,  diced  or  sliced  sau- 
sages or  frankfurters. 

Onion  Soup 

4      cups  thinly  sliced  onions 

3  tablespoons   butter   or   substitute 
"Yi  teaspoon  pepper 

4  cups  bouillon  or  soup  stock 
Salt  to  taste 
Grated  cheese 

Saute  onions  sprinkled  with  pepper 
in  butter  until  they  are  a  rich  brown. 
Add  the  liquid  and  salt,  cover  and 
simmer  one  hour.  Pour  into  individual 
soup  heat  proof  dishes.  Sprinkle  each 
with  cheese,  brown  lightly  under 
broiler  flame  and  serve  with  soda 
crackers. 

Peanut  Butter  Snacks 
(to  serve  with  soup) 

6      large  shredded   wheat  biscuits 

Vz  cup  peanut  butter 

%  cup  diced  bacon 

Cut  biscuits  into  thirds.    Remove  top 

round.    Spread  with  peanut  butter  and 

sprinkle    with    diced    bacon.     Bake,  in 

slow     oven      (325°    F.)      15     minutes. 

Lots  of  other  spreads  can  be  used 
on  bases  like  the  shredded  wheat  bis- 
cuits or  plain  salted  biscuits  to  be 
served  with  soup.  Let  your  choice  de- 
pend on  the  richness  or  thinness  of  the 
soup  you're  serving,  and  try  apple 
butter,  any  kind  of  sliceable  cheese 
cut  thin  and  broiled  for  a  few  seconds 
until  lightly  brown,  or  one  of  the 
dozens  of  things  you  can  do  with 
chopped  egg  combinations,  using  olives 
or  anchovies  with  the  egg,  for  instance, 
and  moistening  with  a  touch  of  mayon- 
naise or  salad  dressing. 


RESERVE  YOUR  COPY 

OF  NEXT  MONTH'S  RADIO  MIRROR 

TODAY 

Paper  restrictions  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  print  enough 
copies  of  RADIO  MIRROR  to 
go  round  these  days.  The  best 
way  to  make  sure  that  you  get 
every  issue  is  to  buy  your  copy 
from  the  same  newsdealer  each 
month  and  tell  him  to  save 
RADIO  MIRROR  for  you  regu- 
larly. Place  a  standing  order 
with  your  dealer — don't  risk 
disappointment. 


A  Very  Nice  Young  Man 

how  we  got  the  ink  to  write  out  our 
penny  postcards. 

When  we  left  San  Bernardino  a  few 
months  later  to  try  our  luck  nearer 
Hollywood,  we  left  behind  us  a  welter 
of  debts.  (Which  are  now  all  paid,  but 
one.)  I  hope  that  a  certain  grocery  man 
will  read  this  story  and  write  to  us — 
Sam  Kalinsky  was  (I  think)  his  name. 
For  months  he  had  let  us  charge 
groceries,  saying  that  because  of  the 
two  children  in  our  family  he  couldn't 
let  us  starve;  and  then,  a  couple  of 
years  later  when  we  could  pay  him  at 
last,  he  had  disappeared  completely 
from  the  neighborhood.  We  have  sent 
friends  to  ask  his  whereabouts,  but  no 
one  seems  to  know.  And  now  we 
Jostyns  are  more  than  able  to  finally 
repay  him  for  his  kindness,  wherever 
he  may  be. 

We  re-settled  in  San  Fernando 
Valley,  a  suburb  of  Hollywood;  and 
here  we  began  another  miserable 
stretch  of  rent-owing  and  bill-owing. 
Jay  was  working,  it's  true;  but  only 
in  a  cooperative  theatrical  troupe 
that  paid  him  a  weekly  salary  of 
twelve  dollars  on  good  weeks,  and 
most  weeks  only  six.  But  again  came 
a  miracle. 

i~kNE  morning  after  Jay  had  kissed 
"  me  goodbye  and  gone  to  the  high- 
way to  wait  for  a  bus  on  his  way  to  re- 
hearsal, a  friend  of  ours  drove  up  in 
a  wild  hurry. 

It  was  True  Boardman,  now  the 
famous  radio  writer  who  has  written 
many  Silver  Theater  shows.  But  at  that 
time  he  was  just  a  frantic  young  radio 
writer  in  search  of  an  actor  to  play  in 
a  radio  recording  called  "The  Origin  of 
Superstition." 

"Where's  Jay?  I  want  him  to  try  out 
for  the  lead  in  my  radio  show,"  he 
shouted   from   his   car. 

"He's  at  Cahuenga  Boulevard,  wait- 
ing for  the  bus,"  I  shouted  back — never 
dreaming  that  this  bit  of  dialogue  was 
going  to  change  Jay's  and  my  life 
forever. 

True  drove  off,  beat  the  bus  to  Jay, 
and  carried  him  off  to  Hollywood  for 
his  first  radio  audition.  And  from  then 
on,  with  Jay's  feet  walking  a  new 
theatrical  path,  the  Jostyns  were  once 
again  on  the  right  road.  Traveling  in 
the  right  direction. 

TT  WAS  radio,  of  course.  From  then 
-1  on,  Jay  acted  only  in  radio;  and  his 
tremendous  success  led  him  into  nearly 
every  radio  show  produced  in  Holly- 
wood, and  then  led  him  to  Chicago,  and 
finally — ten  years  ago — led  him  to  New 
York  City. 

Now  he  has  only  one  regular  com- 
mitment, the  program  Mr.  District  At- 
torney, in  which  he  plays  the  lead. 
And  he  has  time  for  the  kind  of  a  life 
which  means  happiness  to  him,  to  me, 
and  to  our  two  sons  Jon  and  Josh — 
who  are  now  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and 
begging  for  a  jeep  for  their  next  Christ- 
mas present! 

We  have  our  own  home  in  Man- 
hasset  on  Long  Island,  which  is  full 
of  the  noise  and  movement  of  life. 
There  are  two  sons,  and  our  long-time 
couple  John  the  butler  and  Josephine 
the  cook,  our  dog  named  Cookie,  our 
cat  named  Bingo — they  are  just  dog 
and  cat. 

We  Jostyns  are  very  family-minded, 
and  none  of  us  cares  for  the  bright 
lights  very  much.  The  result  is  that  all 
our  friends  have  formed  the  habit  of 
coming  over  for  dinner  and  conversa- 


BARBARA  HALE 


starring   in 

RKO  RADIO  PICTURES,  INC. 

LADY  LUCK 


Loveliest  Lustre  . . .  Quick,  Clean 
. . .  with  Blended*  Vegetable  Oils 

Capture  the  beauty  of  the  stars  in  your 
hair  with  GLO-VER  Beauty  Shampoo 
— so  easy  to  use,  so  quick,  so  delight- 
fully cleansing! 

No  other  shampoo  can  adorn  your 
hair  with  lovelier  lustre,  more  natural- 
looking  sparkle  and  brilliance,  daintier 
springtime  softness^  than  GLO-VER. 
Contains'  cleansing  agents  made  from 
blended  vegetable  oils.  Rinses  out 
easily,  completely  .  .  .  not  a  trace  of 
unsightly  film!  Removes  loose  dan- 
druff— leaves  scalp  refreshingly  clean, 
hair  radiantly  manageable!  Ask  for 
GLO-VER  at  any  Drug  Store  or 
Drug  Counter  today  —  or 
mail  the  Coupon. 

Glover's,  (01  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  553,  N.Y.  I,  N.Y. 


Your  Hair  will  be  Lovelier  with 

GLO-VER 


Includes  GLO-VER  Beauty^ 
Shampoo,  Glover's  Mange  Med- 
icine and  Glover's  Imperial 
Hair  Dress — one  application  of 
each  with  easy  directions  for 
famous  Glover's  3- Way  Treat- 
ment and  FREE  booklet.  "The 
Scientific  Care  of  the  Hair." 


Send  Free  Trial  Application  package  in  plain 
wrapper  by  return  mail,  containing  3-Way  Treat- 
ment in  three  hermetically-sealed  bottles,  with  FREE 
booklet  I  enclose  lOf)  to  cover  cost  of  packaging 
and  postage. 


Name 


Address. 
City 


Please  print  plainly 


Zone         Stale 


It's  easy  to  enjoy  the  sheer,  caressing  luxury  of  pure  linen 
sheets  .  .  .  merely  launder  your  cotton  sheets  with  Linit,  the 
superior  starch  that  makes  cotton  look  and  feel  like  linen. 
Linit  is  different  .  .  .  the  thin,  fluid  Linit  mixture  pene- 
trates the  fabric,  makes  ironing  easier  and  gives  a  soft, 
smooth,  dust-resistant  finish  to  all  household  fabrics. 

Sunny  says:  It's  so  easy  to  use  Linit  .  . .  simple  directions  on  every 
package  .  .  .  for  starching  all  household  fabrics,  curtains,  cotton 
dresses,  children's  clothes  .  .  .  even  daintiest  underthings  are  re- 
stored to  "newness"  by  light  Linit  starching.  ©Corn  Products  SalesCo. 


. . .  adds 
the  "finishing  touch' 


tion  .  .  .  which  is  our  idea  of  the  good 
life. 

Around  the  house,  Jay  is  not  even 
remotely  "Mr.  District  Attorney."  Both 
he  and  I  wear  slacks  when  we're  spend- 
ing a  day  home  together;  and  he  usually 
puts  in  a  large  part  of  his  time  being 
a  fix-it  man  around  the  house — garden- 
ing, painting  porch  furniture,  building 
needed  shelves,  or  mending  broken 
lamps. 

We  start  the  day  with  an  early 
and  simple  breakfast — usually  fruit 
juice,  toast,  and  coffee;  and  on  the  days 
when  neither  of  us  has  anything  press- 
ing to  do,  Jay  usually  takes  me  to 
lunch  at  some  little  inn  around  Long 
Island — one  of  those  delightful  pictur- 
esque places. 

TIOME  again,  we're  quite  likely  to  re- 
-*--*-  hearse  a  play  that  we're  planning 
on  putting  on  for  some  of  our  friends 
some  night  soon,  using  our  tiny  theater 
in  our  playroom  for  the  purpose.  And 
on  quiet  evenings,  after  a  big  dinner 
with  our  sons,  we  both  go  to  bed  early 
and  read  voraciously — Jay  reading 
stacks  of  the  most  exciting  murder 
mysteries  he  can  find,  and  I  reading 
current  oiographies  about  the  men  now 
running  the  world. 

When  we  do  go  to  New  York  City  of 
an  evening,  it  is  always  to  see  a 
play.  We  see  every  play  that  is  pro- 
duced— because  we  still  have  the  same 
love  for  the  theater  that  we  always 
had.  But  all  of  our  friends  are  non- 
professional people  .  .  .  even  though 
they  seem  to  like  our  Jostyn-produced- 
and-acted  plays  in  our  playroom 
theater.  Whenever  we  are  going  to 
do  a  play  (sometimes  with  no  one 
but  Jostyns  in  the  cast,  sometimes  with 
friends  as  well),  we  ask  thirty  or  forty 
people  over  to  see  the  play  .  .  .  and 
sometimes  we  run  a  play  for  four 
nights  in  a  row,  with  four  different 
audiences. 

I  must  admit,  though,  that  Jay  and 
I  also  do  a  lot  of  civic  work.  We  are 
both  on  the  Youth  Council  of  Greater 
New  York,  which  gives  opportunities 
in  countless  careers  to  adolescents  who 
have  more  ambition  than  money.  I  am 
on  the  Dramatic  Committee,  and  Jay 
on  the  Radio  Committee — and  Jay  is 
also  President  of  the  Youth  Council  of 
Manhasset. 

And  I  cannot  yet  break  away  en- 
tirely from  the  stage;  I  direct  semi- 
amateur  shows  in  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, and  also  in  Manhasset — and 
both  Jay  and  I  love  every  single 
minute  of  it! 

DUT  around  home,  you'd  never  know 
■■-*  that  either  of  us  ever  moved  outside 
of  it.  When  I'm  going  out  for  the  day 
I  leave  notes  stuck  in  the  corners  of  the 
bathroom  mirror  saying,  "Jay,  please 
fix  leaking  faucet  in  laundry  tub" — it's 
easier  to  write  notes  than  to  talk — and 
we  both  spend  a  lot  of  time  skating, 
riding,  and  swimming  with  our  two 
boys. 

And  about  food,  as  often  as  possible 
we  have  lamb  chops  for  dinner,  be- 
cause they  are  Jay's  favorite  dish;  and 
usually  I  buy  brown  or  blue  clothes 
because  those  are  Jay's  favorite 
colors.  .  .  . 

And  that  about  brings  me  full  circle. 
After  reading  over  what  I've  written, 
do  you  know  what  I  think?  I  think 
that  our  marriage  is  no  different  from 
any  other  successful  one  that  I've  ever 
heard  of — we  have  gone  down  the  years 
together  with  patience,  love,  and  un- 
derstanding. And  those  qualities,  after 
all,  will  keep  any  two  people  happy 
together  for  eighteen  years,  or  forever. 


Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

March  12,  1945. 
Dear  Chichi: 

Sometimes  I  think  you  have  to  live 
a  long  time  to  understand  that  life 
evens  up  its  own  scores.  Where  there 
is  good,  there  is  often  evil,  and  where 
there  is  evil,  there  is  almost  always 
good.  It  is  too  bad  that  most  of  us 
learn  this  lesson  so  late  in  life — so  long 
after  it  could  have  been  a  help  to  us 
and  to  our  families  and  to  our  friends. 

Do  you  remember  sometime  after 
Stephen  and  you  were  married  despite 
Stephen's  handicap,  when  he  realized 
his  worst  fears — his  legs  were  getting 
worse?  Remember  how  depressed  and 
bitter  Stephen  was,  and  how  he  felt 
that  there  was  no  use  hoping  any  more 
for  the  miraculous  cure  that  never 
came? 

I  certainly  was  no  help  to  either  of 
you  in  those  days,  for  it  was  then,  in 
the  midst  of  all  your  trouble,  that  my 
old  heart  tired  of  the  life  that  I  was 
not  yet  ready  to  leave.  I  was  sick  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  know  I  caused  you 
and  Stephen  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
worry,  but  I  think  that  during  those 
troublesome  days  you  and  Stephen  were 
brought  closer  together  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned  from  trouble.  You  will  recall 
my  favorite  story  about  the  student 
who  complained  to  his  teacher  that  he 
kept  forgetting  what  he  learned.  "Do 
you  forget  to  put  the  spoon  with  food 
into  your  mouth?"  the  teacher  asked. 
Affectionately, 
Papa  David. 

April  23,  1945 
Dear  Chichi: 

Things  often  work  out  for  the  best, 
especially  if  we  help  them  along  a  lit- 
tle. Remember  when  Hank  O'Hoolihan, 
because  of  his  love  for  you,  gave 
Stephen  a  job  in  the  tool  works,  and 
how  Hank's  brother,  William,  used  this 
knowledge  to  cause  trouble  for  every- 
one? William  had  been  trying  to  take 
full  control  of  the  shop,  but  when  Wil- 
liam discharged  Stephen,  he  refused  to 
be  fired  and  handed  in  his  resignation 
to  Hank.  Hank  refused  it,  and  it 
was  then  that  Stephen  got  his  chance 
when  Hank  asked  him  to  stay  and  be 
legal  counsellor  for  him  against  his 
brother. 

There's  a  lot  of  truth  to  the  old  say- 
ing, "One  who  cannot  survive  bad  times 
cannot  see  good  times." 

Affectionately, 
Papa  David. 

May  5,  1945. 
Dear  Chichi: 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  man 
can  go  about  performing  a  good  deed. 
If  he  says,  "I  shall  do  it  soon,"  the  way 
is  poor.  If  he  says,  "I  am  ready  to  do  it 
now,"  the  way  is  of  average  quality. 
If  he  says,"  I  am  doing  it,"  the  way  is 
praiseworthy. 

Affectionately, 
Papa  David. 

These  letters,  written  out  of  Papa 
David's  warm  heart  and  boundless  hu- 
man experience,  show  truly  that,  for 
those  who  know  how  to  live  it,  life  can 
be  beautiful.  I  know  that,  buried  deep 
in  the  memories  of  many  of  you,  there 
are  stories  of  things  that  have  happened 
to  you  that  have  helped  you  to  learn 
what  Papa  David  preaches.  Won't  you 
look  into  your  minds  and  hearts  for 
these  stories,  and  write  to  me  about 
them?  We  want  to  hear  from  all  of  you. 
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Bestform  Foundations,  Inc.  •  64  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


YOU  know  how  a  stuffy  head  cold 
makes  you  feel  miserable  .  .  .  fills 
up  your  nose  so  you  can  hardly  breathe! 
How  it  can  spoil  your  sleep  at  night! 
Well,  next  time  this  happens — just 
put  a  little  Va-tro-nol  in  each  nostril. 
This  specialized  medication  works 
righr  where  trouble  is — instantly  starts 
to  open  your  cold-stuffed  nose — re- 
duce swelling — make  breathing  easier. 
And  Va-tro-nol  does  more.  It's  a 
doubie-duty  nose  drops.  If  used  in  time 
it  helps  prevent  many  colds  from 
developing!  Fol- 
low   directions    ia 


the  package. 
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with"/Wake-up" 
for  Hour  hair 


Three  Minutes  to  Glamour  .  .  .  that's  all 

the  time  it  takes  to  givt  your  hair  gleaming 
highlights  and  a  flattering  effect  that  comple- 
ments your  own  coloring.  For  with  modern  hair 
"make-up",  that  most  subtle  of  beauty  aids, 
it's  so  easy  to  achieve  real  loveliness  with  a 
completely  natural  look! 

After  Your  Next  Shampoo,  just  do  this, 

dissolve  a  package  of  Marchand's  'Make-lAp 
Hair  Rinse  in  warm  water  and  brush  or  pour  it 
through  your  hair.  Almost  instantly,  all  trace  of 
soap  film  vanishes!  Your  hair  gleams  with  danc- 
ing highlights  and  new  color. 

The  12  Smart  Shades  of  Marchand's  Rinse 
offer  you  a  variety  of  interesting  color  effects, 
no  matter  what  shade  your  hair  may  be.  You 
can  highlight  your  natural  hair  shade  .  .  . 
accentuate  its  color  .  .  .  blend  little  gray  streaks 
...  or  even  tone-down  the  harsh-looking  effects 
that  may  follow  over-dyeing  or  over-bleaching! 

Absolutely   Harmless,  Too  .  .  .  that's 

Marchand's  wonderful  Make-TAp  Hair  Rinse. 
Not  a  bleach — not  a  permanent  dye — it's  as 
safe  to  use  as  lemon  or  vinegar  and  does  so 
much  more  for  your  hair. 


Have  You  Forgotten? 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


Matlc  by  the  Mnhrr*  of  Mart-hand'*  Cnltirn  Hair  Wath 


on  some  kind  of  a  job — but  now  I'm 
not  so  sure." 

He  told  me  something  about  the  job 
at  Bellows'  factory,  but  most  of  it  es- 
caped me.  It  had  something  to  do 
with  sitting  at  a  desk  and  ordering 
supplies  and  making  trips  all  over  the 
state  .  .  .  and  that  was  the  part  that 
seemed  to  appeal  to  Jim.     Only  that. 

"But  the  work  itself,  Jim,"  I  probed, 
"do  you  like  it?  Does  it  mean  any- 
thing to  you  or  satisfy  your  imagina- 
tion?" 

HE  avoided  looking  at  me.  He  sat 
there  digging  one  fist  into  another 
and  when  he  finally  raised  his  head, 
there  was  something  almost  haggard 
about  his  face.  "I  don't  know  what  I 
want,  Serena.  I  only  know  it's  a  relief 
to  have  it  planned  for  me.  There's  a 
routine  to  this  job  and  if  I  take  it  I 
just  have  to  slip  into  it,  like  a  tailored 
suit.  I  couldn't — I  couldn't — right  now 
— start  something  on  my  own,  with  all 
the  planning  and  the  worries  and  the 
details  and  the  red  tape.  Whenever  I 
see  the  farm  I  get  a  pull  toward  it 
that  is  almost  a  physical  agony,  but 
then  I  think  of  going  to  the  bank  and 
having  to  read  and  sign  papers  and 
then  get  machinery  and  try  to  plan 
ahead  for  crops  and  markets  and  help 
and  repairs  for  the  house  and  the 
barns — and  it's  simply  more  than  I 
can  do  right  now.  In  the  Army  deci- 
sions are  made  for  you.  I'm  used  to 
that.  Maybe  I  sound  like  a  coward  to 
you,  but  it  drives  me  crazy  now  to 
even  walk  into  a  store  and  have  to 
make  a  selection  between  two  ties." 

"I  do  understand,  Jim,  and  I  don't 
think  you're  a  coward.  I  think  almost 
every  man  coming  back  from  service 
is  facing  this  problem.  But  most  of 
them  have  to  face  it  and  that  makes  it 
easier  for  them.  They  get  it  all  over 
in  a  lump  and  in  a  hurry.  But  you 
have  no  ties — "  I  felt  my  throat  thicken 
as  I  said  this — "and  so  you  can  put  it 
off.  I  know  you're  thinking  of  taking 
a  job  with  Bellows  as  just  temporary, 
but  I'm  afraid,  Jim.  You'll  never  really 
like  it  because  it  isn't  what  you  want — 
it  isn't  the  farm — but  it  will  get  easier 
and  easier  as  time  goes  by  and  harder 
and  harder  for  you  to  make  decisions 
for  your  own  life." 

"My  life  is  still  my  own!"  he  said, 
angrily.  And  then  I  knew  he  had 
heard  some  of  the  whispers  going 
around  about  his  becoming  a  "perma- 
nent guest"  of  the  Bellows  and  those 
rumors  had  touched  and  hurt  him. 
"I'm  under  no  obligations  to  anyone. 
Jenny  Simpson  called  up  this  morn- 
ing to  tell  me  she  had  an  extra  room 
now  at  her  boarding  house.  All  she 
really  wanted  was  to  pry.  Well,  I'm 
staying  at  the  Bellows  for  a  while 
yet — "  this,  definitely — "I'm  no  trouble 
to  them  and  I  can  come  and  go  as  I 
please  without  a  lot  of  gossip." 

I  knew  that  was  important  to  Jim. 
He  couldn't  stand  restraint  any  more. 
And  the  village  did  love  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  everyone's  comings- 
and-goings. 

But  now  fear  was  icy  fingers  closing 
around  my  heart.  I  had  counted  heavily 
on  Jim's  coming  back  from  Florida  as 
from  a  real  vacation,  with  a  new  per- 
spective. I  had  counted  heavily  on  his 
going  to  Jenny  Simpson's  to  live.  All 
these  months  I  had  been  marking  time, 
waiting  for  Jim  to  become  a  civilian 
again — inwardly — as      well     .as      out- 


wardly. But  how  could  he  get  a  new 
perspective — or,  rather,  regain  his  old 
one — when  he  had  no  chance  to  get 
away  by  himself  to  look  at  his  prob- 
lems? At  the  Bellows  it  was  too  easy 
to  see  things  through  their  eyes. 

And  what  about  us?  What  about 
Jim  and  Serena  and  their  love  and 
their  dreams  for  the  future?  It  took 
all  the  courage  I  could  muster  but  the 
words  shaped  themselves  on  my  lips, 
determined  to  be  said,  when — 

"Serena!  Jim!  Hi,  there  . .  .  anybody 
at  home?"  The  front  door  slammed, 
letting  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  with 
it  a  tall,  rangy  girl  fur-booted  and 
hatless,  a  camel-hair  coat  slung  care- 
lessly across  her  shoulders.  It  was* 
Jane  Bellows.  "Give  me  a  cup  of  tea, 
somebody,  and  let  me  thaw  out." 

"Come  in,  Jane,"  I  said  quietly. 
"There's  a  nice  fire  in  here." 

She  took  the  cup  Jim  offered  her  but 
she  ignored  the  fire,  moving  restlessly 
around  the  room.  "I  hope  I  didn't  in- 
terrupt you  two  but  I  was  passing  and 
I  thought  Jim  would  rather  have  a 
ride  home  than  walk — it's  turning 
colder  again." 

Jim's  face  was  a  study  in  mixed 
emotions,  but  he  didn't  refuse  her  in- 
vitation. And  he  picked  up  his  woolen 
scarf,  'tossing  it  around  his  neck. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  do  it,  Se- 
rena. We  have  the  same  doo-dads  at 
our  house — "  Jane  indicated  the  luster- 
ware  cups,  the  oval-framed  pictures, 
the  milk-glass  pitchers  and  bowls — 
"but  they  just  don't  look  the  same. 
Maybe  they  have  to  belong,  for  gen- 
erations, in  a  house  like  yours."  She 
turned,  impatiently,  in  one  of  those 
quick  changes  of  mood  that  so  charac- 
terized her.  "I'll  run  out  and  start 
the  motor,  Jim.  You're  just  about 
ready.  'By,  Serena!  Let's  go  skiing 
soon  and  remember  the  Valentine 
party  at  my  house  on  the  fourteenth — " 

AND  then  she  was  gone  and — Jim 
■**■  and  I  were  alone  He  watched  her 
swift  flight  with  an  indulgent  look  on 
his  face  and  he  was  laughing  when  he 
spoke.  "Would  you  ever  believe, 
Serena,  that  she  was  such  an  ugly 
duckling  in  school?  Remember  you 
used  to  make  me  send  her  a  Valentine 
card  every  year  because  you  felt  sorry 
for  her?  She  certainly  has  changed. 
She's  a  lot  of  fun  now — always  ready 
to  go  somewhere  or  do  something," 

And  that  just  suits  your  mood, 
doesn't  it,  Jim?  Careless,  laughing 
Jane,  free  as  air.  Practical,  down-to- 
earth  Serena,  tied  to  responsibilities. 
Oh,  Jim — don't  choose  yet — not  yet! 

He  was  all  ready  to  go  now,  his  thick 
jacket  buttoned  up  and  his  heavy 
gloves  in  his  hand.  We  walked  slowly 
into  the  hall. 

He  turned  at  the  door.  "Serena — " 
and  then  I  was  in  his  arms.  He  was, 
kissing  me  with  a  hunger  and  a  wild 
beseeching  that  sent  thunder  pound- 
ing through  my  veins.  He  had  never 
kissed  me  before  like  this,  and  my  re- 
sponse was  immediate  and  unthinking; 
my  lips  under  his  yielded  in  quick 
gladness;  my  body  curved  "to  his  un- 
der the  strength  of  his  arms.  Our 
wanting  and  our  pain  for  each  other 
was  like  a  flash  of  forked  lightning. 

But    while    part    of    me    responded 

eagerly — another  part   of  me  rejected 

this   embrace.     This   was   not   what   I 

wanted.    This  was  not  the  sure,  sweet 

(Continued  on  page  90) 


BORDERLINE  ANEMIA* 

can  make  you  seem  older  than  you  really  are! 


If  you  look  pale  and  listless— if  you  seem  to  be  slowing 
down  — a  deficiency  of  the  blood  may  be  to  blame 


So  MANY  people  look  older  than 
their  years— colorless,  worn,  \yeary. 
They're    only    faded    photographs    of 
their   former   selves.   Yes,   and   these 
^people  may  find  the  cause  is  a  Border- 
-line Anemia.  Women  and  children  es- 
pecially are  subject  to  Borderline 
jj Anemia— a  ferro-nutritional  deficiency 
jof  the  blood— but  many  men,  too,  are 
its  victims! 

Your  blood-and  your  blood  alone- 
carries  oxygen  and  releases  energy  to 
every  organ,  every  muscle,  every  fibre. 
iJYour  blood  is  your  "supply  line"  of  vi- 
"ytality  and  drive.  So  if  there  is  a  defi- 
iency  in  your  blood— if  the  red 


blood  cells  aren't  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  and  healthy  enough, 
you  just  can't  hope  to  feel  vigor- 
ous, "alive"!  Borderline  Anemia 
means  that  the  quality  of  your 
blood  is  below  par,  that  the  red 
blood  cells  can't  do  their  important 
job  right. 


-BORDERLINE    ANEMIA 

— a  ferro-nutritional  deficiency 

of  the  blood  —  can  cause 

TIREDNESS  •  LISTLESSNESS  •  PALLOR 


Energy-Building  Blood.  This  is 
a  microscopic  view  of  blood 
rich  in  energy  elements. 
Here  are  big,  plentiful  red 
cells  that  release  energy  to 
every  muscle,  limb,  tissue. 


Borderline  Anemia.  Thousands 
have  blood  like  this;  never 
know  it.  Cells  are  puny, 
irregular.  Blood  like  this 
can't  generate  the  energy 
you  need  to  feel  and  look 
your  best. 


Take  Ironized  Yeast  to  Build  Up 
Blood,  Energy 

Continuing  tiredness,  listlessness  and 
pallor  may,  of  course,  be  caused  by 
other  conditions.  Always  be  sure  to 
consult  your  physician  regularly.  But 
when  you  have  a  Borderline  Anemia, 


when  you  find  yourself  envying  others 
their  youthful  vitality  and  their  glow- 
ing good  looks,  take  Ironized  Yeast 
Tablets.  When  all  you  need  is  stronger, 
healthier  red  blood  cells  — Ironized 
Yeast  Tablets  will  help  you  build  up 
your  blood  and  your  energy.  At  all 
drugstores. 
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(Continued  from  page  88) 
coming    together    of   two   people    who 
loved  each  other  and  knew  each  other 
and  knew  what  they  wanted. 

"Serena,  darling — "  the  words  came 
from  him  in  a  rush —  "let's  be  married 
now.  Right  away.  I  don't  want  to 
wait  any  longer.  I  don't  want  to  look 
ahead  six  months — a  year  from  now — 
when  I  might  have  the  farm  running 
and  be  able  to  take  care  of  you.  There's 
a  job  waiting  for  me  at  Bellows  and 
enough  money  so  we  don't  have  to 
wait.  Enough  for  us  and  your  father, 
too.  Darling — darling — "  and  he  was 
kissing  my  lips  insistently. 

"Jim — no,  wait.  Listen  to  me."  I 
begged.  "I'd  marry  you  today  or  any 
time,  if  I  thought  it  would  work  out 
for  the  best.  But  it  wouldn't,  Jim. 
You'd  have  to  take  that  job  and  then 
you  couldn't  ever  give  it  up,  because 
I'd  be  there  hanging  around  your  neck 
like  a  millstone.  You'd  be  afraid  to 
cut  loose  and  take  a  chance." 

"VOU'RE  my   strength  now,   Serena. 

A  We  could  work  things  out  to- 
gether," he  said,  slowly. 

"I'm  strong  now.  But  you'd  sweep 
me  along,  too,  Jim.  Once  we  were 
married — you'd  hate  me  then  if  I 
nagged  at  you.  We'd  have  no  really  firm 
foundation  for  our  marriage  because 
we'd  be  starting  out  restless  and  in- 
secure and  unhappy.  If  you're  like 
that  inside  yourself,  you  can't  find  a 
ready-made  peace  in  someone  else." 

Abruptly  he  changed.  His  face  passed 
from  desperation  to  the  almost  unreal 
gaiety  I  had  seen  there  so  many  times 
in  the  past  few  months.  "Maybe  you're 
right,  Serena.  Who  wants  to  tie  to  a 
weather-vane  like  me?  At  least,  say 
you'll  go  out  with  me  tonight — there's 
a  new  night-club  opened  up  on  the 
highway.  Say  you'll  go  with  me!  We'll 
have  fun  and  sweep  the  cobwebs  out 
of  our  brains." 

I  knew  the  place  he  mentioned.  Al- 
ready it  had  gained  a  no-good  reputa- 
tion. But  that  wasn't  why  I  refused.  .  .  . 
I  wouldn't  have  been  afraid  of  Hell, 
itself,  if  Jim  were  with  me. 

"I  can't.  I'm  sorry,  Jim.  But  Father 
hasn't  been  well  lately  and  the  doc- 
tor's worried  about  him.  He  wants 
someone  with  him,  nights,  and  it's  too 
late  to  call  in  anyone  else." 

He  was  disappointed  but  he  only 
shrugged,  a  little  impatiently.  "I'm 
sorry,  too,  Serena.  Give  my  best  to 
your  father.  I  won't  give  him  my 
sympathy  because  I  know  how  much 
he  would"  hate  that."  He  kissed  me 
then,  lightly,  and  was  gone. 

I  watched  them  drive  off.  The  two 
figures  in  the  car  were  dimly  seen 
through  the  dusk  that  enveloped  the 
car.  I  felt,  suddenly,  as  though  I  had 
lost  a  contact  with  them  that  was  more 
than  a  physical  separation.  It  was  as 
if  the  storm  that  was  now  darkening 
the  sky  were  a  symbol  of  the  clouds 
that  had  come  between  Jim  and  me. 
Those  two  in  the  car — they  were  in 
another  world  from  me. 

Was  this  the  same  Feoruary  day 
that  had  dawned  so  miraculously 
bright? 

I  turned  back  to  the  fire.  My  hands 
were  still  shaking;  the  pulse  in  my 
throat  was  still  hammering  madly — 
from  the  fierce  uprush  of  passion  a 
moment  before  and  from  the  harsh 
necessity  that  had  compelled  me  to 
refuse  Jim.  Refuse — 7  had  refused  to 
marry  Jim!  When  I  wanted  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  to  be 
his  bride,  I  had  sent  him  away. 

What   would   happen    now?      Would 
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my  decision  make  Jim  face  up  to 
sober  reality,  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
drifting  along  without  thought  or  plan, 
without  a  mooring  or  a  guide?  Or 
would  it  plunge  him  even  deeper  into 
the  rash  indifference  he  had  been  pur- 
suing? 

It  was  a  search  for  courage  that  led 
me  to  that  old  porcelain  box  in  my 
room.  Father  was  still  napping  so  I 
took  it  down  with  me  to  the  fire. 

With  trembling  fingers  I  turned  the 
box  over  and  emptied  its  contents  on 
my  lap.  I  started  with  the  ones  on 
the  bottom — the  crude,  thumb-marked, 
home-made  Valentines  that  Jim  had 
sent  me  when  we  were  children.  I 
had  a  quick  mental  picture  of  him 
then  ...  a  sturdy,  slim,  cowlicked  little 
boy  pasting  and  cutting  at  the  Bergi's 
old  diningroom  table,  under  the  kindly 
eyes  of  his  aunt.  Then  .  .  .  here  was 
one  when  we  were  eleven,  my  first 
"boughten"  one.  The  pictures  seemed 
old-fashioned  and  the  verse  seemed 
stilted,  the  lace  was  torn  on  one  edge — 
but  the  sentiment  was  the  same  as 
the  more  fancy  ones  that  had  come 
with  the  marching  years.  "Roses  are 
red,  violets  are  blue" — "will  you  be 
my  Valentine?" — "to  the  girl  next  door, 
I  love  you  true;  all  life's  in  store,  for 
just  us  two — " 

The  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks,  but 
the  tight  grip  of  fear  on  my  heart  had 
lessened.  I  was  seeing  Jim  again  as 
he  had  been,  as  he  was  really.  And  I 
knew  I  had  been  right  to  refuse  to 
marry  him. 

JIM  had  to  find  his  way  back  alone. 
The  man  who  had  stood  in  our  hall- 
way   an   hour    ago    and   urged   me    to 
marry   him,    in   that    desperate   impa- 
itience,  was   a  stranger — both   to   him- 
self and  to  me.     If  he  hadn't  always 
J  been  one  to  face  things  squarely;  if  he 
hadn't   had   it   bred   in   his   bone   that 
you    had    to    take    life    in    your    own 
hands  and  work  with  it  and  build  and 
mold   with   it;   if   I   didn't   know   how 
deeply  a  part  of  him  was  his  need  and 
ihis   love  for  the   soil — as   deep   as   his 
llove    for    me — I    might    have    taken    a 
chance.     I  might  have  been  willing  to 
^go   along   with   him   in   whatever   un- 
stable way  he  drifted.     But  as  a  wife 
I  would  not  be  an  anchor;  I  would  be 
'going  over  to  his  side,  to  his  way  of 
thinking. 

No,  this  dreadful  change  the  war  had 
Tworked  in  Jim  would  burn  itself  out. 
Someday — soon — 

But   it   looked   as   if   I   were   wrong. 
Jud    brought   me    the    news    the    next 
"morning,  when  he  brought  the  milk. 

Jim    Bergi    and    Jane    Bellows    had 

fceen   in   an   accident.     The   night   be- 

jfore,  out  on  the  highway — on  their  way 

:\pto  that  new  night  club,  probably — their 

car  had  skidded  on  the  icy  road,  had 

turned  over  in  a  ditch.     Both  of  them 

had   come   through   unharmed — but   it 

was  a  miracle.  The  car  was  demolished 

and   there   was   talk   of   charging   Jim 

with  reckless  driving.     Of  course,  Jud 

added,    the    Bellows    would    probably 

squash  that. 

M    That   same    afternoon   Jim    filled   in 

the   details  for  me. 

"I  was  going  too  fast,  Serena.  I've 
been  going  too  fast  ever  since  I  got  out 
"of  the  Army,  but  I  can't  seem  to  stop. 
But  you  should  have  seen  Jane!  Cool 
bs  a  cucumber  and  brave — !  I  can't 
tell  you — I  never  knew  anyone  with 
that  kind  of  courage  except  some  of 
;  ifhe  guys  I  used  to  fly  with.  Doesn't 
give  a  darn  about  anything.  Sat  there 
laughing  as  if  it  were  all  a  huge  joke 
bn  the  two  of  us.     And  when  I  think 
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YOUr  kitchen  Will  glOW  with  gay,  cheerful 
color  .  . .  will  look  expensively  re-decorated  G hfif' *-  &$ 
. . .  when  you  transform  bare,  drab  shelves,         v 
cupboards  and  closets  with  beautiful 
Royledge  Shelving.  Costs  only  a  few  pennies 
. . .  takes  only  a  few  minutes  . . .  simply 
lay  Royledge  on  shelves  and  fold— no 
tacks,  no  fuss  or  muss.  See  colorful  new 
Royledge  patterns  now  at  5-and-lO's,  neigh- 
borhood, dept.  stores. 


FOOT  RELIEF 

Soothing,  Instant-Acting 
Superior  Moleskin 


To  quickly  relieve  corns,  sore  toes, 
callouses,  bunions,  tender  spots, 
instep  ridges,  chafed  heels — u^e  Dr. 
Scholl's  Kurotex 
— a  superior  type 
flesh  color  mole- 
skin. Very  effec- 
tive. Economical. 
At  Drug,  Shoe, 
Dept.  and  100 
Stores.  Try  it. 


DfScholls  KUROTFX 
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Folding 
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Rehabilitate    the 

handicapped 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

WHEEL    CHAIRS 


JM. 


For  Travel!  Work!  Play! 

YOUR  DEAIER  CAN  SUPPLY  »OU 
OR  WRITE 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

7748  R   SANTA    MONICA   BLVD.        LOS  ANGELES   46,   CALIF. 


DOH'T  DYE  GRAY  HAIR 

.  .  .  until  you  try  the  new  hair  beauty  by  using  Mary  T.  Goldman's  in 

color-control      method      of  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 
Mary  T.  Goldman's!  Then  So  help  yourself  to  beautiful  hair — todayl 

watch  your  hair  take  on  the  Buy  a  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman's  at  your 

beautiful,   natural  -  looking  drug  or  department  store  on  money-back 

color  you  desire,  quickly —  guarantee.  Or,  if  you'd  rather  try  it  first, 

^tiyf     or  so  gradually  your  friends  mail  coupon  below  for  free  test  kit. 
won't  guess. 

Simply  do  this:  Buy  a  P"~  —  ™  —  ■■  —  —  —  —  — ■»>  ^ 

bottle  Mary  T.  Goldman's  J  Mary  T.  Goldman  Co.,  938  Goldman  Bldg. 

...just  comb  it  through  your  I  St.  Paul  2,  Minn.  Send  free  sample.  Check  color   | 

gray,  bleached,  or  faded  hair.  See  how  this  |   q  Black       Q  Dark  Brown       Q  Light  Brown   ■ 
new  scientific  color-control  gives  you  the  q  Medium  Brown       D  Blonde      Q  Auburn.  ' 

youthful  hair  shade  you  want.   Pronounced  I 

harmless  by  competent   medical  authorities  ■  Name 

(no  skin  test  needed).  Will  not  harm  your  ■ 

wave-  or  change  the  smooth,  soft  texture  of  I  A<">re" ■ 

your  hair.  It's  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply,  ■  City Store * 

too.  For  over  50  years  millions  have  found  new  P_  mm  _  _  _  _  _  _  mm  _  _  ^  „ ,  J 
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F/BSPtiey're 
so  easy  to  te/jf 


and  so  easy  to  use! 


Women  who  use 
tampons  should 
learn  about  FIBS. 
Because  FIBS  have 
those  smooth,  gen- 
tly tapered  ends  that 
tell  you  at  a  glance 
insertion  must  be 
both  easy  and  comfortable. 

FIBS  are  the  tampons  that  are  "quilted" 
—  a  feature  fastidious  women  are  quick  to 
appreciate.  This  "quilting"  prevents  tiny 
cotton  particles  from  clinging  to  delicate 
internal  membranes. 

Besides,  quilting  makes  a  very  real  con- 
tribution to  your  comfort — keeps  FIBS 
from  fluffing  up  to  an  uncomfortable  size 
which  could  otherwise  cause  pressure,  irri- 
tation, difficult  removal.  No  other  tampon 
is  quilted! 

Next  time  you  buy  tampons 
be  sure  to  ask  for  FIBS*! 


*T.  M.  H«K.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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how  close  I  came  to  killing  her  or  in- 
juring her  for  life,  it  frightens  me." 

It  frightened  me,  too,  but  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  If  they  had  come  so 
close  to  death,  had  risked  their  lives, 
for  something  big  and  meaningful  and 
noble,  I  would  have  been  the  first  to 
honor  such  bravery  as  Jane's.  Just  as 
I  had  so  deeply  honored  Jim's  bravery 
in  the  war. 

But  I  knew  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  an  unawareness  to  dan- 
ger that  sprang  from  sheer,  reckless 
living — and  the  kind  of  courage  that 
I  knew  had  been  present  on  the  battle- 
fields, and,  in  fact,  walked  among  the 
villagers  every  day  in  the  secret,  hid- 
den strength  that  so  many  humble 
people  possessed  to  fight  life  and  its 
disappointments  and  tragedies  and 
still  keep  faith  with  themselves.  This 
was  the  kind  of  courage  Jim  once  had 
held  so  highly  and  which  he  so  ignored 
today. 

TPHE  kind  of  strength,  for  instance, 
-1-  that  kept  my  Father  cheerful  and 
patient  when  his  every  day  was  racked 
with  pain. 

Had  Jim  forgotten? 

When  he  left  I  sat  for  a  long  time, 
trying  to  fight  my  way  clear  of  the 
red  haze  of  pain  and  jealousy  and  fear 
that  possessed  me.  Yes,  I  was  jealous 
of  Jane.  And  I  knew — because  I  knew 
Jim  so  well — that  she  had  unwittingly 
placed  a  deep  obligation  on  him.  He 
owed  her  something  because  he  had 
almost  killed  her — because  she  had 
laughed  with  him — because  they  had 
shared  this  experience  together.  And 
obligations  had  always  been  serious 
things  to  Jim. 

Still,  I  would  not  have  been  afraid 
of  that  feeling  becoming  confused  in 
his  mind  with  love — if  it  hadn't  been 
that  she  had  also  captured  his  admira- 
tion. Her  kind  of  heedless  daring — 
the  "take  no  thought  for  tomorrow" 
kind  of  bravado — was  now  a  shining 
thing  in  his  eyes.  I  could  applaud  it, 
too.  There  are  times  when  that  sort 
of  bravery  is  sublime. 

But  I  knew  Jane  well  and  I  knew 
that  she  had  no  patience  for  small, 
everyday  struggles;  for  the  underneath 
strength  that  showed  itself  sometimes 
in  tenderness,  sometimes  in  thought- 
fulness  for  others,  sometimes  in  turn- 
ing one's  back  on  a  cherished  dream 
and  taking  a  substitute — if  it  meant  the 
happiness  of  others.  Jane  could  never 
be  a  farmer's  wife — and  Jim,  the  real 
Jim,  was  a  farmer. 

I  was  more  frightened  now  at  the 
way  things  were  drifting  along  than  I 
had  been  when  Jud  told  me  of  the 
accident.  Even  that,  with  all  its  horror 
and  danger,  had  not  brought  things 
any  nearer  to  solution.  Something 
would  have  to  crystallize.  Somehow 
Jim's  eyes  would  have  to  be  opened. 
He  might  decide  that  this  new  life  was 
the  best  for  him  but  at  least  it  would 
be  a  decision  definitely,  finally,  openly 
arrived  at.  And  it  must  be  before  he 
took  the  job  with  Bellows'  on  the 
fifteenth. 

That  was  what  was  on  my  mind  the 
next  day  when  I  saw  the  Valentine. 
It  was  in  Wytte's  shop  window,  re- 
posing, tilted-up,  like  a  jewel  on  a 
cushion — fully  twelve  inches  high  and 
twelve  inches  wide.  The  paper  lace 
around  its  edge  was  a  deep  frill  of 
frothy  white;  the  enormous  red  heart 
in  the  center  was  adorned  by  cupids 
with  arrows  and  bow;  but  it  was  the 
verse  on  it  that  made  me  stop  and 
linger — that  brought  me  to  Wytte's 
day   after   day.     It   was   a   declaration 
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FOR  QUICK  RELIEF  FROM 

HEADACHES 

NEURALGIC  &  MUSCULAR  PAINS 
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CAUTION  -  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


STAMMER? 

This  new  128-page  booh.  "Stammering,  Its  Cause 
and  Correction,"  describes  the  BogueUnit  Method 
for  scientific  correction  of  stammering  and  stut- 
tering— successful  for  45  years.  BenJ.  N.  Bogue, 
Oept.   1181,  Circle  Tower,   Indianapolis  4,   Ind. 


EXTRA 
MONEY 
for  YOU 


Sell  GREETING  CARD 
and  Personal  Stationer 


Assortment.  Costs  you  50c  up  per  box.  Also 
Birthday,  Baby  Congratulation,  Gift  Wrapping", 
Humorous,  Scripture  Text  assortments  35c 
up.  Up  to  100%)  profit.  Extra  Bonus.  Request 
$1.00  Everyday  assortment  on  approval  and 
Free  Stationery  portfolio.  Special  Offer. 
Elmira  Greeting  Card  Co.,       Dept.  M-26,       Bmira,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTO-RII 


ANY     PHOTO    OR    PICTURE    O'  W 
Sweetheart,  Relative  or  Friend „! 
reproduced  perma-ffi  -— 
ncntly   in  this  beau- «9    ■ 
tiful    onyx    like   ring  *,| 

featuring      the     New  \>9: 

Magnified    Setting!     Wilt    last  a    lifetime!     Inde-  [%•> 

struetlble!     Waterproof!     Enclose   strip   of  paper  ■  ■ 

for  ring  size.  Pay  postman  plus  a  few  cents  lEll_rt|_01:. 
postage.  If  you  send  cash  we  pay  postage,  irjperujpiii , 
(Photos    Returned).  z5c  ««»> 

PHOTO  MOVETTE  RING  CO.,  Dept.  C-62,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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IMITATION 

DIAMOND 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart 
yellow   gold   plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding 

Romance  design  engagement  ring  set  with  flashing,  1 
tlon  diamond  solitaire  In  sentimental  orange  bio 
mounting.  Wedding  ring  is  deeply  embossed,  yellow 
plate  In  exquisite  Honeymoon  design.  Either  ring 
$1.50  or  both  for  $2.79  and  tax.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
order.  Just  name  and  ring  size.  Pay  on  arrival  then 
ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Bush  order 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.  Dept.  608-BN         Jefferson. 
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NO  DULL 
DRAB  HAIR 

When  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
to  give  YOUR  hair  glamour  and  beauty: 

1.  Gives  I  ustrous   highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo  film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair   as  it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON   does   not    permanently   dye 
or  bleach.  Itis  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in  12  different  shades.  Try   LOVALON. 

At  stores  which  selltoilei  good* 
25jS  for  5  rinses 
10(<  for  2  rinses 
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Pre-laundered  for  immediate  use. 
Extra  large.  Highly  absorbent. 
Economical,    too.     Long    lasting. 


Hair 


OFF 


Face 


'     Ups«««Arms«..Legs 

'OW  Happy!  I  had  ugly  superfluous  hair . .  .was 
iloved . . .  discouraged.  Tried  many  things . . .  even 
izors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed 
simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  has  helped 
lousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness.  My  FREE 
•ok,  "How  to  Meet  the  Superfluous  Hair  Problem" 
plains  method.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also 
tlAL  offer  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette.  P.  O. 
0x4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  527 ,  Chicago  54,  I1L 


(REAMING  OF 

LONGER 


HAIR? 


Try  the  RONOLA  METHOD  of  Hair  Care 

|    lor  1  week,  and  see  if  the  enjoyment  ol 

|^  really  attractive  hair  can  be  yours  —  lovely 

sj  hair  that  so  often  means  Love  and  Romance. 

*  Often  in  many  cases  Hair  may  get  longer 

when  hair  and  scalp  are  in  a  normal,  healthy 

condition,  and   dry,   brittle,   breaking   oft 

ends  can  be  retarded  to  give  the  hair  a 

chance  to  grow. 

HAIR  MAY  GET  LONGER! 

st  try  the  RONOLA  METHOD  for  7  days  and  see 
'  yourself  what  it  may  do  for  you.  Your  friends  and  mir- 
•  will  tell  you.  Price  only  $1.20,  including  tax.  If  sent 
3.D.,  postage  extra.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  money 
5k.  Mail  your  order  today ! 

THE  RONALD  CO.  DEPT.   113 
OS  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III. 


of  love  so  open,  so  frankly,  sweetly 
obvious,  that  only  a  man  or  a  woman 
sure  of  himself  and  his  beloved  would 
dare  to  send  it. 

Did  I  dare?  All  next  day  I  fought 
with  myself  and  my  stubborn  Yankee 
pride.  All  that  the  verse  said  was  true 
about  the  way  I  felt  for  Jim — but  it 
could  not  be  passed  over  as  could  the 
more  stereotyped  messages  usually 
printed  on  Valentines.  No,  this  Would 
mean  a  showdown.  Jim  could  not 
ignore  that  appeal — or,  if  he  did,  I 
would  know  I  had  lost  him. 

Father  helped  me.  "There  never 
was  a  woman  yet,  Serena,  who  was 
worth  her  salt,"  he  told  me  the  day 
before  Valentine's  Day,  "who  was  too 
proud  to  go  after  her  man.  I  can't 
abide  the  mealy-mouthed  kind.  Your 
mother  told  me,  the  first  day,  that  she 
loved  me  and  if  she  hadn't  I  might 
have  gone  off  to  sea,  instead  of  hav- 
ing twenty  of  the  happiest  years  any 
man  ever  had." 

That  was  all  the  encouragement  I 
needed.  Lately,  everywhere  Jim  had 
been — there  was  Jane  Bellows.  And 
there  was  a  new  protectiveness  in  his 
manner  toward  her  that  was  strange 
to  see. 

I  hurried  downtown  that  afternoon. 
The  snow  was  crusty  underfoot  and 
there  was  a  wind,  but  I  scarcely  no- 
ticed. I  had  only  one  purpose  in  mind, 
to  buy  that  Valentine. 

I  reached  the  store — but  something 
was  wrong.  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes.  The  cushion  was  still  there; 
the  window  looked  the  same — -but  the 
Valentine  was  gone!  Somehow — like 
a  child — I  had  been  so  sure  it  was  for 
me  that  I  had  never  considered  the 
possibility  of  someone  else  buying  it. 

Inside,  Mr.  Wytte  greeted  me.  I 
started  to  answer — to  ask  him  what 
had  happened — when   I  saw   them. 

Jane  and  Jim — standing  by  the  coun- 
ter piled  high  now  with  jumbled,  shop- 
handled  Valentine  cards.  Only  these 
were  the  comic  ones.  They  were  laugh- 
ing when  they  turned  around  and  saw 
me. 

"Serena!"  Jane  seemed  startled. 

"fTELLO,  little  Red-Riding  Hood." 
■*•■*  This  from  Jim,  referring  to  my 
bright  wool  hood.  He  came  to  stand  be- 
side me,  and  then  I  saw  the  package  he 
carried.  Slim  in  bulk — about  twelve 
inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  high. 
It  must  be  THE  Valentine.  There  had 
been  no  other  that  size  and  shape.  My 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  grow  heavy,  like  a 
stone.  Jim  had  bought  it  for  Jane. 
What  else  could  it  be? 

"Hello,  wolf,"  I  managed  to  say  and 
to  my  surprise  my  voice  sounded  light 
and  gay.  "Hello,  Jane — doing  last 
minute  shopping?" 

"Yes.  Listen  to  this  one — You  try 
to  diet,  You  try  to  grow  thin —  Please 
stop  it — it's  hard  on  your  kith  and  your 
kin.'  I'm  going  to  send  that  to  Dad. 
He's  always  going  on  a  diet  and  it 
makes  life  most  impossible  for  Mother 
and  Jim  and  me." 

It  had  been  deliberate,  I  knew — in- 
cluding Jim's  name  as  part  of  the  fam- 
ily with  her  mother's  and  her  own. 
Jane  was  telling  me  in  so  many  words 
that  she  wanted  Jim.  That  she  no 
longer  considered  me — as  she  had  done 
at  first,  fairly  scrupulously — as  Jim's 
real  girl. 

I  had  never  felt  so  desolately  help- 
less, so  fearfully  inadequate.  In  our 
locked  glances — Jane's  and  mine — I 
could  almost  audibly  hear  her  mes- 
sage:   You  may  know  what's  best  for 


SO 

Your  Hands 


to  tke  Picture  - 


When  he  reaches  for  your  hands 
they'll  be  thrillingly  smooth  and 
soft  to  the  touch  ifyou  useSOFSKIN 
CREME.  You  can  rely  on  soothing 
SOFSK  IN  to  keep  your  hands  lovely- 
to-hold  straight  through  winter's 
chapping  cold.  For  hands,  wrists, 
elbows  and  ankles,  use  non-sticky 
SOFSKIN,  the  creme  that  many 
beauticians  prefer.  A  wonderful 
powder  foundation,  too. 


In  the  Black  and  Gold  jars 
35t    60'    SI. 00  sizes* 

•Plus  tax 

Ask  for  tke  free  Sofskin 

demonstration  at  your  beauty 

salon  or  cosmetic  counter 

SOttkin  CrKfTK 


SOFSKIN  COMPANY         FINDLAY.  OHIO 
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F/BSFtheyre 
$o  easy  tote//! 


and  so  easy  to  use! 


Women  who  use 
tampons  should 
learn  about  FIBS. 
Because  FIBS  have 
those  smooth,  gen- 
tly tapered  ends  that 
tell  you  at  a  glance 
insertion  must  be 
both  easy  and  comfortable. 

FIBS  are  the  tampons  that  are  "quilted" 
— a  feature  fastidious  women  are  quick  to 
appreciate.  This  "quilting"  prevents  tiny 
cotton  particles  from  clinging  to  delicate 
internal  membranes. 

Besides,  quilting  makes  a  very  real  con- 
tribution to  your  comfort — keeps  FIBS 
from  fluffing  up  to  an  uncomfortable  size 
which  could  otherwise  cause  pressure,  irri- 
tation, difficult  removal.  No  other  tampon 
is  quilted ! 

Next  time  you  buy  tampons 
be  sure  to  ask  for  FIBS*! 


*T.  M.  Ran.  U.  3.  Pat.  Off. 
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how  close  I  came  to  killing  her. or  in- 
juring her  for  life,  it  lightens  me 

It  frightened  me,  too,  but  for  a  dif- 
ferent ?eason.  If  they  had  come ^  so 
close  to  death,  had  risked  their  lives, 
for  something  big  and  meaningful  ana 
noble,  I  would  have  been  the  first  to 
honor  such  bravery  as  Janes.  Just JJS 
I  had  so  deeply  honored  Jim  s  bravery 
in  the  war.  j-«„_ 

But  I  knew  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  an  unawareness  to  dan- 
ger that  sprang  from  sheer,  reckless 
living— and  the  kind  of  courage  that 
I  knew  had  been  present  on  the  battle- 
fields, and,  in  fact,  walked  among  the 
villagers  every  day  in  the  secret,  hid- 
den strength  that  so  many  humble 
people  possessed  to  fight  life  and  its 
disappointments  and  tragedies  and 
still  keep  faith  with  themselves.  Inis 
was  the  kind  of  courage  Jim  once  had 
held  so  highly  and  which  he  so  ignored 
today. 

THE  kind  of  strength,  for  instance, 
that  kept  my  Father  cheerful  and 
patient  when  his  every  day  was  racked 
with  pain. 

Had  Jim  forgotten? 

When  he  left  I  sat  for  a  long  time, 
trying  to  fight  my  way  clear  of  the 
red  haze  of  pain  and  jealousy  and  fear 
that  possessed  me.  Yes,  I  was  jealous 
of  Jane.  And  I  knew — because  I  knew 
Jim  so  well — that  she  had  unwittingly 
placed  a  deep  obligation  on  him.  He 
owed  her  something  because  he  had 
almost  killed  her — because  she  had 
laughed  with  him — because  they  had 
shared  this  experience  together.  And 
obligations  had  always  been  serious 
things  to  Jim. 

Still,  I  would  not  have  been  afraid 
of  that  feeling  becoming  confused  in 
his  mind  with  love — if  it  hadn't  been 
that  she  had  also  captured  his  admira- 
tion. Her  kind  of  heedless  daring — 
the  "take  no  thought  for  tomorrow" 
kind  of  bravado — was  now  a  shining 
thing  in  his  eyes.  I  could  applaud  it, 
too.  There  are  times  when  that  sort 
of  bravery  is  sublime. 

But  I  knew  Jane  well  and  I  knew 
that  she  had  no  patience  for  small, 
everyday  struggles;  for  the  underneath 
strength  that  showed  itself  sometimes 
in  tenderness,  sometimes  in  thought- 
fulness  for  others,  sometimes  in  turn- 
ing one's  back  on  a  cherished  dream 
and  taking  a  substitute — if  it  meant  the 
happiness  of  others.  Jane  could  never 
be  a  farmer's  wife — and  Jim,  the  real 
Jim,  was  a  farmer. 

I  was  more  frightened  now  at  the 
way  things  were  drifting  along  than  I 
had  been  when  Jud  told  me  of  the 
accident.  Even  that,  with  all  its  horror 
and  danger,  had  not  brought  things 
any  nearer  to  solution.  Something 
would  have  to  crystallize.  Somehow 
Jim's  eyes  would  have  to  be  opened. 
He  might  decide  that  this  new  life  was 
the  best  for  him  but  at  least  it  would 
be  a  decision  definitely,  finally,  openly 
arrived  at.  And  it  must  be  before  he 
took  the  job  with  Bellows'  on  the 
fifteenth. 

That  was  what  was  on  my  mind  the 
next  day  when  I  saw  the  Valentine. 
It  was  in  Wytte's  shop  window,  re- 
posing, tilted-up,  like  a  jewel  on  a 
cushion — fully  twelve  inches  high  and 
twelve  inches  wide.  The  paper  lace 
around  its  edge  was  a  deep  frill  of 
frothj'  white;  the  enormous  red  heart 
in  the  center  was  adorned  by  cupids 
with  arrows  and  bow;  but  it  was  the 
verse  on  it  that  made  me  stop  and 
linger— that  brought  me  to  Wytte's 
day   after   day.     It  was   a   declaration 
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ohvionf  fS  ?per\>  so  lankly,  sweetly 
sn™  £\-hat  £nly  a  man  °r  a  woman 
dart  to  senfit.  ^  hiS  bel°Ved  Would 
„M?i!d  X  da^e?     AU  next  day  I  fought 

SemyAS,fLa,?lmy  Stubb°™  Yai*ee 
££„,  ;  *£H  that  the  verse  said  was  true 
rnnlri  ™?  ^V  1  f?2t  for  J™— but  it 
coma  not  be  passed  over  as  could  the 
more  stereotyped  messages  usually 
printed  on  Valentines.  No,  this  would 
mean  a  showdown.  Jim  could  not 
ignore  that  appeal— or,  if  he  did,  I 
would  know  I  had  lost  him. 

Father  helped  me.  "There  never 
was  a  woman  yet,  Serena,  who  was 
worth  her  salt,"  he  told  me  the  day 
before  Valentine's  Day,  "who  was  too 
P™ud  Jo  go  after  her  man.  I  can't 
abide  the  mealy-mouthed  kind.  Your 
mother  told  me,  the  first  day,  that  she 
loved  me  and  if  she  hadn't  I  might 
have  gone  off  to  sea,  instead  of  hav- 
ing twenty  of  the  happiest  years  any 
man  ever  had." 

That  was  all  the  encouragement  I 
needed.  Lately,  everywhere  Jim  had 
been— there  was  Jane  Bellows.  And 
there  was  a  new  protectiveness  in  his 
manner  toward  her  that  was  strange 
to  see. 

I  hurried  downtown  that  afternoon. 
The  snow  was  crusty  underfoot  and 
there  was  a  wind,  but  I  scarcely  no- 
ticed. I  had  only  one  purpose  in  mind, 
to  buy  that  Valentine. 

I  reached  the  store— but  something 
was  wrong.  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes.  The  cushion  was  still  there; 
the  window  looked  the  same — but  the 
Valentine  was  gone!  Somehow — like 
a  child — I  had  been  so  sure  it  was  for 
me  that  I  had  never  considered  the 
possibility  of  someone  else  buying  it. 

Inside,  Mr.  Wytte  greeted  me.  I 
started  to  answer — to  ask  him  what 
had  happened — when  I  saw  them. 

Jane  and  Jim — standing  by  the  coun- 
ter piled  high  now  with  jumbled,  shop- 
handled  Valentine  cards.  Only  these 
were  the  comic  ones.  They  were  laugh- 
ing when  they  turned  around  and  saw 
me. 

"Serena!"  Jane  seemed  startled. 

"fXELLO,  little  Red-Riding  Hood." 
■"  This  from  Jim,  referring  to  my 
bright  wool  hood.  He  came  to  stand  be- 
side me,  and  then  I  saw  the  package  he 
carried.  Slim  in  bulk — about  twelve 
inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  high. 
It  must  be  THE  Valentine.  There  had 
been  no  other  that  size  and  shape.  My 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  grow  heavy,  like  a 
stone.  Jim  had  bought  it  for  Jane. 
What  else  could  it  be? 

"Hello,  wolf,"  I  managed  to  say  and 
to  my  surprise  my  voice  sounded  light 
and  gay.  "Hello,  Jane — doing  last 
minute  shopping?" 

"Yes.  Listen  to  this  one — You  try 
to  diet,  You  try  to  grow  thin—  Please 
stop  it — it's  hard  on  your  kith  and  your 
kin.'  I'm  going  to  send  that  to  Dad. 
He's  always  going  on  a  diet  and  it 
makes  life  most  impossible  for  Mother 
and  Jim  and  me." 

It  had  been  deliberate,  I  knew — in- 
cluding Jim's  name  as  part  of  the  fam- 
ily with  her  mother's  and  her  own. 
Jane  was  telling  me  in  so  many  words 
that  she  wanted  Jim.  That  she  no 
longer  considered  me — as  she  had  done 
at  first,  fairly  scrupulously — as  Jim's 
real  girl. 

I  had  never  felt  so  desolately  help- 
less, so  fearfully  inadequate.  In  our 
locked  glances — Jane's  and  mine— I 
could  almost  audibly  hear  her  mes- 
sage:   You  may  know  what's  best  for 
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Jim,    Serena — but    I    know    what    he 
wants  and  likes.     And  I  can   give  it 

to  him-  ,  •   1_    T   U    J 

Even  the  Valentine,  on  which  I  had 
pinned  such  bright  hopes,  now  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  a  pitiful  thing,  a 
silly  gesture  against  the  confident  ap- 
peal of  this  girl.  My  heart  was  drown- 
ing, slowly,  as  I  stood  there,  in  a 
swamp  of  misery. 

"Coke,  Serena?"  Jim  was  pulling 
me  towards  the  marble-topped  coun- 
ter. 

But  Jane  spoke  up  hurriedly.  'I 
don't  think  you'll  have  time,  Jim. 
Mother  said  dinner  promptly  at  six 
today  because  she  wants  to  start  things 
going  for  the  party  decorations  to- 
morrow night.  You're  coming,  aren't 
you,  Serena?" 

I  HAD  been  asked  to  the  Valentine 
party,  as  had  most  of  the  young 
people  in  the  village.  But  I  wasn't 
going. 

"I  don't  know.  I'll  try,  but  Father 
hasn't  been  too  well  lately,"  I  told 
them.  It  was  true,  but  it  wasn't  my  real 
reason.  I  knew  I  could  never  stand  to 
walk  and  see  the  Valentine  on  Jane's 
dressing  table,  addressed  to  Jane — in 
Jim's  handwriting — with  Jim's  name  on 
it — with  love  to  Jane. 

After  they  had  gone  Mr.  Wytte  told 
me,  yes,  the  Valentine  in  the  window 
had  just  been  sold.  But  I  didn't  really 
need  that  confirmation — and  I  didn't 
need  to  ask  to  whom. 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  home  my 
desolation  was  deeper  than  anything  I 
had  ever  imagined  could  be.  The  Val- 
entine had  been  a  symbol  and  if  this 
were  true  then  its  loss  showed  me  only 
too  clearly  that  Jim's  love  for  me  was 
gone.  It  was  a  new  era  when  he  started 
buying  Valentines  for  Jane  Bellows — 
of  his  own  accord. 

The  pain  and  the  misery  I  felt  were 
made  worse  by  my  helplessness.  Now 
I  had  nothing  with  which  to  fight. 

I  had  brought  my  mending  into  the 
livingroom.  The  lamp  on  the  small 
round  table  made  a  circle  of  warm,  yel- 
low light  around  me  and  Father  in  his 
wheelchair.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
Father's  presence,  so  wrapped  up  was 
I  in  my  own  dark  thoughts,  until  the 
tears  welled  up  and  over  and  splashed 
down  onto  my  hands. 

"Wondered  how  long  you  were  going 
to  be  able  to  hold  them  back,"  Father 
commented,  his  shrewd  eyes  resting  on 
my  face.  "The  way  you've  been  moon- 
ing around — seems  to  me  you've  about 
hit  rock-bottom,  Serena." 

I  told  him  then,  while  he  puffed  away 
on  the  pipe  the  doctor  had  sternly  for- 
bidden him. 

"You  did  wrong,  girl,",  he  said  finally. 
"You  did  wrong  not  to  marry  Jim  when 
he  asked  you  to.  Planning  for  a  man 
because  you  know  what's  best  for  him 
is  all  right  most  of  the  time — but  once 
in  a  while  you've  got  to  throw  your  cap 
over  the  moon  and  take  a  chance.  He 
needed  you  badly.  The  rest  would  have 
worked  itself  out. 

"I  always  liked  Jim,"  he  went  on. 
"Jim's  solid,  underneath — but  not  like 
so  many  of  the  folks  hereabouts.  He 
isn't  solid  clear  through — head,  heart 
and  brains.  By  that  I  mean  he's  sensi- 
tive, that  boy  is.  Take  a  boy  like  that, 
put  him  in  the  Army — he  has  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  he  doesn't  like  to  do.  Kill 
people.  Shoot  them.  Fly  an  airplane 
and  bomb  cities.  No,  Jim  would  hate  it. 
But  he'd  have  to  do  it  so  he'd  develop  a 
kind  of  shell  to  protect  him.  That  shell, 
that  outer  man,  was  just  a  robot,  doing 
things  other  people  told  him  to  do.   He 
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The  prayers  of  the  most  worthy  people  ofte» 
fail.  Why?  The  unworthy  often  have  the  great 
est  health,  success,  riches  and  happiness.  Th< 
best,  smartest,  and  most  industrious  peopl* 
often  have  only  pain,  poverty  and  sorrow.  Why1 
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wouldn't  be  doing  any  planning — he'd 
just  carry  out  orders. 

"Well — Jim  goes  on  like  that  for  a 
couple  years.  That  shell  begins  to  fit 
him  pretty  snugly.  He  gets  so  used  to 
it  he  thinks  it's  really  him.  Then,  sud- 
denly, he's  a  civilian  again.  Might  take 
a  pretty  straight-to-the-heart  blow  to 
knock  off  that  shell,  Serena.  Or  just  a 
lot  of  patience  and  knowing  you  love 
him.  Make  him  break  out  and  start  to 
think  for  himself  once  more." 

Abruptly  Father  wheeled  his  chair 
around.  "Bedtime.  'Night,  Serena." 
And  he  was  out  of  the  room  with  a 
swish  of  rubber  tires  across  the  floor. 
I  was  used  to  Father's  abrupt  ways.  He 
said  what  he  thought  and  that  was 
that. 

But  I  couldn't  go  to  bed.  I  sat  there, 
bewildered.  I  knew  Father  was  right, 
but  it  didn't  help  me  any  just  now. 

It  seemed  such  a  strange  eve-before- 
Valentine's.  Always  before  there  had 
been  the  glow  of  anticipation  as  I  won- 
dered what  the  mail  would  bring  from 
Jim.  Even  when  he  was  in  England  he 
hadn't  forgotten.  And,  before  that, 
when  he  was  home,  I  would  be  listen- 
ing for  the  tiny  "clunk"  that  meant  he 
had  stolen  up  on  the  front  porch  and 
had  dropped  his  offering  into  our  box. 
As  a  child  on  an  evening  like  this — I 
would  imagine  his  head  bent  over  the 
paste  pot  and  scissors,  even  as  mine 
would  be — 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  really 
formed.  I  think  it  had  been  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  ever  since  Father  started 
talking. 

I  couldn't  buy  a  Valentine  for  Jim — 
but  I  could  make  one! 

I  tiptoed  around  getting  the  mate- 
rials. In  the  bottom  of  an  old  trunk  I 
found  stiff  red  paper;  from  some  paper 
doilies  I  could  cut  out  lace  for  the  edge. 
Picture  books — magazines — manicure 
scissors — glue — I  was  all  ready. 

There  was  no  plan  for  that  Valen- 
tine— it  just  grew.  Somehow,  all  the 
things  I  had  been  remembering  and 
dreaming  about  and  all  the  hopes  I 
had  had  for  us,  went  into  that  card. 
There  was  so  much  to  tell  I  made  a 
double  fold  so  that  the  story  would 
carry  over  and  I  could  put  into  it  the 
nostalgia  of  the  years  we  had  shared 
together. 

t'AT  cupids  poised  their  arrows  from 
■*■  the  corners;  my  fingers  trembled  as 
I  cut  out  the  big  heart  for  the  center. 
It  must  be  perfect!  And  across  the  face 
of  it,  like  shadowy  silhouettes,  I  placed 
the  heads  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  looking 
at  each  other,  their  profiles  speaking  of 
love  and  promise. 

I  found  two  children  skating — would 
Jim  remember  those  clear,  cold,  stilly 
nights  on  Tantilly  pond? — and  another 
of  a  boy  carrying  schoolbooks  for  the 
girl  at  his  side.  Would  Jim  smile  ten- 
derly when  he  thought  of  us  trudging 
to  school,  the  scorn  of  his  friends' 
"Jimmie  has  a  gir-rl!"  And  there  was 
another — two  figures  dancing.  Would 
Jim  remember  that  first  waxy,  dew- 
fresh  gardenia  he  had  brought  me  to 
pin  on  my  pink  organdie  dress? 

And  then,  at  last,  the  one  of  a  soldier 
kissing  his  loved  one  goodbye.  The 
Valentine  ended  there.  The  story  was 
over,  unless  Jim  wanted  to  write  new 
chapters  for  us. 

I  found  an  envelope  and  my  fingers 
shook  as  I  placed  it  inside,  crumpling 
the  lace  a  little.  Now  that  it  was  done — 
did  I  dare  give  it  to  him?  Could  I 
strip  my  pride  to  the  bone  like  this — 
offer  him  my  heart  to  take  or  break? 
Hurriedly  I  slipped  into  galoshes  and 
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parka  hood  and  coat  and  ran — all  the 
way  to  the  dark  Bellows  house.  With- 
out giving  myself  time  to  think  I 
dropped  the  Valentine  into  their  mail- 
box for  Jim  to  find. 

Then  I  turned  and  ran  home. 

It  was  hardly  more  than  dawn  before 
I  crept  downstairs  to  look  in  our  own 
mailbox  on  the  porch.  Nothing!  I 
hadn't  really  expected  it — yet  a  tiny 
hope  had  lingered  that  perhaps  Jim 
had  come  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
because  he  really  loved  me — me  alone. 

It  was  that  hope  that  had  finally  let 
me  sleep  after  the  torments  of  doubt 
and  recrimination  and  humiliation  I 
suffered.   Now  those  torments  returned. 

My  pride  was  being  slowly  tortured 
under  the  weight  of  imagination.  I 
couldn't  escape  the  picture  of  Jim 
opening  that  envelope — perhaps  at  the 
breakfast  table  with  all  the  Bellows 
looking  on — the  surprise  on  Jim's  face 
slowly  turning  to  pity  for  me — the  way 
he  would  try  to  protect  me  before  the 
amused  eyes  of  the  others — the  off- 
hand way  he  would  try  to  dismiss  it. 

AND  then — Jane.  She  had  a  ready  and 
cutting  wit  and  this  would  be  her 
opportunity.  She  wasn't  unkind  or 
mean,  Jane,  but  would  she  be  above 
taking  advantage  of  me,  turning  my 
offering   into   a   joke — at  my   expense? 

While  I  went  about  my  usual  work 
all  day,  I  writhed  inside  at  these  pic- 
tures of  my  fancy.  And  every  time  the 
phone  rang  I  died  a  little — wondering 
if  it  were  Jim — 

But  it  was  never  Jim.  And  the  hours 
went  on  and  as  each  one  passed  I  knew, 
more  certainly,  that  I  had  failed.  It 
wasn't  my  kind  of  love  Jim  wanted.  It 
wasn't  my  heart  he  wanted.  And  be- 
cause a  heart,  useless  and  unloved,  can- 
not really  live  I  felt  that  mine  was 
dead. 

Evening  came  and  away  up  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  I  could  see  the  Bel- 
lows' house  ablaze  with  lights  for  the 
party.  If  my  heart  could  still  have 
cried,  there  would  have  been  tears.  But 
there  were  none.  I  could  imagine  the 
gaiety  and  the  laughter  and  the  lovely 
Valentine  decorations.  I  could  see  Jim 
and  Jane  dancing  together. 

My  own  house  seemed  bleak  and 
lonely.  Even  the  fire  in  the  grate — the 
sound  of  the  logs  crackling — were 
empty  sounds  in  an  empty  house. 
Father  had  gone  to  bed  early  and  I  sat 
there  by  myself. 

Perhaps  my  thoughts  made  too  un- 
pleasant and  too  crowded  a  company 
because  I  didn't  hear  the  door  open  be- 
hind me.  Nor  did  I  hear  his  footsteps 
or  know  he  was  there  until  he  spoke. 

"Serena — " 

I  turned.    It  was  Jim. 
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I  couldn't  move;  I  could  only  stand 
and  stare.  He  wasn't  supposed  to  be 
here.  He  was  at  the  Bellows  house,  at 
a  party,  dancing  with  Jane — 

Then  he  opened  his  arms  and  drew 
me  into  them.  A  voice — his  voice — 
was  saying  softly  in  my  hair — 

"Do  you  remember  the  nights  and  the 
days? 

Do  you  remember  the  work  and  the 
play? 

The  hours  we  dreamed  and  the  mo- 
ments we  kissed? 

The  letters  that  spoke  of  the  love  we 
had  missed?" 

he  quoted,  and  my  cheeks  flushed  red. 
That  was  part  of  the  little,  awkward 
poem  I  had  made  up  and  printed  so 
carefully  on  the  Valentine. 

"It  doesn't  make  very  good  poetry, 
does  it,  Jim?"  I  murmured  in  my  con- 
fusion. 

"It  makes  beautiful  poetry,  darling," 
he  whispered  and  bent  to  kiss  me.  "No 
Byron  or  Shelley  ever  wrote  anything 
as  beautiful  as  that.  Maybe  it  doesn't 
rhyme  as  well,  but  you  wrote  it  and 
you  wrote  it  for  me  and  that's  what 
counts." 

He  kissed  me  again — and  suddenly, 
in  my  body,  there  was  a  quick,  fearful 
stir  of  happiness.  Jim  was  here.  Jim 
was  saying  things — 

"But — I  thought  you  were  at  the 
party!  I  didn't  expect  you  to  come  here 
tonight."  Just  words,  because  all  the 
time  I  was  speaking  my  hands  were 
stealing  of  their  own  accord  to  his 
shoulders. 

His  own  closed  over  mine. 

"I  couldn't  stay  there,  Serena.  It  was 
fun  for  a  while  but  something  was 
missing.  I  kept  looking  for  you  and  you 
didn't  come  and  then,  suddenly,  it  all 
went  flat  and  stale." 

Then  he  was  kissing  me,  and  happi- 
ness was  a  torrent — an  excruciating 
pain — a  flood  of  ecstasy  that  filled  my 
whole  body.  This  was  different.  In  his 
kiss  was  none  of  the  desperation  of 
that  last  time.  Rather,  it  held  us  with 
a  promise  of  continuity  and  a  sureness 
that  a  meaning  had  returned  that  made 
our  closeness  a  happy,  joyous,  forever 
thing. 

But  Yankee  pride  is  a  stubborn 
growth.  Or  maybe  it's  that  sturdy  hon- 
esty implanted  by  our  forebears  that 
refuses  to  let  us  be  consoled  by  less 
than  whole  truths.  Anyway,  there  was 
something  I  had  to  know. 

"Tell  me,  Jim.  When  you  bought 
that  Valentine — you  bought  it  for  Jane, 
didn't  you?    You  gave  it  to  her?" 

He  didn't  speak  for  a  second,  and 
then  I  felt  his  shoulders  square. 

"Yes,  I  bought  it  for  her.  I  gave  it  to 
her  this  morning — before  yours  came. 
I  was  mixed-up  and  confused,  Serena. 
I  had  persuaded  myself  that  it  was 
Jane  I  wanted,  because  she  had  a 
philosophy  of  life  I  thought  I  had,  too. 
I  gave  her  the  Valentine  and  I  told  her 
father  I  was  going  to  work  for  him  to- 
morrow." 

"  IJUT  I'm  not.  When  I  was  with  Jane 
**  — well,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  go- 
ing through  life,  laughing  with  her, 
laughing  so  that  nothing  could  ever 
matter  too  much — not  exploring  life  too 
deeply.  Being  with  Jane  and  taking  that 
job — it  didn't  require  any  decisions  on 
my  part.  It  seemed  nice  to  just  drift. 
But,  underneath,  I  think  my  resistance 
was  growing  slowly.  I  was  beginning 
to  long  for  a  couple  of  good,  knotty 
problems  I  could  get  my  teeth  into  and 
figure  out  for  myself.  I  think  the  pa- 
tient was  beginning  to  recover."  He  said 
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this  last  flippantly,  but  there  was  no 
laughter  in  the  back  of  his  eyes. 

"Then  I  got  your  card  this  morning. 
And  it  was  all  there  for  me  to  read.  I 
couldn't  evade  the  decision  any  more. 
And,  more  than  anything  else  I  knew 
that  I  needed  you  and  your  love  and 
our  kind  of  life  as  we  had  planned  it, 
together." 

Right  then  I  hated  the  caution  that 
was  so  much  a  part  of  my  make-up.  Be- 
cause an  insidious  voice  was  whisper- 
ing inside  me:  Are  you  sure,  Jim?  Are 
you  sure  this  is  what  you  want?  That 
it  isn't  just  the  sentiment  of  Valentines 
and  a  hungering  for  something  you 
thought  you  had  lost?  Are  you  sure 
you  want  it — for  keeps? 

He  still  held  me  close  but  we  were 
silent.  That  was  why  we  were  able  to 
hear  those  quick,  light  footsteps  on  the 
porch  and  the  tiny  but  unmistakable 
sound  of  something  dropping  into  the 
mail  box. 

When  we  went  out  there  was  no  one 
there.  But  there  was  an  envelope — 
slim — about  twelve  inches  wide — - 
twelve  inches  high — in  the  mail  box. 
Jim's  eyes  were  as  puzzled  as  mine  as 
we  took  it  inside  and  opened  the 
envelope. 

It  was  THE  Valentine.  On  the  out- 
side it  read  "Jane"  in  that  bold,  mascu- 
line scrawl  I  knew  so  well.  But  when 
I  opened  it  a  white  piece  of  paper  flut- 
tered out.   It  was  a  note  from  Jane. 

"I  don't  have  to  have  a  house  fall  on 
me,  kids.  Just  who  were  you  thinking 
of,  Jim,  when  you  signed  this  Valen- 
tine? And  who  were  you  thinking  of 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  that  night  of 
the  accident,  when  I  was  still  dazed 
from  the  shock,  and  you  were  bending 
over  me,  shaking  me  and  crying — 
Serena!  Serena!  You  didn't  remember 
that,  did  you,  Jim?  You  didn't  even 
know  you  had  said  it.  Well,  nobody  can 
say  I'm  not  a  good  loser,  Serena." 

I  turned  over  the  Valentine  and 
looked  at  the  signature.  On  the  outside 
it  had  said  "Jane"  but  on  the  inside — 

"To  Serena — with  all  my  love,  Jim." 

My  eyes  were  misty  when  I  looked  at 
him  again.  Big,  generous,  reckless  Jane. 
Tears  stung  the  backs  of  my  eyes. 

Jim  kissed  them  softly.  "It's  hard  to 
break  a  good  habit,  Serena.  Looks  as 
if  you're  the  only  girl  I  can  ever  send 
a  Valentine  to — ever." 
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Claghorn,"   of  Allen's  fearful   Alley. 
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"To  the  Girl  I  Love" 

{Continued  -from  page  23) 

The  fellow  who  took  me  to  that  game 
was  one  of  my  classmates,  Harry 
Stephens.  Harry  was  an  inconspicuous 
sort  of  fellow,  a  good  student  with  a 
nice,  quiet  sense  of  humor  but  show- 
ing very  little  evidence  of  having  any- 
thing to  offer  either  athletically  or 
socially.  I  knew,  in  a  cool,  detached 
sort  of  way,  that  he  was  fond  of  me — 
I  could  read  it  in  the  sidelong  glances 
he  game  me,  but  it  didn't  really  matter. 
I;  was  nice  to  have  admirers,  of 
course,  and  I  had  read  in  a  book  some- 
where that  no  man  wants  a  girl  whom 
no  one  else  wants,  so  I  felt  that  Harry 
might  help  the  cause  with  my  hero. 
But  as  far  as  caring  about  Harry  was 
concerned — well,  my  heart  belonged  to 
Jack  Morton  forever  and  forever,  and 
that  was  that. 

After  the  game,  we  all  went  to  the 
dance  in  the  school  gymnasium.  And 
I  told  myself  that  it  didn't  really  mat- 
ter that  I  had  only  one  dance  with 
Jack  and  many  with  Harry.  After  all, 
Jack  Morton  was  the  hero  of  the  hour 
— he  had  to  distribute  his  favors. 

The  fourteenth  of  February  came  a 
few  days  after  that  basketball  game 
and  dance.  I  spent  the  intervening  days 
alternating  between  a  hope  that  burned 
high  in  my  bosom,  and  telling  myself 
that  after  all,  I  was  grown  up,  now,  and 
so  was  Jack  Morton — Valentine's  Day 
was  for  children,  and  probably  Jack 
wouldn't  even  think  of  such  a  kiddish 
thing  as  sending  a  Valentine. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth, besides  the  Valentines  I  knew 
had  come  from  my  family,  and  from 
my  girl  friends,  there  were  two  uni- 
dentified ones.  One  was  a  gigantic  af- 
fair— the  kind  that  a  girl  of  that  age 
today  would  label  "definitely  super!" 
It  was,  indeed,  enough  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  most  critical  of  Valentine- 
getters,  and  it  made  me  as  excited  as 
I  could  remember  ever  having  been 
?bout  anything.  Heart-shaped,  made  of 
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And  Ex-Lax  taste* i  goo ■  ,  America  s 
like  fine   chocolate^  good 

St  widely  used  ^o, 'children, 
for  g«*m-ups  as  1 

^a  precaution  use  only  as 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  LAXATIVE 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  A  COLD  — 

Don*t  dose  yourself  with  harsh,  upsetting  pur- 
gatives. Take  Ex-Lax— the  chocolated  laxative! 
It*s  thoroughly  effective,  but  kind  and  gentle. 


EX- LAX 

THE'HAPPY  MEDIUM'LAXATIVE 

lOc  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores 


GRAY 
HAIR 

...AND  LOOK  IO 
YEARS  YOUNGER 

•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  pray  to 
natural-appearing  shades— from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  It— or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands —Brownatone  19 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  Iron  and  copper  salts  added  tor  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  One  application 
Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  60c 
and  Jl. 65  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  ot  your  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today— BROWNATONE.  Dept.  2S3.  COY  1XGTON.  KY. 
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tried  ihe  NEW 

SANITARY  NAPKiNS? 
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THJS  MONTH  EXPERIENCE 

THE  EXTRA  COMFORT 

OF  SANAPAK . . . 

the  napkin  that  now  gives  you 

SANAPAK  is  cleverly  designed  to  fit  with- 
out bulk,  without  chafing.  They  are  softly 
faced  with  cotton  to  give  you  even  greater 
comfort. 

But  most  important . . .  SANAPAK  is  made 
with  three  special  layers,  including  the 
famous  "Pink  Back"!  They  give  you  triple 
protection!  All  at  no  extra  cost! 


Be  a  Designer  of  Jfrtva/lt  JvARixmA 


Fascinating  field.  Originate  your  own  distinctive 
clothes.  Our  basic  training  provides  excellent 
starting  point  for  career.  Learn  at  home — spare 
*   time.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  today. 

^,  NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF   DRESS   DESIGN 

1315  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  X383,  Chicago  5.  III. 


Earn  $30  a  week  F3 

AS  A  TRAINED 

PRACTICAL  NURSE!  1 


Pracu<-'il  QUT10I  fire  iilwayH  needed  t 
lyt-iirit   at   home  in   your  unar©  time 

an  thouaanda  of  men  and  women — 18  to  l 

aire — have  dorm  through  ChiruKo  School  <> 

i       /-to-undorntnnd  LeMOnSi  endorsod  by   physicians. 

Oho  graduate  has  charge  of  10-bed   hospital.   Nurso 

Oromer,  of  Iowa,  runt  Imr  own  nursing  homo.  Othi 

euro  $2.50  to  $0.00  u  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARNI 
Mi'.  B.  C,  of  Texan,  earned  5174.25  while  inking 
course.  Mm,  B.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first,  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  montliH  nho  earned  510001  You, 
too.  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  frinuU.  High 
tabool  not  necessary.  Ktiuipment  included.  Many 
payment*.   Trial  plan.  47  th  year.  Hend  coupon  now  I 

CHICAGO     SCHOOL    OF     NURSING 

n  i-i    188,  100  Bait  Ohio  Street,  Chlraxo  11,  111. 
PlMifl  lend  tin  booklet  ami  ir,  immpio  Ichhou  pukch. 
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satin,  it  was  bordered  in  frilly  lace. 
On  it  were  the  gilt  figures  of  a  boy  and 
a  girl  in  deep  embrace,  and  below  the 
request — no,  the  command! — "Be  My 
Valentine!" 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  Jack 
had  sent  it  to  me,  but  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  I  had  to  be  honest  with  myself 
— I  decided  that  it  really  must  have 
come  from  Harry.  The  other  Valentine 
was  a  simple,  modest  card  showing  a 
red  heart  with  two  golden  arrows 
through  it,  and  it  said,  "To  The  Girl 
I  Love." 

I  went  around  all  that  day  with  my 
head  in  the  clouds — but  I  was  con- 
fused, too.  I  was  happy  as  could  be 
about  the  two  unsigned  Valentines,  but 
who  had  sent  them — or,  more  import- 
ant, who  had  sent  which?  I  had  to 
know! 

And  later  in  the  afternoon,  I  found 
out.  Sara  Schmidt,  who  worked  in  the 
local  stationery  store,  dropped  in  for  a 
chocolate  malted  while  I  was  behind 
the  fountain.  There  was  nobody  else 
in  the  store  at  the  time,  and  I  plucked 
up  my  courage  to  say,  oh,  very  casually, 
"Look,  Sara,  I  got  a  Valentine  this 
morning,  and  I  don't  know  who  it's 
from.  Have  you  any  idea  who  bought 
this?"  And  I  showed  her  the  large, 
fancy  Valentine. 

Sara  grinned  at  me.  "Sure!  Why, 
Jack  Morton  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kids  who  bought  any  of  those  expen- 
sive ones!" 

My  heart  literally  stood  still,  and  I 
beamed  at  her  as  if  she  had  just  given 
me  a  present  of  some  kind,  while  I 
leaned  on  the  chocolate-syrup  faucet 
until  the  sticky  stuff  ran  down  over  my 
hand.  He  had  thought  of  me!  He  had 
sent  me  one  of  the  most  expensive 
Valentines  in  town!    He  cared/ 

Then  I  came  out  of  my  dream  long 
enough  to  show  Sarah  the  other  Valen- 
tine. But  she  declared  she'd  never  seen 
one  exactly  like  that,  and  that  it  cer- 
tainly hadn't  been  bought  at  her  store. 
But  it  didn't  really  matter.  What  mat- 
tered was  that  Jack  Morton  had  sent 
me  the  Valentine. 

I  lived  on  the  joy  of  it  for  several 
days,  until  I  saw  Jack  again — when  he 
came  into  the  drugstore  and  sat  down 
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THIS  IS  A  UNIFORM! 

It  doesn't  look  like 
the  uniforms 
you've  been  seeing 
on  our  fighting 
men,  because  this 
small  bronze  insigne  is  the  uni- 
form of  the  honorably  discharged 
veteran. 

The  man  who  wears  it  in  the 
lapel  of  his  civilian  suit  may  bear 
a  visible  wound,  or  a  wound  you 
cannot  see,  but  in  every  case  it 
speaks  of  suffering  and  sacrifice 
endured  on  your  behalf.  Learn  to 
recognize  the  Honorable  Service 
Emblem  as  instantly  as  you  do  a 
uniform,  so  that  to  every  veteran 
you  meet  you  can  give  the  respect 
and     consideration     he     deserves. 
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Now  She  Shops 
"Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache    "* 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison, 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  oufpoison- 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Fills. 


HOLLYWOOD  BARREL  0'  FUN 


24  JOKE  NOVELTIES 

Plus  12  New  Party  Games! 

Every  thingneededto  amuse,  en- 
tertain a  big-  party.  Nutty  Nov- 
elties, Funny  Favors,  Daffy  Di- 
Elomas,  Goofy  Gadgets,  Belly- 
iaff BusinessCards.  Pnzesand 
Snrprizes!  Gags  Galore— stunts  that 
OK/A  slay 'em.  Send  only  25c  coin .  — 
CUV-  Yes, that'sallitcosts.Yon'lllaff, scream, howl! 

CALICRAFT,Boxl65, Dept. 33.  Hollywood, Calif. 


To'^rREE  OUTFIT 


EXTRA! 

Act  Quick! 

— and  we  will 
i  n  c  lud  e  6 

screamingly 
funny  party 
novelties  in 
addition  toall 
tbeabove. 


yHWM 

With  Form 
Tailored 


Women  go  wild  about  "Form- Tailored" 
Lingerie — new,  glamorous  styling,  new 
kind  of  fitting,  high  quality  workman- 
ship. Low  prices  bring  quick  orders. 
Also  fine  hosiery,  girdles  and  under- 
wear for  the  whole  family.  If  you  want 
money,  full  or  spare  time,  write  today 
for  complete,  beautiful,  illustrated 
Style  Equipment  —  sent  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 

WORLD'S  STAR-MALLOCH 

Dept.  P-39,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


-*1»A  ^m   SHOW  FRIENDS  EXCLUSIVE 
0N*Y  TCREEIING  CARD  assortments 


Up  to  100%  profit  for  you.  Exper 

ence     not    necessary.     Request    nei 

1946  exclusive   14  card  AU  Occasion 

$1.00  assortment  on  approval.  Many 

^^^^^  other  year   'round   money   makers — 

Birthdays.   Gift  Wrappings.   Social  Notes.   Write  to-day 

for  box  on  approval  and  new  selling  plan. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS.  99  Union  Ave..  Westfield.   Mass, 

PICTURE 
RING  $1. 

Exquisite  Onyx-like  Picture  Ring— made  from 
any  photo.  Send  No  Money!  Mail  photo  with  paper 
strip  for  ring  size.  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  plus  post- 
age. Hand  tinted  25c  extra.  Photo  returned  with  ring. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Send  photo  and  ring  size  now. 
PORTRAIT  RING  CO.,  Dept.  U-31,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

LEG    SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Llepe  Methods 
used  while  you  wall.  More  than  40  years  oi 
success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  multitudes. 

LIEPE  METHODS,  3284  N.  Green  Bay  Ave.,  | 
Dept.  36-C,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


women  and  men,  18  to  50 
Many  Swedish  Massage  graduates  make  $50, 
$75  or  even  more  per  week.  Large  full  time 
incomes  from  doctors,  hospitals,  sanato- 
riums.  clubs  or  private  practice.  Others  make 
.  good  money  in  spare  time.  You  can 
i  win  independence  and  prepare  for 
I  future  security  by  training:  at  home 
rand  qualifying  for  Diploma.  Anatomy 
Charts  and  32-page  Illustrated 
*Book  FREE— Now! 
THE  College  of  Swedish  Massage 
bot.GS9-C.ioo  E.Ohio  St. .Chicago  11 
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DIAMOND  RINGS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart,  new  10K 
yellow    gold    engagement    ring    or    wedding    ring.      Romance 

dc-slpn  i'liiT.'iKc-nient  ring  set  with  flashing,  Rose  cut  dia- 
mond RoIUaire  in  sentimental,  sweetheart  mounting.  Wed- 
ding ring  Is  deeply  embossed.  10K  yellow  gold,  set  with 
M  genuine  chip  Diamonds.  Either  ring  only  $5.95  or  hoth 
for  $9.95  plus  postage  and  20%  Federal  tax.  SEND  NO 
iwiiNKY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size.  Pay  on 
arrival  then  wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Rush  order  nowl  «-__.*.  ■ 

EMPIRE     DIAMOND     CO.,     Dept.     85-DS,     Jefferson,      Iowa 


OR.  DAFOE  ON  BABY  CARE 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  expert,  de- 
pendable advice  from  a  doctor  that  really 
knows  about  babies!  In  his  book,  How  To 
Raise  Your  Baby,  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe, 
physician  to  the  famous  quintuplets,  tells 
you  all  you  need  to  know  about  your  child 
— from  infancy  right  through  the  difficult 
growing  stages.  All  about  baby  ailments, 
childhood  infections,  breast  and  bottle  feed- 
ing, first  solid  foods.  Why  nervous  children 
refuse  to  eat.  Impor- 
tant facts  about  sun- 
shine and  vitamins. 
How  fast  your  child' 
should  grow.  Yes, 
mother,  here's  the 
book  you've  been 
looking  for ! 


Only  25c 

We  pay  the  postage 

Dept.  R.M.-346, 
Bartholomew  House,  Inc. 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N 


Y. 


V%  WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  SO-CALLED 

KflEttMJVTlC 


VlVW 


Arms    ache? 
Back  feel  stiff? 
Sore  all  over? 
Get   Sayman 
Liniment  and  massage  on  gently.  Starts 
to  work  FAST.  Helps  to  loosen  "tight" 
muscles.    To  relieve   stiffness,    soreness. 
To  ease  pain  while  breaking  up  conges- 
tion due  to  over-exertion,   exposure  or 
fatigue.   You'll  say   it's  WONDERFUL! 
Only  50c.  All  druggists. 


SAYMAN   LINIMENT 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  SAYMAN  SALVE 


NEW 


Tiny    Pocket    Size 

RADIO! 


Stipa  in  your  pocket  or  purse —  Wt. 
only  S  028.1  Complete  READY  TO 
PLAY  as  shown  with  self  contained 
phone  for  personal  use.  Beautiful  black 
silver  plastic  case.  Has  patented  fixed 
Crystal-Slide  Tuning  Dial!  NO  TUBES. 
BATTERIES  OR  ELECTRIC  PLUG 
IS  REQUIRED.  USUALLY  RE- 
CEIVES LOCAL  BROADCASTS  with- 
out outside  aerial  wires. 

GUARANTEED    TO    WORK 

when  connected  and  used  according  to  instructions.  Can  be  used  in 
homes,  offices,  hotels,  cabins,  in  bed  after  hours,  eto. 


rival  or  send  $3.99  for  postpaid  delivery.  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR 
CHILDREN  OR  ADULTS  ALIKE!  Get  your  PA-KETTE 
RADIO  NOW  for  real  enjoyment.  Dealers  in  most  cities. 

Pa-Kette  Electric  Co.,  Dept.  MFW-3,  Kearney,  Nebraska 


at  the  counter.  I  wasn't  very  diplomatic 
about  it — maybe  the  lawyer  in  me 
hadn't  begun  to  come  out  yet— but  I 
simply  blurted  out,  "Jack,  that  was  a 
beautiful  Valentine  you  sent  me,  the 
best  I  ever  saw!" 

He  waved  a  casual,  lordly  hand. 
"Think  nothing  of  it,  kid.  You  deserved 
it!"  He  returned  his  attention  to  the 
list  of  flavors. 

My  heart  turned  as  cold  as  the 
chipped  ice  in  the  little  scoop  in  my 
hand.  "D — deserved  it?"  I  put  down  the 
scoop  very  slowly.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Say,  any  girl  who  can  whip  up  a 
soda  the  way  you  can,  deserves  a  little 
token  of  appreciation  like  that."  He 
smiled  in  smug  self-satisfaction.  "Any 
of  the  other  boys  think  to  send  you 
one,  to  show  you  how  much  they  ap- 
preciate the  stuff  you  put  out  from  be- 
hind the  fountain?" 

'T'HAT  was  all  it  meant  to  him — a  little 
*-  token  of  appreciation.  For  a  moment 
I  was  literally  sick,  and  I  turned  away 
so  that  he  wouldn't  see  what  I  knew 
must  be  written  all  over  my  face.  I 
had  been  dealt  a  bitter,  bitter  blow 
— Jack  loved  me  with  his  stomach,  not 
his  heart! 

I  cried  myself  to  sleep  that  night, 
and  for  days  I  went  around  with  the 
feeling  that  all  was  over  for  me.  I 
was  only  fifteen,  and  my  life  was  fin- 
ished. It  made  a  very  sad  picture, 
and  I  realize  now  that  I  got  a  good 
deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  the  thought 
of  my  pining  away  into  an  early  grave, 
and  Jack  discovering,  too  late,  that  he 
loved  me  after  all.  That  would  be  re- 
venge, sweet  and  soothing! 

It  was  a  week  later  that  I  learned 
the  truth  about  Harry's  Valentine.  Sara 
was  right — it  hadn't  been  purchased 
in  her  store,  or  any  store.  Harry  ad- 
mitted that  he'd  made  it  himself  and 
had  inscribed  with  his  own  careful 
hand  that  simple,  sincere  message,  "To 
the  girl  I  love." 

I  will  never  forget  the  look  of  timid 
adoration  in  his  eyes  when  he  finally 
dared  to  tell  me  the  truth  about  his 
feeling  for  me — it  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
memories  of  my  girlhood. 

And  I'll  never  forget,  either,  the 
thrill  of  unknown,  untried  feeling  that 
went  through  me  when  he  took  my 
hand  in  his  that  day,  nor  how  I  felt 
when,  later,  he  tenderly  and  bashfully 
gave  me  my  very  first  kiss. 

It  was,  of  course,  puppy  love.  I  was 
"Harry's  girl"  for  over  a  year,  and 
then  he  moved  to  another  town.  But 
whenever  Valentine's  Day  rolls  around, 
I  think  with  gratitude  of  his  dear 
sincerity — the  feeling  in  him  which 
taught  me  a  great  truth  about  love. 
It's  the  same  truth  that  we  all  know 
in  our  hearts:  The  greatest  happiness 
of  life  is  the  conviction  that  we  are 
loved,  loved  for  ourselves  .  .  . 

The  greatest  happiness  ...  I  have 
known  it,  I  know  it  now.  The  happi- 
ness that  transcends  all  extraneous 
things,  that  makes  two  people  proof 
against  all  the  adversity  and  hardship, 
the  fears  and  misunderstandings,  that 
the  world  can  bring. 

If  you  have  that  conviction,  this  Val- 
entine's Day,  don't  fail  to  be  grateful. 
Cherish  it,  and  remember  that  you  are 
one  of  the  world's  truly  lucky  ones. 

And  remember,  too,  that  love  like 
this  is  not  something  that  has  been  un- 
reservedly handed  out  to  you,  and  that 
will  go  on  nourishing  if  it's  neglected. 
It  is  both  your  most  precious  possession 
— and  your  biggest,  most  important 
responsibility. 


1.  Does  not  harm,  permanently 
tint  or  bleach  the  hair. 

2.  Used  after  shampooing  —  your 
hair  is  not  dry,  unruly. 

3.  Instantly  gives  the  soft,  lovely 
effect  obtained  from  tedious, 
vigorous  brushings  .  .  .  plus  a 
tiny  tint — in  these  12  shades. 

1.  Black  7.  Titian  Blonde 

2.  Dark  Copper        8.  Golden  Blond* 

3.  Sable  Brown         9.  Topaz  Blonde 

4.  Golden  Brown   10.  Dark  Auburn 

5.  Nut  Brown         11.  Light  Auburn 

6.  Silver  12.  Lustre  Glint 

4.  The  improved  Golden  Glint 
contains  only  safe  certified 
colors  and  pure  Radien,  all 
new,  approved  ingredients. 

Try  Golden  Glint... Over  50  million 
packages  have  been  sold...Choose 
your  shade  at  any  cosmetic  dealer. 
Price  10  and  25^  —  or  send  for  a 
— «——  FREE  SAMPLE  — — — 

GoldenGlintCo.,Seattle,14,Wash.,Boi««CI3 


Please  send  color  No._ 


.  as  listed  above. 


GOLDEN  GLINT 
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SEAL-COTE 

Use  Over  Your  Favorite  Polish 
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DON'T  SUFFER  FROM 

SORE,  CHAPPED  HANDS! 


Let  nurses'  discovery 
help  YOU 

Hundreds  of  nurses  write  and  tell 
us  how  effective  Noxzema  is  for 
red,  chapped  hands.  These  let- 
ters are  typical:  "Have  you  ever 
washed  your  hands  a  hundred 
times  a  day?  We  nurses  in  conta- 
gion do— and  Noxzema  is  my  only 
relief  from  rough,  red  hands." 

Another  writes:  "My  hands  and 
arms  were  so  irritated  from 
scrubbing  for  operations  that  I 
couldn't  be  comfortable  any- 
where 'till  I  tried  Noxzema- 1  got 
immediate  relief." 


Actual  tests  show  chapped  hands 
heal  faster— this  medicated  way! 


•  Yes,  scores  of  nurses  were  among  the 
first  to  discover  Noxzema— how  quickly 
it  soothes  and  helps  heal  hands  sore  and 
chapped  from  frequent  washings. 

Actual  tests  with  Noxzema  on  both 
mildly  and  badly  chapped  hands  show 
that  this  soothing,  greaseless  medicated 
cream  helps  heal  faster- improvement  in 
many  cases  being  seen  overnight!  That's 


because  Noxzema  is  a  medicated  formula 
that  not  only  relieves  the  soreness,  but 
helps  heal  the  tiny  "cuts"  and  "cracks." 
Try  Noxzema !  See  how  quickly  it  brings 
grateful  relief!  At  all  drug  counters; 
10#,  35<£,  50<i»  (plus  tax). 

NOXZEMA 
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For  a  Flawless-Looking 
Complexion,  Use 

FORMULA  301 

Powder   Base    and 
Complexion     Beautifier 

The  Foundation  of  an  Exquisite 
Complexion.  Skillfully  conceals 
tiny  lines  and  minor  blemishes. 
ASTRINGENT*  ANTISEPTIC*  PROTECTIVE 

(gStSt       39C  '$1.00  '$1.50 

At  all  Ten  Cent  Stores-Trial  Sizes  10c  and  20c 

KAY  PREPARATIONS  CO..  522  5th  Avenue,  New  York  18 
If  unavailable  in  your  locality,  order  from  us. 

10c  □     20c  □      39c  □     $1.00  D     $1.50  a 
(Add  20%  tax)  F3 

Name      

Address 

City  &  State 
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STARCROSS  APRONS 

Smart  design,  gay  print  patterns, 
plus  sound  workmanship  make 
these  aprons  real  down-to-earth 
values.  Available  in  extra  size  and 
medium  coveralls,  bibs  and  band 
styles — an  apron  for  everybody 
at  a  price  anybody  can  afford. 


STARCROSS 
P01H0LDERS 


More  than  juBt  ornaments— 
these  potholdcrs  really  hold 
hot  pots  .  .  .  !  Cotton  filled, 
quilted,  securely  tape  bound, 
centers  finished  in  white,  solid 
colors,  or  sparkling  flora 
prints  with  contrasting  colored 
bindings.  Several  popular 
styles. 


STARCROSS  PRODUCTS  ARE 

SOLD  THROUGHOUT  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


rJEW  YORK,  N,  Y 


STARCROSS 


GREENVILLE,  S.  C 


Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

I  don't  usually  pass  up  dessert." 

Todd  evidently  pleased  his  cigarette 
sponsor  because  he  has  just  been  re- 
newed for  twenty-six  more  weeks. 

Dick  was  born  twenty-nine  years 
ago  in  Montreal,  the  son  of  an  Irish- 
born  professional  soldier  who  served 
in  three  wars,  the  Boer,  World  Wars  I 
and  II. 

The  boy  did  most  of  his  early  singing 
in  school  plays,  starting  when  he  was 
five  with  a  tune  called  "Here  Comes 
the  Sandman." 

"My  father  thought  this  a  little  sissy- 
fied.  After  the  performance  he  brought 
me  a  set  of  soldiers." 

Dick  learned  to  play  trumpet,  not  too 
competently,  and  formed  a  teen-age 
band.  His  friends  urged  him  to  quit 
school,  but  he  took  his  father's  advice 
and  enrolled  at  McGill  University  for 
an  engineering  course. 

Dick  made  the  varsity  football, 
hockey,  water  polo,  wrestling,  and  box- 
ing teams  but  was  not  an  outstanding 
student.  He  quit  before  his  senior  year 
to  sing  on  CFCF,  Montreal. 

"I  should  have  known  going  to  col- 
lege was  a  mistake.  Back  in  high  school 
I  was  experimenting  with  some  chem- 
icals and  the  whole  darned  classroom 
went  on  fire." 

The  Canadian  crooner  clicked  on  the 
air,  won  himself  a  flock  of  local  spon- 
sors. Some  of  his  recordings  reached 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  he  was 
promptly  imported.  In  this  country, 
Dick  sang  with  Larry  Clinton,  Glenn 
Miller  and  on  such  radio  shows  as 
Basin  Street,  Duffy's  Tavern,  Uncle 
Walter's  Dog  House.  His  RCA-Bluebird 
recordings  were  best-sellers.  Then 
came  the  war  and  the  temporary  post- 
ponement   of    his    progress. 

"They  liked  me  in  Curento  but  forgot 
about  me  on  Broadway,"  Dick  said 
philosophically. 

Dick  is  a  bachelor,  lives  alone  and 
likes  it  in  a  New  York  theatrical  hotel, 
the  Forrest.  Between  radio  appear- 
ances, benefit  performances  and  rigor- 
ous rubdowns  and  workouts  in  Turkish 
baths  and  gymnasiums,  the  blue-eyed 
singer  maintains  an  active  date  book. 
I  asked  Dick  how  many  girl  friends  he 
has.    He  stuck  out  five  fingers. 

"But,"  he  added,  "the  one  and  only 
i    the  pinky." 


Singer  Andy  Russell  practices 
up  with  conductor  Paul  Weston 
for  one  of  those  Capitol  discs 
that  have  shot  into  high  favor. 
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No  Extra  Color  Rinse  Needed  .  .  .  No  soap  film 

This  remarkable  discovery,  Tintz  Color  Shampoo,  washes 
out  dirt,  loose  dandruff,  grease,  as  it  safely  gives  hair  a 
real  smooth,  colorful  tint  that  fairly  glows  with  life  and 
lustre.  Don't  put  up  with  faded,  dull,  off-color  hair  a 
minute  longer.  Each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  more 
colorful,  lovelier,  softer,  and  easier  to  manage.  No  dyed 
look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Leaves  lovely  sheen. 

That's  why  your  hair  looks  so  natural, 

glamorous.  Can't  be  detected — doesn't 

shout  "dyed".  Try  Tintz  today. 
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TJJ*^  CREME  SHAMPOO  HAIR  COLORING 
Instantly  Makes  Old  Hair  Look  Young  Again 


**& 


Why  put  up  with  old  looking, 
gray,  drab  or  faded  hair.  Just 
brush  on  Tintz  Creme  Sham- 
poo Hair  Coloring  then  sham- 
poo. One  application  cleanses, 
reconditions  and  recolors  to 
any  of  8  beautiful  natural  ap- 
pearing youthful  shades.  Get 
glorious  new  color  now.  Only 
$1.00  plus  tax  at  drug  and 
dept.  stores  or  use  convenient 
coupon.  Caution:  Use  only  as 
directed  on  label  and  perfect 
results  are  guaranteed. 

Color  Lasts. . . 

Only  occasional  retouch- 
ing ol  new  grown  hair 
needed.  Send  CouponNow. 


THE   NEW    fUft% 

7-4*4&6&  Sec&ufy  /fouzde 

For  new  exciting  glamorous  color 
make-up  select  the  Tintz  shade  most 
suitable  for  you.  Instant  lather,  no 
after  rinse   needed,  no  soap  film 
try  Tintz  now — for  more  sparkle,  lustre 
and  colorful  sheen.  Seven  shades — 
Blonde,  Auburn,  Henna,  Light,  Medium, 
Dark  Brown  and  Black.  Only  50c  plus 
tax.  Enough  for  15  shampoos. 


>   <* 


'.  Company,  Dept.  1-C,  205  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
Canada,  Oepl.  1-C.  22  College  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 

d  TINTZ  Color  Shampoo  Cake  in  shade  checked  at  right.  (  )  cake  60c 
:luding  tax).  (  )  2  cakes  $1.20  (including  tax). 

id  TINTZ  Creme  Shampoo  Hair  Coloring  in  shade  checked  at  right. 
.20  (including  tax). 

.["rival  I  will  deposit  amount  of  order,  plus  postage,  with  postman  on 
;'e  guarantee  if  I'm  not  entirely  satisfied  I  may  return  empty  carton  in 
s  for  a  refund.  (If  money  with  order  all  postage  prepaid.) 


Check  Shads 

□  Blonde 

□  Henna 

□  Auburn 

□  Brown  (Dark) 

□  Brown  {Medium) 

□  Brown  (Ughl) 
fl  Black 
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Vow  fict  Tintz  al  ffliu/ 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Coun- 
ters or  mail  convenient 
coupon  /.>./.iy. 
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A  ALWAYS  MIL 
B  BETTER  TASTING 
C  COOLER  SMOKIN 

All  the  Benefits  of 
Smoking  P/easure 
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MARTHA 
TILTON 


!  IN  LIVING  PORTRAITS 
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A  skin  that's  lovelier,  softer,  breathtakingly 
smoother— it's  yours  with  your  very  first  cake  of 
Camay!  So  renounce  all  careless  cleansing— go  on 

the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet.  Doctors  tested  Camay's 
daring  beauty  promise  on  scores  of  complexions. 
And  these  doctors  reported  that  woman 
after  woman— using  just  one  cake  of  Camay- 
gained  a  fresher,  clearer-looking  complexion. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  KEITHS 


k    \  A 


Rhythm  and  Romance  for  Jean  and  Alan- 
as  they  traced  the  exotic  pattern  of  the 
rhumba.  Between  dances,  Alan  couldn't 
keep  his  eyes  off  Jean's  complexion— so 
smooth  "and  most  divinely  fair."  She 
credits  its  softer  texture  to  the  Camay 
Mild-Soap  Diet-says,  "The  very  first 
cake  of  Camay  helped  awaken  the 
sleeping  beauty  of  my  skin." 


MRS.  ALAN  FRANCIS  KEITH 

—the  former  Jean  Luke  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

^     Bridal  portrait  painted  by  IfU  JjutkA** 


Honeymooning  at  Niagara— and  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist  never  sailed  with  a  lovelier  bride.  "I'm 
going  to  help  my  skin  stay  smooth  and  radiant," 
says  Jean.  "I'll  stick  with  the  Camay  Mild-Soap 
Diet."  For  a  fresher  bloom  in  your  skin  get 
Camay— so  mild  it  cleanses  without  irritation. 
Follow  instructions  on  your  Camay  wrapper. 


Please  use  every  bit  of  Camay— precious 

materials  still  go  into  making  soap 


CUPID:  Ah...!  A  joke,  huh?  Plain  girl  gets  candy 
from  unknown  suitor.  But  it's  not  candy  and 
there's  no  suitor.  Very  funny! 

GIRL:  All  right.  Laugh  then. 

CUPID:  Me?  Excuse  it,  but  to  me  it's  not  funny, 
honey.  But  it  should  remind  you  that  maybe  there'd 
be  real  candy  and  a  real  suitor  if  you'd  just  laugh 
once  in  a  while.  Smile  at  people!  Sparkle! 

GIRL:  Sparkle?  Cupid,  my  pet,  with  my  dull  teeth  I 
couldn't  even  glimmer!  I  brush  'em,  but— Well . . . 

CUPID :  Mmmm?  Ever  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush? 

GIRL:  And  what  if  I  have? 

CUPID:  What  if  I  have,  she  says!  Listen,  you 
marshmallow-minded  little  idiot!  That  "pink's"  a 
warning  to  see  your  dentist!  He  may  find 
soft  foods  are  robbing  your  gums  of  exercise. 
And  he  may  suggest  "the  helpful  stimulation  of 

Ipana  and  massage." 


GIRL:  And  right  away  I  start  glittering  like  diamonds,  huh? 
People  have  to  wear  dark  glasses.  I  get— 

CUPID:  Quiet,  Woman!  And  listen.  A  sparkling  smile 
depends  largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums.  And  Ipana  not  only 
cleans  teeth.  It's  specially  designed,  with  massage,  to  help 
your  gums.  Just  massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  on  your  gums 
when  you  brush  your  teeth.  You'll  be  helping  yourself 

to  healthier  gums,  sounder  teeth    .  .  and  a  prettier  smile 
than  you  ever  wore  in  your  life!  Now  get  started! 
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And  you,  too,  can  have  thrilling  warm 
lips  radiantly  alive  with  Irresistible— the 
lipstick  that  brings  glorious  color  to  your 
lips  and  breathtaking  moments  to  your 
heart.  WHIP-TEXT  to  stay  on  longer  yet 
be  smooth-spreading,  non-drying.  Your 
most  becoming  shade  with  matching 
rouge  and  face  powder  available  at  a 
5  &  10*  stores. 

Add  a  touch  of  Irresistible  Perfume 


Radi-Id 


By  JACK  LLOYD 


One  point  for  each  correct  answer — 
check  yours  with  those  on  page  69.  A 
score  between  8  and  6  is  good,  5-3,  fair, 
and  below  3 — well,  listen  in  more  often, 
won't  you? 

1.  Elmer  Blurt  is  his  famous  creation 
and  when  you  hear  this  ABCo- 
median  whispering  "I  hope — I  hope 
— I  hope"  you  know  we're  talkin' 
.about    

2.  On  Columbia's  Joan  Davis  Show 
there's  that  constant  struggle  be- 
tween Joanie  and  her  rival,  Bar- 
bara Weatherby,  to  win  the  affec- 
tion of  crooner-boy 

(a)  Dave  Street 

(b)  Andy  Russell 

(c)  Danny  O'Neil 

(d)  Phil  Brito 

3.  Cecil  B.  DeMille  was  recently  re- 
placed on  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre. 
Can  you  name  the  new  producer 
on  the  show? 

4.  Senator  Claghorn,  Claghorn  that  is 
— on  the  Fred  Allen  Show  is  a  new 
addition  to  Allen's  Alley.  Behind 
that  character  hides 

(a)  Alan  Reed 

(b)  Kenny  Delmar 

(c)  Fred  Allen 

5.  Unscramble  the  following  names  of 
radio  shows: 

(a)  Jack  Harrigan 

(b)  Captain  Burton 

(c)  Hop  Armstrong 

(d)  The  Second  Mrs.  Midnight 

6.  Jack  Benny's  contest  has  brought 
terrific  response  from  his  fans.  We 
don't  know  if  you  sent  your  letter, 
but  we'd  like  you  to  name  the 
slogan  of  that  contest. 

7.  Match  the  following  names  with 
their  occupations: 

(a)  Jim  Brent 

(b)  Jeanette  Davis 

(c)  Martha   Deane 

(d)  Henry  Morgan 

(a)  Commentator 

(b)  Singer 

(c)  Comedian 

(d)  Lead  on  Road  of  Life 

8.  On  the  new  Bob  Hawk  Show  a  con- 
testant lost  out  the  other  day  be- 
cause he  couldn't  name  the  capital 
of  Nebraska.    Can  you? 
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'Ooxif  be  that  kind 
of  a  Cover  Girl  I 


You  can't  cover  up  underarm  odor— but 
you  can  guard  against  it  with  Mum 

YOU  SIMPLY  can't  resist  perfume.  That 
added  dash  of  fragrance  makes  you 
feel  so  feminine.  So  alluring. 

But  you're  only  fooling  yourself.  For 
even  the  loveliest  of  perfumes  won't  cover 
up  underarm  odor. 

Your  bath  washes  away  past  perspira- 


tion, but  you  still  need  protection  against 
risk  of  future  underarm  odor.  And  Mum's 
the  word  for  that. 

So  take  30  seconds  to  smooth  on  Mum 
after  every  bath,  before  every  date.  Snowy- 
white  Mum  keeps  you  sweet— nice  to  be 
Dear  all  day  or  evening. 

Mum  won't  irritate  your  skin  or  injure 
fabrics.  Quick,  safe,  sure  —  you  can  use 
Mum  even  after  dressing.  Won't  dry  out 
in  the  jar.  Ask  for  Mum  today. 


For  Sanitary  Napkins — Mum  is  gentle,  safe, 

dependable . . .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 
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TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF 
PERSPIRATION 
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mm  the  MUSIC 


By   KEN   ALDEN 


Joan  Edwards'  daughter  can 
tell  she's  safe  with  Bing,  who 
has    four    sons    of    his    own. 

GINNY  SIMMS  and  her  socialite 
husband,  Hyatt  Dehn,  were  in 
New  York  recently  on  a  belated 
honeymoon,  and  the  attractive  CBS 
singer  told  me  about  two  impressive 
wedding  gifts  given  to  her  by  her  tall, 
handsome  mate.  Dehn  made  Ginny  a 
vice  president  in  a  new  real  estate 
corporation  he  has  formed,  and  he  is 
leveling  off  the  top  of  a  whole  moun- 
tain to  build  for  his  bride  a  new 
Beverly  Hills  Home. 

Incidentally,  Ginny  and  her  husband 
are  taking  a  keen  interest  in  helping 
the  housing  shortage,  particularly  as  it 
affects  ex-servicemen.  Dehn  plans  to 
produce  quality  pre-fabricated  houses 
on  an  assembly  line  basis. 


The  Dinah  Shore  show  is  having 
writer  trouble.  There's  a  good  chance 
Dinah's  sponsors  may  turn  the  whole 
NBC  half  hour  into  a  full  musical  pat- 
tern, dropping  out  the  alleged  comedy. 


Leonard    Suess,    Eddie    Cantor's    24- 
year-old  trumpeter-conductor,  is  seeing 
plenty   of   New   York   and   Hollywood 
with  film  actress  Virginia  Weidler. 
*         *         * 

Take  a  note:  Mrs.  Glenn  Miller  has 
given  Ray  McKinley  permission  to  use 
her  late  husband's  music  library  for  his 
new  band  .  .  .  Jean  Sablon,  the  French 
Crosby,  is  auditioning  for  a  network 
show  .  .  .  By  the  time  you  read  this 
Maurice  Chevalier  should  be  in  the 
U.  S.  after  a  long  absence.  At  one  time 
Chevalier  was  suspected  of  being  too 
friendly  with  the  Nazis  but  was  sub- 
sequently cleared  .  .  .  Red  Norvo  has 
joined  Woody  Herman's  band  .  .  . 
Harry    James    was    caught    with    wife 


Johnny  Desmond  dupli- 
cates his  GI  singing  suc- 
cesses    (NBC,    Saturdays). 


Betty  Grable  in  a  gambling  house 
stickup.  The  holdup  men  tapped  the 
establishment's  cash  register  but  left 
Betty  with  her  jewels. 


Eddy  Duchin,  now  giving  out  with 
his  piano  magic  on  the  Music  Hall,  told 
friends  he  doesn't  want  his  motherless 
son  to  become  a  professional  musician. 
He  hopes  that  the  boy  will  study 
medicine,  an  original  ambition  of  his 
famed  father. 


Duke  Ellington  held  up  the  opening 
of  his  Carnegie  Hall  concert  in  New 
York  one  full  hour  because  his  valet 


Joy   Hodges    (above) 
song-salutes    newlyweds    on 
NBC's   Honeymoon   in 
New  York,  heard  each  morn- 
ing at  9:00  A.M.  EST. 

was  tardy  in  bringing  him  his  brand 
new  full  dress  suit. 

*  *         * 

Jo  Stafford  is  feuding  with  Eddie 
Cantor  because  the  latter  entered  her 
radio  studio,  uninvited,  to  ask  the  studio 
audience  if  they  would  like  to  attend 
the  Alan  Young  show  after  they  had 
witnessed  Jo's.    Such  temperament! 

*  *         * 

THE  CREAMER 

It  took  Johnny  Desmond,  the  ex  GI 
swooner  and  now  one  of  the  potential 
singing  stars  of  1946,  and  me  thirty-two 
minutes  to  fight  our  way  from  the 
eighth  floor  radio  studio  in  Radio  City 
to  the  main  floor  coffee  shop.  Avid, 
excited  teen-agers  blocked  our  prog- 
ress. We  pushed  our  way  through  a 
maze  of  autograph  books. 

Although  the  young  singer  was 
slightly  embarrassed  and  apologetic,  he 
didn't  mind  the  delay. 

"If  they  didn't  do  it  then  I'd  be 
worried,"  he  admitted. 

I  certainly  didn't  mind  it  because  this 
is  the  same  way  it  had  been  with 
Sinatra,  Como,  Haymes  and  Russell. 
This  was  the  sure  sign  on  the  Broad- 
way barometer  that  Johnny   was  hot. 

The  slightly  built,  brown-eyed  bari- 
tone had  been  out  of  uniform  exactly 
six  weeks  when  I  interviewed  him.  In 
that  short  space  of  time  he  had  clicked 
on  his  sponsored  NBC  Saturday  morn- 
ing show,  wowed  them  at  the  Strand 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


Ignorance,  Indifference  and  Neglect 

May  Lead  to  a  Troublesome  Case 

of  Infectious  Dandruff 

Don't  be  dumb  about  so  important 
a  thing  as  your  scalp  and  hair. 

Common  symptoms  like  excess  flakes 
and  scaling,  itching  and  irritation  may, 
and  often  do,  indicate  the  presence  of 
infectious  dandruff  .  .  .  the  stubborn 
kind  that  may  hang  on  a  long  time  and 
embarrass  and  trouble  you. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  evidence  of 
(infectious  dandruff,  start  now  with 
Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage  twice 
daily.  This  is  the  easy,  delightful  treat- 
ment that,  in  a  clinical  test,  brought 
complete  disappearance  of,  or  marked 
improvement  in,  the  symptoms  of 
dandruff  to  76%  of  the  dandruff  sufferers 


Pityrosporum  ovale,  the  strange  "bottle 
bacillus"  regarded  by  many  leading 
authorities  as  a  causative  agent  of  in- 
fectious dandruff. 


within  30  days.  It  has  helped  so  many 
.  .  .  may  help  you. 

Kills  "Bottle  Bacillus" 
Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  millions  of 
the  "bottle  bacillus"  germs  .  .  .  those 
ruthless  little  invaders  that  can  grow 
in  vast  numbers  on  the  scalp,  threaten- 
ing its  health  and  the  appearance  of  the 
hair.  Many  a  noted  dermatologist  calls 
the  "bottle  bacillus"  a  causative  agent 
of  infectious  dandruff. 

Flakes  Begin  to  Disappear 
While  Listerine  Antiseptic  mops  up 
on  germs,  it  also  helps  to  rid  scalp  and 
hair  of  those  distressing  flakes  and 
scales.  And  almost  immediately  itching 
is  allayed. 

Even   after   a   few    treatments    you 


begin  to  see  and  feel  improvement. 
Your'  scalp  tingles  and  glows,  feels 
wonderfully  alive!  Your  hair  feels  de- 
lightfully fresh!  Listerine  Antiseptic 
does  not  bleach  it. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  making  Listerine 
Antiseptic  and  massage  a  part  of  your 
regular  hair-washing.  It  pays!  Remem- 
ber, Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  same 
antiseptic  that  has  been  famous  for 
more  than  60  years  in  the  field  of  oral 
hygiene. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

the  tested  treatment 

LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 
and  MASSAGE 


T~  i 


it 
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C/vwiD/iove^ 


stops  perspiration  and   odor 
so  effectively ,  yet  so  safely  ▼ 

It's  the  improved  deodorant  you've  been  waiting  for! 
The  new,  soft,  smooth,  creamy  deodorant  that  gives 
you  the  maximum  protection  possible  against  perspi- 
ration and  odor  with  safety  to  your  skin  and  clothes ! 
No  other  deodorant  of  any  sort . . .  liquid  or  cream  . . . 
meets  the  standard  set  by  this  wonderful  new  Postwar 
Arrid  for  stopping  perspiration  and  odor  with  safety! 

so  Sof  tt   so  Smooth t   so  Creamy t 


^--•^ph^jC^fWKib  ^jJ&vuMXfr    \  jAyOymxK^ 


The  new,  loiig  Sarong  skirt  .  ,  .  slim  and  sleek. 
The  casual  black  top,  with  the  season's  smart- 
est sleeve!  Wear  it  with  short  daytime  skirts, 
too  .  .  .  hut  always  protect  it  (and  you)  from 
perspiration  and  odor.  Use  Arrid  daily!  No 
other  deodorant  stops  perspiration  and  odor 
so  effectively,  yet  so  safely  .  .  .  only  Arrid! 


^«£S£3 


■jr  In  the  same  familiar  package  .  .  . 
marked  with  a  star  above  the  price 


Illack'H  the  thins!  this  Spring! 

And  heavy  gold  jewelry  is  lovely  with  it!  But 
you'll  spoil  your  dress  and  glamour,  if  you  don't 
guard  against  perspiration !  Use  Arrid  daily!  Arrid 
is  nearly  twice,  as  effective  in  stopping  perspiration 
an  any  other  leading  deodorant  cream. 


VJU-  Aofou,  atMb  OjMj 

gives  uou  fhis  thorough  protection 

No  other  deodorant  stops   perspiration   and   odor   so 
effectively,  yet  so  safely.  *■ 

Nearly  twice  as  effective  in  stopping  perspiration  as 
any  other  leading  deodorant  cream. 

Does  not  rot  clothes.  Greaseless  and  stainless,  too. 

Safe  for  skin.  Non-irritating.  Antiseptic. 

Soft,  smooth,  creamy  .  .  .  easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  in 
well,  no  waiting  to  dry ! 

39^  »iu.  tax    Also  100  and  590 

A R R  I  P...mjtflAJ^tlaic^«^je^e<Xu>€/ 

(I)  Based  on  tests  of  leading  and  other  deodorants. 

Some  of  the  many  Stars  who  use  Arrid 

Grace  Moore  •   Georgia  Gibbs  •  Jessica  Dragonette  •  Jane  Froman 
Diana  Barrymore  •  Carol  Bruce  •  Barbara  Bel  Geddes 


A  MASCULINE  viewpoint  on  wo- 
men's hair  styles  can  be  a  great 
help  to  a  gal  if  to  please  or  allure 
the  male  eye  is  what  she  has  in  mind. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  most  men 
make  at  least  a  casual  "man  on  the 
street"  study  of  pretty  women.  When 
you  find  a  man  willing  to  discuss  your 
hair  style,  listen  to  him.  He  might  be 
right.  At  any  rate,  he  might  be  en- 
lightening. You  can't  afford  to  ignore 
a  masculine  opinion,  if  you  can  manage 
to  get  hold  of  one. 

According  to  two  very  articulate 
radio  executives  who  prefer  to  remain 
anonymous,  men  want  women  to  wear 
hair  styles  that  please  men. 

To  arrive  at  your  most  appealing 
hairdo  may  require  several  hairdress 
rehearsals  but  it's  found  usually  after 
you've  carefully  reviewed  the  facts  of 
your  face  and  figure,  made  mental  notes 
of  your  good  and  bad  points.  Your  aim 
is  to  emphasize  the  good  and  skillfully 
try  to  play  down  such  features  as  too 
high  and  wide  or  too  narrow  foreheads, 
unattractive  ears,  a  heavy  jawline,  etc. 

But  the  hair  styles  we  like,  say  the 
men,  are  even  more  than  flattering 
frames  for  the  face.  They  look  gor- 
geous and  shiny  close-up  and  they  suit 
your  figure  from  afar. 

Suit  your  figure?  Yes,  for  hairstyles 
like  your  clothes,  your  hats  and  acces- 
sories must  take  your  individual  pro- 
portions into  account.  The  short,  small 
girl  can't  wear  big  hats  any  more  than 
she  can  wear  heavy  looking  long  bobs 
or  carry  oversize  handbags.  Like  her- 
self, her  hair  -style  is  best  kept  short 
and  small.  The  large  or  very  broad- 
shouldered  girl  needs  a  fuller,  softer 
hairstyle  for  one  that's  too  sleek  and 
head-hugging  may  make  her  head  look 
too  small  for  her  body.  You  keep  hair 
short  or  upswept  for  short  necks  while 
the  swan-like  throats  can  wear  chig- 
nons low. 

The  best  time  to  experiment  is  before 
your  shampoo  when  you  don't  care 
what  happens  to  your  last  setting.  With 
lotion  to  revise  the  old  waves  and  with 
strong  arm  use  of  your  brush  and 
plenty  of  pins,  rehearsals  for  a  won- 
derful new  hair-do  are  easy. 

Don't  try  for  chic,  severe  effects  if 
you've  the  piquant  face  of  a  ragamuffin 
child.  Hair  styles  are  a  trade-mark  or 
keynote  of  your  personality  and  type. 

As  important  as  your  hair  style — 
more  so  in  fact,  because  on  it  depends 
the  way  your  hair  "drapes" — is  its  con- 
dition. Brushing,  if  you  haven't  been 
doing  it  regularly  and  hard,  isn't  going 
to  do  much  good  at  the  last  minute,  just 
before  you  re-set.  Your  hair  will  still 
be  stiff  and  uncooperative,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  your  new  arrangement  will  be 
negligible.  And,  again  as  important, 
learn  the  professional  techniques  of 
making  soft  waves  and  pin-curls.  Nat- 
urally you'll  probably  not  be  able  to 
achieve  the  results  a  master  hair- 
dresser does,  but  you  can  learn  to  wind 
each  curl  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
settle  into  the  shape  you  intended  for 
it,  when  all  your  hair  is  brushed  out. 
Ask    your    hairdresser    to    show    you. 

Also  please,  say  the  men,  when  you 
find  hair  styles  that  do  you  proud,  be 
true  to  those  styles.  Don't  change  them 
for  the  sake  of  changing  them.  Change 
is  only  good  if  it's  for  the  better.  By 
all  means  give  the  new  hair  styles  an 
honest  try-out,  but  if  they  blur  the 
pretty  picture  of  you  when  previewed 
from  all  angles,  lady,  forget  them.  Be 
happy  the  way  you  are. 


Even  the  busiest  girl — take  a  hard- 
working radio  actress  like  pretty 
Pat  Ryan,  of  CBS's  Let's  Pretend 
— must  somehoiv  save  a  few  minutes 
each  day  for  brushing,  shaping, 
neatening  her  all-important  hairdo. 


- 
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h  rich  lubricating  < 
soak  in  warm  soapy  water  and 
scrub  firmly  with  stiff  brush. 


Cover  an  orange-wood  stick  with 
one  fourth  of  a  Sitroux  Tissue. 
(SAVE  Sitroux!  * )  Push  back  cu- 
ticle, just  as  you  do  in  your  mani- 
cure —  using   firm,   gentle   touch. 


Apply  polish  in  three  strokes,  cov- 
ering entire  nail.  Remove  excess 
with   Sitroux   Tissue,   just  as   in 
manicure.    Keep    soft,    absorbent 
Sitroux   handy   for   blotting  lip- 
stick, facial  cleansings  — as  well  as 
"sniffles"  and  sneezes. 


It's  Sunday  afternoons  at  5:30  P.M.  EST  for 

Gene  Autry's  western  songs,  with  the  Kass  County  Kids. 


,ion  diff.colt.es  .  .  •  h  a$ 

many  Sitroux  *«-*"£      th.  finest 
UWe  all  others,  we  are  mok  J 

SITROUX 
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WHIT'S  NEW 

from 
Coast  to  Coast 

By   DALE    BANKS 


ONCE  you  start  something  in  radio, 
there's  no  telling  how  far  you 
may  get.  Take  Dan  Seymour's 
You  Make  The  News  broadcasts.  Real- 
istic and  always  hitting  close  to  home, 
the  show  now  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing one  of  its  scripts  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  Right  here,  we 
have  a  strong  temptation  to  add  the 
quip  that  lots  of  Senators  could  do 
worse — and  do — than  read  a  few  de- 
cent scripts  into  the  record  of  our 
nation's  top  lawmaking  body.  The  day 
after  Seymour's  broadcast  of  a  show 
featuring  the  atom  bomb  and  atomic 
energy,  he  got  a  call  from  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  atomic  energy, 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  script. 
*  *  * 
WJZ's  Bride  and  Groom  show  is  well 
on  its  way,  now.  It's  got  a  sponsor  and 
everything.  In  case  you  haven't  come 
across  it  on  your  dials — it's  on  the  air 
Monday  through  Friday  at  2:30  in  the 
afternoon — here's  how  it  goes.  Every 
day  the  program  features  a  couple 
celebrating  their  Golden  Wedding  an- 
niversary, a  newly  married  couple  in 
Hollywood  on  their  honeymoon  and  a 
couple  who  marry  between  appear- 
ances on  the  day's  program  in  a  cere- 
mony performed  at  the  expense  of 
the   American   Broadcasting   Company. 


Everybody  but  Duffy  has 

signed  Archy's  apron,  worn 

on  NBC  Fridays,  8:30  P.M. 


John  Nelson,  show's  M.C.,  is  becoming 
known  as  "Marrying  Sam."  Of  course, 
the  couples  married  with  the  show's 
blessing  receive  a  practical  send-off 
with  a  wide  range  of  valuable  wedding 
presents.  Now,  the  sponsors  announce 
that  the  first  child  born  of  a  couple 
married  on  the  show  will  be  given  a 
thousand  dollars  to  be  used  for  its 
education. 

Magazine  writers  who  have  trouble 
figuring  out  new  and  interesting  ways 
for  their  heroes  and  heroines  to  meet 
would  do  well  to  listen  to  Bride  and 
Groom.  One  couple,  for  instance,  met 
at  the  Clark  Academy  Theater  in  Hol- 
lywood. He  was  working  the  stage 
lights  and  she  was  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  curtain.  The  show  was  plenty 
fouled  up  that  night  as  a  result  of 
their  meeting  and  the  ensuing  "love  at 
first  sight."  Another  couple  met  be- 
cause she  accidentally  spilled  a  cock- 
tail on  her  dress  at  a  party  and  the 
escort  with  whom  she  had  arrived  got 
angry  with  her.  Her  future  husband 
came  to  her  rescue  and  took  her  home. 
Another  pair  met  in  a  traffic  tie-up 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles  on  Dec.  6, 
1941.  They  got  to  talking,  made  a 
date  for  the  next  day — a  date  which 
he  kept  with  Uncle  Sam.  They  cor- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


MRS.   ROBERT   MONTGOMERY... 

as  famous  for  personal  charm  as 
her  celebrated  husband  is  for  briU 
liant  acting. 


says    ifilS. 

Rohert  Mont 


"And  that's  why  TANGEE  GAY-RED 
is  starring  on  Hollywood's  smartest  lips" 


Yes,  Tangee's  exciting  new  lipstick  shade — Gay- 
Red— is  the  hit-color  of  Hollywood.  In  that  exotic 
city  (where  a  girl's  face  is  her  fortune)  this  Tan- 
gee  sensation  is  being  acclaimed  by  the  loveliest 
ladies  of  the  film  colony.  Try  Tangee  Gay- Red  .  .  . 
it  gives  you  a  lift .  .  .  makes  your  lips  look  young 
and  gay.  Remember  —  Gay-Red  comes  in  Tangee's 
outstanding  creation  — the  Satin-Finish  Lipstick. 


CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN, 

Head  of  the  House  of  Tangee 
and  one  of  America's  foremost 
authorities  on  beauty  and 
make-up.  Among  Mrs.  Huhn's 
most  recent  triumphs  are  the 
exciting  new  lipstick  shade, 
Tangee  Gay-Red,  and  the  new 
Tangee  Petal-Finish  Cake 
Make-Up. 


a 
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A.T  LA.ST...A  PERFECT  CAKE   MAKE-UP! 

Some  cake  make-ups  you've  used  are  fine  in  one 
way. ..some  in  another. ..but  the  new  Tangee  Petal- 
Finish  Cake  Make-Up  is  ideal  in  every  way.  It's 
easy  to  apply  — stays  on  for  extra  hours— is 
designed  to  protect  the  skin  — and  does  not  make 
you  look  as  though  you  were  wearing  a  mask. 


ana   see 


how  beautiiul 


you    can 


Your  Hands 


Rough,  raspy  hands  arc  as  outdated 
as  a  1912  gramaphone.  Use  SOFSKIN 
CREME  to  soften  your  skin  and 
smooth  away  roughness.  SOFSKIN 
is  so  good  for  your  hands  many 
beauticians  prefer  it.  Make  it  part  of 
your  daily  grooming  schedule  for 
hands,  wrists,  elbows  and  ankles, 
too.  See  how  thrillingly  soft  and 
white  your  skin  can  be. 


In  the  Black  and  Gold  jars— 
35f    60*    $1.00  sizes* 

•Plus  tax 
Ask  for  the  free  Sofskin 

demonstration  at  your  beauty 
salon  or  cosmetic  counter 

SOFSKIN  COMPANY        FINDLAY.  OHIO 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 
responded  all  through  the  war  and 
lo,  it  grew  into  love.  A  blind  couple 
met  at  a  training  school  for  Saeing- 
Eye  dogs.  And  so  it  goes  with  no  two 
alike  and  very  few  conventional  in- 
troductions.    Not  that  it  isn't  possible. 

*  *         * 

Harry  Sosnick's  brother,  Capt.  Joe 
Sosnick,  has  the  most  unenviable  job 
in  the  Army  today.  He's  the  defense 
counsel  for  the  Japanese  war  crimi- 
nals at  the  trials  in  Tokyo.  His  letters 
to  his  brother  prove  very  interesting 
reading  indeed,  not  only  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Raleigh  Room  program 
orchestra,  but  to  Hildegrade  and  the 
rest  of  the  cast,  as  well. 

*  *         * 

Some  things  go  on  forever — and  why 
not?  When  Sammy  Kaye  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Ohio  University,  he  opened  a 
place  near  the  campus,  which  he  called 
the  Varsity  Inn  and  at  which,  natural- 
ly, he  put  the  dance  band  he  was  then 
leading  to  work.  Since  then,  the 
campus  dance  and  dine  spot  has  be- 
come a  university  institution  and  is 
now     being     managed     by     Sammy's 

nephew. 

*  *         *" 

Here's  a  nice  idea  for  a  real  memo- 
rial. Remember  Gunther  Hollander, 
the  fifteen  year  old  Quiz  Kid,  killed 
by  a  bus  in  Chicago?  His  friends  are 
busy  at  the  moment  raising  funds  to 
establish  a  Gunther  Hollander  schol- 
arship in  the  physical  sciences,  the  sub- 
ject in  which  he  excelled. 

*  *         * 

For  some  strange  reason,  Jane  Lau- 
ren, now  prominent  in  the  cast  of  the 
Light  of  the  World  show,  started  her 
career  as  a  specialist  in  Chinese,  Bur- 
mese or  Korean  characters,  all  because 
she  knew  a  few  words  of  Chinese.  For 
the  first  few  months  after  that,  Jane 
was  really  afraid  that  directors  would 
never  remember  that  she  could  speak 
English,  too.  '  But  all  that's  been 
changed,  now. 

*  *         * 

It  seems  there's  a  perfectly  logical 
reason  for  Al  Pearce's  characteriza- 
tion of  Elmer  Blurt  being  so  casually 
wonderful.  Pearce  bases  the  charac- 
ter on  his  own  youthful  experiences 
as  a  milkman  and  door-to-door  sales- 
man in  San  Jose,  California. 

*  *         * 

Half-pint   June   Foray   is   known   as 


the  best  dialectician  in  Hollywood. 
Apparently,  she  can  do  anything  and 
everything  with  her  vocal  chords.  She's 
been  the  parrot  in  Spike  Jones' 
"Chloe,"  has  dubbed  in  sound  tracks 
as  the  hiccup  of  Paulette  Goddard 
and  Veronica  Lake,  does  all  imaginable 
kinds  of  baby  cries  and  can  make  ani- 
mal sounds  of  all  varieties. 

*  *         *. 

Peg  Lynch,  who  writes  the  Private 
Lives  of  Ethel  and  Albert  and  plays 
the  part  of  Ethel,  came  out  of  the  stu- 
dio fuming  the  other  day.  Like  most 
radio  people,  she's  all  for  as  much 
realism  as  possible  in  radio.  But  she 
also  thinks  this  can  be  carried  too  far. 

"I  don't  mind  it  when  Alan  (he 
plays  Albert)  Bunce  starts  heaving  the 
studio  furniture  around,"  she  com- 
plained. "He  does  that  when  he's  sup- 
posed to  be  exerting  himself — 'hang- 
ing the  draperies  for  me,  or  some  such 
thing.  But  when  he's  supposed  to  be 
reading  a  newspaper  and  insists  on 
picking  up  a  newspaper  while  he's 
reading  his  lines,  I'm  always  sure  he's 
going  to  spot  an  interesting  headline 
and  forget  we're  on  the  air.  Realism 
isn't   worth   that   kind   of   suspense   to 

me." 

*  *         * 

The  Ah!  Sweet  Confusion  Depart- 
ment: Olyn  Landick,  the  female  im- 
personator who  plays  the  comical 
"Cousin  Cassie"  on  The  Sheriff  series, 
reports  that  practically  every  day's 
mail  brings  him  invitations  to  join 
some  woman's  club  or  other. 

*  *         * 

No  one  knows  quite  how  it  happens, 
least  of  all  the  people  to  whom  it  hap- 
pens, but  rare  indeed  is  the  actor  who 
doesn't  get  set  as  a  type — and  stay 
that  way.  Recently  Wally  Maher, 
who's  really  a  very  nice  guy,  was  com- 
plaining about  the  fact  that  directors 
can  see  him  only  as  an  evil  character. 
His  major  stint  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  playing  "bad  guys"  on  the 
Suspense  show.  In  those  three  years, 
he's  killed  31  persons  and  embezzled 
five  million  dollars,  been  killed  18 
times  himself  and  served  just  about 
1000  years  in  prison.     Some  record. 

*  *         *  . 

Ralph   Bellamy  is   a   handy  man  to 

have  around,  especially  for  a  wife  who 

plays  the  electric  organ.     His  .wife  is 

swing   organist   Ethel   Smith,   not  that 

(Continued   on   page   12) 


Bob  Hope  and  Jerry  Colonna  demonstrate  a  new  approach 
to   golf.    As   they   play   it,   you   need,    besides   the   standard 
equipment,  a  jeep,  and  a  couple  of  really  lazy  players. 


Yes,  Dole  Pineapple  Products  are  return- 
ing to  civilian  life.  Each  one — Juice, 
Sliced,  Crushed,  and  Chunks — has  that 
famous  Dole  goodness,  flavor,  and  quality. 
Look  for  them  at  your  grocer's.  Depend 
upon  them  to  bring  enjoyment  whenever 
you  serve  them. 
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Earn  Sparetime  Money  and  Get 
Your  Own  DRESSES 

EXTRA 


AS   A   SALES 
BONUS 


Here  Is  a  delightful,  easy,  spare  time  occupation  for 
married  women  (and  a  few  ambitious  single  women)  who 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  turn  their  idle  hours  into 
cash — and  at  the  same  time  get  their  own  personal  dresses 
and  other  wearing  apparel  EXTRA  as  a  bonus,  without 
paying  one  single  penny!  Imagine  showing  your  friends 
and  neighbors  a  vast,  complete  selection  of  newest,  latest- 
style,  gorgeous  frocks — more  than  100  styles,  all  sizes, 
and  scores  of  fabrics  in  the  season's  latest  colors  and 
patterns!  You  know  they'll  be  fascinated,  especially  when 
you  mention  the  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES  and  the 
PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

Use  Your  Own  Home  as  Headquarters 

Many  thousands  of  women,  young  and  old.  living  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  big  cities  and  In  small 
towns,  are  adding  many  welcome  dollars  to  their  incomes 
— and  earning  their  personal  wardrobes — by  the  remarkable 
Harford  Frocks  Plan.  When  your  friends  and  neighbors 
see  the  beauty  of  the  styles,  learn  the  LOW  MONEY- 
SAVING  PRICES,  see  the  COMPLETENESS  of  the 
selection  and  the  many  dozens  of  styles  they  can  pick  from 
— they'll  be  mighty  happy  to  give  you  their  orders.  Not 
only  do  you  make  a  handsome  cash  commission  on  every 
order  you  take,  but  you  also  earn  generous  credit  towards 
your  own  personal  dresses  and  other  wearing  apparel,  and 
that's  how  you  can  be  "the  best  dressed  woman  in  town" 
without  laying  out  one  single  cent. 

You  Offer  a  COMPLETE  Line  of  Wearing  Apparel 

Tea.  more  than  100  different  dresses,  all  the  very  latest 
styles—  but  in  addition  the  Harford  Frocks  line  contains 
hosiery,  lingerie,  sportswear,  suits,  children's  clothing,  etc. 
Imagine  Kivlntc  your  customers  the  opportunity  to  select  all 
their  wearing  apparel  needs  at  money-savinp  prices,  In  the 
'  and  privacy  of  their  own  homes  without  tedious 
shopping,  without  expending  precious  timel  No  wonder 
Harford  Frocks  salespeople  everywhere  are  reporting  phe- 
nomenal  success! 

Gorgeous  Style  Presentation  FREE 

Juat  mai)  the  coupon  below  for  the 
Klorioua  presentation  of  Harford 
Frocks  atyU-K  ARSOMFTELY  FREE. 
Due    to    today's   conditions    we    may 

i    it.  at  once 
but  rush  your  name  and  address 'to 
be  placed  on  our  list  and  he  among  j 
the  nr*t    Ut   receive   the   new   Style  I 
Line    when    available.    Mail    coupon  \ 


HARFORD    FROCKS,    INC. 

De»L  C-IM1  Cintinmli  it,  Oh 
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(Continued  -from  page  10) 
we  think  you  wouldn't  have  known 
that,  anyhow.  Several  times,  now, 
Bellamy  has  been  able  to  come  to  last 
minute  rescues,  practically  seconds  be- 
fore his  wife  goes  on  the  air,  by  fix- 
ing defective  plugs  and  connections 
in  the  studio  organs. 

*  *  * 
Louise  Fitch,  star  of  Valiant  Lady, 
is  having  a  little  trouble  these  days 
convincing  people  that  she  isn't  a  pro- 
fessional dressmaker.  She's  all  the  time 
having  to  turn  down  orders  for  clothes. 
Seems  Louise  got  tired  during  the  war 
of  the  prices  that  were  being  charged 
for  halfway  decent  clothes  and  made 
up  her  mind  to  learn  how  to  sew  for 


Another    new    civilian:    Herb 

Shriner,    the    Wabashful 

Humorist,  is  back  on  the  air 

in  NBC's  Tuesday  Follies. 


herself.  She  says  her  first  attempt 
looked  like  nothing  in  the  world.  But 
she  slugged  away  at  it  and,  now,  she's 
so  expert  that  people  either  don't  want 
to  believe  she  makes  her  own  clothes, 
or,  if  they  do,  keep  insisting  that  she 
make  them  some,  too. 

*  *         * 

Perry  Como  looks  a  lot  more  re- 
laxed these  days,  since  the  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  broadcasts  have  been 
dropped  from  his  schedule.  Until  they 
were,  he  had  one  of  the  toughest 
schedules  in  radio,  doing  ten  shows  a 
week,  not  to  mention  the  "aftershows" 
for  the  studio  audience  which  always 
keep  him  there  at  least  forty-five 
extra  minutes. 

Now,  Perry  even  has  time  to  chat 
awhile  when  you  run  into  him.  He 
told  us  a  cute  story  about  one  of  his 
fans,  the  other  day.  For  a  couple  of 
months,  a  young  girl  attended  every 
Supper  Club  broadcast  and  never  failed 
to  ask  Perry  for  his  script  after  the 
show.  Finally,  Perry's  curiosity  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer  and  he  asked  her 
why  she  wanted  so  many  of  his  scripts 
and  received  a  starry-eyed  answer  that 
in  another  week  or  so  his  dreamy  fan 
would  have  enough  Perry  Como  scripts 
to  paper  her  bedroom. 

*  *         * 

Like  lots  of  Hollywood  luminaries, 
Shirley  Ross  is  a  firm  believer  in  nu- 
merology and,  at  this  point,  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  one  way  or  the  other 


whether  she's  right.  Her  real  name 
was  Bernice  Gaunt  and  she  claims  to 
be  a  direct  descendent  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  That  was  the  name  she  was 
going  to  use  on  her  first  contract,  until 
a  numerologist  told  her  that  a  name 
with  S's  and  R's  would  be  more  lucky. 
She's  been  lucky,  all  right,  but  we 
still  say  was  it  the  name  or  the  voice? 
*  *  * 
When  maestro  David  Broekman  re- 
hearses the  choir  on  the  Star  Theatre 
program,  he  gives  the  singers  the  pitch 
with  a  violin  borrowed  from  a  nearby 
musician.  There's  a  reason  why  Broek- 
man doesn't  own  a  violin  of  his  own 
and  that  reason  goes  back  about  20 
years  to  a  pact  he  made  with  himself. 
At  that  time  he  was  playing  the  violin 
with  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  and  had 
been  playing  with  that  orchestra  for 
several  years.  He  decided  one  day 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  up  and 
get  ahead  and  he'd  never  do  it  if  he 
hung  on  to  his  job.  So,  he  pawned  his 
violin  for  $40,  never  went  back  to  pick 


And  this  is  Archie  Andrews* 
girl,    Betty,    played    by 
Doris  Grundy  on  NBC's  Adven- 
tures of  Archie  Andrews. 


it  up  and  vowed  that  he  would  never 

own  another  one.     And  he  never  has. 

*         *         * 

As  a  show  of  permanence  in  a 
changing  world,  the"  constancy  of 
Woody  Herman's  two  champion  fans 
is  a  reassuring  thing.  From  the  army 
of  Herman's  admirers  it  might  be 
thought  difficult  to  pick  two  champions, 
but,  on  the  record,  any  reasonable  per- 
son will  admit  that  Ruth  Grossbart, 
eighteen  and  Cappy  Sheridan,  sixteen, 
of  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  rate  every 
consideration. 

They're  on  hand  at  every  Woody 
Herman  network  broadcast, .  attend  all 
New  York  rehearsals  and  recording 
sessions  and  whatever  out-of-town  per- 
formances their  pocketbooks  and  fami- 
lies will  permit.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  more  than  five  years  and  the 
two  girls  have  become  very  good 
friends.  One  of  them  still  goes  to 
school  and  the  other  works  in  a  hotel, 
but  they  both  play  hookey  when  there's 
the  slightest  chance  to  hear  the  band. 
They  have  become  so  well  known  to 
the  band  that  they're  practically  mas- 
(Continued   on  page    14) 


Are  you  in  the  know  ? 


This  sleeping  beauty's  off  the  beam,  because  — 

□  She's   a   curfew  keeper 

□  She  should  be  prom-trotting 

□  She's  still   wearing   makeup 

Sleep  and  beauty  go  together— but  don't 
dream  of  wearing  makeup  to  bed !  It  coars- 
ens your  skin— makes  mud-pies  of  your 
complexion.  It  invites  unsightly  "blossoms." 
So,  refresh  your  face  thoroughly  at  bedtime. 
Cleanliness  and  daintiness  go  together,  too. 
And  they're  never  more  important  than  at 
"certain"  times... that's  why  Kotex  contains 
a  deodorant.  Yes,  locked  inside  each  Kotex 
napkin,  the  deodorant  can't  shake  out.  See 
how  this  new  Kotex  "extra"  can  keep  you 
sweet-and-lovely ! 


In  calling  for  an  appointment,  how  should 
she  give  her  name? 

□  Miss  Dinah  Mite 

□  Miss  Mite 

How's  your  telephone  technique?  Whether 
you're  buzzing  the  dentist  or  beautician  — 
when  making  any  business  appointment 
give  your  full  name.  Thus,  the  gal  above 
should  be  Miss  Dinah  Mite.  Which  distin- 
guishes her  from  other  Miss  Mites;  prevents 
needless  puzzlement.  And  on  "problem  days" 
there's  no  need  for  guesswork— as  to  which 
napkin  really  protects  you.  Kotex  is  the 
name  to  remember.  For  you  get  plus  pro- 
tection from  that  exclusive  safety  center. 
Never  a  panicky  moment  with  Kotex! 


Do  you   choose  the   colors  of  your  clothes  — 

□  To   copy  your  gal  pal 

□  To  suit  your  color-type 

□  Because   they're   hi-fashion 

A  color  that's  Bacallish  for  one  chick  can  be 
her  gal  pal's  poison!  The  trick  is  to  find 
shades  to  suit  your  own  color-type.  Tuck 
materials  of  assorted  hues  under  your  chin. 
Whichever  befriends  your  skin-tone  and 
tresses— that's  for  you!  It's  a  poise-booster. 
So  too,  (on  "calendar"  days)  is  Kotex— the 
napkin  that  befriends  your  smoothest  date 
duds.  Because  Kotex  has  flat  tapered  ends 
that  don't  show  .  .  .  don't  cause  embar- 
rassing bulges.  You  can  scoff  at  revealing 
outlines  with  those  special  flat  pressed  ends! 


Should  a  gal  go  down  the  aisle  first? 

□  Yes 

□  No 

□  Not  always 

Usually,  the  swish  dish  should  be  first  to 
follow  the  usher.  But  a  gal  doesn't  always  pre- 
cede her  escort.  When  the  usher  is  not  at  the 
door,  her  tall-dark-and-Vansome  leads  the  way. 
Know  what's  what.  It  keeps  you  confident.  And 
to  stay  confident  on  "those"  days,  know  which 
napkin  gives  lasting  comfort:  Kotex,  of  course. 
Kotex  is  made  to  stay  soft  while  wearing  .  .  . 
doesn't  just  "feel"  soft  at  first  touch... so  you're 
carefree  because  you're  more  comfortable! 


A  DEODORANT  in  every 
Kotex*  napkin  at  no  extra  cost 


/0/<?/t?  ivo/nen  c/?oose  /COTEX 

//fa/?  a//  oftier  san/fary  na/?/c/ns 
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Instantly,  You'll  See 
the  Results  of  this  Famous 

3 -WAY  MEDICINAL 
TREATMENT 

You  don't  have  to  wait  week  after  weelc— try 
just  one  application  of  the  Glover's  3-Way 
Medicinal  Treatment  tonight  —  and  tomorrow 
you'll  see  the  difference!  Compare  the  lovelier, 
natural-looking  color  tones— the  fresh  radiance 
—the  sparkling  highlights  and  clear,  soft,  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  your  hair.  Get  all  three  today 
—  Glover's  Original  Mange  Medicine  —  GLO- 
VER Beauty  Shampoo— Glover's  Imperial  Hair 
Dress— and  use  separately  or  in  one  complete 
treatment.  Ask  for  the  regular  sizes  at  any  Drug 
Store  or  Drug  Counter— or  mail  the  Coupon  for 
FREE  application! 

GLOVER'S 

with    massage,   for    DANDRUFF,  ANNOYING 
SCALP     and     EXCESSIVE     FALLING     HAIR 

FREE  TRIAL 

Send  Coupon  for  all 
three  products  in  her- 
metically-sealed bottles, 
with  complete  instruc- 
tions for  Glover's  3- Way 
Treatment  and  useful 
FREE  booklet,  "The  Sci- 
entific Care  of  Scalp  and 
Hair." 


Ov., 


GLOVER'S,   101  West  31st  St., 
Dept.  554A,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Send  Free  Trial  Application  package  in  plain  wrjrp- 

Rer  by  return  mail,  containing  Glover's  Mange 
ledicine,  GLO-VER  Shampoo  and  Glover's  Hair 
Dress,  in  3  hermetically-sealed  bottles,  with  FREE 
booklet.  ]  enclose  10c  to  cover  cost  of  packaging 
and  postage 


R  Name 

■  Addttt 


Cily 


Zone.. 


Slalt 
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{Continued  from  page  12) 
cots    and    rate    mascot's    privileges    in 
such  matters  as  tickets  and  entree. 

*  *         * 

Now  that  Kenny  Gardner  and  Billy 
Leech  are  back  from  the  wars  and  have 
returned  to  their  old  spots  as  vocal- 
ists with  Guy  Lombardo,  the  Guy 
has  a  really  formidable  array  of  sing- 
ing talent.  He's  keeping  Don  Rodney, 
who  has  been  handling  the  vocals  dur- 
ing the  war,  with  the  band.  Pretty 
soon,  Guy  had  better  start  thinking  of 
some  kind  of  chorus  or  group  work 
for  the  boys,  or  maybe  start  thinking 
of  abandoning  a  few  instruments  and 
using  voices  in  their  stead. 

*  *         * 

Stopped  in  at  a  Danny  Kaye'  re- 
hearsal the  other  day  and  came  on  a 
slight  tiff.  Danny,  who  was  tired,  was 
complaining  that  the  pages  of  his  script 
had  been  mis-numbered.  Goodman 
Ace,  who  scripts  the  Kaye  shows, 
shuffled  the  scripts  around  good  na- 
turedly,  handed  them  back  to  Danny 
and  said,  "There,  you  see.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five  ...  as  simple  as  NBC." 

*  *         * 

It's  a  good  thing  there  was  no  tele- 
phone strike  on  when  Ward  Byron, 
producer  of  the  Tuesday  night  Johnny 
Presents  show,  was  home  sick  in  bed. 
Because,  if  there  had  been  a  strike, 
there  probably  wouldn't  have  been  a 
show  that  night. 

Byron  lives  in  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  and, 
when  it  became  obvious  to  him  that  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  make  the  trip 
into  the  city  for  rehearsals  and  the 
performance,  he  tuned  in  to  the  studio, 
via  the  telephone.  He  got  a  clear  con- 
nection and  prepared  the  whole  show, 
right  from  his  bed,  directing  the  cast, 
pacing  and  timing  the  show  and  mak- 
ing it  as  smooth  and  neat  as  though 
he  had  been  right  in  the  studio. 

*  *         * 

These  days,  being  a  camera  bug  is 
merely  a  sideline  and  hobby  for  Danny 
O'Neil.  But  it  was  not  always  thus. 
In  fact,  the  first  job  Danny  ever  held 
down — and  at  a  very  early  age,  too — 
was  as  a  newspaper  photographer  on 
an  Alabama  paper.  He  was  thirteen 
years  old,  when  he  landed  that  job 
through  sheer  accident.  Danny  had 
been  given  a  camera  by  his  father  and 


he  was  showing  it  off  to  his  friends 
on  the  street,  when  an  automobile 
crashed  right  in  front  of  him.  Calmly, 
Danny  got  the  only  pictures  of  the 
accident,  took  them  to  the  local  paper 
and  got  a  job  on  the  camera  staff. 


The  things  people  do  sometimes 
amaze  us.  Take  the  young  GI  who 
appeared  recently  on  the  Honeymoon 
in  New  York  show  and  revealed  the 
sort  of  things  that  had  occupied  his 
mind  before  he  went  into  the  Army. 
Somewhere  along  in  the  days  when  he 
was  courting  his  girl,  he  had  figured 
out  the  exact  number  of  steps  he  had 
to  walk  to  get  from  his  house  to  her 
house — 583  steps,  precisely.  Oh,  for 
the  days  when  we  could  spend  time  on 
such   thoughts! 

*  *         * 

In  a  way,  William  Gargan's  right 
back  where  he  started  from  in  his  new 
show,  I  Deal  In  Crime.  The  fellow 
who's  now  playing  a  detective  actually 
started  out  in  his  adult  career  as  a 
private  detective.  Bill's  father  was  a 
detective,  but  that  somehow  failed  to 
thrill  the  younger  Gargan  as  much  as 
it  should  have  done.  From  the  very 
beginning,  Bill's  real  interest  was  the 
theater  and  he  worked  at  it  diligently 
all  through  school,  acting  in  school 
plays  and  seeing  every  show  he  could 
manage  when  he  wasn't  in  school.  He 
gave  in  to  his  parents'  wishes  just 
enough  to  get  a  job  as  a  private  de- 
tective, but  he  didn't  hold  that  long, 
because  it  was  discovered  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  boss's  time  tracking  down 
producers  who  might  give  him  a  job. 

*  *         * 

Paul  Lavalle  has  started  another 
young  hopeful  on  a  career.  He's  bari- 
tone Leonard  Stokes,  whom  Lavalle 
discovered  in  his  orchestral  choir  and 
spotlighted  as  a  soloist  on  his  Friday 
night  show.  As  a  result,  Stokes  has 
now  signed  a  contract  for  a  nation- 
wide concert  tour. 


What   everyone   has   been   expecting 

finally  happened.    Music  Hall  has  filed 

suit  against  Bing  Crosby.   Bing  doesn't 

want  to  sing  on  that  show  any  more. 

(Continued   on  page   16) 


Aunt   Jenny's   Real  Life   Stories   break  into   tele- 
vision, catching  Aunt  Jenny  in  her  familiar 
kitchen  in  an  experimental  CBS  television  broadcast. 
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also  starring 

BURGESS  MEREDITH 

HURD  HATFIELD 

FRANCIS  LEDERER 

with 

JUDITH  ANDERSON  -  RORENCE  BATES  -  IRENE  RYAN 

and 

REGINALD  OWEN 

Produced  by  BENEDICT  BOGEAUS  and 

BURGESS  MEREDITH 

Directed  by  JEAN  RENOIR 

Adapted  from  the  novel  by  Octave  Mirbeto 

And  the  play  by  Andre  Heine 

Andre  De  Lorde  and  Thielly  Nores 

Screenplay  by  Burgees  Meredith 
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Whenever  you  heat  a  woman  speak  en- 
thusiastically about  Tampax,  you  ate 
listening  to  a  typical  user — and  it's  nat- 
ural for  her  to  talk  that  way.  This  mod- 
ern sanitary  protection  has  no  hampering 
belts  and  external  pads.  So  you  feel  just 
as  free  on  Tampax  days  as  on  any  other 
day  of  the  month! 

Invented  by  a  doctor,  Tampax  is  made 
of  highly  absorbent  surgical  cotton  com- 
pressed in  applicators  for  easy  and  dainty 
insertion.  Your  hands  need  never  touch 
the  Tampax  and  you  are  unaware  of  its 
presence  when  it  is  in  place.  No  odor  can 
form  with  Tampax.  No  chafing  is  pos- 
sible. No  edge-lines  will  show  in  skirts. 
Moreover,  changing  is  quick  and  dis- 
posal is  easy. 

Millions  of  women  are  now  using 
Tampax  and  feeling  "Beautifully  free" 
every  month.  Why  shouldn't  you  be  one 
of  them?  You  can  buy  Tampax  at  any 
drug  store  or  notion  counter.  A  whole 
month's  supply  fits  into  your 
purse.  Comes  in  3  absorbency-  'I 
sizes:  Regular,  Super,  Junior. 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 

3f  REGULAR 
absorbencies  <  super 
^^^^__     I  JUNIOR 


NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


Mary  Mason  (left)   plays  Jinny  Rob- 
erts, on  CBS's  The  Strange  Romance  of 

Evelyn  Winters.  Red-headed  Arthur 
Godfrey  is  a  CBS  every-morning  feature. 


Acctpttd  for  Advertising 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 
What  he  wants  is  a  deal  under  which 
he  can  transcribe  his  show.  That  way 
he  can  make  a  baker's  dozen  of  show 
transcriptions  all  at  one  fell  swoop,  and 
then  relax  until  another  thirteen  weeks 
have  gone  by. 

*  *         * 

After  an  unsuccessful  experiment, 
Kate  Smith's  broadcasts  are  once  again 
open  to  studio  audiences,  and  requests 
for  tickets  that  have  poured  in  can 
again  be  filled.  Kate  isn't  so  sure  that 
cutting  her  show  to  half  an  hour  wasn't 
a  mistake  too,  and  she  is  toying  with 
the  idea  of  resuming  a  full  hour  variety 
show,  with  guest  stars. 

*  *         * 

Irene  Beasley,  who  sprinkles  human 
interest  stories  between  popular  tunes 
on  her  shows,  was  once  a  schoolteacher. 
Irene  was  born  in  Whitehaven,  Ten- 
nessee, and  moved  with  her  family  to 
Amarillo,  Texas,  when  she  was  six 
years  old. 

As  a  little  girl,  she  spent  her  sum- 
mers with  her  grandmother  Holmes  in 
Plum  Point,  Mississippi.  Grandma  gave 
Irene  her  first  piano  lessons.  And  when 
grandma  said  practice,  Irene  practiced 
— in  the  beginning  pieces  like  "Dixie" 
and  "Red  Wing." 

Bease,  as  her  friends  call  her,  attend- 
ed Sweet  Briar  in  Virginia  and,  after 
she  was  graduated,  taught  school  in 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  She  taught 
in  county  schools  for  awhile,  then  went 
to  Memphis  to  teach  mathematics,  music 
and  business  management  in  a  junior 
high  school. 

But  the  musi'cal  interests  started  by 
her  grandmother  began  to  crop  up. 
After  school  sessions  and  during  vaca- 
tions, Irene  sold  records  in  a  phono- 
graph shop  and  sang  the  latest  songs 
in  a  five  and  ten  cent  store. 

Then,  one  day  she  decided  to  write 
a  song  of  her  own.  She  called  it  "If  I 
Could  Only  Stop  Dreaming"  and  per- 
suaded her  father  to  publish  it.  Next, 
she  found  a  piano  player  who  agreed 
to  plug  the  song  on  his  radio  program- 
provided  Irene  would  sing  the  lyrics. 
That  try  proved  that  "Bease"  could  put 
over  a  number  with  a  bang.  Irene  was 
in  radio,  starting  at  a  local  Memphis 
station  in  1928.  Then  she  spent  a  year 
in  theaters  and  studios  and  night  clubs 


in  Chicago.  In  1929  she  came  to  New 
York  and  shortly  after  her  arrival  she 
was  signed  by  CBS. 

Not  content  with  only  her  radio 
work,  Irene  also  sang  at  many  night 
clubs,  including  the  Versailles,  Para- 
dise Club,  Ben  Marden's  Riviera  and 
Riley's  Inn  up  at  Saratoga.  Between 
her  radio  stints,  she  traveled  in  vaude- 
ville and  was  starred  in  the  Broadway 
musical  comedy  hit  "Thumbs  Up." 

Now,  the  influence  of  -  grandma 
Holmes  persists  in  Irene's  radio,  pro- 
gram. Irene  has  been  conducting  a 
search  for  a  woman  among  her  listen- 
ers who  has  played  the  piano  for  the 
greatest  number  of  years.  Some  have 
been  found  who  have  been  playing 
steadily  for  sixty-seven  years,  but  so 
far,  no  one  has  touched  the  record  of 
Mrs.  Holmes,  who  kept  playing  from 
early  childhood  until  she  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five — and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  deaf  during  her 
latter  years. 

Irene  Beasley  is  tall  and  slender, 
with  sparkling  blue  eyes  and  dark 
brown  hair.  She's  avidly  interested  in 
everything  ^from  the  simple  activities 
of  her  radio  "neighbors,"  as  she  calls 
her  fans,  to  the  complexities  of  politics. 
She  owns  a  cotton  and  corn  plantation 
in  Mississippi  and,  like  so  many  South- 
erners, has  many,  many  relatives — 
close  and  distant.  There's  a  constant 
stream  of  her  relatives  coming  to  see 
her  all  the  time  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  she  loves  having  them.  They 
in  turn  find  her  just  as  warm  and 
simple  as  she  used  to  be  when  she  was 
school  teacher  back  in  Tennessee. 

A  big  thing  to  have  accomplished. 


KINDA  CRAZY— BUT  GOOD 

Cal  Tinney,  regarded  by  admirers  as 
a  "professor  of  philosophy  for  the  com- 
mon man"  and  by  himself  as  "just  an 
ole  country  boy  that  ain't  mad  with 
nobody,"  describes  his  new  radio  pro- 
gram Relax  With  Cal  Tinney  (WJZ, 
Monday  through  Friday  at  6:45  p.m. 
EST) ,  as  "One  of  those  rare  phenomena 
— a  dinnertime  radio  show  that  doesn't 
interfere  with  the  digestion." 

The  Oklahoma -born  humorist -phi- 
losopher's cowboy  drawl  has  been  miss- 
(Continued   on  page   96) 
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Introducing 

OWEN  JORDAN 

'C'OR  a  long  time,  the  American  Broad- 
•*-  casting  Company's  Terry  and  the 
Pirates — Monday  through  Friday  from 
5  P.M.  to  5:15  EST— a  show  ostensibly 
for  the  kids,  has  been  up  among  the 
most  adult  programs  on  the  air.  Terry 
— the  leading  character — has  been 
carrying  on  a  relentless  fight  against 
fascism,  a  fight  started  months  before 
the  actual  war  began,  and  continuing 
now  with  sensible  warnings  against 
the  enemy  which  has  not  been  com- 
pletely routed  everywhere,  nor  com- 
pletely conquered. 

Terry  is  played  by  Owen  Jordan,  a 
medium-tall  young  man,  with  dark, 
curly  hair  and  grinning  brown  eyes. 
And,  in  a  way  Owen  is  a  kind  of  per- 
fect choice  for  the  part.  He's  really 
interested  in  children.  Last  fall,  for 
instance,  he  appeared  at  some  seventeen 
high  schools  in  and  around  New  York, 
lecturing  to  students  of  the  drama  on 
the  possible  use  of  radio  in  child  edu- 
cation. His  lectures  were  based  on 
more  than  the  dramatic  aspects  of 
radio,  too.  He's  been  a  teacher  and 
made  use  of  his  experience. 

Owen  was  born  in  Chicago,  but 
his  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  Den- 
ver, where  his  mother  worked  in  a 
stock  company.  He  did  return  to  Chi- 
cago, however,  to  complete  his  ele- 
mentary schooling  and  to  go  through 
high  school.  He  was  quite  an  athlete, 
being  regular  quarterback  on  the  foot- 
ball team  at  high  school  and  the  city 
champion  in  the  50  yard  dash.  In  fact, 
athletics  played  such  a  big  part  in  his 
life  that  for  a  while  he  wasn't  quite 
sure  whether  he  wanted  to  be  an  ath- 
letic director  or  an  actor. 

Later,  when  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  he  was  still  undecided. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  University 
track  and  football  teams,  but  he  also 
took  part  in  all  the  school  shows.  After 
awhile,  the  grease  paint  won  and  Owen 
transferred  to  De  Paul  University  to 
study  drama.  After  he  was  graduated, 
he  stayed  on  at  De  Paul  for  a  year  and 
a  half  as  a  dramatic  instructor. 

That  didn't  prove  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, however,  so  in  1938  he  came  to 
New  York.  He  hadn't  been  in  the  Big 
Town  long  before  he  landed  a  part 
in  the  radio  serial  David  Harum.  Nor 
was  it  much  longer,  before  he  was  a 
regular  on  the  Arch  Oboler's  Plays, 
Cavalcade  of  America,  Front  Page  Far- 
rell  and  Aldrich  Family  programs. 

No  actor  is  ever  really  satisfied  with 
just  working  in  radio — why,  we  can't 
imagine,  because  radio  offers  so  much 
chance  for  variety,  but  they  simply 
aren't.  Owen  wasn't  satisfied,  either. 
He  hustled  around  and  worked  in  sev- 
eral Broadway  successes — in  "Eve  of 
St.  Mark",  with  Tyrone  Power  and  An- 
nabella  in  that  film  couple's  version  of 
"Liliom"  and  in  Saroyan's  "Time  of 
Your  Life". 

Now,  Owen  is  kept  pretty  busy  with 
a  heavy  radio  schedule.  Besides  playing 
Terry,  he's  got  fairly  regular  assign- 
ments on  the  Kate  Smith  Show,  Real 
Stories  and  many  other  programs. 

Owen  is  married  and  his  principal 
summer  pastime  is  sailing.  He  owns  a 
twenty-eight-foot  racing  sloop,  jointly 
with  Johnny  Call,  a  Broadway  actor 
currently  appearing  in  "Bloomer  Girl". 
Sometimes,  Owen  says,  his  adventures 
on  the  sloop  match  the  hair-raising 
thrills  he  goes  through  as  Terry. 


EVELYN  BYRD  LAPRADE — This  lovely  young  member  of  the  distinguished 
Byrd  family  of  Virginia  is  delighted  ivith  Pond's  new  "sheer-gauge'''  powder. 
"It  brings  exquisitely  clear,  subtle  color  to  my  skin!"  Miss  LaPrade  says. 


uiu«*  dives  Pon^  P°wder   .   «oN"? 

(inufs  jwttwi  b  owen-atmae, 

The  more  "sheer-gauge"  your-  stockings  are,  the  more  glamorous 
their  color  looks  "on"!  Today — Pond's  "sheer-gauge"  face 
powder  hrings  that  same  kind  of  glamour  to  your  complexion. 

Because  Pond's  powder  is  blended  sheer — to  suffuse  your 
skin  with  that  same  unmistakable  "luxury"  look!  The  same 
flawless,  ultra-smooth  color  flattery. 

Choose  from  a  wide  range  of 
Pond's  lovely  Dreamflower  shades. 
They're  all  "sheer-gauge"! 
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"Sheer-gauge"  means  lovelier  color 
for  your  face,  too! 

Two  stockings — same  shade  in  the  box 
— but  so  different  "on"!  Pond's  Dream- 
flower  Powder  shades  look  lovelier  "on" 
because  they're  so  "sheer-gauge"! 


Special!  Pond's 
Make-up  Trio 

A  lovely  box  of  Pond's  powder,  with 
matching  Pond's  "Lips"  and  "Cheeks." 
A  SI  value  for  only  79f.  plus  tax.  Won- 
derful for  prizes,  gifts— for  you! 

lands 
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^^  you  don't  NERD  DAISIES  to  Jell  you  he  loves  you  .  .  .  with 
your  hair  swept  up  in  this  tilted  topknot.  "See  how  Drcne  brings 
oiii  all  the  natural  sheen  of  my  dark  hair,"  says  Jerry.  As  much  as 
','.',  percent  more  lustre  than  any  soap  or  soap  shampoo.  Since 
Drene  is  not  a  soap  shampoo,  it  never  leaves  any  drab  fdm  on  hair 
a-  ;ill  soaps  do.  And  the  very  first  time  you  Drene  your  hair,  you 
completely  remove  unsightly  dandruff. 


Hair  Conditioning  Action 
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o  other  shampoo 
leaves  vour  hair 
so  lustrous,  ^et  so 
easv  to  manage! 


For  "He  loves  me  knots,"  remember  this : 

He'll  adore  your  topknots,  curls  or  swirls 

when  your  hair  is  Drene-lovely ! 

Drene  your  hair  and  it  shines 

with  all  its  natural  beauty. 

Today's  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioning  action 

leaves  your  hair  silkier,  smoother,  easier  to  managj 

"After  your  Drene  shampoo,  try  a  new  hairdo 

for  Spring,"  says  Jerry  Courtney, 

famous  Cover  Girl  and  Drene  Girl. 

"There's  nothing  like  a  becoming  new  hairfix 

to  boost  your  spirits  any  time!" 

|  You'll  love  the  way-  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioning 

action  leaves  your  hair  so  beautifully  behaved.  ] 

Jerry  shows  you  these  easy-to-fix  Drene  styles    > 

you  can  try  at  home  or  ask  your  beauty 

shop  to  do.  First  insist  on  Drene  Shampoo 

with  Hair  Conditioning  action. 

No  other  shampoo  leaves  your  hair 

so  lustrous,  yet  so  easy  to  manage. 


ijhompoo  with 


^BOUQUETS  TO  YOU  when  you  turn  a  center-part  page- 
boy into  this  full  chignon  with  just  a  jeweled  barrette. 
"This  hairdo  is  so  easy  to  fix,"  Jerry  explains,  "right  after 
your  Drene  shampoo."  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioning  ac- 
tion leaves  your  hair  beautifully  behaved.  You'll  find,  too,  a 
good  permanent  helps  keep  page-boy  rolls  neatly  in  place. 


A  SEW  AMENTIRE  OF  THE  FAL 


Where  the  Falcon  goes,  adventure 
follows.   He  might  have  known  that  ev 
his  quiet  weekend  would  explode! 


!  W  • 


HE  was  going  to  spend  a  fine, 
lazy,  quiet  Easter,  Michael 
Waring  announced.  For  a 
whole  week,  he  intended  to  for- 
get that  he  was  the  Falcon,  and 
devote  himself  to  wearing  slacks 
and  slippers,  smoking  his  pipe, 
listening  to  the  radio,  and  eating 
home-cooked  meals.  He  wasn't 
even  going  to  think  about  the 
work  that  made  his  days  full  of 
tension,  excitement,  frequently 
danger — the  robbers,  murderers, 
spies,  black-market  operators,  or 
similar  malefactors  whom  he  out- 
witted and  brought  to  justice.  He 
was  going  to  relax. 

He  should,  of  course,  have 
known  better. 

Mike  sketched  this  idyllic  pro- 
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gram  for  himself  on  Good  Friday  eve- 
ning, upon  hearing  Nancy  Collins' 
news  that  she  was  leaving  New  York 
for  a  week,  to  stay  at  her  Cousin 
Carol's  house  in  Connecticut.  "Richard 
— Carol's  husband,  you  know — is  going 
away  on  a  business  trip,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  Carol  asked  me  to  come 
up  and  stay  with  her  and  Dickie.  She's 
the  nervous  type,  and  being  all  alone  in 
that  big  house  scares  her.  So  I  said 
I  would." 

"And  leave  me  here  in  town  all 
alone?"  Mike  asked,  looking  hurt.  "You 
can't     do     that,     Nancy." 

"I  can  and  I  will,"  Nancy 
asserted. 

Mike  snapped  his  fin- 
gers. "I've  got  it.  You 
call  up  Cousin  Carol  and 
tell  her  I'm  coming-  along. 
A  week  in  the  country  is 
just  what  I  need  for  my 
health." 

"There    is    absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  your 
health,"    Nancy    objected. 
"And    Carol    mightn't    want    another 
guest." 

"She'll  love  me,  once  she  gets  to 
know  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  she's  in- 
clined to  be  nervous,  a  man  around  the 
house  would  be  a  positive  advantage." 

As  he  usually  did,  Mike  had  his  way. 
He  and  Nancy  drove  on  Saturday  to 
the  Drews'  big  white  house  just  out- 
side Darien.  It  had  once  been  a  farm- 
house, but  the  Drews  had  modernized 
and  redecorated  it,  throwing  two 
rooms  together  here,  adding  a  sun- 
porch  there.  Set  back  a  hundred  feet 
or  so  from  the  road,  it  was  beautiful 
and  a  bit  isolated. 

"DICHARD  DREW  wasn't  leaving  un- 
*•  til  Easter  Sunday  afternoon,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  Mike  enjoyed  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  domestic  peace  he'd 
envisioned.  He  went  to  church  Easter 
morning,  ate  a  tremendous  Easter  din- 
ner, and  filled  the  ears  of  young  Dickie, 
aged  seven,  with  highly  colored  ac- 
counts of  his  exploits.  He  was  present 
when  Dickie  gave  his  mother  an  Easter 
gift,  but  no  premonition  told  him  that 
the  incident  meant  his  plans  were 
about  to  be  interrupted. 

Dickie's  gift  was  an  Easter  egg.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  a  turkey  egg,  but 
no  self-respecting  turkey  would  have 
produced     anything     so     gaudily     red, 


green,  and  purple,  combined  in  a  night- 
mare design.  "I  thought  it  would  make 
a  good  paperweight  for  your  desk," 
Dickie  told  Carol. 

"Oh — why  yes,   Dickie,"   Carol  said, 
rallying  from  the  first  shock  of  seeing 
the  monstrosity.   Carol,  a  little  brown- 
haired  woman  with  bright  blue  eyes, 
prided   herself  on   her   home.    Every- 
thing in  it,  from  dining  room  table  to 
the  smallest  ash  tray,  had  been  chosen 
with  painstaking  care,   to, fit  into  the 
overall   pattern,    and  the   most  casual 
glance  was  enough  to  reveal  that  this 
Easter  egg  would  fit  into  no 
pattern    whatever — unless 
possibly  that  of  a  junk  shop. 
She  held  the  egg  gingerly 
in  one  hand  and  looked  at 
it  guardedly.    "It  is  very 
•  heavy,"  she  said.  "I  should 
think    it    would    make    a 
lovely  paperweight." 

Dickie  beamed.  "I  bought 
it  Friday,"  he  said,  "from 
a  man  that  came  to  the 
door  selling  things.  He 
was  a  funny  little  man,  with  a  white 
mustache,  and  he  looked  so  poor  I 
thought  I  ought  to  buy  something  from 
him,  so  I  took  the  money  out  of  my 
glass  bank.    It  was  only  fifty  cents." 

"And  well  worth  it,  too,"  Carol  said 
loyally.  She  put  the  egg  on  an  end 
table.  Maybe,  she  told  Nancy  later,  she 
could  think  of  a  way  to  get  rid  of  it 
without  hurting  Dickie's   feelings. 

The  opportunity  presented  itself  late 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  Nancy  and 
Carol  were  alone  in  the  house,  Mike 
and  Dickie  having  gone  with  Richard 
to  the  station.  And,  rather  oddly,  Carol 
found  she  didn't  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
egg  .  .  . 

The  doorbell  rang,  and  Carol  went 
to  answer  it.  Nancy,  sitting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  livingroom,  heard  the  rum- 
ble of  a  man's  voice,  and  Carol  saying 
clearly,  "Yes,  he  did.  But — "  More 
rumbling  interrupted  her,  with  the 
sound  coming  nearer  all  the  time,  until 
Nancy  could  distinguish  words. 

"It  was  a  mistake,  you  see,  lady,  but 
I'm  willin'  to  do  the  fair  thing.  The 
boy  give  me  fifty  cents  for  it,  and  I'll 
buy  it  back  from  you  for  a  dollar,  just 
so's  there  won't  be  no  hard  feelings — " 
Nancy,  her  startled  gaze  on  the  arch- 
way between  the  livingroom  and  the 
hall,  saw  Carol  appear,  backing  slowly 
and    fascinatedly    away    from    a    little 


man  in  shabby  clothes  and  with  a 
startingly  white  mustache.  The  man 
was  smiling,  and  while  his  smile  was 
servile  there  was  something  vaguely 
threatening  about  it,  too.  His  eyes, 
scampering  past  Carol's  retreating  fig- 
ure, lit  on  the  Easter  egg. 

"There  it  is,  lady!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Come  on — sell  it  back  to  me  for  a 
dollar,  whaddaya  say?" 

"I — no,  I  don't  want  to.  Won't  you 
please  go  away?"  Carol  said  in  a 
frightened  voice,  and  abruptly  he 
scowled  at  her. 

"Now,  lady,  I  don't  want  to  cause  no 
trouble,  but  you  better  give  me  that — " 

From  the  window  seat,  where  she 
had  been  watching  unobserved,  Nancy 
stood  up.  She  wasn't  frightened;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  suddenly  quite 
angry. 

"You   heard   what   my   cousin  said," 
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Quiet   Weekend  was   suggested  by  the  MBS 
program  Adventures  of  The  Falcon,  heard 
each  Tuesday  night  at  8:30  P.M.  EST. 
Michael  Waring,  The  Falcon,  is  played  by 
James  Meighan;  Nnnry,  by  Joan   Hanks. 


she  told  the  little  man.  "She  doesn't 
want  to  sell  it  back  to  you.  Now  get 
out  of  here  and  stop  bothering  us!" 

The  man's  mouth,  under  its  white 
mustache,  dropped  open,  and  he  fell 
back  a  step.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he  said. 
"No  need  to  get  huffy,  is  there?" 

"None  at  all,"  Nancy  said.  She 
walked  quickly  to  the  fireplace  and 
picked  up  a  poker.    "Get  out!" 

The  little  man  obeyed,  rather  hur- 
riedly. Peering  through  the  front  win- 
dow, Carol  and  Nancy  watched  him  go 
down  the  street  until  he  turned  the 
corner.    Carol  was  shaking. 

"He  frightened  me  terribly!"  she 
confessed.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  you, 
I  think  in  another  minute  I'd  have  let 
him  have  that  dreadful  egg — and  I 
didn't  want  to  give  it  up  at  all,  though 
I  can't  think  why  I  should  want  to 
keep  it!" 


Nancy  picked  the  egg  up  and  hefted 
it  thoughtfully.  "I  can't  think  why  he 
should  be  so  determined  to  get  it  back, 
either,"  she  said,   frowning. 

Neither  could  Mike  Waring  when — 
having  waited  until  Dickie  was  out  of 
the  room — 'they  told  him  about  the 
incident.  "It's  only  a  painted  hunk  of 
some  kind  of  metal,"  he  said.  He 
twisted  it  between  his  hands.  "Doesn't 
unscrew  or  come  apart."  He  glanced 
up  at  Nancy,  narrowing  his  eyes.  "A 
little  fellow,  you  said,  with  a  white 
mustache?" 

"Yes,"  Nancy  nodded.    "Very  white." 

"Could  it  have  been  a  false  one?" 

She   looked   doubtful.    "Mmm-yes,   I 

suppose  it  could,  come  to  think  of  it." 

"Oh,  well."    Mike  put  the  egg  back 

on    the    table.     "Probably    just    some 

crank.      I     wouldn't     worry  —  I     don't 

imagine    you'll    ever    see    him    again." 


They    did    see    him    again,    though. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  fine 
earlier  in  the  day,  turned  wet  and 
drizzly  as  the  sun  went  down.  Dickie 
was  put  to  bed,  and  Carol  went  soon 
after,  complaining  of  a  headache.  Mike 
touched  a  match  to  the  logs  in  the  fire- 
place, and  he  and  Nancy  settled  down 
to  a  game  of  cribbage  together.  In  the 
middle  of  the  game,  he  reached  over 
and  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

"I  like  this,"  he  said  softly.  "The 
firelight — and  the  rain  on  the  windows 
— and  you." 

"Why — Michael  Waring!"  Nancy 
blushed,  and  she  tried  to  smile,  but 
she  couldn't  hide  her  pleasure.  Mike 
was  usually  as  sentimental  as  a  treas- 
urer's report.  She  began  to  think  that 
bringing  him  up  to  visit  Cousin  Carol 
had  been  an  excellent  idea. 

"We  ought    (Continued  on  page  56) 


Nancy  brought  the  sock  down  on  Mrs.  Lattimore's 

hand,  the  one  holding  the  revolver.    The  revolver  promptly 

went  off,  Carol  screamed,  and  Mike  jumped  forward 


gram  for  himself  on  Good  Friday  eve- 
ning, upon  hearing  Nancy  Collins' 
news  that  she  was  leaving  New  York 
for  a  week,  to  stay  at  her  Cousin 
Carol's  house  in  Connecticut.  "Richard 
—Carol's  husband,  you  know — is  going 
away  on  a  business  trip,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  Carol  asked  me  to  come 
up  and  stay  with  her  and  Dickie.  She's 
the  nervous  type,  and  being  all  alone  in 
that  big  house  scares  her.  So  I  said 
I  would." 

"And  leave  me  here  in  town  all 
alone?"  Mike  asked,  looking  hurt.  "You 
can't     do     that,     Nancy." 

"I  can  and  I  will,"  Nancy 
asserted. 

Mike  snapped  his  fin- 
gers. "I've  got  it.  You 
call  up  Cousin  Carol  and 
tell  her  I'm  coming-  along. 
A  week  in  the  country  is 
just  what  I  need  for  my 
health." 

"There     is    absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  your 
health,"    Nancy    objected. 
"And    Carol    mightn't    want    another 
guest." 

"She'll  love  me,  once  she  gets  to 
know  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  she's  in- 
clined to  be  nervous,  a  man  around  the 
house  would  be  a  positive  advantage." 

As  he  usually  did,  Mike  had  his  way. 
He  and  Nancy  drove  on  Saturday  to 
the  Drews'  big  white  house  just  out- 
side Darien.  It  had  once  been  a  farm- 
house, but  the  Drews  had  modernized 
and  redecorated  it,  throwing  two 
rooms  together  here,  adding  a  sun- 
porch  there.  Set  back  a  hundred  feet 
or  so  from  the  road,  it  was  beautiful 
and  a  bit  isolated. 

|>ICHARD  DREW  wasn't  leaving  un- 
•*■*■  til  Easter  Sunday  afternoon,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  Mike  enjoyed  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  domestic  peace  he'd 
envisioned.  He  went  to  church  Easter 
morning,  ate  a  tremendous  Easter  din- 
ner, and  filled  the  ears  of  young  Dickie, 
aged  seven,  with  highly  colored  ac- 
counts of  his  exploits.  He  was  present 
when  Dickie  gave  his  mother  an  Easter 
gift,  but  no  premonition  told  him  that 
the  incident  meant  his  plans  were 
about  to  be  interrupted. 

Dickie's  gift  was  an  Easter  egg.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  a  turkey  egg,  but 
no  self-respecting  turkey  would  have 
produced     anything     so     gaudily     red, 


green  and  purple,  combined  in  a jnight- 
n?are  design.  "I  thought  it  would  make 
a   good   paperweight    for   your    desk, 
Dickie  told  Carol.  , 

"Oh-why  yes,  Dickie,"   Carol  said, 
rallying  from  the  first  shock  of  seeing 
the  monstrosity.   Carol,  a  little  brown- 
haired  woman  with  bright  blue  eyes, 
prided   herself   on  her   home.    Every- 
thing in  it,  from  dining  room  table  to 
the  smallest  ash  tray,  had  been  chosen 
with  painstaking  care,  to  fit  into  the 
overall   pattern,   and  the   most  casual 
glance  was  enough  to  reveal  that  this 
Easter  egg  would  fit  into  no 
pattern    whatever — unless 
possiblythatof  a  junk  shop. 
She  held  the  egg  gingerly 
in  one  hand  and  looked  at 
it  guardedly.    "It  is  very 
heavy,"  she  said.  "I  should 
think    it    would    make    a 
lovely  paperweight." 

Dickie  beamed.  "I  bought 
it  Friday,"  he  said,  "from 
a  man  that  came  to  the 
door  selling  things.  He 
was  a  funny  little  man,  with  a  white 
mustache,  and  he  looked  so  poor  I 
thought  I  ought  to  buy  something  from 
him,  so  I  took  the  money  out  of  my 
glass  bank.    It  was  only  fifty  cents." 

"And  well  worth  it,  too,"  Carol  said 
loyally.  She  put  the  egg  on  an  end 
table.  Maybe,  she  told  Nancy  later,  she 
could  think  of  a  way  to  get  rid  of  it 
without  hurting  Dickie's  feelings. 

The  opportunity  presented  itself  late 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  Nancy  and 
Carol  were  alone  in  the  house,  Mike 
and  Dickie  having  gone  with  Richard 
to  the  station.  And,  rather  oddly,  Carol 
found  she  didn't  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
egg  .  .  . 

The  doorbell  rang,  and  Carol  went 
to  answer  it.  Nancy,  sitting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  livingroom,  heard  the  rum- 
ble of  a  man's  voice,  and  Carol  saying 
clearly,  "Yes,  he  did.  But — "  More 
rumbling  interrupted  her,  with  the 
sound  coming  nearer  all  the  time,  until 
Nancy  could  distinguish  words. 

"It  was  a  mistake,  you  see,  lady,  but 
I'm  willin'  to  do  the  fair  thing.  The 
boy  give  me  fifty  cents  for  it,  and  I'll 
buy  it  back  from  you  for  a  dollar,  just 

so's  there  won't  be  no  hard  feelings " 

Nancy,  her  startled  gaze  on  the  arch- 
way between  the  livingroom  and  the 
hall,  saw  Carol  appear,  backing  slowly 
and    fascinatedly    away   from   a    little 


man    in   shabby    clothes    and   with 


startingly   white   mustache.    The 


man  I 


was  smiling,  and  while  his  smile  Wa 
servile  there  was  something  vagUei„ 
threatening  about  it,  too.  His  eyes 
scampering  past  Carol's  retreating  fi„' 
ure,  lit  on  the  Easter  egg. 

"There   it    is,    lady!"    he    exclaimed 
"Come  on — sell   it  back  to  me  for 
dollar,  whaddaya  say?" 

"I— no,  I  don't  want  to.  Won't  you 
please  go  away?"  Carol  said  in  " 
frightened  voice,  and  abruptly  ne 
scowled  at  her. 

"Now,  lady,  I  don't  want  to  cause  no 
trouble,  but  you  better  give  me  that-." 

From  the  window  seat,  where  she 
had  been  watching  unobserved,  Nancy 
stood  up.  She  wasn't  frightened;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  suddenly  qujte 
angry. 

"You  heard  what   my   cousin  said" 


she  told  the  little  man.  "She  doesn't 
want  to  sell  it  back  to  you.  Now  get 
out  of  here  and  stop  bothering  us!" 

The  man's  mouth,  under  its  white 
mustache,  dropped  open,  and  he  fell 
back  a  step.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he  said 
"No  need  to  get  huffy,  is  there?" 

"None  at  all,"  Nancy  said.  She 
walked  quickly  to  the  fireplace  and 
picked  up  a  poker.    "Get  out!" 

The  little  man  obeyed,  rather  hur- 
riedly. Peering  through  the  front  win- 
dow, Carol  and  Nancy  watched  him  go 
down  the  street  until  he  turned  the 
corner.    Carol  was  shaking. 

"He  frightened  me  terribly!"  she 
confessed.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  you, 
I  think  in  another  minute  I'd  have  let 
him  have  that  dreadful  egg — and  I 
didn't  want  to  give  it  up  at  all,  though 
I  can't  think  why  I  should  want  to 
keep  it!" 


it  » f  yK?iC^ed  the  eS8  UP  ancl  hefted 
it  thoughtfully.  "I  can't  think  why  he 
should  be  so  determined  to  get  it  back, 
either,     she  said,  frowning. 

Neither  could  Mike  Waring  when- 
having  waited  until  Dickie  was  out  of 
the  room— they  told  him  about  the 
incident.  "It's  only  a  painted  hunk  of 
some  kind  of  metal,"  he  said.  He 
twisted  it  between  his  hands.  "Doesn't 
unscrew  or  come  apart."  He  glanced 
up  at  Nancy,  narrowing  his  eyes  "A 
little  fellow,  you  said,  with  a  white 
mustache?" 

"Yes,"  Nancy  nodded.    "Very  white." 

"Could  it  have  been  a  false  one'" 

She   looked  doubtful.    "Mmm-yes    I 

suppose  it  could,  come  to  think  of  it  " 

'Oh,  well."   Mike  put  the  egg  back 

on    the    table.     "Probably    just    some 

crank.      I     wouldn't     worry  — I     don't 

imagine    you'll    ever    see    him    again." 


They    did    see    him    again,    though. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  fine 
earlier  m  the  day,  turned  wet  and 
drizzly  as  the  sun  went  down.  Dickie 
was  put  to  bed,  and  Carol  went  soon 
after  complaining  of  a  headache.  Mike 
touched  a  match  to  the  logs  in  the  fire- 
place, and  he  and  Nancy  settled  down 
to  a  game  of  cribbage  together.   In  the 

midd,le  °lthe  game-  he  cached  over 
and  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

,  "J.  !ike  this>"  he  said  softly.  "The 
firelight— and  the  rain  on  the  windows 
— and  you. 

"Why— Michael  Waring!"  Nancv 
blushed  and  she  tried  to  smile,  but 
she  couldn't  hide  her  pleasure  Mike 
was  usually  as  sentimental  as  a  treas- 
urer s  report.  She  began  to  think  that 
bringing  him  up  to  visit  Cousin  Carol 
had  been  an  excellent  idea. 

"We  ought    (Continued  on  page  56) 


hn„A   t.Nmcy,b™0"*he  sock  down  on  Mrs.  Lattimore's 

hand,  the  one  holding  the  revolver.    The  revolver  promptly 

went  off,  Carol  screamed,  and  Mike  jumped  forwara 
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U  APRIL  FOOL 


Of  all  the  days  in  Judy's  memory,  this  was 
absolutely  the  queerest.  It  ended  just  the  way 

i 

it  started — and  the  things  that  went  on  in  between! 
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JUDY  had  been  up  and  about  only 
fifteen  minutes  that  day,  but  al- 
ready the  strangest  things  kept  hap- 
pening. Her  favorite  sweater  she  had 
found  tied  in  knots.  The  doorbell  had 
rung  twice — and  no  one  was  there.  She 
had  answered  the  telephone — and  her 
ear  still  ached  from  the  bedlam  of  shrill 
whistles  and  crazy  groans  over  the 
wire! 

"Jeepers! — you  might  almost  think 
this  house  is  haunted!"  she  exclaimed 
to  Randolph  at  the  breakfast  table.  Her 
younger  brother  didn't  answer  but  just 
handed  her  her  orange  juice — which 
was  odd  in  itself,  since  Randolph  had 
never  before  concerned  himself  with 
the  finer  points  of  gentlemanly  cour- 
tesy to  his  sister. 

"Everything    seems    so    strange    to- 


day— "  Judy  absent-mindedly  took  the 
glass  and  drank —  "everyth — oh!  OH!! 
Brumfaw-fff!"  Foam  sputtered  from 
Judy's  mouth  as  she  hurled  herself  out 
of  her  chair  and  out  of  the  room. 

When  she  got  back  Randolph  was 
self-righteously  helping  himself  to 
scrambled  eggs  and  blandly  returned 
her  accusing  gaze. 

"There  was  soap  in  that  orange  juice! 
Mother,  will  you  tell  your  son  to  be 
just  a  little  less  obvious  about  the  way 
he  tries  to  poison  his  only  sister?" 

Mother  repeated,  absent-mindedly, 
"Son,  will  you  be  just  a  little  less  ob- 
vious about  the  way  you  try  to  poison 
your  only  sister?" 

"Natch.    Next  time — " 

"It  really  is  so  very  peculiar — "  Judy 
interrupted   her    brother,   returning   to 


her  earlier  remarks  about  the  strange 
happenings  of  the  morning.  She  laid 
her  hand  dramatically  over  her  heart, 
in  what  she  fondly  believed  was  a  ges- 
ture straight  from  Ingrid  Bergman,  and 
lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper.  "Do 
you  suppose,  Mother — do  you  suppose 
some  enemy  has  laid  a  curse  on  this 
house?" 

"That  they  did,"  Randolph  put  in. 
"Only  it  happened  a  long  time  ago — 
sixteen  years  ago,  to  be  precise." 

"But  that's  when  Judy  was  born." 
Mother  lifted  her  head  from  the  morn- 
ing's mail.  "Oh — oh,  I  see  what  you 
mean!    Son,  you  are  being  unkind." 

"You're  being  impossible!" 

And  Judy  flounced  out  of  the  room — 
straight  into  Oogie  Pringle's  arms  as  he 
came  through  the  front  hallway. 


"Jeepers!"  Judy  exclaimed.  "You  might  almost 
think  this  house  is  haunted.  Do  you  suppose  some- 
one has  laid  a  curse  on  us?"  "That  they  did,"  Ran- 
dolph put  in.  "But  it  happened  sixtee,n  years  ago." 


"Hiya — Judy!  Gee,  you  look  more 
beautiful  in  the  morning  before  you've 
put  on  your  face  than  most  girls  do  at 
a  party.    You  look  sn-aa-z-zy!" 

"Oh,  Oogie — I'm  a  fright!  I'm  even 
worse  than  that,  with  my  face  all 
washed.  I  look — I  look  wholesome!"  But 
she  was  pleased  and  even  the  terrible 
prospect  of  looking  wholesome  didn't 
dampen  her  spirits  much. 

"What's  that  in  your  hand?" 

"Oh — IT'S  a  present  for  you,  Judy. 
.  It's  a  picture  of  something  you  like 

very  much — of  v  .  .  a  .  .  n."  He  spelled 
it  out  as  if  it  were  a  secret. 

"Of  Van!  Van  Johnson?"  Little 
squeals  of  anticipation  came  from  Judy 
as  she  dived  into  the  box.  "Why,  Oogie 
Pringle!    How  could  you! — it's  nothing 


but  a  picture  of  an  old  moving  van!" 

"APRIL  FOOL!"  he  yelled.  In  the 
breakfast  room  Mother  clapped  her 
hands  to  her  ears. 

"April  Fool?  Oh,  so  that's  why — 
that's  how  this  morning — oh,  for  good- 
ness sakes!" 

"That's  what  he  said — that's  what 
the  man  said — I  heard  him  say  it — " 
Randolph  chanted,  coming  up  behind 
them. 

"Well,  of  all  the  infantile,  childish 
goings-on,  playing  practical  jokes, 
when  you're  a  practically  grown-up 
man!  Oogie  Pringle,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you!" 

"Why — last  year,  Judy,  you  prac- 
tically ruined  the  whole  Oogie  Pringle 
Hot  Licks  Band  when  you  smeared 
molasses   all   over  the  mouthpieces   of 


the  saxophone  and  the  trombone.  You 
weren't  too  old  for  April  Fool  then!" 

"Well,  I  am  now."  Judy  struck  a 
world-weary  pose.  "But  definitely.  I 
have  broken  with  my  childhood,  Oogie. 
It  isn't  easy  for  me  to  tell  you  like 
this — so  crudely — without  any  warning 
— but  it's  better  that  you  know  it  now. 
Tonight  I  step  out  onto  the  threshold 
of  being  a  woman." 

"Said  threshold,"  Randolph  confided 
to  Oogie,  "being  the  well-known  din- 
ingroom  at  the  Taryton  Hotel.  Very 
glamorous.  They  serve  a  mean  parsnip- 
and-pork  chop  Blue  Plate  special 
there." 

"Randolph  Foster!  You've  never  been 
there  in  the  evening — you're  not  old 
enough.  They  have  soft  lights  and 
music — Jan    Judson    and    his    Jumpin' 
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Of  all  the  days  in  Judy's  memory,  this  was 

absolutely  the  queerest.  It  ended  just  the  way 

it  started — and  the  things  that  went  on  in  between! 
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JUDY  had  been  up  and  about  only 
fifteen  minutes  that  day,  but  al- 
ready the  strangest  things  kept  hap- 
pening. Her  favorite  sweater  she  had 
found  tied  in  knots.  The  doorbell  had 
rung  twice — and  no  one  was  there.  She 
had  answered  the  telephone — and  her 
ear  still  ached  from  the  bedlam  of  shrill 
whistles  and  crazy  groans  over  the 
wire! 

"Jeepers! — you  might  almost  -think 
this  house  is  haunted!"  she  exclaimed 
to  Randolph  at  the  breakfast  table.  Her 
younger  brother  didn't  answer  but  just 
handed  her  her  orange  juice — which 
was  odd  in  itself,  since  Randolph  had 
never  before  concerned  himself  with 
the  finer  points  of  gentlemanly  cour- 
tesy to  his  sister. 

"Everything    seems    so    strange    to- 


day— "  Judy  absent-mindedly  took  the 
glass  and  drank —  "everyth — oh!  OH!! 
Brumfaw-fff!"  Foam  sputtered  from 
Judy's  mouth  as  she  hurled  herself  out 
of  her  chair  and  out  of  the  room. 

When  she  got  back  Randolph  was 
self-righteously  helping  himself  to 
scrambled  eggs  and  blandly  returned 
her  accusing  gaze. 

"There  was  soap  in  that  orange  juice1 
Mother,  will  you  tell  your  son  to  be 
just  a  little  less  obvious  about  the  way 
he  tries  to  poison  his  only  sister?" 

Mother  repeated,  absent-mindedly 
"Son,  will  you  be  just  a  little  less  ob- 
vious about  the  way  you  try  to  poison 
your  only  sister?" 

"Natch.    Next  time—" 

"It  really  is  so  very  peculiar—"  Judv 
interrupted  her  brother,   returning  to 


her  earlier  remarks  about  the  strange 
happenings  of  the  morning.  She  law 
her  hand  dramatically  over  her  heart, 
in  what  she  fondly  believed  was  a  ges- 
ture straight  from  Ingrid  Bergman,  ana 
lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper.  "° 
you  suppose,  Mother — do  you  suppose 
some  enemy  has  laid  a  curse  on  this 
house?" 

"That  they  did,"  Randolph  put  »■ 
"Only  it  happened  a  long  time^ago— 
sixteen  years  ago,  to  be  precise.         „ 

"But  that's  when  Judy  was  born- 
Mother  lifted  her  head  from  *he  morn 
ing's  mail.  "Oh— oh,  I  see  what  yo 
mean!    Son,  you  are  being  unkind. 

"You're  being  impossible!" 

And  Judy  flounced  out  of  the  room 
straight  into  Oogie  Pringle's  arms  as 
came  through  the  front  hallway. 


Hiya— Judy!  Gee,  you  look  more 
autiful  in  the  morning  before  you've 
Put  on  your  face  than  most  girls  do  at 
Party-   You  look  sn-aa-z-zy!" 

°h,  Oogie— I'm  a  fright!    I'm  even 

l™rueJ*han  that>  with  ™y  face  a11 

washed.  I  look— I  look  wholesome!"  But 
ne  was  pleased  and  even  the  terrible 
y'ospect  of  looking  wholesome   didn't 

-w*n  her  spirits  much- 
What's  that  in  your  hand?" 

^ITt^ITS  a  Present  for  you.  Judy, 
vpn,      S  a  P'cture  of  something  you  like 

"  uttcIhfTt0fv--a--n',Hespelled 

"'  as  if  it  were  a  secret, 
squeal*    ,  Van    Johnson?"      Little 

as  ,h  ' l-    anticipation  came  from  Judy 

p*mrletVMd  int°  the  b0x-  "Why"  °ogie 
*ele-    How  could  you!— it's  nothing 


but  a  picture  of  an  old  moving  van!" 

"APRIL  FOOL!"  he  yelled.  In  the 
breakfast  room  Mother  clapped  her 
hands  to  her  ears. 

"April  Fool?  Oh,  so  that's  why— 
that's  how  this  morning — oh,  for  good- 
ness sakes!" 

"That's  what  he  said — that's  what 
the  man  said— I  heard  him  say  it—" 
Randolph  chanted,  coming  up  behind 
them. 

"Well,  of  all  the  infantile,  childish 
goings-on,  playing  practical  jokes, 
when  you're  a  practically  grown-up 
man!  Oogie  Pringle,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you!" 

"Why— last  year,  Judy,  you  prac- 
tically ruined  the  whole  Oogie  Pringle 
Hot  Licks  Band  when  you  smeared 
molasses  all  over  the  mouthpieces  of 


the  saxophone  and  the  trombone.  You 
weren't  too  old  for  April  Fool  then!" 

"Well,  I  am  now."  Judy  struck  a 
world-weary  pose.  "But  definitely.  I 
have  broken  with  my  childhood,  Oogie. 
It  isn't  easy  for  me  to  tell  you  like 
this — so  crudely — without  any  warning 
— but  it's  better  that  you  know  it  now. 
Tonight  I  step  out  onto  the  threshold 
of  being  a  woman." 

"Said  threshold,"  Randolph  confided 
to  Oogie,  "being  the  well-known  din- 
ingroom  at  the  Taryton  Hotel.  Very 
glamorous.  They  serve  a  mean  parsnip- 
and-pork  chop  Blue  Plate  special 
there." 

"Randolph  Foster!  You've  never  been 
there  in  the  evening — you're  not  old 
enough.  They  have  soft  lights  and 
music — Jan    Judson    and    his    Jumpin' 
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jives — and  little  tables  with  waiters 
hovering  about  and  champagne  in  ice 
buckets  and  beautiful  women  in  furs 
and  diamonds  and  handsome  men,  dis- 
illusioned with  the  world  and  grateful 
for  having  someone  in  the  room  who 
is  young  and  fresh,  and  Lobster  New- 
berg—" 

"Which  do  they  prefer,  the  young 
and  the  fresh  or  the  Lobster  Newburg?" 
Randolph  wanted  to  know. 

But  Judy  took  Oogie's  arm  and  swept 
him  into  the  livingroom  where  they 
could  be  alone.  There  were  solemn 
things  she  had  to  talk  over  with  him. 

"Then  you're  sure  you  don't  mind 
too  much,  Oogie?  You  don't  mind  my 
going  ithere  tonight  with  Bud  Rogers?" 
It  had  come  to  her  that  Oogie,  while 
he  looked  unhappy,  was  not  the  sad 
and  broken  man  one  might  expect  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  learned  that 
a  handsome,  older— Bud  Rogers  was 
nearly  eighteen! — man  was  to  escort 
Judy  across  that  threshold  that  meant 
her  entrance  into  the  sophisticated 
world  outside.  This  was  her  first  real 
grown-up  date.  Dining  and  dancing  at 
a  hotel,  just  she  and  Bud  Rogers  alone! 
Why,  if  Mother  and  Father  hadn't  been 
going  to  a  Club  banquet  at  the  same 
hotel  the  same  evening  she  would  never 
have  been  permitted  to  go  without  a 
chaperone! 

Oogie  was  impressed.  But  Oogie  was 
used  to  the  idea  that  Judy  was  a  won- 
derful creature  and  was  someday 
meant  to  burst  upon  the  world  a  gor- 
geous butterfly,  while  he"  trailed  along 
in  her  shadow.  Besides,  there  was  base- 
ball practice  that  afternoon  and  he  was 
pitching. 

He  tried  valiantly  to  slip  into  the  role 
that  was  expected  of  him.  "Gee — Judy 
—you'll  knock  their  eyes  out,  even 
with  that  ole  drip  of  a  Bud  Rogers! 
Guess  you'll  be  in  all  the  society  pages 
from  now  on.  Maybe,  sometime,  When 
you  have  a  free  evening  or  something 
we  «an  go  to  a  movie — maybe,  some- 
time." 

This  was  better.  Judy  bade  him  a 
sad  but  distant  farewell  and  went  as 
far  as  the  door  with  him.  The  telephone 
was  ringing  from  the  other  room  and 
it  might  be  for  her. 

"Who  was  it,  Ran?"  she  asked  when 
Oogie    had    finally    gone.     "Who    was 


An  April  Fool  Date  With 
Judy  is  an  original  story  by 
Iris  Noble  about  the  charac- 
ters of  NBC's  weekly  Date  With  Judy. 
Heard  every  Tuesday  night  at 
8:30  PJM.  EST,  this  program  about 
a  teen-ager's  troubles  and  tri- 
umphs is  written  by  Aleen 
Leslie,   produced   by   Helen 
Mack.    The  part  of  Judy  is 
played    by    Louise    Erickson; 
Oogie,   by  Harry  Harvey; 
Randy    by  Dix  Davis;  Mrs. 
Foster,  by  Myra  Marsh;  Mr. 
Foster,  by  Stanley  Farrar. 
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that  calling  on  the  telephone?" 
"That  was  just  Miss  Stevenson, 
Father's  secretary.  Something  about 
reservations  for  the  Club  banquet  table 
tonight." 

"Reservations?"  Fear  poked  an  icy 
needle  into  her  bubble  of  excitement. 
"Do  you  mean  people  have  to  reserve 
tables  for  dinner  at  the  Taryton— like 
Mother  does  when  she  calls  the  hair- 
dresser for  an  appointment?  Oh,  I'm 
sure  Bud  Rogers  didn't  think  of  doing 
that!  Oh— I'll  just  die.  It  would  be 
just  too  devastatingly  awful,  to  go 
there  and  be  turned  away  because  we 
have  no  table!" 

'""THERE'S  always  Hamburger  Haven 

*■  across  the  street,"  Randolph  put  in, 
helpfully. 

"It  will  be  sheer  social  ruin!"  Judy's 
eyes  were  starkly  aghast.  "What  will 
I  do?" 

"Well,  if  your  man-of-the-world  is 
too  busy  driving  his  father's  car  around 
and  getting  flunked  out  of  school  to 
think  of  a  little  thing  like  reservations, 
why  don't  you  do  it  yourself?  Just  call 
them  up  and  say  you  want  a  table." 

"Why— thanks,  Randolph!  That's  a 
good  idea.  But  it  will  be  so  embarrass- 
ing if  the  hotel  people  think  it's  the 
girl  making  arrangements  for  the  man 
— he's  supposed  to  do  it.  How  can  I 
manage  without  being  humiliated?" 

"Why  ask  me?  I'm  just  a  child.  I 
can't  stand  this  mad,  mad  pace  of  the 
pleasure-loving  world — " 

Judy  ignored  him.  "I  know.  I  could 
reserve  the  table  in  Father's  name. 
That's  what  his  secretary  did  for  the 
banquet  table.  There's  nothing  unusual 
in  that.  Bud  doesn't  have  any  secre- 
tary, since  he's,  still  going  to  school, 
and  I  don't  know  about  his  father — no, 
it  will  have  to  be  in  Melvin  Foster's 
name." 

Judy  felt  much  better  when  her 
phone  call  was  completed  and  she  knew 
the  table  was  safe  for  the  evening.  She 
had  been  right  to  suspect  that  Bud  had 
overlooked  this  little  detail.  The  only 
thing  left  to  worry  her  had  been  the 
hotel  clerk's  rather  odd  attitude  when 
she  had  insisted  that  the  table  be  right 
next  to  the  bandstand.  Heavens, 
couldn't  he  realize  that  people  wanted 
to  hear  the  music,  especially  when  it 
was  Jan  Judson's  Jumpin'  Jives?  Any- 
way, Father's  name  had  impressed 
the  clerk  and  the  table  would  be  held 
in  Melvin  Foster's  name,  so  there 
was  nothing  now  to  spoil  the  eve- 
ning. 

Judy  went  back  to  the  breakfast  table 
in  a  state  of  blissful  dreaminess.  Im- 
possible that  she  could  be  the  same 
child  who  had  yelled  herself  hoarse 
last  Saturday  at  the  baseball  game 
when  Oogie  had  hit  the  winning  home 
run!  She  hardly  heard  her  Father's 
voice  as  he  described  the  forthcoming 
Club  banquet  to  her  Mother. 

".  .  .  yes,  by  George,  Dora — if  it 
weren't  that  that  old  back-slapping 
bore  of  a  Henry  Rogers  was  going  to 
be  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening, 
this  would  be  the  best,  bang-up  ban- 
quet the  Club  has  ever  put  on.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  I — " 

But  Judy  had  pricked  up  her  ears. 


"Henry  Rogers?    Bud  Rogers'  father?" 

"Yes.  And  if  that  hypocrite  starts 
sputtering  about  what  a  self-made  man 
he  is — "  Father  sputtered  a  little,  him- 
self, getting  up  from  the  breakfast 
table.  He  started  from  the  room — and 
then  turned  back,  as  if  he  had  just  re- 
membered something. 

"By  the  way,  Dora,  I  forgot  to  give 
you  a  message — you're  to  call  State 
00001  and  ask  for  Fox.  Something 
about  a  fur  coat,  I  think." 

"Really,  Father!" 

"Really,   Father!" 

The  withering  looks  from  Judy  and 
Randolph  ought  to  have  given  the  joke 
away,  but  Dora  went  obediently  to  the 
phone,  all  unsuspecting.  They  heard 
her  voice — sweetly  gracious  at  first — 
then  puzzled — then  indignant.  Then 
she  came  back  to  the  breakfast  room. 

"Of  all  the  stupid  men!  I  told  him 
over  and  over  again  that  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Fox  and  all  he  would 
keep  saying  was  that  it  was  the  zoo. 
I  distinctly  told  him — well,  what  are 
you  all  laughing  at?" 

Father  had  to  sit  down  again,  he  was 
chortling  so  hard. 

"Fox— don't  you  see,  Dora?  Fox — 
zoo!" 

"No,  I  do  not.  The  man  said  there 
was  no  Mr.  Fox — " 

"No,  nor  Mrs.  Fox,  either,  Dora.  Don't 
you  see? — it's  a  joke — April  Fool!  my 
dear!" 

"¥  SIMPLY  cannot  understand  it,  Mel- 
•*•  vin.  I  know  all  about  April  Fool — 
you  pick  up  purses  on  the  sidewalk, 
only  someone  has  a  string  attached  and 
pulls  it  away.  But  that  man  was  so 
rude.  He  said  they  did  not  sell  fur 
coats  in  the  zoo.  And  if  you  mean  a 
fox — an  animal — why,  Melvin — you're 
too  old  to  pretend  that  animals  can 
talk  over  a  telephone!"  Even  from  the 
front  hall  where  she  was  helping  her 
husband  into  his  overcoat,  Mother's 
voice  trailed  back  to  Judy  and  Ran- 
dolph. And  they  could  catch  the  by- 
now- exasperated  explanation  from 
their  Father. 

The  phone  rang  sharply. 

"Never  mind,  Judy,"  Mother  called, 
forestalling  her  quickly.  "It's  for  your 
father." 

"Who— Taryton  Hotel?  Yes.  Hello, 
Mr.  Parkins.  Yes,  Yes,  certainly.  The 
best  table.  My  secretary  called  you  a 
second  time?  She  called  this  morning? 
That's  strange.  Well,  she's  a  conscien- 
tious woman  all  right.  Yes,  that's  right. 
What's  odd  about  it?  I  want  the  very 
best  dinner.  Flowers  on  the  table 
Certainly,  I  want  you  to  hold  that 
table — I  want  no  mistake  about  that 
now!" 

They  could  hear  him  replace  the 
receiver  grumbling  as  he  did  so. 

".  .  .  inefficiency  for  you,  Dora.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  a  long  time  ago. 
Miss  Stevenson  makes  a  routine  check- 
up, I  suppose,  and  they  get  upset. 
Probably  don't  like  my  idea  too  well 
of  having  individual  tables  for  four 
in  the  banquet  room,  instead  of  their 
usual  long  one — " 

The  door  banged.  Now,  due  to  the 
providence  of  an  epidemic  of  mumps 
at  school  and  (Continued  on  page  87) 


"Hiya — Judy!"  Oogie  said.     "Gee,   you   look    more   beautiful   in    the    morning    before 
you've  put  on  your  face   than  most  girls  do  at  a  party.9'    His  voice  sounded  reverent. 
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TO  MOST  people  who  listen,  radio 
is  a  well  organized  series  of  pro- 
grams that  go  on  and  off  the  air 
with  such  regularity  that  watches  and 
clocks  can  be  set  by  them.  A  twist  of 
the  dial,  and  you  can  listen  to  opera, 
news,  drama,  sports,  music — anything 
you  happen  to  want  to  hear.  It's  almost 
automatic.  Nothing  ever  seems  to  go 
wrong.  A  program  goes  on  the  air, 
runs  through  its  appointed  fifteen  min- 
utes or  half-hour,  and  goes  off  again, 
right  "on  the  nose"  for  timing,  as  the 
radio  engineers  say.  It's  a  beautiful 
example  of  human  efficiency  and  atten- 
tion to  detail. 

Sometimes,  though,  we  people  who 
work  in  this  business  get  a  chance  to 
see  how  radio  can  affect  the  lives  of 
other  people;  and  when  that  happens 
we  either  feel  pretty  proud  of  ourselves 
or  extremely  humble.  Often  it's  both 
at  once.  Major  Bowes  could  probably 
tell  you  a  great  deal  about  that  feel- 
ing, and  so  could  Commissioner  Valen- 
tine on  the  Gang  Busters  program,  or 
the  people  who  handle  the  Pot  O'  Gold 
show.  I've  often  felt  that  the  G.  E. 
Houseparty  has  made  life  just  a  little 
different  for  the  people  who  hear  it  or 
appear  on  it.  One  time  I  know  it  made 
a  difference,  and  that's  what  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  today. 

If  Nancy  Hunter  hadn't  had  a  hus- 
band overseas  in  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, if  she  hadn't  been  having  trouble 
with  her  mother-in-law,  if  she  hadn't 
come  to  Hollywood  to  visit  her  friend 
Alice  Thomas,  and  if  Alice  hadn't  been 
a  friend  of  mine,  there  probably 
wouldn't  be  a  story  to  tell — or  at  least 
I  wouldn't  know  about  it.  That's  the 
way  those  things  happen.  A  series  of 
unrelated  facts,  linked  together,  sud- 
denly become  a  completed  whole.  This 
time  I  was  one  of  those  unrelated  facts. 
But  maybe  I'd  better  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Nancy  Hunter  lived  in  Stortford,  a 
medium  sized  town  in  Oregon.  She 
was  young  and  pretty,  and  her  hus- 
band, Johnny  Hunter,  was  overseas  in 
Germany.  Nancy  didn't  have  a  family 
of  her  own;  her  mother  and  father  had 
both  passed  away  many  years  before. 
She  had  been  working  in  one  of  the 
town's  legal  offices  when  Johnny  first 
met  her.  And  after  they  were  married, 
she  kept  her  job.  Johnny  had  an  essen- 
tial war  job  for  a  long  time,  but  was 
still  eligible  for  the  draft  and  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  called 
up.  It  didn't  happen  until  the  war 
was  over,  but  one  day  Nancy  found 
herself  at  the  station,  trying  not  to  cry 
as  she  said  goodbye  to  Johnny — a  new 


Johnny  in  an  unfamiliar  Army  uniform. 
Nancy  found  another  girl  to  share 
the  apartment  in  which  she  and  John- 
ny had  begun  their  married  life  to- 
gether, and  went  on  with  her  job,  try- 
ing not  to  think  of  the  long  empty 
months  before  Johnny  would  come 
home  again.  And  then  one  day,  John- 
ny's mother,  who  lived  in  a  big  house 
up  on  the  hill,  suggested  that  Nancy 
move  in  with  her.  The  elder  Mrs. 
Hunter  was  a  widow.  Johnny's  father 
had  left  her  a  comfortable  insurance 
policy  and,  by  Stortford  standards,  she 
was  very  well  Off.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  in  the  big  house,  and  there  was 
really  no  reason  why  Johnny's  mother 


and  his  young  wife  shouldn't  live  there 
together  until  Johnny  came  home 
again. 

So  Nancy  sub-let  the  apartment  to 
the  other  girl  and  moved  into  the 
house  on  the  hill.  And  that  was  the 
beginning  of  Nancy's  troubles. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after 
Johnny  had  gone  away,  Mrs.  Hunter 
called  to  Nancy  as  she  was  on  her  way 
out  the  door. 

"Yes,  mother?"  Nancy  came  back  to 
the  livingroom. 

"I'm  going  to  drive  over  to  Middle - 
town  this  afternoon  to  visit  the  Charles- 
es. They're  old  friends  of  our  fam- 
ily,  and  I'd  like  to   have  them  meet 


Nancy  was  torn  between  loyalty  to  her  husband 


and    trouble    with    mother-in-law    until 


but  let  Art  Linkletter  tell  you 


n«l 


si,  party 


.  .  .  on  which  the  audience  takes  a  hand,  is  produced 
by  Mary  Harris,  heard  Monday  through  Friday  at 
4  P.M.,  EST;  3  P.M.,  CST;  1  P.M.,  PST,  on  CBS. 
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TO  MOST  people  who  listen,  radio 
is  a  well  organized  series  of  pro- 
grams that  go  on  and  off  the  air 
with  such  regularity  that  watches  and 
clocks  can  be  set  by  them.  A  twist  of 
the  dial,  and  you  can  listen  to  opera, 
news,  drama,  sports,  music — anything 
you  happen  to  want  to  hear.  It's  almost 
automatic.  Nothing  ever  seems  to  go 
wrong.  A  program  goes  on  the  air, 
runs  through  its  appointed  fifteen  min- 
utes or  half-hour,  and  goes  off  again, 
right  "on  the  nose"  for  timing,  as  the 
radio  engineers  say.  It's  a  beautiful 
example  of  human  efficiency  and  atten- 
tion to  detail. 

Sometimes,  though,  we  people  who 
work  in  this  business  get  a  chance  to 
see  how  radio  can  affect  the  lives  of 
other  people;  and  when  that  happens 
we  either  feel  pretty  proud  of  ourselves 
or  extremely  humble.  Often  it's  both 
at  once.  Major  Bowes  could  probably 
tell  you  a  great  deal  about  that  feel- 
ing, and  so  could  Commissioner  Valen- 
tine on  the  Gang  Busters  program,  or 
the  people  who  handle  the  Pot  O'  Gold 
show.  I've  often  felt  that  the  G.  E. 
Houseparty  has  made  life  just  a  little 
different  for  the  people  who  hear  it  or 
appear  on  it.  One  time  I  know  it  made 
a  difference,  and  that's  what  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  today. 

If  Nancy  Hunter  hadn't  had  a  hus- 
band overseas  in  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, if  she  hadn't  been  having  trouble 
with  her  mother-in-law,  if  she  hadn't 
come  to  Hollywood  to  visit  her  friend 
Alice  Thomas,  and  if  Alice  hadn't  been 
a  friend  of  mine,  there  probably 
wouldn't  be  a  story  to  tell — or  at  least 
I  wouldn't  know  about  it.  That's  the 
way  those  things  happen.  A  series  of 
unrelated  facts,  linked  together,  sud- 
denly become  a  completed  whole.  This 
time  I  was  one  of  those  unrelated  facts. 
But  maybe  I'd  better  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Nancy  Hunter  lived  in  Stortford,  a 
medium  sized  town  in  Oregon.  She 
was  young  and  pretty,  and  her  hus- 
band, Johnny  Hunter,  was  overseas  in 
Germany.  Nancy  didn't  have  a  family 
of  her  own;  her  mother  and  father  had 
both  passed  away  many  years  before. 
She  had  been  working  in  one  of  the 
town's  legal  offices  when  Johnny  first 
met  her.  And  after  they  were  married, 
she  kept  her  job.  Johnny  had  an  essen- 
tial war  job  for  a  long  time,  but  was 
still  eligible  for  the  draft  and  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  called 
up.  It  didn't  happen  until  the  war 
was  over,  but  one  day  Nancy  found 
herself  at  the  station,  trying  not  to  cry 
as  she  said  goodbye  to  Johnny — a  new 


Aether  and  went  on  with  her  job,  try- 
ff  not  to  think  of  the  long  empty 
mfnths  before  Johnny  would  come 
hTme  again.  And  then  one  day,  John- 
ny? mother,  who  lived  in  a  big  house 
up  o™  the  hill,  suggested  that  Nancy 
move  in  with  her.  The  elder  Mrs. 
Sunter  was  a  widow.  Johnny's  father 
had  left  her  a  comfortable  insurance 
policy  and,  by  Stortford  standards  she 
was  very  well  dff.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  in  the  big  house,  and  there  was 
really  no  reason  why  Johnny  s  mother 


and  his  young  wife  shouldn't  live  «, 
together     until    Johnny     came    I    e 
again.  "0IHe 

So  Nancy  sub-let  the  apartment 
the    other    girl    and    moved    intn  J° 
house  on  the  hill.     And  that  was  t 
beginning  of  Nancy's  troubles  e 

One  morning,  about  a  month  aft 
Johnny  had  gone  away,  Mrs  Hu  t 
called  to  Nancy  as  she  was  on 'her  » 
out  the  door.  ner  **! 

"Yes,  mother?"  Nancy  came  back 
the  livingroom.  R  ,0 

"I'm  going  to  drive  over  to  Middle 
town  this  afternoon  to  visit  the  Char] 
es.    They're   old   friends   of  our  fan!" 
ily,   and  I'd  like   to   have  them  m^ 
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Nancy  was  torn  between  loyalty  to  her  husband 
and   trouble   with    mother-in-law    until 
.  .  .  but  let  Art  Linkletter  tell  you 
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you.    Can  you  come  with  me  to  visit? 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to,  very  much,"  Nancy 
replied,  "but  I  don't  think  I  could  get 
away  from  the  office." 

Mrs.  Hunter's  eyebrows  raised,  ever 
so  slightly.  "Not  for  just  one  after- 
noon?" she  asked.  "You  can't  be  that 
important  to  Bronger  &  Son." 

"Oh,  it's  not  that,"  Nancy  said  hur- 
riedly, flushing  a  little.  "It's  just  that 
we're  getting  out  a  lot  of  tax  reports 
that  must  be  ready  by  tomorrow.  We've 
even  hired  two  extra  girls  to  help  with 
the  typing  this  week." 

"W/rELL,  if  you  can't  come,  I  suppose 

v  you  can't,"  Mrs.  Hunter  said  ir- 
ritatedly.  "But  it  does  seem  a  pity  that 
you  have  to  spend  so  much  time  at  that 
office.  The  women  of  our  family  have 
never  worked  for  a  living.  I  can't  un- 
derstand why  you  feel  you  must." 

"It  isn't  just  working  for  a  living," 
Nancy  tried  to  explain,  "although  I  do 
like  to  feel  that  I'm  doing  my  share. 
It's  more  that  I'd  feel  lost  without 
something  to  do — especially  with 
Johnny  away.  It  makes  the  time  pass 
so  quickly."     . 

"It  seems  to  me  there  are  plenty  of 
things  to  do  right  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Hunter.  "The  Red  Cross  is  looking  for 
volunteers,  and  the  Ladies  Aid  Society 
would  be  happy  to  have  you  at  their 
meetings.  There's  the  Bond  Drive,  too 
— they're  going  to  need  people  to  help 
with  that.  And  it  wouldn't  hurt  you 
to  learn  a  little  more  about  cooking — 
I  could  teach  you  how  to  make  some 
of  John's  favorite  dishes.  Why,  there 
are  dozens  of  things  for  a  woman  to  do 
without  going  out  to  work." 

Nancy  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
"I  know,  mother,  and  I  want  to  spend, 
as  much  time  working  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  those  other  things  as  I  can. 
But  I  can  do  that  in  the  evenings.  And 
I'd  love  to  have  you  show  me  how  to 
cook.  I  know  I'm  not  very  good  at  it. 
But  couldn't  we  do  that  on  weekends? 
I'd  hate  to  leave  Mr.  Bronger  now  that 
it's  so  hard  for  him  to  get  trained  help. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  working  at 


whatever  I  do  best,  and  office  work  is 
about  all  I  know." 

Mrs.  Hunter  shrugged,  and  said,  "Just 
as  you  think  best,  my  dear." 

On  her  way  to  the  office,  Nancy  tried 
to  forget  the  conversation,  but  it  kept 
worming  its  way  back  into  her  mind. 
She  desperately  wanted  Mrs.  Hunter  to 
think  well  of  her.  After  all,  she  was 
Johnny's  mother  and  he  adored  her. 
But  she  couldn't  give  up  her  job,  she 
told  herself  rebelliously.  Maybe  when 
Johnny  came  back  it  would  be  differ- 
ent. Then  she'd  have  another  kind  of 
job — the  job  of  taking  care  of  him  and 
making  a  home  for  him  and  the  chil- 
dren they  hoped  for.  But  that  other  job 
would  have  to  wait  a  while.  In  the 
meantime,  she  had  to  keep  busy.  And  it 
helped  to  know  that  the  checks  she 
deposited  in  the  savings  bank  every 
week  would  be  there  when  Johnny 
got  home.  After  all,  the  least  she  could 
do  was  pitch  in  and  help  as  much  as 
she  could.  It  would  be  wonderful  when 
he  came  back,  Nancy  thought  dreamily. 
They'd  move  back  into  the  apartment, 
and  Johnny  would  find  a  job  he  liked, 
and  she'd  get  breakfast  for  him  every 
morning  and  dinner  for  him  every 
night.  I'll  certainly  have  to  learn  to 
cook  first,  she  giggled  to  herself. 

And  that  brought  back  thoughts  of 
her  talk  with  Johnny's  mother.  I  guess 
maybe  she's  at  least  partly  right,  she 
told  herself  ruefully.  She's  a  marvel- 
ous cook,  and  it  would  be  awful  if 
Johnny  had  to  sneak  off  to  his  mother's 
house  in  order  to  get  a  good  meal. 
Well,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can.  I  can  prob- 
ably learn  a  lot  on  weekends.  And  I'll 
go  over  to  the  Red  Cross  tonight  and 
sign  up  for  a  couple  of  evenings  a  week 
— rolling  bandages  or  something.  Then 
she  won't  think  I'm  being  stubborn  or 
too  independent. 

As  she  arrived  at  this  decision, 
Nancy's  eyes  brightened  and  her  shoul- 
ders straightened.  She  even  hummed 
a  little  as  she  walked  the  last  few 
blocks  to  the  office.  Everything  was 
going  to  be  all  right,  and  she'd  been 
silly   to   feel   so   depressed.     Everyone 


Nancy  was  feeling  so  very  optimistic 
and  happy  by  that  time  that  she  didn't 
mind  my  hearing  all  about  her  troubles. 
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knew  it  was  difficult  for  a  man's  wife 
and  his  mother  to  get  along.  Good 
Lord,  look  at  all  the  jokes  about 
mothers-in-law!  But  this  was  going 
to  be  one  case  where  everyone  would 
be  wrong.  She'd  see  to  that!  Besides, 
it  wasn't  as  though  Mrs.  Hunter  were 
an  ogre  or  something.  She  was  a  thor- 
oughly nice  woman,  fond  of  her  son, 
and  an  excellent  housekeeper.  Maybe 
she  was  a  little  set  in  her  ways,  but 
most  older  women  are.  And  she  must 
be  lonely,  too,  Nancy  thought  with  a 
quick  little  rush  of  sympathy.  As  she 
entered  the  office  and  took  off  her  coat 
and  settled  down  at  her  desk,  she  was 
full  of  good  resolutions  about  what  life 
would  be  like  from  now  on  in  the  big 
house  up  on  the  hill. 

Two  hours  later,  Mr.  Bronger  called 
her  into  his  private  office.  She  picked 
up  her  notebook  and  pencil  and  went  in, 
ready  for  dictation.  But  he  simply  mo- 
tioned her  to  a  chair.  "I've  just  had  a 
phone  call  from  Mrs.  Hunter,"  he  said. 
Nancy  felt  a  sudden  lurch  in  her 
stomach.  Oh,  she  couldn't  have,  she 
said  to  herself — she  wouldn't  do  that! 
But  apparently  she  had. 

"She  tells  me  she  must  make  a  visit 
to  Middletown  this  afternoon  and  that 
it's  most  important  for  you  to  go  with 
her.  She  asked  me  if  I  could  spare  you 
for  a  few  hours.  Naturally,  I  agreed  to." 
"Oh,  Mr.  Bronger,  you  shouldn't 
have — "  Nancy  burst  out  angrily.  Then 
she  recovered  herself.  "I'm  sorry.  But 
I  know  how  busy  you  are  this  week, 
and  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Hunter  could  have 
postponed  her  trip  until  this  week-end. 
I  don't  like  to  take  any  time  off  when 
there  is  so  much  to  do." 

Mr.  Bronger  looked  his  surprise;  then 
putting  his  finger  tips  together  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said  genially, 
"Well,  Mrs.  Hunter  has  been  a  good 
client  of  ours  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
don't  think  we'd  be  sacrificing  too  much 
if  we  let  you  go  with  her  this  after- 
noon. You  can  work  on  those  tax  re- 
turns until  lunch-time,  and  then  run 
along."  He  chuckled.  "Just  be  sure 
to  be  in  good  and  early  tomorrow 
morning!" 

Nancy  swallowed  hard,  but  managed 
to  say  a  faint,  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Bronger,"  as  she  rose  and  went  out  of 
his  office.  Outside  the  door  she  paused 
for  a  moment  to  collect  herself,  and 
then  went  over  to  her  desk  and  sat 
down.  She  looked  at  her  hands,  which 
were  trembling,  and  quickly  put  them 
in  her  lap,  so  no  one  would  notice.  All 
her  instincts  about  the  way  a  business 
should  be  run  had  been  violated.  It 
was  incredible  to  her  that  Mrs.  Hunter 
could  have  interfered  wj;th  her  office 
life  in  such  a  high-handed  way,  and  it 
was  even  more  incredible  that  Mr. 
Bronger  could  have  accepted  her  inter- 
ference so  calmly.  It  just  wasn't  done, 
she  told  herself  fiercely!  You  can't  do 
things  like  that!  Why,  she'd  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  office  if  this  ever 
got  out. 

Nancy's  fingernails  bit  into  her  palms 
as  she  tried  to  force  herself  to  be  calm. 
She  picked  up  a  report  from  her  desk 
and  made  herself  look  at  it.  Auto- 
matically, she  reached  into  her  desk 
drawer  for  paper  and  carbon,  rolled  it 
into  the  type-  (Continued  on  page  78) 


By  MRS.  MEL  BLANC 


Anxiously,  Estelle 
queried  her  diary, 
"I  wonder  if  he'll 
call  me?"  and  then 
began  the  waiting . . . 


'One-woman  man' 


'Twelve-man   woman 


FIFTEEN  years  ago,  I  wrote  in  ray 
diary,  "I  met  the  cutest  fellow.  I 
wonder  if  he'll  call  me?" 

That  first  note  about  Mel  wasn't  much 
different  from  the  other  entries  in  my 
diary  in  those  five  years  from  the  time 
I  was  fifteen,  when  I  started  keeping 
it,  until  I  was  twenty — and  met  Mel. 
All  the  notations,  in  those  days,  were 
about  dates  I'd  had,  or  adolescent 
speculations  about  what  would  happen 
to  me  in  the  years  to  come,  plus  anxious 
(and  unanswered)  queries  to  the  deux 
ex  machina  of  the  little  book  about 
when  and  whom  I  would  marry. 

Then,  late  one  night  in  the  spring  of 
1931,  I  came  home  and  wrote  about  the 
"cute"  fellow  who  I  hoped  would  call 
— and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
real  diary — the  first  entry  in  a  day-by- 
day   account  of  pure  happiness. 

I  had  gone  to  a  dance  that  night  with 
a    friend    of    mine    named    Vera,    her 


brother,  and  my  brother.  While  I  was 
waltzing  with  my  brother — .and  who, 
at  twenty,  wants  to  waltz  with  her 
brother,  no  matter  how  much  she  loves 
him — I  saw  Vera  talking  to  a  man  I'd 
never  seen  before.  Now,  normally  I 
was  very  shy  indeed — -which  probably 
accounted  for  my  dancing  with  my 
brother,  while  Vera  found  herself  this 
delightful  stranger.  But  even  shyness 
couldn't  keep  me  away  then.  I  walked 
over  toward  them,  and  sort  of  hung 
around  on  the  outskirts,  hoping  with  all 
my  heart  that  Vera  would  be  generous 
enough  to  introduce  him. 

She  was.  "Estelle,"  she  called,  and 
I  closed  in  the  gap  between  us  with 
most  ungirlish  haste. 

Vera's  eyes  were  teasing.  "How 
would  you  like  to  meet  someone  who's 
in  radio?"   she   asked. 

Mel  tells  me  that  I  turned  a  nice,  rich 
rose  color.     "This  is  Mel  Blanc,"  Vera 


went  on.  "He's  in  California  from  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  he's  really  and  truly 
in  radio — he's  on  the  Al  Pearce  pro- 
gram." 

Mel  and  I  just  looked  at  each  other. 
In  retelling  the  story,  he  likes  to  point 
out  that  here  I  blushed  again.  But  he 
did  ask  for  my  telephone  number.  Even 
so,  blushes  and  all,  I  wasn't  sure  that 
he  was  really  interested.  Didn't  I  anx- 
iously question  my  diary  that  night,  "I 
wonder  if  he'll  call  me?" 

I  spent  the  next  two  days  in  awful 
anticipation  of  the  calamity  that  would 
blight  my  young  life  in  case  he  didn't 
call.  But  finally  the  phone  rang,  and  I 
could  breathe  again,  for  it  was  Mel.  We 
didn't  see  each  other  that  day,  but  my 
diary  plainly  states  (with  obvious  re- 
lief) "I  am  so  happy!  Mel  Blanc  called 
today!" 

I  wish  I  could  have  seen  into  the 
future.     I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Mel 
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Blanc  as  my  husband,  and  also  as  one 
of  the  most  famous  comedians  on  the 
air.  It  would  have  saved  me  a  lot  of 
worrisome   days. 

But  now  the  future  is  here.  I've  been 
Mel's  wife  for  a  long  time,  and  he's 
been  that  famous  comedian  for  a  long 
time.  He's  on  five  shows  a  week  at 
present.  He's  Mr.  Wortle  on  Judy  Ca- 
nova's  show,  and  he's  also  Pedro  and 
the  man  with  the  hiccups.  He  works 
for  Jack  Benny  and  meets  himself  com- 
ing and  going  on  that  program  as  the 
parrot,  the  train  caller,  the  French 
violin  teacher  and  Detective  Flanagan. 
And  my  incomparable  husband  is  also 
Be  b  Hope's  incomparable  Private 
Snafu.  To  George  Burns  and  Gracie 
Allen  he  is  the  happy  postman  and  the 
cigar  store  clerk.  For  Abbott  and  Cos- 
tello  he  plays  Scotty  McBrown  and 
Cartoony  Technicolorvitch.  And  he  gets 
a  big  kick  out  of  the  fact  that  he's  been 
billed  as  "miscellaneous  voices"  on  so 
many  shows  he  can't  keep  count  of 
them. 

A  ND  so,  in  the  exciting  present,  I'm 
^*-  married  to  a  motley  collection  of 
wonderful  funnymen,  all  of  whom  boil 
down,  at  home,  to  the  grandest  hus- 
band in  the  world.. 

That,  as  I  say,  is  the  exciting  present. 
Not  that  the  past  wasn't  exciting,  too. 
It  was.  There  were  those  long  months, 
for  instance,  when  I  knew  as  well  as  I 
knew  my  own  name  that  I  was  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  Mel — but  when 
I  had  no  idea  whether  or  not  he  loved 
me. 

I  decided,  at  last,  that  it  was  up  to 
me  to  make  some  move.  I  finally  asked 
him  if  he  would  consider  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  cabaret 
dance  our  club  was  giving.  I  didn't  see 
exactly  how  this  was  going  to  further 
my  romance,  but  at  least  I'd  be  with 
Mel,  and  that  was  something.  I  didn't 
really  think  that  he'd  accept,  but  he 
said  yes  without  hesitation,  and  my 
stock  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds  with 
the  other  club  members.  I  was  pretty 
proud  of  myself. 

I  was  still  sure,  when  we  went  to  that 
dance,  that  I  liked  Mel  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  liked  me.  But  by  the 
time  the  evening  was  over  I  was  walk- 
ing on  air,  because  suddenly,  right  in 
the  midst  of  a  dance,  I  knew  that  the 
feeling  was  mutual.  Mel  hadn't  said  a 
word,  but  I  just  knew,  in  that  mys- 
terious way  that  females  have  of  know- 
ing when  a  man's  in  love  with  them. 

Mel  was  the  cautious  type — he  still 
is.  For  a  long  while  we  saw  a  great  deal 
of  each  other,  but  he  never  mentioned 
that  little  word  "love."  Mother  was 
suspicious — perhaps  she  thought  I  was 
wasting  my  time.  And  Mel  hadn't  said 
anything,  so  I  couldn't  reassure  her.  In- 
stead I'd  just  say,  in  my  best  off-hand 
manner,  "Why,  I  only  feel  sorry  for 
him,  Mother.  He  wants  a  home-cooked 
dinner — he  doesn't  know  anyone  in 
California."  And  I'd  quickly  add,  while 
she  was  in  a  softened  mood,  "Can't  we 
have   him   over   again   tonight?" 

I  don't  for  one  moment  think  that 
Mother  was  fooled  by  all  this,  .but  just 
the  same,  she  used  to  let  me  invite  Mel 
to  dinner  regularly. 


In  July,  he  had  to  go  back  to  Portland 
— to  attend  the  wedding  of  a  friend,  and 
to  see  his  family.  I  was  pretty  excited 
when  he  asked  me,  the  night  before  he 
left,  if  he  could  leave  his  car  with  me. 
Surely,  I  told  myself — and  my  diary — 
that  meant  something.  At  least,  he 
trusted  me  with  his  most  cherished 
possession.  (I  think  if  he  had  run  over 
me  with  his  most  cherished  possession, 
I  would  have  found  some  way  to  turn 
it  into  an  indication  of  affection  for 
me!) 

When  an  embossed  leather  writing 
case  arrived  from  Portland  for  me,  I 
smiled  a  knowing  smile.  Why  of  course 
— that  was  Mel's  own  way  of  saying, 
"Write  to  me,  dear.     I  miss  you." 

In  August,  when  Mel  got  back  from 
Portland,  I  was  so  eager  to  see  him  that 
I  drove  right  through  a  stop  signal  on 
my  way  to  meet  the  boat.  I  got  my 
first  ticket  then,  and  Mel  hasn't  let  me 
forget  it  to  this  day. 

But  he  was  still  slow  about  propos- 
ing. Being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
I  decided  to  go  to  night  school  to  fill 
in  my  time.  I  was  working  for  an 
attorney,  but  I  was  interested  in  drama 
— which,  incidentally,  was  elegantly 
labeled  "Oral  Art"  in  the  evening 
sessions  catalogue.  Suddenly  Mel,  who 
had  often  told  me  how  much  he  hated 
school,  started  going  to  classes  with  me. 
A  good  sign!  To  my  diary  I  confided, 
"He  must  love  me.  He  goes  to  school 
with  me  every  night,  and  I  know  it  isn't 
school  he  likes.  Why  doesn't  he  pro- 
pose?" 

To  ease  your  mind — it  certainly  eased 
mine — he  finally  did! 

XJE  waited  until  Thanksgiving  Day 
■*  to  ask  me,  and  even  then  we  didn't 
get  married  right  away.  Mel  thought 
that  we  should  have  an  engagement 
period.  Mel  is  very  serious  about  mar- 
riage; he  thinks  far  too  many  people 
ruin  their  lives  by  not  being  sure,  by 
rushing  into  marriage.  He  didn't  want 
us  to  make  a  mistake. 

Goodness  knows,  I  wanted  our  mar- 
riage to  last,  so  I  was  perfectly  content 
to  do  just  as  he  wanted — and  so  we 
waited  until  May,  1932.  We  were  mar- 
ried on  Mothers'  Day,  and  two  hours 
later  we  left  for  Portland.  It  was  a 
wrench  to  leave  my  Mother  and  Father 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  much  as  I 
loved  Mel — and  I  was, grateful  to  him, 
then,  for  that  long  waiting.  By  now  I 
was  sure.  I  wasn't  any  flighty  girl,  who 
rushed  headlong  into  marriage.  I  was 
a  woman,  sure  of  my  love,  sure  of 
my  husband's  love. 

Mel  had  a  chance  to  do  a  new  show 
for  a  Portland  station,  KEX.  The  name 
of  the  program — Cobwebs  and  Nuts — 
will  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
it  was  like.  Mel  did  the  whole  thing, 
from  beginning  to  end — wrote  it,  ran 
the  mimeographing  machine,  produced 
it,  did  all  the  male  voices.  And  there 
my  "oral  art"  came  in  handy — because 
I  played  all  the  feminine  parts!  We 
worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  on  the 
thing — and  it  was  on  the  air  six  nights 
a  week.  Mel  would  sit  at  one  type- 
writer and  I  at  another;  as  he  turned 
the  stuff  out,  I  made  clean  copies,  with 
carbons. 
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The  show  was  a  success,  if  you  count 
success  in  satisfaction  and  acclaim,  and 
not  in  monetary  gain.  The  financial 
end  of  that  sixteen-hours-six-days-a- 
week  show  was  a  check  for  precisely 
fifteen  dollars  a  week.  After  a  couple 
of  months  we  suddenly  realized  that 
we  simply  couldn't  manage  on  that.  So 
Mel  scouted  around  and  got  a  job  writ- 
ing scripts  for  the  Portland  Breakfast 
Club,  also  on  KEX.  This  he  managed 
to  turn  out  on  the  seventh  day — and  got 
an  extra  ten  dollars  for  it. 

So,  if  we  weren't  wealthy  on  that,  we 
were  at  least  solvent  for  the  time  being. 
We  kept  our  chins  up,  and  managed. 
But  after  two  years  of  it,  we  felt  we 
owed  ourselves  a  baby — but  a  baby 
couldn't  possibly  be  squeezed  into  that 
budget.  So  Mel  asked  for  a  raise,  and 
got  it — five  dollars  a  week. 

When  he  came  home  that  night  he 
said,  "Estelle — I  think  we'd  better  get 
out  of  this  town.  Cobwebs  and  Nuts 
has  been  swell  as  experience  for  me — 
in  fact,  I  chalk  it  up  as  a  college  educa- 
tion. But  we've  got  to  have  more 
money!  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here — 
and  it'll  either  be  a  sanitarium  or  L.  A. 
Maybe  down  there  we  can  make  some 
decent  money."   - 

It  was  a  good  idea  all  around,  of 
course.  Los  Angeles  is  the  place  where 
a  good  half  of  the  best  radio  shows 
originate,  and  a  lot  more  than  half  of 
the  best  comedy  shows.  Besides,  in  Los 
Angeles  we  had  my  family  to  fall  back 
on. 

And  we  did  fall  back  on  them  to  the 
extent  of  living  with  them  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  At  that  point,  Mel  was 
bringing  home  $25.00  every  week — and 
twenty-five  being  just  twenty-five 
whether  it's  in  Portland  or  Los  Angeles, 
he  was  pretty  discouraged.  But  I  wasn't. 
I  had  all  the  faith  in  the  world  in  Mel. 
Everything  in  radio  was  "breaks,"  I  told 
him,  over  and  over — and  someday  very 
soon  now,  his  break  would  come. 

And  one  day  it  did  seem,  finally,  as  if 
our  dam  of  hard  luck  was  beginning  to 
give  way.  Mel  came  home  walking  on 
air. 

"Honey — listen  to  this,"  he  cried. 
"I've  got  a  spot  on  the  Joe  Penner 
show!" 

"This  is  your  break,"  I  told  him. 

"At  any  rate,  it's  our  first  network 
show,"  he  answered,  cautious  to  the  last 
ditch.  (And  right  in  that  conversation 
you  can  see  one  of  the  reasons  why  our 
marriage  is  a  happy  one.  "Our  first 
network  show"  he  said,  not  "my."  Al- 
though it  was  his  break,  it  was  ours 
because  nothing  in  all  of  our  lives 
belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  us — 
everything  is  shared.) 

TT'S  fun  to  realize  that  although  Mel 
•*■  is  famous  now  for  his  dialects  and 
voices,  particularly  animal  voices,  he 
did  not  play  Joe  Penner's  duck.  But 
as  sometimes  happens  when  things  are 
going  wrong,  they  suddenly  begin  to 
go  very  right.  That  first  night  that  Mel 
was  on  the  Penner  show,  two  producers 
were  listening,  and  both  of  them  called 
Mel  for  their  shows. 

That  was  the  beginning,  and  suc- 
cess, slowly  but  surely,  followed  on  the 
heels  of  "our"  (Continued  on  page  94) 


PRESENTING    IN   LIVING    PORTRAITS 


PAPA  SCHULTZ'  stern,  auto- 
cratic harshness  drove  the  real 
Joseph  away  from  home  seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  ever  since 
then  his  one  goal  has  been  to  find 
his  son  again.  Now,  because  he  is 
old  and  ill,  the  rest  of  the  family 
conspires  to  keep  from  him  that 
the  man  whose  coming  has 
brought  them  all  such  joy  is  not 
truly  Joseph,  but  a  lonely  stranger. 


BERTHA  SCHULTZ'  affection 
and  respect  for  Richard  Stone 
have  grown  as  they  shared  family 
life.  But  now,  knowing  that  Rich- 
ard is  not  really  her  brother, 
Bertha  realizes  that  the  feel- 
ing between  her  and  Richard 
is  a  love  that  should  culminate 
in  marriage,  and  that  this  hap- 
piness is  impossible  because 
Papa  must  never  learn  the  truth. 
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RICHARD  STONE  has  come  by  strange  and  twisted  paths  into  the  lives  of  the  Schultz  family 
of  Chicago — paths  which  he  himself  cannot  fully  understand.  From  a  past  life  so  full  of  lone- 
liness and  insecurity  that  he  never  thinks  about  it,  and  refused  to  talk  about  it  with  Army  doc- 
tors, Richard  went  to  war,  where  he  saw  his  friend  Joseph  Schultz  killed  on  the  bloody  beach 
of  Anzio.  Later,  when  plastic  surgery  had  completely  remolded  his  own  shattered  face,  he  came 
upon  the  pathetic  "Personal"  in  which  Papa  Schultz,  ignorant  of  Joseph's  death,  pleaded  that  his 
son  return  home.  Somehow  this  plea,  and  his  remade  face,  seemed  to  offer  Richard  a  chance 
at  a  remade  life.  Telling  the  Schultzes  that  he  was  Joseph,  Richard  has  brought  much  happiness 
to  Papa  Schultz,  and  to  Mam,a  too,  although  she  knows  the  truth.  But  to  Bertha  and  to  himself 
the    deception    has    brought    unhappiness,    because     their     love     must     remain     unrecognized 
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Even  though  some  of  the  Schultzes 
know  that  the  returned  veteran  who 
says  he  is  Joseph  is  really  Richard 
Stone,  they  have  accepted  him,  and 
feel  that  the  family  circle  is  now  com- 
plete. Mama  Schultz  is  played  by  Vir- 
ginia Payne;  Marilyn  by  Ruth  Rau; 
John  Murray  by  Kleve  Kirby;  Bertha 
by  Patricia  Dunlap;  Richard  by  Art 
Hern;  Papa  by  Murray  Forbes;  Otto 
by  Ernie  Andrews;  Jen  by  Laurette 
Fillbrandt.  (At  the  left)  Marilyn 
Larrimore  was  born  Maggie  Schultz, 
the  youngest  of  the  Schultz  children. 
She  changed  her  name  for  her  work 
as  a  model;  it  was  changed  again  by 
her  marriage  to  lawyer  John  Murray. 
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OTTO  SCHULTZ,  suspicious  of  the  man  who  introduced  him- 
self as  his  older  brother  Joseph,  discovered  through^  investiga- 
tion the  truth  about  Richard  Stone's  imposture.  Happily  married 
to  JEN  BURTON,  happy  in  his  radio-writing  work,  Otto  remem- 
bers the  black  days  when  he  returned  from  the  icar  temporarily 
blinded  and  is  reluctant  to  expose  his  father  and  Richard  to  the 
misery  that  must  result  from  a  revelation.  But  he  has  shared  his 
knowledge  about  Richard  with  Mama  Schultz  and  with  Bertha. 


Listen   to   Today's   Children,   written    bx   Ima   Phillips, 
every  Monday  through  Friday  at  2:15  P.il.  EST,  on  ABC. 


A  WOMAN  in  love  does  something 
when  she  is  hurt.  Sometimes,  she 
cries.  But  at  other  times,  when 
the  hurt  is  too  big  for  the  comfort  of 
tears,  she  strikes  out  in  a  new  direction 
to  win  back  the  man  she  loves.  Usually, 
she  acts  in  too  much  of  a  hurry — she 
does  something  silly.  But  once  in  a 
while  she  does  the  right  thing — some- 
thing infinitely  wise.  It's  odd  that  you 
can't  be  sure  into  which  category  you'll 
fall — how  you,  yourself,  will  react  to 
heart-crushing  hurt — until  the  test 
comes.  I  didn't  know — not  until  I  actu- 
ally was  faced  with  it — not  until  I 
went  with  Bruce  to  Cedar  Lodge  and 
watched  him  become  attracted  to  an- 
other woman. 

When  we  first  returned  to  the  hunt- 
ing lodge  where  we  had  spent  our 
honeymoon,  I  was  afraid  that  this  trip 
was  a  terrible  mistake.  I  told  myself 
that  six  years  of  living  together  day 
after  day,  of  seeing  each  other  at  close 
range,  had  robbed  us  of  the  great  joy 
we  had  first  found  in  each  other.  I 
thought  that  the  old  excitement  we  had 
known  was  gone  forever.  I  told  my- 
self that  the  loss  of  our  baby  boy  had 
changed  the  pattern  of  our  living,  had 
changed  us. 

Bruce's  and  my  marriage  was  a  gay 
and  lovely  thing  in  the  beginning.  We 
were  young  and  happy  and  excited 
about  everything  that  happened  to 
either  of  us.  And  we  had  plans,  beau- 
tiful dreams,  for  children  and  a  happy 


family  life.  The  years  stretched  ahead, 
exciting  and  full  of  promise.  But  Fate 
changed  our  plans  when  our  first  child 
died  when  he  was  born  and  we  knew 
that  we  could  never  have  another  one. 

I  suppose  that  is  when  some  of  the 
gaiety  disappeared  from  our  lives — 
when  we  began  to  drift.  Perhaps  that 
wasn't  the  whole  reason.  Maybe  we 
just  didn't  try  hard  enough.  Anyway, 
our  marriage  suffered  a  change  and  it 
wasn't  for  the  better.  We  gave  up  our 
little  surprises  for  each  other,  our  gifts 
and  funny  little  evenings  in  out-of- 
the-way  places.  We  got  up  in  the 
morning  and  lived  through  the  day  and 
the  evening,  and  then  began  all  over 
again.  I  played  bridge  and  belonged 
to  a  few  clubs.  Bruce  concentrated  on 
his  business,  which  kept  him  out  of 
town  a  great  deal.  And  before  we 
realized  what  was  happening  to  us,  our 
marriage  had  changed  from  a  brilliant, 
exciting  state  to  an  existence  all  dull 
grey. 

I  guess  I  wasn't  as  conscious  of  the 
change  in  our  lives  as  Bruce  was.  I 
suppose  I  thought  all  marriages  change, 
and  that  ours  was  following  a  uni- 
versal pattern.  If  Bruce  hadn't  talked 
to  me  about  it,  I  would  have  gone  on 
drifting  until  we  were  miles  and  miles 
apart  in  every  way. 

It  was  one  night  in  early  January 
that  Bruce  picked  me  up  at  Connie 
Anderson's  where  I  had  been  playing 
bridge,  after  a  sales  meeting  of  his  own. 


We  didn't  say  much  driving  home.  We 
never  did,  any  more.  Once  there  had 
been  a  time  when  we  had  delighted  in 
telling  each  other  everything  that  hap- 
pened during  the  evening  spent'  apart. 
But  all  of  that  spontaneous  joy  in  each 
other  was  gone. 

This  night  we  parked  the  car  in  the 
garage  and  went  into  the  house  through 
the  kitchen.  Bruce  preceded  me  snap- 
ping on  lights  to  make  my  coming  in 
easier.  He  courteously  helped  me  with 
my  coat.  Bruce  was  a  gentleman  and 
politeness  was  as  much  a  part  of  him 
as  the  one  tiny  wave  in  his  dark  hair. 


A  CASE  HISTORY  FROM  JOHN  J.  ANTHONY'S  FILES 


The  Time  Is  Past  was  suggested  by  a  problem 
originally  presented  on  John  J.  Anthony's 
daily  program,  heard  every  Monday  through  Friday 
at  1 :45  EST,  over  Mutual.  . ' 
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When  you're  in  love  there  is  a  warm  enchantment  over  everything. 
Bruce  and  Mary  had  felt  that,  once;  they  knew  that 
the  feeling  they  had  now  was  different 
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A  WOMAN  in  love  does  something 
when  she  is  hurt.  Sometimes,  she 
cries.  But  at  other  times,  when 
the  hurt  is  too  big  for  the  comfort  of 
tears,  she  strikes  out  in  a  new  direction 
to  win  back  the  man  she  loves.  Usually, 
she  acts  in  too  much  of  a  hurry— she 
does  something  silly.  But  once  in  a 
while  she  does  the  right  thing-some- 
Thing  infinitely  wise.  It's  odd  that  you 
can't  be  sure-  into  which  category  you  U 
fall-how  you,  yourself,  will  react  to 
heart-crushing  hurt—until  the  test 
comes.  I  didn't  know-not  until  1  actu- 
ally was  faced  with  it— not  until  1 
went  with  Bruce  to  Cedar  Lodge  and 
watched  him  become  attracted  to  an- 
other woman. 

When  we  first  returned  to  the  hunt- 
ing lodge  where  we  had  spent  our 
honeymoon,  I  was  afraid  that  this  trip 
was  a  terrible  mistake,  1  told  myself 
that  six  years  of  living  together  day 
aftei  day,  Of  seeing  each  other  at  close 
range,  had  robbed  us  of  the  great  joy 
we  had  first  found  in  each  other  I 
thought  that  the  old  excitement  we  had 
known  was  gone  forever.  I  told  my- 
.,  if  that  the  loss  of  our  baby  boy  had 
Changed  the  pattern  of.  our  living,  had 
changed  us. 

Bruce's  und  my  marriage  was  a  gay 
and  lovely  thing  in  the  beginning.  We 
were  young  and  happy  and  excited 
about  everything  that  happened  to 
Sifter  »l  us.  And  we  had  plans,  beau- 
tiful dreanu,  foi  children  and  a  happy 
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gTgueSs  I  wasn't  as  conscious  of  the 
change  in  our  lives  as  Bruce  was.  I 
suppose  I  thought  all  marriages  change, 
ana  that  ours  was  following  a i  uni- 
versal pattern.  If  Bruce  hadnt  talked 
To  me  about  it,  I  would  have  gone  on 
drifting  until  we  were  miles  and  miles 
apart  in  every  way. 

It  was  one  night  in  early  January 
that  Bruce  picked  me  up  at  Connie 
Anderson's  where  I  had  been  playing 
bridge,  after  a  sales  meeting  of  his  own. 


We  didn't  say  much  driving  home  y. 
never  did,  any  more.  Once  there  had 
been  a  time  when  we  had  delighted  in 
telling  each  other  everything  that  haD 
pened  during  the  evening  spent- apart 
But  all  of  that  spontaneous  joy  in  each 
other  was  gone. 

This  night  we  parked  the  car  in  the 
garage  and  went  into  the  house  through 
the  kitchen.  Bruce  preceded  me  snap, 
ping  on  lights  to  make  my  coming  a 
easier.  He  courteously  helped  me  with 
my  coat.  Bruce  was  a  gentleman  and 
politeness  was  as  much  a  part  of  him 
as  the  one  tiny  wave  in  his  dark  hair 


When  you're  in  love  there  is  a  warm  enchantment  over  everything, 
Bruce  and  Mary  had  felt  that,  once;  they  knew  that 
the  feeling  they  had  now  was  different 


A  CASE  HISTORY  FROM  JOHN  J.  ANTHONY'S  FILES 


The  Time  Is  Past  ivas  suggested  by  a  problem 
originally  presented  on   John  J.  Anthony's 
daily  program,  heard  every  Monday  through  Friday 
at  1  ;iS  EST.  over  Mutual.  . 


As  he  hung  my  coat  in  the  closet,  I  had 
the  feeling  that  we  were  behaving  like 
strangers. 

I  said  goodnight  quickly,  and  started 
up  the  stairs,  but  Bruce  called  me  back. 

'Mary,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  talk  with 
you." 

Something  in  his  serious  manner 
frightened  me  a  little,  and  I  paused  un- 
certainly before  I  turned. 

I  could  tell  from  his  manner  that  this 
discussion  was  painful  to  him. 

"We've  got  to  face  the  fact  that  our 
marriage  isn't  what  it  should  be,"  he 
said  quickly,  decisively. 

"We  don't  fight — we  never  argue,"  I 
said  lamely,  defensively. 

"TF  we  did,  there  might  be  some  hope. 
-*-  We  just  drift  along  like  strangers." 

I  knew  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  but  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
it.   Not  now.   Not  yet. 

"We  can  work  it  put,  Bruce,"  I  said 
softly.    "Some  way." 

"I'd  like  to  think  that,"  Bruce  said, 
"but  I  can't  see  it.  We've  gone  too  far. 
"^here  isn't  anything  left  to  pin  to." 

Bruce  sounded  final — through.  And 
I  thought  of  our  early  marriage,  our 
dreams  and  our  hopes,  and  I  couldn't 
believe  in  the  reality  of  this  scene.  I 
felt   strangely   detached. 

"You  can  have  the  home,"  Bruce 
began,  and  then  I  wasn't  detached  any 
more.  Bruce  was  contemplating  sepa- 
ration— divorce — and  the  thought  of  go- 
ing on  without  him  jarred  me  out  of 
my  lethargy. 

"Oh,  Bruce,"  I  said  with  something 
like  horror.  "You  don't  mean  that  you 
want  us  to  get  a  divorce?" 

The  word  hung  in  the  air  between  us. 

"I  want  to  do  something,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  want  to  go  on  like  this." 

"But  we  have  so  much — our  friends, 
our  home — " 


"We  don't  have  love,  though,  Mary," 
Bruce  said.   "We've  fallen  out  of  love." 

I  was  quite  certain  that  I  wasn't  "out 
of  love"  with  this  handsome,  dark- 
eyed  husband  of  mine.  But  I  was  ter- 
ribly   afraid    that    I    was    losing    him. 

"Bruce,"  I  pleaded,  "don't  talk  as  if 
it's  all  over." 

"Then  what  do  you  think  we  should 
do  about  our  lives,  Mary?" 

"Let's  don't  end  it,"  I  begged.  "Let's 
look  for  happiness  again— the  kind  we 
knew  at  the  lodge." 

He  turned  his  face  toward  me,  and 
his  eyes  were  strangely  sad. 

"We've  changed  too  much  to  go 
back,"  he  said.  "We  aren't  even  the 
same  two  people,  any  more." 

"Our  love  isn't  lost — we've  mislaid 
it,"  I  said.    "But  we  can  find  it  again." 

His  face  was  very  kind. 

"Do  you  want  to  try,  Mary?"  he 
asked. 

I  nodded  and  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"Bruce,  let's  go  to  Cedar  Lake  next 
week  for  our  anniversary,"  I  suggested. 
"Let's  start  all  over  again." 

He  stood  up  then  and  came  to  me 
and  kissed  me  very  gently.  "All  right, 
Mary,"  he  said.  "We'll  try."  But,  after- 
wards, when  I  remembered  how  he  had 
said  that,  I  was  afraid.  I  knew  that 
Bruce  expected  my  plan  to  be  a  failure. 

We  left  the  following  week  to  drive 
to  the  winter  cabin  where  Bruce  had 
hunted  year  after  year — the  lodge 
where  we  had  spent  the  wonderful 
days  of  our  honeymoon.  The  morning 
was  crystal-clear  and  just  the  way  it 
had  been  on  our  wedding  day  when  we 
had  driven  gaily  along  these  same 
snow-covered,  winding  highways. 

And  I  felt  quite  content,  believing 
inside  of  myself  that  by  leaving  the 
scene  of  our  unhappiness  behind  us 
we   could  erase  the   misunderstanding 


in  our  hearts.  What  I  did  not  under- 
stand is  that  you  can  run  away  from  a 
place,  but  that  you  can't  run  away 
from  yourself.  Bruce  and  I  still  had 
ourselves  along. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  turned  into 
the  winding  country  road  which  led 
through  the  woods  to  the  cabin. 

"Oh,  Bruce,  we  should  have  come 
before,"  I  whispered,  "long  ago  before 
all  of  this  happened." 

But  Bruce  said  something  strange. 
He  said,  "I  am  wondering  whether  we 
should  have  come  at  all." 

In  that  moment  I  knew  surely  that 
Bruce  had  no  confidence  in  our  mis- 
sion— that  he  had  come  only  to  please 
me.  He  believed,  I  knew,  that  you 
cannot  turn  back — that  our  marriage 
should  end.  I  prayed  silently,  pleading 
with  whatever  force  guides  us  to  prove 
that  he  was  wrong — that  this  return 
would  rekindle  love  in  our  hearts. 

The  Jenkinses  ran  out  to  greet  us 
when  our  wheels  scrunched  to  a  stop 
at  the  rear  of  the  big  log  dwelling. 


Ann  fumbled  and  fell, 

and  Bruce  swooped  down  to 

pick  her  up.   She  laughed  up  at  .hi 


id  suddenly  the  memory  of  that 
other  morning  was  all  around  us — that 
morning  when  we  had  stopped  here  so 
full  of  hope  and  delight  in  the  future. 
I  remembered  how  we  had  gone  into  the 
warm  kitchen  that  other  day,  laughing 
and  gay,  clinging  to  each  other — loving 
the  world  and  everyone  in  it.  Today, 
we  followed  the  Jenkinses  quietly,  both 
of  us  a  little  melancholy  at  this  change 
in  our  approach. 

"WTE'VE  got  a  couple  honeymooning 

**  here  right  now,"  Mrs.  Jenkins  ex- 
plained. "A  fine  couple  as  happy  and 
as  much  in  love  as  you  were." 

"They  sure  do  hate  to  lose  sight  of 
each  other  a  minute,"  Hi  Jenkins  said, 
chuckling  tolerantly. 

"It'll  be  nice  to  have  them  here,"  I 
said,  but  my  voice  came  out  falsely 
bright. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  closed  the  door  behind 
us,  and  the  familiar  kitchen  with  its 
great  range  swam  mistily  before  my 
eyes.   And  my  heart  hurt  inside  of  me 


until  the  ache  spread  all  through  my 
body.  And,  then,  I  saw  the  recently- 
married  Tom  and  Betty,  and  I  realized 
that  Bruce  was  right.  We  shouldn't 
have  come  back.  No  matter  how  hard 
we  tried,  we  never  could  recapture  the 
shining  love  that  glowed  in  the  smiles 
of  these  youngsters.  We  had  drifted 
too  far  apart  to  go  back. 

Tom  and  Betty  joined  us  at  the  big 
table  with  the  Jenkinses  for  dinner,  but 
they  really  didn't  see  us.  They  had 
eyes  only  for  each  other.  Their  every 
glance,  their  every  word  expressed 
their  deep  love  for  each  other.  But  in- 
stead of  being  joyful  for  them,  I  was 
sad  for  our  own  loss.  And  so  was  Bruce, 
I  knew.  He  looked  at  me  once  and  his 
eyes  said,  "You  see,  Mary,  it's  no  use. 
We're  not  the  same — and  we  never  can 
be  again." 

Tom  and  Betty  disappeared  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  and  the  Jenkinses 
busied  themselves  with  their  chores. 
Bruce  and  I  went  in  and  sat  in  front 
of    the    immense     fireplace.      We    sat 


quietly,  not  talking,  staring  into  the 
flames.  I  realized  that  we  had  not  had 
a  time  together  like  this  in  years — a 
night  when  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  devote  the  time  to  each  other.  And, 
because  we  had  neglected  our  love  for 
each  other,  we  had  let  it  go  away.  And 
now  we  couldn't  talk  to  each  other,  any 
more.    Bruce  and  I  were  strangers. 

"Bruce,"  I  said,  looking  to  him  for  a 
solution,  "what  is  the  matter  with  us?" 

He  looked  at  me  tenderly. 

"Dear  Mary,"  he  said  softly.  "I  knew 
it  would  be  this  way.  I  shouldn't  have 
brought  you  back." 

But,  still,  I  couldn't  agree  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  us.  Old  dreams 
rose  in  the  flames  in  front  of  me.  I  was 
ashamed  and  strangely  sad  at  letting 
something  as  precious  as  love  slip  out 
of  my  life. 

"Shall  we  go  home  tonight?"  Bruce 
asked  me. 

I  shook  my  head.  "That's  silly.  That's 
running  away  again,"  I  said. 

He  understood.  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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As  he  hung  my  coat  in  the  closet.  I  had 
the  feeling  that  we  were  behaving  like 
strangers. 

I  said  goodnight  quickly,  and  started 
up  the  stairs,  but  Bruce  called  me  back. 

'Mary,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  talk  with 
vnu." 

Something  in  his  serious  manner 
frightened  me  a  little,  and  I  paused  un- 
certainly before  I  turned. 

I  could  tell  from  his  manner  that  this 
discussion  was  painful  to  him. 

"We've  got  to  face  the  fact  that  our 
marriage  isn't  what  it  should  be,"  he 
said  quickly,  decisively. 

"We  don't  fight— we  never  argue,"  I 
said  lamely,  defensively. 

"|  F  we  did,  there  might  be  some  hope. 
1  We  just  drift  along  like  strangers." 

I  knew  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  but  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
it.   Not  now.   Not  yet. 

"We  can  work  it  put,  Bruce,"  I  said 
softly.    "Some  way." 

"I'd  like  to  think  that,"  Bruce  said, 
"but  I  can't  see  it.  We've  gone  too  far. 
There  isn't  anything  left  to  pin  to." 

Bruce  sounded  final— through.  And 
I  thought  of  our  early  marriage,  our 
dreams  and  our  hopes,  and  I  couldn't 
believe  in  the  reality  of  this  scene.  I 
felt   strangely   detached. 

"You  can  have  the  home,"  Bruce 
began,  and  then  I  wasn't  detached  any 
more.  Bruce  was  contemplating  sepa- 
ration—divorce—and the  thought  of  go- 
ing on  without  him  jarred  me  out  of 
my  lethargy. 

"Oh,  Bruce,"  I  said  with  something 
like  horror.  "You  don't  mean  that  you 
want  us  to  get  a  divorce?" 

The  word  hung  in  the  air  between  us. 

"I  want  to  do  something,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  want  to  go  on  like  this." 

"But  we  have  so  much — our  friends, 
our  home — " 


•We  don't  have  love   'hough,  Mary/; 
Bruce  said.   "We've  fallen  out  of  love 
I  was  quite  certain  that  I  wasn  t    out 

Of    love"    with    this    nan,ds(ome'    fter- 
eyed  husband  of  mine.   But  I  was  ter 
ribly    afraid   that    I    was    losing    him. 
"Bruce,"  I  pleaded,  "don't  talk  as  if 

"'"Thenwhat  do  you  think  we  should 
do  about  our  lives,  Mary? 

"Let's  don't  end  it,"  I  begged.  Lets 
look  for  happiness  again— the  kind  we 
knew  at  the  lodge." 

He  turned  his  face  toward  me,  and 
his  eyes  were  strangely  sad. 

"We've  changed  too  much  to  go 
back,"  he  said.  "We  aren't  even  the 
same  two  people,  any  more." 

•■Our  love  isn't  lost— we  ve  mislaid 
it,"  I  said.    "But  we  can  find  it  again. 

His  face  was  very  kind. 

"Do    you    want   to    try,    Mary?      he 

I  nodded  and  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  _   ,  , 

"Bruce,  let's  go  to  Cedar  Lake  next 
week  for  our  anniversary,"  I  suggested. 
"Let's  start  all  over  again." 

He  stood  up  then  and  came  to  me 
and  kissed  me  very  gently.  "All  right, 
Mary,"  he  said.  "We'll  try."  But,  after- 
wards, when  I  remembered  how  he  had 
said  that,  I  was  afraid.  I  knew  that 
Bruce  expected  my  plan  to  be  a  failure. 

We  left  the  following  week  to  drive 
to  the  winter  cabin  where  Bruce  had 
hunted  year  after  year— the  lodge 
where  we  had  spent  the  wonderful 
days  of  our  honeymoon.  The  morning 
was  crystal-clear  and  just  'the  way  it 
had  been  on  our  wedding  day  when  we 
had  driven  gaily  along  these  same 
snow-covered,  winding  highways. 

And  I  felt  quite  content,  believing 
inside  of  myself  that  by  leaving  the 
scene  of  our  unhappiness  behind  us 
we  could  erase  the  misunderstanding 


in  our  hearts.  What  I  did  not  under 
stand  is  that  you  can  run  away  from  I 
place,  but  that  you  can't  run  away 
from  yourself.  Bruce  and  I  still  had 
ourselves  along. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  turned  into 
the  winding  country  road  which  led 
through  the  woods  to  the  cabin. 

"Oh,  Bruce,  we  should  have  come 
before,"  I  whispered,  "long  ago  before 
all  of  this  happened." 

But  Bruce  said  something  strange 
He  said,  "I  am  wondering  whether  we 
should  have  come  at  all." 

In  that  moment  I  knew  surely  that 
Bruce  had  no  confidence  in  our  mis- 
sion— that  he  had  come  only  to  please 
me.  He  believed,  I  knew,  that  you 
cannot  turn  back — that  our  marriage 
should  end.  I  prayed  silently,  pleading 
with  whatever  force  guides  us  to  prove 
that  he  was  wrong— that  this  return 
would  rekindle  love  in  our  hearts. 

The  Jenkinses  ran  out  to  greet  us 
when  our  wheels  scrunched  to  a  stop 
at  the  rear  of  the  big  log  dwelling. 


And  suddenly  the  memory  of  that 
other  morning  was  all  around  us— that 
morning  when  we  had  stopped  here  so 
full  of  hope  and  delight  in  the  future. 
I  remembered  how  we  had  gone  into  the 
warm  kitchen  that  other  day,  laughing 
and  gay.  clinging  to  each  other — loving 
the  world  and  everyone  in  it.  Today, 
we  followed  the  Jenkinses  quietly,  both 
0f  us  a  little  melancholy  at  this  change 
in  our  approach. 

uWTE'VE  got  a  couple  honeymooning 

"  here  right  now,"  Mrs.  Jenkins  ex- 
plained. "A  fine  couple  as  happy  and 
as  much  in  love  as  you  were." 

"They  sure  do  hate  to  lose  sight  of 
each  other  a  minute,"  Hi  Jenkins  said, 
chuckling  tolerantly. 

"It'll  be  nice  to  have  them  here,"  I 
said,  but  my  voice  came  out  falsely 
bright. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  closed  the  door  behind 
us,  and  the  familiar  kitchen  with  its 
great  range  swam  mistily  before  my 
eyes.  And  my  heart  hurt  inside  of  me 


until  the  ache  spread  all  through  my 
body.  And,  then,  I  saw  the  recently- 
married  Tom  and  Betty,  and  I  realized 
that  Bruce  was  right.  We  shouldn't 
have  come  back.  No  matter  how  hard 
we  tried,  we  never  could  recapture  the 
shining  love  that  glowed  in  the  smiles 
of  these  youngsters.  We  had  drifted 
too  far  apart  to  go  back. 

Tom  and  Betty  joined  us  at  the  big 
table  with  the  Jenkinses  for  dinner,  but 
they  really  didn't  see  us.  They  had 
eyes  only  for  each  other.  Their  every 
glance,  their  every  word  expressed 
their  deep  love  for  each  other.  But  in- 
stead of  being  joyful  for  them,  I  was 
sad  for  our  own  loss.  And  so  was  Bruce, 
I  knew.  He  looked  at  me  once  and  his 
eyes  said,  "You  see,  Mary,  it's  no  use. 
We're  not  the  same — and  we  never  can 
be  again." 

Tom  and  Betty  disappeared  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  and  the  Jenkinses 
busied  themselves  with  their  chores. 
Bruce  and  I  went  in  and  sat  in  front 
of    the    immense    fireplace.     We    sat 


quietly,  not  talking,  staring  into  the 
flames.  I  realized  that  we  had  not  hatl 
a  time  together  like  this  in  years— a 
night  when  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  devote  the  time  to  each  other.  And 
because  we  had  neglected  our  love  for 
each  other,  we  had  let  it  go  away  And 
now  we  couldn't  talk  to  each  other,  any 
more.    Bruce  and  I  were  strangers. 

"Bruce,"  I  said,  looking  to  him  for  a 
solution,  "what  is  the  matter  with  us?" 

He  looked  at  me  tenderly. 

"Dear  Mary,"  he  said  softly.  "I  knew 
it  would  be  this  way.  I  shouldn't  have 
brought  you  back." 

But,  still,  I  couldn't  agree  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  us.  Old  dreams 
rose  in  the  flames  in  front  of  me.  I  was 
ashamed  and  strangely  sad  at  letting 
something  as  precious  as  love  slip  out 
of  my  life. 

"Shall  we  go  home  tonight?"  Bruce 
asked  me. 

I  shook  my  head.  "That's  silly.  That's 
running  away  again,"  I  said. 

He  understood.  (Continued  on  page  64) 


Ann  fumbled  and  fell, 

and  Bruce  swooped  down  to 

pick  her  up.    She  laughed  up  at. hi 


There  is  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance  or  fear  that 
may  rob  a  cancer  victim  of  his  chances  for  cure 
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MY  introduction  to  that  Great 
Darkness  known  as  "Cancer" 
took  place  during  my  early  boy- 
hood. At  that  time  an  old  family 
friend  had  been  told  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  this  dread  scourge.  How 
vividly  do  I  now  recall  the  fear  with 
which  our  friend  approached  the  prob- 
lem! A  man  of  good  social  standing  in 
the  community,  he  promptly  proceeded 
to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit;  to  shut 
himself  away  from  his  friends  and  lose 
all  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Told 
that  he  had  cancer,  he  made  arrange- 
ments to  pass  from  this  life  with  an 
air  of  resignation  that  death  was  the 
inevitable. 

It  was  only  in  later  years  that  I 
learned  how  foolish  and  wrong  is  such 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  persons 
afflicted  with  cancer.  As  the  result  of 
my  early  schooling,  I  learned  of  the 
existence  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. Rather  than  sit  by  idly  while 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost  each  year 
to  this  killer,  I  was  determined  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  January  of  1945  that  I  joined  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in  its  gallant 
fight  against  this  source  of  human 
suffering. 

Cancer  has  challenged  the  mind  and 


spirit  of  man  for  centuries.  Through 
all  those  years  unnecessary  fable  and 
superstition  have  surrounded  the  dis- 
ease. Much  of  this  was  due  to  so  little 
being  known  about  its  cause,  recogni- 
tion or  cure.  But  with  the  coming  of 
modern  techniques  in  surgery  and 
treatment,  and  with  new  tools  of  scien- 
tific research  the  assault  on  cancer  has 
made  great  strides.  This  progress  is 
continuing  and,  with  the  proper  co- 
ordination and  support,  the  time  should 
not  be  far  off  when  the  cause  of  cancer 
will  be  known  and  its  control  will  be 
a  reality. 

As  a  member  of  the  Field  Army  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Frank  E. 
Adair  address  our  group.  Dr.  Adair, 
besides  being  a  prominent  cancer  spe- 
cialist, is  also  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  From  his  seemingly 
endless  reservoir  of  facts  I  learned  the 
following  things  about  cancer. 

From  December  7th,  1941,  to  July 
23rd,  1945,  Axis  enemies  killed  295,433 
Americans  on  all  battlefronts.  During 
that  same  period  cancer  killed  595,000 
Americans  at  home,  or  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  were  lost  in  World  War  II! 

"Nor  is  that  all,"  said  Dr.  Adair.  "It 
is  expected  that  more  than  170,000  per- 


sons will  die  of  cancer  in  the  U.S. 
this  year." 

I  stood  aghast!  "Isn't  there  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  help  these 
people?"  I  asked  myself. 

Just  then  Dr.  Adair  supplied  the  an- 
swer to  my  thoughts.  Continuing  in 
his  forceful  manner,  he  brought  home 
the  following  hope.  "At  this  moment 
there  are  an  estimated  700,000  Amer- 
icans suffering  from  cancer.  When  one 
considers  that  up  to  50  percent  of  this 
number  could  be  saved  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  teaching  persons  what 
they  can  do  to  beat  cancer,  it  becomes 
imperative  that  this  message  of  hope 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans." 

Intrigued  by  the  hopeful  possibilities 
for  the  future  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Adair, 


I  began  to  dig  a  bit  deeper  into  the 
facts.  I  wished  to  know — as  does 
everyone — what  cancer  is,  how  it  is 
caused,  how  it  can  be  prevented  and 
how  it  is  treated. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  Field  Army 
regional  meetings  that  the  answers  to 
these  questions  were  supplied  for  me. 

To  better  understand  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Field  Army,  it 
might  be  well  at  this  point  to  explain 
the  function  of  that  body  of  volunteer 
workers.  It  is  a  body  of  more  than  500,- 
000  enlisted  volunteer  workers  spread 
throughout  the  nation.  By  means  of 
medical  lectures,  informative  litera- 
ture, exhibits,  radio  talks,  newspaper 
and  magazine  publicity,  cancer  facts 
are  made  available  to  the  public. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  the  guest 


speaker  was  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little, 
Chairman  of  the  Society's  Committee 
on  Education  and  a  world  renowned 
geneticist.  The  subject  of  his  talk  that 
afternoon  was  "The  Nature  of  Cancer." 
Speaking  in  simple,  non-medical  terms 
Dr.  Little  unfolded  the  mysteries  of 
that  scourge  known  as  cancer. 

"Man's  growth,"  Dr.  Little  revealed, 
"is  regulated  by  a  natural  process 
which  begins  when  the  female  cell  is 
split  by  the  male  cell.  When  the  split- 
ting of  the  female  cell  occurs  it  multi- 
plies into  two  cells.  These  two  cells 
then  multiply  into  four  and  so  on,  until 
human  life  in  the  form  of  a  child  takes 
place.  This  process  of  growth  and 
multiplication  of  cells  continues  until 
adult  life  is  reached.  At  that  point — 
adulthood — all  further   cell   growth   is 


stopped  by  a  natural  process.  From  then 
on  new  cells  are  permitted  to  grow  only 
when  body  tissue  repairs  are  needed. 

"Just  so  long  as  the  body  tissues  re- 
main under  this  'natural  control,'  there 
is  normal  cellular  function.  In  some 
persons,  however,  one  or  more  body 
cells  rebel  against  this  control.  For 
some  reason  as  yet  unexplained,  they 
seem  to  go  crazy  and  begin  to  multiply 
when  all  other  cells  in  the  body  are 
responding  to  normal   control. 

"By  running  wild  these  cells  pro- 
duce a  lump  or  growth  which  has  no 
useful  function  in  the  body,"  added 
the  doctor.  "If  this  growth  does  not 
invade  nearby  organs  so  as  to  interfere 
with  their  normal  functions,  it  does 
not  become  dangerous.  It  is  what 
medical  men    (Continued  on  page  99) 
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sons   will   die  of    cancer    in    the 
this  year." 

I  stood  aghast!  "Isn't  there  some 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  help  these 
people?"  I  asked  myself. 

Just  then  Dr.  Adair  supplied  the  an- 
swer to  my  thoughts.  Continuing  jjj 
his  forceful  manner,  he  brought  home 
the  following  hope.  "At  this  moment 
there  are  an  estimated  700,000  Amer- 
icans suffering  from  cancer.  When  one 
considers  that  up  to  50  percent  of  this 
number  could  be  saved  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  teaching  persons  what 
they  can  do  to  beat  cancer,  it  becomes 
imperative  that  this  message  of  hope 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans." 

Intrigued  by  the  hopeful  possibilities 
for  the  future  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Adair 


There  is  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance  or  fear  that 
may  rob  a  cancer  victim  of  his  chances  for  cure 


MY  introduction  to  that  Great 
Darkness  known  as  "Cancer" 
took  place  during  my  early  boy- 
hood. At  that  time  an  old  family 
friend  had  been  told  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  this  dread  scourge.  How 
vividly  do  I  now  recall  the  fear  with 
which  our  friend  approached  the  prob- 
lem! A  man  of  good  social  standing  in 
the  community,  he  promptly  proceeded 
to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit;  to  shut 
himself  away  from  his  friends  and  lose 
all  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Told 
that  he  had  cancer,  he  made  arrange- 
ments to  pass  from  this  life  with  an 
air  of  resignation  that  death  was  the 
inevitable. 

It  was  only  in  later  years  that  I 
learned  how  foolish  and  wrong  is  such 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  persons 
afflicted  with  cancer.  As  the  result  of 
my  early  schooling,  I  learned  of  the 
existence  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. Rather  than  sit  by  idly  while 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost  each  year 
to  this  killer,  I  was  determined  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  January  of  1945  that  I  joined  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in  its  gallant 
fight  against  this  source  of  human 
suffering. 

Cancer  has  challenged  the  mind  and 


I  !l  began  to  dig  a  bit  deeper  into  the 
facts.  I  wished  to  know — as  does 
everyone — what  cancer  is,  how  it  is 
caused,  how  it  can  be  prevented  and 
how  it  is  treated. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  Field  Army 
regional  meetings  that  the  answers  to 
these  questions  were  supplied  for  me. 

To  better  understand  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Field  Army,  it 
might  be  well  at  this  point  to  explain 
the  function  of  that  body  of  volunteer 
workers.  It  is  a  body  of  more  than  500,- 
000  enlisted  volunteer  workers  spread 
throughout  the  nation.  By  means  of 
medical  lectures,  informative  litera- 
ture, exhibits,  radio  talks,  newspaper 
and  magazine  publicity,  cancer  facts 
are  made  available  to  the  public. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  the  guest 


spirit  of  man  for  centuries.  Through 
all  those  years  unnecessary  fable  and 
superstition  have  surrounded  the  dis- 
ease. Much  of  this  was  due  to  so  little 
being  known  about  its  cause,  recogni- 
tion or  cure.  But  with  the  coming  of 
modern  techniques  in  surgery  and 
treatment,  and  with  new  tools  of  scien- 
tific research  the  assault  on  cancer  has 
made  great  strides.  This  progress  is 
continuing  and,  with  the  proper  co- 
ordination and  support,  the  time  should 
not  be  far  off  when  the  cause  of  cancer 
will  be  known  and  its  control  will  be 
a  reality. 

As  a  member  of  the  Field  Army  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Frank  E. 
Adair  address  our  group.  Dr.  Adair, 
besides  being  a  prominent  cancer  spe- 
cialist, is  also  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  From  his  seemingly 
endless  reservoir  of  facts  I  learned  the 
following  things  about  cancer. 

From  December  7th,  1941,  to  July 
23rd,  1945,  Axis  enemies  killed  295,433 
Americans  on  all  battlefronts.  During 
that  same  period  cancer  killed  595,000 
Americans  at  home,  or  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  were  lost  in  World  War  II' 

"Nor  is  that  all,"  said  Dr.  Adair.  "It 
is  expected  that  more  than  170,000  per- 


speaker  was  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little 
Chairman  of  the  Society's  Committee 
on  Education  and  a  world  renowned 
geneticist.  The  subject  of  his  talk  that 
afternoon  was  "The  Nature  of  Cancer." 
Speaking  in  simple,  non-medical  terms 
Dr.  Little  unfolded  the  mysteries  of 
that  scourge  known  as  cancer. 

"Man's  growth,"  Dr.  Little  revealed, 
"is  regulated  by  a  natural  process 
which  begins  when  the  female  cell  is 
split  by  the  male  cell.  When  the  split- 
ting of  the  female  cell  occurs  it  multi- 
plies into  two  cells.  These  two  cells 
then  multiply  into  four  and  so  on,  until 
human  life  in  the  form  of  a  child  takes 
place.  This  process  of  growth  and 
multiplication  of  cells  continues  until 
adult  life  is  reached.  At  that  point- 
adulthood— all  further   cell   growth   is 


stopped  by  a  natural  process.  From  then 
KneWu^Us  are  Permitted  to  grow  onW 
when  body  tissue  repairs  aw  needS 
Just  so  long  as  the  body  tissues  re- 
mam  under  this  'natural  control,'  there 
is  normal  cellular  function.  In  some 
persons,  however,  one  or  more  body 
cells  rebel  against  this  control.  For 
some  reason  as  yet  unexplained,  they 
seem  to  go  crazy  and  begin  to  multiply 
when  all  other  cells  in  the  body  are 
responding  to  normal  control. 

"By  running  wild  these  cells  pro- 
duce a  lump  or  growth  which  has  no 
useful  function  in  the  body,"  added 
the  doctor.  "If  this  growth  does  not 
invade  nearby  organs  so  as  to  interfere 
with  their  normal  functions,  it  does 
not  become  dangerous.  It  is  what 
medical  men   (Continued  on  page  99) 


On  NBCs  Road  of  Life  (daily  at 
10:30  A.M.  EST),  Dr.  Yates 
(played  by  Guy  Sorel) ,  Dr.  Brent 
(Matt  Crowley)  and  Nurse  Lanier 
(Grace  Lenard)  with  a  new  patient. 


Love  isn't  based  on  age  or  looks 
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or  security,  Jeri  discovered.    It  is — 


well,  love  is  love;  there  is  no 
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yardstick  to  judge  it  by 
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r  STOOD  dead  still  in  the  dark,  unable  to 
speak  for  the  wild  choking  happiness  that 
surged  through  me.  Wordless,  wondering 
how  it  could  have  happened,  still  unable  to 
believe  it,  I  felt  Peter's  arms  fold  gently 
around  me,  and  draw  me  close.  He  dropped 
his  face  down  against  my  hair  and  stood  like 
that  for  a  long  time,  as  if  this  were  relief 
from  unbearable  loneliness  and  pain. 

Finally  he  said,  in  an  urgent  voice,  "I  don't 
want  to  rush  you  into  this,  Jeri,  but  ...  if 
you  don't  mind,  we  could  be  married  before 
I  have  to  leave  .  .  ." 

The  urgency"  in  his  voice  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  my  body.  I  leaned  into  his  arms,  and 
my  mouth,  turned  up  to  his,  answered 
swiftly  .the  question  in  his  kiss. 

After  a  long  while  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
over  his  shoulder  saw  a  million  stars. 

I've  found  him,  I  breathed,  shaken  by  the 
wonder  of  it.  Out  of  a  world  full  of  hurry- 
ing strangers,  I  had  found  Peter.  It  seemed 
as  miraculous  to  me  as  finding  one  certain 
star  in  the  sky  full  of  them  which  blazed 
above  our  heads  .  .  . 

I  was  working  as  a  filing  clerk  and  errand 
girl  in  the  big  Army  Separation  Center  when, 
weeks  before,  I  had  first  met  Peter  Varney. 
He  was  in  charge  of  routine  physicals  for 
men  being  processed  for  discharge.  To  the 
girls  in  the  office  he  was  Major  Varney,  to 
the  GI's  going  through  the  mill  he  was  just 
"Doc."  He  had  been  in  a  Jap  prison  for  a 
long  while,  after  serving  in  the  Pacific. 

"Where  are  you  heading.  Doc?"  I  heard 
one  of  the  boys  ask  him  one  day  as  he  hooked 
a  stethescope  out  of  his  ears.  "I  mean,  after 
you  get  through  looking  down  our  throats 
and  thumping  chests?" 

"Home  to  the  ranch,"  he  answered  in- 
stantly, "I've  got  a  couple  or  three  nags  and 
a  canyon  full  of  brush  I've  been  wanting  to 
see — and  a  boy."  The  last  word  seemed  to 
pull  up  out  of  his  throat. 

I  was  in  and  out  of  the  office  all  day, 
carrying  records  to  and  from  the  files;  and 
I  overheard  many  such  bits  of  conversation. 
Always  it  was  the  same — the  ranch,  the 
horses,  the  young  son  he  hadn't  seen  for 
nearly  three  years. 

I  found  myself  waiting  tensely  for  some 


mention  of  his  wife;  and  when  I  learned, 
through  inter-office  gossip,  that  she  was  dead, 
I  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  sudden  relief 
that  I  felt. 

From  that  first  day  when  he  had  taken  a 
paper  from  my  hand  with  a  quiet,  "Thank 
you,  Miss  Walker,"  something  strange  had 
gripped  my  heart.  I  kept  remembering  the 
way  he  sank  into  the  chair  behind  his  desk, 
the  way  he  seemed  to  be  reading  a  report 
with  only  the  top  of  his  mind  while  far  back 
behind  his  gray  eyes  other  thoughts  were 
churning,  like  a  river  beating  against  some 
jagged  submerged  ledge  of  rock.  While  I 
ate  my  lonely  dinner  at  the  cafeteria,  or 
stood  watching  the  methodical  flash  of  the 
traffic  light,  I  would  remember  his  eyes,  or 
the  set  of  his  tired  shoulders — even  at  night, 
when  I  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling  of  the  little 
room  I  shared  with  a  different  strange  girl 
each  night. 

"You  understand,"  the  matron  at  the  Girls' 
Hostel  had  told  me  briskly  when  I  registered, 
"Miss  .  .  .  what  was  the  name?" 

"Walker,"  I  told  her  for  the  fifth  time, 
"Jeri  Walker." 

"Jeri!  What  a  funny  name  for  a  girl  .  .  . 
as  I  was  saying,  you  may  stay  for  three  days 
only.  The  Hostel  is  intended  for  a  temporary 
shelter.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  if  you 
have  not  found  a  room  elsewhere,  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do  .  .  ." 

That's  the  way  I  had  been  living  ever 
since  my  family  had  been  evicted  from  the 
tiny  apartment  into  which  we  had  crowded 
ourselves  when  we  came  West  to  work  in 
war  plants.  Mom  and  Dad  had  sold  our 
farm  in  Kansas,  before  they  realized  that 
there  was  no  place  available  out  here  where 
we  could  all  live  together.  Bob,  my  brother, 
went  to  live  in  a  men's  housing  project  at  a 
shipyard,  Dad  had  a  chance  for  higher  wages 
in  San  Francisco,  and  Mother  finally  went 
to  Denver  to  take  care  of  Grandma.  I  had 
a  job  by  that  time,  so  I  stayed.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  all  alone,  and  I  had 
never  known  how  lonely  anyone  can  be  in 
a  strange  city.  It  pushed  in  upon  me  like 
a  blanket,  wrapping  me  so  tight  sometimes 
that  it  was  hard  to  breathe.  I  was  sick  for  a 
home  again,  for  people  to  care  .  .  .  just  to 
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X  STOOD  dead  still  in  the  dark,  unable  to 
speak  for  the  wild  choking  happiness  that 
surged  through  me.  Wordless,  wondering 
how  it  could  have  happened,  still  unable  to 
believe  it,  I  felt  Peter's  arms  fold  gently 
around  me,  and  draw  me  close.  He  dropped 
his  face  down  against  my  hair  and  stood  like 
that  for  a  long  time,  as  if  this  were  relief 
from  unbearable  loneliness  and  pain. 

Finally  he  said,  in  an  urgent  voice,  "I  don't 
want  to  rush  you  into  this,  Jeri,  but  ...  if 
you  don't  mind,  we  could  be  married  before 
I  have  to  leave  .  .  ." 

The  urgency  in  his  voice  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  my  body.  I  leaned  into  his  arms,  and 
my  mouth,  turned  up  to  his,  answered 
swiftly  .the  question  in  his  kiss. 

After  a  long  while  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
over  his  shoulder  saw  a  million  stars. 

I've  found  him,  I  breathed,  shaken  by  the 
wonder  of  it.  Out  of  a  world  full  of  hurry- 
ing strangers,  I  had  found  Peter.  It  seemed 
as  miraculous  to  me  as  finding  one  certain 
star  in  the  sky  full  of  them  which  blazed 
above  our  heads  .  .  . 

I  was  working  as  a  filing  clerk  and  errand 
girl  in  the  big  Army  Separation  Center  when, 
weeks  before,  I  had  first  met  Peter  Varney. 
He  was  in  charge  of  routine  physicals  for 
men  being  processed  for  discharge.  To  the 
girls  in  the  office  he  was  Major  Varney,  to. 
the  GI's  going  through  the  mill  he  was  just 
"Doc."  He  had  been  in  a  Jap  prison  for  a 
long  while,  after  serving  in  the  Pacific. 

"Where  are  you  heading.  Doc?"  I  heard 
one  of  the  boys  ask  him  one  day  as  he  hooked 
a  stethescope  out  of  his  ears.  "I  mean,  after 
you  get  through  looking  down  our  throats 
and  thumping  chests?" 

"Home  to  the  ranch,"  he  answered  in- 
stantly, "I've  got  a  couple  or  three  nags  and 
a  canyon  full  of  brush  I've  been  wanting  to 
see — and  a  boy."  The  last  word  seemed  to 
pull  up  out  of  his  throat. 

I  was  in  and  out  of  the  office  all  day, 
carrying  records  to  and  from  the  files;  and 
I  overheard  many  such  bits  of  conversation. 
Always  it  was  the  same — the  ranch,  the 
horses,  the  young  son  he  hadn't  seen  for 
nearly  three  years. 
I  found  myself  waiting  tensely  for  some 


mention  of  his  wife;  and  when  I  learned 
through  inter-office  gossip,  that  she  was  dead' 
l  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  sudden  relief 
that  I  felt. 

From  that  first  day  when  he  had  taken  a 
paper  from  my  hand  with  a  quiet  "Thank 
you,  Miss  Walker,"  something  strange  had 
gripped  my  heart.  I  kept  remembering  the 
way  he  sank  into  the  chair  behind  his  desk 
the  way  he  seemed  to  be  reading  a  report 
with  only  the  top  of  his  mind  while  far  back 
behind  his  gray  eyes  other  thoughts  were 
churning,  like  a  river  beating  against  some 
jagged  submerged  ledge  of  rock.  While  I 
ate  my  lonely  dinner  at  the  cafeteria  or 
stood  watching  the  methodical  flash  of  the 
traffic  light,  I  would  remember  his  eyes,  or 
the  set  of  his  tired  shoulders— even  at  night, 
when  I  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling  of  the  little 
room  I  shared  with  a  different  strange  girl 
each  night. 

"You  understand,"  the  matron  at  the  Girls' 
Hostel  had  told  me  briskly  when  I  registered, 
"Miss  .  .  .  what  was  the  name?" 

"Walker,"  I  told  her  for  the  fifth  time, 
"Jeri  Walker." 

"Jeri!  What  a  funny  name  for  a  girl  .  .  . 
as  I  was  saying,  you  may  stay  for  three  days 
only.  The  Hostel  is  intended  for  a  temporary 
shelter.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  if  you 
have  not  found  a  room  elsewhere,  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do  .  .  ." 

That's  the  way  I  had  been  living  ever 
since  my  family  had  been  evicted  from  the 
tiny  apartment  into  which  we  had  crowded 
ourselves  when  we  came  West  to  work  in 
war  plants.  Mom  and  Dad  had  sold  our 
farm  in  Kansas,  before  they  realized  that 
there  was  no  place  available  out  here  where 
we  could  all  live  together.  Bob,  my  brother, 
went  to  live  in  a  men's  housing  project  at  a 
shipyard,  Dad  had  a  chance  for  higher  wages 
in  San  Francisco,  and  Mother  finally  went 
to  Denver  to  take  care  of  Grandma.  I  had 
a  job  by  that  time,  so  I  stayed.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  all  alone,  and  I  had 
never  known  how  lonely  anyone  can  be  in 
a  strange  city.  It  pushed  in  upon  me  like 
a  blanket,  wrapping  me  so  tight  sometimes 
that  it  was  hard  to  breathe.  I  was  sick  for  a 
home  again,  for  people  to  care  .  .  .  just  to 
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belong  again  to  someone  of  my  own. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  thing  which  first 
drew  me  to  Peter  Varney — I  never 
knew  from  one  day  to  the  next  where 
I  would  be  sleeping  that  night,  or  when 
I  would  be  out  on  the  street  again, 
tramping  in  that  old  hopeless  search 
for  a  room,  feeling  rootless  and  un- 
wanted and  alone;  but  every  morning 
when  I  went  to  work,  he  was  there, 
behind  his  desk,  as  solid  and  certain 
as  the  sun. 

"VOU'RE    too    thin,"    he    told    me 

•*-  abruptly  one  afternoon  when  I 
came  in  to  file  the  last  of  the  day's  re- 
ports. "How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
last  ate  a  real  steak  or  a  nice  brown 
chicken  drumstick?" 

I  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  I  can't 
remember  ..." 

"That's  what  I  thought."  He  flipped 
some  papers  together  on  the  desk  and 
pushed  back  his  chair.  "Believe  it  or 
not,  I've  found  a  place  where  they 
serve  such- things.  If  you  don't  mind 
.  .  .  we  might  drive  out.  I'll  be  ready 
to  leave  here  by  the  time  you  get  into 
your  coat  and  lipstick,  Jeri." 

Jeri!  He  knew,  and  remembered,  my 
name! 

He  was  changing  from  his  white 
jacket  to  the  one  which  matched  his 
uniform.  He  reached  a  long  hand  to 
turn  down  the  corner  of  my  coat  collar 
which  had  curled  up.  We  were  walking 
out  across  the  square  of  gravel  to  the 
olive  drab  car. 

This  was  the  first  of  those  magic 
evenings,  unreal  as  a  dream  to  me.  It 
was  heaven  to  sit  here  with  Peter  across 
the  table,  smoking  a  last  cigarette  over 
a  last  unhurried  cup  of  coffee,  while  he 
talked  about  his  ranch  in  the  foothills. 

"We  call  it  Varney  Acres,"  he  said. 
"But  actually  there  are  only  two  of 
them,  one  in  a  sort  of  orange  grove,  the 
other  a  dry  wash  full  of  brush  and  wild 
pigeons.  Up  higher  there  are  good 
riding  trails  ambling  off  into  the  hills, 
and  still  higher  a  stream  where  Lance 
and  I  used  to  fish.    He's  a  great  kid, 


that  boy!"    The  pride  in  those  words! 

That's  the  way  it  always  ended. 
Lance,  the  son  he  had  left  in  the  Acad- 
emy when  he  went  away  .  .  . 

"It  all  sounds  like  heaven,"  I 
breathed. 

"You'll  have  to  see  it  sometime."  His 
voice  broke  off  suddenly  and  he  jerked 
his  eyes  around  to  me  as  if  he  were 
really  seeing  me  for  the  first  time.  All 
the  rest  of  that  evening,  while  we  fin- 
ished our  coffee,  while  we  drove  slowly 
back  along  the  coast  road  to  the  city, 
and  up  the  crowded  street  to  the  Hostel 
where  I  still  clung,  uncertainly,  three 
days  at  a  time,  I  felt  his  eyes  coming 
back  to  me,  again  and  again,  as  if  he 
thought  I  might  have  vanished  while 
he  looked  away. 

One  night  he  had  to  work  late  and 
I  stayed  with  him  to  help  finish  last 
things  before  he  left  on  furlough. 
Every  time  I  thought  of  being  here 
without  him,  that  funny  cold  hand 
gripped  my  heart,  and  now,  this  last 
night,  it  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  bear 
to  have  him  go. 

It  was  dark  when  we  left  the  Center 
and  crunched  across  the  gravel  to  the 
parking  space.  He  took  off  his  cap  and 
tossed  it  into  the  back  seat  of  the  car 
as  he  always  did,  and  turned  to  help 
me  in. 

"Jeri,"  he  said  suddenly,  his  hand 
tightening  on  my  arm,  "I  love  you  very 
much.  Now  that  I'm  leaving,  I  realize 
that  I  .  .  .  need  you,  Jeri." 

It  was  then  that  I  stood  dead  still 
in  the  dark.  It  was  then  that  I  discov- 
ered my  one,  of  the  whole  sky  full  of 
stars  .  .  . 

We  were  married  in  the  office  of  the 
Post  Chaplain,  the  day  Peter's  fur- 
lough began;  and  that  night,  his  voice 
shaken  by  a  sort  of  amazement,  he  said, 
"You're  such  a  trusting  little  person, 
Jeri.  You've  taken  me  so  completely 
at  face  value.  How  do  you  know  what 
sort  of  man  I  really  am?" 

"I  know  you're  tall,  dark,  and  hand- 
some," I  laughed. 

"Except  for  an  ugly  mug,  and  a  lot 


of  gray  hair,"  he  grimaced,  unsmiling. 

"Where?"  I  laughed,  pulling  his  head 
down  to  look.  "Funny,  I  never  noticed 
it  before!" 

Sudden  tenderness  washed  over  me. 
I  would  be  everything  to  Peter,  com- 
pensation for  all  the  horror  he  had  en- 
dured, all  those  things  he  never  talked 
about,  but  which  always  lay  far  back 
behind  his  quiet  eyes.  I  would  make 
our  home  a  heaven  for  him.  Our 
home  .  .  .  home! 

On  the  train  en  route  to  the  ranch, 
I  snuggled  against  his  shoulder  and 
said,  "Peter — I  hope  Lance  will  like 
me." 

"He  will,"  Peter  assured  me.  "He 
couldn't  help  it  if  he  tried  .  .  ." 

"Sometimes  kids  resent  a  step- 
mother," I  said. 


Suddenly  he  said,  "Well,  here 
goes  nothing,"  and  Peter  and 
I  put  out  our  hands  to  him. 


^i 


Peter  looked  at  me  oddly,  and  the 
crinkles  of  a  smile  slowly  fanned 
around  his  eyes.  "He  won't,"  he  prom- 
ised me. 

"I  hope  he  gets  home  while  you're 
there,"  I  said.  "After  all,  it  isn't  fun 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  boarding  school  all 
the  time  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  think  Lance  liked  .  .  .  his 
school  so  well."  Peter's  eyes  were  still 
crinkly  with  a  smile.  "Fact  is,  he  wrote 
me  that  he  was  thinking  of  leaving, 
some  time  ago.  He  called  it  a  dump, 
said,  'Dad,  the  old  dump  is  beginning 
to  stink.'  Those  were  his  words,  I  be- 
lieve." 

The  train  was  slowing  to  a  stop  and 
Peter  leaned  to  the  window,  search- 
ing the  platform  with  his  eyes  as  we 
made  our  way  down  the  aisle  to  the 


vestibule.  He  was  as  impatient  as  a 
kid  for  the  porter  to  let  down  the  steps. 

I  heard  him  shout,  "Lance!"  and  an 
answering  yell,   "Hey,  Dad!" 

I  stepped  down  from  the  train,  my 
hand  in  Peter's,  and  stopped  dead  still. 

"Well,  I'll  be!"  Peter  was  saying; 
and  another  voice  just  like  his  an- 
swered, "I  did  it,  Dad.  I'll  at  least  get 
in  on  the  occupation.  That's  better  than 
telling  my  grandchildren  I  was  too 
young  to  do  anything  but  read  about 
the  big  war  .  .  ." 

"You  young  idiot!"  Peter  was  saying 
as  their  hands  clamped  down  upon 
each  other.  "Running  true  to  form, 
jumping  off  the  high  ledge  before  you 
test  the  water's  depth." 

Not  the  freckled  kid  I  had  pictured! 
Stepmother  to  this  .  .  .  this  tall  lank 


Army  private?  But  he  was  a  grown  man! 

They  were  both  laughing  and  then, 
as  if  they  had  just  remembered  me, 
they  both  turned. 

"Hello,  Jeri!"  Lance  said,  his  wide 
smile  cleaving  a  younger  replica  of 
Peter's  face.  "Good  gosh!  Dad!  You 
old  fox!    Congratulations!" 

He  was  clapping  Peter  on  the  back, 
grinning  delightedly  at  me.  Peter's  eyes 
were  crinkled  at  the  corners  in  the 
same  sly  smile  I  had  noticed  on  the 
train.  He  had  done  this  to  surprise 
us  both,  letting  me  expect  a  freckled 
kid,  no  doubt  writing  Lance  about 
bringing  home  a  stepmother  .  .  .  let- 
ting him  believe  I  was  old  ...  He  was 
laughing  at  us  both,  now;  and  we 
laughed  with  him. 

"Take  the    (Continued  on  page  70) 
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belong  again  to  someone  of  my  own. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  thing  which  first 
drew  me  to  Peter  Varney— I  never 
knew  from  one  day  to  the  next  where 
I  would  be  sleeping  that  night,  or  when 
I  would  be  out  on  the  street  again, 
tramping  in  that  old  hopeless  search 
for  a  room,  feeling  rootless  and  un- 
wanted and  alone;  but  every  morning 
when  I  went  to  work,  he  was  there, 
behind  his  desk,  as  solid  and  certain 
as  the  sun. 

YOU'RE  too  thin,"  he  told  me 
abruptly  one  afternoon  when  I 
came  in  to  file  the  last  of  the  day's  re- 
ports. "How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
last  ate  a  real  steak  or  a  nice  brown 
chicken  drumstick?" 

I  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  I  cant 
remember  ..." 

"That's  what  I  thought."  He  flipped 
some  papers  together  on  the  desk  and 
pushed  back  his  chair.  "Believe  it  or 
not,  I've  found  a  place  where  they 
serve  such. things.  If  you  don't  mind 
...  we  might  drive  out.  I'll  be  ready 
to  leave  here  by  the  time  you  get  into 
your  coat  and  lipstick,  Jeri." 

Jeri!  He  knew,  and  remembered,  my 
name! 

He  was  changing  from  his  white 
jacket  to  the  one  which  matched  his 
uniform.  He  reached  a  long  hand  to 
turn  down  the  comer  of  my  coat  collar 
which  had  curled  up.  We  were  walking 
out  across  the  square  of  gravel  to  the 
olive  drab  car. 

This  was  the  first  of  those  magic 
evenings,  unreal  as  a  dream  to  me.  It 
was  heaven  to  sit  here  with  Peter  across 
the  table,  smoking  a  last  cigarette  over 
a  last  unhurried  cup  of  coffee,  while  he 
talked  about  his  ranch  in  the  foothills. 

"We  call  it  Varney  Acres,"  he  said. 
"But  actually  there  are  only  two  of 
them,  one  in  a  sort  of  orange  grove,  the 
other  a  dry  wash  full  of  brush  and  wild 
pigeons.  Up  higher  there  are  good 
riding  trails  ambling  off  into  the  hills, 
and  still  higher  a  stream  where  Lance 
and  I  used  to  fish.    He's  a  great  kid, 


shhedeour°coffee,  while  we  drove  slowly 
hack  along  the  coast  road  to  the  city, 
and  up  tte  crowded  street  to  the  Hostel 
where  I  still  clung,  uncertainly,  three 
days  at  a  time,  I  felt  his  eyes  coming 
back  to  me,  again  and  again,  as  if  he 
though  ?  might  have  vanished  while 
he  looked  away.  , 

One  night  he  had  to  work  late  and 
I  stayed  with  him  to  help  finish  last 
things  before  he  left  on  furlough. 
EverV  time  I  thought  of  being  here 
without  him,  that  funny  cold  hand 
gripped  my  heart,  and  now,  this  last 
night,  it  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  bear 
to  have  him  go. 

It  was  dark  when  we  left  the  Center 
and  crunched  across  the  gravel  to  the 
parking  space.  He  took  off  his  cap  and 
tossed  it  into  the  back  seat  of  the  car 
as  he  always  did,  and  turned  to  help 
me  in.  '.     , 

"Jeri,"  he  said  suddenly,  his  hand 
tightening  on  my  arm,  "I  love  you  very 
much.  Now  that  I'm  leaving,  I  realize 
that  I  .  .  .  need  you,  Jeri." 

It  was  then  that  I  stood  dead  still 
in  the  dark.  It  was  then  that  I  discov- 
ered my  one,  of  the  whole  sky  full  of 
stars  .  .  . 

We  were  married  in  the  office  of  the 
Post  Chaplain,  the  day  Peter's  fur- 
lough began;  and  that  night,  his  voice 
shaken  by  a  sort  of  amazement,  he  said, 
"You're  such  a  trusting  little  person, 
Jeri.  You've  taken  me  so  completely 
at  face  value.  How  do  you  know  what 
sort  of  man  I  really  am?" 

"I  know  you're  tall,  dark,  and  hand- 
some," I  laughed. 

"Except  for  an  ugly  mug,  and  a  lot 


of  gray  hair,"  he  grimaced,  unsmilir,- 

"Where?"  I  laughed,  pulling  his 2 
down  to  look.  "Funny,  I  never  notZz 
it  before!"  lceti 

Sudden  tenderness  washed  over  m 
I  would  be  everything  to  Peter,  eon?' 
pensation  for  all  the  horror  he  had  en 
dured,  all  those  things  he  never  talken 
about,  but  which  always  lay  far  back 
behind  his  quiet  eyes.  I  would  mata 
our  home  a  heaven  for  him.  Ou 
home  .  .  .  home! 

On  the  train  en  route  to  the  ranch. 
I  snuggled  against  his  shoulder  and 
said,  "Peter — I  hope  Lance  will  1;^ 
me." 

"He  will,"  Peter  assured  me.  "jj. 
couldn't  help  it  if  he  tried  ..." 

"Sometimes  kids  resent  a  step- 
mother,"  I  said. 


Suddenly  he  said,  "Well,  here 
goes  nothing,"  and  Peter  and 
I  put  out  our  hands  to  him. 


Peter  looked  at  me  oddly,  and  the 
crinkles  of  a  smile  slowly  fanned 
around  his  eyes.  "He  won't,"  he  prom- 
ised me. 

"I  hope  he  gets  home  while  you're 
there,"  I  said.  "After  all,  it  isn't  fun 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  boarding  school  all 
the  time  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  think  Lance  liked  ...  his 
school  so  well."  Peter's  eyes  were  still 
crinkly  with  a  smile.  "Fact  is,  he  wrote 
me  that  he  was  thinking  of  leaving, 
some  time  ago.  He  called  it  a  dump,' 
said,  'Dad,  the  old  dump  is  beginning 
to  stink.'  Those  were  his  words,  I  be- 
lieve." 

The  train  was  slowing  to  a  stop  and 
Peter  leaned  to  the  window,  search- 
ing the  platform  with  his  eyes  as  we 
made  our  way  down  the  aisle  to  the 


vestibule  He  was  as  impatient  as  a 
r  l°r  tlJe  P°rter  t°  let  down  the  steps. 
I  heard  him  shout,  "Lance!"  and  an 

answering  yell,  "Hey,  Dad!" 
I  stepped  down  from  the  train,  my 

"™^  PT,t?r's'  and  st°PPed  dead  still. 
Well,  111  be!"  Peter  was  saying- 
and  another  voice  just  like  his  an- 
swered, "I  did  it,  Dad.  I'll  at  least  get 
in  on  the  occupation.  That's  better  than 
telling  my  grandchildren  I  was  too 
young  to  do  anything  but  read  about 
the  big  war  .  .  ." 

"You  young  idiot!"  Peter  was  saying 
as  their  hands  clamped  down  upon 
each  other.  "Running  true  to  form 
jumping  off  the  high  ledge  before  you 
test  the  water's  depth." 

Not  the  freckled  kid  I  had  pictured' 
Stepmother  to  this  .  .  .  this  tall  lank 


Army  private?  But  he  was  a  grown  man' 

They  were  both  laughing  and  then, 
as  if  they  had  just  remembered  me 
they  both  turned. 

"Hello,  Jeri!"  Lance  said,  his  wide 
anile  cleaving  a  younger  replica  of 
mers  face.  "Good  gosh!  Dad!  You 
old  fox!    Congratulations!" 

He  was  clapping  Peter  on  the  back 
grinning  delightedly  at  me.  Peter's  eyes 
were  crinkled  at  the  corners  in  the 
same  sly  smile  I  had  noticed  on  the 
tram.  He  had  done  this  to  surprise 
us  both,  letting  me  expect  a  freckled 
kid,  no  doubt  writing  Lance  about 
bringing  home  a  stepmother  .  .  .  let- 
ting him  believe  I  was  old  .  .  .  He  was 
laughing  at  us  both,  now;  and  we 
laughed  with  him. 

"Take  the    (Continued  on  page  70) 
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PAPA  DAVID  has  always  main- 
tained that  if  you  have  faith  in 
God,  in  yourself,  and  in  your  fel- 
low men,  you  can  live  harmoniously, 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  part  of  a 
community.  His  own  life  has  borne 
out  his  teachings,  and  has  been  a  living 
example  to  all  his  many  friends  of  the 
basic  truth  of  his  words.  In  the  same 
way,  your  lives  and  the  experiences 
you  have  undergone  indicate  that  you 
too  have  found  life  to  be  a  mixture  of 
sadness  and  joy,  good  and  evil,  but  a 
mixture  based  on  a  rich  pattern,  to  be 
understood,  appreciated,  and  above  all 
loved.  When  you  really  love  life,  and 
face  it  with  generosity,  tolerance  and 
faith,  you  realize  its  meaning.  Con- 
tentment and  peace  of  mind  serve  you 
as  a  bulwark  against  trouble;  for  you, 
indeed,  life  can  be  beautiful. 

Since  we  introduced  the  idea  to  you 
last  month   of  writing  us   about  your 


By   CHICHI   HAMILTON 


experiences  in  learning  that  life  can 
be  beautiful,  letters  have  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Your 
response  has  been  heart-warming  and 
encouraging.  It  has  proved  once  again 
that  thpse  four  little  words,  life  can 
be  beautiful,  are  more  than  a  phrase. 
They  constitute  a  philosophy,  a  real 
and  true  one,  which  can  bring  happi- 
ness and  fulfillment  to  everyone,  every- 
where. 

The  prize-winning  letter  from  the 
group  that  arrived  in  answer  to  our 
first  announcement  will  be  printed  in 
the  May  Radio  Mirror.  Meanwhile, 
here  are  some  letters  written  to  us  even 
before  the  contest  started. 
Dear  Chichi: 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  admit  that 


RADIO    MIRROR    OFFERS 

ONE   HUNDRED   DOLLARS   EACH   MONTH 

FOR    YOUR    LIFE    CAN    RE    REAUTIFIJL    LETTERS 

What  experience  in  your  lifetime  has  taught  you  that  Life  Can  Be  Beau- 
tiful? Do  you  recall  a  time  when  the  helping  hand  of  a  friend,  a  kindly, 
wise  word  of  advice,  changed  your  whole  outlook,  when  some  chance  of  cir- 
cumstance showed  you  the  way  to  happiness?  Chichi  and  Papa  David  would 
like  to  hear  about  these  experiences  of  yours,  and  for  the  letter  sent  in  each 
month,  which  in  their  opinion  best  expresses  the  thought,  "Life  Can  Be  Beau- 
tiful," BADIO  MIRROR  Magazine  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars.  Address 
your  letters  to  Chichi,  care  of  RADIO  MIRBOB,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York.  The  opinion  of  the  editors  is  final;  no  letters  can  be 
returned.  Listen  to  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  daily  on  your  CBS  station;  check 
the  program  guide  on  page  51  for  local  time.  The  prize-winning  letter  will 
be   featured  each   month   in   this  new  BADIO   MIRROR   department. 
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there  was  ever  a  time  when  I  objected 
to  my  husband's  mother  coming  to  live 
with  us.  But  I  did 'object  a  great  deal 
to  sharing  my  home  and  the  raising  of 
my  children  with  another  woman 
whose  ways  were  different  from  mine. 

When  Mother  Whiteside  first  came 
to  live  with  us,  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  do 
as  much  as  I  should  have  to  make  her 
feel  at  home.  Every  time  she  suggested 
a  different  way  of  cooking,  or  told 
me  what  type  of  furniture  polish  she 
thought  was  the  best,  I  felt  that  she 
was  trying  to  run  the  house.  The  chil- 
dren used  to  ask  her  permission  to 
.do  things  that  they  knew  I  didn't  ap- 
prove of,  and  this  of  course  simply 
added  to  my  resentment.  It  wasn't 
long  before  Mother  Whiteside  and  I 
were  not  speaking  to  each  other,  ex- 
cept when  we  had  to,  and  poor  John, 
loving  us  both,  was  torn  by  our  an- 
tagonism. All  that  has  been  changed 
now. 

One  day  last  winter,  while  John  was 
away  on  business,  I  left  the  house  right 
after  the  children  had  gone  to  school. 
I  planned  to  visit  an  old  friend  in  an- 
other part  of  town,  and  stay  with  her 
for  lunch.  I  didn't  know  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  my  little  girl, 
Doris,  was  sent  home  from  school  with 
what  later  developed  to  be  an  emer- 
gency appendicitis.  My  mother-in- 
law  was  the  only  person  at  home  at 
the  time,  and  had  to  call  the  doctor, 
make  arrangements  with  the  hospital, 
and  get  Doris  ready  to  go.  As  soon  as 
the  doctor  arrived,  Mother  Whiteside" 
left  Doris  in  his  care.  She  went  through 
our  personal  address  book,  calling  all 
my  friends  whose  numbers  she  could 
find,  but  to  no  avail.  So  in  the  bitterest 
of  weather,  book  in  hand,  she  went 
from  house  to  house,  trying  to  locate 
me.  She  found  me  at  last,  in  time  for 
me  to  take  Doris  to  the  hospital,  where 
I  stayed  until  she  was  out  of  danger. 
My  mother-in-law  took  care  of  the  , 
house  and  the  other  children  all  dur-A 


Alice  Reinheart  plays  Chichi; 
Ralph  Locke  is  Papa  David. 


ing  this  terrible  waiting  period. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  all  liv- 
ing happily  together  now,  and  that  I 
know  Life   Can  Be  Beautiful? 

Mrs.  Joseph  Whiteside, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

So,  through  bitterness,  these  people 
who  were  strangers  have  now  become 
,  that  warm  and  wonderful  thing — a 
family.  Sometimes,  Papa  David  says, 
such  bitterness  is  the  only  road  by 
which  a  miracle  can  be  accomplished. 

Dear  Chichi: 

I  have  listened  to  your  program  for 

years,  and  not  the  least  of  my  enjoy- 

<ment  comes  from  the  odd  coincidence 

that  your  husband's  and  my  husband's 

name  is  the  same.   I  think  you  will  be 


particularly  interested,  for  this  reason, 
in  the  way  I  learned  to  have  a  greater 
faith  in  life  and  in  Papa  David's  won- 
derful philosophy  that  Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful. 

I  "guess  every  woman  sometime  in 
her  marriage,  has,  or  imagines  she  has, 
reason  to  suspect  her  husband  of  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  another  woman.  Cer- 
tainly I  did. 

Sometime  ago  while  lunching  with 
a  friend  in  a  midtown  restaurant,  I  saw 
my  Stephen  passing  on  the  street, 
laughing  gaily  with  a  very  attractive 
young  woman.  I  didn't  think  anything 
about  it  until  that  night  at  dinner, 
when  I  asked  him  how  he  had  spent  the 
day  and  was  about  to  mention  that 
I'd  seen  him.  Stephen  said  quickly  that 


he  had  been  called  to  a  neighboring 
town  on  business  all  day,  and  immedi- 
ately, I  was  suspicious.  This,  coupled 
with  a  number  of  "late  nights  at  the 
office"  and  an  attitude  of  secretiveness, 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
marriage  was  facing  a  dreadful  crisis. 
I  became  nervous  and  irritable,  and 
suffered  horribly  from  jealousy  and 
self  pity.  Finally  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  demanded  to  know  what 
was  going  on.  At  first  Stephen  didn't 
seem  to  understand  what  I  was  talking 
about,  but  when  I  referred  to  the  inci- 
dent of  seeing  him  with  this  girl  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  town,  he 
turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  absolute 
amazement.  Then  he  crossed  the  room 
and  rummaged  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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Fred  Allen  s  comedy  is  composed  of 
sardonic  voice,  perfect  timing,  and, 
especially,  words — the  Allen  Mix- 
ture of  sly  insult  and  tart  vitupera- 
tion that  springs  forth  whenever  he 
is  beset  by  the  numerous  hazards  of 
his  Sunday  night  shows:  insistent 
hecklers,  sniping  rival  comedians, 
the  denizens  of  Allen's  Alley ,  and  the 
occasional  pitfalls  of  his  own  scripts. 


ALLEN'S  ALLEY 


Musical  fanfare  for  Fred  Allen's  Sunday   night  show,  8:30  EST,  on  the  NBC  network 


Words  and  Music  by 
ALFRED  GOODMAN  A.  S.  C.  A.  P. 
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SWEET 

and 

SIMPLE 


So  close  to  ready-made 
are  the  new  packaged 
puddings  that  the  fin- 
al touch  can  be  added 
in  a  few  seconds.  And 
if  you  want  to  fuss  a 
bit,  you  can  achieve 
any  one  of  a  number  of 
magnificent  concoctions. 
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EASY  does  it  is  the  slogan  for  this 
month's  recipes  —  tempting  deli- 
cacies that  will  please  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  that  are  as  simple 
as  can  be  to  prepare.  This  sounds  al- 
most like  magic  and  it  is  the  magic  of 
packaged  puddings — the  same  ready 
mixed  puddings  that  you  have  used  and 
relied  on  for  so  long.  Now  they  are 
extending  their  usefulness  and  we  have 
them  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  pie, 
tarts,  parfait,  eclairs  and  cream  puffs — 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  desserts 
that  will  add  interest  and  wholesome- 
ness  to  your  menus  whenever  they 
appear.  And  watch  store  shelves  for 
new  flavors  and  combinations  of  these 
handy  packaged  items,  which  ought  to 
be  available  any"3ay  now. 

Marble  Pie 

1  package  prepared    chocolate    pudding 

1  package  prepared   vanilla  pudding 
3%  cups  milk    (1%  cups  per  package) 

1  baked  9  inch  pie  shell 

Prepare  puddings  as  directed  on 
packages,  reducing  milk  in  each  recipe 
to  1%  cups.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Put 
by  tablespoons  into  cool  pie  shell,  alter- 
nating light  and  dark  puddings.  Then 
with  knife  or  spatula,  cut  through  fill- 
ing in  wide  zigzag  course;  repeat  in 
opposite  direction.    Chill. 


Vanilla  Tarts  with   Fruit 

1  package   prepared   vanilla   pudding 
6  tart  shells 

Fresh    or    quick-frozen    cherries   and 
peaches 

Prepare  vanilla  pudding  as  directed 
on  package.  Cool.  Fill  tart  shells  and 
garnish   with  fruit. 

Vanilla  Cranberry  Parfait 

1  package   prepared   vanilla   pudding 
1  cup   cranberry  sauce  or  jelly 

Prepare  pudding  as  directed  on  pack- 
age. Cool,  stirring  occasionally.  Fill 
parfait  glasses  with  alternate  layers  of 
pudding  and  sauce  (if  cranberry  jelly 
is  used,  break  up  with  fork  to  spreading 
consistency  before  layering).  Chill. 
Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

Chocolate  Eclairs 

1  cup  sifted   cake   flour 
Vs  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 

1  cup  boiling  water 

3  eggs,   unbeaten 
Sift  flour  once;  measure.   Melt  short- 
ening in  water.    Stir  flour  into  rapidly 
boiling  water.  Cook  and  stir  constantly 
until   mixture   leaves   sides   of   pan   in 


smooth,  compact  mass.  Remove  at  once 
from  fire.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
beating  only  until  smooth  (20  to  40 
seconds)  after  each.  Shape  on  un- 
greased  baking  sheet,  using  pastry  bag 
or  two  teaspoons  to  make  strips  5x1 
inches.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (450°  F.)  20 
minutes;  then  reduce  heat  to  moderate 
(350°  F.)  and  bake  25  minutes  longer. 
With  sharp  knife  make  slit  in  one  side ; 
insert  chocolate  filling  or  whipped 
cream.  If  desired,  cover  with  chocolate 
frosting.    Makes   12   eclairs. 

Chocolate  Filling 

1  package  prepared  chocolate  pudding 
IV2  cups  milk 

(Continued  on  page  98) 


By 

KATE   SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR'S 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 
Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  night 
show,  heard  over 
CBS,   at  .8:30    EST. 


INSIDE  RADIO  -Telling  You  About  Programs  and  People  Yoo  Want  to  Hear 
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SUNDAY 


Eastern  Standard  Time 


CBS:  The  Jubalaires 

ABC:  Earl  Wilde,  pianist 

CBS:  Bennett  Sisters 

MBS:  Young  People's  Church 

CBS:  E.  Power  Biggs 

ABC:  White  Rabbit  Line 

NBC:  Story  to  Order 

NBC:  NBC  String  Quartet 

CBS:  New  Voices  in  Song 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Message  of  Israel 

NBC:  Highlights  of  the  Bible 

MBS:  Radio  Bible  Class 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 

ABC:  Southernaires 

NBC:  Words  and  Music 

MBS:  Pro  Arte  Quartet 

NBC:  Eternal  Light 

NBC:  Rev.  John  Zoller 

CBS:  Blue  Jacket  Choir 

ABC:  Hour  of  Faith 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 

MBS:  Reviewing  Stand 

NBC:  Solitaire  Time,   Warde   Dono- 
van 

MBS:  Pilgrim  Hour 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

NBC:  Robert  Merrill  Show 

MBS.  Lutheran  Hour 

ABC:  Piano  Playhouse 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

NBC:  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 

MBS:  American  Radio  Warblers 

NBC.  America  United 

ABC:  Orson  Welles 

MBS:  Ilka  Chase 

CBS:  Problems  of  the  Peace 

ABC:  Sammy  Kaye's  Orchestra 

NBC:  Chicago  Round  Table 

MBS:  Sweetheart  Time 

NBC:  Harvest  of  Stars 

MBS:  Chaplain  Jim,  U    S.  A. 

ABC:  Dorothy  Claire,  Songs 

ABC:  Hollywood  Star  Time 

NBC:  John  Charles  Thomas 

ABC:  National  Vespers 

MBS:  Dean  Mildred  Thompson 

MBS:  Songs  Along  the  Trail 

CBS:  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Symphony 

NBC:  Carmen  Cavallaro 

ABC:  Galen  Drake 

NBC:  One  Man's  Family 

MBS:  Vera  Holly,  Songs 

ABC:  Johnny  Thompson  and  llena 
Woods 

NBC:  The  National  Hour 

ABC:  Darts  for  Dough 

MBS:  Murder  Is  My  Hobby 

CBS:  The  Electric  Hour 

NBC:  Deems  Taylor-Raymond  Paige 
Orchestra 

MBS:  True  Detective  Mysteries 

NBC:  NBC  Symphony 

CBS:  The  Family  Hour 

ABC:  Jones  &  I,  drama 

MBS:  The  Shadow 

MBS:  Quick  as  a  Flash 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

ABC:  David  Harding,  Counterspy 

CBS:  William  L.  Shirer 

CBS:  Ozzie  and  Harriet 

ABC:  Radio  Hall  of  Fame 

ABC:  Nick  Carter 

NBC:  Catholic  Hour 

NBC:  The  Great  Gildersleeve 

ABC:  Phil  Davis 

MBS:  Operatic  Review 

NBC:  Jack  Benny 

CBS:  The  Thin  Man 

MBS:  California  Melodies 

ABC:  Quiz  Kids 

NBC:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

CBS:  Blondie 

NBC:  Charlie   McCarthy  and   Edgar 
Bergen 

MBS:  Mediation  Board 

ABC:  Ford  Hour 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

NBC:  Fred  Allen 

MBS:  Don't  Be  a  Sucker 

CBS:  Ned  Calmer 

CBS:  Request  Performance 

MBS:  Exploring  the  Unknown 

ABC:  Walter  Winched 

NBC:  Manhattan   Merry  Go-Round 

ABC:  Louella  Parson's  Show 

CBS:  Texaco    Star    Theater     James 

Melton 

ABC:  Former  Mayor  LaGuardia 

MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 

NBC:  American  Album  of  Familiar 

Music 

ABC:  Jimmie  Fldler 

MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 

ABC:  Theater  Guild  Series 

NBC:  Hour  of  Charm 

MBS:  Freedom  of  Opportunity 

NBC:  Meet  Me  at  Parky's 

CBS:  We  the  People 

MBS:  What's  the  Name  of  That 

Song? 

CBS:  Bill  Costello 

NBC:  Pacific  Story 


START  'EM  YOUNG  .  .  . 

These  days,  the  cast  of  Valiant  Lady 
(CBS,  Monday  through  Friday  at  10  A.M., 
EST)  relaxes  happily  at  rehearsals.  "When 
little  Joan  Lazer  first  turned  up  to  play  the 
role  of  Pixie  Jeffreys,  the  rest  of  the  cast 
wasn't  so  easy  about  it  all.  They  looked 
forward  to  lots  of  waits  and  long  rehearsals 
and  maybe  even  plenty  of  fluffs  from  the 
little  girl  on  the  air.  Joan  is  eight  years 
old,  but  she  manages  to  handle  her  scripts 
like  a  veteran,  without  help  from  any  of 
the  adults — except  on  some  of  the  four  syl- 
lable words. 

Joan  learned  to  read  so  fluently  at  a  very 
early  age.  Not  so  long  ago — not  quite  three 
years  ago,  in  fact,  Joan  was  pestering  her 
mother  to  read  her  favorite  tale,  "The  Three 
Bears,"  just  once  more  and  then  once  more 
again.  Joan  was  as  fascinated  by  the  story 
the  five  hundredth  time  as  she  had  been  the 
first  time  she  heard  it — but  as  she  grew 
familiar  with  the  story  and  followed  the 
turning  of  the  pages,  what  she  was  doing 
was  learning  to  identify  the  written  words 
with  the  spoken  ones.  After  awhile,  Joan 
was  able  to  pick  out  the  same  words  in 
newspapers  and  books.  And  remarkably 
soon,  she  was  reading  on  her  own. 

Joan  is  much  more  thoughtful  than  most 
children  her  age.  You'd  think  that  trying 
to  get  an  education  at  the  same  time  she 
holds  down  radio  jobs  might  be  a  little 
difficult.  For  Joan  it  doesn't  happen  to  be 
hard,  at  all.  She's  a  student  at  the  Profes- 
sional Children's  School  and,  although  re- 
hearsals and  show-time  often  conflict  with 
school  hours,  Joan  may  accept  parts,  pro- 
viding she  notifies  the  school  in  advance  of 
her  coming  absence.  Every  week,  she  re- 
ceives correspondence  sheets  from  the 
school  which  outline  one  week's  lessons, 
and  that  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  keep 
up  with  her  work,  no  matter  how  many 
classes  she  misses.  The  school  also  pro- 
vides for  hours  after  school,  when  teachers 
can  be  consulted  to  help  working  pupils 
through  difficult  questions. 

And,  in  case  there's  any  idea  in  anyone's 
mind  that  all  this  must  be  pretty  strenuous 
to  a  child  Joan's  age  and  might  hamper  her, 
here  are  the  facts.  Joan  is  in  the  sixth 
grade,  which  is  two  ahead  of  most  children 
of  her  age.  And  the  subjects  taught  at  the 
Professional  School  are  different  from  those 
at  public  school,  only  in  two  ways:  French 
is  taught  from  the  first  grade  on  and  physi- 
cal training  is  left  out  altogether — which 
makes  rather  good  sense  since  most  of  the 
students  study  dancing  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Joan  gets  her  other  exercise  on  a 
skating  rink  and  in  a  swimming  pool.  In 
the  two  years  she's  been  attending  school. 
Joan  has  become  so  proficient  in  her  second 
language  that  she  can  translate  everything 
she  reads  into  French. 
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MONDAY 


ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lora  Lawtoti 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  Faith  In  Our  Time 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  Married  For  Life 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

MBS:  Letters  to  Lindlahr 

NBC:  David  Harum 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

MBS:  Luncheon  With  Lopez 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Masquerade 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  Woman  of  America 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

MBS:  Judy  Lang,  Songs 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

MBS:  Remember? 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

MBS:  Erskirse  Johnson's  Hollywood 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

MBS:  Johnson  Family 

CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  Songs 

ABC:  Time  for  Women 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

MBS:  Mutual's  Melody  Hour 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Bill  Costello 

NBC:  Sketches  in  Melodies 

CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll  Sings 

CBS:  Eileen  Farrell 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

CBS:  Bob  Hawk  Show 

ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC:  Cavalcade  of  America 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 

ABC:  Lum  &  Abner 

MBS:  Bulldog  Drummond 

ABC:  Hedda  Hopper 

ABC:  Fat  Man  Detective  Series 

CBS:  Joan  Davis 

NBC:  Voice  of  Experience 

MBS:  Sherlock  Holmes 

ABC:  I  Deal  in  Crime 

CBS:  Lux  Radio  Theater 

NBC:  The  Telephone  Hour 

ABC:  Swinging  on  the  Golden  Gate 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

NBC:  Information  Please 

MBS:  Spotlight  Bands 

ABC:  Paul  Whiteman's  Orchestra 

ABC:  Jimmie  Gleason's  Diner 

CBS:  Screen  Guild  Players 

N  BC  Contented  Program 

MBS  Your  Land  and  Mine 

CBS  Crime  Photographer 

\  BC  Dr.  1.  Q. 

ABC:  Swinging  on  the  Golden  Gale 

MBS  Detect-a-Tune 
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TUESDAY 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


9:00  ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

9:00  NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

9:15  CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

9:30  MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

9:45  NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

10:00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

10:00  ABC:  My  True  Story 

10:00  MBS:  Alan  Scott 

10:15  NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

10:15  CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

10:15  MBS:  Faith  In  Our  Time 

10:30  CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

10:30  ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

10:30  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

10:30  MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

10:45  ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

10:45  NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

11:00  ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

11:00  NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

11:15  MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

11:30  CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

11:30  ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

11:30  NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

11:30  MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny  Stories 

11:45  ABC:  Ted  Malone 

11:45  NBC:  David  Harum 

11:45  MBS:  Letters  to  Lindlahr 

12:00  ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:15  MBS:  Morton  Downey 

12:15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

12:30  ABC:  Club  Matinee 

12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

12:45  NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

1:00  NBC:  Sketches  in  Melody 

1:15  CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

1:15  ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

1:15  MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

1:30  CBS:  Margaret  Macdonald 

1:30  MBS:  Smile  Time 

1:45  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45  MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

2:00  NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

2:00  ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy,  News 

2:00  CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15  ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

2:15  MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

2:15  NBC:  Today's  Children 

2:15  CBS:  Perry  Mason 

2:30  NBC:  Woman  in  White 

2:30  CBS:  Rosemary 

2:30  ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

2:30  MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

2:45  CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

2:45  NBC:  Masquerade 

3:00  CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

3:00  ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

3:00  NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

3:15  CBS:  Michael  Scott 

3:15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:30  MBS:  Remember 

3:30  ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

3:45  CBS:  Sing  Along 

3:45  NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

4:00  ABC:  Jack  Berch 

4:00  CBS:  House  Party 

4:00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

4:00  MBS:  Ersklne  Johnson's  Hollywood 

4:15  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

4:15  MBS:  The  Johnson  Family 

4:15  ABC:  The  Fitzgerald* 

4:30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:30  ABC:  Tune  for  Women 

4:30  CBS:  Gordon  McRae,  songs 

4:30  MBS:  Mutual  Melody  Hour 

4:45  ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

4:45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

4:45  CBS:  Feature  Story 

5:00  ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

5:00  NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:00  CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

5:00  MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

5:15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

5:15  ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

5:15  MBS:  Superman 

5:30  ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:30  NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

5:30  CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

5:30  MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

5:45  ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

5:45  NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

5:45  CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45  MBS.  Tom  Mix 

6:15  NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

6:45  ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

7:00  NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

7:15  CBS:  Jack  Smith 

7:15  MBS:  Korn  Kobblers 

7:30  CBS:  American  Melody  Hour 

7:30  NBC:  Barry  Fitzgerald 

7:30  ABC:  Green  Hornet 

8:00  CBS:  Big  Town 

8:00  ABC:  Lum 'n' Abner 

8:00  NBC:  Barry  Wood.  Roland  Young, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 

8:00  MBS:  Leave  It  To  Mike 

8:30  NBC:  A  Date  With  Judy 

8:30  CBS:  Theatre  of  Romance 

8:30  MBS:  Adventures  of  the  Falcon 

8:55  CBS:  Bill  Henry 

9:00  ABC:  Guy  Lombardo 

9:00  CBS:  Inner  Sanctum 

9:00  NBC:  Amos  &  Andy 

9:15  MBS:  Real  Stories 

9:30  CHS:  This  Is  My  Best 

9:30  ABC:  Doctor  Talks  It  Over 

9:30  NB( '.:  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 

9:30  MBS:  American  Forum  of  the  Air 

9:55  ABC:  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

10:00  AMI  Concert  Time 

10:00  NIK  Beb  Hope 

10:30  (HS  Congress  Speaks 

10:30  MH>.     Better  Hall 

10:30  NHS  Red  Skelton's  Scrapboek 

11:15  CHS:  Janette  Davis 

11:10  '   IIS:  Crime  Photographer 


YOUNG  AND  LOVELY  .  .  . 

Jean  Gillespie,  who  plays  the  ingenue  lead 
on  the  Alan  Young  Show  (Tuesday  eve- 
nings at  8:30  EST  over  WJZ),  has  come  a 
long  way  in  a  very  short  time.  Back  in 
October,  1943,  Jean  was  just  another  lovely 
young  girl  with  her  heart  set  on  the  stage. 
Then,  she  was  living  at  one  of  New  York's 
studio  residences  for  career  girls  and  spend- 
ing her  time  looking  for  jobs  on  Broadway. 

Jean  was  born  in  Boston,  twenty-one 
years  ago.  Although  Jean's  parents  did 
not  belong  to  the  entertainment  world  and 
knew  very  little  about  its  operations,  they 
did  everything  possible  to  help  and  en- 
courage her.  They  were  especially  in- 
sistent that  she  get  good  training  and  a 
background  for  theatrical  work. 

Thus,  when  Jean  was  only  three  years 
old,  she  began  taking  ballet  lessons.  She 
says  she  still  has  her  first  dancing  shoes  to 
prove  it.  By  the  time  she  was  six,  she  was 
ready  to  join  the  "Miniature  Revue"  and 
went  on  tour  with  that  show,  singing  and 
dancing.  Then  came  school,  of  course,  and 
the  theatrical  work  tapered  off  for  awhile. 

The  theater  bug  was  revived,  however, 
when  Jean  started  going  to  high  school. 
During  the  summer  vacations  she  worked 
in  summer  stock  companies.  During  the 
school  months,  much  of  her  limited  free 
time  was  devoted  to  teaching  (notice  the 
shift  from  studying  to  teaching,  please) 
dancing,  putting  on  musical  revues  and  di- 
recting dramatic  shows  in  and  around  Bos- 
ton. In  addition  to  this  she  found  time  to 
appear  as  vocalist  with  the  high  school 
dance  orchestra  which  played  for  many  of 
the  college  proms  in  and  around  Boston. 

At  nineteen,  after  she'd  finished  high 
school,  Jean  put  in  a  season  of  hard  work 
at  the  Cambridge  Summer  Theater,  where 
she  appeared  with  such  celebrities  as  Elissa 
Landi,  Glenda  Farrell,  Constance  Bennett, 
Ilka  Chase  and  Rex  Ingram.  It  was  after 
this  experience  that  she  decided  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  head  for  New  York  without 
waiting  any  longer. 

Success  on  the  legitimate  stage  was  her 
big  aim  and,  with  that  in  mind,  she  made 
the  daily  rounds  of  Broadway  and  radio 
producers,  like  every  other  beginner.  After 
beating  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  for  five 
hard  months,  with  the  only  reward  an 
occasional  radio  job,  her  big  moment  ar- 
rived. She  was  chosen  to  play  the  ingenue 
lead  in  "Chicken  Every  Sunday."  The  play 
ran  for  nine  months  and  then  went  on  the 
road.  Jean  was  asked  to  tour  with  the 
show,  but  she  didn't  want  to  leave  New 
York. 

That  was  when  Jean  turned  to  radio  seri- 
ously. Her  stage  experience  proved  im- 
pressive to  radio  producers  and  she  found 
herself  being  called  for  parts  more  and 
more  often.  Then  back  in  March  1945  she 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  Alan 
Young  Show  as  Alan's  girl  friend,  Bett. 
Now,  her  other  radio  jobs  have  to  be  sand- 
wiched into  free  time.  Dark-haired  Jean 
Gillespie  should  go  a  long  way. 


WEDNESDAY 

Eastern  Standard  Time 
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8:09    2=52    9:00  ARC:  Breakfast  Club 

6:00    8:00    9:00  NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

6:15    2:30    9:10  CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

9:15  MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

8:15    9:30  10:00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

6:45  9:45  NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

10:30    9:00  10:00  ABC:  My  True  Story 

10:15  NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

..,10:15  MBS:  Faith  in  Our  Time 

8:30    9:15  10:15  CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

2:00    9:30  10:30  CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

7:30  10:30  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

10:30  MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

12:45    9:45  10:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

11:30    9:40  10:45  ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

7:45  10:45  NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

9:30  10:00  11:00  ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

8:00  10:00  11:00  NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

11:15  MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

12:30  10:30  11:30  CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

10:00  10:30  11:30  ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

11:30  NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

11:30  MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

11:45  MBS:  Letters  to  Lindlahr 

8:45  10:45  ii:4S  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

10:15  10:45  11:45  ABC:  Ted  Malone 

8:45  10:45  11:45  NBC:  David  Harum 

9:00  12:00  ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

9:00  11:00  12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:15  MBS:  Morton  Downey 

9:15  11:15  12:15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

9:30  11:30  12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

11:30  12:30  ABC:  Club  Matinee 

9:45  11:45  12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

9:45  11:4712:45  NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

10:00  12:00    1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

10:15  12:15    1:15  CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

1:15  MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

4:30  12:15    1:15  ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

10:30  12:30    1:30  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

10:45  12:45    1:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

1:45  MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

12:45    1:45  ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

11:00    1:00    2:00  NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

11:00    1:00    2:00  CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

11:15    1:15    2:15  ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

11:15    1:15    2:15  NBC:  Today's  Children 

11:15    1:15    2:15  CBS:  Perry  Mason 

2:15  MBS:  Jane  Cowl 

11:30    1:30    2:30  CBS:  Rosemary 

1:30    2:30  ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

11:30    1:30    2:30  NBC:  Woman  in  White 

2:30  MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

11:45  11:45    2:45  CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

2:45  NBC:  Masquerade 

12:00    2:00    3:00  ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

12:00    2:00    3:00  NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

12:15    2:15    3:15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

12:30    2:30    3:30  CBS:  Sing  Along  Club 

12:30    2:30    3:30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

12:30  3:30  ABC:  Ladles  Be  Seated 

3:30  MBS:  Remember? 

12:45    2:45    3:45  NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

12:00    3:45  CBS:  Sing  Along 

1:00    3:00    4:00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

1:00    3:00    4:00  CBS:  House  Party 

4:00  MBS:  Ersklne  Johnson  In  Hollywood 

1:00  4:00  ABC:  Jack  Berch 

4:15  ABC:  Beautiful  Music 

4:15  MBS:  The  Johnson  Family 

1:15    3:15    4:15  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

1:30    3:30    4:30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:30  MBS:  Mutual  Melody  Hour 

4:45  4:45  ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

1:30    3:35    4:45  CBS:  Feature  Story 

1:45    3:45    4:45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

2:00    4:00    5:00  CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

5:00    4:00    5:00  ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

2:00    4:00    5:00  NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:00  MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

2:15    4:15    5:15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

5:15    4:15    5:15  ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

5:15  MBS:  Superman 

4:30    5:30  CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

5:30    5:30    5:30  ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

2:30    4:30    5:30  MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

2:30    4:30    5:30  NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

5:45    5:45  ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

2:45    4:45    5:45  NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

5:45  CBS:  The  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45  MBS:  Tom  Mix 

5:10     6:10  CBS:  BUI  Costello 

3:30    5:15    6:15  CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll,  Songs 

3:15    5:15    6:15  NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

5:30    6:30  CBS:  Eileen  Farrell 

10:00  6:45  ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

4:00  7:00  ABC:  Headline  Edition 

8:00  7:00  CBS:  Jack  Klrkwood 

8:00    8:00    7:00  NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

7:15  MBS:  The  Korn  Kobblers 

9:30    6:30    7:30  CBS:  Adventures  of  Ellery  Queen 

6:30    7:30  ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

9.-00    7:00    8:00  CBS:  Jack  Carson  Show 

8:00    7:00    8:00  ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

9:00    7:00    8:00  NBC:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 

8:30    7:30    8:30  CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

7:30    8:30  MBS:  Fresh  Up  Show 

8:30    7:30    8:30  ABC:  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club 

8:30    7:30    8:30  NBC:  Hlldegarde 

5:55    7:55    8:55  CBS:  Bill  Henry 

8:00    9:00  CBS:  Frank  Sinatra  Show 

6:00    8:00    9:00  NBC:  Eddie  Cantor 

9:15  MBS:  Real  Stories 

6:30    8:30    9:30  CBS:  Bob  Crosby  Show 

8:30    9:30  ABC:  So  You  Want  to  Load  a  Bandt 

9:30  MBS:  Spotlight  Bands 

6:30    8:30    9:30  NBC:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

6:55    8:55    9:55  ABC:  Coronet  Front  Page  Newe 

7:00    9:00  10:00  CBS:  Great  Moments  In  Music 

7:00    9:00  10:00  NBC:  Kay  Kyser 

7:00    9:00  10:00  ABC:  Ralph  Morgan's  Music 

10:00  MBS:  Radio  Auction  Show 

7:30    9:30  10:30  CBS:  Andrewe  Sisters 

10:30  MBS:  Ralph  Slater 

10:30  ABC:  Batty  and  Buddy 
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9:00  ABC:     Breakfast  Club 

9:00  NBC:    Honeymoon  in  New  York 

9:15  CBS:     Arthur  Godfrey 

9:15  MBS:    Shady  Valley  Folks 

9:45  NBC:    Daytime  Classics 

10:00  CBS:     Valiant  Lady 

10:00  ABC:     My  True  Story 

10:15  NBC:    Lora  Lawton 

10:15  CBS:      Light  of  the  World 

10:1S  MBS:    Faith  in  Our  Time 

10:30  NBC:    Road  of  Life 

10:30  CBS:      Evelyn  Winters 

10:30  MBS:    Fun  With  Music 

10:45  CBS:     Bachelor's  Children 

10:45  ABC:     The  Listening  Post 

10:45  NBC:    Joyce  Jordan 

11:00  CBS:     Cecil  Brown 
11:00  ABC:    Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 
10:00  11:00  NBC:    Fred  Waring  Show 
10:30  11:30  CBS:     Bright  Horizon 
11:30  ABC:     Gilbert  Martyn 
11:30  NBC:    Barry  Cameron 
11:30  MBS:    Take  It  Easy  Time 
11:45  CBS:     Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  ABC:     Ted  Malone 
11:45  NBC:    David  Harum 
11:45  MBS:    Letters  to  Lindlahr 
12:00  ABC:    Glamour  Manor 
12:00  CBS:      Kate  Smith  Speaks 
12:15  CBS:     Big  Sister 
12:15  MBS:    Morton  Downey 
12:30  CBS:     Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  ABC:     Club  Matinee 
12:45  CBS:     Our  Gal  Sunday 

12:45  NBC:    Maggi's  Private  Wire 

1:00  CBS:     Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

1:15  CBS:      Ma  Perkins 

1:15  ABC:     Constance  Bennett 

1:15  MBS:    Luncheon  with  Lopez 

1:30  MBS:    Smile  Time 

1:30  CBS:     Young  Dr  Malone 

1:45  ABC:     Chicago  Varieties 

1:45  MBS:    John  J.  Anthony 

2:00  NBC:    The  Guiding  Light 

2:00  CBS:     The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15  ABC:     Ethel  and  Albert 

2:15  NBC:    Today's  Children 

2:15  CBS:     Perry  Mason 

2:30  CBS:      Rosemary 

2:30  ABC:     Bride  and  Groom 

2:10  NBC:    Woman  in  White 

2:15  MBS:    Jane  Cowl 

2:30  MBS:    Queen  for  a  Day 

2:45  CBS:     Tena  &  Tim 

2:45  NBC:    Masquerade 

3:00  ABC:    Al  Pearce  Show 

3:00  NBC:    A  Woman  of  America 

3:15  ABC:     Appointment  with  Life 

3:15  NBC:    Ma  Perkins 

3:30  NBC:    Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:30  ABC:     Ladies,  Be  Seated 

3:30  MBS:    Remember? 

3:45  NBC:    Right  to  Happiness 

3:45  CBS:     Sing  Along 

4:00  ABC:    Jack  Berch 

4:00  CBS:     House  Party 

4:00  NBC:    Backstage  Wife 

4:00  MBS:    Erskine  Johnson  in 
Hollywood 

4:15  NBC:    Stella  Dallas 

4:15  MBS:    Johnson  Family 

4:15  ABC:    The  Fitzgeralds 

4:30  CBS:     Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

4:30  NBC:    Lorenzo  Jones 

4:30  ABC:     Time  for  Women 

4:45  CBS:      Feature  Story 

4:45  ABC:     Hop  Harrigan 

4:45  NBC:    Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS:     American  School  of  the  Air 

5:00  ABC:     Terry  and  the  Pirates 

5:00  NBC:    When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:00  MBS:    Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

5:15  NBC:    Portia  Faces  Life 

5:15  ABC:     Dick  Tracy 

5:15  MBS:    Superman 

5:30  CBS:     Cimarron  Tavern 

5:30  ABC:     Jack  Armstrong 

5:30  MBS:    Captain  Midnight 

5:30  NBC:    Just  Plain  Bill 

5:45  ABC:    Tennessee  Jed 

5:45  NBC:    Front  Page  Farrell 

5:45  CBS:     Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45  MBS:    Tom  Mix 

6:15  CBS:     Encore  Appearance 

6:15  NBC:    Serenade  to  America 

6:30  NBC:    Clem  McCarthy 

6:45  ABC:     Cal  Tinney 

7:00  NBC:    Chesterfield  Supper  Club 
Fulton  Lewis 

7:00  CBS:     Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

7:15  CBS:     Jack  Smith 

7:15  MBS:    Korn  Kobblers 

7:30  CBS:      Mr.  Keen 

7:30  ABC:     Professor  Quiz 

7:30  NBC:    Bob  Burns 

8:00  NBC:    Burns  and  Allen 

8:00  ABC:     Lum  'n'  Abner 

8:00  CBS:     Suspense 

8:30  CBS:     FBI  in  Peace  and  War 

8:30  ABC:    America's  Town  Meeting 

8:30  NBC:    Dinah  Shore's  Open  House 

8:30  MBS:    Rogue's  Gallery 

8:55  CBS:     Bill  Henry 

9:00  CBS:     Andre  Kostelanetz 

9:00  MBS:    Gabriel  Heatter 

9:00  NBC:    Kraft  Music  Hall 

9:15  MBS:    Real  Stories 

9:30  ABC:    Detect  and  Collect 

9:30  CBS:     Hobby  Lobby 

9:30  MBS:    Treasure  Hour  of  Song 

9:30  NBC:    Jack  Haley  with  Eve  Arden 

9:55  ABC:    Coronet  Front  Pago  News 
"CBS.     Island  Venture 
ABC:     Curtain  Time,  drama 
MBS:    You  Make  The  New* 
NBC:    Abbott  and  Costello 
CBS:     Powder  Box  Theater 
NBC:    Rudy  Voile* 
MBS:    Swing's  the  Thing 
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HE  LEARNED  ABOUT  SWING   .  .  . 

He  sounds  like  a  hep-cat  and  he  can  get 
violent  about  it,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
but  Kenneth  Delmar  wasn't  always  that 
way  about  jazz.  Not  so  long  ago,  the  man 
who  now  defends  swing  against  the  snide 
remarks  of  Deems  Taylor  on  the  RCA  Vic- 
tor Show  (NBC,  Sundays  at  4:30  P.M., 
EST),  was  on  Taylor's  side  of  the  musical 
fence — but  rabidly. 

The  RCA  Show  is  a  relatively  recent 
assignment  for  Delmar.  At  present,  he's 
also  announcing  Your  Hit  Parade  and 
the  Jack  Benny  show,  announcing  and  do- 
ing comedy  bits,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  Senator  Claghorn,  on  the  Fred  Allen 
show,  announcing  and  playing  straight  man 
on  the  Eddie  Cantor  show,  and  doing  a 
comedy  stint  each  week  on  the  Danny  Kaye 
program,  while  it  comes  from  New  York. 
Busy— huh? 

Kenneth  is  a  product  of  the  Professional 
Children's  School  in  New  York.  He  more 
or  less  worked  his  way  through  school, 
playing  children's  parts  in  the  theater  and 
frequently  acting  as  a  child  master  of  cere- 
monies in  vaudeville. 

Delmar  started  in  radio  in  1936,  playing 
young  boy  and  juvenile  parts  and,  after 
giving  several  brilliant  performances  in  the 
Columbia  Workshop  series,  he  became  a 
permanent  member  of  the  March  of  Time 
cast.  Since  that  time,  he  has  appeared  on 
almost  all  of  the  major  nighttime  shows, 
as  well  as  on  most  of  the  daytime  serials. 

Kenneth  says  that  the  toughest  part  he 
ever  had  in  radio  was  One  without  any 
lines.  He  played  the  part  of  a  man  under- 
going an  operation  and  all  he  had  to  do  was 
breathe  heavily  for  twenty  minutes  of  the 
half  hour  show-time.  He  breathed  and 
breathed  all  through  rehearsals  and  kept 
getting  dizzier  and  dizzier.  He  managed  to 
get  through  the  show,  although  he  was 
reeling  with  dizziness  by  that  time — and 
right  after  the  station  announcement  at  the 
end  of  the  broadcast,  he  fainted. 

Until  a  year  ago,  Kenneth  was  something 
of  a  bore  about  swing.  His  friends  hated  to 
mention  popular  music  in  his  presence,  be- 
cause that  always  led  to  violent  attacks 
from  Kenneth.  One  day,  however,  it  oc- 
curred to  Kenneth  in  the  middle  of  another 
argument  about  how  swing  smells,  that  any- 
thing that  gets  such  a  hold  on  American 
imagination  must  have  something  to  it.  So 
he  decided  to  find  out.  He  was  a  little 
ashamed,  at  first,  so  he  went  very  secretly 
to  the  "hot"  spots  on  52nd  Street.  Now,  no 
swing  session  is  complete  without  his  head 
bobbing  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  In  fact, 
he's  so  completely  absorbed  in  his  new 
love  that  he's  almost  missed  several  broad- 
casts. 

Delmar  has  a  tremendous  collection  of  re- 
cordings which  includes  classical  and  popu- 
lar music  and  folks  songs.  The  only  hitch 
to  a  quiet  musical  evening  at  the  Delmars, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  Kenneth  insists  on 
accompanying  everyone  from  Toscanini  to 
Sammy  Kaye  on  a  battered  guitar. 
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ABC:     Breakfast  Club 

NBC:    Honeymoon  in  New  York 

MBS:    Shady  Valley  Folks 

NBC-    Daytime  Classics 

CBS:     Valiant  Lady 

ABC:     My  True  Story 

NBC:  .  Lora  Lawton 

CBS:      Light  of  the  World 

MBS:    Faith  In  Our  Time 

CBS:     Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:     Betty  Crocker 

NBC:    Road  of  Life 

MBS:    Fun  with  Music 

CBS:     Bachelor's  Children 

NBC:    Joyce  Jordan 

ABC.     The  Listening  Post 

ABC:     Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:    Fred  Waring  Show 

MBS:    Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:     Sing  Along 

ABC:     Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:    Barry  Cameron 

MBS:    Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:     Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:     Ted  Malone 

NBC:    David  Harum 

MBS:    Letters  to  Lindlahr 

ABC:     Glamour  Manor 

CBS:     Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:      Big  Sister 

MBS:    Morton  Downey 

CBS:      Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC      Club  Matinee 

NBC:    Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS      Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:      Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

ABC'     Constance  Bennett 

CBS:      Ma  Perkins 

MBS'    Luncheon  with  Lopez 

CBS:      Young  Dr.  Malone 

CBS:      Road  of  Life 

MBS:    John  J.  Anthony 

NBC:    The  Guiding  Liqht 

ABC:     John  B.  Kennedy,  News 

CBS:     The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

NBC:    Today's  Children 

ABC:     Ethel  and  Albert 

CBS:     Perry  Mason 

MBS:    Jane  Cowl 

CBS:     Rosemary 

ABC:     Bride  and  Groom 

NBC:    Woman  in  White 

MBS:    Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:     Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:    Masquerade 

ABC:     Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:    A  Woman  of  America 

NBC:    Ma  Perkins 

CBS:     Sing  Along  Club 

ABC:     Ladies,  Be  Seated 

NBC:    Pepper  Young's  Family 

MBS:    Remember? 

NBC:    Right  to  Happiness 

ABC:     Jack  Berch 

CBS:     House  Party 

NBC:    Backstage  Wife 

MBS-    Johnson  Family 

ABC:     The  Fitzgeralds 

NBC:    Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Gordon  MacRae.  songs 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

ABC:  Time  for  Women 

MBS:  Mutual  Melody  Hour 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrel. 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

ABC:  Klernan's  News  Corner 

CBS  Jimmy  Carroll,  Songs 

CBS:  Eileen  Farrell 

NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

MBS:  Korn  Kobblers 

CBS:  Ginny  Simms  Show 

ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS:  The  Aldrlch  Family 

NBC:  Highways  In  Melody 

Paul  Lavalle 

MBS:  The  Ruts  Drew  Show 

ABC:  Woody  Herman  Show 

ABC:  This  Is  Your  FBI 

NBC:  Duffy's  Tavern 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Sings 

MBS:  So  You  Think  You  Know 

Music 

CBS:  BUI  Henry 

ABC:  Alan  Young  Show 

NBC:  People  Are  Funny 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

ABC:  The  Sheriff 

MBS  :  Spotlight  Bands 

NBC-  Waltz  Time 

ABC  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

MBS:  Your  Land  and  Mine 

NBC:  Moll*  Mystery  Theater 

CBS:  Durante  and  Moore 

CBS-  Maliie 
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CBS:  Phil  Cook 

NBC:  Richard  Leibert,  Organist 

CBS:  Missus  Goes  A-Shopping 

ABC:  United  Nation  News,  Review 

CBS:  Margaret  Arien 

ABC:  Wake  Up  and  Smile 

NBC:  Home  Is  What  You  Make  It 

CBS:  The  Garden  Gate 

CBS:  Country  Journal 

NBC:  Fashions  in  Melody 

NBC:  A  Miss  and  a  Male 


ABC: 
CBS: 
MBS: 
NBC: 


Galen  Drake 
Give  and  Take 
Albert  Warner 
Eileen  Barton  Show 


ABC: 
NBC: 


Harry  Kogen's  Orchestra 
Teentimers  Club 


CBS:     Let's  Pretend 


NBC: 
MBS: 
ABC: 


Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
Land  of  the  Lost 
Bible  Message 


ABC:     Note  From  a  Diary 


CBS: 
ABC: 
MBS: 


Theater  of  Today 
Piano  Playhouse 
House  of  Mystery 


NBC:    Consumer  Time 


CBS: 
ABC: 

NBC: 


Stars  Over  Hollywood 
Farm  Bureau 
Atlantic  Spotlight 


MBS:    Red  Cross  Reporter 

NBC:  National  Farm  &  Home  Hou 

CBS:  Grand  Central  Station 

ABC:  Symphonies  for  Youth 

MBS:  Opry  House  Matinee 

CBS:     County  Fair 

MBS:    Opry  House  Matinee 

NBC:    The  Veteran's  Aid 

NBC:    Edward  Tomlinson 

ABC:  Metropolitan  Opera 
NBC:  Your  Host  is  Buffalo 
CBS:     Columbia  Workshop 

MBS:    George  Barry  Orchestra 
NBC:    Orchestras  of  the  Nation 

MBS:    Music  for  Half  an  Hour 
NBC:    World  of  Melody 

ABC:  Tea  and  Crumpets 

CBS:  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

NBC:  Music  of  the  Moment 

MBS:  Sports  Parade 

NBC:    John  W.  Vandercoofc 

:C:    Tin  Pan  Alley  of  the  Air 


MBS: 
CBS: 


Cleveland  Symphony 
Quincy  Howe 


CBS:  People's  Platform 

ABC:  Hank  O' A  mice  Orchestra 

MBS:  Hawaii  Calls 

ABC:  Labor,  U.  S.  A. 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  Helen  Hayes 

NBC:  Our  Foreign  Policy 

MBS:  Slnfonetta 

ABC:  It's  Your  Business 

ABC:  Correspondents  Abroad 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

NBC:  Jimmy  Edmundson 

CBS:  The  First  Nlghter 

IS:  I  Was  a  Convict 

CBS:  The  Dick  Haymes  Show 

MBS:  The  Whisper  Man 

NBC:  Life  of  Riley 

ABC:  Here's  Morgan 

ABC:  Famous  Jury  Trials 

CBS:  Mayor  of  the  Town 

'11'.'.  Rhapsody  for  Strings 

NBC:  Truth  or  Consequences', 

CBS:  Ned  Calmer 


MBS: 
CHS: 
NBC: 

A  HI 

NBC: 

MBS: 
ABC: 


Leave  It  to  the  Girls 
Your  Hit  Parade 
National  Barn  Dance 
Gang  Busters 

Can  You  Top  Thls7 
Break  the  Bank 
Boston  Symphony 


CHS:      Saturday  Night  Serenade 


MHS: 
N'HC: 


Theater  of  the  Air 
Judy  Canova 


(IIS:      Celebrity  Club 


Grand  Ole  Opry 
Hayloft  Hoedown 
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MBS:  Southern  Harmonizers 

ABC:  Club  Time 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC:  Adventures  of  Archie  Andrews 

ABC:  Teen  Town 

MBS:  Rainbow  House 


Years  of  round-the- piano  practice  with  her 
singing  family  put  that  lilt  in  Martha  Til- 
ton s  voice,   heard  on  ABC's  Hall  of  Fame. 


By    ELEANOR    HARRIS 


MARTHA  TILTON  is  tiny,  blue- 
eyed,  blonde,  and  beautiful.  She 
is  also  "The  First  Lady  of  Swing." 
She  has  further  done  everything  you 
can  imagine  in  singing — with  Hal  Gray- 
son's and  Benny  Goodman's  bands,  with 
Three  Hits  and  a  Miss,  and  also  with 
her  own  radio  program  for  a  year, 
named  Liltin'  Martha  Tilton  Time.  She 
has  made  a  dozen  musical  movie  shorts, 
and  her  famous  records  "Loch  Lo- 
mond," "The  Angels  Sing,"  and  "I'll 
Walk  Alone"  have  passed  the  million- 
copy  mark.  She  has  toured  the  South 
Pacific  and  Europe  during  the  war.  And 
right  now  she  is  on  the  Hall  of  Fame 
program  with  Paul  Whiteman  every 
Sunday  night. 

In  short,  Miss  Tilton  and  the  word 
"excitement"  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing.   What's  more,  they  always  have. 

Take  what  happened  to  Benny  Good- 
man's manager  when  he  first  laid  eyes 
on  the  diminutive  blonde  singer  some 
years  ago.  His  name  was  Leonard  Van- 
nerson — and  his  weight  was  200  pounds. 
He  saw  Martha,  and  lost  his  heart  at 
once  .  .  .  but  not  so  Martha.  She  saw 
only  his  oversized  frame,  and  she 
kidded  him  about  his  weight  until,  with 
considerable  anguish,  he  went  on  a 
stringent  diet  which  lost  him  fifty 
pounds.  And  gained  him  a  wife!  Martha 
was  so  struck  by  his  combined  desire 
to  win  her  and  his  new  streamlined 
physique  that  they  were  married  the 
minute  his  diet  was  finished.  And  he's 
never  gained  an  ounce  of  weight  back 
again,  either,  though  now  they've  been 
married  for  five  years. 

Even  their  wedding  was  full  of  ex- 
citement— to  the  average  layman,  if  not 
to  the  participants.  It  looked  like  the 
cast  for  a  musical  show,  with  the  set- 
ting   the    charming    Wee    Kirk   of   the 


Heather  in  Los  Angeles.  Little  Martha 
was  dressed  in  a  blue  net  wedding 
gown  and  a  blue  hat  trimmed  with 
pink  camellias.  Her  sister  Elizabeth, 
then  the  singer  for  Bob  Crosby's  band, 
was  her  only  attendant — and  the  best 
man  was  none  other  than  Benny  Good- 
man. And  since  that  wedding,  there  has 
been  an  addition  to  the  Martha  and 
Leonard  Vannerson  home — small  Jona- 
than, aged  three,  who's  already  hum- 
ming around  the  house. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  hum 
around  any  house  with  a  Tilton  in  it. 
You  see,  Martha's  big  family  has  a 
monopoly  on  about  two  blocks  of  Holly- 
wood, California — and  they  all  sing 
like  mad.  There's  Mother  and  Father 
Tilton;  sister  Elizabeth  (now  singing 
with  Jan  Garber's  band)  and  her  hus- 
band; one  grandmother;  two  aunts,  and 
two  uncles.  They  all  live  within  two 
blocks  of  each  other,  and  evenings  they 
all  gather  at  some  Tilton  home  and 
break  into  unanimous  song. 

It  is  this  community  life  that  Martha 
most  misses  during  the  time  she's  living 
in  New  York  City.  While  East,  her  life 
is  entirely  different.  Instead  of  living 
in  a  big,  rangy  house  full  of  swarms 
of  Tiltons,  she  and  Leonard  live  in  one 
room  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  hotel.  To  make 
it  homelike,  she  scatters  potted  plants, 
suitcases  and  sheet  music  around;  she 
cooks  breakfast  in  its  doll-sized  kit- 
chenette .  .  .  and  sometimes,  home 
from  the  theater  or  an  evening  out,  she 
throws  together  a  hamburger  doused  in 
a  can  of  chili  and  chopped  onions.  But 
this  completes  her  menu  as  a  cook. 

She    loves    New    York    City,    which 

has  only  recently  become  a  part-time 

home.    In   it   she    sees   her   dozens   of 

friends:    the    Andrews    sisters,    Frank 
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HER  RING— three 
handsome  diamonds 
set  with  severe 
beauty  in  platinum 


charming  young  daughter  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  Clapp 

"Apple  Meadow,"  Bedford,  N.  Y., 

is  to  be  the  bride  of 

Lt.  (j.g.)  James  R.  Neal,  Jr.,  u.s. M.S. 


Cornelia's  complexion  is  soft,  clear — eyes,  blue- violet — hair,  burnished  brown 


/. 


/  she  uses  Pond's  f 


BOOKS  FOR  SAILORS— At  the  Seamen's 
Institute,  Cornelia  helps  collect  books  to 
send  out  to  the  Merchant  Marine.  A 
friendly  service  as  important  in  peacetime 
as  in  wartime.  Cornelia  is  also  a  delightful 
hostess  at  a  well-known  and  popular 
officers'  club  in  New  York.  It  was  there 
*he  met  her  lieutenant  fiancl. 


"When  Bob  comes  home  from  sea  he's 
going  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  we  hope  to  live 
in  Virginia,"  Cornelia  says. 

Cornelia  has  a  lovely  air  of  exquisite 
grooming.  And,  like  so  many  engaged 
girls,  her  complexion  is  "Pond's-cared-for." 

"I'm  awfully  choosey  about  using  a  very 
good  cream,"  she  says.  "Pond's  is  abso- 
lutely perfect  for  me— so  cleansing  and  soft ." 

She  smooths  Pond's  Cold  Cream  over 
face  and  throat  and  pats  well  to  soften  and 
release  dirt  and  make-up.  Then  tissues  off. 

She  rinses  with  a  second  coat  of  Pond's, 
making  quick  circles  around  her  face. 
Tissues  off.  'T  cream  twice — for  extra 
softness  and  extra  clean-ness,"  she  says. 

Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  Cornelia's  way  every 
morning,  every  night — for  in-between  fresh- 
ening-ups,  too.  It's  no  accident  more  women 
use  Pond'8  than  any  other  face  cream  at  any 
price.  Ask  for  a  big  luxury  size  jar  today ! 


You'll  love  a  big,  luxury  jar! 

A  few  of  the  many 
Pond's  Society  Beauties 
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"I  like  to  sit 
home  and  knit" 


KEEP  FRESH!  Bathe  daily.  Then 
shower  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  all 
over  your  body,  into  every  curve  and 
ripple.  It  leaves  you  fresh,  divinely 
dainty. 

FEEL  SMOOTH!  Treat  chafable 
places  to  extra  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Talc.  That  gives  your  skin  a  silken 
sheath  of  protection.  Makes  you  feel 
slick,  smooth. 

STAY  DAINTY!  Pamper  your  body 
often  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc. 
Hours  after  you  use  it — your  skin 
whispers  its  beguiling  scent  .  .  .  the 
fragrance  men  love. 


In   IOC.  20# 
and  331  alzea 

For  the  luxury  »ize 

•fith  velour  puff  a»k  for 

Canhmere  Bouquet 

Duating  Powder  65* 


MP* 
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Quiet  Weekend 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


to  do  it  more  often,"  Mike  said,  and  at 
that  moment — to  Nancy's  intense  dis- 
gust— the  doorbell  rang. 

"I'll  get  it,"  Mike  said.  He  was  up 
and  halfway  across  the  room  when 
Nancy  leaped  after  him. 

"It  might  be  the  man  with  the  white 
mustache!"  she  whispered  excitedly. 
"Be  careful,  Mike!" 

Mike  didn't  answer.  He  turned  on 
the  porch  light,  glanced  briefly  through 
the  curtain  on  the  door,  and  swung 
it  open.  "Good  evening,"  he  said 
pleasantly. 

It  wasn't  White-mustache  who  stood 
outside.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  a  man  at  all. 
Their  visitor  was  unmistakably,  even 
blatantly,  feminine,  from  the  eyelashes 
on  which  clothes-hangers  could  have 
been  hung  to  the  feet  shod  in  lizard- 
skin  shoes  with  heels  like  slightly 
oversize  toothpicks.  Good  looking, 
Nancy  conceded,  if  you  liked  the  type; 
herself,  she  didn't. 

"I'm  sorry  to  intrude,"  the  vision  said 
in  a  throaty,  dramatic  voice,  "but  could 
you  possibly  help  me?  My  car — "  She 
gestured  behind  her,  into  the  darkness 
of  the  street,  and  batted  her  eyes  ap- 
pealingly  at  Mike.    "It  has  a  flat  tire." 

Mike  seemed  to  grow  two  inches. 
"Of  course!"  he  said  with  unnecessary 
gallantry.    "Be  right  with  you." 

"It's  a  shame,"  the  women  murmured 
while  Mike  rummaged  in  the  closet  for 
his  coat,  "to  drag  your  husband  out  on 
a  night  like  this — " 

"He's  not  my  husband,"  Nancy  said, 
and  at  once  wished  she  hadn't,  because 
the  woman's  darkly  penciled  eyebrows 
went  up  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

"Here  we  are!"  Mike  announced 
jovially,  as  if  changing  a  tire  on  a 
rainy  night  were  an  experience  he'd 
been  looking  forward  to  all  his  life. 
Nancy  stayed  at  the  door  for  a  minute 
after  they'd  gone,  trying  to  see  them; 
but  the  darkness  and  the  rain  swal- 
lowed them  up.  "Huh!"  she  said  finally, 
in  deep  scorn  and  to  nobody  in  par- 
ticular. "All  very  fine,  but  I'd  like  to 
see  her  before  she  does  her  make-up 
job  in  the  mornings!" 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Mike 
returned  to  the  house,  and  when  he 
did  return  he  had  the  woman,  whose 
name  seemed  to  be  Mrs.  Lattimore, 
with  him.   They  were  laughing  like  old 


friends,  and  Nancy  noticed  that  while 
Mike's  clothes  were  very  damp,  Mrs. 
Lattimore's  were  still  beautifully  dry. 
Obviously,  she  had  sat  inside  the  car 
while  Mike  worked. 

"I  brought  Mrs.  Lattimore  in  for  a 
drink,  Nancy,"  Mike  said  cheerily. 
"Make  mine  strong."  He  stood  on  the 
hearth,  dripping,  and  after  a  minute 
he  began  to  steam  a  little. 

"Scotch  and  plain  water  for  me, 
please,"  Mrs.  Lattimore  said.  "And  no 
ice."  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
gazed  around  the  room.  "What  a  per- 
fectly charming  place  you  have  here—" 

"The  name  is  Collins,"  Nancy  said. 
"But  it  isn't  my  place.  It  belongs  to 
my  cousin."  Her  dislike  for  Mrs.  Latti- 
more, strong  enough  at  the  start,  was 
growing  by  the  minute.  She  looked 
.  at  Mike  and  saw  that  he  was  beaming 
fatuously.  "You  ought  to  get  those 
wet  clothes  off,"  she  said  acidly.  "You'll 
catch  your  death  of  cold." 

Mrs.  Lattimore  sipped  her  drink,  and 
suddenly  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure.  "Oh,  how  wonder- 
ful!" she  exclaimed,  and  put  down  her 
glass  and  picked  up  the  Easter  egg,  all 
in  one  series  of  quick  motions.  "Where 
did  you  get  this?"  She  looked  up  at 
Nancy  excitedly. 

Nancy  felt  her  heart  give  an  alarmed, 
warning  jump.  "The  little  boy  that 
lives  here — my  cousin's  son — bought 
it  to  give  his  mother,"  she  said,  and 
added  directly,  "Why?" 

"It's  nineteenth-century  Bavarian — 
a  lovely  piece.  You  see,"  Mrs.  Latti- 
more said  with  disarming  candor,  "I'm 
a  dealer  in  antiques.  Oh,  not  a  dealer, 
really — I  dabble,  and  occasionally  I 
import  a  few  things.  But  I  know  good 
stuff  when  I  see  it,  and  this  is  really 
good.  I  wonder — "  She  paused,  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought.  "Do  you  suppose 
the  little  boy's  mother  could  be  per- 
suaded to  sell  it  to  me?" 

"I  doubt  it,"  Nancy  said.  "And  any- 
way, she's  gone  to  bed." 

"But  I  can  offer  her  a  good  price. 
Say — fifty  dollars?"  Holding  the  egg 
in  her  long,  slender  hand,  Mrs.  Latti- 
more looked  from  Nancy  to  Mike  and 
back  again,  questioningly. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Nancy  said.  "It's  not  for 
sale." 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


MAKE  A   DATE  EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

WHEN  THE  DRAMATIC  PAGES  OF  TRUE  DETECTIVE  MAGAZINE 
COME  TO  LIFE  BEFORE  THE  MICROPHONE . . .  LISTEN  TO 

"TRUE  DETECTIVE 
MYSTERIES" 

Yes,  the  same  kind  of  entertaining  stories  of  outstanding  feats  in  crime 
detection  that  have  made  True  Detective  one  of  the  most  exciting 
American  magazines  are  now  brought  to  your  radio.  Every  program 
BASED  ON  FACT -every  program  packed  full  of  ACTION  and 
DRAMA.  Don't  miss  it  this  Sunday  or  any  Sunday  afternoon! 

TUNE  IN  "TRUE  DETECTIVE  MYSTERIES" 

4:30  p.  m.  EST  2:30  p.  m.  MST 


3:30  p.  m.  CST 


l:30p.  m.  PST 


ON  ALL  MUTUAL  NETWORK  STATIONS 
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want  the  loveliness  that  wins! 
Active -lather  facials  give  skin  fresh  new 
beauty  that  makes  pulses  beat  faster! 


Why  don't  you  try  Judy  Garland's 
Active-lather  facials  with  Lux  Toilet 
Soap?  It's  wonderful  how  they  leave 
skin  softer,  smoother!  Smooth  the 
creamy  lather  well  in,  rinse  with 
warm  water,  splash  on  cold.  As  you 
pat  gently  to  dry  with  a  soft  towel, 
skin  takes  on  fresh  new  beauty. 

Don't  let  neglect  cheat  you  of 
Romance.  This  gentle  care  famous 
screen  stars  recommend  will  make 
you  lovelier  tonight! 

In  recent  tests  of  Lux  Toilet  Soap  facials 
by  skin  specialists,  actually  3  out  of  4  com- 
plexions improved  in  a  short  time! 


9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  this  Beauty  Care 

£ax  6r/r/s  are  £c?(/e//er  / 


FIGHT  WASTE  — Soap  uses 
vital  materials.  Don't  waste  it! 
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iroblem  days"  are  over, 
She's  busy,  happy,  free— 
Meds'  extra-safe  protection 
Gives  her  new  liberty! 

Meds,  you  know,  were  perfected  by 
a  woman  doctor  to  give  greater, 
quicker  absorbency— and  to  give  you 
the  satisfying  confidence  of  extra- 
security.  Just  try  Meds  internal  pro- 
tection "next  time."  You'll  agree  that 
it's  the  easy,  commonsense  way! 

•  Meds  alone  have  the  "SAFETY- 
WELL"— designed  for  your  extra 
protection. 

•  Meds  are  made  of  real  COTTON — 
soft  and  super-absorbent  for  extra 
comfort. 

•  Meds  expand  quickly  and  adapt  them- 
selves easily  to  individual  needs. 

Meds  .-JiS? 

FOR    10  IN  APPLICATORS 


,r)8 


Not*  •p*<iol  datign  of  M«dt  applicator*.  Firm, 
•mooth,    M*y    to    uit,    completely    ditpotabU. 
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"Or  even — "  Mrs.  Lattimore  laughed 
deprecatingly  at  her  own  extravagance. 
"Even  if  I  went  to  a  hundred?" 

Mike  whistled.  "Better  call  Carol 
and  ask  her,  Nancy,"  he  said.  "That's 
a  lot  of  dough  for  a  thing  like  that." 

"Nope."  Nancy  shook  her  head 
firmly.  "She  doesn't  want  to  sell  it — 
and  anyway,  I  wouldn't  disturb  her." 

Mrs.  Lattimore  registered  polite  re- 
gret. "It  doesn't  really  fit  in  this  room," 
she  said  with  some  truth.  "I  warn  you, 
I've  set  my  heart  on  having  it.  .  .  ." 

Mike  downed  the  last  of  his  drink. 
"Suppose  you  drop  around  tomorrow," 
he  suggested  briskly,  "when  Mrs.  Drew 
can  talk  to  you  herself.  Wouldn't  that 
be  the  best  solution?" 

Nancy  glared  at  him.  He  met  the 
glare  with  bland  good  humor. 

"We-ell,"  Mrs.  Lattimore  said  doubt- 
fully. "I  hadn't  planned  on  being  in 
the  neighborhood  tomorrow.  .  .  ."  She 
hesitated,  and  seemed  to  make  up  her 
mind.  "Very  well.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  best.  And  now  I  must  really  be 
going." 

]YJTKE  accompanied  her  to  the  door; 
J-"-"-  Nancy  stayed  where  she  was.  By 
the  time  Mike  returned  she  had  already 
put  out  all  the  lights  and  was  on  her 
way  upstairs. 

"Going  to  bed  already?"  Mike  asked. 

"Yes."  If  the  temperature  of  Nancy's 
voice  could  have  been  measured,  it 
would  have  been  found  to  be  sub-zero. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

She  didn't  answer,  and  Mike,  climb- 
ing the  stairs  after  her,  chuckled  de- 
lightedly. "I  believe  the  wench  is 
jealous!"  he  said. 

Nancy  sniffed.  "Jealous?  Me?  Of 
that  road-company  Hedy  Lamarr? 
Hah!"  She  went  into  her  room  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her  with  a  click. 
Grinning,  Mike  entered  his  own  room. 

Some  time  later,  Mike  woke  up  all 
at  once,  and  lay  there,  listening. 
Quietly,  he  raised  his  arm  and  looked 
at  the  illuminated  dial  on  his  wrist; 
it  was  a  few  minutes  before  two 
o'clock. 

The  rain  had  stopped,  and  there  was 
silence  except  for  a  slow,  muted  drip- 
ping from  the  eaves.  That,  and — and 
whatever  it  was  that  had  wakened 
him.  Now  he  heard  it  again:  a  move- 
ment, a  bumping  noise,  in  the  room 
below  him.  That  would  be  the  living 
room. 

He  slipped  out  of  bed,  found  his  robe 
in  the  dark  and  put  it  on.  Barefoot, 
he  moved  across  the  room  and  out 
into  the  hall.  He  could  hear  the  sound 
more  plainly  now;  without  any  doubt, 
someone  was  prowling  around  the 
livingroom.  He  crept  down  the  stairs 
to  a  point  from  which  he  could  see 
into  the  room.  A  tiny  beam  of  light 
darted  around  in  there,  flicking  from 
one  spot  to  another  and  never  linger- 
ing anywhere  for  more  than  a  second. 

Mike  made  the  last  part  of  his  jour- 
ney in  one  gigantic  leap,  landing 
squarely  on  the  shadow  which  held 
the  light.  The  light  gave  way  to  a 
blackness  filled  with  scuffling  sounds, 
then  Mike's  voice  calling  loudly, 
"Nancy!  Carol!  Come  down  here  and 
turn  on  some  lights!"     • 

The  figure  under  him  squirmed  des- 
perately in  the  darkness.  It  wasn't 
very  big,  but  it  was  wiry  and  active 
and  had  a  disconcerting  quality  of 
slipperiness.  Finally  Mike  located  a 
head.  Grasping  it  firmly  in  both  hands, 
he  lifted  it  and  brought  it  down 
smartly  on  the  floor,  which  luckily  was 
not  covered  by  a  carpet  at  that  point. 
The  figure  relaxed,  a  few  seconds  be- 


fore Nancy  ran  in  and  turned  on  the 
lights.  She  was  followed  by  Carol, 
clutching  a  negligee  around  her  and 
with  her  mouth  rounded  ready  for  a 
scream. 

The  man  with  the  white  mustache 
blinked  up  at  them  dazedly  from  the 
floor. 

"Call  the  police,  somebody,"  Mike 
commanded,  "and  tell  them  to  send 
someone  around  to  pick  this  guy  up." 
Keeping  the  man  pinned  down  by  the 
weight  of  his  own  body,  he  took  the 
edge  of  the  mustache  between  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  pulled.  "Ow!"  the 
man  said,  and  water  came  into  his 
eyes. 

"Not  false  after  all,"  Mike  said  in 
mild  surprise.  "Oh,  well,  he  didn't 
have  any  business  here  anyway. 
Breaking  and  entering,"  he  reproved 
the  man  on  the  floor.  "When  will  you 
boys  learn  that's  bad?" 

."All  right,  all  right,"  the  intruder 
said  crossly.  "You've  got  me.  You  can 
skip  the  smart  cracks." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  Mike  agreed. 
From  his  position  astride  the  man,  he 
glanced  around  the  room.  "Hey!"  he 
said.  "The  egg's  gone."  He  patted  the 
man's  body  with  his  hands.  "And  you 
haven't  got  it  on  you,  either.  What  did 
you  do  with  it?" 

"Never  found  it,"  the  man  said 
sulkily. 

Nancy,  returning  from  the  tele- 
phone, said  to  Mike,  "It's  all  right 
about  the  egg.  I  put  it  away  last  night, 
before  I  went  upstairs.  The  cops'll  be 
here  in  a  minute." 

"Good.    Where'd  you  put  the  egg?" 

"Never  you  mind,"  Nancy  said  dark- 
ly. She  went  back  and  stood  beside 
Carol  in  the  doorway,  her  lips  drawn 
into  a  thin  line.  It  was  plain  that  the 
mere  capture  of  a  would-be  burglar 
was  not  enough  to  make  her  forgive 
Mike. 

The  squad  car  arrived  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  White-mustache  was  re- 
moved. "You'll  finger-print  him,  of 
course?"  Mike  said  to  the  policeman. 
"Good.  I'll  come  down  to  the  station 
in  the  morning.  I'd  like  to  know  who 
he  is — I'll  bet  anything  you  like  he's 
got  a  record." 

\  S  the  front  door  closed,  Carol  emit- 
■™  ted  a  tremendous  gasp  and  sank 
limply  down  onto  the  stairs.  "I  wish  I'd 
given  him  his  wretched  egg  this  after- 
noon!" she  said.  "I  don't  know  when 
I've  been  so  terrified.  And — Mike! — 
he  might  have  killed  you!" 

"If  he'd  had  a  gun,"  Mike  assented. 
"But  he  didn't.  Bloodshed  isn't  in  our 
little  friend's  line.  But  you've  got  a 
much  better  customer  for  the  egg — a 
lady  willing  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars 
for  it." 

"A  hundred —  Who?" 

Briefly,  while  Nancy  stood  by  in  dis- 
approving silence,  Mike  told  her  about 
Mrs.  Lattimore.  "And  she's  coming 
again  tomorrow?"   Carol  asked. 

"She  said  she  would.  And  I've  a 
hunch,"  Mike  grinned,  "that  she'll  keep 
her  promise.  She  rather  wants  that 
egg — says  it's  a  nineteenth-century 
Bavarian  object  of  art." 

Nancy's  lip  curled.  "If  there's  any 
nineteenth-century  Bavarian  object  of 
art  mixed  up  in  this  business,  it's  Mrs. 
Lattimore  herself.  Don't  you  let  her 
have  that  egg,  Carol!" 

"I — "  Carol  looked  bewildered.  "I 
don't  even  know  where  it  is.  You've 
hidden  it." 

"It's  your  egg.  Dickie  gave  it  to  you. 
If  you  decide  to  sell  it  I  can't  stop  you, 
and  I'll  tell  you  where  it  is." 

But  Carol  wasn't  listening.   "Dickie!" 


she  said.  "Goodness,  I  forgot  all  about 
him.  Do  you  suppose  he's  slept  through 
all  this?" 

Dickie,  it  developed  when  they  went 
upstairs,  had  done  exactly  that.  "I'm 
glad,"  Carol  said  relievedly.  "So  much 
excitement  would  be  bad  for  him.  It's 
bad  for  me  too,  as  far  as  that  goes," 
she  added.  "Nancy,  I  just  don't  want 
to  see  that  woman  tomorrow — this 
whole  business  scares  me!" 

Nancy  patted  her  shoulder.  "You'll 
feel  different  in  the  morning.  Let's  all 
try  to  get  some  more  sleep." 

"I'll  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  on 
the  couch  downstairs,"  Mike  remarked. 
"The  window  our  friend  jimmied  open 
just  might  be  a  temptation  to  someone 
else." 

IVTORNING  came,  however,  without 
-1-"-*  any  further  disturbances,  and  the 
familiar  routine  of  preparing  break- 
fast and  getting  Dickie  off  to  school 
made  everyone  feel  more  normal.  As 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Mike  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  drop 
in  at  the  police  station  to  check  up  on 
their  night's  visitor.  "If  Mrs.  Lattimore 
should  come  while  I'm  gone,"  he  told 
Nancy,  "stall  her  until  I  get  back,  will 
you?" 

"Sorry,"  Nancy  said.  "I  know  it  will 
be  a  tragedy  for  you  to  miss  her,  but 
you'll  simply  have  to  take  your 
chances.  I  can't  promise  to  do  any 
stalling." 

"Okay."  He  regarded  her  pensively. 
"You  know,  you're  cute  when  you  turn 
up  your  nose  like  that." 

Mike  took  Dickie  along,  to  drop  him 
at  school;  and  once  they  were  alone  in 
the  house,  Carol  and  Nancy  attacked 
the  dishes  and  the  unmade  beds.  Carol 
was  still  somewhat  on  edge,  inclined  to 
drop  saucers  and  sweep  the  same  area 
of  floor  twice,  and  once  when  the  tele- 
phone rang  she  uttered  a  small  scream. 
But  it  was  only  someone  calling  to  re- 
mind her  that  she  had  promised  to 
bake  a  cake  to  be  auctioned  off  at  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  bazaar. 

"I  feel  guilty,"  Nancy  told  her,  "for 
having  brought  Mike  up  here.  I  might 
have  known  something  upsetting 
would  happen  if  I  did.  Trouble  follows 
him  around  like  a  faithful  dog." 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  he's  here!"  Carol  as- 
sured her.  "What  I'd  have  done  last 
night  without  him  in  the  house  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know." 

"You  probably  wouldn't  have  known 
anyone  had  broken  into  the  house," 
Nancy  said,  "and  you'd  have  had  a 
good  night's  sleep." 

Carol  glanced  around  the  kitchen 
apprehensively,  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible eavesdroppers.  "Where  did  you 
put  that  egg,  Nancy?"  she  asked,  and 
then  quickly  recoiled  from  her  own 
daring.  "No,  don't  tell  me.  I  don't 
want  to  know.  If  that  woman  comes, 
you  talk  to  her.  You  don't  think  I 
ought  to  let  her  have  it,  do  you?" 

'No,  I  do  not!" 

"Then  I'd  better  not  even  know 
where  it  is,"  Carol  decided.  "I  might 
weaken." 

Mike  came  back,  about  ten  o'clock, 
to  find  them  both  in  the  livingroom. 
Carol  was  mending  some  of  Dickie's 
clothes,  and  Nancy  was  darning  one 
of  Richard's  socks.  "A  peaceful  domes- 
tic scene,"  Mike  commented.  "No  one 
would  guess,  looking  at  you,  that  you 
had  ever  been  objects  of  interest  to 
Roggy  O'Dowd,  alias  The  Pinch,  alias 
Horace  Hewlett,  alias  goodness  knows 
how  many  other  things.  Yet  you  were, 
not  eight  hours  ago." 

"Mike!"  Nancy  exclaimed,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  she  was  angry  at 


"When  I  unwrapped  it — it  smelted  so  good — /  thought 
1  must  try  it  right  away." ... 

"I  didn't  realize  any  soap  could  be  so  effective  on  shirt 
collars  and  cuffs.".  .  . 

"There  is  simply  no  other  soap  for  doing  up  baby  things. "... 

"Everything  came  out  shining  white  and  with  half 
the  work." . . . 

"My  neighbors  all  ask  what  I  use  that  makes  my 
clothes  so  white. " . . . 

"I  could  not  keep  house  without  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  and  Chips." . . . 
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In  these  and  in  thousands  of  similar  phrases, 
American  women  write  the  Story  of 
Fels-Naptha  Soap— a  never-ending 
tale  of  praise  and  appreciation.  It 
is,  in  simple  truth,  a  nation's 
Rhapsody  in  White. 
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Now-We  re  Together  forever 


Long  parting  is  over.  "Let's  get  married"  you  said,  "so  Til  be  sure  these 
sweet  hands  are  mine."  Oh,  I  did  keep  my  hands  nice  for  you,  darling.  I 
used  Jergens  Lotion  ...  By  far  the  favorite  hand  care.  Hollywood  Stars  use 
Jergens  Lotion,  7  to  1. 

Now  even  more  effective.  Using  knowledge  gained  in  wartime,  Jergens 
skin  scientists  make  your  Jergens  Lotion  even  finer,  now.  "Hands  feel  even 
softer,  smoother"  "Protects  longer"  women  declared  after  testing. 
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"Some   day— a   house   like   this."    And  her  hands— still  deliciously 
smooth.  The  2  ingredients  many  doctors  use  for  skin-smoothing  are  part   //h 
of  this  more  effective  Jergens  Lotion.   In  the  stores  now— same        ,-        " 
bottle— still  lOtf  to  $1.00  (plus  tax).  Never  sticky;  no  oiliness. 

For  the  Softest,  Adorable  Hands,  use 

JERGENS  LOTION  * 

Now  more  Effective  than  ever— thanks  to  Wartime  Research 


him.  "He  had  all  those  names,  the  little 
man  with  the  mustache?" 

"Without  a  doubt,"  Mike  assured  her. 
"Also  a  police  record  as  long  as  my 
arm." 

"What   about   the   egg?" 

"Our  friends  the  police  know  nothing 
of  any  egg,  Nancy.  If  you'll  remember, 
we  didn't  mention  it  to  them  last  night, 
and  Roggy  has  chosen  to  be  reticent 
on  the  subject  too.  At  least,  I  couldn't 
find  any  evidence  that  he  discussed  it 
at  the  station." 

"But  then — "  Nancy  looked  blank. 
"We  aren't  any  farther  along  in  know- 
ing what  this  is  all  about  than  we  were 
last  night." 

"Not  much  farther,"  Mike  agreed. 
"But  we  do  know  that  Roggy  isn't  the 
only  person  who  knows  why  the  egg 
is  valuable.  There  is  always  Mrs.  Lat- 
timore  coming  to  see  us  now." 

"Oh,  I  can't — "  Carol  said,  and  half 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  subsided  into 
it  again.  Mike  was  at  the  front  door 
before  the  bell  rang.  "Come  in,  come 
in,  Mrs.  Lattimore,"  they  heard  him  say 
cordially. 

Mrs.  Lattimore  wore  an  outfit  of  bril- 
liant color  and  cut.  Her  makeup  job, 
Nancy  noted,  was  as  expert  as  ever, 
and  her  hair  was  as  black  as  Nancy's 
opinion  of  her.  She  swept  into  the 
room,  smiled  insincerely  at  Nancy,  and 
acknowledged  her  introduction  to 
Carol  with  a  spate  of  words: 

"Mrs.  Drew!  It's  so  kind  of  you  to 
see  me,  and  I  do  hope  you  won't  think 
I'm  intruding,  but  the  fact  is  I've  set 
my  heart  on  having  that  perfectly  in- 
triguing Easter  egg  I  saw  here  last 
night.    I — " 

She  broke  off,  staring  at  the  spot  on 
the  end  table  where  the  egg  had  rested. 
"Where  is  it?"  she  demanded,  in  quite 
a  different  tone.  "What  have  you  done 
with  it?" 

"To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Lattimore," 
Mike  said,  "I  don't  know.  We  had  a 
little  excitement  here  after  you'd  gone. 
Someone  broke  into  the  house,  and — " 

"He  stole  it!"  Mrs.  Lattimore  cried; 
in  fact,  she  very  nearly  screeched. 
"Roggy  O'Dowd  stole  it  back  again! 
Oh,  you  fools,  you  idiots!"  Her  eyes 
generated  lightning.  "Do  you  know 
what  you've  done? — you've  let  a  cheap 
little  crook  get  his  hands  on  one  of 
the — "    She  stopped,  biting  her  lips. 

"YES>     Mrs-    Lattimore?"    Mike 

•*-  prompted.  "Get  his  hands  on  what? 
Is  it  a  diamond,  or  an  emerald,  or 
what?    We'd  love  to  know." 

"I'll  bet  you  would,"  Mrs.  Lattimore 
said  sullenly.  "But  I'm  not  going  to 
fell  you."  Her  bitterness  spilled  over 
once  more.  "If  I  hadn't  tried  to  play 
it  fancy  last  night,  I'd  have  made  you 
hand  over  that  egg  right  then  and 
there,  and  Roggy  would've  found  it 
gone  when  he  came  looking  for  it! 
Instead,  he  grabbed  it  and  there's  no 
telling  where  he  is  by  this  time!" 

"On  the  contrary,"  Mike  said  mildly. 
"Mr.  O'Dowd  is  comfortably  estab- 
lished in  the  Darien  jail.  I  saw  him 
there  barely  an  hour  ago." 

Mrs.  Lattimore  whirled  on  him. 
"And  the  egg?    Where  is  it?" 

"I  told  you  I  didn't  know."  Mike 
pointed  with  his  pipestem  at  Nancy, 
who  was  putting  the  last  few  stitches 
on  Richard's  sock.  "Miss  Collins  here 
took  the  egg  last  night  and — ah — put 
it  away  somewhere.  In  plain  words, 
she  hid  it." 

"Oh,  she  did,  did  she?"  Mrs.  Latti- 
more said  in  a  low,  dangerous  voice. 
"Well,  I'm  tired  of  playing  around 
with  you  characters.  I  want,  she  said 
directly  to  Nancy,  "that  egg." 


Nancy  raised  the  sock  to  her  lips  and 
delicately  bit  off  a  thread.  "Do  you?" 
she  said.    "Why?" 

"Because  it's  mine,  that's  why!  Roggy 
O'Dowd  stole  it  from  me.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  a  peddler  and  sold  it, 
thinking  he  could  come  back  and  pick 
it  up  again  when  the  coast  was  clear. 
But  it  belonged  to  me  all  the  time." 

"Very  interesting,"  Mike  commented. 
"You  mentioned  last  night  that  you 
sometimes  imported  objects  of  art, 
Mrs.  Lattimore.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  imported  this  egg — possibly  with- 
out paying  any  duty  on  it?" 

"You're  pretty  smart,  aren't  you?" 
Mrs.  Lattimore  snapped.  Her  hand 
darted  into  the  bag  she  carried,  and 
emerged  holding  a  neat  and  shiny  re- 
volver, which  she  pointed  at  Mike. 
"Collins,"  she  said,  "or  whatever  your 
name  is,  get  that  egg  and  give  it  to  me 
before  I  shoot  your  boy  friend." 

Carol  screamed.  "For  goodness  sake, 
Nancy,"  she  said,  "give  her  the  egg." 

WITH  a  sigh,  Nancy  stood  up.  "I  sup- 
pose I'll  have  to,"  she  said.  She 
walked  across  the  room,  carrying  the 
sock  she  had  just  darned,  until  she  was 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  Mrs.  Lattimore. 
Here  she  suddenly  relaxed  her  hold  on 
the  sock  so  it  dangled  to  its  full  length, 
weighted  down  by  a  large  round  ob- 
ject in  its  toe.  "There's  your  egg!"  she 
said,  and  brought  the  sock  down  on 
Mrs.  Lattimore's  hand,  the  one  holding 
the  revolver.  The  revolver  promptly 
went  off,  Mike  jumped  in  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Lattimore,  and  Carol  screamed. 
Half  an  hour  later,  it  was  all  over. 
Mrs.  Lattimore  was  on  her  way  to 
join  Mr.  O'Dowd  in  jail,  and  the  egg 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  police.  Carol 
was  stretched  out  on  the  couch,  sniff- 
ing smelling-salts,  and  Nancy  was  sit- 
ting near  Mike. 

"It  was  pretty  obviously  a  smuggling 
job  of  some  sort,"  Mike  was  saying. 
"Something  was  concealed  in  the  egg, 
and  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
point  in  hiding  whatever  it  was,  except 
to  get  it  past  customs  inspectors.  We 
could  have  turned  the  egg  over  to  the 
police,  of  course,  but  if  we  had  we 
wouldn't  have  caught  Mrs.  Lattimore, 
!  or  whatever  her  real  name  is.  So  I 
i  decided  the  best  thing  was  to  string 
along  with  her  until  she  made  a  move 
we  could  have  her  arrested  for." 

"But  how  about  the  other  one — 
Roggy  O'Dowd?"  Nancy  asked.  "Was 
he  her  confederate?" 

"No,  I   don't  think  so.  We   can't  be 
|   sure,  but  my  hunch  is  Lattimore  was 
telling    the    truth.     Crooks    are    awful 
gossips,  you  know,  and  the  chances  are 
j  that  Roggy  found  out  Mrs.  Lattimore 
1  was   bringing   something   pretty   valu- 
able into  the  country." 

The  telephone   rang,   and  Mike   got 
up  to  answer  it.    "That  was  the  sta- 
tion,"   he    said    when    he    came    back. 
"They    chiseled   the    egg    open.     What 
do  you  think  was  inside  it? — an  em- 
erald  about   as   big   as   the    egg   yolk 
would  have  been — if  it  had  had  a  yolk, 
of  course."   He  threw  himself  down  in 
j  the  chair  nearest  Nancy,  and  reached 
over  to  seize  her  hand.  "Too  bad,"  he 
.  said  pensively,  "that  such  a  beautiful 
!  woman  is  going  to  end  up  in  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiary." 

Nancy    snatched    her    hand    away. 

"You  thought  she  was  beautiful?"  she 

demanded.   "Well,  I  must  say  I  didn't!" 

Then  she  caught  Mike's  eye  and  saw 

the  twinkle  in  it. 

"I  knew  all  along,"  Mike  said,  "that 
i  the  surest  way  to  keep  you  from  hand- 
i  ing  over  the  egg  to  Mrs.  .Lattimore  was 
f  to  make  you  jealous." 


How  you  take  this  quick,  new  l-Cream  Beauty  Treatment: 

Easy!  All  you  do  for  this  l-Cream  Treatment— use 
Jergens  Face  Cream  daily  as  though  it  were  4  creams: 

1.  for  Cleansing— always  when  removing 
make-up 

2.  for  Softening  your  skin 

3.  for  a  Foundation  —  every  time  you  make  up 

4.  as  a  Night  Cream— helps  prevent  dry  skin 
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A  skin  scientists'  cream— Jergens  Face  Cream— made  by  the  makers  of 
Jergens  Lotion.  Thrilling  many  a  clever  girl  already.  lOtf  to  $1.25  (plus 
tax).  Help  your  complexion  look  smoother,  younger.  Give  this  l-Cream 
Beauty  Treatment  a  faithful  10-day  trial— starting  now. 
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HOW  POLLY  PICKED  HER  PATTERN 


Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


through  his  brief  case,  pulled  out  a 
legal-looking  paper  and  handed  it  to 
me.  "I  wasn't  going  to  tell  you  about 
this  just  yet,"  he  said,  "but  here  is  the 
deed  to  that  little  house  in  the  coun- 
try you've  been  wanting  so  long.  I  had 
planned  to  give  it  to  you  for  an  an- 
niversary present.  The  girl  you  saw 
me  with  is  a  real  estate  agent,  and  we 
were  just  on  our  way  out  to  look  at 
the  property." 

I  know  that  my  suspicions  hurt 
Stephen  a  great  deal,  and  I  determined 
never  to  doubt  him  again.  Jumping  to 
conclusions  is  dangerous  and  harmful, 
and  I  think  that  all  women  will  realize, 
with  me,  that  if  they  have  faith,  they 
too  will  find  that  Life  Can  Be  Beau- 
tiful. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Jackson, 
Nashville,   Tenn. 

Truly,  there  can  be  no  joy  where 
there  is  suspicion  and  mistrust.  But 
often  time,  and  patience,  will  rout 
the  darkness,  bringing  back  the  trust 
that  makes  life  truly  beautiful. 

Dear  Chichi, 

You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  from 
a  man,  but  I  think  you  might  like  to 
know  that  during  the  past  few  months, 
there's  one  you've  helped  a  lot. 

I  joined  your  radio  audience  when 
I  returned  from  overseas  to  a  military 
hospital  with  a  serious  leg  wound.  My 
state  of  mind  was  even  more  serious, 
because  I  hated  to  face  the  future,  even 
with  a  lovely  wife  and  four-year-old 
son.  They  visited  me  regularly,  and 
my  wife  did  her  best  to  assure  me  that 
she  knew  my  leg  would  improve  in 
in  time,  and  that  I'd  be  able  to  get  my 
old  job  back.  The  point  that  she 
stressed  most  though  was  that  her  faith 
in  me  and  in  our  marriage  was,  if  any- 
thing, stronger  than  ever,  but  I  just 
couldn't  see  it.  I  thought  I  was  finished, 
and  that  no  one  would  want  to  employ 


a  sales  manager  with  a  bad  limp,  may- 
be worse,  or  that  a  young  attractive 
woman  would  be  happy  with  a  hus- 
band who  couldn't  take  her  dancing. 
I  was  miserable  and  I  know  my  wife 
was   too. 

One  day  though,  the  nurse  brought 
a  little  portable  radio  over  to  me.  I 
started  fooling  with  it,  moving  the 
dial  from  station  to  station,  until  sud- 
denly I  heard  something  that  sounded 
familiar.  It  turned  out  to  be  your 
program,  Chichi,  and  what  I  heard  was 
Barry  Markham,  saying  exactly  the 
same  things  about  his  future  that  I 
was  thinking  about  mine.  I  was  curious 
to  know  how  his  problem  would  work 
out,  so  for  several  days  after  that  I 
asked  the  nurse  to  let  me  have  the 
radio  at  the  same  time.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  when  Stephen  gave 
Barry  a  dressing  down  for  being  a 
coward,  and  "needled"  him  into  having 
faith  in  himself,  Stephen  could  have 
been  talking  to  me  too. 

I  decided  right  then  to  have  faith  in 
myself  and  that  I  wouldn't  be  licked 
either.  And  I  also  realized  that  my 
wife's  love  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  even  greater  test  than  the  one  I'd 
given  it.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  things 
would  work  out,  and  I  knew  that 
with  a  little  courage,  Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful. 

Sgt.  J.  A.  W., 
Seattle,  Washington. 

This  is  the  letter  that  gave  us  per- 
haps the  greatest  joy  of  any  we've 
received.  For  we  know  so  well  that 
the  fight  this  young  soldier  fought  is 
one  of  the  most  grueling — how  he 
must  have  been  tempted  to  let  courage 
drop  from  him  like  an  outworn  cloak. 
But  for  him  courage  was  not  a  gar- 
ment, but  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  being; 
and  he  fought  through  until  he  had 
won  his  battle.  Life,  for  him,  will  be 
indeed  a  precious  and  a  beautiful  thing. 
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Radio  is  always  looking  for  a  good  excuse  to  have  a 
party,  and  a  star  like  Kate  Smith  is  excuse  enough 
in  herself.  This  particular  one  was  at  New  York's 
fabulous  W aldorj -Astoria.  Above,  with  Kate  are,  left 
to  right,  Emerson  Foote,  of  advertising  agency  Foote, 
Cone  and  B elding;  Ted  Collins,  Kate's  manager  and 
partner;  and  William  C.  Gittinger,  CBS  Vice  President. 


Take  them   in   fortified   food  — 

Of  course,  the  whole  subject  of  vitamins  is  new. 
We  learn  more  about  them  every  day.  And  to- 
day, millions  are  learning  a  new  and  better 
way  to  take  their  extra  vitamins  — a  more 
modern,  more  natural  way  that  can  do  more 
good.  Discarding  earlier  methods  of  taking 
vitamins  alone,  they  now  take  them  in  fortified 
food. 

For  latest  evidence  shows  that  vitamins  do 
not  work  alone.  They  work  most  effectively  in 
combination  with  other  food  elements — which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  best  results. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  people  are  chang- 
ing to  Ovaltine.  A  specially-fortified  supple- 
mentary food-drink,  it  contains — besides  vita- 


the  delicious   Ovaltine  way! 

mins — nearly  every  precious  food  element 
needed  for  good  health,  including  those  ele- 
ments necessary  for  vitamin-effectiveness. 

For  example,  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  C  can't 
do  their  complete  jobs  in  body-tissue  building 
without  high-quality  protein.  Vitamin  Bt  and 
energy-food  act  together  for  vitality.  Vitamin 
D,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus  also  need  each 
other.  You  get  them  all  in  a  glass  of  Ovaltine 
made  with  milk! 

So  why  not  turn  to  Ovaltine?  If  you  are 
eating  normal  meals,  2  glasses  of  Ovaltine 
daily  should  give  you  all  the  extra  amounts 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  needed  for  robust 
health. 
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more  VITAMIN  C  than 
4  ounces  of  Tomato  Juice       Cj^/ 


Read   what   you  get   in 

2    GLASSES   OF 
OVALTINE 


more  VITAMIN  A  than 

2  servings  of  Peas 


more  PROTE 
than  3  Eggs 
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more  VITAMIN  O  than 
IO  ounces  of  Butter 


more  VITAMIN   G  than 
%  pound  of  Sirloin  Steak 


more  NIACIN  than 
6  slices  of  Enriched  Bread 


more  IRON  than 
3  servings  of  Spinach 


more  VITAMIN  Bi  than 
3  servings  of  Oatmeal 


more  FOOD-ENERGY  than 
fVte-^         2  servings  of  Ice  Cream 
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ore  CALCIUM  and  PHOSPHORUS 

than  2/4  servings  of  American  Cheese 


"The  end  of  anything  is  painful, 
Mary.  But  once  it  has  ended — once  you 
have  faced  that — it  isn't  so  bad." 

I  began  to  cry  softly,  but  Bruce  didn't 
come  to  me.  He  seemed  to  know  that 
he  couldn't  kiss  away  these  tears — not 
until  the  cause  was  gone.  And,  per- 
haps, he  thought  the  cause  was  too 
deeply  rooted^  to  find. 

He  got  up  'and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. He  stood  solemnly  staring  into 
the  moonlit  night. 

"There's  the  Wishing  Hill  out  there," 
he  said  to  me. 

I  wiped  my  tears  away  and  tried  to 
shake  off  my  mood  of  melancholy,  as 
I  stood  up  and  walked  over  beside  him. 
The  snow-capped  mound  in  the  night 
mocked  us. 

"There  it  is,"  I  said  thoughtfully, 
"Wishing  Hill." 

"Remember  the  night  we  went  out  to 
wish?"  he  asked. 


The  Time  Is  Past 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

The  ache  came  back  in  my  breast 
and  pushed  all  other  feeling  from  me. 

"I  remember,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  wished?"  he 
said.    "When  we  went  out  there?" 

The  tears  welled  up  in  my  eyes  again 
and  spilled  down  my  cheeks. 

"I  guess  I  did  more  than  wish.  I 
prayed.  Prayed  that  our  marriage 
would  be  a  success,  Mary — that  I  would 
be  a  good  enough  husband  for  a  girl 
like  you." 

"Bruce,  what  have  we  done?"  I  said. 
"What  happened?" 

As  we  stood  looking  into  the  night, 
we  saw  them,  the  boy  and  his  young 
bride,  as  they  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  moonlit  hill.  Their  lithe  grace- 
ful bodies,  silhouetted  in  the  night, 
made  them  a  natural  target  for  our 
eyes. 

"How  young  they  seem,"  I  said. 

"How  marvelous,"  Bruce  whispered. 


As  we  watched,  they  paused  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  looking  out  over  the 
wooded  country  side. 

"I  hope  they  get  what  they  wish  for," 
I  said. 

"I  hope  their  prayers  come  true," 
Bruce  said. 

The  figures  on  the  hill  merged  to- 
gether just  as  ours  had  done  six  years 
before.  And  the  memory  of  that  kiss 
and  our  wishes  on  the  hill  encircled  us. 
I  turned  away  and  went  back  to  my 
place  by  the  fire. 

And  it  was  right  then  that  we  heard 
the  voice  in  the  kitchen,  the  pleasant 
voice  of  a  gay,  enchanting  girl  who  was 
to  enter  our  lives  and  leave  her  pres- 
ence with  us  forever. 

Bruce  was  sucking  moodily  at  his 
pipe,  and  I  was  sitting  looking  into  the 
fire,  when  the  back  door  flung  open 
and  the  voice  called  out,  "Is  anyone 
here?" 
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STRAIGHT   LINE  DESIGN 


Convex 
^^^-—        Concave 
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Why  Pepsodent's  Straight  Line  De- 
sign Cleans  Teeth  Best.  Despite  pop- 
ular belief,  most  teeth  in  the  average 
mouth  lie  in  a  series  of  relatively 
straight  lines.  Authoritative  research 
Straight  Line  Design 
fits  more  teeth  better  than  convex  or 
concave  designs  .  . .  Actually  cleans  up 
more  tooth  surface  per  stroke. 
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has  the  Straight  Line  Design 
most  dentists  recommend 


Bruce  walked  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  looked  toward  the  back  door.  I 
could  sense  his  interest  in  the  girl  even 
before  I  saw  her.  He  straightened  and 
looked  across  the  room  and  smiled. 
"Hello,"  he  said. 

"I  did  a  dumb  thing,"  the  voice  ex- 
plained. "I  rammed  my  car  into  a 
snowdrift  and  I'm  stuck.  And  I've  got 
to  be  in  a  radio  program  in  Center  City 
in  an  hour.  Do  you  suppose  somebody 
can  help  me?" 

"I'll  help  if  I  can,"  Bruce  said. 

And  then  she  came  into  the  room. 
She  wasn't  terribly  pretty  or  impres- 
sive in  herself.  She  wasn't  even  es- 
pecially young.  But  she  had  a  shine — 
a  blazing  spirit  which  revealed  itself 
in  her  eyes  and  in  the  movements  of 
her  body. 

"I'm  Ann  Carlson,"  she  explained  to 
both  of  us. 

Bruce  introduced  me  to  her. 

"I'll  dig  up  Hi,  and  go  out  and  take 
a  look  at  your  car,"  Bruce  told  her. 

"Thank  you,"  Ann  said  simply,  but 
she  put  real  gratitude  into  those  two 
words.  And  I  saw  Bruce  return  her 
glance  and  I  knew  with  a  wife's  instinct 
that  he  liked  her  immediately. 

When  Bruce  went  out,  Ann  joined 
me  in  front  of  the  fire.  But  we  weren't 
melancholy  or  moody  now.  Ann's 
presence  brightened  the  whole  room. 
I  sensed  it  immediately  and  was  glad 
for  her. 

"What  a  marvelous  place,"  she  said 
enthusiastically.  "I  wish  I  were  stay- 
ing here." 

"I  wish  you  were,  too,"  I  said  sin- 
cerely. With  a  girl  like  Ann  with  us, 
Bruce  and  I  couldn't  be  sad.  She  was 
too  real — too  warm — too  alive. 

She  looked  around  the  room  and 
stared  at  the  books. 

"What  nice  people  live  here,"  she 
said.  "You  can  tell  about  people  from 
the  books  they  like,  don't  you  think?" 

It  was  when  we  started  to  talk  about 
books  that  Ann  and  I  discovered  our 
preferences  which  were  so  much  alike. 
And  from  books  we  went  on  to  plays, 
to  magazines,  to  music. 

"It's  amazing,"  I  said.  "Never  before 
in  my  life  have  I  met  a  person  who 
agreed  with  me  about  everything." 

And  every  minute,  as  we  discovered 


more  and  more  points  of  contact,  my 
liking  for  her  went  up. 

"What  do  you  do  in  a  radio  station?" 
I   asked   her. 

"I  don't  work  there  all  the  time,"  she 
explained.  "I'm  a  stenographer  in  an 
insurance  company,  and  our  office  has 
worked  up  a  chorus,  and  I  play  the 
piano  a  little  so  I  accompany  them. 
And  at  ten-thirty  tonight  we're  going 
to  broadcast  a  program  from  KWMT." 

"You  do  a  lot  of  things,  I  know,"  I 
told  her  admiringly. 

"Not  so  many — and  nothing  very 
well,"  she  answered.  "But  I  do  have 
lots  of  friends  and  we  have  fun." 

"I  know  it,"  I  repeated,  smiling  at 
her. 

"I  like  people,"  Ann  admitted. 

"And  they  like  you,"  I  told  her. 

When  Bruce  came  in,  he  was  frown- 
ing and  displeased. 

"You  rammed  into  a  real  bank  out 
here,"  he  said.  "Hi  and  I've  been  try- 
ing to  get  you  out,  but  we  can't.  We'll 
have  to  call  a  garage." 

"I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take 
somebody  to  get  here?"  Ann  asked, 
worriedly. 

"I'll  call  and  find  out."  Bruce  excused 
himself. 

"I  like  your  husband,"  Ann  said.  "I 
think  he's  grand." 

"He  is  grand,"  I  told  her,  and  once 
again  the  melancholy  sadness  filled  my 
body. 

"I  can't  get  anyone  out  here  until 
morning,"  Bruce  told  us  when  he  came 
back. 

Ann  frowned.  "That's  a  mess,"  she 
said,  "I've  got  to  make  that  broadcast." 

"I'll  take  you  into  town,"  Bruce  told 
her.  "And  then,  I'll  wait  until  after 
the  broadcast  and  bring  you  back  out." 

It  was  like  Ann  not  to  refuse. 

Instead  she  said,  "Why,  you  nice 
person." 

Just  before  they  left,  Ann  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "You're  going  with  us, 
of  course." 

I  looked  at  Bruce  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. And  I  knew  in  that  minute  that 
he  didn't  want  me  to  go — that  he 
wanted  to  enjoy  this  warm,  friendly 
girl  without  me  and  our  mutual  sad- 
ness  along. 

"No,"   I   said,   "I   won't   go.    But   I'll 


Thrilling . . .  effective ...  the  new 


He'll  soon  be  as  tall  as  pop — that's  Alexander,  offspring  of 
Blondie  and  Dagwood.  (And  it  looks  as  if  Blondie  were  cheat- 
ing a  shade,  there.)  The  Saga  of  the  Dagwood  Bumsteads  can 
be  heard  every  Sunday  night  at  7:30  P.  M.,  EST.,  over  CBS. 


*ALB0LENE  CLEANSING  CREAM 
LIQUEFIES  INSTANTLY 

on  application— and  a  cream  must  lique- 
fy quickly  and  thoroughly  to  properly 
prepare  your  skin  for  truly  subtle,  flat- 
tering make-up  effects  ... 

THE  Floating  Facial!  It's  modern,  ex- 
citing! A  cream  so  dainty  .  . .  crystal 
clear  . . .  that  literally  floats  away  com- 
plexion-fogging debris— even  stubborn 
cake  make-up  — safely,  gently,  thor- 
oughly. Leaves  skin  soft,  satiny,  dewy- 
moist  . . .  immaculately  clean !  Naturally 
your  fresh  make-up  must  look  infinitely 
softer,  more  flattering  ..  .there's  no 
background  of  facial  rubbish  ordinary 
creams  may  miss. 

Albolene  needs  no  harsh  rubbing  or 
double  creaming.  It's  aW-eleansing— free 
of  the  water  used  in  most  "beauty" 
creams.  And  Albolene  lubricates  as  it 
cleanses  — a  big  "must"  for  dry  skins. 

Do  try  a  Floating  Facial  today!  So  in- 
expensive. Albolene  is  the  salon-type 
cleansing  cream  at  a  fraction  the  cost. 
10v  trial  jar  to  big  16  oz.  size  at  $1.00. 


—and  McKesson  makes  it 
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NEW  DRY  WAY 
TAKES  ONLY  10  MINUTES 

•  QUICK  —  No  soap,  no  rinsing, 
no  drying  with  Minipoo. 

•  EFFICIENT— cleanses  the  hair 
of  dirty  grime,  oil  and  odor. 

•  BEAUTIFYING -enhances 
wave,  /eaves  naif  soft,  iovely. 

•  SAFE  — Mmhooo  is  safe  in  all 

weather.  Ideal  for  sick  room. 

30  S&mpsss  with  Qiittt  applicator  I0'* 


MINIPOO 

DRY  SHAMPOO  POWDER 


COSMETIC  DISTRIBUTORS.  INC..  NEW  YORK  17.  H.V. 
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•»  K  URL  ASH 

f No w  back  offer  a  wartime  absence) 

Your  eyes  become  the  center  of 
attraction  with  this  magic  Eyelash 
Curler.  In  just  60  seconds,  Kurlash 
sweeps  your  lashes  skyward  —  makes 
fhem  appear  longer  and  eyes  larger, 
brighter,  more  appealing!  Easy  — 
Kurlash  needs  no  heat  or  cosmetics. 
Safe  to  use  —  as  lashes  are  curled 
against  rubber  cushion.  At  drug  and 
dept.  stores.  Still  $1.00. 

NEAT  EYE-BROW  CARE  .  .  .  Make 
grooming  easy,  safe  with  Profes- 
sional Twisters,  the  scissor-handle 
tweezer  —  50c. 

FOR  SHINING  LASHES  .  .  .  Impart 
dewy  sheen  to  lashes,  lids  and  eye- 
brows with   rich  oily-base  cream 
J     Kurfene- 50c,  $1.00. 

1"       KURLASH 

"Beautiful  Eyes  Have  It" 

THE   KURLASH   COMPANY.   INC. 

Rochoitof ,  N.  Y.     •    New  York  City 
Toronto,  Canada 


see  you  when  you  come  back." 

I  looked  after  them  as  they  left  the 
room.  The  girl,  happy  and  gay  and 
exciting.  Bruce — tall  and  straight  and 
responsive. 

Strangely,  I  couldn't  resent  her.  She 
was  too  straightforward,  too  right.  She 
was  everything  I  admired  in  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  came  in  on  her  way 
upstairs. 

"My,  that's  a.  nice  girl,"  she  said. 

"Isn't   she   marvelous?"   I   answered. 

"It's  no  wonder  you  like  her,"  Mrs. 
Jenkins  told  me.  "You're  almost  ex- 
actly alike." 

"Alike?" 

"Hi  and  I  both  noticed  it,"  she  af- 
firmed.   "You  even  look  alike." 

"We  do  like  the  same  books  and 
people — we  have  the  same  ideas  about 
things,"  I  said  thoughtfully.  "But  Ann's 
so  vital — so  alive — and  I'm  not  that 
way  at  all." 

"You  were  when  you  first  came 
here,"  Mrs.  Jenkins  told  me.  "Some- 
thing happened  to  you — maybe  the 
baby  you  lost.  Hi  and  I  were  talking 
about  it  tonight.  Are  you  ill  or — "  she 
interrupted  herself.  "Oh,  it's  none  of 
my  business,"  she  said,  as  she  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

Her  words  impressed  me  strangely. 
I  thought  about  them  for  a  long  time  in 
front  of  the  fire.  Ann  and  I  were 
alike,  and  I  knew  that  Bruce  found 
her  interesting,  even  exciting.  That 
fact  gave  me  hope  for  our  marriage. 
If  he  could  be  so  interested  in  i  a  girl 
just  like  me,  perhaps  he  would  see  me 
again.  We  might  be  able  to  rediscover 
our  love. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night,  not  crying 
because  Bruce  was  with  another 
woman,  but  happy  and  warm  because 
he  was  with  Ann,  Ann  who  was  so 
much  like  me.  Surely,  he  would  see 
that — would  know  that's  why  he  liked 
to  be  with  her. 

I  went  to  sleep,  happier  than  I  had 
been   for   days. 

I  didn't  hear  Bruce  come  in,  and 
when  I  awakened  the  next  morning  he 
had  dressed  and  gone  down  stairs. 
When  I  went  down  for  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Jenkins  told  me  that  Bruce  and  Ann 
had  gone  out. 

"We  dug  out  some  skis  for  them, 
and  they've  gone  over  to  the  hill." 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out. 

Bruce  and  Ann  were  on  top  of  Wish- 
ing Hill,  and  Ann  was  just  ready  to 
begin  the   decline.    She   wasn't  poised 


like  a  graceful  bird.  She  was  just  a 
normal  girl  on  top  of  a  hill,  a  little 
afraid  and  a  trifle  awkward,  but  de- 
termined to  ski,  anyway. 

"They've  been  floundering  around 
out  there  for  hours,"  Mrs.  Jenkins  said. 
"Neither  one  of  them  can  ski  at  all." 

I  watched  Ann  start  down  the  hill, 
watched  her  fumble  and  fall  in  the 
snow.  And  I  saw  Bruce  swoop  down 
to  pick  her  up.  He  untangled  her, 
brushing  away  the  snow,  and  she 
looked  up  at  him,  laughing  at  her  own 
awkwardness.  I  couldn't  see  their 
faces,  but  I  could  imagine  the  way 
Bruce's  eyes  were  shining  as  he  looked 
at  her.  I  had  seen  him  look  with 
pleasure  at  the  woman  who  was  im- 
portant to  him.  I  remembered  how  he 
used  to  look  at  me.  And  I  knew  in 
my  heart  that  Ann  excited  him. 

They  came  in  laughing  and  wet  just 
as  I  was  finishing  breakfast. 

"Oh,  Mary,"  Ann  said  enthusiasti- 
cally, "we've  had  the  grandest  morn- 
ing." 

"I  knew  you  were  having  fun,"  I 
said. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  that  you  don't 
like  outdoor  sports."  She  smiled  at  me 
honestly. 

"Why— I—,"  I  began,  and  then  I 
stopped.  I  knew  that  Bruce  had  dis- 
couraged her  from  asking  me.  And, 
now,  I  wasn't  glad  for  Ann  any  more. 
I  was  afraid. 

At  noon  the  garage  man  came  out 
for  Ann's  car,  but  Ann  didn't  leave. 

"Stay  over  tonight,"  Bruce  insisted. 
"You  need  a  rest — you  know  you  do. 
And  it's  swell  having  you  here." 

"Yes,  stay,"  I  urged,  and  I  meant  it. 
Somehow,  I  wanted  her  with  us  even 
if  Bruce  was  falling  in  love  with  her. 
Not  only  because  she  was  fun,  but  be- 
cause I  didn't  want  to  be  alone  with 
Bruce.  I  meant  to  postpone  our  next 
conversation  as  long  as  I   could. 

"Maybe  I  will  stay,"  Ann  said.  "I 
love  doing  things  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment — crazy  things  like  this." 

"After  supper  tonight  we'll  have  a 
party,"  Mrs.  Jenkins  promised.  "We'll 
coax  Tom  and  Betty  into  the  living- 
room  and  roll  up  the  rugs  and  dance." 

So  Ann  stayed  over  and  we  had  our 
party  at  night. 

Tom  switched  on  the  radio  and 
pulsing,  South  American  music  filled 
the  room.  And  he  took  his  wife  in  his 
arms  and  swayed  gently  to  the  pecu- 
liar melody.  It  was  a  joy  to  watch 
them.    They  were  not  theatrical — but 


HAVE  YOU  A  LOVE-  PROBLEM  P 

/Millions  of  women  ...  married,  single,  young,  middle-aged 
...  are  facing  love-problems  these  days.  Listen  to  some  of  these  women 
solve  their  problems.  Every  morning,  Monday  through  Friday,  the 
fascinating  radio  program," MY  TRUE  STORY"  presents  a  complete 
real -life  drama  from  the  files  of  True  Story  magazine.  It's  different 
from  any  other  radio  program  on  the  air. 

Tune  in  your  American  Broadcasting  Company  station 
10:00   EST  •    9:00  CST   •    11:30  MST   •    70:30  PST 


graceful  in  their  rhythmic  joy  in  each 
other. 

"I  wish  I  could  dance  like  that," 
Bruce  said. 

"Bruce  is  a  good  dancer,"  I  told  Ann. 

"I  know  he  is.  I  can  tell  from  the 
way  he  walks,"  Ann  agreed.  "And  I 
can  teach  him  to  do  that  dance." 

"Not  in  front  of  all  these  people  you 
can't,"  Bruce  corrected. 

"Let's  go  into  the  diningroom,"  she 
said,  leading  him  into  the  next  room. 

I  sat  still,  watching  Tom  and  Betty, 
but  I  wasn't  seeing  them  really.  I  was 
thinking  of  my  husband  with  Ann  in 
the  next  room.  Their  low  voices,  their 
quiet  chuckles,  and  the  soft  shuffling 
of  their  feet  reached  me  over  the 
music.  And  I  was  hurt  inside.  My 
second  honeymoon,  our  search  for  love, 
was  going  all  wrong.  Right  now  Bruce 
was  encircling  another  woman  in  his 
arms — another  woman  who  was  gay 
and  exciting  and  vital. 

AND,  then,  they  came  back  into  the 
■  room,  and  I  couldn't  resent  Ann — 
not  when  she  stood  before  me  as  pleased 
as  a  small  child  offering  me  a  Christ- 
mas gift. 

"Your  husband  will  be  the  rage  of 
all  the  winter  parties,"  she  said.  "Just 
watch  him." 

She  moved  into  Bruce's  arms  and 
they  swayed  together  in  the  warm, 
lamplit  room.  And  Bruce  looked  young 
again — young  and  alive.  His  body 
matched  hers  in  rhythmic  grace,  and 
their  joy  in  each  other  was  as  apparent 
as  Tom's  and  Betty's.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful dance,  but  it  hurt  me  terribly  to 
watch  them.  Because  I  knew  as  I 
looked  at  them  that  Bruce  wouldn't 
be  taking  me  to  the  winter  parties  this 
year — he  would  be  taking  Ann.  And, 
suddenly,  I  couldn't  stand  to  sit  there 
and  watch  them,  any  more. 

"Please  excuse  me,"  I  said.  "I  think 
I'll  go  upstairs." 

Ann  objected,  but  Bruce  just  looked 
at  me  thoughtfully.  He  kindly  didn't 
question  me.  And  as  I  left  he  said, 
"I'm  sorry  you  don't  feel  well,  Mary." 

Inside  of  our  room,  that  same  large 
airy  room  Bruce  and  I  had  shared  on 
our  first  trip  to  the  lodge  when  we  had 
known  such  delirious  happiness,  I  gave 
in  to  hurt.  And  I  faced  the  fact  squarely 
that  I  was  losing  Bruce.  Never  before 
had  he  been  so  attracted  to  another 
woman.  Never  before  had  we  gone  our 
separate  ways  so  completely.  Never  be- 
fore had  I  looked  at  the  future  alone. 
Even  when  Bruce  and  I  had  discussed 
the  matter  of  a  separation,  I  hadn't 
really  faced  a  divorce.  I  had  known 
that  we  were  in  dangerous  waters,  but 
I  had  believed  that  we  could  find  our 
way  out  again. 

Now  the  fear  that  Bruce  was  lost  to 
me  forever  was  all  around  me.  Mem- 
ories pushed  into  my  mind — memories 
of  another  girl,  young  and  exciting  and 
fun — another  Bruce,  not  critical,  and 
terribly  in  love.  And  I  tried  to  think 
where  along  the  way  we  could  have 
lost  our  love — where  and  when  we 
ceased  to  love  each  other.  And  I 
couldn't  remember.  I  could  only  suffer 
with  a  hurt  that  began  in  my  heart"  and 
filled  my  entire  body. 

If  I  leave  Bruce,  I'll  never  be  free, 
anyway,  I  told  myself.  This  pain  is 
worse  than  grief — worse  than  any  other 
feeling  in  the  world.  I  remembered 
childbirth  and  I  knew  that  even  that 
excruciating  pain  could  not  compare 
with  this.  Because  in  childbirth  there 
was  the  promise,  the  expectancy.  In 
this,  time  held  no  promise  at  all. 

It  was  very  late  when  Bruce  came 


Have  you  always  wanted  a  perfume 
that's  part  adventure,  part  mystery, 
With  a  splash  of  laughter  added?  Then 
April  Showers  is  yours  . . .  enchanting 
perfume  for  enchanted  hours! 
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YOU  FEEL  SAFER 

when  your  napkin  has  this 
triple-proved  deodorant! 
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WHY  LET  the  dread  of  offending  haunt 
you — when  Modess  now  has  a  triple- 
proved  deodorant? 

YES,  TRIPLE-PROVED  t  proved  effective  by 
Modess  chemists;  proved  tops  in  26  tests 
by  impartial  laboratories;  proved  a  hit 
with  thousands  who've  tried  the  new 
Modess! 

NO  SEPARATE  POWDER,  no  sprinkling  or 
gpillingl 


FREE !  SEND  for  "Growing  Up 
and  Liking  It,"  a  bright,  modern 
booklet  on  the  how  and  why  of 
menstruation.  Write  Martha 
Steele.  Pergonal  Products  Corp., 
Box  343-G,  Milltown,  N.  J. 


GREATER  SOFTNESS  I  3  out  of  4  women 
found  Modess  softer  to  the  touch  in  a 
nationwide  poll. 

GREATER  SAFETY  I  209  nurses,  in  hospital 
tests,  proved  Modess  less  likely  to  strike 
through  than  nationally  known  layer- type 
napkins. 

COSTS  NO  MORE,  so  next  time  get  luxuri- 
ous new  Modess  with  the  triple-proved 
deodorant.  Box  of  12  is  only  22^. 


MODESS  COMES  TWO 
WAYS.  Full-size  and 
Junior.  If  you  prefer  a 
slightly  narrower  nap- 
kin, get  Modess  Junior. 


upstairs.  I  lay  still  scarcely  breathing, 
pretending  to  be  asleep.  He  didn't  turn 
on  the  light  but  crossed  the  room  slowly 
and  stood  at  the  window  gazing  out  at 
Wishing  Hill  which  loomed  white  in 
the  moonlight  night.  And  I  knew  his 
thoughts  weren't  with  me  and  our 
marriage  but  with  Ann.  When  he 
turned  and  came  toward  our  bed,  he 
was  thinking  of  that  warm,  friendly 
girl  he  had  danced  with  downstairs — 
and  I  could  sense  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts. 

Sometimes,  severe  pain  reveals  truth. 
I  realized  from  my  heartache  that  I 
loved  Bruce  more  than  I  ever  could 
love  anyone  in  my  life.  And  I  knew 
that  I  never  could  be  happy  away  from 
him.  But  I  also  knew  that  I  would  not 
try  to  hold  him  against  his  will.  Hap- 
piness could  not  lie  in  that  direction, 
either. 

"DRUCE  was  dressing  when  I  awak- 
*-*  ened  in  the  morning. 
I   lay   on   my   side   looking   at   him. 

"It  was  swell,"  he  said. 
"I'm  glad,"  I  said  softly.  But  I  didn't 
mean  that.  Women  say  so  many  things 
they  don't  mean.  What  I  meant  was, 
"Oh,  Bruce,  darling,  I  want  to  have 
fun,  too — with  you." 

"Ann's  a  lot  of  fun,"  Bruce  said.  "She 
gets  a  kick  out  of  everything  in  the 
world." 

I  remembered  Mrs.  Jenkins'  words, 
"You  and  Ann  are  just  alike."  And  I 
knew,  too,  that  fundamentally  Ann  and 
I  were  cut  from  the  same  pattern.  We 
were  just  normal  American  girls — not 
sirens,  not  flirts,  but  girls  who  liked 
pleasure.  But  Ann  and  I  were  different 
in  one  important  way.  She  searched  for 
pleasure.  But  somewhere  along  the 
way,  I  had  lost  my  ability  to  laugh. 
And,  this  morning,  I  believed  that  that 
ability  was  lost  to  me  forever. 

But  as  I  lay  there,  I  thought  of  a 
plan.  That's  the  way  things  happen 
sometimes.  A  plan  grows  out  of  hurt. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  couldn't 
rid  myself  of  that  ache  inside  of  me — 
that  it  would  be  there  always.  But  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  enjoy  other  things 
in  spite  of  that  nagging  ache.  I  could 
live  with  it,  but  it  did  not  have  to  rule 
my  every  action.  And  I  decided  to  take 
a  tip  from  Ann's  personality — -to  borrow 
her  formula  for  gaiety — to  be  inter- 
ested in  everyone  and  everything. 

"Two  days  ago  Ann  didn't  know 
Bruce  existed — yet  she  was  happy,"  I 
told  myself.  "She  was  happy  because 
she  poured  herself  out  to  everyone  she 
met — on  every  thing." 

I  dressed  carefully  and  then  I  hur- 
ried downstairs.  On  the  way  down,  I 
met  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  for  the  first  time 
I  looked  at  her  and  saw  her  as  a  real 
person.  "What  smells  so  good?"  I  asked. 
"Pancakes,  I'll  bet." 

"I  hope  they'll  be  good.  You  haven't 
been  eating  much  this  week,"  she  an- 
swered looking  at  me  with  a  worried 
pucker  between  her  brows. 

"They'll  be  good  if  you  made  them," 
I  told  her  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
smile  that  lit  her  whole  face. 

Tom  and  Betty  were  in  the  dining- 
room. 

"Hi,"  I  said.  "Do  you  know  that 
you're  the  handsomest  couple  in  the 
northwoods?" 

"It's  blarney  but  we  love  it,"  Tom 
said,    laughing. 

And  I  laughed  at  them  and  joined  A 
Bruce  at  one  side  of  the  table. 

"Hello,"  I  said. 

"Good  morning,  Mary,"  Bruce  said 
vaguely.  And  I  knew  that  he  wasn't 
seeing  me  at  all. 

"Has  Ann  come  down  yet?"  I  asked. 


"Ann's  upstairs  getting  her  tnings,' 
Bruce  answered.  "Ann's  going  to  be 
married  next  week,"  he  said. 

I  wanted  to  reach  out  to  him — to 
comfort  him — but  I  couldn't.  I  knew 
that  Bruce  had  built  some  dreams 
around  Ann. 

Just  then  Ann  came  into  the  room, 
smiling  as  she  always  did. 

"Good  morning,  Mary,"  she  said 
gaily.  And  then  she  came  over  to  me 
and  shook  my  hand  and  looked  deep 
down  into  my  eyes. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  that  I  know  you, 
Mary,"  she   said. 

"I'm  glad,  too,"  I  said  sincerely. 

"Goodbye,  Bruce,"  she  said.  "I've 
had  a  wonderful  time  with  you." 

"Goodbye,  Ann,"  he  said  softly.  That's 
all.  But  his  eyes  said  more,  words 
which  any  woman  might  cherish. 

And  then  in  a  few  minutes  Ann  was 
gone,  and  Bruce  and  I  were  alone 
together.  . 

"I  liked  her  better  than  any  woman 
I've  ever  known,"  I  said. 

"Did  you?"  he  asked  in  surprise. 

"We  had  so  much  in  common,"  I  told 
him.  "We  liked  the  same  books,  the 
same  music,  the  same  people."  I  looked 
into  his  eyes,  and  then  I  added  softly, 
"We  both  liked  you." 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

"You  and  I  like  the  same  things,  too, 
Bruce,"  I  reminded  him.  "The  same 
books — the  same  people.  Ann." 

"Ann,"  he  said  softly,  and  I  know 
that  he  wasn't  seeing  me  now  but  was 
remembering  that  vivid  girl.  "We  both 
liked  Ann."  Then,  he  erased  her  image 
and  looked  at  me — looked  into  me  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long,  long  time. 

"Mary,"  he  said  softly,  "you're  sweet. 
Sometimes,  I've  forgotten — how  sweet." 

And  my  heart  pounded  with  gladness 
because  I  realized  that  through  the 
misty  memory  of  Ann  he  was  seeing 
me  again. 

"No  wonder  you  seemed  to  close  the 
door  on  love,"  he  apologized.  "I've 
been  an  uninteresting  person  to  have 
around."        , 

"I  think  you're  more  interesting  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world,"  I  said 
quickly.  And  I  meant  it. 

"Darling,"  he  whispered.  And  then 
he  kissed  me  very  gently.  It  wasn't  a 
dutiful  kiss — but  it  was  sweet  and 
filled  with  promise  and  meaning. 

And  once  again  tears  welled  up  in 
my  eyes.    But  this  time  they  weren't 
regretful  tears. 
Bruce  kissed  my  tears  away. 

"We  aren't  going  to  cry  any  more, 
are  we?"  he  said. 

"No,  Bruce,"  I  whispered,  "we  aren't 
going  to  cry  any  more."  And  my  heart 
beat  a  glad  little  flutter  of  gratefulness 
to  the  delightful  "other  woman"  in 
Bruce's  life  who  had  pointed  our  way 
to  happiness. 
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You'll  never  worry  about  staying 
sweet  and  dainty  if  you  use  Fresh. 

Fresh,  new  cream  deodorant,  stops 
perspiration  worries  completely. 

Fresh  contains  the  most  effective 
perspiration-stopping  ingredient 
known  to  science. 

Fresh  stays  smooth... never  gritty 
or  sticky. ..doesn't  dry  out. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


"When  you  put  Pepsi-Cola  in  the  picture,  Sam,  you  got  the 
happiest  ending  ever  filmed  in  Hollywood" 


wheel,  Dad,"  Lance  said  as  he  tossed 
our  bags  into  the  car  at  the  curb.  "I'll 
ride  in  the  rumble  with  the  luggage, 
where  I  can  look  at  you  ....  and  Jeri." 

This  was  obviously  Lance's  car.  A 
goony-bird  swung  mournfully  from  the 
rear  view  mirror,  the  spot  light  was 
slanted  crazily  upward,  the  horn  blasted 
the  silence  of  the  little  depot  as  Peter 
inadvertently  touched  the  button  as  he 
climbed  in.  When  he  let  in  the  clutch 
there  was  a  blast  from  the  exhaust  and 
the  car  leaped  away  down  the  road  like 
a  terrified  yellow  cat. 

"Hey  major  .  .  .  suh,"  Lance  was 
calling  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  "how 
about  swapping  a  couple  of  these  war- 
torn  bags  for  mine?  Brand  new  luggage 
is  so  darned  obvious." 

Peter  laughed,  words  clicked  between 
them.  They  had  the  same  clipped  way 
of  speaking,  the  same  gray  eyes,  except 
that  Lance's  were  not  tired,  the  same 
dark  hair  except  that  Peter's  was 
sprinkled  thick  with  gray. 

We  were  swooping  up  a  long  hill,  be- 
tween rows  of  ragged  eucalyptus  trees, 
through  a  wide  gate  in  a  careless  fence 
of  piled  fieldstone.  The  house  had  once 
been  white;  a  bougainvillea  vine  half 
covered  it  now,  and  it  seemed  a  part  of 
the  sprawling  comfortable  hills,  with 
great  wide  window  eyes  looking  down 
into  the  valley  we  had  left. 

A  grinning  Mexican  and  his  wife — 
as  fat  and  happy  as  himself — came  wad- 
dling to  meet  us. 

"This  is  Magda  and  Ham."  Lance  was 
the  one  to  introduce  them. 

Ham,  hat  in  hand,  brown  face  beam- 


Sky  Full  of  Stars 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

ing,  told  me  about  having  been  here 
since  Lance  was  a  ninito.  Magda  made 
little  clucking  sounds  and  the  motions 
which  had  rocked  him  in  her  arms  long 
ago.  But  their  main  concern  was  Peter. 
They  both  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were 
someone  returned  from  death. 

"It  is  very  good,  Sefior,"  Ham  said,  his 
eyes  misted  over.  "We  are  very  happy 
now  again." 

We  went  into  the  house,  and  its  warm 
sprawling  interior  was  like  the  outside 
— wide  windows  framing  pictures  of 
the  valley  and  the  steep  rising  hills 
behind — shabby  pillows  and  books  scat- 
tered everywhere,  couches  with  old  hol- 
lowed places  where  heads  had  rested, 
a  lank  old  bird  dog  who  got  up  from  a 
mat  by  the  hearth  in  the  livingroom 
and  came  to  meet  us  like  a  dignified  old 
gentleman. 

"This  is  Jeri."  Lance  was  talking  to 
the  dog.  "Jeri,  this  is  Comet.  He  and  I 
were  pups  together." 

Peter  was  standing  there  looking  at 
Lance.  He  patted  the  dog  absently, 
while  he  said,  "I  wish  you  had  finished 
school,  son." 

"Forget  it,  Dad,"  Lance  brushed  the 
whole  thing  off  impatiently.  "I  want  to 
go  places,  see  things,  do  stuff.  Someday 
I'll  be  old,  and  then  I'll  be  dead." 

His  eyes  were  following  the  old  dog 
as  he  creaked  back  to  his  mat  on  the 
hearth.  "See  what  I  mean  —  old!" 
Lance  laughed,  but  Peter  wasn't  laugh- 
ing. 

His  eyes  swung  from  Lance  to  me 
and  back  again,  and  suddenly  his  face 
looked  gaunt  and  gray  and  tired. 


Days  slid  by  like  a  'dream.  There 
would  be .  only  thirty  of  them  before 
Peter  had  to  leave  for  Washington  to 
receive  a  medal  and  citation  for  his 
work  in  malaria  control  overseas;  only 
fourteen  of  them  before  Lance  had  to 
go. 

Twenty-five  days  for  Peter;  nine  for 
Lance  .  .  .  Twenty-three  days  for 
Peter;  seven  for  Lance  .  .  .  Twenty-one 
days  for  Peter;  five  for  Lance,  then. 

And  it  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  think — when  I  said  to  myself  thai 
Lance  had  only  five  days  left  with  us — 
that  my  heart  pinched  suddenly  on  the 
thought,  and  I  realized  fully  how  care- 
fully I  had  been  counting  the  days  as 
we  cleaned  out  the  old  pool  and  swam 
in  it,  as  we  rode  through  the  hills  on 
Penny  and  Tally  and  the  new  Ginger, 
bought  for  me. 

Hastily  I  told  myself  that  it  was  just 
that  I  didn't  want  their  time  together- 
Lance's  and  Peter's — to  pass  so  quickly. 
Their  precious  time  together — they'd 
been  separated  so  long  .  .  . 

Down  in  the  canyon,  shooting  at  a 
target  with  Peter  and  Lance,  that  day 
when  there  were  only  five  days  left,  1 
saw  old  bullet  holes  left  in  the  stump 
by  Lance's  first  twenty-two  rifle,  when 
he  was  only  a  youngster.  Yesterday  he 
was  nothing  but  a  child.  Tomorrow? 
Suddenly  I  heard  again  his  voice  say- 
ing I  want  to  go  places,  see  things,  do 
stuff.  Someday  I'll  be  old— see  what 
I  mean? 

That  night,  I  couldn't  sleep.  Finally 
I  got  up,  slid  into  slippers  and  robe 
and  let  myself  out  of  the  house.     The 


moon  was  high;  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain 
was  tipped  with  snow,  but  here  the 
earth  was  warm  and  vibrant  under  my 
feet.  A  soft  wind  breathed  through 
the  branches  of  the  old,  twisted  oak 
tree  at  the  back  of  the  house,  stirring 
the  swing  that  had  been  Lance's  when 
he  was  a  child,  only  a  few  rushing 
years  ago. 

If  I  had  been  here  then,  we  would 
have  swung  there  together  .  .  .  Peter 
pushing  us  high  .  .  . 

There  it  was  then.  Out  in  -the  open. 
The  vague,  half-formed  thing  that  had 
touched  the  periphery  of  my  mind's 
awareness,  that  had  brushed  foggy  fin- 
gers across  my  heart.  If  I  had  been 
here  then,  I  would  have  been  a  little 
girl,  as  Lance  was  a  little  boy.  And 
Peter,  even  then,  would  have  been  a 
man — a  man  old  enough  to  be  my  fa- 
ther. My  mind  clipped  the  thought, 
half -finished,  rejected  it  savagely. 
What  did  it  matter? 

But  it  did.  With  Lance  here,  it  did. 
With  my  awareness  of  him  growing 
with  every  passing  minute,  it  did  mat- 
ter. 

A  great  fear  grew  in  me,  there   in 

the  moonlight.  A  fear  too  dreadful  to 

put  a  name  to.    It  couldn't  be!     It  just 

couldn't    happen!      It    was    only    that 

Lance  and  I  were  both  young.     It  was 

only  that  Lance  and  I  had  grown  up 

,  in  the  same  generation,  spoke  the  same 

Slanguage.      That    was    all    it    was.      It 

'  couldn't  be,  it  couldn't  be  .  .  .  that  I 

was  falling  in  love  with  Lance. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood  like 
that,  as  if  I  were  suddenly  caught  in 
some  crazy  witch's  spell.  It  was  hard 
to  breathe,  and  a  growing  sense  of 
panic  was  spreading  through  me.  Sud- 
denly I  turned  and  stumbled  up  the 
path  and  into  the  house.    I  fled  up  the 


stairs,  as  if  terror  itself,  personified, 
were  at  my  heels.  I  didn't  stop  run- 
ning until  I  bumped  into  the  closed 
door  of  the  room  I  shared  with  Peter, 
and  stood  there  flattened  against  it  in 
the  dark,  shaking  as  if  I  were  having  a 
chill.  And  then,  at  last,  the  shaking 
quieted,  and  I  crept  into  the  room  and 
into  bed,  to  lie  stiffly  on  my  side  of  it, 
as  if  so  much  as  to  touch  Peter — dear, 
wonderful  Peter! — were  to  defile  him. 

The  next  morning,  Peter  and  I  were 
alone  together  in  the  livingroom.  He 
had  been  cleaning  a  gun  and  I  was  try- 
ing to  look  at  the  paper  which  Lance 
had  brought  in  from  town  the  night 
before. 

Suddenly,  Peter  laid  the  gun  down  • 
and  came  across  the  room  to  take  my 
hands  in  both  of  his. 

"Thank  you,  Jeri,"  he  said,  gently. 
"Thank  you  so  very  much." 

"For  what?"  My  heart  felt  squeezed 
tight  as  if  his  hands  were  holding  it, 
instead  of  my  cold  fingers. 

"For  everything,"  he  said  simply, 
burying  his  face  in  my  lifted  palms. 
"For  being  you." 

For  everything?  For  betrayal?  That 
was  what  my  thoughts,  last  night,  had 
been.  A  strange  urgency  made  me 
throw  my  arms  about  him,  cling  to 
him  tightly,  as  if  at  any  moment  he 
might  go  away,  for  good. 

This  was  the  same  urgency,  my  heart 
told  me  suddenly,  that  had  pushed  me 
into  his  arms  that  night  in  the  little 
gravel  courtyard  at  the  Separation 
Center.  The  sweetness,  the  great  kind- 
liness of  him!  And  I,  so  lonely,  yearn- 
ing for  a  home,  for  love — I  had  mar- 
ried a  man  old  enough  to  be  my  father. 
And  now — now,  my  tortured  mind  re- 
peated dully,  I  was,  perhaps,  falling  in 
love  with  his  son! 


I  hated  myself  then.  Not  because  I 
loved  Lance  and  did  not  love  his  fa- 
ther. I  did  love  Peter.  And  the  feel- 
ing I  had  for  Lance  was  too  new,  too 
untried  a  thing  to  be  labeled  love.  Yes, 
I  loved  Peter — but  was  it  the  right 
way?  Was  it  the  way  a  woman  ought 
to  love  the  man  she  has  chosen  to 
marry?  How  could  I  tell,  never  hav- 
ing known  before  the  love  that  a  wom- 
an feels  for  a  man? 

Well,  I  would  have  to  find  out.  I 
would  have  to  decide.  One  thing  stood 
out  above  the  unhappy  confusion  of 
my  thoughts — I  must  go  on,  make 
things  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  Peter 
and  Lance,  until  they  were  gone.  Then 
I  must  decide.  By  then,  I  must  know. 
And,  if  it  were  Lance  I  loved,  I  must 
go,  too.  I  could  find  a  job  in  some 
strange  place,  where  I  would  never 
see  them  again.  I  would  make  my- 
self forget  that  I  had  ever  heard  a 
tired  man  saying,  "Jeri,  I  love  you.  I 
need  you  .  .  .  Thank  you  for  being 
you."  I  would  forget  the  laughter, 
and  the  sweetness  of  it,  that  I  had 
shared   with    a   boy. 

We  went  riding  that  afternoon,  and 
I  had  dropped  behind  as  the  others 
raced  around  a  bend  in  the  road.  Sud- 
den thick  weariness  dragged  at  my 
body  and  I  slid  off  Ginger  and  let  her 
graze  while  I  dropped  to  a  flat  rock 
in  the  shade. 

But  my  solitude  didn't  last  long.  I 
heard  the  beat  of  hoofs  and  saw  Lance 
cutting  toward  me  across  a  field  which 
lay  in  the  bend  of  the  road.  Tally  took 
the  fence  in  a  long,  beautiful  arc  and 
kicked  up  a  cloud  of  dust  as  he  pulled 
up  short  beside  me. 

"Anything  wrong?"  Lance  asked 
anxiously,  as  he  slid  to  the  ground.  • 

I  shook  my  head.  "Just  tired." 


"Wh 


o  says  who  is  -funny 
asks  SONNY  TUFTS 

starring  in  the  Paramount  film  "MISS  SUSIE  SLAGLE'S" 


"If  people  don't  speak  English,  does  that  make 
them  dumb?  Or,  if  they  don't  dress  like  we  do, 
are  they  queer? 

"No  matter  where  they  live  or  what  they  wear 
all  people  understand  mutual  respect  and  will- 
ingness to  help  each  other.  For  the  love  of 
Peace,  let's  try  to  know  our  new  world  neighbors." 
(One  of  a  series  of  messages  presented  by  Fleer's  in  the  interest  of 
better  understanding.) 


FLEER'S  is  the  delicious  candy-coated 
gum,  with  the  extra  peppermint  flavor. 
It's  attractive  to  look  at,  delightful  to 
chew.  Five  cents  for  twelve  flavorful 
fleerlets  that  pop  out  one  at  a  time  from 
the  handy  package.  You'll  like  Fleer's 
...Try  it  today  I 
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Chewing  gum  in  \\s  nicest"  -ferm  [ 

FRANK   H.  FLEER   CORP.,  MAKERS   OF   FINE   CHEWING   GUM  SINCE  1885 
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TODAY. .  .TOMORROW. . .  FOREVER  . .  • 

Will  your  baby  hare  a 

MOVIE  STAR  COMPLEXION? 


.  Claudette  Colbert  with  George  Brent 

and  baby  Michael  Ward  in  a  scene  from  the  International  Picture 

"Tomorrow  Is  Forever" 

YOUR  BABY'S  TOMORROW  depends  on  the  finest  care  from  the  start.  So,  to  help  keep  your 

baby's  skin  lovely,  comfy,  glowing  with  health—smooth  baby's  entire  body 

with  mild,  soothing  Mennen  Antiseptic  Baby  Oil  every  day.  Being  antiseptic,  Mennen 

Baby  Oil  helps  prevent  urine  irritation,  many  rashes,  annoying  chafes  and 

prickles.  Mennen-oiled  babies  smell  so  sweet,  too.  And  most  hospitals,  doctors  and 

nurses  say  that  Mennen  Baby  Oil  is  best.  \es,  to  help  your  baby  have 

a  smooth-as-silk  "movie  star  complexion"  all  over,  have  Mennen  Antiseptic 

Baby  Oil  on  hand  for  baby's  first  day  home. 
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tUmwitt*  aurvey* 


BE  SURE  TO  USE  MENNEN  ANTISEPTIC  BABY  POWDER  to  help  keep  baby's  skin  comfy 
and  healthy.  Super-smooth!  New  scent  makes  baby  smell  sweet.  3  out  of 
4  doctors  say  baby  powder  should  be  antiseptic,  and  MENNEN  is!* 


He  stood  there  looking  down  at  me, 
long  legs  braced  apart,  Tally's  reins 
hooked  over  his  forearm,  hands  push- 
ing into  the  pockets  of  his  levis,  lank 
shoulders  leaning  back  against  the  sky. 

"Look,  Jeri,"  he  said,  while  his  hands 
found  and  lighted  the  cigarette  he'd 
been  searching  for,  "I  may  not  have 
another  chance  to  see  you  alone  be- 
fore I  shove  off.  And  I  want  you  to 
know  .  .  ." 

My  heart  jerked  in  my  breast  and  I 
said  quickly,  "Then  you're  leaving 
sooner  than  you  expected?" 

"That's  right.  Tuesday  morning.  Spe- 
cial orders." 

"That  means  overseas,  of  course. 
Then  you  won't  be  coming  back  here 
for  a  while." 

"That's  right."  He  blew  a  cloud  of 
smoke  toward  the  sky.  "But  it's  O.K. 
now.  I  know  things  are  right  with 
Dad.  That's  what  I  came  home  for, 
really.    I  had  to  be  sure." 

"And  you  are  sure?"  I  heard  my  own 
voice  saying  faintly. 

T  ANCE  snapped  the  cigarette  to  the 
■*-i  dusty  road  and  ground  it  under  with 
his  boot  heel,  "That's  one  of  the  two 
things  I  am  dead  sure  about  in  this 
cock-eyed  world." 

"And  what  is  the  other  one?"  the 
moment  the  words  were  out  of  my 
mouth  I  knew  that  I  shouldn't  have 
asked  that  question. 

Lance  didn't  answer.  He  didn't  need 
to  answer.  The  sudden  anguish  in  his 
eyes  rushed  out  to  meet  mine.  I  pulled 
a  quick  breath  into  my  lungs  and 
couldn't  let  it  out.  It  stayed  there, 
aching  in  my  chest. 

Lance  was  in  love  with  me!  This  was 
the  thing  my  mind  had  been  refusing 
all  these  long  terrible  days,  rushing  up 
to  it  a  thousand  times,  and  stopping, 
as  Tally  refused  a  jump.  Because  I 
couldn't  bear  to  have  it  happen.  Not 
to  Lance,  when  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it. 

He  was  saying,  "Forget  it,  Jeri.  It 
has  happened  to  a  lot  of  better  guys." 

He  meant  ...  he  thought  it  was  only 
himself.    He  didn't  know  that  I  .  .  . 

"The  way  I  see  it,"  he  was  saying 
in  a  taut  voice,  "the  important  thing 
is  to  make  the  whole  deal  come  out 
right  for  Dad." 

"Yes,"  I  heard  my  own  voice  saying 
dully,  "that's  the  important  thing." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  walked  to 
the  place  where  Ginger  was  grazing. 
I  watched  numbly  while  he  picked  up 
her  dragging  reins  and  brought  her 
back  to  me  ...  a  tall  lank  kid  in  dusty 
levis  and  an  old  plaid  shirt,  moving 
swift  and  sure  against  the  wide  blue 
sky. 

Lance  loved  me!  Sudden  tears  stung 
my  eyes,  blurring  the  blue  sky  behind 
him,  as  I  pulled  myself  wearily  up  on 
Ginger,  and  turned  her  head  to  the 
trail. 

Peter  sat  his  horse  in  the  shade  of 
an  old  gnarled  tree,  waiting  for  us.  As 
we  rode  up  he  lifted  a  hand  and 
smiled. 

"See  what  I  mean?"  Lance  was  say- 
ing quietly  beside  me,  "You've  given 
him  a  new  lease  on  life,  something  he 
can  tie  to  and  believe  in.  Just  forget 
everything  else  that's  happened,  and 
take  it  from  here,  will  you,  Jeri?  I'm 
not  very  good  at  putting  stuff  like  this 
into  words,  but  .  .  .  well,  just  don't  let 
him  lose  it  again.  He's  a  very  great 
guy,  and  he's  had  a  rough  time." 

We  took  Lance  to  the  depot  in  the 
dusty  yellow  car  with  the  goony-bird 
swinging  disconsolately  from  the  rear 
view  mirror.  Peter  drove.  Lance  sat 
with    a    long   arm   thrown   across   my 


shoulders  and  the  back  of  the  seat,  his 
brown  hand  just  touching  Peter's 
shoulder. 

The  train  had  been  called  as  we 
arrived.  Lance  had  managed  that  when 
he  phoned  the  depot  at  the  last  min- 
ute and  said,  "We've  got  plenty  of 
time.  Let's  don't  be  in  such  a  sweat. 
No  use  fooling  around  a  depot  waiting 
for  a  train." 

He  managed,  too,  to  keep  the  con- 
versation going  until  the  last  moment 
before  he  boarded  the  train.  He  was 
saying  something  about  Peter's  war- 
torn  bags  already  having  pegged  him 
as  a  veteran  in  the  eyes  of  the  red-cap. 
Then  suddenly  he  said,  "Well,  here 
goes  nothing,"  the  way  he  always 
grinned  and  said  it  before  he  dived 
from  the  high  board  into  the  old  pool 
at  Varney  Acres. 

Peter  and  I  both  put  out  our  hands 
at  the  same  time.  Lance  gripped 
Peter's  with  his  right,  and  with  his 
left  pulled  mine  up  flat  against  his 
chest,  and  held  it  there. 

"Have  fun,  you  two,"  he  said,  "And 
be   happy,   will  you?" 

With  that  he  wheeled  abruptly  and 
swung  up  the  train  steps,  disappearing 
within  the  dark  vestibule  without  turn- 
ing to  look  back.  The  moving  train 
rolled  past  and  left  me  standing  there 
staring  at  a  blur  of  freight  sheds  across 
the  empty  track. 

"He's  gone,"  I  heard  myself  crying. 
"He's  gone!  And  I  didn't  even  tell 
him.  ..." 

Peter  loomed  between  me  and  a 
moving  baggage  truck  that  lumbered 
past.  His  eyes  were  suddenly  searching 
my  face,  and  his  jaws  had  that  gaunt 
sharpened  look. 

"He'll  be  back,"  he  said  evenly.  "You 
can  tell  him  then  .  .  ." 

J  TURNED  and  walked  blindly  back 
■*■  to  the  car,  stumbling  down  the  plat- 
form steps,  feeling  Peter's  quick  arm 
catching  me.  I  slid  into  the  seat  where 
Lance  had  sat  with  his  long  arm  flung 
across  my  shoulders,  his  hand  just 
touching   Peter's. 

The  grind  of  the  starter  was  a  gay 
hideous  jarring  inside  my  body  and 
the  wheels  that  carried  us  back  to 
Varney  Acres  seemed  to  be  running 
heavily  over  my  heart. 

Into  the  sick  confusion  of  it  Peter's 
voice  was  saying,  "I'm  flying  to  Wash-, 
ington  this  afternoon,  Jeri." 

It  was  like  a  sudden  slap,  bringing 
me  back  from  hysteria  to  sudden 
reality. 

"But  ...  I  thought  you  weren't  leav- 
ing until  the  first!" 

"Change  in  plans,"  he  told  me,  still 
with  that  tight  look  around  his  jaws. 
"I  want  to  get  this  medal  business  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible.  I  always  did 
hate  polished  brass  and  speeches.  I 
think  I  may  ask  for  re  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off.  We  wjre  turning  in 
the  drive,  winding  up  between  the  rows 
of  ragged  eucalyptus,  through  the  open 
gate  in  the  careless  fence  of  gray  field- 
stone.  Lance  had  told  me  how  he  and 
his  Dad  had  piled  the  stones  .  .  . 

"A  fence  to  last  a  thousand  years," 
he  had  laughed.  "A  stone  for  every 
Varney,  past,  present,  and  future  .  .  ." 

And  now,  in  the  car  seat  beside  me, 
Peter  was  echoing  his  words.  It  had 
become  a  sort  of  crazy  ritual  with  them 
to  repeat  it  as  they  entered  the  gate, 
"A  stone  for  every  Varney  .  .  .  past, 
present,  and  future." 

But  now  Peter  didn't  laugh.  His  face 
was  grim,  as  it  had  been  at  the  depot. 

We  went  into  the  house.   Peter  went 

,  at  once  to  our  room  to  pack.   I  helped 

Magda   with   the   lunch.    When   I   told 


Va/erie's  8oss  led  her 
quite  a  mad  chase 


-  8uf  GAYLA  H0LO-B08S 
fcept  her  hair-do  in  place! 


•  Invisible  heads,  rounded-for-safety  ends, 
long-lasting,  springy  action  make  Gayla 
Hold-Bob  pins  America's  favorite  brand. 
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DRESS   BY  CHAPMAN 


It's  Hard  To  Tell  the  age  of  anyone 
whose  skin  is  so  beautiful.  For  isn't  it  true 
that  it's  the  appearance  of  your  skin  that 
"dates"  you? 

No  matter  how  lovely  your  skin  is  today, 
take  the  advice  of  many  beauty  experts  and 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  your  skin 
retains  the  natural  moisture  which  gives  it 
that  peach-bloom  glow  of  youth. 

Protect  the  natural  moisture  of  your  skin 
by  guarding  against  the  things  which  dry 


<^S«^   &2e&2>V—A  uonderful  make-up  basu 
thai  vanishes  smoothly  into  the  skin,  leaving  com- 
plexion satiny  and  daintily  scented.  Let  it  act  as  you 
sleep!  This  fine,  lightly-textured  skin  cream  contains 
"cholesterol".  Helps  keep  skin  soft  and  supple, 
neutralizes  any  excess  acid  accumulations 
in  outer  pore  openings,  guards  vital 
skin  moisture.  60(,  plus  lax. 
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out  the  skin:  Neglect  of  proper  skin  care 
and  too  much  exposure  to  winter's  blustery 
winds  and  summer's  hot,  drying  sun. 

Choose  Your  Creams  Carefully.  Not  neces- 
sarily the  most  expensive  but  creams  that 
will  do  something  for  your  skin.  Try  the 
two  creams  that  bear  the  proud  name  of 
Chas.  H.  Phillips. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  Skin  Cream. 
Contains  "cholesterol"  ...  a  special  in- 
gredient that  protects  against  loss  of  nat- 
ural skin  moisture.  Also  soothing,  soften- 
ing oils  that  assist  in  keeping  skin  smooth 
and  supple. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  Cleansing 
Cream.  Especially  prepared  to  remove 
make-up,  surface  dirt  and  accumulations 
from  outer  pore  openings. 

Both  creams  contain  genuine  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia. 

Phillips' 

MILK     OF    MAGNESIA     CREAMS 


e&eUZtTfr — A  light,  daintily, 
scented  cleansing  cream  that  tissues  off  easily. 
Liquo£<s  as  you  smooth  it  on  your  skin.  Leaves 
your  complexion  looking  dewy-fresh  and 
tparklin'gjy  clean.  60i,  plus  tax. 


her  that  Peter  was  leaving  earlier  than 
expected,  she  clacked  her  tongue  sadly 
and  said,  "Oh,  too  bad!"  Then  her 
brown  eyes  danced  and  she  said,  "But 
he  be  coming  back  maybe  manana." 
She  leaned  close  to  me  and  said  slyly, 
"Someday  pretty  soon  now  you  having 
little  one  for  Magda  to  rock,  si?" 

I  turned  away  from  her,  my  heart 
beating,  sick  and  slow,  in  my  breast. 
A  fence  to  last  a  thousand  years.  A 
stone  for  every  Varney  .  .  .  past,  present 
and  future  .  .  . 

Peter  was  coming  down  the  stairs, 
dumping  his  bags  near  the  front  door, 
coming  quickly  into  the  livingroom 
where  Magda  had  set  a  small  table  by 
the  hearth.  The  sun  was  warm  and 
bright  outside,  but  here,  in  the  cool 
of  the  house,  a  little  licking  flame  in 
the  logs  felt  good. 

Peter  was  coming  toward  me,  grip- 
ping my  hands  in  his  own.  He  was 
saying,  "Take  care  of  things  here,  Jeri. 
Nothing  must  happen  to  this  old  place. 
It's  .  .  .  symbolic,  shall  we  say,  of  all 
the  Varney  dreams.  All  I  want  is  for 
things  to  be  right,  here,  for  Lance,  and 
for  his  children.  .  .  ." 

Right  for.  Lance!  And  only  yester- 
day Lance  had  said,  with  almost  the 
same  inflection  in  his  voice,  The  way 
I  see  it,  the  important  thing  is  for  the 
whole  deal  to  come  out  right  for  Dad. 

"He's  a  great  kid,  Jeri,"  Peter  was 
saying.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  gum  things 
up  for  him  .  .  .  again." 

I  closed  my  eyes  tight  and  heard 
Lance's  voice  saying,'  He's  a  very  great 
guy  .  .  .  and  he's  had  a  rough  time. 

I  turned  to  the  table  quickly,  slid 
into  my  chair,  fumbled  with  the  coffee 
cups.  The  room  seemed  filled  with  both 
their  voices,  speaking  the  same 
thoughts,  echoing  against  the  walls  of 
the  old  livingroom,  coming  back  to  me 
even  in  the  crackling  of  the  flames  as 
I  turned  sick  guilty  eyes  to  the  fire. 
If  only  they  were  not  such  wonderful 
people,  both  of  them.  If  only  they 
didn't  mean  so  much  to  each  other! 
If  only  it  were  not  so  impossible  to 
hurt  one  without  hurting  the  other  .  .  . 

Peter  was  saying,  across  the  little 
table,  "I  made  a  bad  mess  of  things, 
Jeri.  Closed  down  my  office,  shipped 
Lance  off  to  school,  left  him  holding 
the  bag  when  I  left.  But  it's  not  going 
to  happen  again.  When  he  comes  back, 
things  are  going  to  be  right  again,  for 
him.   I'm  going  to  see  to  that." 

He  was  saying,  "So  don't  worry  about 
Lance.  I've  got  everything  under  con- 
trol, now.  You  picked  up  my  life,  Jeri, 


MAY  RADIO  MIRROR 

ON  SALE 

Friday,  April  12th 

Transportation  difficulties  are 
still  a  problem,  and  we  find 
that  it  helps  lighten  the  burden 
if  RADIO  MIRROR  goes  on 
the  newsstands  each  month  at 
a  slightly  later  date.  RADIO 
MIRROR  for  May  will  go  on 
sale  Friday,  April  12th.  Sub- 
scription copies  are  mailed  on 
time,  but  they  may  reach  you  a 
little  late,  too.  It's  unavoidable 
— please  be  patient! 


and  dusted  it  off,  and  gave  it  back  to 
me  .  .  ." 

At  the  airport  he  held  me  away  from 
him,  after  he'd  kissed  me  goodbye, 
gripping  my  shoulders,  looking  down 
into  my  face  with  a  strange  hunger  in 
his  gray  eyes.  Then  he  turned  and 
strode  away  through  the  crowd.  On 
the  steps  of  the  runway  he  paused 
and  looked  back  and  lifted  his  hand  in 
a  little  salute  to  me.  Just  before  he 
disappeared  through  the  plane  door  I 
saw  him  put  a  long  hand  to  his  fore- 
head and  draw  it  suddenly  down  over 
his  eyes. 

The  days  passed  and  there  was  no 
word  from  Peter  except  what  I  read 
in  the  papers  .  .  .  his  picture  with  a 
group  of  other  officers.  I  read  every 
word  hungrily,  clipped  the  picture  .  .  . 
Peter  shaking  hands  with  the  Presi- 
dent.  But  why  didn't  he  write  to  me? 

TOLD  myself  that  he  was  busy,  that 
■*■  I  would  find  a  letter  in  the  mailbox 
tomorrow.  Tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 
A  postcard  from  Lance  saying,  "Well, 
here  I  am  in  Oahu.  Nothing  but  grass 
skirts  and  hibiscus  blossoms,  and  a 
forty-eight  hour  pass,  fresh  off  the  boat. 
Nice  going,  Varney.  That's  organiza- 
tion!" 

Not  one  word  from  Peter.  Nothing. 
Perhaps  he  had  become  ill  immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony  at'  the  White 
House.  Perhaps  he  was  in  a  hospital 
somewhere.  Perhaps  there  had  been  an 
accident. .  But  logic  brushed  aside  these 
foolish  conjectures.  If  anything  had 
happened  to  Peter  I  would  have  been 
notified.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  mail  service,  his  letters  could  not 
have  gone  astray.  He  just  ...  hadn't 
written  to  me,  that  was  all! 

But  why?  Why?  After  a  while  I 
couldn't  sleep.  I  couldn't  eat.  I  began 
to  remember  things  Peter  had  said  just 
before  he  left  in  such  a  hurry,  nearly  a 
week  before  his  furlough  ended.  That 
day  after  Lance  -left  on  the  train  and 
I  cried,  "He's  gone,  and  I  didn't  even 
tell  him  .  .  ."  Peter  had  said,  with  that 
grim  look,  "Lance  will  be  coming  back. 
You  can  tell  him  then."  It  was  right 
after  that,  wasn't  it,  that  he  decided  so 
suddenly  to  fly  to  Washington  instead 
of  waiting  .  .  .  ? 

I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
in  the  magazine  I  was  trying  to  read, 
and  heard  Peter's  deep  voice  saying, 
.  .  .  when  Lance  comes  back,  things  are 
going  to  be  right  for  him.  .  .  .  I'm  going 
to  see  that  they  are. 

Did  he  mean  .  .  .  ? 

I  tramped  the  hills,  remembering  the 
sudden  tension  in  his  arm  at  the  air- 
port, his  hands  gripping  my  shoulders, 
the  way  he  looked — as  if  he  were  never 
going  to  see  me  again.  Did  it  mean 
that  he  had  guessed  .  .  .  about  Lance 
and  me?  Could  it  be  that  he  was  just 
walking  out  of  bur  lives,  thinking  that 
this  was  the  only  way  to  make  things 
right   for  Lance?    For  me? 

Suddenly  I  was  down  in  the  canyon, 
walking,  twisting  my  hands  together, 
bumping  into  the  old  target  stump, 
blinded  by  a  hot  flood  of  tears. 

"Oh,  Pete,  darling!  Peter!  It's  you 
I  want!"  I  stood  there  by  the  old  stump, 
listening  to  my  own  voice,  astonished 
at  what  I  was  saying  aloud,  over  and 
over  in  a  crazy  heartbroken  cry. 

It  was  true!  All  the  long  lonely  days 
it  had  been  Peter  I  longed  for.  I  had 
laughed  at  the  postcard  from  Lance  and 
put  it  aside  to  search  the  dark  farthest 
corners  of  the  old  mailbox  again,  think- 
ing there  might  be  a  letter  from  Peter. 
The  house  had  been  a  tomb  without 
him,  lonely  rooms  I  walked  through, 
longing  for  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
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Our  Thrilling   First  Anniversary" 


"When  Dick  came  home  with  or- 
chids, I  was  glad  I  was  using  the 
same  brand  lipstick  that  I  wore  on 
our  first  date  . .  Don  Juan.  Its  stay  on 
qualities  were  put  to  an  even  sweeter 
test  a  year  after  our  marriage. 

"My  lips  survived  our  anniver- 
sary . . .  because  I  applied  Don  Juan 


For  the  ultimate  in  beauty 
...  a  really  lovely  com- 
plexion ...  get  Don  Juan 
matching  powder,  rouge 
and  cake  make-up.  Sold 
in  Canada,  too. 


Lipstick  as  directed.  And  if  you  do 
that,  Don  Juan  will  stay  on  .  .  .  your 
lips  stay  lovely  ...  no  matter  how 
enthusiastic  your  man  may  be. 

"Don  Juan  Lipstick  is  smoothly 
applied,  is  not  drying  or  smeary, 
and  stays  on  when  you  eat,  drink 
or  kiss.  Use  Don  Juan  and  see!" 


THE  LIPSTICK 
THAT  STAYS  ON 


In  Style  Shades 
Try  new  Medium  Red,  a 
true  red,  flattering,  youth- 
ful looking,  or  Raspberry, 
darker,  exciting.  Other 
shades,  too. 
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BORDERLINE  ANEMIA 

deprives  a  girl  of  glamour  .  •  •  and  datesl 


Medical  Science  says:  Thousands  who  have  pale  faces — whose 
strength  is  at  low  ebb  —  may  have  a  blood  deficiency. 


SO  many  girls  are  "too  tired"  to  keep 
up  with  the  crowd— watch  romance 
pass  them  by  because  they  haven't  the 
energy  to  make  them  attractive! 

Yes,  girls  who  are  often  fatigued  and 
colorless  may  find  that  a  blood  defi- 
ciency is  cheating  them  of  beauty  and 
sparkle.  And  medical  studies  of  large 
population  groups  reveal  that  up  to 
68%  of  women— countless  men— have 
a  Borderline  Anemia,  resulting  from  a 
ferro-nutritional  blood  deficiency. 

'  If  s  your  blood  that  releases  energy 
to  every  muscle  and  fibre.  Your  blood 
is  the  supply  line  of  your  pep.  If  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  your  blood— if  the 
red  blood  cells  aren't  big  and  healthy 
enough— you  can't  feel  alert,  "alive." 

You  can't  have  full  health  and 
energy  if  you  have  Borderline  Anemia. 
Borderline  Anemia  means  that  your 
red  blood  cells  are  below-par. 

Build  up  your  Energy 

by  Building  up  your  Blood 

Continuing  tiredness,  listlessness  and 
pallor  may,  of  course,  be  brought  about 


by  other  conditions,  so  you  should  con- 
sult your  physician  regularly. 

But  when  you  have  a  Borderline 
Anemia,  when  you  envy  others  their 
vitality  and  glowing  good  looks,  take 
Ironized  Yeast.  When  all  you  need  is 
healthier  red  blood  cells  — Ironized 
Yeast  helps  build  up  blood  and  energy. 


"BORDERLINE  ANEMIA 

—  a  ferro-nutritional  deficiency 

of  the  blood  —  can  cause 

TIREDNESS  •  LISTLESSNESS  •  PALLOR 


Energy-BulldlngBlood.  This 
is  a  microscopic  view  of 
blood  rich  in  energy  ele- 
ments. Here  are  big, 
plentiful  red  cells  that 
release  energy  to  every 
muscle,  limb,  tissue. 


Borderline  Anemia.  Thou- 
sands have  blood  like 
this;  never  know  it. 
Cells  are  puny,  irregu- 
lar. Blood  like  this  can't 
generate  the  energy  you 
need  to  feel  and  look 
your  best. 


Ironized  Yeast 
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touch  of  his  hand.  And  I  had  told  my- 
self in  bitter  self -accusation  that  I  had 
married  him  because  I  was  hungry  for 
a  home! 

I  flattened  my  palms  against  the  old 
target  stump,  pushing  them  tight, 
standing  there  in  a  shaft  of  late  sun- 
shine which  slanted  into  the  canyon, 
remembering  the  sound  of  his  voice 
when  he  said,  ;  .  .  you  picked  up  my 
life,  Jeri,  and  dusted  it  off  and  gave 
it  back  to  me  .  .  . 

I  turned  and  began  to  climb  out  of 
the  canyon,  stumbling  over  rocks  and 
roots  in  my  haste,  saying  savagely,  over" 
and  over,  "So  you  picked  up  his  life,  and 
dusted  it  off  .  .  .  and  then  you  dropped 
it  back  in  the  dust  again.  You  fool! 
You  blind  idiot!" 

I  didn't  even  go  into  the  house.  The 
phone  was  ringing,  but  I  didn't  even 
stop  to  answer  it.  Without  even  brush- 
ing the  dust  off  my  shoes,  I  caught  up 
the  extra  car  key  from  the  hook  in 
the  garage  where  we  always  kept  it. 
I  was  driving  down  the  road  toward 
the  town,  trying  to  think  of  words. 
What  did  one  say  in  a  telegram  in- 
tended to  pour  your  miserable  aching 
heart  right  into  the  hand  of  the  person 
you  loved,  who  was  three  thousand 
miles   away? 


¥  PULLED  up  with  a  jerk  outside  the 
*  station,  and  stumbled  into  the  tele- 
graph office.  My  hands  were  shaking  so 
I  could  hardly  write  on  the  impersonal 
blank  on  the  desk:  "Peter,  I  love  you. 
I  need  you.  Peter,  please  come 
home.  .  .  ." 

"Miz  Varney?"  a  voice  spoke  at  my 
elbow.  I  looked  up  through  the  haze 
of  my  thoughts  and  saw  the  old  station 
master  standing  there  squinting  at  me 
through  his  glasses. 

"I  just  been  tryin'  to  get  your  place. 
Couldn't  raise  no  one  on  the  phone. 
Had  a  telegram  for  you,  but  I  guess 
you've  heard  it  all  by  now.  But  don't 
you  go  losin'  hope  this  early.  They'll 
find  him  yet." 

"Find  him?"  I  said  vaguely,  my  mind 
still  upon  the  telegram  I  had  been  try- 
ing to  compose  for  Peter. 

"Yep,  they  may,"  the  old  man  was 
saying.  "I  knowed  of  a  plane  once 
went  down  in  them  same  hills,  easy  as 
a  pigeon,  and  no  one  was  killed  but  the 
pilot." 

I  was  on  my  feet  now,  staring  at  him, 
"A  plane?  What  are  you  trying  to 
tell  me?" 

"You  ain't  heard?"  he  exclaimed.  "It's 
been  comin'  in  on  the  radio  all  after- 
noon .  .  .  right  here's  the  telegram  from 
the  Airways.  I  was  just  gonna  find  a 
boy  to  send  it  out  to  ye.  Couldn't  raise 
nobody  on  the  phone.  That  plane  the 
Doc  was  on,  headin'  fer  home,  went 
down  somewhere  near  Strawberry 
Peak.  They  just  got  through  callin'  the 
airport  for  a  bearing,  on  account  of  the 
storm  was  closin'  in  up  there.  That's 
the  last  they  heard  of  'em.  But  don't 
you  worry  now.  They  got  search  planes 
and  ground  patrols  out  scourin'  the 
hills  a'ready." 

I  was  reading  the  impersonal  black 
letters  of  the  message  from  the  Air- 
ways. I  was  crushing  it  into  my 
clenched  hand  along  with  the  message 
I  had  been  trying  to  write  to  Peter, 
"I  love  you  ...  I  need  you.  Peter, 
please  come  home  .  .  ."  Oh,  God!  Bring 
him'  back  safe.  He's  the  only  one  I 
love.  Tell  him.  God!  Make  him  know 
.  .  .  somehow. 

All   that  night,   and   the   two   nights 
following,    I    tramped 
floor,   waiting   by   the 
toes    curled   under   in 


the    livingroom 
radio   until   my 
my   slippers.     I 
answered  the  phone  a  thousand  times, 


,1  think,  but  it  was  always  someone  in 
r  the  town,  some  friend  or  patient  of 
Peter's,  voices  edged  with  anxiety  and 
pain. 

When  I  thought  I  could  bear  the 
waiting  no  longer,  the  news  came 
through,  over  the  radio  first,  then  the 
telegram  from  the  Airways.  A  rescue 
crew  had  broken  through  the  drifts  of 
the  sudden  storm,  had  found  the  miss- 
ing plane,  first  spotted  by  a  searcher 
in  the  air.  Peter  had  somehow  man- 
aged to  build  a  shelter  for  the  three 
survivors,  using  pieces  of  wreckage  to 
shield  them  from  .the  snow,  his  skill 
to  keep  them  alive. 

I  was  there  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
Strawberry  Peak  when  they  brought 
them  out.  Perhaps  Peter  rode  part  way 
on  a  stretcher,  but  whenH  first  saw 
him  he  was  walking,  stumbling  toward 
me  down  the  mountain  path,  his  hag- 
gard eyes  seeing  no  one  else,  his  face 
as  thin  and  white  as  a  bleached  bone 
in  the  firelight. 

'T'HE  men  threw  more  logs  on  the  fire, 
-1-  surrounded  Peter,  then  quietly  faded 
into  the  shadows,  leaving  us  alone. 

"Oh,  darling!"  I  was  sobbing.  "It's 
been  so  long.  You  didn't  even  write  .. ." 

"My  letters  never  get  farther  than 
the  nearest  wastebasket,"  he  said.  "The 
Varneys  seem  to  have  an  awful  time 
putting  things  into  words.  Any  news 
from  Lance?" 

"One  postcard."  I  could  laugh  now, 
"Hawaii  .  .  .  grass  skirts  .  .  .  forty-eight 
hour  pass,  fresh  off  the  boat  .  .  ." 

"Running  true  to  form,"  Peter 
shrugged,  laughed  and  caught  me  close, 
pushing  his  face  down  into  my  hair. 
He  was  saying,  "I  got  my  release  from 
the  Army.  I  was  a  little  uncertain  about 
it  when  I  left  here.  It  took  a  little 
fancy  talking,  as  I  knew  it  would.  They 
wanted  me  to  stay  in,  but  I  told  them 
I  had  to  get  back  to  work,  that  people 
in  my  old  home  town  were  clamoring 
for  me  to  re-open  my  office  .  .  .  I  hope!" 
he  grinned  wryly. 

"You  mean  .  .  .  that's  the  reason  you 
barged     off     before     your     furlough 
ended?" 

"That's  right.  I  needed  a  little  extra 
time  in  Washington  ..."     • 

It  was  too  good  to  be  true.  I  said 
faintly,  "Peter,  you  mean  you  didn't 
think  .  .  .  you  never  doubted  ...  I 
mean,  you  didn't  .  .  ." 

He  was  tilting  my  chin  up  in  a  hand 
that  hadn't  been  washed  for  three  ter- 
rible days,  a  big,  dirty,  half-frozen, 
wonderful  hand.  He  was  crushing  his 
mouth  down  over  mine.  .  .  .  And  I  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  think  that  may- 
be years  could  make  a  difference  be- 
tween two  people  who  were  so  right 
for  each  other! 

After  a  while  Peter  said,  "What  were 
you  saying?" 

"Nothing,"  I  told  him  dreamily,  "I 
.  .  .  I've  forgotten  .  .  ." 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  the  sky 
above  the  big  wooly  hump  of  his  shoul- 
der.  The  storm  was  over  and  a  million 
million   stars   were   blazing   above   the 
mountain  peak,  above  the  valley  where 
Varney  Acres  would  be  waiting  in  the 
night  for  our  return,  where  we  would 
1  be   going   now,   to   live   there   forever, 
keeping   it   secure   for   Lance   and   his 
children  on  that  far-off  day  when  he 
would  really  fall  in  love  and  bring  her 
home  .  .  .  keeping  it  for  our  chldren, 
too.   Peter's  and  mine.   "A  fence  to  last 
,  a  thousand  years  ...  a  stone  for  every 
i  Varney,  past,  present,  and  future  .  .  ." 

Strange  miracle — that  in  a  world  of 
hurrying  people,  vast  and  crowded  as 
a  sky  full  of  stars,  I  had  found  Peter, 
the  only  special  right  one  for  me! 
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THAN  YOU  CAN  POWDER  YOUR  NOSE 


Something  new  has  happened  to  deodorants  . . . 
a  super-fast  cream  deodorant  that  stops  perspiration  troubles 
faster  than  you  can  powder  your  nose. 

Try  new  ODORONO  Cream  Deodorant  today— works  better 
because  it  contains  science's  most  effective  perspiration  stopper. 

Affords  many  other  greatly  needed  blessings  too— really 
protects  up  to  3  days.  Will  not  irritate  your  skin  or 
harm  fine  fabrics  ...  or  turn  gritty  in  the  jar. 

It's  excitingly  different.  It's  the  wonderful,  new  super-fast 
ODORONO  Cream  Deodorant. 

NEW,  Superfast 


ODORO-DO 

CREAM  DEODORANT 

39l  Also  59-'  and  10'*  Plus  Federal  Tax 

ODORONO  ICE  is  back  from  the  wars ...  39^ 
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Everyone  Was  Listening 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


Be  a  DesiSner  of  Jtnvau  JaAfuonA' 


Fascinating  field.  Originate  your  own  distinctive 
clothes.  Our  basic  training  provides  excellent 
starting  point  for  career.  Learn  at  home — spare 

time.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  today. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF   DRESS  DESIGN 

1315  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  1384.  Chicago  S,  III. 
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New  Shampoo  Made  Specially 

For  Blondes  Washes  Hair 

Shades  Lighter  SAFELY 

Made  specially  for  blondes,  this  new  shampoo 
helps  keep  light  hair  from  darkening— bright- 
ens faded  hair.  Called  Blondex,  its  rich  cleans- 
ing lather  instantly  removes  the  dingy  film 
that  makes  hair  dark,  old-looking.  Takes  only 
1 1  minutes  at  home.  Gives  hair  lustrous  high- 
lights. Safe  for  children.  Get  Blondex  at  10c, 
drug  and  department  stores. 


writer,  and  began  to  copy  the  report. 
As  her  fingers  went  about  their  accus- 
tomed work  and  the  typed  words  be- 
gan to  appear  in  their  proper  places, 
her  mind  gradually  relaxed.  She 
worked  hard  until  noon,  then  closed 
up  her  desk  and  started  up  the  hill. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  house, 
she  had  decided  not  to  let  the  incident 
upset  her.  Mrs.  Hunter  met  her  at  the 
door  with  a  gracious  smile,  saying,  "I 
do  hope  you  won't  think  I'm  an  inter- 
fering old  lady,  dear.  But  I  did  so 
want  to  come  this  afternoon,  and  I 
was  sure  Mr.  Bronger  wouldn't  mind, 
if  I  explained  it  to  him." 

Nancy  smiled  back  at  her  and  went 
upstairs,  to  change  her  clothes.  They 
spent  a  "pleasant  afternoon  in  Middle- 
town,  and  when  they  got  home  that 
evening,  Mrs.  Hunter  cooked  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  for  the  two  of  them. 
She  was  in  good  spirits — rather  trium- 
phantly good  spirits,  Nancy  thought, 
but  she  followed  the  older  woman's 
lead  and  refrained  from  any  mention 
of  that  morning's  telephone  call.  The 
next  day  she  arrived  at  the  office  an 
hour  ahead  of  time. 

DURING  the  weeks  that  followed, 
Nancy  worked  hard.  She  put  in  a 
full  day  at  her  office  and  filled  her  eve- 
nings with  outside  work — the  Red  Cross, 
bond  drives,  first  aid  classes — anything 
to  keep  her  busy.  On  weekends  she 
went  with  Mrs.  Hunter  to  the  big  kitch- 
en and  learned  how  to  cook  the  de- 
licious foods  that  were  Mrs.  Hunter's 
specialty.  There  was  just  one  difficult 
afternoon  during  these  weeks.  That 
was  when  Mrs.  Hunter  casually  men- 
tioned that  she  thought  of  having  the 
west  wing  of  the  house  redone  so  that 
it  would  be  fresh  and  new  for  Johnny 
and  Nancy  after  Johnny  came  home. 

"But,  mother,"  Nancy  protested,  "we 
had  planned  to  get  a  little  place  in 
town  of  our  own — probably  the  same 
one  we  had  before — until  Johnny  gets 
started  at  something  he  really  wants 
to  do.  Then  maybe  we  can  move  into 
a  larger  one.  But  we  wouldn't  dream 
of  coming  in  here  with  you." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter.  "This 
is  a  big  house  and  there's  plenty  of 
room  for  all  of  us.  And  John  needn't 
feel  that  he  must  start  working  im- 
mediately. I  have  enough  money  so 
that  my  only  son  won't  have  to  take 
the  first  position  that  offers  him  a  liv- 
ing wage." 

Nancy  sighed.  "It  isn't  that,  mother. 
But  I  know  he'd  feel  better  if  he  were 
on  his  own.  He's  not  a  little  boy  any 
more,  you  know,  and  he's  anxious  to 
make  his  own  way  in  life.  All  his 
letters  say  that." 

"I  think  I've  known  my  son  a  few 
years  longer  than  you  have,  my  dear," 
Mrs.  Hunter  said  a  little  testily,  "and 
I'm  sure  he  would  have  spoken  about 
it  to  me  if  he  had  any  intentions  of 
living  anywhere  but  here  when  he 
comes  home." 

"Well,"  Nancy  kept  on  bravely, 
"we've  often  talked  about  it,  and  we 
both  feel  that  young  people  should 
live  by  themselves — especially  when 
they're  just  starting  out.  It  isn't  that 
we  don't  want  to  live  with  you,  mother. 
It's  just  that  we  want  to  be  fair  to 
ourselves  and  our  marriage." 

Mrs.  Hunter  sniffed.  "I  think  you've 
been  reading  too  many  books,  young 
lady.  Well,  we'll  see  about  this  when 
John  comes  home." 


"Yes,"  agreed  Nancy,  almost  too 
quickly,  "we'll  wait  and  see  what 
Johnny  says." 

Nancy  didn't  write  to  Johnny  about 
his  mother's  ideas  for  their  future. 
She  knew  well  enough  what  his  ideas 
were,  and  she  didn't  want  him  to 
worry  about  any  differences  of  opinion 
between  his  wife  and  his  mother.  Her 
duty  to  him,  she  felt,  was  to  keep  his 
mind  free  and  comfortable  about  the 
two   women  he   had   left   behind  him. 

One  of  his  letters  in  particular  made 
her  sure  that  she  had  best  keep  silent 
on  the  matter  for  the  time  being. 

"...  I  can't  describe  some  of  the 
things  I've  been  seeing  and  doing,  dear- 
est, and  I  won't  be  able  to  probably 
until  I'm  talking  right  to  you  again, 
until  you're  really  there  beside  me. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  makes  me  the 
nearest  I  can  get  to  feeling  happy,  right 
now,  just  knowing  that  you,  at  least, 
are  safe  and  well,  and  with  someone 
who  cares  about  you  so  that  you  don't 
have  that  awful  alone  feeling  .  .  ." 

It  was  this  letter  that  Nancy  wept 
over,  and  kept  in  her  purse,  and  thought 
about  at  odd  moments  with  an  ache  in 
her  throat.  If  there  were  only  some- 
thing she  could  do  for  Johnny,  some- 
thing to  ease  his  "awful  alone  feeling," 
.but  she  could  do  nothing  except  to  give 
him  the  assurance  that  everything  at 
home  was  under  control.  He  was  hav- 
ing a  hard  enough  time  over  there 
without  having  to  hear  tales  of  discord 
and  unpleasantness  at  home. 

But  there  was  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cord, there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Per- 
haps Nancy  was  working  too  hard. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Hunter  wasn't  working 
hard  enough.  At  any  rate,  no  matter 
how  Nancy  tried,  she  couldn't  seem  to 
avoid  those  topics  of  conversation  with 
her  mother-in-law  which  inevitably 
i  led  to  differences  of  opinion  or,  at  best, 
to  guarded  silence.  They  were  differ- 
ent people,  born  of  different  genera- 
tions, and  brought  up  in  different 
environments.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  so 
strange  that  life  for  the  two  of  them 
wasn't  all  a  pleasant  idyll. 

TVOW  of  course  I've  never  met  Mrs. 
X1  Hunter.  I  don't  even  think  I  could 
tell  you  what  she  looked  like.  But 
I've  heard  plenty  about  her  from  both 
Nancy  and  Alice,  and  I  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  kind  of  woman  she 
was.  Maybe  I'm  being  too  imaginative 
or  psychological,  but  this  is  how  I've 
sized  her  up. 

Mrs.  Hunter  was  a  lonely  woman, 
whose  sole  reason  for  existence — that 
of  looking  after  and  caring  for  her 
family — was  gone.  Having  Nancy  come 
to  live  with  her,  she  had  thought, 
would  help  bring  the  silent  house  to 
life,  would  give  her  someone  to  talk 
to,  would  fill  her  empty  hours. 

But  it  wasn't  working  out  that  way. 
Nancy  was  away  at  the  office  all  day, 
and  most  of  her  evenings  were  taken 
up  with  war  work.  Mrs.  Hunter  found 
herself  wandering  around  the  big 
house,  day  after  day,  all  alonei  Nancy's 
living  there  wasn't  the  companionship 
she  had  hoped  it  would  be.  And  when 
Nancy  was  there,  they  always  seemed 
to  get  into  a  conversational  deadlock. 

Mrs.  Hunter  was  not  an  introspective  i 
woman.  I  doubt  if  she  searched  her 
mind  for  reasons  why.  She  just  knew 
that  things  weren't  right  somehow. 
Probably  she  could  have  found  a  great 
many  things  to  do  outside  her  home, 


)ut   she   couldn't   quite   make   the   ef- 
fort.    The  big  house  had  been  all  of 
/'her  life  to  her  for  too  many  years. 

1  am  sure  it  never  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Hunter  that  perhaps  this  was  not  the 
worthiest  attitude  in  the  world.  Most 
of  us  are  not  by  nature  daring  or 
courageous.  Mrs.  Hunter  had  never 
had  to  be.  To  her,  it  was  natural  that 
she  felt  more  at  ease  in  her  own  home 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But 
it  had  become  a  pretty  lonely  place. 

T'HE  time  soon  came  when  it  seemed 
-*-  to  her  that  Nancy  was  purposely 
staying  away  from  the  house.  She  spoke 
to  her  about  it. 

"But,  mother,"  Nancy  answered,  "it's 
all  work  that  has  to  be  done." 

"You  don't  have  to  be  out  every 
night,  do  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Hunter. 
"It's  not  good  for  you  to  work  so 
hard.  And  besides,  I  don't  think  it 
looks  quite  right." 

Nancy  frowned  a  little.  "Doesn't 
look  right  to  whom?" 

"Why,  to  the  neighbors — the  people 
in  this  town  who  count.  They  know 
you're  married  to  John,  and  they  see 
you  coming  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
and  gadding  around  all  over  with  a  lot 
of  people.     It  doesn't  look  right." 

"I  can't  imagine  people  thinking 
anything  of  the  sort,"  said  Nancy, 
trying  to  keep  the  hurt  out  of  her 
voice.  "They  must  know  it's  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Bond  Drive.  Every-, 
body's  helping  these  days." 

"Not  necessarily.  And  as  for  the 
people  you  work  with,  I  don't  even 
know  who  they  are.  That's  how  repu- 
tations  are   ruined." 

Nancy's  voice  sounded  choked  to  her 
own  ears,  but  she  spoke  stubbornly. 
"If  people  are  that  mean,  I  don't  think 


I  care  -  what  they  say.  But  maybe 
you're  right  about  not  knowing  the 
group  I  work  with.  I'd  like  to  have 
you  meet  them.  They're  all  young 
people,  and  you  probably  know  a  lot 
of  their  families."  Then,  with  sudden 
eagerness,  she  went  on.  "Look,  mother, 
how  would  it  be  if  I  were  to  ask  some 
of  them  over  for  tea  or  something  some 
time?  You  could  meet  them  then,  and 
I  know  you'd   like   them." 

"How  many  are  there?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hunter  cautiously. 

"Oh,  about  ten,"  replied  Nancy.  "I 
was  thinking  of  the  Bond  Drive  Com- 
mittee. There  are  six  girls  and  four 
boys  on  the  Committee.  Maybe  they 
could  come  over  next  Sunday  after- 
noon— late,  after  the  four  o'clock 
meeting.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble, 
Mother?  Maybe  we  could  even  have 
a  kind  of  buffet  supper.  Some  of  that 
Chicken  Tetrazzini  of  yours  would  be 
wonderful,  if  you  would  .  .  ." 

She  was  breathless  now,  and  her 
eyes  were  shining.  A  party  wasn't 
what  Mrs.  Hunter  had  in  mind  at  all, 
but  she  couldn't  resist  the  appeal  in 
Nancy's  face. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "I  guess  we  can 
manage  it." 

"Oh,  that's  marvelous,  Mother," 
Nancy  beamed.  "I  just  know  we'll 
have  a  wonderful  time." 

And  in  the  days  that  followed,  it 
began  to  look  as  though  Nancy  had 
been  right.  It  had  been  so  long  since 
there  had  been  any  festivity  in  the  big 
house  that  the  two  women  bustled 
around  all  week,  getting  things  ready. 
They  had  long  conferences  about  fur- 
niture arrangements  and  menus,  and 
Mrs.  Hunter  put  up  fresh  curtains  in 
the  livingroom.  It  was  a  busy  week 
for  both  of  them. 


But  when  Sunday  came,  it  rained. 
That  was  the  first  thing.  They  had 
planned  to  open  the  big  French  win- 
dows that  led  to  the  side  garden,  and 
let  the  party  drift  in  and  out  to  the 
rose  arbor.  That  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, now,  and  Nancy  tried  not  to  let 
that  minor  disappointment  cloud  her 
mind.  The  guests  began  to  arrive 
about  five  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
met  them  graciously  at  the  door  and 
showed  them  where  to  put  their  wraps. 

Two  of  the  girls  were  from  families 
on  the  other  side  of  town — the  poorer 
section — and  they  gazed  around  them 
with  awe.  Nancy  hastened  to  put 
them  at  ease. 

"It's  a  nice  old  house,  isn't  it?  Johnny 
says  he  used  to  slide  down  those  front 
stairs  in  a  dish-pan  when  his  mother 
wasn't  looking."  She  turned  to  smile 
at  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral laugh.  They  all  went  into  the 
livingroom  and  settled  into  the  com- 
fortable chairs  there.  Mrs.  Hunter 
served  them  an  icy  fruit  punch  in 
delicate  cut-glass  goblets,  and  the  con- 
versation drifted  pleasantly  about  the 
room. 

(GRADUALLY,  Nancy  began  to  have 
*-*"  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  It  wasn't  anything 
special — she  just  sensed  something  in 
the  air.  She  sat  back  quietly  and  con- 
centrated on  the  people  in  the  room. 
And  then  she  realized  what  it  was.  No- 
body was  talking  to  Mrs.  Hunter.  In  the 
careless  way  that  young  people  some- 
times have,  they  had  greeted  her  po- 
litely and  then  forgotten  all  about  her. 
They  were  talking  animatedly  among 
themselves,  discussing  their  own  affairs, 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  had  been  sitting  there 
for    almost   half    an   hour,    completely 
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The  movies  usually  wind  up  with  a 
happy  ending.  But  Bill  and  Joan  couldn't 
seem  to  patch  up  their  troubles.  She 
didn't  realize  that  their  fights  were  her 
fault!  She  thought  she  knew  about  femi- 
nine hygiene.  She  didn't  know,  though, 


that  "now-and-then"  care  isn't  enough! 
Later,  at  her  doctor's,  she  learned  the 
truth  when  he  warned,  "Never  be  a 
careless  wife."  He  recommended  that 
she  always  use  "Lysol"  brand  disinfect- 
ant for  douching. 


Like  a  movie  romance  come  true  — 
that's  how  their  marriage  is  now!  Joan 
blesses  her  doctor  for  that  advice  . . . 
uses  "Lysol"  in  the  douche  always.  How 
right  the  doctor  was  when  he  said 
"  'Lysol'  is  a  proved  germ-killer.  It 


cleanses  thoroughly  yet  gently."  Just  fol- 
low directions— see  how  well  "Lysol" 
works!  It's  far  more  dependable  than 
salt,  soda  or  other  homemade  solutions. 
So  easy  to  use,  economical,  too.  Try  it 
for  feminine  hygiene. 


Check  these  fact!  with  your  Doctor 
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Proper  fominino  hygiene 
care  is  important  to  the 
happiness  and  charm  of 
every  woman.  So,  douche 
thoroughly  with  correct 
"Lysol"  solution  ...  al- 
ways! Powerful  cleanter — 
"  Lysol 's"  great  spreading 
power  means  it   reaches 


deeply  into  folds  and 
crevices  to  search  out 
germs.  Proved  germ-killer 
— uniform  strength,  made 
under  continued  labora- 
tory control  .  .  .  far 
more  dependable  than 
homemade  solutions. 
Non-cau«llc —  "Lysol" 
douching  solution  is  non- 
irritating,  not  harmful  to 
vaginal  tissues.   Follow 


easy  directions.  Cleanly 
odor — disappears  after 
use;  deodorizes.  More 
women  use  "Lysol"  for 
feminine  hygiene  than 
any  other  method.  (For 
f  BEE  feminine  hygiene 
booklet ,  write 
Lehn  &  Fink.  683 
Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  22.  N.  Y.) 
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silent.  The  bright  smile  that  had  il- 
luminated her  face  at  the  beginning 
was  now  set,  and  had  become  a  kind 
of  grimace. 

Hurriedly  Nancy  tried  to  make 
amends.  She  broke  into  conversations, 
brightly  and  pointedly  including  Mrs. 
Hunter.  She  would  look  to  the  older 
woman  for  confirmation  of  her  re- 
marks; she  quoted  her  opinions  and 
ideas.  But  it  was  too  late  and  not 
done  well  enough.  The  guests  stared 
at  Nancy  in  surprise,  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
looked  unhappy. 

From  then  on,  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  One  of  the  boys  set  a  brim- 
ming glass  of  punch  on  the  beautifully 
polished  mahogany  piano.  One  of  the 
girls  burned  a  hole  in  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  Nancy  saw  the  anguished  look 
in  Mrs.  Hunter's  eyes.  The  room  be- 
came clouded  with  cigarette  smoke. 
Suddenly,  to  Nancy,  everything'  that 
would  have  seemed  natural  and  normal 
for  young  people  at  a  party  seemed 
unnatural  and  vulgar.  She  kept  see- 
ing them  through  Mrs.  Hunter's  eyes, 
and  they  looked  careless  and  grace- 
less. They  sounded  noisy  and  rude. 
Nancy  decided  she  didn't  like  any  of 
them,  even  though  they  had  worked 
together  for  weeks,  companionably  and 
efficiently. 

Oh,  she  thought  unhappily,  I  wish 
Bill  Snyder  would  get  here — maybe 
things  would  be  different  then.  Bill 
Snyder  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  their  group.  He  was  a  charming, 
gay,  attractive  young  man  whose  pres- 
ence always  made  people  feel  hap- 
pier and  more  amiable.  He  had  told 
Nancy  he  had  planned  to  attend  a 
wedding  that  afternoon,  but  would  try 
to  get  over  later. 

When  Bill  did  arrive — in  the  middle 
of  the  buffet  supper — Nancy  wished 
she  had  never  heard  of  him.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  gay  and  very  alco- 
holic wedding,  because  Bill  was  un- 
deniably under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
He  came  in  "with  a  befuddled'  look, 
hiccupped  in  Mrs.  Hunter's  face  as 
he  was  introduced  to  her,  and  lurched 
into  the  livingroom.  Nancy  saw  Mrs. 
Hunter's  expression  change  from  as- 
tonishment to  disgust,  and  wasn't  sur- 
prised when  she  excused  herself  a  few 
minutes  later  and  went  upstairs  to 
her  own  room. 

The  party  went  on — more  animated- 
ly now  that  Mrs.  Hunter  had  gone — but 
Nancy  sat  through  it  with  a  feeling 
of  wooden  despair.  She  felt  she  could 
never  face  her  mother-in-law  again. 
At  long  last  it  came  time  for  every- 
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one  to  go  home,  and  Nancy  saw  them 
to  the  door  with  relief. 

She  went  upstairs  slowly.  Mrs.  Hunt- 
er's bedroom  door  was  firmly  closed. 
It  had  an  air  of  finality  about  it,  Nancy 
thought  wearily.  She  turned  off  the 
lights  and  went  to  her  own  room. 
Undressing  and  getting  into  bed,  she 
lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  with  all  the 
details  of  that  awful  party  running 
crazily  through  her  mind.  Finally,  she 
got  out  of  bed,  switched  on  the  light, 
slipped  into  a  dressing  gown  and  sat 
down  at  her  writing  desk.  Getting  out 
pen  and  paper,  she  went  to  work.  It 
took  her  almost  an  hour  to  write  the 
letter.  She  completed  it  two  or  three 
times,  tore  up  the  result,  and  started 
again.  The  last  time,  she  read  it  over 
when  she  had  finished. 

"Dear  Mother,"  it  read,  "First,  I 
want  to  apologize  for  this  evening. 
It  was  awful,  and  I  know  how  you 
must  have  felt.  I  am  truly  sorry.  And 
now  I  feel  that  we  will  both  be  hap- 
pier if  I  don't  stay  here  any  longer. 
I  plan  to  go  back  to  the  apartment 
downtown.  Please  don't  write  to 
Johrihy  about  it,  though.  I  don't  want 
to  worry  him.  Everything  will  be  all 
right  when  he  gets  back,  but  until  then, 
I  think  I  must  be  by  myself  for  a 
while.  Thank  you  for  everything, — 
and  I'm  sorry.     Love,  Nancy." 

SHE  folded  the  letter  up,  addressed 
an  envelope  to  Mrs.  Hunter  and 
carefully  put  the  letter  inside.  Stealing 
softly  downstairs,  she  left  it  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Coming  back  upstairs 
again,  she  packed  all  her  clothes  swift- 
ly, set  the  alarm  for  half  past  six  and 
climbed  into  bed.  She  went  to  sleep 
almost  immediately. 

When  the  alarm  rang  the  next  morn- 
ing, Nancy  dressed  quickly  and  left 
the  house,  long  before  Mrs.  Hunter 
was  awake.  She  carried  her  suitcase 
down  the  hill  and  went  to  the  build- 
ing where  her  old  apartment  was. 
Mary  Carter,  the  girl  to  whom  she  had 
sub-let  it,  was  in  the  kitchen  getting 
breakfast,  and  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
Nancy  explained  the  situation  to  her 
arid  asked  if  she  could  come  back  and 
share  the  apartment  again.  Mary  was 
only  too  happy  to  have  her  come  back. 
The  rent  was  a  little  high  for  her  all 
alone,  and  she  welcomed  a  room-mate. 
She  helped  Nancy  unpack  her  things 
and  a  little  later  they  both  left  the 
apartment  to  go  to  work. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  Nancy's 
life  was  a  hard  and  busy  one.  She 
threw  all  her  energies  into  her  job 
and  her  outside  volunteer  work,  in  an 
effort  not  to  think  about  Mrs.  Hunter. 
She  hadn't  heard  a  word  from  her 
mother-in-law,  and  had  seen  her  only 
once — at  the  Post  Office.  They  had 
looked  at  each  other,  noddtd,  and  by 
common  consent  had  walked  away 
hurriedly   in  different   directions. 

Nancy  told  me  later  that  she  had 
never  before  or  since  been  in  such  a 
painful  and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous 
situation.  But  she  didn't  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  She  just  went  back  to 
the  office  each  day  and  worked  harder 
than  ever,  wishing  that  something 
would  happen. 

Then  one  day,  like  an  answer  to  a 
prayer,  came  a  letter  from  her  best 
and  oldest  friend,  Alice  Thomas.  Alice 
had  gone  to  Hollywood  some  years 
ago  and  now  had  a  job  with  one  of  the 
big  radio  networks.  She  wrote  that 
she  had  just  had  a  raise  and  felt  like 
celebrating,  and  how  would  Nancy  like 
to  come  visit  her  for  a  few  days? 

Nancy  put  the  letter  down  and 
thought  hard.    She  hadn't  had  a  vaca- 
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Mask  your  face — all  but  your  eyes — in  a  luxurious  white  cloak 
,of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 

The  Mask  works  by  what  skin  specialists  call  "keratolytic" 
action — it  loosens  and  dissolves  little  skin  roughnesses  and  cling- 
ing  dirt  particles!  After  one  min- 
ute, tissue  off — clean. 

Your  complexion  looks 
smoother,  brighter — more  excit- 
ing! And  the  Mask  makes  it 
feel  beautifully  soft.  Now — 
make-up  goes  on  smoothly! 


"A  quick  powder  base,  too!" 

"For  a  quick,  non-greasy  powder  base,  I 
smoothPond1  sVanishingCream  on  lightly 
—and  leave  it  on!"  says  Mrs.  Earle. 


Get  a  BIG  jar  of  glamour-making  Masks! 
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...to  YOU 


More  and  more  is  being 
distributed  —  the  same 
consistent  high  quality 
that  has  been  the  Beech- 
Nut  standard  for  years  — 
and  now  it's  on  the  way 
back,  foryour  enjoyment. 

Be  sure  to  ask 
i  for  Beech-Nut  Gum 

-by  NAME  \ 
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asting  security  for  every  hairstyle — yours 
with  original  Grip-Tuth  HAIRTAINERS*!  If  the 
teeth  touch  — it's  an  original  HAIRTAINER*! 
Only  HAIRTAINERS*  grip,  can't  fall 
out,  eliminate  hairfussing! 
BUY  HAIRTAINERS*  at  leading  beauty  salon* 
and  notion  counters  everywhere,  or  send 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin  stating  color  wanted. 


HAIRTAINER 
grips  hair  here 


Mfd.Proc.  P.t.No.2.1H«.81S  DIADEM,  INC.,  DEPT.  MF-4,  LEOMINSTER,MASS..BAIRTAlNBBTnul.  H«k  £U».  O.S.P«t.( 


tion  for  months,  and  the  overtime 
she  had  been  putting  in  at  the  office 
amounted  to  well  over  a  week.  Work 
was  slow  at  the  office  this  month,  and 
she  knew  she  could  leave  without  any- 
trouble.  It  would  mean  spending  some 
of  that  hard-earned  money  in  the  bank, 
but  suddenly  Nancy  knew  that  she 
wanted  to  get  away  from  Stortford 
more  than  anything  in  the  world. 
Quickly  she  made  her  decision  and 
wrote  Alice  a  note  of  glad  acceptance. 

That  weekend,  she  was  on  the  train 
for  Hollywood,  but  not  without  certain 
misgivings.  Just  as  she  was  leaving 
the  apartment  to  catch  the  train,  she 
had  found  a  letter  from  Johnny  in  the 
mailbox.  In  the  guarded  way  that 
soldiers  have,  he  told  her  he  might 
be  getting  home  on  a  thirty  day  fur- 
lough before  too  long — sometime  with- 
in the  next  three  months,  he  thought. 
Nancy's  mind  whirled  as  she  read  the 
letter.  Johnny  coming  home!  That  was 
unutterable  happiness,  even  though  it 
would  be  for  only  thirty  days.  Then 
she  remembered  his  mother,  and  the 
happiness  turned  to  dismay.  What 
would  Johnny  think  about  that  situa- 
tion? All  the  way  to  Hollywood,  the 
two  thoughts  chased  each  other  in  her 
mind  .  .  .  Johnny's  coming  home — and 
then — what  about  his  mother? 

Alice  met  her  at  the  station  and  they 
took  a  taxi  to  Alice's  little  bungalow. 

IT'S    not    much,"    she    told    Nancy, 
■^  "but  it's  cheap  and  I  can  fix  it  up 
any    way    I    like,    and   there's   a   fire- 
place." 

It  wasn't  much,  Nancy  could  see  that. 
Everything  was  tiny — tiny  livingroom, 
miniature  bedrooms;  the  kitchen  was 
just  a  closet  with  a  stove  and  sink  and 
shelves  for  dishes,  and  the  bathroom 
was  old  fashioned.  But  Alice  had 
painted  and  papered  and  polished  the 
place  until  it  shone.  And  there  was  a 
cheerful  fire  in  the  fireplace,  with  a 
cat  curled  up  in  front  of  it.  It  looked 
like  home,  somehow,  and  she  settled 
into  a  comfortable  chair  near  the  fire 
as  Alice  went  out  to  fix  some  coffee. 

"Well,  tell  me  all  the  news,"  Alice 
demanded  briskly,  as  she  came  out  of 
the  kitchen  with  the  tray  in  her  hand. 
"You  don't  look  too  perky,  honey. 
Got  troubles?" 

That  was  all  Nancy  needed.  She 
had  kept  everything  inside  her  too 
long.  Here  at  last  was  a  sympathetic 
ear — and  a  warm  heart,  too,  she  knew. 
Without  further  preliminaries,  she  told 
Alice  the  whole  story,  not  sparing 
herself  in  any  detail. 

"And  now,"  she  ended  miserably, 
"I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Johnny's 
coming  home  and  he'll  find  out  all 
about  it,  and  it'll  hurt  his  feelings. 
After  all,  she's  his  mother,  and  he 
loves  her.  And,  goodness,  if  two  wo- 
men can't  get  along  together,  what's 
a  man  supposed  to  do  about  it!" 

Alice  looked  at  her  with  a  little 
smile.  "The  old  old  story,  isn't  it?" 
she  commented.  "But  I  think  you're 
taking  it  much  too  seriously.  Drink 
your  coffee,  darling,  before  it  gets 
cold.  And  don't  look  so  miserable. 
Things  will  straighten  out — they  al- 
ways do.  You've  just  been  brooding 
about  it  so  much,  it's  beginning  to  look 
like  a  mountain  to  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Nancy,  "I  know  it.  But 
I  still  don't  know  how  to  get  over  it — 
whether  it's  a  mountain  or  a  molehill." 

"Very  simply,"  Alice  told  her.  "All  i 
you  have  to  do  is  make  friends  with 
Mrs.  Hunter  again.  She  can't  be  en- 
tirely unreasonable,  and  it  must  be 
bothering  her  as  much  as  it  is  you 
And    as    far    as    living    arrangement 


afterward  are  concerned,  I  think  your 
Johnny  is  going  to  have  to  make  the 
peace.  Let  him  handle  his  mother. 
You  can  give  him  moral  support — 
that  should  be  enough." 

"It  sounds  easy,  the  way  you  put  it," 
Nancy  smiled  wryly.  "I  wish  I  could 
feel  it  was  that  easy." 

"Well,  let's  forget  about  it  while 
you're  here.  Give  your  poor  mind  a 
rest.  I've  got  some  things  planned  for 
us  to  do.  You  can  take  in  the  sights 
and  the  shops  while  I'm  working,  and 
in  the  evenings  we'll  visit  various 
friends  and  see  some  shows,  and  maybe 
you'd  even  like  to  go  to  a  radio  broad- 
cast.   I  can  usually  get  tickets." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  wonderful," 
glowed  Nancy.  "I'd  love  to  see  a  radio 
broadcast — I've  never  been  to  one. 
When  can  we  go?" 

Alice  chuckled.  "Almost  any  time. 
Tomorrow,  if  you  like.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you'd  like  to  see  the  G.  E. 
Houseparty  show  tomorrow,  I  can  go 
with  you.  It's  on  about  the  time  I 
take  my  lunch  hour.  I'll  get  some  tick- 
ets today." 

And  that's  how  I  first  met  Nancy. 
She  was  sitting  with  Alice  about  half- 
way back  in  the  studio,  right  on  the 
aisle,  and  when  we  came  out  before 
the  show  started,  to  select  our  con- 
testants, I  saw  them  right  away.  Alice 
always  wears  those  high  white  hats, 
and  she  stands  out  in  any  crowd — 
even  in  Hollywood.  I  smiled  and 
waved  at  her,  and  she  gave  me  a  quick 
wave  and  gestured  smilingly  at  Nancy, 
who  was  gazing  around  her  with  awe 
and  excitement.  I  guess  a  radio  studio 
is  an  exciting  place  when  you  see  it 
for  the  first  time.  The  engineers  be- 
hind the  glass  windows  of  the  con- 
trol room  are  busy  adjusting  their 
thousands  of  wires  and  switches,  the 
sponsor's  box  fills  up  with  expensive 
looking  people,  there  is  a  general  bustle 
around  the  microphone.  And  over  it 
all  looms  the  clock — the  avenging  an- 
gel of  the  radio  business — with  its  red 
second  hand  sweeping  its  inexorable 
path  around  and  around.  Nancy  was 
taking  it  all  in.  I  could  see  that  she 
was  asking  Alice  dozens  of  whispered 
questions — wanting  to  know  what  this 
was  for  and  what  that  was  for,  asking 


One  Sttemy... 

...  is  still  at  large — inflation. 
The  danger  of  inflation  and 
the   disaster   it  can   bring   still 
threatens.  Keep  America  safe  for 
yourself   for   the    future,    by 
buying  wisely,  at  no  more  than 
ceiling  prices,  from  reputable 
dealers  ...  by  holding  your  war 
bonds  and  buying 
more  victory  bonds. 
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ALL  TYPES  needed— every  girl,  or  wo- 
man can  enter — whether  sophisticated 
type,  college  girl,  home  girl,  motherly  type 
or  glamour  girl.  A  "plain  Jane"  who 
photographs  well  has  a  better  chance  to 
win  than  a  non-photogenic  beauty. 


RULES 

1.  Get  Models'  Special  entry  blank 
at  Drug  or  Department  Store. 

2.  Fill  in  completely.  Print  name  and 
address  clearly. 

9.  Enclose  with  your  picture  (a  snap 
shot  will  do)  and  a  Models'  Special 
make-up  or  lipstick  box-top  (or  fac- 
simile) and  mail  to  Models'^  Special 
Cosmetics,  165  W.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  1,  111. 

4.  Judges  are  Harry  Conover,  famous 
New  York  model  maker;  Bradshaw 
Crandall,  noted  illustrator;  V.  Hunt- 
ington Howland,  Editor  of  Cover  Girl 
Magazine;  and  Mary  Bailey,  Beauty 
Editor  of  Fawcett  Publications.  De- 
cision of  judges  final.  Entries  will  be 
judged  and  prizes  awarded  for  photo- 
graphic qualities  in  the  entrant  which 
in  the  opinion  of  £he  expert  judges 
offer  best  possibilities  for  success  as  a 
model.  Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of 
ties.   No  photographs  returned. 

5.  All  persons  in  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  may  enter 
— except  employees  of  Models'  Special 
Cosmetics,  its  Advertising  Agency  and 
their  respective  families.  Contest  sub- 
ject to  all  Federal  and  State  regulations. 
4.  Contest  closes  May  31,  1946.  En- 
tries must  be  postmarked  before  mid- 
night of  that  date. 

7.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  regis- 
tered mail.  A  complete  list  of  winners 
will  be  published. 


A  year's  eonlracl 

with  famous 
HARRY  CONOVER 
MODEL  BUREAU 

plus  two  weeks  at 
WALDORF  HOTEL,  New  York, 
all  expenses  paid  — 57 
ether  prizes  in  free  con- 
test you  can  win! 


PURPOSE  of  contest— to  more  quickly 
acquaint  you  with  Models'  Special  Make- 
up and  Lipstick,  the  only  make-up  and 
lipstick  endorsed  by  famous  New  York 
models  like  Candy  Jones,  Bettina  Bole- 
gard,  Francine  Connihan,  and  others. 

THE  NEW  MODELS'  SPECIAL  Make-up  and  Lipstick  are  so 
amazingly  better  that  we're  sure,  once  you  try  them,  you'll  use  them 
always.  So  we  are  offering  this  58-prize  contest  as  a  special 
inducement  for  you  to  try  both  today. 

And  the  contest  is  so  easy — nothing  to  write,  no  work  to 
do.  Just  send  in  your  photograph  (read  simple  rules 
below).  And  the  58  valuable  prizes  include  the  following: 

FIRST  PRIZE  .  .  -.  year's  contract  with  famous  Harry  Conover  Model 

Bureau  in  New  York  and  two  weeks  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel  with  all 

expenses  paid. 

SECOND  PRIZE  ...  a  shiny  new  1946  Chevrolet  Sedan. 

Eght  Regional  Prizes  ...  a  complete,  new  spring  wardrobe  of  your 

choice  ...  48  State  Prizes ...  a  complete  beauty  outfit  in  a  fitted  case. 


CANDY  JONES,  famous  model  urges 


<3\ 


So  enter  now — to  win. 
Read  the  rules,  clip 
the  reminder  coupon 
below,  and  get  the 
free  entry  blank  at 
your  Department  or 
Drug  Store! 


Models'  Special  Cosmetics 
165  W.  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago  I,  III. 
Enclosed  is  entry  blank,  snapshot  and  box- 
top  (or  facsimile).  Send  me,  FREE,  Personal 
Beauty  Analysis  telling  me  how  to  dramatize 
my  best  features. 

Name 

Address   


■     City Slate. 
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APRIL  PHOTOPLAY 

brings  you  the  latest  from  Hollywood 


JV©  W.  •  .  the  inside  story  on  the  elopement  of  lovable 
Jeanne  Crain  and  Paul  Brinkman.  The  details  of  Jeanne's 
surprise  marriage  are  as  romantic  and  exciting  as  any 
Hollywood  two-reeler. 

READ.  .  .  "Runaway  Bride"  by  Ruth  Waterbury 
in  April  Photoplay 

What  is  Dane  Clark  really  like?  Is  this  Hollywood  he- 
man  a  snob  in  real  life  .  .  .  or  is  he  just  a  modest  guy? 
Here's  an  exclusive  on  Dane  by  one  of  Hollywood's  fa- 
vorite columnists. 

HEAD.  •  •  "Heel  or  Hero"  by  Louella  O.  Parsons 
in  April  Photoplay 

PLUS.  •  •  exclusives  on  these  stars  by  Photoplay's 
big  name  writers. 


Jennifer  Jones 
Alan  Ladd 
Shirley  Temple 
Dana  Andrews 
Ray  Milland 
Angela  Lansbury 
Guy  Madison 


Van  Johnson 
Joan  Leslie 
Dick  Haymes 
Lizabeth  Scott 
Lon  McCallister 
Gloria  DeHaven 
John  Payne 


7  BRILLI ANT  FULL  COLOR   PORTRAITS   OF 


Alan  Ladd 
Shirley  Temple 
Dana  Andrews 


Van  Johnson 
Dick  Haymes 
Joan  Leslie 


Lizabeth  Scott 


AND  .  .  5  Pages  of  Latest 
Star    Fashions    in    Full    Color 
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ALL  IN  THE  APRIL 


PHOTOPLAY 


ON  SALE  NOW  L 


Get  Your  Copy  At  Your  Newsdealer  Today! 


if  that  lady  in  the  gold  turban  was  a 
screen  star,  and  who  was  that  im- 
portant looking  man  with  the  stop 
watch  in  his  hand. 

We  wanted  a  number  of  young  wives 
of  servicemen  still  overseas  for  the 
show  that  day,  and  when  I  announced 
that  fact,  I  noticed  Alice  nudging 
Nancy.  I  could  see  Nancy  shaking  her 
head  in  confusion  and  saying  no.  She 
was  so  pretty  and  looked  so  charming 
and  shining-eyed,  that  I  wandered  over 
that  way  and  went  through  the  usual 
process  of  asking  her  name  and  ad- 
dress and  whether  or  not  she  had  a 
husband  overseas.  She  said  she  had, 
so  I  invited  her  to  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram that  day.  She  didn't  want  to  at 
first,  but  Alice  kept  urging  her,  so  she 
finally  came  up  on  the  stage. 

Nancy  was  easily  the  hit  of  the  show 
that  day,  and  for  rather  an  odd  reason. 
We  had  been  asking  the  young  wives 
what  their  husbands'  favorite  dishes 
were,  and  when  it  came  Nancy's  turn, 
she  reeled  off  a  fabulous  dish — one  that 
made  my  mouth  water,  and  I  heard  a 
kind  of  sigh  come  up  from  the  audience 
as  they  listened  to  her  describe  it. 

WHERE  in  the  world  did  you  ever 
learn  to  make  that?"  I  asked. 

"My  mother-in-law  taught  me,"  she 
said  shyly,  "she's  a  wonderful  cook." 

"She  must  be,"  I  said  from  the  other 
side  of  the  microphone.  "What  other 
dishes  has  she  taught  you  to  make?" 

Nancy  had  lost  all  her  self  conscious- 
ness now,  and  she  reeled  off  quite  a  list 
of  succulent  foods— some  of  them  new 
and  exotic  and  others  simple  and  old 
fashioned.  I  wanted  to  keep  her  talk- 
ing, because  this  was  good  stuff  for  our 
program  and  its  audience,  so  I  went  on 
asking  her  questions.  She  kept  quoting 
her  mother-in-law  as  the  source  of 
all  her  knowledge  and  information. 
The  studio  audience  got  a  big  kick  out 
of  it. 

Finally  I  said,  "Well,  you're  cer- 
tainly one  young  wife  who  disproves 
all  those  mother-in-law  stories.  You 
two  seem  to  get  along  famously.  I'd 
say  your  husband  is  a  lucky  young 
man  to  have  two  ladies  like  you  around 
the  house." 

I  noticed  a  shadow  cross  her  face, 
and  she  gulped  a  little.  Then  she 
raised  her  head  proudly  and  spoke 
right  into  the  microphone.  "I  think  my 
mother-in-law  is  a  lovely  woman," 
she  said,  "and  I'm  the  one  who  is  lucky 
to  have  married  a  man  with  a  mother 
like  her." 

That  got  a  big  hand  from  the  au- 
dience, and  Nancy  went  over  to  sit 
down  with  the  other  contestants.  The 
show  went  along  and  finally  finished, 
and  after  it  was  over,  I  walked  with 
Nancy  over  to  where  Alice  was  sitting. 
Alice  threw  her  arms  around  Nancy 
with  what  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
rather  over-done  enthusiasm. 

"That  did  it,  honey,  that  did  it," 
she  bubbled  in  that  excited  way  of  hers 
when  she's  happy  about  something, 
"I  bet  everybody  in  Stortford  was  lis- 
tening in  today,  and  if  they  weren't, 
somebody  will  soon  tell  them  about  it." 

Nancy  paled  and  sat  down  quickly. 
"Oh  my  goodness,  Alice,  I  didn't  think 
of  that.     Oh,  what  have  I  done?" 

Alice  stared  at  her.  "You  didn't  think 
of  that?  I  thought  you  did  it  on  pur- 
pose. You  mean  to  say  you  really  said 
all  those  things  about  Mrs.  Hunter  be- 
cause you  meant  them?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Nancy. 

"Baby,"  Alice  told  her,  "you've  got 
nothing  to  worry  about  from  now  on. 
The  whole  town  is  going  to  love  you 
for   this,    and   Mrs.    Hunter   will   love 


you  twice  as  much.  You  wait  and  see!" 
I  broke  in  then,  and  asked  them  what 
it  was  all  about.  I  even  told  them 
I'd  take  them  to  lunch  if  they'd  tell 
me.  But  at  first  Alice  insisted  on 
having  Nancy  meet  some  of  the  radio 
people  around  the  studio.  I  went  along 
with  them  while  Nancy  shyly  but  with 
mounting  enthusiasm  and  pinker 
cheeks  shook  hands  with  a  lot  of  people 
and  acknowledged  their  congratula- 
tions for  her  performance  on  the  show. 
She  turned  the  tables  on  our  announc- 
er, though,  by  telling  him  that  she 
thought  he  had  one  of  the  nicest  voices 
on  the  air.  He's  been  bragging  about 
it  to  me  ever  since! 

"FINALLY  I  got  them  out  of  the  studio 
-*•  and  over  to  the  Brown  Derby  where 
I  heard  the  whole  story.  Nancy  was 
feeling  so  happy  and  optimistic  by  that 
time  that  she  didn't  mind  my  hearing 
about  her  troubles.  They  seemed  like 
strictly  ex-troubles  now.  And  the 
whole  thing  made  me  feel  pretty  good, 
too.  I  felt  as  though  the  G.E.  House- 
party  and  I  were  Santa  Claus  in  dis- 
guise. It's  nice  to  know  that  you've 
done  somebody  some  good,  even  if  you 
didn't  know  you  were  doing  it  at  the 
time. 

And  then  suddenly  Nancy's  eyes  got 
serious  and  she  said,  "But  what  if  it 
doesn't  work  out  that  way?  What  if 
Mrs.  Hunter  gets  mad  because  I  talked 
about  her  so  much?  Maybe  she'll  think 
I  was  being  sarcastic  or  something." 

Alice  laughed.  "Don't  you  worry 
darling.  Everything's  going  to  be  all 
right.  And  all  you  have  to  do  is  be 
your  own  sweet  self.  You'll  get  along 
O.K." 

Nancy  went  home  at  the  end  of  the 
week,    and   I   heard      the   rest   of   the 


story  from  Alice.  She  knew  I  felt  a 
kind  of  proprietary  interest  in  Nancy's 
affairs  from  then  on,  so  every  time 
she  got  a  letter  from  her,  she'd  call  me 
up  and  tell  me  what  was  happening. 

The  day  after  Nancy  got  home,  Mrs. 
Hunter  phoned  her  and  asked  her  to 
come  to  dinner  that  night.  Nancy 
climbed  the  hill  with  a  wildly  beating 
heart,  but  she  needn't  have  worried 
about  her  reception.  Mrs.  Hunter 
opened  her  front  door  and  her  arms, 
too.  Both  of  them  had  a  good  cry 
right  then  and  there.  Mrs.  Hunter 
had  heard  the  show,  all  right,  and  so 
had  one  of  the  reporters  for  the  Stort- 
ford  Press.  A  write-up  about  Nancy's 
appearance  on  the  program  had  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  the  day  after  the 
broadcast,  complete  with  both  Nancy's 
and  Mrs.  Hunter's  pictures.  Every- 
body in  town  knew  about  it. 

All  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  old  friends,  and 
some  people  she'd  never  known,  tele- 
phoned her  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
daughter-in-law's  broadcast.  She  had 
been  bathed  all  week  in  reflected  glory. 
But  the  strangest  thing,  she  told  Nancy 
as  they  ate  their  dinner,  was  that  the 
sales  manager  at  Jarrold's,  the  town's 
biggest  department  store,  had  called 
her  up  and  asked  her  if  she'd  be  will- 
ing to  accept  a  position  with  them  as 
home  economics  expert.  She  laughed 
a  little  self-consciously  as  she  told 
Nancy  about  it.  The  offer  was  flatter- 
ing, she  said,  but  of  course  she  couldn't 
accept  it. 

"But  why  not,  mother?"  cried  Nancy. 
"I  should  think  it  might  be  fun.  And 
there  certainly  wouldn't  be  anything 
wrong  about  being  associated  with  a 
company  like  Jarrold's.  Why  don't  you 
try  it  for  a  while?  If  you  don't  like  it, 
you  can  always  leave." 


"Do  you  really  think  it  would  be  all 
right?"  asked  Mrs.  Hunter,  a  little 
wistfully. 

"Of  course,  I  do,"  Nancy  answered 
firmly.  "I  think  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  try  something  new  and  interest- 
ing. Besides,  think  of  all  the  people 
you  could  help.  I  bet  there  isn't  any- 
one in  this  town  who  knows  as  much 
about  food  as  you  do." 

So  Mrs.  Hunter  went  down  to  see  the 
sales  manager  at  Jarrold's  the  next 
day,  and  soon  she  was  hard  at  work, 
and  enjoying  every  minute  of  it.  Her' 
employers  treated  her  with  great  re- 
spect, and  so  many  people  came  to 
ask  her  advice  about  various  problems 
that  it  was  no  trouble  for  her  to  ad- 
just to  her  new  surroundings.  It  wasn't 
long  before  she  was  so  involved  in 
her  new  life  that  she  began  to  neglect 
her  old  life — the  house  on  the  hill  and 
all  the  beautiful  things  in  it. 

One  day  she  had  lunch  with  Nancy 
to  ask  her  advice.  "Do  you  think  it 
would  be  too  awful  of  me,"  she  began, 
"if  I  were  to  sell  the  big  house  and 
take  a  small  apartment  downtown 
here?" 

NANCY  gasped  and  her  eyes  opened 
wide.  "Say  that  again,  Mother?" 
Mrs.  Hunter  chuckled.  "I  know  it 
must  sound  pretty  unusual.  But  I'm  so 
busy  these  days  that  I  just  don't  have 
time  to  keep  the  house  up.  And  I 
find  that  I  like  my  work  too  well  to 
spend  less  time  on  it.  So  I  thought 
it  would  be  sensible  just  to  move  right 
downtown  and  get  a  little  apartment 
by  myself.  But  I  was  worried  about 
Johnny.  You  know,  I  always  planned 
to  make  a  home  for  you  two  in  my 
house  on  the  hill.  Do  you  think  he 
would  be  very  disappointed  about  it?" 
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KNOW  THE  JOY  OF 


In  2  to  3  Hours  at  Home 
Give  Yourself  the  NEW 


Complete  Cold  Woving  process  fakes 
only  2  to  3  hours. 

Cold  Wave  means  longer  lasting  curls 
and  waves. 

Perfect  comfort — no  heat,  no  machines 
or  heavy  clamps. 

"Takes"  wonderfully  on  soft,  silky  hair 
and  on  coarse  hair  too. 
'  Ideal  for  children — gives  long  curls  thai 
comb  out  beautifully. 
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SUPREME 

COLD  WAVE 

with  KURLIUM* 

98* 


ONLY 


Plus  14c  To* 


The  new  Charm  -  Kurl  Supreme  Home 
kit  gives  a  better  Cold  IVave,  because  it  is 
given  closer  to  the  scalp  by  an  entirely  new 
gentle  process,  resulting  in  longer  lasting, 
softer,  lustrous  natural  looking  curls.  In 
fact,  the  result  produced  by  the  new 
Charm-Kurl  Supreme  will  compare  with 
any  beauty  shop  cold  wave  costing  up  to 
$15.00  or  more.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 


EACH  KIT  CONTAINS: 

3  full  ounces  of  salon-type  cold  wave 
solution  with  KURLIUM*  60  curlers, 
60  end  tissues,  cotton  applicators, 
neutralizer  and  complete  instructions. 
Only  Charm-Kurl  SUPREME  con- 
tains KURLIUM*  the  fast  acting 
hair  beautifier  which  assures  perfect 
results  on  any  head  of  natural  hair. 

•KURLIUM  is  U.  S.  Registered 


FO*     SALB     AT     DRUG     STORBS,     COSMETIC     COUNTERS     AND 
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1.  To  brighten  a  dark  kitchen,  paint  walls  in  light, 
sunny  colors  (like  golden  yellow)  .  .  .  and  use  a 
bright  Royledge  Shelving  pattern  on  open  shelves, 
cupboards,  closets  . . .  changing  the  Royledge  color 
scheme  every  other  month  in  just  a  few  minutes, 
for  only  a  few  pennies. 

2.  To  make  linens  look  whiter,  crisper,  place  Royledge 
shelving  in  bright  reds,  greens,  blues,  etc.  in  linen 
closets  for  colorful  contrast.  The  smart  hostess 
dresses  up  clothes  closets  too  (one  of  the  first  places 
a  visitor  sees)  with  decorative  Royledge  Shelving. 

See  newest  Royledge  patterns  now  at  5-and-io's,  neigh- 
borhood, dept.  stores. 
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WAKEFUL    TONIGHT 


Dragged  Out  Tomorrow 

Yes,  wakeful  nights  are  unpleasant  but  the  effects  next  day 
are  still  more  unpleasant. 

If  Nervous  Tension  sometimes  keeps  you  awake  at  night, 
or  makes  you  irritable  and  fidgety  in  the  daytime,  try  Dr.  Miles  Nervine. 
This  time-tested  sedative  has  been  making  good  for  sixty  years. 
Get  a  bottle  of  the  liquid  or  a  tube  of  the  tablets  at  your'  drug  store. 
Caution;  read  directions  and  use  only  as  directed.  Miles  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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DON'T  DYE  GRAY  HAIR 

hair  beauty  by  using  Mary  T.  Goldman's  in 
the  privacy  of  their  homes. 

So  help  yourself  to  beautiful  hair — today! 
Buy  a  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman's  at  your 
drug  or  department  store  on  money-back 
guarantee.  Or,  if  you'd  rather  try  it  first, 
mail  coupon  below  for  free  test  kit. 

r— ---—-  —  —  —  —  —  — -i 

j  Mary  T.  Goldman  Co.,  939  Goldman  Bldg. 

I  St.  Paul  2,  Minn.  Ssnd  free  sample.  Check  color  | 

|    D  Black       D  Dark  Brown        Q  Light  Brown   ■ 

■  D  Medium  Brown       D  Blonde      D  Auburn.  J 

■  Nam* I 

|  Addrtu - 

■  dry Sfafe J 


.  .  .  until  you  try  the  new 
color-control  method  of 
Mary  T.  Goldman'sl  Then 
watch  your  hair  take  on  the 
beautiful,  natural  -  looking 
color  you  desire,  quickly — 
or  so  gradually  your  friends 
won't  guess. 

Simply  do  this:  Buy  a 
^  bottle  Mary  T.  Goldman's 
•~  ...just  comb  it  through  your 
gray,  bleached,  or  faded  hair.  See  how  this 
new  scientific  color-control  gives  you  the 
youthful  hair  shade  you  want.  Pronounced 
harmless  by  competent  medical  authorities 
In  teal  needed).  Will  not  harm  your 
wave  or  change  the  smooth,  soft  texture  of 
your  hair.  It"s  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply, 
too.  For  over  50  years  millions  have  found  new 


Nancy  drew  a  deep  breath.  "I  think 
he'd  understand,"  she  said  carefully. 
"We  could  tell  him  just  how  things 
worked  out,  and  I'm  sure  he'd  be  glad 
to  see  you  so  happy." 

So  that's  what  finally  happened. 
They  had  a  little  trouble  finding  the 
proper  apartment  for  Mrs.  Hunter  but 
finally,  on  the  strength  of  her  will- 
ingness to  sell  her  big  house,  she  was 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  apartment  houses 
downtown.  She  saved  out  only  enough 
furniture  to  furnish  the  new  apart- 
ment, and  she  and  Nancy  had  a  fine 
time  fixing  the  place  up. 

Both  women  were  a  little  sorry  to 
see  the  big  house  go — Mrs.  Hunter,  be- 
cause she  had  put  so  much  of  her  heart 
and  soul  into  it,  and  Nancy,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  so  closely  tied  up  with 
Johnny,  the  little-boy  Johnny  and  the 
grown-up  one  who  had  taken  her  there 
to  dinner  to  meet  his  mother  for  the 
first  time. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Nancy  was 
very  happy  about  giving  up  the  big 
house.  It  was  like  a  part  of  the  past 
that  didn't  fit  into  the  fresh,  new  plans 
that  everyone  was  making. 

Mrs.  Hunter's  brisk  new  plans  were 
going  to  take  her  right  out  of  the 
"Mother-in-law"  class,  and  make  of 
her,  instead  of  Johnny's  mother,  a 
wonderful,  stimulating  new  friend  for 
Johnny  and  Nancy. 

The  last  I  heard  about  Nancy  was 
when  Alice  called  me  the  other  day. 
She  had  just  had  another  letter,  she 
said.  Nancy  had  written  that  Johnny 
was  finally  coming  home — for  good, 
this  time.  And  she  had  been  spending 
all  evening  making  out  an  extra- 
special  menu  for  his  home-coming 
dinner. 

IN  the  letter  she  had  said,  "And  guess 
who's  going  to  be  guest  of  honor? 
Not  hostess,  mind  you,  but  guest  of 
honor? — Mrs.  Hunter,  of  course.  She 
won't  be  able  to  stay  with  us  all  eve- 
ning, though,  because  they're  taking  the 
inventory  down  at  Jarrold's  this  week, 
and  she  wants  to  be  there  when  they 
go  over  the  kitchen  equipment.  Isn't 
life  just  wonderful,  Alice?" 


Particularly  brilliant  doings  on  the 
CBS  Thursday  night  show  that  stars 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  when  his  glam- 
orous coloratura  wife,  Lily  Pons, 
makes   a   guest-star   appearance. 


April  Fool  Date 
With  Judy 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

a  resulting  two-day  holiday,  there 
stretched  out  before  Judy  only  a  few 
little  chores  before  she  could  spend 
the  day  getting  ready  for  her  date. 

And  even  with  her  hands  in  soapy 
dish  water  she  could  still  dream  of  the 
glories  to  come.  Under  her  vivid  imagi- 
nation the  soap  bubbles  were  trans- 
formed into  the  colored  lights  that 
danced  from  the  chandeliers  of  the 
Taryton  dance  room.  And  then,  again, 
they  could  be  the  visions  of  dazzling 
sequins  and  jewels  that  swam  before 
Judy's  eyes  when  she  imagined  the 
diningroom  thronged  with  a  smart, 
worldly  crowd — a  diningroom  and 
dance  floor,  incidentally,  that  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  actual  reality  that 
Judy  saw  when  her  mother  took  her  to 
the  Taryton  for  lunch  on  shopping 
trips. 

It  took  a  lot  of  imagination,  too,  to 
transform  the  whine  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner  into  the  music  of  the  Jumpin' 
Jives,  but  she  was  equal  to  it  and  she 
waltzed  all  over  the  livingroom  until 
Mother  put  a  stop  to  it  with  a  reminder 
that  furniture  was  hard  to  replace  these 
days. 

"f\KAY.  Okay,"  Judy  sighed.  Parents 
^-'  were   a   trial   sometimes. 

Upstairs,  as  she  made  her  bed,  she 
was  alone  to  dream  all  she  wished. 
Over  and  over  again  she  could  draw 
pictures  in  her  mind  of  the  glories  of 
the  evening  ahead  of  her.  And  once  in 
a  while  she  could  even  take  a  peek  at 
the  simply  super  blue  lace  dress  that 
hung  so  regally  swirling  in  her  closet. 

Oh,  wouldn't  people  turn  around  and 
stare  when  she  sailed  into  the  lobby  of 
the  Taryton  in  that  dress!  Which  do  you 
suppose  would  be  best? — the  demure 
expression,  eyes  cast  down,  little  hand 
fragilely  clinging  to  Bud's  strong  arm, 
so  that  people  would  murmur  "It's  the 
little  Foster  girl!  Isn't  she  a  picture?" 
and  men  would  become  gallant  in  her 
presence  and  remember  their  own  youth 
and  maybe  some  Broadway  producer, 
looking  for  freshness  and  naivete,  would 
see  her  and  sign  her  to   a   contract — 

Or  should  she  be  dramatically  sophis- 
ticated?— like  the  beautiful,  mysterious 
spy  she  had  seen  in  the  movie  at  the 
Strand  last  week?  An  immobile  mask 
hiding  the  suffering  and  the  disillusion 
inside  her — Grand  Dukes  and  sinister 
foreign  agents  whispering  to  her  and 
following  her  with  their  eyes — no,  that 
wouldn't  do,  darn  it!  Jeepers — you 
couldn't  be  dramatically  sophisticated 
without  a  long  cigarette  holder  and  that 
would  be  kinda  silly  when  people  knew 
she  didn't  smoke — 

Should  she  be  vivacious?  Should  she 
be  blase  and  take  all  the  attention  for 
granted,  as  though  she  dined  at  the 
Taryton  every  night  of  her  life — 

It  was  hard  to  tell  just  when  the  first 
doubt  began  to  creep  into  Judy's  con- 
sciousness. Not  a  doubt,  exactly,  but  a 
little  tinge  of  wonder. 

Bud  Rogers— goodness  gracious! — 
what  was  she  going  to  talk  to  him 
about?  Bud  wasn't  Oogie.  He  wasn't  like 
any  of  the  other  boys  she  knew  so  well, 
who  sipped  cokes  with  her  or  teased 
her  about  Van  Johnson;  who  treated 
her  like  one  of  the  gang  when  she  wore 
her  bobby  socks  and  blue  jeans  and  a 
man's  shirttail  sticking  out — and  who 
were  rather  timidly  respectful  of  her 
when  she  and  the  other  girls  put  on 


\\'s  your  sacred  duty 


About  these 
Intimate  Physical  Facts! 


Ignorance  Has  Wrecked  Many  A  Girl's  Marriage 


Your  daughter  wants  to  know  but  is 
probably  "too  timid  or  embarrassed  to 
ask  you  about  these  intimate  physical 
facts.  The  result  is  she  is  often  filled 
with  misinformation  from  well  meaning 
friends.  Misinformation  which  may 
prove  very  costly  to  her  in  her  married 
life  ahead. 

So  it's  your  sacred  duty  to  instruct 
her  how  important  douching  often  is 
to  womanly  cleanliness,  charm,  health 
and  happiness. 

But  first  —  make  sure  your  own  in- 
formation is  just  as  modern,  up-to-date 
and  scientific  as  it  can  bel  And  it  will 
be  if  you  tell  her  how  important  zonite 
is  for  the  douche — how  no  other  type 
of  liquid  antiseptic-germicide  of  all  those 
tested  is  so  powerful  yet  so  safe  to 
delicate  tissues. 

Caution  Your  Daughter 
Against  Weak,  Homemade  Mixtures 

Certainly  no  well-informed  mother 
would  think  of  telling  her  daughter  to 
use  weak,  old-fashioned  homemade  mix- 


tures. She  certainly  should  know  by  now 
these  do  not  and  can  not  give  the  great 
germicidal  and  deodorant  action  of 
modern  zonite. 

Yet  remember  —  despite  its  great 
strength — zonite  is  non-poisonous,  non- 
irritating,  non-burning.  It  positively 
contains  no  carbolic  acid,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  phenol  or  creosote.  You  can 
use  zonite  as  directed  as  often  as 
necessary — it's  harmless! 

Zonite  Principle  Discovered  By 
Famous  Surgeon  and  Chemist 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It's  so  power- 
fully effective  that  no  germs  of  any  kind 
tested  have  ever  been  found  that  it  will 
not  kill  on  contact.  You  know  it's  not 
always  possible  to  contact  all  the  germs 
in  the  tract,  but  you  can  be  sure 
zonite  immediately  kills  every  reachable 
germ  and  keeps  them  from  multiplying. 
Buy  zonite  at  any  drugstore. 
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FREE! 

For   frank   discussion   of    intimate 

physical,  facts — mail  this  coupon  to 

Zonite  Products,  Dept.  RM-46.  370 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  V.. 

(     and  receive  enlightening  free  booklet 

/     edited  by  several  eminent  Gynecologists. 
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DON'T  COVER  UP  A 

"PROBLEM  SKIN" 


(YOU  MAY  MAKE  IT  WORSEl) 


See  how  quickly 

this  famous  cream  helps 

heal  ugly  blemishes 


Don't  take  chances  with 
ugly,  externally-caused 
pimples  and  blemishes. 
"Covering  them  up"  may  actually 
make  them  worse!  Instead,  help  heal 
them  with  Medicated  Noxzema.  Nurses 
were  among  the  first  to  discover  how 
effective  Noxzema  is  for  pimples  and 
blemishes.  That's  because  it's  a  medi- 
cated formula.  It  contains  special  in- 


gredients that  not  only  soothe  and 
smooth  rough,  dry  skin  but  aid  in  heal- 
ing blemishes  and  irritations.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  Noxzema  can  do 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  skin. 
Get  a  jar  today  at  any 
drug  counter.  10c,  35c,  50c 

(plus  tax).         'externally-caused 

NOXZEMA 
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their   long   skirts   for   special   dances. 

No,  Bud  was  a  funny  kind  of  boy. 
He  was  new  in  town  but  that  wasn't  the 
only  reason  she  had  had  so  little  to  do 
with  him. 

He  had  shown  a  marked  preference 
for  older  girls  and  he  usually  addressed 
Judy  as  "brat"  when  they  ran  into  each 
other  at  school.  He  scorned  baseball. 
After  school  you  were  much  more  apt 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  riding  by  in 
his  father's  car,  and  there  were  even 
rumors  he  had  been  seen  at  one  of  the 
roadhouses  on  the  highway — and  those 
places  were  strictly  taboo  for  Judy  and 
her  friends. 

Of  course,  he  was  very  good-looking 
in  a  sort  of  arrogant  way.  And  most 
of  her  wonderings  about  him  she  could 
dismiss  in  her  mind  because  he  was 
new  in  town  and  probably  hadn't  set- 
tled down  to  one  group  of  friends  as 
yet.  His  asking  Judy  out  for  a  formal 
evening  might  be  his  way  of  saying  he 
wanted  to  become  one  with  the  real 
high  school  gang  who  were  his  age. 

1YTO,  THERE  was  another  and  worse 
■*-"  anxiety  lurking  in  the  background 
of  Judy's  thoughts.  It  was  the  memory 
of  several  weeks  ago  in  mid-semester 
exams  when  she  had  found  herself  sit- 
ting next  to  him  in  Latin  class. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  but  Bud  Rogers 
had  actually  whispered  to  her  to  let 
him  see  her  examination  answers!  Judy 
remembered  well  how  she  had  looked 
at  him,  shocked,  shaking  her  head,  and 
the  petulant  anger  in  his  face  as  he 
understood  her  refusal. 

Oh,  Jeepers!  He  had  been  so  mad 
after  class! 

"You  wait,  Judy  Foster!"  he  had  said, 
following  her  down  the  hall.  "You 
think  you're  so  much — you  wait  and 
see!" 

But  nothing  had  happened  and  time 
had  gone  by  and  then — suddenly — out 
of  the  blue  he  had  asked  her  for  this 
date.  It  must  be  that  Bud  had  been 
sorry  for  trying  to  cheat  and  was  taking 
this  way  of  asking  her  pardon. 

That  .logic  made  her  feel  a  little  bet- 
ter and  her  spirits  rose  again,  especially 
after  lunch  when  it  became  time  to  put 
the  pale  pink  polish  on  her  finger  nails 
and  to  begin  the  long  afternoon's  pleas- 
urable tasks  of  getting  ready. 

It's  always  a  mystery  to  younger 
brothers  how  their  sisters  can  consume 
so  much  time  just  brushing  their  hair 
and  putting  that  black  goo  on  their 
eyes  and  doing  all  the  other  thousand 
and  one  little  primpings — and  Randolph 
was  no  exception. 

"Hey!  Do  you  have  an  option  on  that 
bathroom?"  He  hammered  on  the 
locked  door. 

No  answer  but  the  gentle  swish  of 
bubble  bath  foam. 

"There  was  a  telephone  call  for  you," 
he  wheedled. 

"Oh — you  and  your  April  Fool  jokes. 
Pooh,"  his  sister  answered,  muffled 
through  the  door. 

"It  was  that  brilliant  conversation- 
alist, Tootsie  Whiteman.  She  wanted  to 
know   what  you  were   doing  tonight." 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  Judy  were 
holding  her  breath  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door.  "What  did  you  tell  her, 
Randolph?" 

Wearily,  "I  told  her  you  were  dining 
out  with  a  playboy  and  not  to  call  you 
before  twelve  tomorrow  because  there 
was  no  telling  what  time  you  would  be 
coming  home.  I  told  her  this  new  ad- 
mirer of  yours  would  probably  hire  a 
droshkey  and  a  band  of  gypsies  and 
serenade  you  under  your  window  at 
dawn.  By  the  way,  what  is  a  droshkey?" 

Squeals  of  delight — and  a  big  splas" 
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of  water.  "You're  the  best  brother!  I'll 
be  right  out.  You  can  have  the  bath- 
room any  time  you  want — oh,  I  can 
just  see  Tootsie's  face!" 

"Okay.  Oogie  just  came  in  from  base- 
ball practice.  He's  waiting  downstairs 
for  you." 

For  some  reason  this  last  news  didn't 
make  Judy  happy.  True,  she  wanted 
Oogie  to  see  her  in  the  new  evening 
gown  and  she  brushed  her  hair  till  it 
shone,  lying  around  her  shoulders  like 
a  cloud.  But  even  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  never  looked  prettier  couldn't 
dispel  this  nagging  disquietude  around 
her  heart. 

"Why—"  she  thought,  holding  the 
spreading  folds  of  the  gown  in  one  hand 
as  she  went  downstairs — "why,  I  feel 
almost — almost  unfaithful  to  Oogie!" 
Where  had  the  satisfaction  gone  from 
the  scene  that-  morning  when  she  had 
renounced  him  for  an  older,  more 
handsome  man?  Why  did  she  feel  so 
— so  funny — about  parading  before 
Oogie  in  her  lovely  dress,  preparing  to 
go  out  with  Bud  Rogers?  After  all,  she 
had  had  other  dates  before.  So  had 
Oogie.  It  wasn't  as  if  they  were  en- 
gaged or  anything. 

But  an  evening  like  this  did  mark  a 
new  departure  for  Judy  and  she  knew 
it,  even  if  Oogie  didn't.  It  was  an  ad- 
venture into  an  older  world,  into  the 
unknown  and  the  alluring  and  the 
frightening. 

"Gee — oh,  gee — "  Oogie  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  and  his  eyes 
were  big  and  round — "I  just  want  to 
stand  here  and  look  at  you — hee  yuuu, 
do  you  look  snazzy!" 

Such  are  the  contradictory  ways  of 
woman,  that  all  Judy  wanted  to  do  was 
to  burst  into  tears  at  that  moment. 
Faithful,  devoted,  uncritical  Oogie!  But 
that  wasn't  to  say  that  his  praise  wasn't 
music  to  her  ears,  too. 

"You  do  look  nice,  Judy,"  her  mother 

~^,ed,  from  the  livingroom.  "Come  in 
i    pt  where  we  can  all  see  you." 

sJora!"  Father  sat  bolt  upright  from 
tl  t  easy  chair  where  he  had  just  settled 
w^h  the  evening  paper.  "Are  you  going 
to  let  that  child  go  out  in  public  nearly 
naked?" 


The  subtle,  sophisticated  piano 
of  Carmen  Cavallaro,  backed 
by  his  orchestra,  is  heard  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  National 
Broadcasting's    W'&rld  Parade. 
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The  New 
and  Better 


BANDMASTER 

Adjustable,  Expansion 
Stainless  Steel 


WATCH 
BAND 


TAX 
FREE 


$2 


POST 
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Check 
These  Features 

*  Guaranteed  Stainless  Steel     *  Super-Flexible  —  Adjustable 

*  Will  not  Tarnish  or  Rust  •  Fits  Any  Watch  —  Any  Wrist 

BANDMASTER  MAKES  ANY  WATCH  LOOK  GOOD 
.    .     .     AND   GOOD   WATCHES   LOOK   BETTER! 

Yes,  Bandmaster,  at  its  truly  low  affordable  price  is  the  expensive  looking,  expensive  per- 
forming, tarnish-proof  watch  band jhe  world  has  been  waiting  for!  So  flexible,  so  light- 
weight, and  so  everlastingly  smart!  End  bothersome  buckle-fussing  with  shabby,  quick- 
aging  leather  bands.   Order  your  easy-on,  easy-off  Bandmaster  today. 


De  Luxe 
18-Kt.^old  Plated 

BANDMASTER 
WATCH  BAND 


"^^f 


TAX 
PAID 


*3 


POST 
PAID 


GENERAL  SALES  SUPPLY— Dept.  B28 
608  So.  Dearborn  St. — Chicago  5,  111. 

Please  rush  Bandmaster  Expansion  Watch  Bands  checked  off 
below.  If  not  delighted  I  may  return  within  5  days  for  refund. 

CHECK  ONE 
Stainless  Steel       ...     Q   1  for  ^2         Q  2  for  #3.50         D  3  for  #5 
Gold  Plated     -     -     -     -     □   1  for  #3  Q  2  for  #5.50         Q  3  for  $& 

D  I  am  enclosing  f payment  in  full 

D  Ship  C.O.D.    I  will  pay  postman  $ plus  postage 

Name 


BESTFORM 


Girdles 

Brassieres 
All-in-ones 


BRASSIERES  79?  to  *1.50 
FOUNDATIONS  *2.50  to  $6.50 

Bestform  Foundations,  Inc.  •  64  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  NX 
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MAKE 
THE  RITZ 
7-DAY 
MPE5ICATED 
TEST 


WANT 

LONGER  HAIR? 

•  Then  try  RITZ  on  your  hair.  Convince 
yourself  in  10  minutes  of  the  sensa- 
tional     new      RITZ     medicinal     treatment. 

It's  a  natural  desire  of  everyone,  to  have  a  fine  head 
of  hair,  hair  mere  exciting  to  look  at,  thrilling  to  touch. 
It  gives  you  more  personality  and  more  charm..  It  is  so 
much  fun  to  fix  your  hair  in  many  heart-winning  styles 
so  alluring  to  men   .   .   . 

•  ATTRACTIVE  LONGER  HAIR 

Means  a  more  radiant  you,  more  bewitching  beauty  I  If 
your  hair  is  dry,  drab,  dull,  lifeless  .  .  .  stringy,  unruly 
.  .  .  it's  just  neglect — With  proper  care  it  could  be 
transformed  into  glorious  radiance  .  .  .  your  hair  will 
look  more  glamorous,  lovelier,  even  get  longer,  when  your 
hair  and  scalp  conditions  are  normal,  and  the  breaking - 
off  of  hair  can  be  retarded — just  try  the  sensational 
RITZ  MEDICINAL  Treatment  for  well-groomed  hair,  feel 
the  exhilarating  clean  medication  that  penetrates  your 
hair  and  scalp  with  the  very  first  application.  You'll  be 
thrilled,  you'll  be  delighted,  see  if  you  can  bring  out  the 
natural  beauty  of  your  ha,ir.  Try  it  in  the  privacy  of 
your  home. 

•  MAKE  THIS  7-DAY  TEST 

Just  try  the  RITZ  METHOD  for  7  days  and  see  if  the 
enjoyment  of  beautiful  hair  can  be  yours,  RITZ  is  one 
of  the  finest  preparations  of  its  kind,  it's  new!  It's' 
different,  it's  medicated.  It  contains  Ingredients  long 
prescribed  becauseVof  their  soothing  qualities  and  be- 
cause they  resemble  the  nil  of  the  human  skin,  try  an 
overnight  application  of  Ritz  with  massage  for  dandruff, 
dry  itchy  scalp,  and  excessive  falling  hair.  Just  follow 
Hi.-  easy  directions  and  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied in  every  way,  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
—Send  for  RITZ  today — 

Pictures   of   Hair   Styles 
As  Used  By  Movie  Stars  I 

How  to  set  your  hair  quickly  in  glamorous  style,  it's 
easy  I  Send  for  your  copy  today — It's  free.  SEND  NO 
MONEY  I  Order  Rltz  today.  Try  it  for  7  days.  Tou 
too.  can  have  lovelier  hair. 


MAIL    THIS     COUPON    TODAY 


The  HotiHe  of  Ritz,,  Dept.  H-7 

181  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

I  want  to  try  the  BltZ  Treatment  for  7 
■  lays  with  a  money  back  Guarantee  of 
•Satisfaction. 

□  Send   C.O.D.  plus   postage. 
Q   I  am   cm-losing   $1.00. 

Name 


FREE 


Address. 


•  City Zone 


State. 


"All  of  the  girls  are  wearing  those 
evening  gowns,  Melvin."  Dora  assured 
him.  "You  don't  want  your  family  to  be 
behind  the  times,  do  you?" 

"But  what  holds  it  up,  Dora?" 

"A  little  wire  and  a  lot  of  determina- 
tion," Randolph  advised  him. 

"Mother — speak  to  your  son!"  Judy 
demanded,   outraged. 

"Hello,  son." 

"Hello,  Mother — determination,  im- 
agination and  inhalation,"  Randolph 
went  on,  unperturbed. 

"That's  enough,  son,"  his  father  si- 
lenced him.  "I  guess  it's  all  right  if  you 
say  so,  Dora,  but  I  still  can't  see  how — 
oh,  well,  it's  time  for  us  to  be  getting 
dressed  ourselves  for  the  banquet.  We'll 
show  these  youngsters  a  thing  or  two. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  the  best-dressed 
couple  in  town — but,  please,  Dora — not 
an  evening  gown  like  that  one!  I 
couldn't  stand  two." 

A  FTER  they  had  left  Judy  settled  her- 
-^*-  self  to  wait,  grateful  for  Oogie's  run- 
ning, absorbed  account  of  the  baseball 
practice.  For  some  reason  her  excite- 
ment over  the  evening  ahead,  was  be- 
coming pure  nervous  tension.  The  phone 
would  ring  any  minute  now — or  the 
doorbell— and  Bud  Rogers —  The  palms 
of  her  hands  were  wet  and  she  had  a 
funny,  crazy  desire  to  run  upstairs  and 
pull  off  the  beautiful  dress.  In  an  old 
sweater  and  skirt,  she  could  go  with 
Oogie  to  the  corner  drug  store  and 
dance  to  the  juke  box — 

Anxiously  she  watched  the  clock  as 
its  hands  crept  slowly  towards  six 
o'clock. 

" and  then  I  snagged  one  out  at 

first  base  and  that  ended  the  ole  ball 
game."  Oogie  had  run  down  at  last  and 
there  was  an  awkward  silence  in  the 
room  while  they  both  studied  the  rug 
under  their  feet  as  though  they  were 
trying  to  read  it.  "Gee,  Judy — do  you 
like  that  Bud  Rogers?  He's  just  a  pain 
in  the  neck  to  me,  with  his  high-and- 
mightiness.  I'm  sorry.  I  shouldn't  say 
anything  if  he's  your  ideal,  but — " 

"It's  not  that  he's  my  ideal,  exactly, 
Oogie.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  a  girl's 
life  when  she  must  go  out  and  meet 
life  -and — and  meet  life.  She  must 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  of  her 
home — "  But  Judy  couldn't  go  on. 

It  was  silly,  but  right  then  she  want- 
ed nothing  so  much  as  to  stay  right  in 
the  shelter  of  that  home,  that  chrysalis. 
Her  picture  of  Bud  Rogers  had  shifted 
again.  Oogie  didn't  like  him — her  own 
father  couldn't  stand  the  older  Mr. 
Rogers. 

She  stole  a  look  at  the  clock  again. 
Jeepers — it  was  getting  late.  It  was  five 
after  six  and  Mother  was  already  com- 
ing down  the  stairs  dressed  for  the 
Club  banquet.  They  would  be  leaving 
any  moment  now — leaving  her  there 
still  waiting — and  where  was  Bud? 

"Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  be  running 
along."  Oogie  edged  reluctantly  as  far 
as  the  hall. 

"Oh — Oogie!"  It  was  almost  a  wail 
from  Judy.  "Wouldn't  you  like  a  coke 
or  a  peanut-butter  sandwich  or  some- 
thing before  you  go?"  It  wasn't  so  lone- 
ly— waiting — with   him   there. 

"Sure  thing!"  Oogie  made  like  a  shot 
for  the  kitchen. 

Six-ten.  Six-fifteen.  This  time  Mother 
caught  her  looking  at  the  clock,  and 
Judy  felt,  with  a  kind  of  shock,  that  her 
parent  was  alertly  worried,  too.  There 
wasn't  anything  to  worry  about! — was 
there?  What  was  the  matter  with  that 
clock — before  it  had  been  crawling — 
now  the  hands  were  positively  racing! 
Surely  six-fifteen  wasn't  too  early  for 
a  dinner-dancing  date.  Or  maybe  Bud 
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HOULD  A  YOUNG 
WOMAN  SHUT  OUT  LOVE 
FOREVER  WHEN  SHE  RE- 


COMES  A  WIDOW 
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This  girl  thought  loyalty  to  the  dead 
meant  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  living  .  .  . 
and  she  almost  lost  her  chance  for  fu- 
ture happiness.  Read  "Kiss  And  Promise" 
in  the  April  True  Story.  It's  the  story  of 
two  loves — the  old  and  the  new — and 
proves  that  both  can  be  genuine. 

21  Other  Exciting  Stories  and  Helpful 
Features   in   the   Big   April   True   Story. 

.  .  .  including  the  romantic  book-length 
true  story,  "Second  Wife";  and  the  thrill- 
ing novelette,  "Love  Set  To  Music".  PLUS 
special  features  on  "A  Gay  Nineties 
Waistline",  "You  Can  Have  Easter  Every 
Day",  "What  America  Is  Talking  About", 
"Today's  Children". 

APRIL  TRUE  STORY  IS  ON  SALE 
NOW.   GET  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 


Listen    every    Monday    Thru    Friday    to 
"My   True   Story"   at    10:00   A.M.   over 
the  stations  of  th<-      ~ r  r 
ins  Company. 


believed  in  being  fashionably  late. 
Where   was  Bud? 

Judy  felt  as  though  the  smile  on  her 
face  were  frozen  stiff.  She  was  as  self- 
consciously aware  of  the  silent  sym- 
pathy from  Mother,  the  detached  curi- 
osity of  Randolph,  and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  Oogie — prowling  around  the 
room,  leaving  a  trail  of  sandwich 
crumbs  behind  him — as  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  tiniest  movement  of  those 
clock  hands.  Where  was  Bud?  It  was 
six-thirty! 

Time  rushed  on.  It  looked  to  Judy  as 
though  the  hands  on  the  clock  had  gone 
mad,  and  were  whirling  around  and 
around,  past  the  night,  past  the  next 
day,  right  into  the  middle  of  next  week 
— where  she  began  to  wish  she  were! 

And  then  the  phone  rang. 

"Hello?"  she  was  breathless  from  her 
dash.  "Oh!"  sigh  of  relief,  "it's  you, 
Bud  Rogers.  No,  of  course,  I  haven't 
been  waiting  long — yes,  I'm  all  ready — 
I'm  all  dressed  to  go— what?  WHAT?" 

He  was  laughing.  What  in  the  world 
was  so  funny?  And,  suddenly  the  mem- 
ory of  his  face  when  she  had  refused  to 
let  him  cheat  in  the  Latin  exam  flung 
itself  across  her  vision — 

"April  Fool!   April  Fool!" 

He  was  yelling  it,  and  he  was  laugh- 
ing— and  Judy  just  stood  there,  stunned. 
It  couldn't  be  true.  It  was  a  bad  dream 
and  it  wasn't  happening  .  .  .  couldn't 
have  happened. 

But  it  had.  Her  hands  shook  as  she 
replaced  the  receiver. 

Bud  Rogers  had  never  meant  to  take 
her  out  dining  and  dancing.  It  was  all 
an  April  Fool  joke  to  pay  her  back  for 
that  Latin  exam — 

"Oh!"  she  wailed,  crumpling  onto  the 
sofa,  her  head  on  her  mother's  shoulder, 
"I'll  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
town!  That  mean,  mean  Bud  Rogers!  I 
wish  I  were  dead!  I  wish  the  earth 
would  swallow  me  up  this  minute!  I 
wish  I  could  be  a  hermit  like  Crazy 
Pete  in  the  old  quarry.  I  never  want  to 
see  a  man  again — I'm  going  to  join  the 
Foreign  Legion!" 

"That's  a  good  place — especially  if 
you  never  want  to  see  a  man  again," 
Randolph  advised.  But  Oogie  gave  him 
a  quick  look  and  her  brother  subsided. 

"Never  you  mind,  Judy."  Oogie  patted 
her  shoulder  awkwardly,  handicapped 
slightly  by  the  sandwich  he  still  held. 
"I'll  get  hold  of  ole  smarty  Bud  Rogers 
and  he  won't  be  saying  a  word  to  any- 
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Maybe  it's  your  fault — if  you 
aren't  saving  fat.    That  bar  of 
soap  that's  so  hard  to  find  now 
may    be    accounted    for    by    that 
waste    fat    you've    been    sending 
down  the  drain!  Fat  salvage  is 
still   essential — take  it  to  your 
butcher,     and     he'll     give     you 
four  cents  a  pound  for  it. 
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SORIASIS 


Many  attractive  women — whom  Formal  Gowns  will  make  even  more  lovely — must 
forego  such  attire  because  of  disfiguring  psoriasis  blemishes.  Is  this  your  problem? 
If  so — try  SIROIL.  It  may  alter  the  picture  for  you  as  it  has  for  thousands  of  others. 
SIROIL  tends  to  remove  the  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis  which  are  external  in. 
character  and  located  on  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  If  or  when  your  psoriasis 
lesions  recur,  light  applications  of  SIROIL  will  help  keep  them  under  control. 
Applied  externally,  SIROIL  does  not  stain   clothing  or  bed   linens,   nor  does  it 
interfere  in  any  way  with  your  daily  routine.  Try  it.  Certainly  it's  worth  a  trial,  par- 
ticularly since  it's  offered  to  you  on  a  two-   |— —— ——————— — — — 

weeks'-satisfaction-or-money-refundedbasis.   |  $iroj,labor<llorjes,in«.,Dept.M.36,DetroH26,Mich. 

SiroU  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Box  488,  Windsor,  Onf. 
-^  _  __     -^  _  _      pop    CA1C    AT    AIL   I       Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on.  Psoriasis. 

SIRUiLdrug   stores  in^£- 

Write  today  for  interesting  booklet  on  Psoriasis,  using  coupon — 
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COMPLETE  CANDID  CAMERA  OUTFIT 


0nc&tde*O&7/u*/  *  !IKdu!dnUhc°atm°ecrraaft 


•  CARRYING  CASE  with 
Your  Name  in  23-Kt.  GOLD 

•  3  ROLLS  of  No.  127  FILM 


£S>3 


98 

POST 
PAID 


LOOK  AT  THESE  FEATURES 

*  Genuine  Simpson  Ground  and  Pitch  Polished  Lens 

*  Takes  16  Pictures  on  Any  Standard  No.  127  Film 

*  Will  Take  Pictures  in  Full  Color 

*  Has  "Bullseje"  Level  View  Finder 

*  Easy,  Simple,  Foolproof  Operation 

PICTURES  YOU  TAKE  TODAY 

WITH  THIS  BIO  3-IN-1  OUTFIT 

WILL  BE  THE  TREASURES  OF  TOMORROW 

.  For  while  time  stands  still  for  no  one,  the  memories 
of  happy  times  can  be  preserved  by  Photocraft.  Your 
Photocraft  candid  camera  outfit  comes  to  you  ready  to 
go  to  work— with  a  handy  shoulder  strap  carrying  case 
Personalized  with  the  name  of  your  choice  in  23-Kt. 
GOLD,  and  enough  film  for  48  exposures — for  only 
#3.98  postpaid!  Your  Photocraft  will  also  take  full  color 
pictures  when  loaded  with  Colorchrome  film.  So  wheth- 
er for  a  gift  or  for  yourself,  order  your  Photocraft 
now!  Our  guarantee  is  your  assurance  of  satisfaction. 


RUSH  THIS  COUPON  FOR  CAMERA  OUTFIT 


Sold  on  a  "Examine  At  Our  Risk" 
GDARANTEE  OF   SATISFACTION 

Yes,  if  you  don't  feel  that  Photocraft 
is  everything  you  expected,  you  may  re- 
turn it  in  10  days  for  complete  refund. 


WITH  YOUR  NAME 

in  23-Kt.  GOLD 

.———_—.—- —__«_—__-. 

IMPERIAL  INDUSTRIES— Dept.  PC221 

618  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  ID. 

Rush  my  Photocraft  OndiJ  Camera  Outfit  at  $).98  with  ! 

Personalized  Carrying  Case  and  J  roll*  of  No.  127  Film.   | 

My  money  will  be  refunded  if  returned  io  10  days. 

Nime  Wirted  In  Gold | 

CHECK  ONE  "" 
Q  I'm  enclosing  $3.98  in  full  payment.     Please  send  my  | 

Photocraft  Outfit  Postpaid. 
Q  Send  my  Photocraft  C.O.D.     I  am  enclosing  $1.00  de-  ! 

posit  because  I  want  my  Carrying  Cam  Personalized  in    ■ 

GOLD.  I'll  pay  postman  balance  of  $2.9S  plus  postage.  | 
Q  Send  my  Photocraft  C.O.D.  without  name  on  Carrying  | 

Case.     I  will  pay  postman  £3.98  plus  postage. 

Name — _ ■ 

Mum  rn>i  ciMrty 

Address ____ | 

City . ?J\w»  &«t*  J 
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NO    DULL 
DRAB    HAIR 

When  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple, quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
to  give  YOUR  hair  glamour  and  beauty: 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses   away   shampoo    film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON    does    not    permanently    dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in    12  different  shades.  Try  LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods 

25(2  for  5  rinses 
100  for  2  rinses 


NEW 


Tiny    Pocket   Size 

RADIO! 


Slips  in  your  pocket  or  purse — Wt. 
only  S  ozs.t  Complete  READY  TO 
PLAY  as  shown  with  self  contained 
phone  for  personal  use.  Beautiful  black 
silver  plastic  case.  Has  patented  fixed 
Crystal-Slid?  Tuning  Diall  NO  TUBES. 
BATTERIES  OR  ELECTRIC  PLUG 
IS  REQUIRED.  USUALLY  RE- 
CEIVES LOCAL  BROADCASTS  with- 
■  -ii..  outside  aerial  wires. 

GUARANTEED    TO    WORK 


OElin  All  I  V  CI  AA  (cash,  money  order,  cheek)  and  pay 
OCHU  UtlLI  «I.UU  poatman  $2.99  plus  delivery  fees  on  ar- 
rival or  aend  $3.99  for  postpaid  delivery.  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR 
CHILDREN  OR  ADULTS  ALIKEI  Get  your  PA-KETTE 
RADIO  NOW  for  real  enjoyment.  Dealers  in  most  cities. 
Pa-Kette  Electric  Co.,  Dept.    MFW-4.   Kearney,  Nebraska 
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Callouses 

Pain,  Burning,  Tender- 
ness Quickly  Relieved 

You'll  quickly  forget  you 
have  painful  callouses,  ten- 
derness or  burning  on  the 
bottom  of  your  feet  when 
you  use  soothing,  cushion- 
ing Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads!  Instantly  relieve 
pressure  on  the  sensitive 
spot.  Speedily  remove  cal- 
louses when  used  with  the 
separate  Medications  in- 
cluded. Cost  but  a  trifle. 
At  all  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept. 
Stores  and  Toiletry  Coun- 
ters. Insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  PATENTED  HEART  , 
SHAPE  WITH  PINKED  EDGE 


D-Scholls  Zi nopads 


one,   when   I   get   through   with   him." 

Even  from  the  depths  of  her  misery, 
through  the  tears  that  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  it  seemed  to  Judy  that  Oogie_  had 
grown  at  least  a  foot  in  stature  in  the 
last  few  minutes.  How  could  she  have 
ever  thought  him  a  child!  Why,  he  was 
twice  the  man  Bud  Rogers  was.  He  was 
so  nice,  and  understanding,  and  sweet 
and — 

Oh,  to  think  that  she,  Judy  Foster, 
had  been  stood  up! 

Behind  her  the  phone  rang  again. 

"If  it's  for  me — I've  gone  to  China!" 
she  declared,  passionately.  "I'll  never 
answer  a  phone  again  as  long  as  I 
live — " 

But  it  was  for  Father. 

And  there  was  a  very  peculiar  ex- 
pression on  his  face  when  he  came 
striding  into  the  livingroom  after-- 
wards. 

"Of  all  the  crazy  mix-ups!  Dora,  do 
you  realize  I  have  another  table  re- 
served at  the  Taryton  Hotel  in  the  Blue 
Room — of  all  places — practically  under- 
neath the  bandstand?  That  crazy  man- 
ager tells  me  my  secretary  insisted  I 
would  want  to  be  able  to  hear  Jan 
Judson   and   his   Jumpin'   Jives!" 

"DUT,  Melvin,  we  have  our  places 
•"  reserved    in    the    banquet   room!" 

"I  know — that's  what's  driving  me 
crazy.  How  could  I — how  could  Miss 
Stevenson  have  reserved  another  table? 
The  only  reason  I'm  being  informed 
about  it  at  this  late  hour  is  because  the 
manager  doesn't  feel  he  can  move  the 
table  so  close  to  the  band  and  so  far 
away  from  the  others.  He  wants  to 
know  if  I  mind  being  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  dance  floor.  If  I  mind!" 

"Why,  Melvin!  It's  ridiculous.  Why 
did  you  get  a  table  on  the  dance  floor 
when  we   were   going   to   the   Club — " 

Father  roared.  "I  didn't  get  a  table, 
woman!  That  is — the  worst  thing  about 
it  is  the  manager  insists  it  was  that 
table  he  called  me  about  earlier  this 
morning  and  I  definitely  told  him  to 
save  it.  I  did.  I  know  I  did.  But  I 
thought  he  meant  the  banquet — I  can't 
understand  it.  Miss  Stevenson  must  be 
out  of  her  mind.  I'm  stuck  with  this 
reservation  now — I  don't — Judy!  Are 
you  mixed  up  in  this  somehow!" 

"She  was  only  trying  to  smooth  the 
path  for  herself  and  Bud  as  she  stepped 
onto  the  threshold — "  Randolph  ex- 
plained. 

"Quiet,  young  man!"  Father  quelled 
him.  "Judy,  do  you  mean  you  reserved 
this  table  for  yourself  and  that  boy  in 
my  name?" 

"I    was    just — " 

"You  were  just  being  as  scatter- 
brained as  usual,  you  mean.  Well, 
young  lady — you're  not  so  old  and 
sophisticated  that  I  can't  turn  you  over 
my  knee  and — what?  — what?  — Dora, 
quit  pulling  at  my  sleeve! — I'm  going 
to  settle  this  once  and  for  all — what?" 
— Father  was  a  terribly  harassed  man 
as  he  turned  ,from  Mother's  warning 
motions  to  Judy's  white,  woebegone 
face.   "What's  going  on  around  here?" 

"I  deserve  punishment,  Father.  I'm 
such  a  dope  and  Bud  Rogers  never  did 
mean  to  take  me  on  a  date  tonight.  I 
was  trying  to  help  him  and  reserve  the 
table  for  us — and  it's  all  just  an  April 
Fool's  joke!" 

"You  mean  that  young  whipper- 
snapper  was  only  playing  an  April  Fool 
joke  on  you?  If  that  doesn't  sound  just 
like  Henry  Rogers'  son!  His  father 
probably  put  him  Up  to  it — when  I  see 
that  old  hypocrite  tonight  I'll  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  his  family,  trying  to 
make  a  fool  out  of  me  and  my  daugh- 
ter— !"  All  of  Father's  wrath  had  been 
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NOW  you  can  lose 

up  to  15  pounds  — 

in  a  single  month! 

And  you  can  do  ifeasily, 
quickly,  safely,  the   Com- 
mon Sense  Way!   Whether 
you     are     overweight,    or 
merely  want  Jto  rid  your- 
self  of   overly   large   hips, 
heavy  thighs,  legs  or   an- 
kles, Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
gets    right    to    the 
root  of  your  figure 
faults  in  her  amaz- 
ing book,  No  More 
Alibis! 


No  Harmful  Drugs 
No  Starvation  Diets 
No  Appliances  Needed 
—  when  reducing  the 
Common  Sense  Way! 


If  You're  Too 
Fat  In  Spots 


In  No  More  Alibis!  you'll  learn  how  you  can 
reduce  any  part  of  your  body.  Let  Sylvia  ex- 
plain how  to  make  those  bumps  and  bulges 
vanish  in  double  quick  time.  Just  picture  how 
you  would  look  if  your  hips  were  not  so  broad 
— if  your  legs  and  thighs  were  not  so  heavy — 
your  ankles  so  thick.  Picture  how  you  would 
look  if  you  could  lose  5  pounds,  10  pounds, 
15  pounds. 

By  following  Sylvia's  method,  the  Common 
Sense  Way,  you  can  mold  your  figure  into 
alluring,  graceful  proportions,  look  years 
younger,  feel  100%  better  in  just  no  time  at 
all — and  without  the  use  of  starvation  diets, 
harmful  drugs  or  any  appliances  whatsoever ! 
Below  are  listed  just  a  few  of  the  subjects 
covered  in  No  More  Alibis!  Don't  delay — 
send  for  your  copy  TODAY. 

Partial  contents — When  Fat  is  Localized  •  If 
You're  Thin  in  Spots  •  Reducing  for  the  Anemic 
•  People  Who,  Sit  All  Day  •  The  In-Between 
Figures  •  A  Firm  Lovely  Face  •  Acquire  Poise 
and  Grace  •  Advice  For  the  Adolescent  •  The 
Woman  Past  Forty  and  much  more. 

More  than    100,000 
copies  sold  at  $1 — 

NOW-only    25c  W^tfj 

The  identical  information      W\ ALlBl^' 
formerly    contained    in    the       H«\ 
higher    priced    book,    now        W>\  s-,.jWb"*'\ 
available    in    this    sturdy        wL\-*'l.    ~     ~ 
paper    bound    volume.      128 
pages   and   over   40    illustra- 
tions  posed   by   the   author. 

We    pay    postage    charges 

••••••••••••••••*•••••••••* 

Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.  RM-446 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  No  More  Alibis 
by  Sylvia  of  Hollywood.   I  enclose  25c. 

Name' ,. 

(Please  Print) 

Address 

City State 

(The    25c    Price    of    this    Book    applies    to    u.    S.    only) 
*••••••••••••*•*•••••••••••••* 


They  Give  You 
—and  such  wonderful  comfort! 

Sanapak  is  shaped  to  fit  without  bulk— 
faced  with  soft  cotton  to  give  you  the  great- 
est possible  wearing  comfort.  And  they're 
made  with  three  special  layers,  including 
the  famous  "Pink  Back"  to  give  you  triple 
protection!  Insist  on  SANAPAK— they  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  napkins! 
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SHOW  CHARMING 
SHEBA  ANN  FROCKS 


Your  neighbors,  friends,  others  will  order  on  sight — when 
they  see  these  stunningdresses!  Showfeaturecf'ShebaAnn" 
dress  origfnals  selling  for  less  than  exclusive  store  prices. 
Famous  N ew  York  and  Hollywood  fashions — styled  six 
months  ahead.  Gorgeous  new  fabrics,  exquisite  workman- 
ship and  sensational  value  bring  amazingly  fast  sales.  You 
get  paid  the  moment  you  take  each  order  and  can  also  easily 
\  qualify  for  FREE  DRESSES  as  an  extra  bonus. 
,NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 
l  We  show  you  how  to  become  Sheba  Ann  Fashion 
1  Counsellor.  Fascinating.  FREE  Selling  Outfit 
\  brings  you  profits  first  day.  It's  easy.  We  de- 
liver and  collect.  Earn  EXTRA  BONUSES, 
\too.  Send  for  FREE  OUTFIT  ...NOW! 


SHEBA  ANN  FROCKS,  Dept.  IW-18,  Dallas  2,  Texas 


diverted  now  to  the  unlucky  Rogers, 
father  and  son. 

"No  one's  going  to  play  a  trick  like 
that  on  a  Foster!" 

The  sight  of  Judy's  face  had  shaken 
him.  Hurt  his  Judy,  the  apple  of  his 
eye?  Not  if  Father  knew  it!  And  just 
suppose  the  elder  Rogers  knew  all  about 
the  April  Fool  trick  and  passed  the 
word  around  to  the  Club  members  this 
evening!  Were  he  and  Dora  to  sit  there 
and  writhe  under  the  Rogers'  fatuous 
smirk? 

"No,  by  George."  Father  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room  by  this  time.  The 
whole  family  watched  him,  fascinated. 
Even  Judy  knew  a  wisp  of  buoyant 
hope.  When  Father  got  that  determined 
look  on  his  face — well,  anything  could 
happen! 

"We'll  show  them!"  He  stopped  and 
faced  his  family.  "We'll  show  them. 
We'll  go  to  the  Blue  Room  in  the  Tary- 
ton  Hotel  ourselves— all  of  us — no,  not 
you,  Randolph.  Oogie  can  escort  Judy. 
We'll  sail  right  by  that  banquet  room 
with  our  noses  in  the  air  and  old  Henry 
Rogers  can  run  home  and  tell  his  pre- 
cious son  that  Judy  did  go  dining  and 
dancing  tonight  and  no  April  Fool  joke 
about  it,  either!" 

"Oh,  Father!" 

"Oh,  Melvin!" 

"Gee,  Mr.  Foster!" 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  we'll  do.  And 
don't  think  I'm  not  glad  of  the  chance 
to  show  that  Club  what  a  bore  I  think 
old  Rogers  is  as  a  speaker.  I  won't  have 
to  listen  to  his  stale*  jokes  and  his  slap- 
ping himself  on  the  back — and,  say, 
Dora — think  we  could  learn  to  do  this 
jitterbugging  tonight?" 

Oh,  Jeepers!  Didn't  a  girl  have  the 
nicest  family  there  ever  was?  Judy's 
happiness  was  a  sudden  reprieve — a 
glorious,  bounding,  uncontrolled  ecsta- 
sy. Wasn't  life  wonderful?  She  was 
really  going  dining  and  dancing,  and 
in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Taryton! 

"You  don't  mind  being  seen  with  a 
couple  of  old  fogies  like  your  Mother 
and  myself?"  her  father  teased. 

"Mind?  Oh — I'd  rather  be  chaperoned 
by  you  than  go  alone  with  a  dope  like 
Bud  Rogers  any  time!  You  two  are 
strictly  my  favorite  people!" 
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It  doesn't  look  like 

the     uniforms 

you've  been  seeing 

on   our   fighting 

men,   because   this 

small    bronze    insigne    is    another 

kind  of  uniform — the  badge  of  the 

honorably  discharged  veteran. 

The  man  who  wears  it  in  the 
lape"l  of  his  civilian  suit  may  bear 
a  visible  wound,  or  a  wound  you 
cannot  see,  but  in  every  case  it 
speaks  of  suffering  and  sacrifice 
endured  on  your  behalf.  Learn  to 
recognize  the  Honorable  Service 
Emblem  as  instantly  as  you  do  a 
uniform,  so  that  to  every  veteran 
you  meet  you  can  give  the  respect 
and     consideration    he    deserves. 


'what  goes  on?  asks  hubby, 

as  wife  waltzes  imaginary 

carpet  sweeper  around. 


A  NEW,  IMPROVED  BISSELL* 
15  COMING.'"SHE  SAYS.'kJEEDS 
NO  PRESSURE  OM  THE  HANDLE- • 


AND  CLEANS  UNDER  LOW  FORMITURE 
EASIER  'CAUSE  THE  RIGHT 
PRESSURES  AUTOMATIC/ 


ILL  USE  MY  PRESENT  BISSELL.' 

TIL  NEW  ONES  ARE  ANNOUNCED- 

0UT  I  CAN  DREAM,  CANT  I?"** 


BISSELL 

*REG.   U.  S.    PATENT  OFF 

SWEEPERS 

Sweep  QV/CMy-6»/>fy&IS/iy 

**If  you  need  a  sweeper  now — you 
may  be  able  to  get  a  Bissell  from 
your  dealer — production  is  still 
limited.  If  you  can  wait — you'll 
be  glad  you  did. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 
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Don't  let  improperly  cleaned 
skin  maryour  beauty!  Cleanse 
with  Ambrosia  —  the  liquid 
facial  cleanser  that  removes 
stale  make-up,  dust  and 
grime  . . .  gives  your  skin  a 
fresh-as-a-daisy  feeling!  Try 
Ambrosia  today. 


AMBROSIA 

DON'T  CUT  CUTICLES 


Manicare  is  a  smart  cosmetic  which 
beautifies  nails  while  it  softens  cuticle. 
MAI  IIC ARE  is  a  cuticle  remover,  cu- 
ticle oil  and  stain  remover,  all  in  one. 


^Aitiwiwa/ie 


35^  a  jar 
Drug  and  Dept.  Stow 


HEAD  COLD  Congestion 


HERE'S    WARM     RELIEF    WITH 
MEDICAL   SMOKEI 

►  Are  head  colds  congesting  your  nasal  pas- 
sages, making  it  hard  to  breathe,  robbing  you 
of  precious  sleep? 

►  Get  Comforting  Relief  from  the  distress  of 
such  congestion!  Simply  light  up  a  Blosser's 
Medical  Cigarette.  Inhale  its  comforting  scien- 
tific smoke.  Blosser's  Medical  Cigarettes  con- 
tain no  tobacco,  but  a  scientific  blend  of  medical 
herb3  that  bring  wonderful  quick  relief  to  such 
distress  of  head  cold  congestion.  Prove  it  to 
yourself!  Buy  a  35*  pack  today  at  any  druggist. 
OR  write  for 

FREE  Sample  Cigarettes 


THE  BLOSSER  CO.,  Dept.  3-C.  Box  1707,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Send  me  FREE  Sample  cigarettes,  without 
obligation. 

Name 


Addrena— 


City  and  State— 


BLOSSER'S 

MEDICAL  CIGARETTES 


Everything  Is  Shared 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

first  break.  And  success  meant  another 
fulfillment  for  me^-we  decided  that  now 
it  was  time  for  us  to  have  our  baby. 
We  hoped  and  hoped  for  a  son,  and  our 
luck  held  good.  We  named  him  Noel 
after  Mel's  grandfather,  and  he  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  our 
life  together. 

By  1943,  my  hard-working  husband 
was  doing  a  grand  total  of  fourteen 
radio  shows  a  week,  and  that  meant 
hardly  breath-catching  time  in  be- 
tween. Mel  used  to  say  that  he  met  him- 
self coming  in  and  out  of  rehearsals. 

As  we  always  do  when  there's  a  prob- 
lem, we  talked  it  over;  Mel  was  work- 
ing too  hard.  We  had  too  little  time 
together.  So  we  decided  that  Mel  had 
better  pare  it  down  to  five  shows  a 
week,  and  we'd  have  a  little  more  time 
for  living. 


THE  talking  things  over  covers  every- 
thing in  our  life  together — our  per- 
sonal lives  and  business,  too.  We  have 
no  agent  or  business  manager,  and  when 
a  new  proposition  comes  up,  or  when  a 
change  of  some  sort  is  suggested  to  Mel, 
it's  the  talk-it-over  method  that  makes 
the  decision.  Mel  never  signs  a  con- 
tract unless  I  read  it  first,  and  he  de- 
lights in  telling  our  friends  that  I  have 
an  excellent  business  head.  I  don't- 
know  about  that,  but  so  far  everything 
has  worked  out  all  right.  I'll  just  keep 
my  fingers  crossed  and  go  on  helping 
as  much  as  I  can,  because  I  love  our 
share-and-share-alike  way  of  life. 

We've  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in  our 
fourteen  years  together,  Mel  and  I. 
There's  the  matter  of  money,  for  in- 
stance. People  often  ask,  "Is  there  any 
money  in  work  like  Mel's — not  being 
the  star  of  your  own  show,  I  mean,  but 
doing  comedy  parts  on  a  lot  of  shows?" 
My  answer  is  that  there  is,  at  least  for 
Mel.  It's  a  long,  long  way  from'  that 
fifteen-dollars-a-week  period  in  Port- 
land. And  so  is  our  very  pleasant, 
eight-room  house  in  Playa  del  Rey,  a 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  different  from 
that  first  room  in  which  we  lived  in 
Portland. 

Our  house  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  ocean,  so  we  get  in  lots  of 
fishing  and  swimming.  I  started  to  fish 
because  Mel  loves  it,  although  I  priv- 
ately had  my  doubts.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  my  cooperative  spirit  in  the  mat- 
ter that  he  set  about  teaching  me  how 
to  cast,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  found 
that  I  was  a  fishing  enthusiast,  too.  Now 
we  enjoy  it  more,  and  do  more  of  it, 
than  almost  any  other  type  of  fun.  Last 
fall  we  spent  a  month  at  Big  Bear  Lake 
in  southern  California,  and  most  of  our 
meals  there  consisted  of  the  fish  we'd 
caught  ourselves.  We  liked  it  up  there 
so  much,  in  fact,  that  we  bought  our- 
selves a  lake-front  lot  where  we  intend 
to  build  a  mountain  home  this  summer. 

Mel's  and  my  tastes  are  pretty  simi- 
lar. We  like  to  swim;  we  like  to  fish;  and 
most  of  all  we  like  our  quiet,  simple 
home  life.  There's  nothing  in  the  sit- 
ting-and-drinking  life  of  the  night  club 
that  appeals  to  us,  so  we  simply  don't 
go  to  them.  But  we  do  love  both  the 
theater  and  the  movies — and  we're  still 
young  enough  and  in  love  enough  so 
that  it's  a  thrill  to  go  dancing.  We 
love  to  watch  the  jitterbug  experts — al- 
though we  feel  it's  out  of  our  line  and 
made  a  solemn  pact  never  to  try  that 
particular  form  of  exercise. 

Our  son,  Nonie,  wants  to  be  "just  like 
Daddy"  when  he  grows  up,  but  I  have 


JIM,   I    KNOW   FROM 

EXPERIENCE,   GET  PAZO! 


SMART  WIFE,  PAZO   RELIEVED 
k  THOSE    SIMPLE   PILES 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain, 
torture,  itching  of  simple  piles.  Re- 
member, for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given  prompt, 
comforting  relief  to  millions.  It  gives 
you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

HOW  PAZO  OINTMENT  WORKS 

1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas— relieves  pain 
and  itching.  2.  Lubricates  hardened, 
dried  parts,  helps  prevent  cracking  and 
soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling 
and  check  minor  bleeding.  4.  Provides 
quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

SPECIAL  PILE  PIPE  FOR 
EASY  APPLICATION 
Pazo  ointment  tube  has  a  specially  de- 
signed, perforated  Pile  Pipe,  making 
application  simple  and  thorough.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  wonderful  Pazo  oint- 
ment and  the  soothing,  blessed  relief 
it  gives  for  simple  piles. 

PAZO  SUPPOSITORIES  TOOI 

Some  persons,  and  many  doctors,  pre- 
fer to  use  suppositories.  So  Pazo  is  also 
made  in  handy  suppositories.  Same 
soothing  relief!  Get  Pazo  in  the  form 
you  prefer,  at  your  druggists  today. 

A  Product  of 
THE  GROVE  LABORATORIES  INC  •    Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


londes 


NEW  RINSE  AND  TINT 
SPECIALLY  MADE  FOR 

you! 


Adds  Lovely 
GOLDEN    HIGHLIGHTS 

Blondes!  Here  it  is  at  last!  The  new  "Rinse  and  Tint" 
made  specially  for  blondes.  Gives  dull,  faded  hair 
lovely  extra  lustre  and  that  little  touch  of  color  blonde 
hair  often  needs.  Called  BLONDEX  golden  rinse, 
it  is  not  a  permanent  dye  or  bleach  —  washes  off  as 
easily  as  make-up.  Made  by  the  makers  of  blondex, 
the  world's  largest  selling  blonde  shampoo.  Costs  little 
to  use.  Sold  at  all  good  10c,  drug,  department  stores. 


YOUR  SHOES 
AKE  SHOWING'. 


CMBARKASSIN&.ISNtlT? 

you 


ShinolA 


#  In  addition  to  the  appearance  angle,  there's 
the  matter  of  longer  wear.  Here's  how 
Shinola  Shoe  Polishes  help:  Shinola's  scien- 
tific combination  of  oily  waxes  helps  hold  in 
and  replenish  the  normal  oils  in  leather- 
helps  maintain  flexibility— and  that  means 
longer  wear. 

You  don't  need  a  full-length  mirror  to  see 
that  your  shoes  are  showing  .  .  .  you  know 
they  are.  So  why  not  make  it  a  habit  to  keep 

'EM  SHINING  WITH  SHINOLA? 


ShinolA 

PASTE    OR 
LIQUID 
ALL 
COLORS 


IN  CANADA  IT'S  2  IN  I 


^/Nadinola's  4-way  action  he/pyoa 

eXTERHAUV  CAUS£D  PI  M  P LES 

%S&  BLACKHEADS 
2SDUIL;DARKSKIN 

Don't  give  in  to  unlovely  skin!  Try  famous 
Nadinola  Cream,  used  and  praised  by  thou- 
.  sands  of  lovely  women.  Nadinola  is  a  4-way 
treatment  cream  that  helps  to  lighten  and 
brighten  dark,  dull  skin — clear  up  externally 
caused  pimples — fade  freckles— loosen  and 
remove  blackheads.  Its  special  medicated 
ingredients  help  to  clear  and  freshen  your 
skin — to  make  it  feel  softer,  look  smoother. 
Buy  Nadinola  Cream  today  and  use  as  di- 
rected. A  single  treatment-size  jar  is  posi- 
tively guaranteed  to  improve  your  complexion 
or  your  money  back!  Only  55c  at  drug  and 
toilet  counters;  trial  size  10c.  Also — 


•*c 


•  SEND  FOR    FREE    ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET* 


NADINOLA,  Dept.  20,  Pans  Tennessee 

Send  me  free  and  postpaid  your  new  deluxe  edi- 
tion Beauty  Booklet,  richly  printed  in  full  color, 
with  actual  photographs  and  sworn  proof  of  the 
wonderful  results  from  just  one  jar  of  Nadinola. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


a  private  hunch  that  he'll  be  a  doctor. 
When  Nonie  was  three,  Mel  used  to 
read  him  to  sleep.  But  he  didn't  read 
fairy  tales — he  read,  for  some  strange 
reason  known  only  to  himself,  first  aid 
books.  Nonie  is  seven  now,  and  very 
adept  at  amateur  doctoring.  When  I 
have  a  headache  he  solemnly  brings  me 
a  cold  towel  for  it,  then  slips  in  with 
aspirin  and  a  glass  of  water.  When  the 
recovery  is  complete,  he  is  as  satisfied 
as  if  he'd  performed  his  own  little 
private  miracle. 

We  have  a  Scotch  housekeeper,  too — 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ross — who  is  like  a  third 
grandmother  to  Nonie.  She's  an  ex- 
cellent cook,  but  Mel  and  I  both  like  to 
have  our  finger  in  that  pie,  too.  Mel 
adores  Mrs.  Ross'  roast  beef  and  York- 
shire pudding,  but  hastily  adds  a 
"simply  terrific"  description  of  my  fried 
chicken. .  He's  embarrassingly  dreamy 
too,  about  my  macaroni  and  cheese,  a 
dish  I  sometimes  make  of  rice  and 
mushrooms,  and  about  my  corn  pud- 
ding. 

But  leave  it  to  Mel — he  always  winds 
up  with,  "I'm  not  a  bad  cook,  myself.", 
And  that's  true.  One  of  his  specialties 
is  baked  ham.  He  uses  lots  of  brown 
sugar,  bastes*  it  with  ^ginger  ale,  and 
calls  it,  for  some  strange  reason,  "ham 
spliced  and  spiced." 

Mel  says,  "I'm  a  one-woman  man," 
but  I  say,  in  answer,  "I'm  a  twelve-man 
woman."  And  I  really  do  feel,  some- 
times, as  if  I  had  a  round  dozen  of 
husbands  because  of  all  those  air  char- 
acters of  Mel's.  I  have  a  male  harem, 
and  never  a  dull  moment,  and  I  love 
every  second  of  my  own  brand  of  poly- 
andry. 

That's  about  all  there  is  about  us, 
except  to  say  again  and  again  that -we're 
happy,  and  we're  still  in  love.  Those 
things  could  never  be  repeated  too 
often.  Our  project  for  the  future?  To 
keep  on  living  this  life  we  love  so 
much  just  as  it  is.  Oh,  yes — and  we  do 
have  every  intention  of  going  to  Niagara 
Falls  some  day  for  a  bang-up  second 
honeymoon! 


7U  One  tywi 


Because  of  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  RADIO  MIRROR,  we  cannot  possibly 
print  enough  copies  to  supply  all  who 
want   subscriptions   for    RADIO    MIRROR. 

New  and  renewal  subscriptions  may  be 
deferred  as  much  as  two  months  until 
places  on  our  subscription  list  are  avail- 
able. 

Therefore,  to  limit  subscriptions  to  the 
number  that  can  be  supplied  each  month, 
RADIO  MIRROR  is  reluctantly  forced 
to  refuse  both  new  and  renewal  one-year 
subscriptions.  However,  we  are  accepting, 
subject  to  delay  in  servicing,  two-year 
subscriptions  at  $3.60  and  three-year  sub- 
scriptions at  $5.40.  These  prices  apply  to 
U.  S.  and  U.  S.  Possessions  and  Territories, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  For  subscrip- 
tion prices  to  all  other  countries  see  infor- 
mation at  foot  of  page  3. 

We  will  continue  to  accept  one-year 
subscriptions  for  the  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 


FOR  WOMEN  WHO 
DEMANDED 

a  higher  type  of 


wutune 


Greaseless  Suppository  Gives 
Hours  of  Continuous  Medication 
Easier,  Daintier,  More  Convenient 

Zonitors  are  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  and  most  satisfactory  methods 
of  intimate  feminine  cleanliness 
among  highly  intelligent  women  in 
the  United  States — women  who  for  a 
long  time  have  demanded  a  higher 
type  of  feminine  hygiene  —  easier, 
daintier,  more  convenient  —  power- 
fully germicidal  yet  harmless — with 
no  tell-tale  odor. 

So  Powerful  Yet  So  Harmless — 

No  Burns —  No  Smart 

Zonitors  are  greaseless,  stainless 
snow-white  vaginal  suppositories. 
When  inserted,  they  instantly  begin 
to  release  their  powerful  germicidal 
properties  and  continue  to  do  so  for 
hours — thus  giving  you  hours  of  con- 
tinuous medication.  Yet  they  are  safe 
to  most  delicate  tissues.  Positively 
non-burning,  non-poisonous,  non- 
irritating. 

Zonitors  actually  destroy  offending 
odor.  Help  guard  against  infection. 
They  kill  every  germ  they  touch.  You 
know  it's  not  always  possible  to  con- 
tact all  the  germs  in  the  tract  but 
you  can  be  sure  that  Zonitors  imme- 
diately kill  every  reachable  germ  and 
keep  them  from  multiplying. 

So  easy  to  carry  while  away  from 
home — so  easy  to  use  at  home! 


FREE:  Mall  this  coupon  today  for 
free  booklet  sent  In  plain  wrap- 
per. Reveals  frank  intimate  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-46,  370  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


Address- 
City 


-State. 
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BLONDES! 


96 


-Watch  His 
Eyes  light  up 
at  the  Gold 
in  Your  Haiti 


•  You  can  be  in  a  room  full  of  pretty  girls. 
But  if  you  are  the  one  whose  hair,  glistens 
with  lovely  blondeness,  you  will  attract  his 
instant  attention! 

Smart  girls  know  that  using  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash  is  the  easy,  modern  way 
to  keep  their  hair  beautifully  blonde! 

You  see,  the  new  Marchand's  Golden  Hair 
Wash  is  not  an  expensive  "treatment."  Care- 
fully perfected  by  experts  in  hair  care,  it's 
complete  in  itself  for  use  at  home.  What's 
more,  it  lets  you  achieve  the  exact  degree  of 
lightness  you  desire! 

Whether  you're  a  blonde,  brunette  or  red- 
head—if you  want  to  lighten  your  hair  a  trifle 
or  make  it  several  shades  blonder— Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash  is  just  right  for  you.  Inci- 
dentally, you'll  like  it  for 
lightening  arm  and  leg 
hair,  too !  Try  it  today. 


munm 

Golden 
Hair  Wash 


WE    WILL    PAY    YOU    *25 


MERIT   CARD   CO.,  Dept. 


1    CLINTON   ST.,  NEWARK    2,  N.  J. 


TEETHING  PAINS 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 


\i  HEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 
Buy  it  front  your  druggist  today 


DR.  HANDS 

TEETHING  LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 


What's  New  From 
Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

ing  from  the  air  waves  for  a  couple  of 
years.  He's  been  in  the  Army,  serving 
in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  He 
says  his  two  years  in  the  services  taught 
him  how  it  feels  to  be  a  spy  as  well 
as  an  enlisted  man  and  the  fact  that 
before  his  discharge  he  was  promoted 
to  PFC  proves  that  "You  can  advance 
in  the  Army." 

Ex-private  Tinney  is  blunt  when  it 
comes  to  describing  his  career,  which 
covers  such  different  fields  as  radio  and 
movie  actor,  newspaper  columnist  and 
lecturer.  He  says  he  spent  five  years 
in  high  school  in  Tulsa — "but  they 
wouldn't  give  me  a  diploma  for  en- 
durance, so  I  quit,"  and  one  year  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

He  first  came  to  New  York  in  1927 
to  take  a  fling  at  the  big  time — in  what- 
ever turned  up.  He  wound  up  by  ad- 
dressing envelopes  for  two  nights  to 
earn  $10  for  his  room  and  board.  He 
gave  up  and  got  himself  a  job  editing 
a  newspaper  in  Oolaga,  Oklahoma,  a 
paper  devoted  mostly  to  the  interests  of 
hog  raisers.  He  left  that  job  in  1932  to 
try  New  York  again,  this  time  with 
better  luck  because  he  sold  several 
articles  to  Life  Magazine — the  old  one, 
remember  it? — which  paid  $900. 

Having  proved  that  he  could  do  it, 
Cal  returned  to  Oklahoma  again  and 
got  his  start  in  radio  in  the  same  hap- 
hazard manner  which  characterizes 
everything  he  does.  As  he  explains  it, 
the  cowboy  band  didn't  get  to  the 
studio  in  time  for  the  program  spon- 
sored by  the  local  Chamber  of  .Com- 
merce so  Cal  went  on — just  talkin' — and 
decided  that  was  an  easy  living. 

His  real  radio  career  was  launched 
in  1934,  however,  when  Cal  tackled 
New  York  again  and  landed  a  job  as 
an  extra  on  the  Tim  and  Irene  show. 
At  about  this  same  time,  he  started 
writing  a  column  for  the  McNaught 
Syndicate  and  he  began  giving  lectures, 
the  first  one  at  West  Point.  A  Tinney 


One  of  the  specialists 
at  CBS's  television  sta- 
ii»„  IVBCWN.Y.  is  artist 
and  letterer  Oeorg  Olden. 


THIS  EASY  WAY.f£ 
TEACHES  PIANOm 


NO  LONG  HOURS 

PRACTICING   SCALES 

OR   EXERCISES... 

PLAYSONGS 
FIRST  DAY 


1  fiut}«fafi'    . 


You  May  Play  Any  Song 
in  10  Days  without  being 
Able  to  Read  a  Note  •  •  • 

If  you  want  to  quickly  learn  how 
to  play  the  piano . . .  if  you  want 
to  play  eong  hitB,  waltzes, 
marches,  hymns,  two  steps,  red 
hot  numbers  and  western  songs,  like 
"Don't  Fence  Me  In".  ..here's  amazing 
news.  Now  at  last  Mr.  Dave  Minor 
has    perfected    a    wonderfully    easy 
play-by-ear  piano  course  that  must 
teach  you  piano  playing  in  only  ten 
quick  days  or   no    cost.  No  scales, 
no  long  exercises.  You  start  playing 
songs  from  the  first  lesson,  and  so 
soon   it's   amazing   you're  playing 
the   piano   surprisingly    well.   Mr. 
Minor's  course  is  complete.  It  con- 
tains all  the   pictures,  all  the  in- 
struction,   everything    you    need. 
The  complete  course  sent  for  your 
inspection,  trial  and  approval. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Make  This  Conclusive  10  Day  Test 

Just  send  your  namo  and  address  today. 
On  arrival  deposit  $1.49  plus  postage 
through  postman.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  pay.  Inspect  course  carefully, 
aee  how  simple  yet  thorough  it  is.  Follow 
it  for  10  days.  Then  if  you  aren't  actu- 
ally playing  the  piano  and  playing  it  well,  if  you  aren't  en- 
tirely satisfied  and  delighted  with  your  discovery,  return  the 
course  and  get  your  money  back.  Piano  playing  is  more 
popular  than  ever.  DON'T  WAIT  BUT  WRITE  TODAY  I  If 
you  act  now  you  will  receive  without  extra  cost  the  wonderful, 
big,  72-page  Dave  Minor  piano  song  book  of  50  songs.  You 
quickly  learn  to  play  the  songs  the  Dave  Minor  method  or 
money  back.  Get  in  on  this  2  FOR  1  offer  NOW. 

DAVE  MIN0Rr  Dept.  5-D,   230  E.Ohio  St, Chicago  11, III. 


PSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE    4  — 

spotc 

TEST .  Ma 


ISCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE! 

^DGRITIOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psoria- 
sis and  Derm  oil   with 
amazing,     true    photo, 
graphic  proof  of  results 
sent  FREE.  Write  for  It. 


{END    FOR 

GENEROUS 
TRIAL 
SIZE    v- 


Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 

disease  Psoriasis  Apply 
non-staining  Dermoit. 
Thousands    do    for    scaly 

S>ots    on   body   or   scalp, 
rateful  users,  often  after  ' 
years   of   suffering,    report 
the  scales  have   gone,   the 

red  patches  gradually  disappeared  and  

they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin  again.  Dermoll 
Is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a  positive  agree- 
ment to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or  money  Is  re- 
funded without  question.  Send  lOc  (stamps  or  coin)  for 
generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test". 
Test  It  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  today  for 
your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed.  Print  name 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  1 5 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  beover-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffines3 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times sho.ws  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  a  stimulant 
diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40 
years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


Blue-Jay  with  Nupercaine* 
for  MORE  RELIEF  from 

CORNS! 


EXCLUSIVE 

with  Blue-Jay, 
anesthetic  Nuper- 
caine curbs  surface 
pain  (inflamed  area 
around  top  of  corn  ) 
as  NO  OTHER 
corn  plaster  does. 

INSTANTLY 

stops  pain  caused 
by  shoe-pressure. 

America's       0  GENTLE 

_est-Selling  0  medication  acts  to 

Corn  Plaster  -      loosen   the   corn's 

hard  "core"  —  you 

simply  lift  it  out  in 

a  few  days. 

Special  .'A  tiny,  «r..».i„.d.U. 
for  corns  on  LITTLE  TOE 

Sleek,  flesh-colored,  inconspic- 
uous with  open-toed  shoes! 
Also  special  Blue-Jay  for  Soft 
Corns.  All  have  Nupercaine, 
miracle  pain  quieter.  No  other 
corn  plaster  has  it!  At  all  drug 
and  toilet  goods  counters. 


BLUE 

^Corn  P/asters/ i 


Division  of  The  Kendall  Company,  Chicago 


EASY  TO  REDUCE  WHERE  YOU  WANT  TO 

^Just  10  minutes  a  day,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
room,  and  this  Scientific  Healtholizer  Home  Se- 
ducer will  help  you    (as  it  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  others  for  years)  to 

Streamline  Your  Figure 

Take  off  that  dumpy,  middle- 
age  look,  bulging  waist  line, 
fat  hips,  double  chin. 

Slenderize! 

It's  easy! 

It's  fun! 

It's  quick! 

FREE    GIFT    OFFER 

With  your  home  exerciser  you  get  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
James  G.  Rolley's  three  famous  courses:  "Proper  Diet", 
"Constructive  Breathing",  and  "Personality  Development" 
as  personally  and  most  successfully  taught  by  him  to  men 
and  women  everywhere. 

Send  No  Money— No  Risk  Involved 

Just  your  name  and  address.  When  Postman  deliv- 
ers your  Healtholizer,  you  deposit  with  him  $5.98 
(former  price  $10.00)  plus  a  small  charge  for  post- 
age  and  handling.  Start  reducing  immediately.  If 
after  5  days  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  your  Healtholizer 
and  your  $5.98  (full  cost)  will  be  re- 
funded immediately  in  full  with  no 
questions  asked.  Tou  risk  nothing. 
Tou  reduce  or  get  your  money  back. 
Amaze  your  friends,  start  looking 
better  NOW  ... 

RUSH    THIS    COUPON    TODAY! 

I 5  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON 

|  Healtholizer  Corp.,  Dept.  14 

j  71-22  Ingram  St.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

■  Bush  my  Healtholizer  to  me.  I  will  pay  postman  on  ar- 

|  rival.  My  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


lecture  covers  "anything  I  think  will 
interest  the  customers  .  .  ." 

Once  he  was  started,  Cal  sailed  along 
easily.  He  was  established  as  a  com- 
edian and  m.c.  in  a  program  called 
Cal  'n'  Ada,  and  went  on  from  there 
to  Vanity  Fair,  If  I  Had  the  Chance 
and  Stop  Me  If  You've  Heard  This  One, 
this  last  a  program  idea  he  thought  up 
all  by  himself.  By  1941  he  was  firmly 
entrenched  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
news  programs,  one  strictly  limited  to 
his  own  ideas  and  interpretations; 
called  Sizing  Up  the  News — and  then 
came  the  Army. 

Cal  was  sent  overseas  and  last  April 
became  ill  in  India.  He  Was  flown  back 
to  the  United  States,  promoted,  as  we 
said  before,  to  a  PFC  and  demobilized. 
It's  good  to  have  him  back  on  the  air 
again  and  we,  personally,  are  not  in- 
clined to  agree  with  his  own  estimate 
of  his  show — that  his  talk  will  not  do 
anybody  a  "lick  of  good".  He  claims  to 
be  the  only  talker  on  the  air  who  admits 
that  it's  a  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  him. 
*         *         * 

GOSSIP  AND  STUFF  FROM  ALL 
OVER  .  .  .  Talking  about  Paul  Lavalle, 
we  hear  that  Walt  Disney  is  interested 
in  Lavalle's  composition,  "Bullfrog 
and  the  Robin"  .  .  .  Dinah  Shore's  got 
her  husband,  George  Montgomery  back 
from  the  wars  .  .  .  Now  that  all  the 
figures  are  in,  it  turns  out  that  Ralph 
Edwards  was  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  more  E  Bonds  than  any  other  single 
man  in  the  entertainment  industry 
— over  500  million  dollars  worth  .  .  . 
David  Harum,  NBC  serial,  has  begun 
its  11th  year  on  the  air  .  .  .  Stuart 
Churchill — remember  his  Ave  Maria? 
— is  back  with  Fred  Waring  after  a 
long  stint  in  the  Army  .  .  .  Jack  Owens, 
Breakfast  Club  cruising  crooner,  is 
working  on  several  shorts  for  Univer- 
sal ._  .  .  Sammy  Kaye  and  his  outfit 
are  due  to  go  to  London  sometime  this 
coming  fall  .  .  .  Robert  Montgomery 
has  been  offered  a  high  executive  post 
at  CBS.  No  news  as  to  yes  or  no,  to 
date  .  .  .  Raymond  Gram  Swing  has 
a  new  book  coming  out  this  spring. 
Title,  "In  the  Name  of  Sanity"  .  .  .  Alan 
Young  is  now  in  Hollywood,  working 
before  the  cameras  at  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury-Fox .  .  .  That's  all,  now.  Happy 
listening. 


Fanny  Brice  adds  finishing 
touches  to  her  costume — and 
her  audience — on  CBS's  Sun- 
day night  Baby  Snooks  Show. 


DIAMONDS 

Set  In  Fine  Quality  Mountings 

Here  is  an  unusual  collection  of  rings  to  choose  from 
-you  are  sure  to  find  in  this  group  the  ring  that  will 
thrill  you  and  your  friends 


'tjStyle  H1Q2—  Ladies' 
Engagement  Ring  —  large 
stone  in  beautiful  Tiffany 
setting  —  Solid  Sterling 
Silver    $5.98 


t-Style  H107-M«n's 
Ring  set  with  large  center 
stone — 2  smaller  stones  on 
side  —  massive  mount  ng. 
$6.98 


bioK6omt 

"tjJtyle  HHQ-Msn's 
Ring  —  "Buckle"  design  — 
with  two  stones  (or  plain) 
— in  I  30  10  K  Gold  mount- 
ing      $7.98 


ylc  H1P3  — Ladies' 
Engagement  Ring  —  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  basket 
mounting    $4.98 


Style  mot—  Men'* 
Ring  —  large  I  karat  size 
single  stone  —  fine  heavy 
mounting    $4.98 


XStyle  HllT-Men's 
"Viking"  Ring  —  10  K 
Gold  Top  and  massive  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  mounting 
stamped    in   ring $4.98 


[Style  H112  — Men's 
Masonic  Ring  —  exquisite 
design— I  30  14  K  Yellow 
Gold  color  or  Solid  Sterling 
Silver    $6.98 


l^tyje  m08  —  Men's 
Cameo  Ring  set  in  Solid 
Sterling  Silver — with  large 
size  2-tone  colored  cameo. 
$4.98 


^Sfyle  H104-Ladies' 
Dinner  Ring — 25  stones  set 
in  Solid  Sterling  Silver  — 
very  rare  with  so  many 
stones    $7.98 


♦  style  H101  —  Baby's 
Ring  in  10  K  Gold  — 
chased  design — comes  with 
lucky   4- leaf    clover..  .$2.98 


♦  style  H105  — i  »rfi.«' 
Wedding  Ring  — 10  stones 
set  in  I  30  I4K  Gold.. $4.98 


LS»y|e.  mO?  — Men's 
Signet  Ring  with  sparkling 
replica  diamond  —  extra 
heavy   mounting $3.98 


SEND  NO  MONEY:  s,leet  rino  styre  yen  desire 
and  mark  in  eoupon  (also  mark  second  choice  to  avoid  dis- 
appointment). Send  ring  siie  (piece  of  paper  er  string 
around  finger).  When  postman  delivers  package  pay  him 
price  of  ring-  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges.  If  you  send 
Money  Order  with  order  we  pay  all  postal  charges.  GUAR- 
ANTEE: Examine  ring.  If  not  entirely  pleased  return  same 
day  and  get  your  money  back.  Fill  in  and  mail  coupon 
NOW.  Remember,  due  to  wartime  restrictions.  flue  Jewelry 
is  scarce.    . 

SIMMONS  CO.,  Home  of  fine  Jewelry 
30  Church  St.,  Dept.H-375.New  York  f,  N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  CO..  Home  of  Fine  Jewelry 
30  Church  St.,  DeptH-375,New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  ring  I  have  checked  below  as  my 
first  choice.  If  you  are  out  of  my  sire  then  send  second 
or  third  choice  I  have  also  checked.  I  am  enclosing 
strip  of  paper  (or  string)  for  sire.  I  will  pay  postman 
price  of  ring  plus  postage.  GUARANTEE:  If  I  am 
not  pleased  I  may  return  ring  the  day  I  receive  it  and 
you  are  to  return  my  money. 

First  Choice  Second  Choice  Third  Choice 

Style  No.  □  Style  No.  □  Style  No,  □ 


Name- 


PLEASE  FRINT 


City,  Zone.  State- 


fj  I  am  enclosing  Money  Order  In  full  payment.  Yen 

are  to  pay  all  postage  charges. 
NOTE:  Foreign  and  Canadian  orders  must  be  accem-     I 
panied  by  cash  with  order. 
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They  say  fin  a  vamp 


M 


•  None  of  this  one-man  dog  stuff  for 
me  .  .  .  Fm  everybody's  darling! 

My  secret  is  personality  PLUS  spar- 
kling eyes  and  shining  coat,  and  plenty 
of  energy.  The  folks  make  sure  that 
I  keep  in  the  pink  by  giving  me 
Sergeant's  Vitamin  Capsules  (Vitapets) 
every  day  .  .  .  they're  made  especially 
for  dogs  with  vitamins  A,  Bi,  D,  G  and 
Niacin.  They  help  guard  a  dog  against 
diet  deficiency  diseases. 

You'll  find  Vitapets  with  other 
Sergeant's  products,  at 
your  nearest  drug  or  pet 
store. 

Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  new 
Sergeant's  Dog  Book?  It's  full 
of  good  ideas  on  dog  training 
and  care-and  it's  FREE.  Get  it 
at  any  drug  or  pet  store,  or  write 
Sergeant's,  Richmond  20,  Va. 

SetqeaYvVs 

VITAMIN    CAPSULES 


I  get  vim  from 
vitamins  @/m<k 


Sweet  and  Simple 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

Place  pudding  powder  in  saucepan. 
Add  milk  gradually,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  and  stir  over  medium  heat  until 
mixture  comes  to  a  boil  and  is  thick- 
ened. 

Chocolate  Cream  Puffs 

Use  same  ingredients  and  method  as 
for  eclair  mixture.  Shape  on  ungreased 
baking  sheet,  using  pastry  bag  or  two 
teaspoons  to  make  rounds  for  puffs. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  (450°  F.)  20  minutes; 
then  reduce  heat  to  moderate  (350°  F.) 
and  bake  25  minutes  longer.  With  sharp 
knife  make  slit  in  one  side;  insert 
chocolate  filling.    Makes  12  puffs. 

Butterscotch  Pudding  Cookies 

1%  cups  sifted  flour 

1  teaspoon  double-acting  baking  powder 

Dash   of   salt 
%  cup   shortening 

1  package  prepared  butterscotch  pudding 

1  egg,  unbeaten 
Vz  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

Sift  flour  once.  Measure,  add  baking 
powder  and  salt  and  sift  again.  Cream 
shortening.  Add  pudding  powder 
gradually,  mixing  thoroughly.  Add  egg 
and  beat  until  mixture  is  light  and 
fluffy.  Add  vanilla.  Add  flour  and  mix 
well.  Place  dough  on  waxed  paper  and 
shape  in  roll  about  1  inch  in  diameter. 
Wrap  in  waxed  paper  and  chill  over 
night  or  until  firm  enough  to  slice.  Cut 
in  V&  inch  slices.  Bake  on  greased 
baking  sheet  in  hot  oven  (40°  F.)  8  to 
10  minutes.  Makes  about  4  dozen 
cookies. 

Chocolate  Charlotte 

1  package  prepared  chocolate  pudding 
Yi  to   Vz  tsp.  almond  extract 
1  or  2  egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 
6  lady    fingers    or   24   strips    of   plain    or 
sponge   cake 
Prepare  pudding  as  directed  on  pack- 
age.  Chill,  stirring  frequently.   Add  al- 
mond   extract.     Fold    in    beaten    egg 
whites.   Split   lady  fingers   and   cut   in 
half.  For  each  serving  place    4  pieces 
of  lady  finger  or  cake  in  sherbet  glass 
and  fill  with  pudding.  Makes  6  servings. 

Banana  Pudding 

1  package  butterscotch  or  vanilla  pudding 

1  egg  white 

1  large  or  2  small  ripe  bananas,  diced 

Prepare  pudding  as  directed  on 
package.  Beat  egg  white  until  just  stiff 
enough  to  hold  up  in  moist  peaks.  Fold 
hot  pudding  mixture  gradually  into  egg 
white.  Fold  in  banana.  Cool,  stirring 
occasionally.  Turn  into  sherbet  glasses. 
Chill.  Garnish  with  banana  slices  and 
maraschino  cherries  if  desired.  Serve 
plain  or  with  cream.  Makes  5  or  6  serv- 
ing. To  use  for  cake  filling,  reduce  the 
quantity  of  milk  to  Wz  cups. 

Layered  Vanilla   Pudding 

1  package  prepared  vanilla  pudding 
Strawberry  or  Raspberry  preserves 
Prepare  vanilla  pudding  as  directed 
on  package.  Chill.  Turn  into  parfait 
glasses,  filling  them  about  V2  full.  Hold 
glass  at  angle,  cover  with  about  1  table- 
spoon preserves,  then  fill  glass  with  re- 
maining pudding.  Garnish  with  pre- 
serves, if  desired.   Serves  4  to  6. 


No  Matter  What  Your  Age 
No  Need  Now  to  Let 

GRAY  HAIR 

CHEAT 
YOU  - 

Now  comb  away 
gray  this  easy  way 

Gray  hair  is  risky.  It  screams:  "You  are  getting 
old/"  To  end  gray  hair  handicaps  all  you  now 
have  to  do  is  comb  it  once  a  day  for  several 
days  with  a  few  drops  of  Kolor-Bak  sprinkled 
on  your  comb,  and  afterwards  regularly  only 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  keep  your  hair  looking 
nice.  Kolor-Bak  is  a  solution  for  artificially 
coloring  gray  hair  that  imparts  color  and 
charm  and  abolishes  gray  hair  worries.  Gray- 
ness  disappears  within  a  week  or  two  and  users 
report  the  change  is  so  gradual  and  so  perfect 
that  their  friends  forgot  they  ever  had  a  gray 
hair  and  no  one  knew  they  did  a  thing  to  it. 

Make  this  no-risk  Test: 

Get  a  bottle  of  the  new  Kolor-Bak  at  your  drag  or 
department  store 


today  and  test 
it  under  Kolor- 
Bak's  guarantee  4 
that  it  must  make  „ 
you  look  years 
younger  and  far 
more  attractive 
or  your  money 
back. 


Solution  For 

Artificially  Coloring 

Gray  Hair 


Remember   four   Loved  Onel^^^^ 
Wear   This    Genuine 


STERLING 

SILVER 

PHOTO  RING 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
Custom  Made  Design  with  YOUR 
PHOTO  HAND-PAINTED  IN  OIL 
Permanently  Sealed  in  Magnified  Dome  Crystal.  WATER- 
PROOF—DUST-PROOF WILL  NEVER  FADE. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  mail  a  photo  or  clear  snap- 
shot which  will  be  returned  in  good  order.  When  your 
Photo  Ring  arrives,  pay  the  postman  $4.49  plus  a  few 
cents  postage.  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE  OF  SERV- 
ICE. MADE  TO  SELL  FOR  $7.50.  Mass  production 
and  direct  sales  to  you  make  this  value  possible. 

Send     in    a     Paper    Strip    with     your 
ring   finger   measure   for  correct  size. 

FISK    INDUSTRIES.    Dept.    125 
___  Fisk  Building,  250  W.  57  St.,   N.  Y.   19 


$449 


All 
Federal 
Taxes 


Hair 


OFF 


Face 


Lips. „  Arms*. .Leg9 

Now  Happy 1 I  had  ugly  superfluous  hair . . .  was 
unloved . . .  discouraged,  Tried  many  things ...  even  ' 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed 
a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  has  helped 
thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness.  My  FREE 
book,  "How  to  Meet  the  Superfluous  Hair  Problem" 
explains  method.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also 
trial  offer  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette.  P.  O. 
Box 4040.  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  550,  Chicago  64,  111 


Relieve  soreness  of 
stiff  muscles 
with... 


ABSORBINE  Jr. 


^/ lined  to 


tmwwim 


RADIO  GIRL 


Like  a  lovely  melody 
this  exquisite  perfume 
plays  a  song  of  romance 
on  his  heartstrings. 

A  fragrance  as  delicate, 
as  refreshing  as  an 
ocean  breeze. 


10t-25t 

AT  BEAUTY  COUNTERS 
EVERYWHERE 


STAMMER? 

This  new  128-page  book,  "Stammering,  Its  Cause 
and  Correction."  describes  the  BogueTJnit  Method 
for  scientific  correction  of  stammering  and  stilt 
tering — successful  for  45  years.  BenJ.  N.  Bogue, 
Dept.   1182,   Circle  Tower,   Indianapolis  4,   Ind. 


HEADACHE ? 

TMCEATIP 


Nf 


W. 


Iw 


^\\ 


FOR  QUICK  RELIEF  FROM 

HEADACH  ES 

NEURALGIC  &  MUSCULAR  PAINS 


10*  and  25$ 


CAUTION— USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


To  Save  a  Life 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

call  a  'benign'  tumor.  ±t  is  only  when 
the  wild  cell  growth  interferes  with  or 
obstructs  the  function  of  other  organs 
that  it  becomes  dangerous.  This  growth 
is  known  as  a  'malignant'  tumor  or 
what  everyone  calls — cancer." 

Dr.  Little  continued  to  sketch  the 
nature  of  cancer  for  us.  Cancer  is 
dangerous  because  it  never  stops  grow- 
ing. As  it  grows,  it  robs  nearby  healthy 
cells  of  their  food  and  blood  supply, 
eventually  destroying  them. 

With  the  aid  of  a  large  drawing  hung 
from  a  blackboard,  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  clarify  another  danger  of 
cancerous  growth.  "In  some  cases," 
he  said,  "a  local  growth  may  have 
some  of  its  cells  break  off  and  be  car- 
ried by  the  lymph  and  blood  streams 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  At  the  spot 
where  these  cells  will  attach  them- 
selves another  cancer  will  begin  to 
grow." 

"Then  are  we  to  understand  that 
cancer  is  not  a  local  disease?"  asked  a 
member  of  the  audience. 

UERE  is  an  important  point  to  re- 
■•-■  member,"  the  doctor  concluded. 
"Cancer,  like  a  wild  weed,  begins  to 
grow  in  one  spot.  Detected  at  an  early 
stage  it  is  easy  to  uproot  or  destroy 
and  the  chance  of  cure  is  excellent. 
But — permitted  to  grow  to  a  moder- 
ately advanced  stage,  the  cancer  be- 
comes so  deeply  rooted  that  removal 
is  difficult  and  the  chance  of  cure  de- 
creases. When  it  has  progressed  to  the 
stage  where  its  cells  are  scattered 
throughout  the  body,  there  is  almost  no 
chance  for  cure." 

Then,  as  though  to  emphasize  the 
seriousness  of  his  thought,  Dr.  Little 
added  in  slow  deliberation,  "The  first 
thing  for  persons  to  remember  is  that 
cancer  is  a  local  disease  at  the  start." 
Altogether  too  many  people  are 
under  the  false  impression  that  pain 
is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  cancer.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  its  early  stages  of 
growth,  cancer  is  rarely  painful. 

But  there  are  other  danger  signals 
which  the  body  will  give.  Most  -of  these 
seem  harmless  on  the  surface.  Because 
cancer  is  always  an  emergency,  one 
must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  for 
these  first  warning  signals. 

It  has  been  said — and  correctly — 
that  fear  is  the  greatest  ally  of  cancer. 
While  it  is  not  the  intent  of  cancer 
scientists  to  promote  cancer-phobia, 
it  is  their  aim  to  make  people  cancer- 
conscious.  In  that  way,  a  person  re- 
ceiving a  warning  signal  would  know 
that  the  only  thing  to  fear  would  be 
delay  in  visiting  a  physician  or  an  ap- 
proved cancer  clinic. 

Chances  are  that,  upon  examination, 
the  signal  may  prove  not  to  mean  can- 
cer. But  if  it  should  be  determined  to 
be  cancer,  then  that  person  could  be 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  prompt- 
ness of  discovery  and  early  treatment 
mean  good  chances  for  cure. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant danger  signals,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance for  every  one  to  become  fam- 
iliar with  them.  If  you  should  note 
the  appearance  of  any  symptoms,  be 
alert;  go  at  once  to  your  physician  for 
a  check-up!  Here  are  those  so-called 
"danger  signals": 

1.  A  painless  lump  or  thickening, 
especially  in  the  breast,  lip  or  tongue. 

2.  Any  irregular  or  unexplained 
bloody   discharge   from   the   nipple   or 


TIGHTENS 
FALSE  TEETH 

OK  NO 
COST 

Amazing 

NEW 

Plastic 

Reliner 

LASTS  FROm  4t.  6  mOIITHS 

NOW— .in  a  jiffy — you  can  mate  loose,  slipping  dental 
plates  fit  snug  and  comfortable.  Eat,  talk  in  comfort, 
laugh  freely — for  "Gum  Gripper"  enables  you  to  enjoy 
that  feeling  of.  almost  having  your  own  teeth  again  I 

•  APPLY  IT  YOURSELF  — AT    HOME 

"GUM  GRIPPER"  amazing  plastic  Reliner  tightens 
dental  plates  quickly,  makes  them  hold  firmly  and  fit 
like  new  I  Just  squeeze  from  tube,  spread  evenly,  put 
plate  in  mouth,  wear  it  while  "Gum  Gripper"  sets  in 
lew  minutes.  No  heating  necessary. 

•  USE    ON    ANY    DENTAL    PLATE 

"Gum  Gripper' '  will  not  harm  denture  or  irritate  gums 
Sanitary,  tasteless,  odorless.  Keeps  mouth  sweet  and 
clean,  prevents  sore  spots.  Application  of  plastic 
"Gum  Gripper"  is  guaranteed  to  last  4  to  6 
months— or  no  cost.  Can  be  scrubbed  or  washed 
—  Rev.  A.  J.  Wigley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
writes:  "Best  material  I  ever  used. 

1  have  not  relined  my  lower  teeth  for 

2  months." 

SEND  NO  IWON EY— Order  a  tube  today— it's 
only  SI. 00.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below.  You'll  be 
delighted  I  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Generous  size  package  Dental  Plate 
cleaner  included  free  of  extra  cost. 
Cleanses  dental  plates  without  brush- 
ing. Will  not  harm  denture. 

127   N.  Dearborn   St., 
Dept.  14,      CHICAGO 


"Best  I've 
Ever  Used" 


FREE 


GUM  GRIPPER 


i 


■    GUM   GRIPPER,  Dept.  14 

|    127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

I       Send  me  a  tube  of  "Gum  Gripper."  You  guar-  ■ 
antee  it  to  satisfy — or  it  will  not  cost  me  a  penny.  I 
|    □  I  will  deposit  S1.00  plus  postage  with  postman  j 

when  package  arrives. 
J    □  Enclosed  is  S1.00 — You   pay  postage. 


NAME 

ADDRESS.- 


.Dollars 


15 
CARDS 

.  retail 
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for  You  Every  Week 


Show  Everyday  Greetings! 

'  Earn  extra  money  f  orthings  you  want 
simply  by  taking  orders  for  wonderful 
box  assortments  of  greeting  cards  for 
Anniversaries,  Birthdays,  all  occasions, 
lart — convenient — bargains.  Friends  buy 
gladly— pay  you  big  cash  profits.  Also  Per- 
sonalized Stationery.   START  NOW.   Send 
60c  today  for  SAMPLE  ASSORTMENT, 
worth  $1;  or  write  for  details. 
FRIENDSHIP   STUDIOS 
ISO  Adams  Street  •  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Smart- 


Be  Your  Own 
MUSIC 

Teacher 

LEARN  AT  HOME   FOR 
LESS  THAN   Tc  A   DAY 

Play    by    note    Piano,    Violin,  j 
Tenor    Banjo,    Guitar,    Accor- 
dion,   Saxophone   or   any   other 
instrument.    Wonderful    im- 
proved    method.       Simple     as 
A-B-C.  No  "numbers'-  or  trick 
music.     Costs  less  than  7c  a  day.     Over  750,000  students 
core    ROOK      Scnd   «™Pon  today  for  Free   Booklet 
,      "■    "***"»     and    Print    and    Picture    Sample    ex- 
plaining  this   method   in   detail.     Men-         ^— — •>--  — ^ 
tion   favorite   instrument.  ^SUCCESSFUL/ 

U.  S.  School  of  Music.  3064  Bruns-  Z  4St-5yr  S 
wick_Bldg._:_New_York     10.     N.     Y.         VIT"      "v^ 

U.S.  School  of  Music.  3064  Brunswick  Bldg..New  York  10.  N.  Y 
Please  send  me  Free  Print  and  Picture  Sample.  I  would 
like  to  play   (Name  Instrument) 

Have  Yon 

Name Instr.  f 

(Please   Print) 
Street 


City state. 
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,W  yourself  with 
U  doesn't  pay  to  d°*e/ivest  AtaeAi- 


u  ,<c  too  mild  to  give 
A  laxative  that^'°^orse  than  none 
proper  relief  may  be wo  k 

Uv  and  effectively  *  d  too  -  just 
And  Ex-Lax  tastes  goo  '  America's 
Uke   &ne   chocolate-   «?       as       od 

for  children  as  it  ^  ^wrf 


IF  YOU   NEED  A  LAXATIVE 

WHEN  YOU   HAVE  A  COLD  — 

Don't  dose  yourself  with  barefa,  upsetting  pur- 
gatives. Take  Ex-Lax— the  chocolated  laxative! 
It's  thoroughly  effective,  but  kind  and  gentle. 


.  
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THE  HAPPY  MEDIUM'LAXATIVE 

10c  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores 


RAY 
HAIR 

...AND  LOOK  10 
YEARS  YOUNGER 

•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shadea — from  llgbtcnt  bloudo  to  dark- 
cut  black.  Brownatono  and  a  small  DruHh  docslt — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands  — Brownatone  la 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  Tbc  principal  coloring  agent  Is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  Iron  and  copper  salts  added  (or  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — docs  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  application 
Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  600 
and  S1.6S  at  druggists.  Oct  BROWNATONE  now.  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Send  a  nost  card 
today— BUOWNATONE,  JJept.  284,  COVINGTON,  KY. 


other    body    opening — check    at    once. 

3.  A  sore  which  does  not  heal — 
particularly  about  the  tongue,  mouth 
or  lips. 

4.  Any  progressive  change  in  the  size 
or  color  of  a  mole,  wart,  wen  or  birth- 
mark. 

5.  Unexplained  persistent  indigestion 
or  any  change  in  normal  bowel  habits. 

6.  Observation  of  blood  or  mucus  in 
the  stool  or  urine. 

7.  Persistent  hoarseness,  an  unex- 
plained cough  or  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. 

While  the  symptoms  given  above  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  may  indicate 
a  possible  early  cancerous  condition, 
they  are  the  most  frequent  types  and 
should  be  learned  so  as  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  this  way,  many  needless 
deaths  could  be  avoided. 

Plainly  put,  then,  the  second  rule  of 
action  should  be:  Learn  the  possible 
early  cancer  symptoms. 

As  time  progressed,  I  became  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  fine,  humane 
work  being  done  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  It  became  quite  clear 
why  the  eminent  physicians  compris- 
ing the  Professional  Board  of  the  So- 
ciety were  insistent  that  persons  be 
made  to  realize  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lar periodic  medical  examinations. 

In  such  periodic  examinations — with 
special  emphasis  on  cancer  detection — 
the  physician  will  watch  for  the  symp- 
toms I  gave  previously.  However,  his 
training  and  experience  give  him  a 
diagnostic  sensitivity  which  is  invalu- 
able. For  that  reason,  it  is  imperative 
that  all  persons  visit  their  physicians 
at  least  once  each  year  (and  twice,  if 
at  all  possible)  for  a  complete  ex- 
amination, even  in  the  absence  of  sus- 
picious symptoms.  Should  any  of  the 
danger  signals  appear  between  visits, 
then  by  all  means  see  him  without 
delay! 

Hence,  the  third  rule  of  action  should 
be:  See  your  physician  without  delay 
if  suspicious  symptoms  appear. 

IT  WAS  during  one  meeting  of  the 
■*  American  Cancer  Society  that  I 
learned  with  no  small  amount  of  hor- 
ror of  the  problem  of  quacks  and  quack 
"cures." 

Prodded  by  unquenchable  curiosity, 
I  probed  deeper  into  the  matter 
of  quack  cures.  What  I  found  amazed 
me!  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
there  are  people  who,  because  of  need- 
less fear,  shame  or  sheer  neglect,  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  injurious  prac- 
tice of  home-made  remedies,  salves, 
ointments  and  a  host  of  other  so-called 
"cures." 

It  is  a  medically  proven  fact  that  the 
means  of  treating  cancer  are  only  three 
— surgery,  X-rays  or  radium. 

There  are  no  other  medically  ac- 
cepted means  known  today — no  salves, 
no  special  diets,  no  short  cuts.  To 
gamble  with  these  "sure  cures"  is  to 
repose  your  life  in  the  hands  of  a  dang- 
erous fraud  which  may  cause  a  cancer 
to  grow  more  rapidly  than  it  would 
otherwise. 

By  all  means,  make  this  your  fourth 
rule  of  action:  Avoid  quack  cures  and 
home  remedies.  Consult  your  physician 
or  an  approved  cancer  clinic  for  the 
proper  form  of  treatment.  They  alone 
are  competent  to  administer  the  only 
three  forms  of  medically  approved 
treatment — surgery.  X-rays  or  radium 
— either  singly  or  in  combination. 

Medical  science  does  not  yet  know 
what  causes  cancer  cells  to  be  pro- 
duced in  one  person  and  not  in  another. 
But  science  does  know  about  certain 
factors    which    influence   the   develop- 


Relieve  TEETHING  Pains 


When  Baby's  Cry 

Rips  Off  The  Roof 
Rub  NUM-ZIT  On 

That  Coming  Tooth 

This  new,  modern  formula  relieves  teething 
pains  quickly.  Just  rub  a  few  drops  on  sore 
gums.  Effective  I  Non-injurious!  No  dosing. 
Does  not  upset  baby's  stomach. 
Costs  little.  Buy  it  at  your  drug 
store. 

For  trial  package,  fiend  10c  to  American 
DruggiBte  Syndicate.  Dept.  P4.  21-09  Borden 
Ave..  Lone  fstHnd  City-  New  York. 


NUM-ZIT 

TEETHING     LOTION 


PICTURE 
RING  $1. 

Exquisite  Onyx -like  Picture  Ring— made  from 

may  photo.  Send  No  Money!  Mail  Dhoto  with  paper 

strip  for  rinp  size.  Pay  postman  only  $1.00  pine  post- 

S:e.  Hand  tinted  25c  extra.  Photo  returned  with  ring. 
oney  back  guarantee.  Send  photo  and  ring  size  now. 
PORTRAIT  RING  CO., Dept.W-31, CINCINNATI, O. 
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SHOW  FRIENDS  EXCLUSIVE 

GREETING  CARD  assortments 


■Up   to    100%   profit  for  you.   Experi- 
ence    not     necessary.     Request     new  < 

1946   exclusive   14  card  All  Occasion! 

¥1.00  assortment  on  approval.   Many  j  PEBSONAUZEOl 
other    year    'round    money    makers — 1    STATIONERY 

Birthday**,   Gift  Wrappings.  Social  Notes.  Write  to- day ^— — _— . 

for  box  on  approval  and  new  selling  plan. 

THOMAS    TERRY    STUDIOS,  109  Union  Ave-,  Westfleld,  Mast. 

MORNING  COUGHS 

Why  start  the  day  with  hawking, "morning  coughs" 
dne  to  nose  and  throat  congestion  caused  by  co)  da, 
sinus ,  and  catarrh?  Try  this  '  'old  stand-by  meth- 
od" that  thousands  for  69  years  have  used .  .. 

HALL'S  TWO  METHOD  TREATMENT. 

LooBenB    and  helps  clear  op  phlegm-filled  throat  and 

nasal  congestion  or  money  back.    Ask  your  druggist. 

Writ,  for  FREE  Vitamin  and  Health  Chart  today! 

F.  J.  Cheney  *  Co..  Dept.  114.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


10  x  8"  HAND  COLORED 
PHOTO  ENLARGEMENT 

A  $2  M  VALUE  FOR  ONLY 

3  for 
$2.50 


Made  from  any  photo,  film  or 
snapshot.  No  extra  charges. 
Include  color  'hair,  eyes,  etc. 
Original  returned  unharmed. 


postage. 

SIMS    PORTRAITS,    Dept.    19 

P.    O.    Box    164,    Grand    Central, 

New    York    22.    N.    Y. 


.'Beautim'&kqe 

QUILT  PIECES 


\\ 


ffft. 


Big  Bargain!  Over  4  pounds 
of  all  new,  gay,  colorful 
materials.  Latest,  gorgeous 
designs.   Fine  quality. 
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11-Piice  Sewing  Outfit 
and  20  Quilt  Patterns 
Given  with  Order 


i000***|98 


Satisfied  Customers  Say: 
Received  quilt  pieces. 
They're  beautiful.  Mrs. 
H.W.  •They're  swell.  Send 
another  order.  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Send  gorgeous  quilt  pieces. 
A  friend  has  somo  and  is 
thrilled.  Mrs.M.  M.  •!  am 
greatly  pleased.  Send  2 
more  orders.  Mrs.  A,  R.  •  (Names  on  request). 
SEND  NO  M0NEY-Fm  Triif  0f.tr! 
Write  today.  Pay  postman  only  $1.08  plus  postage.  If  not 
delighted,  send  it  back  and  your  money  returned  IN  FULL, 
including  postage  Bpent  BOTH  WAYS.  Keep  the  Sewing 
Outfit  and  Quilt  Patterns  for  your  trouble.  Isn't  this  fair? 
House  of  Remnants,  2227  Calumet  Avenue,  Dept.  151,  Chicago  16,111. 
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AVAILABLE  for 

IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY! 


Radios — 5  tuba 
A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

28-9S  &  38-9S 


Automatic  Electric  lions 
6-95  &  g.95 

Plain  Electric  Irons 
4.95  &  5.90 


Electric  Curling  Irons 

2-49  &  2-9S 

Electric  Toasters 
4.45  &  7-95 

Electric  Cookers — 2-burner 

5.9s  $  g-9S 

Enclose  deposit  with  order — balance  C.  O.  D, 
Send  31  stamp  for  illustrated  catalog  listing  over 
600  hard-to-get  items— Electric  Appliances,  Cook- 
ing Utensils,  Hardware,  etc. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  &  CO. 

671  N.  CLARK  ST.,  Dept.  M-4,  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 


j  CHECKED  IMA  JIFFY 

Sufferers  from  the  torturing  itch 
I  caused  by  eczema,  pimples,  scales, 
I  scabies,  athlete's  foot,  "factory"  itch, 
and  other  itch  troubles  are  praising 
.  cooling,  liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 
j  This  time-proved  medication — devel- 
1  oped  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Dennis — positively 
(relieves  that  cruel,  burning  itch. 
Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  and 
comforts  even  the  most  intense  itching  in  a  jiffy.  A 
35c  trial  bottle  proves  its  merits  or  your  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 


LEARN  NURSING  AT  HOME 


Earn  while  learning  —  Opportunities  everywhere 

THOUSANDS  NEEDED  NOW 

Demands  for  Nurses  today  greater  than  ever. 
before!  Profitable.  Interesting  career. 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING 
(optional)  In  hospitals  near  own  locality. 
High  school  not  necessary.  No  age  limit. 
Get  the  facts  today  I   ITmn  JJJ.1II 
FREE  PLACEMENT    IIII  111  TTl'ill 

Post  Graduate  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Oepl.12, 127  Ml.  Oe arborn  SI.  Chicago  2,  Hlinllt 

WITH  AMAZING  GYPSY-DREAM 
FORTUHE  TELLING  CARDS 

There's  hilarity  telling  fortunes  new  easy 
way  with  sensational  Gypsy  Dream  fortune 
telling  deck.  Fascinate  friends,  have  loads 
of  fun.  fvery  card  tells  a  story.  Easy  in- 
structions In  each  deck.  No  experience,  no 
special  study.  For  prompt  action  Free 
Guide  to  Fortune  Telling  includes  Cards, 
Tea  Cup  Reading  and  Palmistry.  SEND 
NO  MONEY.  Mall  name  and  address,  pay 
postman  on  arrival  only  $1.49  plus  postage. 
Moneybaok  If  not  delighted.  MR.  LUCK'S  NOVELTY  CO., 
Dept  452C.  209  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


POPULAR?  «« 

SURE!  SHE  KNOWS  THIS 

SIMPLE  SECRET 

Always  her  sweet  self  .  .  .  never  cranky 
or  blue  .  .  .  even  on  those  Difficult 
Days,  Mary's  popularity  secret  is  won- 
derfully simple.  "Help  relieve  those 
'anti-social'  symptomatic  jumpy  nerves, 
periodic  cramps  and  headache,"  she 
says  — r  "with  these  effective  improved 
Chi-Ches-Ters  Pills!"  50#  at  your  drug- 
gist. Get  a  box  today,  and  take  only 
as  directed. 

The  Improved  CHI-CHES-TERS  PILLS 

For  relief  front  "periodic  functional 
distress" 
FREE — New  illustrated  booklet  of  inti- 
mate facts  every  woman  should  know. 
Mailed  in  plain  wrapper.  Write  today! 
Chichester  Chemical  Company,  Dept.  0-4. 
Philadelphia  46,  Pennsylvania. 


merit  of  cancer.  One  of  these  factors 
is  age. 

While  cancer  develops  in  children 
and  young  adults,  causing  a  death  rate 
which  is  two  and  one-half  times  as 
great  as  that  of  infantile  paralysis,  it 
is  essentially  a  disease  of  middle  or 
old  age. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Stovall,  professor  of  Hy- 
giene at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
put  the  matter  simply.  He  said,  "As 
the  body  gets  old  the  tissues  begin  to 
break  dawn  or  wear  out.  In  such 
weakened  condition  they  are  too  tired 
to  protect  the  body  with  the  same 
vigor  as  they  could  during  youth.  The 
result  is  that  the  tissues  are  favorably 
disposed  to  the  development  of  cancer." 

When  asked  if  old  age  was  the  prime 
factor  in  causing  cancer,  Dr.  Stovall 
replied,  "Emphatically  NO!  There  are 
many  other  causes  which  will  induce 
a  'precancerous  condition.' " 

ONE  of  the  members  of  the  audience 
asked  if  a  list  of  these  common 
causes  would  be  too  long  to  remember. 
"Quite  the  contrary,"  came  the  reply. 
"They  can  be  very  conveniently  memo- 
rized, since  there  are  seven  common 
types  in  all."  Thereupon,  Dr.  Stovall 
outlined  the  following: 

1.  Tongue  and  inner-cheek  surfaces 
which  are  continually  being  irritated 
by  jagged  teeth  or  dental  appliances 
which  do  not  fit  properly. 

2.  A  mole  or  wart  on  the  body  which 
is  constantly  being  rubbed  by  some 
wearing  apparel  or  garment. 

3.  Prolonged  irritation  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  due  to  faulty  eating  habits. 

4.  Irritations  which  are  the  result  of 
neglected  childbirth  injuries.  These 
should  always  be  repaired. 

5.  Dry.  scaly  patches  about  the  neck 
or  face  which  are  constantly  being 
scraped  raw  by  shaving. 

6.  Failure  to  protect  the  skin  from 
prolonged  exposure  to  irritants  such 
as  coal  tars,  lubricating  oils,  paraffin 
or  arsenic. 

7.  A  sore  on  the  lip,  mouth  or  tongue, 
or  anywhere  on  the  skin  which  fails  to 
heal  within  two  weeks. 

If  you  should  find  any  of  the  above 
conditions  existent,  have  them  cor- 
rected at  once.  Your  dentist  will  cor- 
rect jagged  teeth  or  ill-fitting  dental 
plates.  Wear  clothes  which  will  not 
irritate.  Protect  your  skin  from  ex- 
posure to  irritants,  and,  above  all, 
have  your  physician  attend  to  all  ir- 
ritations while  they  are  minor. 

Summed  up,  the  fifth  rule  of  action 
should  be:  Guard  against,  remove  or 
correct  all  irritations  which  may  cause 
a  precancerous  condition. 

Medical  science  has,  in  the  past,  con- 
quered many  seemingly  hopeless  dis- 
eases. It  is  now  hard  at  work  trying 
to  conquer  cancer.  In  the  process,  it 
has  learned  much  about  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it  and  give  physicians 
their  very  best  chance  to  cure  it.  By 
doing  those  things  NOW,  you  can  help 
scientists  cut  down  the  staggering  loss 
of  life  and  prevent  unnecessary  deaths. 
To  aid  in  this  fight,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  has  enlisted  the  efforts 
and  resources  of  the  National  Research 
Council's  Committee  on  Growth.  Upon 
that  body's  advice,  the  Society  granted 
almost  one  million  dollars  in  1945  for 
furtherance  of  research  in  various 
fields  of  science  such  as  physics,  chem- 
istry and  biology. 

With  the  help  of  every  citizen  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  children  and 
adults  can  be  made  more  secure  from 
the  ravages  of  this  scourge.  In  the 
names  of  children  yet  unborn,  we  can- 
not, we  must  not,  we  dare  not  fail  them! 
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New  fingernail  beauty. 


Um 
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CUTICLE 
REMOVER 


COSMETIC  COUNTERS! 


TRlhUl  UB0RA1QH1ES.  LOS  ANGRtS  36.  CAUF.  •    IBIMAL  HSTUBIHINC  CO.,  KAM1LI0N  ONI..  CANADA 


His  eyet  will  light  with  adoration 
when  he  sees  your  exquisite, 
flawless-looking  complexion  un- 
veiled ...  a  vision  of  loveliness 
ever  to  remember!  "That  look 
can  so  easily  be  achieved  with 

FORMULA  301 

Powder  Base  and  Complexion  Beautifier 

"The  Foundation  for  an  Exquisite  Complexion" 

&■"«.  39c-  $1.00-  $1.50 

At  all  Ten  Cent  Stores  —  Trial  Sires   10c  and  20c 

MY  PREPARATIONS  CO.,  522  5th  Aiinm,  Niw  York  II 
If  unavailable  in  your  locality,  order  from  us. 
10c  □  20e  □  39e  □  $1.00  D  $1  -50  □ 
(Add  20%  tax)  aps 

Name 

Address 

City   &   Stato - 
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Chest  Cold  Misery 

Relieved  by 

Moist  Heat  of 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


SIMPLE 


The  moist  heat  of  an 


?«ll»S?i?T  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  poul- 
SORE  THROAT       . .  , .  r       , 

BRONCHIAL  *"e     rel,e,Ve,S   cough, 

IRRITATION   tightness  of  chest  mus- 
SIMPLE  cle  soreness  due  to  chest 

SPRAIN,  BRUISE  c°Wi  bronchial  irritation 
SORE  MUSCLES  and  simple  sore  throat. 
CHARLEY  HORSE  Apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice  just  hot  enough 
to  be  comfortable — then  feel  the  moist 
heat  go  right  to  work  on  that  cough, 
tightness  of  chest  muscle  soreness. 
Does  good,  feels  good  for  several  hours. 

The  moist  heat  of  an  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  poul- 
tice also  relieves  pain  ...  reduces  swelling, 
limbers  up  stiff  aching  muscles  due  to  a  simple 
sprain,  bruise,  charley  horse,  similar  injury  or 
condition. 

Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  (Aunty  Flo)  in 
tube  or  can  at  any  drug  store  NOW. 

Antipnlogistiiie 

The  White  Package  with  the  Orange  Band  J™ 


THE  IRON 

that 
LIFTS  ITSELF! 


A 


A  touch  of  a  finger  and  it  lifts  it' 
self.  Stands  on  its  legs.  No  tilting. 

Takes  the  lift-work 
out  of  ironing! 

A  finger  touch  lifts  the  Proctor 
NEVER-LIFT  electric  iron.  A  slight 
handle  pressure  and  it's  ready  to 
iron.  No  tiresome  lifting  and  tilt- 
ing. Even  heating.  Speed  Selector 
Fabric  Dial  adjusts  for  any  fabric, 
any  ironing  speed.  Coming  soon 
at  Proctor  dealers. 

It's  new. . .  it's  exclusive...  it's 

PROCTOR 

Proctor  Electric  Company, 
Philadelphia  40.  Pa. 


Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Theater,  just  signed  a  recording  con- 
tract with  Victor,  was  discussing  a 
movie  deal  with  Brothers  Warner,  and 
was  just  about  set  on  the  new  Follies 
of  '46,  heard  NBC  Tuesday  nights. 

With  his  crew  cut,  cropped  hair,  loud 
plaid  sports  jacket  and  trim  build,  you 
half  expected  Johnny  to  whip  out  an 
autograph  book  and  join  his  bobby  sox 
admirers.  But  twenty -five -year -old 
Johnny  has  a  three  year  Army  hitch 
behind  him,  and  is  a  happily  married 
husband. 

Johnny  was  born  in  Detroit,  son  of 
a  modest  Italian  grocer  named  De 
Simone.  Neither  his  parents,  his  older 
brother  nor  two  younger  sisters  paid 
much  attention  to  Johnny's  high  pitched 
singing  until  he  was  eleven.  One  day 
a  customer  purchasing  some  soup- 
greens  from  Papa  De  Simone  heard  the 
boy  singing  in  the  family  kitchen. 

"The  kid's  good,"  said  the  customer. 
"He  should  be  singing  on  Uncle  Nick's 
kiddy  program  like  my  son  does." 

The  man  hustled  Johnny  to  the  radio 
station.  Uncle  Nick  was  equally  en- 
thusiastic. 

"Singing  on  the  radio  continued  right 
through  high  school  with  me,"  Johnny 
recalled.  "Of  course  my  parents  loved 
it,  but  it  didn't  do  my  school  work  any 
good." 

There  was  a  brief  period  when 
Johnny's  voice  changed  from  boy  so- 
prano to  baritone. 

"I  thought  it  was  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  broke  right  when  I  was  on 
the  air  doing  my  best  with  a  Shirley 
Temple  number  called  'I'm  Laughing.' 
Believe  me,  it  was  no  laughing  matter." 

When  Johnny  became  accustomed  to 
his  new-found  baritone  he  organized 
a  vocal  group,  The  Downbeaters. 

"We  tried  to  sound  like  the  Merry 
Macs,"  he  explained. 

Bob  Crosby  came  to  town  on  a 
barnstorming  tour,  heard  the  group, 
signed  them,  and  changed  their  name 
to  the  Bob-O-Links. 

"In  Ohio,  Gilda  got  homesick  and 
quit.  We  didn't  pick  up  another  girl 
singer  till  we  got  to  Salt  Lake  City." 

The  new  Bob-O-Link  turned  out  to 
be  Ruth  Keddington,  an  attractive  blue- 
eyed  brunette.  She's  now  Mrs.  Des- 
mond. They  were  married  a  year  later 
in  New  York  when  Johnny  was  singing 
with  Gene  Krupa  at  the  Paramount. 

"We  got  the  marriage  license  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  shows  and 
were  married  after  the  fifth  show  by  a 
tired  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Yonkers." 

Johnny  volunteered  for  the  Army 
Air  Corps  in  1942,  got  his  basic  training 
at  Enid  Flying  School.  When  Glenn 
Miller  organized  a  band  for  the  Corps, 
Johnny  wrote  to  the  late  musician  ask- 
ing to  become  a  member  of  the  group. 

In  1944,  the  Miller  Air  Corps  band 
went  overseas.  It  broadcast  from  Eng- 
land over  BBC  and  the  Armed  Forces 
network.  Johnny  became  increasingly 
popular  with  the  troops.  They  liked 
their  serviceman  swooner,  told  the  folks 
back  home  about  him. 

Miller  and  his  men  performed  other 
important  chores.  They  were  beamed 
to  German  troops  with  Glenn  reading 
the  announcements  in  German  and 
Johnny  singing  to  them  in  their  native 
tongue. 

Buzz  bombs  rained  down  heavily  and 
the  band  was  forced  to  quit  London 
for  Bedford,  England,  seventy-five  miles 
away. 

"Glenn  had  a  hunch  about  the  bombs. 


finest  Rubber 


10  Lovely  Pencils  "GIVEN  AWAY" 


Just  sell  4  boxes  famous  Rosebud  Salve  at  25  cents  a  box. 
remit  the  $1.00,  and  we  will  mail  you  Prepaid  10  lovely  full 
length  high-grade  yellow  color  pencils  with  eraser,  red  plastic 
tip,  coal  black  No.  1  soft  lead,  with  Your  Name  imprinted 
on  each  pencil  in  high  gloss  Gold  Foil.  Send  No  Money. 
Order  4  salve  today.  Use  One  cent  Post  Card.  Will  mail 
pencil*  and  4  salve  NOW  if  you  send  $1.00  with  order. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  14.  WOODSBORO.  HARVUHD. 


WHY  WEAR 
DIAMONDS 

When  diamond- dazzling  Zircons  from 
the  mines  of  far-away  mystic  Siam 
so    effective    and    inexpensive? 


ingB.  See  before  yoa  bay.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog1. 
National  Zircon 
Co.,  Dept.  6, 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 


Cat  a  /o  4 

FREE! 


PHOTO-RING 


ANY     PHOTO     OR     PICTURE     of 
Sweetheart,   Relative  or  Friend 
reproduced      perma-         _m   -,»_' 
nently   in  this  beau-        JK    ■ 
tiful    onyx    like    ring         ^    I 
featuring    the    New  V, 

Magnified    Setting.     Will    last   a    lifetime!      Inde-  -■_ 

structible!      Waterproof!      Enclose    strip    of   paper 
for   ring    size.     Pay   postman    plus    a   few    cents  fE__.rlhr  a.mM 

fostage.      If    you    send    cash    we    pay    postage. ^"Jjw"'!  |i»'f"« 
Photos   Returned.) 
PHOTO   MOVETTE   RING  CO.,   Dept.   C-63, 


25c  eilra) 
CINCINNATI,   O 


1oor#Ae#£? 

M   ^^  DUE    TO    CAVITY    • 


GET  QUICK  relief  with  Dent's  Tooth  Gum  or  Dent'* 
Tooth  Drops!  "Cavity  Toothaohe"  frequently  strikes 
at  night.  Be  prepared.  Buy  either  package  from  your 
druggist  today.  Keep  it   handy  for  children  "~"*~ 

and    adults.    Follow   easy   directions. 


I/til    I    J  TOOTH     DROPS 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

_b  rapidly  as  yonr  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  reel- 
t  school  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
—  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 
■.American  School,  Dpt.H-492.  Drexel  at 58th,Chlcago37 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  $Q95 

Genuine  beautiful  ROCKDALE  *■*  »"» 
Monuments,  Markers.  Satrafac-  a)  EASY 

tion  or  money  back.  Freight  paid.  TERMS 
Free  catalog.  Compare  our  prices.  •  "»"■"» 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept  730,  Joliet.lll 


;\rt  Corner  Your  "Pictures- 


Keep  them  safe-enjoy  them  always 
EngelArt  Corners  ore  neat,  easy 
to  use  for  mounting  prints,  cards, 
stamps, etc.  Six  styles  and  colors. 
New  Poc-kets  permit  filing  nega- 
tives In  back  of  prints.  At  photo 
supply  and  album  counters  or  send 
lOcforpktf.  of  lOOandfreesamples 

IjRre)     Engel  Art  Corners  Mf  g  .Co 
t=^     Dept,  60-D  4711  N.ClarkChlcago40 


WONDERFUL  INVENTION— Corrects  poor  penmanship 
In  few  hours.  Guaranteed.  Helps  one  get  better  Job. 
Increases  Prestige.    Write  Ozment,  42  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NAILS^ 

ATA  MOMENTS  NOTICE  M 


Have  you  torn,  thin,  short, 
or  discolored  Nails?  don't 
worry!  Just  apply  nu-nails 
and  in  a  jiffy-  you  have  long, 
tapering  fingernails.  Can  be 
worn  any  length  and  polished 
any  shade.  Will  not  harm  nor 
soften  natural  nails.  Water- 
proof. Removed  at  will.  Help 
you  overcome  nail  biting  habit.  Set 
often,  20c.  At  all  5c  and  70c  stores. 
Mil  Mil  1 1  C  ARTIFICIAL 
llU-riHILO  FINGERNAILS 

5251  W.  Harrison  St.,  Dapt.  16-0.  Chicago 


24  k.  GOLD  PLATED 

BIRTHSTONE  RING 

98* 


Plus 
Tax 


Select  Your  Very  Own 
Simulated  Birthstone 

January  -  Garnet 

Amethyst 
Aquamarine 
White  Sapphire 
Green  Spinel 
Alexandrite 
Rnby 

-    Peridot 

September-Sapphire 

Octo'oer    -    Rozircon 

November-  Gol  d '  n  Sapphire 

December -Zircon 


February- 
March  -   - 

t&. : : 

Jane    -  - 
July-  -  - 

August 


Sweetheart  Design! 

BEAUTIFUL  Heart 
SHAPED  STOHE 

LADIES  I  Wear  this 
lovely  ring  set  with  your  very  own 
SimulatedBirthstone.  Genuine24K 
Gold  Plated  Shank  in  smart,  new, 
beautiful  design  is  adjustable  —  will  fit 
any  size  finger.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
°l  ^"""Y  b»clt-  ACT  NOW!  Know  the 
thrill  and  satisfaction  of  owning  your  very 
own  simulated  Birthstone. 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Just  nameand  month  you  were  born.  Pay 
postman  only  98c  plus  Tax  and  postage 
for  1  ring  or  $1.69  plus  Tax  for  2  rings. 

ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART 

500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
DEPT.   G-H  CHICAGO  10.  ILL. 


Corns  and  calluses  are  quickly  removed.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.  Jars,  30c,  50c.  At  your  druggist.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


,     WHIRLING  SPRAY 
0A%]0£~k~Z3*2r  SYRINGE 

"^4.  OBUG  COUNTOS  THIQUGHOUT  THE  WOULD.  '      Wom*1* 


Free  Booklet— The  Marvel  Co.,   11   East  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct, 


EXTRA 
MONEY 
for  YOU 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS 
and  Personal  Stationery 


Take  easy  orders  from  friends, 
neighbors.  Sell  beautiful  $1.00  All  Occasion 
Assortment.  Costs  you  50c  up  per  box.  Also 
Birthday,  Baby  Congratulation,  Gift  Wrapping, 
Humorous.  Scripture  Text  assortments  35c 
up.  Up  to  100%  profit.  Extra  Bonus.  Request 
$1.00  Everyday  assortment  on  approval  and 
Free  Stationery  portfolio.  Special  Offer. 
Elmiri-   Greeting  Card  Co.,    Depl.   M-39.    Eknira.  ft),  r. 


FREE 

SAMPLES 

Name 
Imprinted 
Stationery 


POPULAR  PIANO  IN  12  LESSONS 

LEARN  TO  PLAY  newest  tunes  in  the  latest 

swing  or  boogie  style  the  EASY  way.    Make 

your    own    ARRANGEMENTS    of    popular 

songs.     FREE   copies    of    latest    Hit    Parade 

Tunes  given  with  course.     30-day  Guarantee. 

THE  KELLY  SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  MUSIC 

1734  -  30th  Avenue 

San  Francisco  22,  California 

LEG    SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— "THELIEPEMETHODSFOB. 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 
LIEPE  METHODS,  3284  N.  Green  Bay  Ave.,  | 
Oept.  36-D.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


f! SKIN  CLEArW 
\  'Smdti,  LOVELY 


Clear  it  with  KREMOLA  aid! 
KREMOLA  is  a  medicated  M.D.  formula,  especially  for 
pimples,  blackheads  and  muddy  skin.  Gently  hastens 
removal  of  old  cuticle,  revealing  fresh  skin.  After 
others  fail — put  KREMOLA  to  the  test.  Ladies  will 
envy,  gentlemen  will  admire.  At  druggists  or  write 
KREMOLA,  Dept.  MAC-16,  2975  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  16,  111.  Send  $1.25  for  2  oz.  jar,  plus  20% 
tax,  or  10c  for  generous  purse  sample,  for  daily  powder- 
base.   Use  only  as  directed. 


The  day  after  we  left,  the  street  we 
were  quartered  in  was  completely- 
leveled — right  to  the  ground." 

On  December  \  7,  1944,  Johnny  and 
the  rest  of  the  band  reached  Paris  only 
to  learn  that  their  beloved  leader  was 
missing.  He  had  taken  an  earlier  plane 
which  never 'reached  its  destination. 

"It  was  the  saddest  day  of  ray  life. 
Glenn  Miller  was  a  great  musician,  a 
real  American,  and  a  great  guy." 

The  work  carried  on  with  Ray  Mc- 
Kinley  waving  the  baton.  The  French 
people  were  captivated  by  the  band  and 
the  singing  sergeant.  Now  Johnny  was 
singing  the  lyrics  in  French/  The 
Parisians  labeled  him  "The  Creamer." 

"I  guess  they  thought  my  voice  had  a 
creamy  flavor  or  was  the  closest  they 
could  get  to  swooner." 

All  this  adulation  re-echoed  in  the 
states.  National  magazines  carried 
stories  about  Johnny.  When  he  came 
back  his  career  was  cut  out  for  him. 

Johnny  is  still  a  little  dazed  by  all 
this  but  he's  a  rather  retiring  and 
modest,  chap. 

Johnny  and  his  wife  live  in  a  small 
apartment  on  swing  alley,  West  52nd 
Street,  hard  by  Leon  and  Eddie's  and 
other  nighteries. 

"It  will  be  kind  of  tough  on  the  baby 
we  hope  to  have.  The  kid  will  be 
lullabied  by  jam  sessions." 


ANDREWS  SISTERS  -  GUY 
LOMBARDO:  An  inspired  merger 
organized  for  an  amusing  new 
calypso  "Money  Is  The  Root  of 
All  Evil"  and  a  new  Walt  Disney 
tune,  "Johnny  Fedora"  (Decca). 
BING  CROSBY:  The  Groaner  re- 
cords two  numbers  from  his  latest 
Paramount  trek,  "Road  to  Uto- 
pia." They're  called  "It's  Any- 
body's Spring"  and  "Welcome  to 
My  Dreams"  (Decca).  Dinah 
Shore  also  spins  the  latter  tune 
(Victor),  and  adds  another  from 
the  same  film,  "Personality."  For 
good  measure  Johnny  Mercer  has 
waxed  it,  too  (Capitol). 
FRANKIE  CARLE:  Piano  magic 
with  the  new  Cahn-Styne  hit 
"I'm  Glad  I  Waited  For  You" 
(Columbia).  George  Paxton's  fine 
band  handles  the  same  melody 
for  Majestic.  Take  your  choice. 
AL  GOODMAN:  Radio's  able 
maestro  records  an  album  of  flow- 
ing melodies  from  the  operetta 
"Polonaise"  (Victor)  adapted 
from  the  works  of  Chopin.  Earl 
Wrightson  and  Rose  Ingram  are 
among  the  competent  vocalists. 
FRANK  SINATRA:  F.S.'s  discs 
(Columbia)  this  month  are  two 
average  ballads,  "Oh!  What  It 
Seemed  to  Be"  and  "Day  by  Day." 
THELMA  CARPENTER:  Eddie 
Cantor's  sensational  singing  dis- 
covery .makes  her  recording  debut 
(Majestic)  with  two  fine  rendi- 
tions, "Hurry  Home"  and  "Just 
A-Sittin'  And  A-Rockin'." 
VAUGHN  MONROE:  From  the 
musical,  "Nellie  Bly."  They're 
called  "Just  My  Luck"  and  "You 
May  Not  Love  Me"  (Victor). 
PERRY  COMO:  A  splendid  ren- 
dition of  the  ever-welcome  "I'm 
Always  Chasing  Rainbows"  that 
went  from  Chopin  to  World  War 
One  to  "The  Dolly  Sisters"  with- 
out any  trouble  (Victor).  Harry 
James  plays  the  same  melody 
with  a  bit  more  pace  (Columbia). 


3fe*— Hair  Rinse 
Gives  a  Tiny  Tint 

H€ii »  *  * 

emo¥gs 
this 
dull 


1.  Does  not  harm,  permanently 
tint  or  bleach  the  hair. 

2.  Used  after  shampooing  —  your 
hair  is  not  dry,  unruly. 

3.  Instantly  gives  the  soft,  lovely 
effect  obtained  from  tedious, 
vigorous  brushings  .  .  .  plus  a 
tiny  tint — in  these  12  shades. 

1.  Black  7.  Titian  Blonde 

2.  Dark  Copper        t.  Golden  Blonde 

3.  Sable  Brown         9.  Topaz  Blonde 

4.  Golden  Brown  10.  Dark  Auburn 

5.  Nut  Brown         11.  Light  Auburn 

6.  Silver  12.  Lustre  Glint 

4.  The  improved  Golden  Glint 
contains  only  safe  certified 
colors  and  pure  Radien,  all 
new,  approved  ingredients. 

Try  Golden  Glint... Over  50  million 
packages  have  been  sold...Choose 
your  shade  at  any  cosmetic  dealer. 
Price  10  and  25^  —  or  send  for  a 
— — ——  FREE  SAMPLE  ■—— — - 
Golden  Glint  Co. .Seattle, 14,  Wash.,  Box  3366  c-20 


Please  send  color  No.. 

Name 

Address 


.  as  listed  above. 


GOLDEN  GLINT 
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ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  10  Inches 

on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  PAPER 


-  —  Pfe    m  C 

Same  price  for  full  length  or    ~~  "M     M    T 
bast  form,  groups,  landscapes,    ■!    fl 
pet  animals,  etc..  or  enlarge-    «v     S 
ments  of  any  part  of  group    ^^ 
picture. 

e^SELa?™*  ""*  yonr  3  for  $1.25 
SEND  NO  MONEY  Jn8tmailDhoto. 

negative  or  snapshot  (any  size)  and  receive  your 
enlargement,  guaranteed  fadeless,  on  beautiful 
double-weight  portrait  quality  paper.  Pay 
postman  67c  plus  postage  — or  send  69c  with 

Send  your"'p„oIto^Stoday?W'a  adTanto»°  <*  ***  ™™  •««  ■">" 

PROFESSIONAL    ART    STUDIOS 

10O   East  Ohio  Street        Oept.    1S56-D        Chicago  (11),    III. 


II 


II 


The  Work 
I  Love 

AND  $25  to  $35  A  WEEK! 

"I'm  a  TRAINED  PRACTICAL, 

nurse,    and   thankful   to 

CHICAGO     SCHOOL     OF 

nursing  for  training  me, 
at  home,  in  my  spare 
time,  for  this  well-paid, 
dignified  work." 
YOU  can  become  a  nurse,  too!  Thousands  of  men 
and  women,  18  to  60,  have  studied  this  thorough, 
home-study  course.  Lessons  are  easy  to  understand 
and  high  school  education  not  DeowBKry.  Many 
earn  as  they  learn — Mrs.  R.  W.  of  Micb.  earned 
$25  a  wei'.c  while  still  studying.  Endorsed  by  phy- 
sicians. Easy  payments.  Trial  plan.  Eauiptnent 
included.  47th  year.  Write  now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL     OF    NURSING 

Dent.  184,        100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11.  111. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name **• 
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Triple  hair  allure  from 

^£  rich  oils 


The  three  rich  oils  in  Laco  Genu- 
ine Castile  Shampoo — olive  oil, 
castor  oil,  coconut  oil  —  clean, 
gleam  and  glorify.  It  leaves  the 
hair  so  softly  manageable.  Laco's 
three  oils  give  triple-action  results! 

Laco  contains  no  alcohol,  no  free 
alkali,  no  harsh  chemicals.  Get 
Laco  Genuine  Castile  Shampoo  .  .  . 
at  good  drug  counters  everywhere. 
Laco  Products  Inc.,  Balto.  24,  Md. 
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GENUINE  CASTILE 


Slimujiiiii 
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MATERNITY 

>:)  DRESSES 


The    newest    in    smart    Maternity 

Dresses  for  home  and  street  wear. 

Darling  frocks  for  comfort  and  concealing  lines.     All  at 

surprisingly    low    prices.      A    dress    for    every    occasion. 

CQCXfrom    HOLLYWOOD 

WL  ^L  ^L  New  catalog  sent  upon  request  in  plain 
mm  ^^  ^^  wrapper,  free.      Write  today. 

JANNE  OF  HOLLYWOOD,  Dept.Sl,      5071  Hollywood 

Blvd.,  Hollywood,  California. 


HEY,  MOM!  Don't  be  a  Diaper  Drudgel 
Dennison  Diaper  Liners  reduce  unpleasant- 
ness in  changing  and  washing  my  diapers. 
Just  fold  a  Liner  inside  diaper.  When  soiled, 
flush  away  No  hard  scrubbing.  Sanitary. 
Helps  prevent  diaper  rash.  Costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  day.  Babypads:  200  for  $1.  Downee- 
•oft:  200  for  69«. 

IW'  FREE  ...  To  get  one  full  day's  supply 
of  Diaper  Liners  write.  Dennison,  Dept. 
D  145,  Pramingham,  Mass. 


'•*&& 
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DIAPER  LINERS 

Wherever  Baby  Goods  Are  Sold 


104 


Cover  Girl 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Sinatra,  Jo  Stafford,  the  Pied  Pipers, 
Benny  Goodman,  Les  Brown.  In  it,  she 
takes  a  daily  singing  lesson— which  she 
never  does  in  California.  In  it,  she  goes 
to  all  the  plays.  And  some  day,  in  it, 
she  hopes'  to  accomplish  her  two  am- 
bitions: going  backstage  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  meeting  Arthur  Koestler, 
whose  books  she  reads  while  the  print- 
ers' ink  is  still  wet. 

But  her  last  visit  to  New  York  almost 
cured  her  of  ever  wanting  to  live  there 
.  .  .  even  though  she  is  now  doing  just 
that  for  several  months  of  each  year. 
On  that  hasty  trip  there  was  too  much 
excitement  even  for  Martha.  It  went 
like  this: 

She  and  Constance  Dowling  came 
East  last  Summer,  on  their  way  to 
Europe  and  a  USO  tour  with  Jack 
Benny.  The  two  girls  wore  their  USO 
uniforms  as  they  boarded  the  plane  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Martha  had  carefully 
wired  ahead  to  the  manager  of  the 
Astor  Hotel  for  reservations  for  them. 
"Just  for  four  days  while  we  pass 
through  New  York,"  she  specified. 

But  Fate  intervened,  as  it  so  often 
does.  Instead  of  the  plane  arriving  in 
twenty-four  hours,  it  arrived  (due  to 
bad  weather)  in  forty-eight.  This 
landed  the  two  girl  singers  in  New  York 
City  at  two — in  the  morning.  Unper- 
turbed, they  hastened,  complete  with 
seven  suitcases,  to  the  Astor — where 
they  were  turned  down  cold  for  a  room. 
They  stared  at  each  other  in  horror. 
Both  of  them  knew  the  hotel  shortage 
too  well  to  expect  any  luck  elsewhere. 
Then  Martha  remembered  that  her  old 
friend  Harry  James  and  his  band  were 
playing  on  the  Astor  Roof.  Both  girls 
rushed  into  the  elevator  and  upstairs. 

Once  there,  Martha  hastily  worked 
the  crowd  (most  of  whom  were  her 
friends)  for  a  room — with  no  success. 
Meanwhile,  Constance  was  in  a  tele- 
phone booth,  waking  all  her  friends  to 
see  if  they  had  an  extra  bed.  One  staid 
and  elderly  bachelor  admitted  very, 
very  reluctantly  that  he  did  have;  in 
fact,  he  had  two  daybeds,  one  in  his 
breakfast  room  and  one  in  his  living- 
room.  "But  you  girls  can  only  stay 
overnight,"  he  said  emphatically. 

"Natch,"  cooed  Constance — and  the 
girls  were  off.  They  landed  with  their 
seven  suitcases  at  his  neat,  bachelor- 


perfect  apartment — and  they  took  it 
over.  Instead  of  leaving  in  the  morn' 
ing,  they  left  in  two  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
they  had  ironing  boards  in  the  living- 
room,  laundry  strung  in  the  bathroom, 
make-up  in  the  bedroom,  and  friends 
everywhere.  There  was  finally  no  room 
for  the  unhappy  host — so  he  left  town 
for  ten  days! 

But  that  Marx  Brothers  routine  was 
just  Martha  Tilton  routine.  She  took 
it  in  stride,  just  as  she  has  taken  the 
events  in  her  life  in  stride.  She  was 
born,  like  many  another  beauty,  in 
Texas — in  Corpus  Christi.  Like  many 
another  beauty,  she  made  tracks  for 
Hollywood;  only  she  came  at  the  age 
of  seven,  without  a  thing  on  her  mind 
but  the  trip.  Her  father,  who  is  in  the 
wholesale  rug  business,  set  up  shop  in 
Hollywood  and  raised  his  family  there. 
And  Martha  went  calmly  through  high 
school,  singing  only  around  the.  family 
piano  along  with  all  the  other  _  song- 
loving  Tiltons.  One  evening,  however, 
she  sang  at  a  friend's  house  in  front 
of  a  musician — who  insisted  she  have 
a  radio  audition.  The  rest  is  musical 
history  .  .  .  beginning  with  Sid  Lip- 
man's  band  and  continuing  with  Hal 
Grayson's. 

As  for  things  personal  with  Martha, 
they  are  as  follows:  she  likes  spojrts 
clothes  (and  lots  of  them)  in  bright 
colors,  with  accent  on  red  and  blue. 
She  owns  only  a  handful  of  hats,  and 
seldom  wears  those.  She  exercises  every 
morning  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
spends  ten  other  minutes  every  day 
lying  with  her  head  near  the  floor — 
which  is  excellent  blood-treatment  for 
both  face  and  hair. 

She  reads  the  usual  comic  strips, 
Terry  and  Dick  Tracy  .  .  .  and  every 
Book  of  the  Month.  She  has  just  fin- 
ished "The  Manatee"  and  pronounces  it 
good.  She  sees  every  movie  made,  and 
eats  any  kind  of  highly  seasoned  food 
-she  sees — especially  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian. And  some  day  she'd  like  to  be  a 
radio  producer,  and  to  live  with  Leon- 
ard and  their  offspring  on  a  ranch  in 
San  Fernando  Valley  with  a  huge 
number  of  horses  and  dogs:  both  of 
which  she  dearly  loves. 

All  of  which  we  predict  will  come 
true — but  with  a  lot  of  Martha  Tilton 
excitement  in  the  meantime! 


The  Shadow 
(Brett  Morrison) 
steadies  the  young 
lady's  hand  (Les- 
lie Wood)  as  they 
prepare  to  escape 
from  a  tight  spot 
(MBS,    Sundays). 


Maybelline  Eye  Shadow,  in 
Blue,  Brown,  Blue-gray 
Green,  Violet  and  Gray 


Compare  these  two  natural  color  photographs  of  the  same  girl.  Everything  alike, 
except  the  eyes.  It's  easy  to  see  what  Maybelline  eye  make-up  means  —  plain 
faces  become  pretty,  and  pretty  faces  beautiful. 

A  few  simple  brush-strokes  of  Maybelline  Mascara  gives  lashes  that  long, 
curling,  velvety-dark  appearance.  The  depth  and  color  of  eyes  are  subtly  accented 
by  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  —  and  lovely,  expressive  eyebrows  are  easily  formed 
with  the  soft,  smooth  Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil. 

Try  these  exquisite  beauty  aids  and  see  the  wonderful  transformation  in 
your  charm  and  expression.  For  the  finest  in  eye  make-up  —  the  favorite  of 
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Wherever  the  better 
things  of  life  are  en- 
joyed and  appreci- 
ated . . .  Schlitz  is  a 
natural  and  expected 
part  of  the  setting. 
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THE  BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 
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It's  captivating— the  clearer,  fresher,  sbfter 
complexion  that  comes  with  your  first  cake 

of  Camay!  So  tonight,  change  from  careless 
cleansing— go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet. 
Doctors  tested  Camay's  daring  beauty  promise 
on  scores  and  scores  of  complexions.  And  these 
doctors  reported  that  woman  after  woman 
—using  just  one  cake  of  Camay  — had  softer, 
smoother,  younger-looking  skin. 


MRS.  CALDEMEYER'S  STORY 
1^ 


MRS.  DANIEL  F.  CALDEMEYER 

the  former  Muriel  Lunger  of  Evansville,  ind. 

Bridal  portrait  painted  by  Jf)    ,        / 


Maryland  Hayride:  Off  on  a  fun-filled  hay- 
ride,  under  bright  Baltimore  skies, 
Muriel  and  Dan  pair  up.  It's  his  hand, 
and  heart,  to  "the  loveliest  girl  of  all" 
—to  Muriel  of  the  softly  luminous 
complexion!  "I  thank  Camay,  and  its 
mild  care,  for  my  skin's  fresher  glow," 
says  Muriel.  "My  very  first  cake  brought 
a  new,  clearer  look." 
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Coming-  a  home  for  two !  A  Colonial  — in  Evansville 
—with  wide  terraces  planned  for  buffets  and  barbe- 
cues. "I'll  go  to  Evansville  as  Dan's  bride  — and  to 
look  the  part,  to  keep  my  skin's  sparkle,  I'll  stay  with 
the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet."  Really  mild  —  Camay 
cleanses  without  irritation.  Make  your  skin  lovelier, 
too     full  directions  on  every  Camay  wrapper! 


Please— be  Camay-careful.  Make  each  cake 
last,  for  precious  materials  go.  into  soap. 


CUPID:  Loafer^  huh?  And  who  was  it  just  now 
helped  you  catch  the  bride's  bouquet?  And  who— 

BRIDESMAID:  Bouquet,  hah!  Listen,  Cupid,  I've  caught  enough 
brides'  bouquets  to  start  a  florist  shop!  I  want  to  catch  a  man! 

CUPID:  You'd  never  know  it  the  way  you  go  around  glooming  at  people! 
Don't  you  know  what  a  sparkling  smile  can  do  for  a  girl . . .  and  to  a  man? 


NEVER 
Mi    IGNORE 
}"PINKTOOTH 
L    BRUSH" 
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BRIDESMAID:  Sure  . . .  but  who's  got  the  sparkling  smile?  Me? 
Nuh-uh!  I  brush  my  teeth,  but . . .  well,  dull,  dingy  . . . 

CUPID:  Oh?  And  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush,  too? 

BRIDESMAID:  Only  since  last  week. 

CUPID:  Well,  didn't  the  dentist— 

BRIDESMAID:  What  dentist? 

CUPID:  What  dentist?  Listen,  you  sweet  little  idiot,  don't 
you  know  that  "pink"  is  a  warning  to  see  your  dentist  right 
away?  He  may  find  your  gums  are  being  robbed 
of  exercise  by  today's  soft  foods.  And  he  may  suggest 
"the  helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 


BRIDESMAID: . .  .so  then  the  cute  little  rabbit  went  lipperty- 
lip  down  the  road,  and  — look,  Little  One,  what's 
all  that  got  to  do  with  my  smile? 

CUPID:  In  a  word:  Plenty!  A  sparkling  smile  depends 
largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums.  And  Ipana  not  only 
cleans  teeth.  It's  specially  designed,  with  massage, 
to  help  your  gums.  Massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  on  your 
gums  when  you  brush  your  teeth  and  you'll  help 
yourself  to  healthier  gums  and  sounder  teeth.  And 
a  smile  full  of  sparkle!  Start  today,  Sugar! 
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Inside    Radio      51 

ON  THE  COVER — Jane  Pickens,   CBS   Singing   Star;   Color  Portrait 
by  Salvatore  Consentino,  Valcour  Studios 


"You  don't  have  to  love  your  neighbor 

says  ALAN  LADD 

starring  in  "THE   BLUE   DAHLIA,"  o  Paramount  picture 


"If  he's  a  right  guy,  you  like  him;  if  not,  you 
don't.  The  important  thing  is  to  judge  people  as 
individuals  ...  by  their  words  and  deeds,  not  by 


One  of  a  series  of  messages  presented  by  Fleer's  in  the  interest  of 
better  understanding  among  families,  friends  and  nations. 


INTRODUCING 

TED 
MALONE 


TED  MALONE'S  "Between  the  Bookends" 
has  become  a  household  phrase  to  mil- 
lions of  homes  all  over  America.  It  offers 
the  relaxation  and  pleasure  that  comes 
of  reading,  or  hearing  on  the  radio,  old 
favorites,  the  joy  of  discovering  new  ones. 
Because  Between  the  Bookends  is  a  familiar 
and  beloved  institution,  Radio  Mirror  is  very 
proud  to  announce  that  this  poetry  page 
will  become  a  regular  monthly  feature  of 
the  magazine,  beginning  with  the  June  issue. 

Of  this  new  feature,  Ted  Malone  says,  "I 
want  to  make  it  a  meeting  place  for  the 
writers  of  poetry  who  read  Radio  Mirror, 
and  for  all  of  those  who  truly  enjoy  read- 
ing it.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  page  some  of 
the  excellent  poetry  which  ordinary  men 
and  women,  all  over  the  country,  are  writ- 
ing today,  and  also  some  of  the  'old  friends' 
that  have  been  favorites  for  many  years." 

Radio  Mirror,  in  cooperation  with  Mr. 
Malone,  is  offering  substantial  purchase 
prices  each  month  for  the  original  poem, 
sent  in  by  a  reader,  which  Ted  Malone  con- 
siders best  of  those  received  during  that 
month.    See  the  announcement  below. 

Here,  as  a  sample  of  what  is  to  come,  is 
an  "old  friend,"  selected  by  Ted  Malone: 
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My  mind  lets  go  a  thousand  things 
Like  dates  of  wars  and  deaths  of  kings, 
And  yet  recalls  the  very  hour — 
'Twas  noon  by  yonder  village  tower, 
And  on  the  last  blue  noon  in  May — 
The  wind  came  briskly  up  this  way, 
Crisping  the  brook  beside  the  road; 
Then,  pausing  here,  set  down  its  load 
Of  pine-scents,  and  shook  listlessly 
Two  petals  from  that  wild  rose  tree. 
— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
Ted  Malone's  Pocketbook  of  Popular  Verse 

RADIO    MIRROR 
will  pay  FIFTY  DOLLARS  each  month 

For  the  original  poem,  sent  in  by  a  reader,  selected 
as  the  best  of  that  month's  poems  submitted  by 
readers,  by  Ted  Malone.  Five  dollars  will  be  paid 
for  each  other  poem  so  submitted,  which  is  printed 
on  the  Between  the  Bookends  page  in  Radio  Mir- 
ror. Address  your  poetry  to  Ted  Malone,  Radio 
Mirror.  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Poetry  submitted  should  be  limited  to  thirty 
lines.  None  will  be  returned.  This  is  not  a  contest, 
but  an  offer  to  purchase  poetry  lor  Radio  Mirror's 
Between  the  Bookends  page. 

LISTEN  TOTED  MA  LONE,  MONDAY  THROUGH 
FRIDAY  OVER  ABC,  AT  11:45  A.M.,  EST. 
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More  than  your  feathers 
say  *0sMeh"A  r\ae\ 


You're  playing  "Ostrich,"  too— when  you 
fail  to  guard  against  underarm  odor. 

YOU  CERTAINLY  know  your  negligees, 
Honey— as  that  smooth  little  ostrich 
number  reveals. 

The  trouble  is  you're  imitating  that  bird 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Why  act  like  an 
ostrich  and  close  your  eyes  to  underarm 
odor?  Others  will  notice— even  if  you  don't. 
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Your  bath  washes  away  past  perspiration 
—leaves  you  fresh  as  a  primrose.  But  for 
protection  against  future  underarm  odor, 
smart  girls  go  for  Mum. 

Snowy-white  Mum  smooths  on  in  30 
seconds.  Keeps  you  safe  all  day  or  evening. 
Keeps  you  nice  to  be  near.  And  who 
doesn't  admire  that  charm  in  a  girl? 

Gentle  Mum  is  safe  and  quick  to  use, 
even  after  dressing.  Harmless  to  skin  and 
fabrics.  Won't  dry  out  in  the  jar  or  form 
irritating  crystals.  Get  Mum  today. 

•  •  • 

For  Sanitary  Napkins  —  Mum  is  gentle,  safe, 
dependable . . .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 
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Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF 
PERSPIRATION 


George,  confronting  Gra- 
de's new  hat,  speaks  his  mind 
on  NBC's  Coffee  Time. 


AT  LAST,  radio  is  getting  really 
sensible.  It's  letting  the  young 
folks  tend  to  themselves.  We're 
thinking  of  ABC's  fairly  new  show, 
Teen  Town,  a  program  for  young  peo- 
ple entirely  produced  by  teen-agers. 
And  there's  no  soap  about  that,  either. 
Mary  Hartline  who  leads  the  twenty- 
piece  orchestra  is  eighteen.  The  two 
regular  vocalists,  Joanell  and  Tom 
Frankini,  are  seventeen  and  eighteen 
respectively.  Fashion  and  etiquette 
counsellor,  Rosemarie  Garbell,  is  fif- 
teen. And  the  writer  of  the  program  is 
fifteen  year  old  Bob  Summerfield. 

The  kids  do  fine,  too,  and  their  fresh- 
ness of  approach  has  a  thing  or  two  to 
teach    their    more    adult    and    perhaps 

slightly  cynical  confreres. 

*  *         * 

Here's  a  note  for  the  National  Safety 
League.  Billy  Leach,  vocalist  with  the 
Guy  Lombardo  outfit,  has  been  sport- 
ing a  cast  on  his  arm  the  past  couple 
of  weeks.  Billy  returned  to  his  singing 
chores  after  a  long  stretch  in  the  Navy. 
He  went  through  four  invasions  in 
Europe  and  the  South  Pacific  without 
a  scratch.  Then  on  his  way  to  a  re- 
hearsal one  morning,  he  got  in  a  bit  too 
much  of  a  hurry,  slid  halfway  to  the 
door  on  a  rug — and — wham!  he  broke 

his  arm. 

*  *         * 

It's  a  question  who  got  the  most  edu- 
cation out  of  a  tour  taken  recently  by 
a  group  of  Egyptian  students  through 
Radio  City  in  New  York — the  students 
or  their  pretty  guidette  The  students 
were  sufficiently  impressed  with  what 
they  saw,  especially  the  Television 
studios,  in  which  they  were  given  a 
chance  to  perform  for  one  another.  But 
their  comments  were  equally  educa- 
tional for  the  guidette,  who  got  from 
their  scattered  remarks  a  more  inti- 
mate and  correct  picture  of  Egypt  than 
she  had  from  many  other  sources.  She 
learned,    for    instance,    that   a    pair   of 


WHAT'S  NEW 
from  (oast  to  Coast 


By   DALE    BANKS 


Ted  Malone,  ensnared  into  a  guest  appearance  on 

MBS's  Leave  It  To  The  Girls,  takes  on  a  formidable  trio.: 

Maggi  McNellis,  Paula  Stone,  Martha  Rountree. 


nylons  sells  for  $40  in  Cairo  and  cos- 
metics reach  prices  around  $60  for  an 
item  and  that,  therefore,  the  Egyptian 
students'  first  impressions  of  America 
were  that  this  is  indeed  a  land  of  the 
greatest  possible  wealth,  for  who  but 
the  very  wealthy  could  afford  to  go 
about    as    well    dressed    and    prettily 

made-up  as  the  average  American  girl? 

*  *         * 

We  hear  that  Frank  Sinatra  has  a 
secret  ambition,  which  he's  doing  his 
best  to  realize.  He's  trying  to  sell  some- 
body the  idea  of  making  a  movie  based 
on  the  life  of  Tom  Paine — and  letting 
our  boy  play  the  part  of  the  famous 
Revolutionary  writer  and  spokesman 
for  the  rights  of  the  common  man.  You 
know,  we're  kind  of  for  that.  Consider- 
ing the  way  Frank  Sinatra  has  pitched 
in  on  so  many  of  the  injustices  and 
issues  of  the  day,  we  think  maybe  he 
has  a  right  to  ask  for  a  part  like  this. 
At  least,  he's  not  conforming  to  the  old 
ham  ambition  of  the  traditional  clown 

who  wants  to  play  "Hamlet." 

*  *         * 

People  do  get  ideas  from  radio  and 
put  them  to  good  use.  The  kids  at  a 
school  in  Owingsville,  Kentucky, 
nseded  an  idea  for  a  money  making 
concession  at  a  charity  fair  they  were 
running.  One  bright  youngster,  a  fan 
of  the  Lum  'n'  Abner  show,  talked  them 
into  setting  up  a  booth  called  "The  Jot 


'Em  Down  Store  and  Library,"  in  the 
school.  The  store  sells  books,  clothes, 
canned  goods,  jewelry,  soap  and  an- 
tique dishes.  The  saleskids  all  wear 
costumes  based  on  their  ideas  of  what 
the  characters  in  the  show  look  like. 
And  the  take  for  the  first  day  the  store 
was  open  was  $45 — not  bad  for  kids  in 
a  school. 

#  ♦  # 

The  theater  bug  has  hit  Johnnie  Gib- 
son, who  plays  that  wonderful  char- 
acter of  the  bartender  in  Crime  Pho- 
tographer. But  Johnnie  isn't  waiting 
for  Broadway  producers  to  come 
pounding  on  his  door.  He's  going  to 
have  a  theater  all  his  own  and  have 
his  own  fun  in  it.  He's  building  it  him- 
self, from  his  own  plans,  in  the  base- 
ment of  his  home  out  at  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island.  Hope  he'll  invite  us  to 
the  opening.  And — maybe — we  might 
be  asked  to  make  a  "personal"  ap- 
pearance?? 

*         *         * 

Kate  Smith  had  a  sad  little  domestic 
situation  in  the  animal  department  a 
while  back.  Some  of  her  listener  fans 
sent  her  a  lovely  Persian  kitten  as  a 
gift.  The  little  big-shot  and  main  at- 
tention-getter in  the  Smith  menage  for 
some  time,  now,  has  been  Freckles, 
Kate's  cocker  spaniel.  Kate  tried  to 
reconcile  her  two  pets,  but  Freckles' 
normally   sad-eyed   look  grew  sadder 


*** 


"Did  I 

dare  to  tell  her? 
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ating  position  if  it  were 
not." 


'Of  course.  Forgive 


me. 


AS  Spencer  said  "Good  night"  I  could 
t  tell  from  the  troubled  look  in 
Marian's  eyes  that  he  was  walking  out 
of  her  life  as  so  many  other  attractive 
men  had  done.  And  I  knew  it  was  for 
the  same  reason !  As  one  of  her  older 
friends,  dared  I  tell  her  what  this  inti- 
mate reason  was?  Or  should  I  stand 
mutely  by  seeing  her  make  the  same 
mistake  that  so  many  women  make 
over  and  over  again? 

For  a  long  time  I  hesitated  then  I 
broke  it  to  her  as  tactfully  as  I  could. 
She  flushed  scarlet. 

"Why,  Ann,  it's  unthinkable!  I'm  so 
fastidious!  It  can't  be  true.  It  cant!" 

"But,  Marian,"  I  protested,  "surely 
I  would  not  put  myself  in  this  humili- 


"Do  you  remember 

Blake  .  .  .  how  quickly 

he  drifted  away?  And 

Tompkins  ?  How  eager  he  was  to  meet 

you  and  how  soon  he  lost  interest?" 

Marian  nodded. 

"Well,  darling,  that  was  the  reason. 
Blake  came  right  out  and  said  so  and 
Tompkins  and  two  or  three  others 
hinted  as  much.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
then  but  the  subject*  seemed  so  deli- 
cate I  just  couldn't." 

Marian  gulped.  "I'm  ever  so  grate- 
ful," she  said.  "What  a  fool  I've  been. 
Wait  and  see  how  different  things  are 
going  to  be — and  Tm  getting  Spencer 
back!'''' 

H  "*  H 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  your  breath  is  always  agreeable. 
It  might  be  off-color  this  very  moment 


without  your  knowing  it.  That's  the 
insidious  thing  about  halitosis  (bad 
breath)*.  You  may  offend  others  with- 
out realizing  it. 

Don't  Take  Chances 

Isn't  it  silly,  then,  to  risk  offending 
this  way  when  Listerine  Antiseptic 
offers  such  an  easy,  delightful  precau- 
tion? This  wonderful  antiseptic  helps 
to  make  the  breath  sweeter,  more  ap- 
pealing. Never,  never  omit  it  before 
social  and  business  engagements. 

While  some  cases  of  off-color  breath 
are  systemic,  some  authorities  declare 
that  most  cases  are  caused  by  the  bac- 
terial fermentation  of  tiny  food  par- 
ticles clinging  to  mouth  surfaces. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly  halts  such 
fermentation  and  then  overcomes  the 
odors  it  causes.  At  once  your  breath 
becomes  sweeter,  purer,  less  likely  to 
offend. 

Remember  to  use  Listerine  Anti- 
septic the  next  time  you  have  a  date. 
It  pays. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  Sl  Louis,  Mo. 


Trouble,  as  usual,  for  Les 

Tremayne  and  Claudia  Morgan,  of  CBS's 

Adventures  of  The  Thin  Man. 


Lovely  Madge  Evans 
joins  the  Leave  It  To  The 
Girls  glamor  panel. 


and  sadden  and  his  appetite  grew  small- 
er and  smaller.  Kate  was  forced  to 
give  the  kitten  to  a  neighbor,  to  ease 
her  own  as  well  as  the  spaniel's  heart. 

Guess  seniority  works  in  lots  of  places. 

*  *         * 

"Jack  Armstrong"  and  "Billie  Fair- 
field," these  days  have  a  certain  air  of 
reality  and  truth  about  them  when  they 
travel  to  strange  parts  of  the  world  on 
the  Jack  Armstrong  show. 

Charles  Flynn  recently  resumed  his 
role  as  Jack  after  spending  18  months 
in  the  Navy.  Among  a  number  of  places, 
he  was  stationed  at  Tacloban,  Leyte. 
And  John  Gannon,  the  original  "Billie" 
of  the  series,  was  in  the  Army  since 
March  1943.  As  a  staff  sergeant,  he  was 
stationed  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy 
and  Sicily — all  of  them  countries  he 
had  already  visited  on  the  air-waves, 

before  he  enlisted. 

*  *         * 

We  like  the  way  James  Melton  keeps 
in  trim  at  rehearsals.  He  never  uses  a 
microphone  in  any  portion  of  the  pre- 
broadcast  period.  Even  during  the 
studio  warm-up,  Melton  addresses  the 
studio  audience,  waiting  for  the  "on 
the  air"  signal,  without  benefit  of  mike. 
"After  all,"  Jimmy  says,  "there  are  no 
microphones  at  the  Metropolitan."  He 
has  a  point  there. 

*  *  .       * 

You've  heard  of  "Oscars."  Well,  in 
radio  parlance  an  "Oscar"  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  bronze  figure 
awarded  to  outstanding  movie  actors 
every  year.  We  only  found  out  recently 
what  a  radio   "Oscar"  is,  incidentally. 

We  attended  a  broadcast  of  one  of 
Ann  Sothern's  shows  while  she  was  in 
New  York  and  were  surprised  to  hear 
her  asking  for  her  "Oscar"  and  even 
more  surprised  to  find  out  that  one  had 
to  be  specially  constructed  for  her.  In 
radio  talk,  an  "Oscar"  is  a  4  foot  high 
circular  railing  to  which  actors  and 
actresses  can  cling  while  they're  talking 
into  the  microphone.  Performers  like 
Ann,  who  simply  must  have  their 
"Oscar,"  insist  that  it  steadies  them  and 

reduces   nervousness   and   mike-fright. 

*  *         * 

Pity  the  poor  sound  effects  man  every 
time  you  hear  things  like  bodies  falling 
and  faces  being  slapped.  Chances 
usually  are  that  the  falling  body  is  ex- 
actly that — the  falling  body  of  the 
sound  effects  man  landing  with  a  thud. 
Harry  Essman,  one  of  the  sound  effects 
staff  at  CBS,  was  beefing  the  other  day 
after  a  This  Is  My  Best  broadcast.  The 
script  that  day  called  for  several  sound 


slaps  in  the  face  to  be  heard.  Essman 
slapped  his  own  face,  naturally  and  as 
the  custom  in  radio  goes.  He  slapped 
his  right  cheek  so  many  times  during 
rehearsal  that  he  had  to  go  to  work 
on  the  left  one  during  the  broadcast — 
which  made  both  sides  of  his  face  pretty 

sore. 

*  *         * 

Odd  Facts  Department  .  .  .  Did  you 
know  that  until  about  fifty  years  ago 
the  traditional  way  to  present  opera 
was  with  the  house  lights  full  on? 
When  Toscanini  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  "La  Boheme"  in  Italy  half 
a  century  ago,  he  insisted  that  the  house 
lights  be  turned  off — thus  starting  the 

present  and  universal  custom. 

*  *         * 

Fluffing — that  business  of  spluttering 
over  words,  or  misreading  them,  or 
breaking  up  the  show — is  a  constant 
fear  for  most  radio  performers.  Some- 
times, it's  just  funny.  Sometimes,  it  can 
ruin  a  swell  program.  Parks  Johnson 
and  Warren  Hull  have  thought  up  a 
fine  way  to  cut  fluffs  down  to  a  mini- 
mum on  the  Vox  Pop  program.  It  costs 
them  money  every  time  they  fluff.  The 
fluff  fund  goes  to  the  Red  Cross. 

New  writers  are  always  complaining 
about  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  their 
work  in  radio — and  to  some  extent  with 
justice.  It's  rather  difficult  to  place 
your  work,  if  you're  not  known  and  if 
you  don't  happen  to  be  near  some  major 
network,  or  one  of  its  bigger  outlets. 
Another  gripe  young  writers  have  is 
that  frequently,  although  their  work  is 
accepted  and  performed,  the  pay  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  money  dished 
out  to  the  better-established  writers. 

Well,  a  couple  of  places  are  opening 
up.  There's  the  Columbia  Workshop, 
which  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
talent — and  gives  scripts  by  unknowns 
superb  productions.  The  pay  isn't  so 
high  for  acceptances — but  it  does  serve 
as  a  swell  showcase.  Then,  there's 
Mutual's  Carrington  Playhouse,  a  real 
opportunity.  Mutual,  because  the  set-up 
can't  stand  a  deluge  of  scripts  at  the 


Thursday    night    guide 

to  MBS's  Rogues  Gallery, 

handsome  Dick  Powell. 


moment,  has  a  system.  New  writers 
wishing  to  submit  material  for  con- 
sideration for  the  program  should  write 
for  entry  blanks  to  Carrington  Play- 
house, Post  Office  Box  140,  N.Y.  18,  N.Y. 
Two  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for 
each  script  accepted  with  a  special 
award  of  $500  going  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  script  produced  in  each  13- 
week  period  that  the  show  is  on  the  air. 
The    show    is    personally    handled    by 

Elaine  Carrington. 

*         *         * 

Our    grapevine    tells    us    that    Paul 

Lavalle's    latest    discovery    will    soon 

make  her  New  York  debut  under  the 

guidance  of  the  maestro.  She's  eighteen 

year  old  Delores  Claman,  a  Canadian 

pianist-composer,  studying  in  New  York 

on  a  scholarship  to  the  Juilliard  School 

ol  Music.  Lavalle  heard  a  performance 

of  Miss   Claman's   two-piano   concerto 

and  promptly  took  the  girl  under  his 

wing.    This  is  something  we've  always 

found  interesting  about  good  musicians. 

Like  Lavalle,  most  of  the  best  people 

in  music  always  seem  to  feel  that  new 

talent  has  to  be  helped  along. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

GOSSIP  FROM  HITHER  AND  YON. 
.  .  .  Arthur  Godfrey  has  branched  out 
as  M.  C.  in  the  Broadway  revue  "Three 
To  Make  Ready".  .  .  .  Now  James  Mel- 
ton's turned  author.  Everybody  wants 
to  get  in  on  the  writing  racket!  Jimmy's 
working  on  a  history  of  the  automobile, 
from  its  earliest  stages  to  the  modern 
streamlined  models.  .  . .  "The  Satisfiers," 
Helen  Carroll,  Ted  Hansen,  Art  Lam- 
bert and  Bob  Lang,  quartetters  on  the 
Supper  Club  Show,  have  been  signed 
by  RCA  Victor  to  make  records.  .  .  . 
The  Lone  Ranger  is  entering  real 
adolescence.  It's  now  in  its  fourteenth 
year  on  the  air.  .  .  .  The  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate  is  now  distribut- 
ing a  cartoon  strip  based  on  the  radio 
show  Archie  Andrews.  Drawings  done 
by  artist  Bob  Montana  .  .  The  story  of 
Bill  Stern's  life  may  be  made  into  a 
movie.  Cute  angle  is  that  when  Bill, 
approached  by  a  major  film  company 
with  the  idea,  said,  "Okay — and  how's 
about  I  play  myself?",  he  was  nixed 
for  the  role,  because  he  wasn't  the  type! 
.  Kenny  Delmar  had  to  turn  down 
two  picture  offers  because  of  his  radio 
commitments.  A  contract's  a  contract, 
it  would  seem.  .  .  .  Universal  Pictures 
is  working  out  plans  to  make  a  series 
of  shorts  based  on  Ed  Wynn's  hilarious 
parodies  on  opera.  .  .  .  Which  seems  a 
happy  note  to  say  so-long  and  pleasant 
listening  on.  .  .  . 
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stops  perspiration  and    odor 
so  effectively,  uet  so  safely  J  l 

It's  the  improved  deodorant  you've  been  waiting 

for!  The  new,  soft,  smooth,  creamy  deodorant 
that  gives  you  the  maximum  protection  possible 
against  perspiration  and  odor  with  safety  to  your 
skin  and  clothes!  No  other  deodorant  of  any 

sort . . .  liquid  or  cream  . . .  meets  the  standard 
set  by  this  wonderful  new  Postwar  Arrid 
for  stopping  perspiration  and  odor  with  safety ! 


SO  Soft!  so  Smooth!  so  Creamy! 

7U  |\Ur  JH^ ^S-^^AJ( 

The   superb   wide  skin   -  •  ,  far   *«** 

make  your  -f^vlfe  embroidery,  u. 
sole  blouse  °<  whl\e^n„m  And  Arrid, 
make  you  *«f  -J*^ mg.  A-       ^ 

?  "7  7Z  ItTll^  -ops  perspir- 
S  andNodor  so  effectively,  ye^afelyl 

!aLd  with  a  star  above  the  price 
T^T^me  familiar- 


gives  «jou  this  thorough  protection 

1.  No  other  deodorant  stops  perspiration  and  odor  so 
effectively,  yet  so  safely.  * 

2.  Nearly  twice  as  effective  in  stopping  perspiration  as 
any  other  leading  deodorant  cream. 

3.  Does  not  rot  clothes.  Greaseless  and  stainless,  too. 

4.  Safe  for  skin.  Non -irritating.  Antiseptic. 

5.  Soft,  smooth,  creamy  .  .  .  easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  in 


Three  Important  Fashion  Notes!  The  bare-shoulder  look  of  the 
new  drawstring  neckline.  The  perky  look  of  the  new  puffed  sleeves. 
The  immaculate  look  of  clothes  protected  by  daily  use  of  .he  new, 
improved  Arrid.  Arrid  is  nearly  twice  as  effective  in  stopping 
perspiration  as  any  other  leading  deodorant  cream! 


well,  no  waiting  to  dry ! 


390;piu8  tax  Also  10$$  and  59£ 


Some  of  the  many  Stars  who  use  Arrid: 

Grace  Moore    •    Beatrice  Lillie    •    Carol  Bruce 
Jane  Froman    •    Diana  Barrymore    •    Jessica  Dragonette 


ARRID 
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(1)  Based  on  tests  of  leading  and  other  deodorants 


Cedric  Adams  hosts 

vivacious  opera  star  Na- 

dine   Connor,   one 

of  the  famous  visitors 

to  his  noontime  Open 

House,   WCCO,  Minneapolis 


CARL     WARD 


FROM  out  of  the  Northwest,  home 
of  legendary  characters,  comes  the 
story  of  a  modern-day  Paul  Bun- 
yan,  whose  accomplishments  are  per- 
formed by  wit  and  the  power  of  words. 

When  the  Army  wanted  two  pianos 
to  send  to  its  men  stationed  at  remote 
Alaskan  bases,  this  Miracle  Man  of 
Radio  told  the  story  just  once — and 
the  Army  had  to  send  in  extra  C-54's 
to  haul  away  a  total  of  nineteen  good 
pianos. 

When  he  decided  fireworks  we're  a 
menace  to  life  and  limb,  this  magician 
of  the  microphone  conducted  a  per- 
sonal lobby  that  overcame  resistance 
of  fireworks  manufacturers,  and  as  a 
result  the  Minnesota  legislature  banned 
firecrackers  from  the  state. 

Such  happenings  are  minor  events 
in  the  crowded  life  of  Cedric  Adams, 
genial,  smiling,  self-labeled  "Rotund 
Reporter"  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System's  WCCO  in  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. 

Cedric,  and  no  one  calls  him  any- 
thing else,  is  a  character  a  fiction 
writer  might  have  created.  Lovable, 
admittedly  lazy,  he  gets  more  accom- 
plished with  less  apparent  effort  than 
half-a-dozen  high-pressure  types  could 
do  on  the  same  job. 

At  forty-two  Cedric  has  the  grin  of 
a  small  boy,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  teen- 
age youngster,  and  the  insatiable  curi- 
osity that  is  supposed  to  be,  but  often 
isn't,  the  characteristic  of  a  top-flight 
reporter.  And  in  everything  he  does, 
whether  it's  his  radio  newscasting,  his 
work  as  master-of-ceremonies  on  sev- 


eral programs,  or  his  newspaper  col- 
umn in  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal, 
there  is  something  typically  unique 
that  can  only  be  described  as 
"Adamsesque." 

Probably  none  of  his  classmates  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  he  attended  Minne- 
sota University  (without  obtaining  a 
degree)  would  have  voted  him  a  likely 
$60,000-a-year-man,  which  is  an  under- 
statement of  his  earnings.  They  would 
have  said,  "Cedric  is  a  heck  of  a  swell 
guy,"  or  "Cedric  might  be  a  joke- 
writer  for  Captain  Billy's  Whiz  Bang," 
which  he  was.  But  anyway,  Cedric 
achieved  easy-going  popularity  and 
has  maintained  such  a  friendly,  homey 
outlook  that  even  residents  of  his  na- 
tive Adrian,  Minnesota — thousandish 
and  apt  to  be  critical  of  "putting  on 
airs" — are  proud  to  claim  him  as  their 
own. 

This  friendly,  down-to-earth  quality, 
plus  a  deep-seated,  sincere  interest  in 
humanity,  is  probably  as  much  re- 
sponsible as  anything  else  for  the  fact 
that  Cedric's  12:30  newscast  has  the 
highest  Hooper  Rating  of  any  news- 
cast in  the  Twin  Cities;  for  that  matter, 
the  highest  Hooper  of  any  daytime 
show,  network  or  locally  produced. 
And  in  a  recent  statewide  poll,  he 
topped  all  other  radio  personalities, 
including  network  stars. 

The  Adams  influence  seems  to  be 
absolutely  irresistible,  whether  exerted 
personally,  via  radio,  or  on  the  printed 
page.  Once  he  presented  a  story  about 
an  elderly  couple  who  had  been  en- 
route  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  had  lost 


the  sum  they  saved — $37.  He  suggested 
that  friendly  folk  of  the  Northwest 
help  out  with  a  "Parade  of  Pennies." 
No  sooner  had  Cedric  made  the  sug- 
gestion than  57,000  pennies  arrived  by 
mail. 

This  year,  Cedric  will  use  his  Parade 
of  Pennies  to  finance  his  annual  Or- 
phans and  Underprivileged  Children's 
Picnic.  Seven  thousand  underprivileged 
children  will  be  taken  by  train  to 
Excelsior  Park,  eighteen  miles  from 
Minneapolis,  where  they  will  get  free 
rides,  free  drinks,  a  steamboat  ride,  and 
a  general  good  time.  For  many,  it  will 
be  the  first  train  and  boat  ride. 

The  Adams  style  of  living  is  just  as 
unique  as  his  radio  presentations. 
Cedric  sleeps  four  hours  a  night,  but 
admits  he  "naps"  repeatedly  during  the 
day,  and  goes  around  half-asleep  all 
the   time,   so   he   gets   plenty    of   rest. 

Listeners  want  to  know  his  personal 
habits.  They  write  numberless  fan  let- 
ters, wanting  to  know  about  his  charm- 
ing wife;  his  three  boys,  David,  twelve; 
Cedric,  Jr.,  nine;  and  Stephen,  eight; 
about  the  costume  parties  when  mem- 
bers of  the  radio  crowd  invade  his 
house  to  outdo  each  other  with  out- 
landish garb;  and  about  the  thirty-foot 
speedboat  on  Lake  Minnetonka  where 
he  spends  three  weeks  each  summer. 
At  the  Lake,  Cedric's  three  boys  run 
an  ice  cube  business  each  season,  show- 
ing their  dad's  enterprise  by  delivering  | 
ice  cubes  by  rowboat  and  outboard 
motor.  Cedric  says  they  make  almost 
as  much  money  with  their  business  as 
"the  old  man"  does. 


MRS.  GEORGE  MURPHY- 

delightful  wife  of  the  debonair 
screen  star. 


Mrs.George  Murpliy 


says 


"No  wonder  the  smartest  lips  in  Hollywood 
are  cheering  for  taxgee  red-red  !" 

Tangee  Red-Red  is  not  only  a  favorite  in  hard-to- 
please  Hollywood  — it's  the  world's  most  popular 
lipstick  shade.  This  rich,  rare  red  is  both  exciting 
and  inviting  —  both  alluring  and  enduring  . . . 
because  Tangee' s  exclusive  Satin-Finish  means 
lips  not  too  dry,  not  too  moist .  .  .  lipstick  that 
stays  on  for  many  extra  hours. 

AT  LAST... 

A    PERFECT     CAKE     MAKE-UP! 

The  perfect  cake  make-up  is  here!  Some  cake  make- 
ups pleased  you  in  one  way. . .  some  in  another . . . 
but  the  new  Tangee  Petal-Finish  Cake  Make-Up 
is  ideal  in  every  way!  It's  easy  to  apply  —  stays 
on  for  extra  hours  —  is  designed  to  protect  your 
skin — and  does  not  make  you  look  as  if  you  were 
wearing  a  mask. 


CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN, 

Head  of  the  House  of  Tangee 
and  creator  of  the  world  famous 
Tangee  Red-Red  Lipstick  and 
Petal-Finish  Cake  Make-Up. 


ana  see  now  heautilul  you  can   be 


ast^  *%&#/.. 


No  matter  whether  your  hair's  soft 
and  baby-fine  or  heavy  and  sleek 
.  .  .  DeLong  Bob  Pins  will  be  your 
tried  and  true  friend.  Trust  them 
to  keep  every  shining  strand  neat 
and  note -worthy. 
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These  wonderful  Bob  Pins  with  the 
Stronger  Grip  cope  with  the  most 
stubborn  hair  because  they're  made 
of  better  quality  steel  that  keeps 
its  gripping  ways  longer. 

Stronger  Grip 

"Won't  Slip  Out 

Quality  Manufacturers  for  Over  50  years 

BOB   PINS  HAIR   PINS  SAFETY   PINS 

SNAP  FASTENERS         STRAIGHT  PINS 

HOOKS  &   EYES  HOOK  &   EYE  TAPES 

SANITARY    BELTS 


FICM  the  MUSIC 


The  Nelson-Hilliard  domestic  tangles,  CBS, 
are  musically  backed  by  the  King  Sisters. 


By    KEN   ALDEN 


GINNY  SIMMS,  her  radio  show  and 
the  stork,  are  in  a  three  way  race. 
Ginny  expects  her  heir  or  heiress 
in  July.  This  would  work  out  splendid- 
ly because  the  singer's  CBS  program 
will  be  off  for  a  summer  vacation  by 
that  time,  and  Ginny  would  not  have 
program  worries.  But  the  stork  isn't 
obligated  to  any  sponsor.  Incidentally, 
Ginny's  sponsor  has  another  expected 
blessed  event.  Elsie  the  Cow  is  due  to 
have   another   calf.    That's   good  moos 

too. 

*  *         * 

The  Ozzie  Nelson-Harriet  Hilliard 
comedy  show  has  clicked  so  handsome- 
ly that  all  plans  of  Ozzie  and  his  attrac- 
tive wife  to  resume  their  bandstand 
work  have  been  permanently  shelved. 

*  *         * 

The  exciting  arrangements  heard  on 
the  new  Johnny  Desmond  show  are 
those  of  orchestra  leader  Jerry  Gray, 
ex-GI.  Before  he  was  in  the  Army, 
Jerry  did  most  of  Artie  Shaw's  arrang- 
ing. Jerry  is  a  retiring  chap,  frightened 
of  newspaper  interviewers. 

*  *         * 

Take  a  note:  They'll  deny  it  but  all 
is  not  sweetness  and  light  between 
Perry  Como  and  Jo  Stafford.  .  .  .  Most 
courageous  musician  in  the  business  is 
ex-GI  Herbie  Fields  who  joined  up  with 
Lionel  Hampton's  orchestra.  He  is  the 
only  white  musician  playing  in  a  Negro 


band.  .  .  .  Marion  Hutton  is  expecting 
her  second  child.  .  .  .  Singer  Bob  Eberle 
will  be  a  father  by  the  time  you  read 
this.  .  .  .  Georgie  Auld  has  disbanded 
his  orchestra  because  of  illness.  .  .  . 
Despite  its  discouragingly  low  rating, 
Woody  Herman's  radio  sponsor  is  keep- 
ing the  show  on  the  air.  .  .  .  For  the 
first  time  in  years  Kate  Smith  didn't 
rank  among  the  leaders  in  the  annual 
popularity  polls. 

*  *         * 

George  Hall  is  trying  to  make  a 
comeback  as  a  bandleader  after  several 
years  of  sitting  on  the  sidelines  man- 
aging singer  Dolly  Dawn. 

*  *         * 

Don't  give  the  horse  laugh  to  this 
story  because  it's  true.  Jean  Tennyson, 
singing  star  of  Great  Moments  in  Music, 
likes  relaxing  in  those  ancient  horse- 
and-buggies  that  lounge  outside  the 
venerable  Hotel  Plaza.  On  her  last 
cruise  through  Central  Park  she  noticed 
that  the  nag  pulling  the  vehicle  looked 
as  if  he  needed  someone  to  pull  him. 
Jean  investigated  and  acted.  Today  the 
horse  is  grazing  on  Jean's  Connecticut 
farm,  and  a  younger  horse  is  on  the 
hack  line. 

*  *         * 

Dinah  Shore  called  off  her  eastern  j 
trip    because    husband    George    Mont- 
gomery couldn't  accompany  her.    The  j 
latter  is  busy  making  a  movie  at  20th  | 
Century  Fox. 


Eddie  Cantor  and  his  pianist  accom- 
panist, Bea  Walker,  have  turned  song- 
writers. Their  two  hit  tunes  are 
"Gotta  Learn  How  to  Love  You"  and 
"Who  Told  You  That  Lie?"  Cantor's 
recent  investment  in  a  Broadway  musi- 
cal comedy,  "Nellie  Bly"  cost  him 
$275,000. 


Sammy  Kaye's  excellent  theater  fea- 
ture "So  You  Want  To  Lead  a  Band" 
is  now  an  ABC  radio  program,  but  it 
needs  television  to  get  across.  Be 
patient. 

HORN  OF  PLENTY 

When  Ginger  Rogers  won  first  prize 
in  a  Charleston  contest  down  in  Texas, 
the  spirited  kid  trumpeter  down  in  the 
orchestra  pit,  giving  out  with  those 
extra  special  hot  licks,  was  Leonard 
Sues. 

When  Judy  Garland  was  the  better 
half  of  a  new  nightclub  act  called  The 
Gumm  Sisters,  breaking  in  at  the 
Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel,  the  young  man 
with  the  horn,  setting  the  fast-paced 
accompaniment,  was  Leonard  Sues. 

When  Deanna  Durbin  chirped  her 
teen-age  larynx  in  one  of  her  early 
talkies,  the  kid  symphony  conductor 
that  backed  her  up  on  the  sound  track 
was  Leonard  Sues. 

And  when  a  gaunt  young  Broadway 
actor,  disconsolate  from  one  flop  after 
another,  finally  achieved  recognition 
after  a  movie  scout  saw  him  in  "Sons 
and  Soldiers"  the  first  to  wish  Gregory 
Peck  good  luck  was  his  eager  dressing- 
roommate,  Leonard  Sues. 

With  all  this  star  dust  falling  so 
closely  around  him,  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  until  the  boyish  Texan- 
born  trumpeter  would  reap  his  own 
personal  rainbow. 

"Not  that  I  wasn't  doing  all  right  up 
to  this  time,"  Leonard  told  me  between 
forkfuls  of  spaghetti  in  an  Italian  res- 
taurant, "but  it  was  usually  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  supporting  cast." 

The  break  came  when  Leonard  least 
expected  it,  while  vacationing  in  the 
Catskills,  at  Grossinger's.  The  Catskills 
are  affectionately  known  as  Broadway's 


Leonard  Sues,  latest  in  the  long 
line  of  Eddie  Cantor  discoveries, 
now  leads  the  comic's  orchestra. 


Stops 

Terspfra**011  Troubles 
JFastei* 

THAN  YOU  CAN  SLIP  ON  YOOR  SLIP 


Look  for  this  new,  excitingly  different  idea  in  deodorants. 
Ask  for  new  super-fast  odorono  Cream  Deodorant . . . 
stops  perspiration  troubles  faster 

than  you  can  slip  on  your  slip.  Because  it 
contains  science's  most  effective  perspiration  stopper., 

Affords  other  greatly  needed  blessings  too :  Will  not 

irritate  your  skin  ...  or  harm  fine  fabrics  ...  or  turn 
gritty  in  the  jar.  And  really  protects  up  to  3  days. 

Change  to  new  odorono  Cream  Deodorant— super-fast . . . 
super-modern  . .  .  excitingly  different. 


0D0R0P0 

CREAM  DEODORANT! 


39* 


Also  59--  and  10'  Plus  Federal  Tax 


ODORONO  ICE  is  back  from  the  wars... 39* 
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FORM 


Girdles 
Brassieres 
All-in-ones 


Bestform  Foundations,  Inc.  •  64  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.V. 


10VEUER  HAIR  FOR  YOU! 

You,  too,  can  look  lovelier,  more  glamorous,  with 
one  overnight  application  of  Glover's  for  natural 
color-tones,  sparkling  highlights,  the  soft  beauty  of 
hair  well-groomed.  Try  all  three  of  these  famous 
Glover's  preparations — Glover's  original  Mange  Medi- 
cine— GLO-VER  Beauty  Shampoo — Glover's  Imperial 
Hair  Dress.  Use  separately,  or  in  the  complete  3-Way 
Medicinal  Treatment.  Ask  for  the  regular  sizes  at  any 
Drug  Store  or  Drug  Counter  today ! 

FREE  TRIAL  SIZE 
—  Send  Coupon  for 
all  three  products  in 
hermetically -sea  led 
bottles,  packed  in 
special  carton,  with 
useful  booklet,  "The 
Scientific  Care  of 
Scalp  and  Hair." 


•    GLOVE  R'S 


Glover's,  101  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  555,  New  York  I.  N.  Y. 
Bond  Free  Trial  Application  In  three  hermetlcally- 
lealed  bottles,  with  Informative  booklet.  In  plain  wrap- 
per by  return  mall.  I  enclose  10c  to  cover  cost  of 
packaging  and  postage. 


NAME 


fSTARCROSS 


Border  Pattern 
-ALL" 


Apron 


Gay  as  a  wink, 

practical  as  a  pin  .  .  .  ^i  ■^"j 

an  apron  by  Starcross,  Inc.!  \  I 
Designed  in  checked  cotton,  this  stream- 
lined "BIB- ALL"  has  a  colorful  fruit  Lorder 
for  that  merry  madcap  touch.  Twin  pockets 
for  convenience  .  .  .  form-fitting'  darts  for 
snugness,  it  slips  on  easily,  leaving  every 
curl  in  place.  All  this  and  coverage,  too! 

*"BIB-ALL"  -  Protection  of  a  coverall  -  Smartness 
of  a  bib  apront 

STARCROSS,  Inc. 

NfW  YORK,  N.Y.  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


borsht  belt  and  Grossinger's  is  the  out- 
standing retreat  for  "best  celebrities." 

"They  have  informal  entertainment, 
and  with  little  urging  I  got  up  and 
played,"  recalled  Sues. 

A  pop-eyed,  familiar-looking  little 
man  way  down  front  led  the  cheering 
squad  after  Leonard  finished  his  per- 
formance. It  was  Eddie  Cantor.  Can- 
tor, an  impulsive,  but  nonetheless 
shrewd  showman,  cornered  the  trump- 
eter. 

"You're  great,"  enthused  Cantor. 
"Ever  lead  a  band?" 

"Why,  yes,"  spluttered  Sues. 

"Want  to  work  for  me?" 

"Why,  yes,"  again  replied  Sues,  who 
at  that  moment  was  not  worrying  about 
bright  dialogue. 

"Meet  me  at  the  Waldorf  next 
Wednesday,"  concluded  Cantor,  and  as 
an  afterthought,  added,  "and  bring  your 
lawyer,  your  manager  or  your  mother, 
whichever  one  handles  your  contracts." 

Before  Sues  could  say  thanks,  Cantor 
was  up  on  the  stage  singhig  "Margie" 
and  selling  $300,000  worth  of  War 
Bonds. 

Sues'  next  meeting  didn't  last  much 
longer. 

"It  was  no  weekend  at  the  Waldorf, 
but  when  I  left,  I  was  signed  as  Mr. 
Cantor's   orchestra   leader." 

When  I  saw  Leonard,  he  was  back  in 
New  York  with  the  Cantor  radio  troupe 
and  had  seen  spirited  service  with  the 
great  man  for  almost  two  years.  In  his 
bulging  breast  pocket  was  a  new  five- 
year  contract.  The  brown-eyed,  black- 
haired,  medium-built  bandleader  had 
his  rosy  future  cut  out  for  him.  And 
just  last  month,  he  celebrated  his 
twenty-fifth  birthday. 

Leonard  was  born  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 
His  father,  a  Texas  advertising  man, 
never  got  a  chance  to  help  decide  his 
son's  career.  When  most  other  kids 
were  reading  the  alphabet,  Leonard 
was  shaking  his  curly  head  to  the 
tempos  of  the  family  phonograph.  In  a 
Houston  pageant,  Leonard  made  his 
professional  debut. 

"As  Neptune's  son.  My  diaper  was 
made  of  sea  weed.  But  I  didn't  care.  I 
won  first  prize." 

A     musician     friend     watched     the 


Ina  Ray  Huttoris  newly  reor- 
ganized band  comes  back  to  the 
air    after    a    cross-country    tour. 


Star  of  NBC's  Solitair  Time, 
featured  on  the  Eileen  Barton 
show — singer  Warde  Donovan. 

youngster  do  his  phonograph  contor- 
tions, talked  to  Leonard's  proud 
mother. 

"The  kid  has  natural  rhythm  and 
timing.  He  should  play  an  instrument. 
I'll  teach  him." 

After  some  arduous  training,  Leonard 
was  good  enough  to  play  at  Houston's 
Metropolitan  theater.    He  was  seven. 

"I  was  no  Jackie  Cooper,  but  they 
liked  me." 

Sues,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
then  played  the  whole  Southern  Para- 
mount-Publix  circuit.  By  the  time  he 
was  twelve,  he  was  an  accomplished 
trumpeter  and  performer. 

"I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  People  used 
to  be  begging  other  trumpeters  for  their 
autographs.  As  for  me,  they  just  liked 
to  pat  my  head." 

A  born  trouper  and  showman,  Leon- 
ard put  on  the  precocious  act,  affected 
an  innocent,  child-like  stare  and  boy- 
ish, shy  grin.  He  hasn't  lost  it  and  it 
now  serves  as  a  fine  butt  for  Cantor's 
gag  writers. 

Sues'  barnstorming  brought  him 
finally  to  Hollywood,  where  the  late 
Ben  Bernie  predicted  he  would  click. 
Here  he  worked  with  Vincent  Lopez, 
Judy  Garland  and  Deanna  Durbin  and 
met  other  ambitious  youngsters  at  Law- 
lor's   Professional   Children's   school. 

"I'm  still  good  friends  with  Judy," 
stated  Leonard,  "even  though  I  intro- 
duced her  to  Dave  Rose."  The  latter 
was  once  married  to  Judy. 

Leonard  appeared  in  quite  a  few 
films,  among  them  "Babes  in  Arms," 
"That  Certain  Age"  and  "What  A  Life." 

Then  he  came  east  and  appeared  in 
three  Broadway  shows,  "Johnny  2  by 
4,"  "Beat  the  Band"  and  "Sons  and 
Soldiers." 

Leonard  is  a  bachelor;  lives  in  a 
modest  Hollywood  apartment  with  his 
proud  youthful-looking  mother.  His 
brother,  Jack,  who  used  to  play  drums 
in  the  Sues  kid  act,  is  now  Joan  Davis' 
press  agent. 

The  trumpeter  has  two  major  hob- 
bies; playing  old,  rare  records  made  by 
the  late,  great  trumpeter,  Bix  Beider- 
becke,  Leonard's  idol,  and  going  to  see 
revivals  of  famous  movies.  He  and 
Judy  Garland  have  both  seen  "Count 


FOR   BEAUTY  THAT   BLOOMS 

'OU/t/SKWl/... 


Spring-clean  with  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  Twin  Treatment  .  .  .  help  rid  your 
skin  of  dry  outer  flakes  .  .  .  dirt  that  clogs  pore  openings. 


Does  your  skin  look  dull  and  tired— just 
when  you  want  a  brighter  "new  face"  to  go 
with  your  pretty  Spring  clothes?  Then 
get  busy.  Today  give  yourself  an  Edna 


Wallace  Hopper  White  Clay  Pack. 
Repeat  once  a  week.  Then,  every  day, 
the  beauty  care  of  Homogenized  Facial 
Cream.  Here's  how: 


Once  a  week  . . .  this  thrilling  beauty  mask! 

Spread  White  Clay  Pack  over  clean  face  and  neck. 
Relax  while  mask  dries  (8  to  10  minutes).  Mar- 
velous, the  stimulating  effect  on  tense,  drab  skin  as 
this  beauty  mask  helps  to  rid  pore  openings  of  wastes. 
As  it  helps  to  flake  away  dry,  faded  "top  skin". 

Instantly,  you'll  see  a  fresher  new  glow  to  your 
skin.  A  brighter  tone,  coaxed  by  White  Clay  Pack's 
gentle  blushing  action.  And  you'll  feel  a  satin- 
smoothness  that  means  more  glamour  for  your  make- 
up. A  glamour  you'll  help  to  guard  this  easy,  effective 
way . . . 


Daily  ...  to  safeguard  your  clearer  skin 

To  cleanse,  lubricate  and  soften  your  skin  — to  accent 
the  beauty  of  your  weekly  White  Clay  Pack— use 
Hopper  Homogenized  Facial  Cream.  Like  this : 

Pat  on  with  upward,  outward  strokes,  right  from 
the  base  of  your  neck  ( see  diagram) .  Remove.  Then 
feel  the  exquisite  new  softness  of  your  cheek— the 
smoother  texture.  For  extra  dry  skin,  smooth  on  a  thin 
film  of  Homogenized  Facial  Cream  after  your  weekly 
White  Clay  Pack  and  as  a  beautifying  night  cream. 
Give  your  skin  a  "dewy"  young  look  that's  lovelier— 
and  loved! 


Twin  Treatment 
for  a  lovelier,  younger  look 
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If  your  answer  is  "NO",  chances 
are  you  know  about  and  useM.ido\. 

If  your  answer  is  "YES",  and 
you  haven't  tried  Midol,  you 
may  be  passing  up  comfort 
which  millions  of  women  now 
enjoy! 

You  see,  Midol  tablets  are 
offered  specifically  to  relieve  func- 
tional periodic  pain.  Their  action 
is  prompt  and  sure.  They  con- 
tain no  opiates,  yet  get  to  work 
quickly  in  three  ways  to  bring 
welcome  relief  from  menstrual 
pain  and  discomfort:  Ease 
Cramps — Soothe  Headache  — 
Stimulate  mildly  when  you  re"  Blue". 

Let  Midol  prove  that  you  can 
enjoy  life  at  the  time  when 
menstruation's  functional 
cramps,  headache  and  "blues" 
might  make  you  miserable.  Get 
Midol  today  at  any  drugstore. 


8    PERSONAL  SAMPLE-Inplainenvelope.  g 
Write  Dept.  N-66,  Room,  HI  8, 
il  East  U2nd  St.  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

|  CRAMPS- H[ADACH£-"8W[S°\ 


of  Monte  Cristo"  fifteen  times.  Now, 
when  he  goes  to  the  movies,  his  cinema 
partner  is  movie  actress  Virginia  Weid- 
ler. 

"Anything  serious  in  that,  or  are  you 
just  movie  dates?"  I  asked. 

Leonard  rolled  his  eyes,  brought  forth 
a  youthful  grin  and  said,  "If  one  of 
Mr.  Cantor's  writers  were  here,  I'd  have 
a  nifty  answer." 


NEW   RECORDS 

(Each  month  Ken.  Alden  picks  the 
most     popular    platters) 

DICK  HAYMES:  Theme  song 
from  "Fallen  Angel"  just  as  it 
spins  its  juke  box  way  into  the 
hearts  of  Dana  Andrews  and 
Linda  Darnell.  A  Haymes  honey. 
(Decca) 

*  *         * 

BING  CROSBY:  The  Master 
manfully  wrestles  with  two  medi- 
ocre tunes,  "Day  by  Day"  and 
"Prove  It  By  The  Things  You 
Do"  and,  as  expected,  comes  out 
on  top.    (Decca) 

*  *         * 

JOAN  ROBERTS:  The  new 
Broadway  star  makes  her  disc 
debut  with  two  melodies  from 
her  musical  comedy  hit  "Are  You 
With  It?"  The  songs  are  "This  Is 
My  Beloved"  and  "Here  I  Go 
Again."     (Majestic) 

*  #         * 

MAREK  WEBER:  Pleasant  al- 
bum of  Franz  Schubert  melodies 
played  for  all  to  enjoy.  (Colum- 
bia.) In  the  same  mood  is  Cap- 
itol's package  of  Strauss  waltzes 
played  by  Sam  Freed's  Orchestra. 

*  *         * 

JOHNNY  DESMOND:  The  little 
baritone  with  the  big  future 
comes  up  with  another  top-notch 
disc  pairing  "In  the  Moon  Mist" 
and  the  title  song  from  the  new 
film  "Do  You  Love  Me."  (Victor) 
Another  ex-GI  baritone,  Jack 
Leonard,  scores  with  "Full  Moon 
and  Empty  Arms"  and  "Wel- 
come to  My  Dreams."   (Majestic) 

BENNY  GOODMAN:  Most  satis- 
fying dance  tempos  of  the  month 
are  to  be  found  in  this  coupling 
of  "Give  Me  The  Simple  Life"  and 
"I  Wish  I  Could  TeU  You."  (Col- 
umbia) 

*  *         * 

DUKE  ELLINGTON:  The  best 
dance  band  in  America  turns  out 
two  originals  by  the  Duke,  "The 
Wonder  of  You"  and  "I'm  Just  a 
Lucky  So-and-So"  with  the  latter 
having  the  best  chances  of  steady 
spinning  on  the  turntables.  (Vic- 
tor) 

*  *         * 

EMIL  COLEMAN:  Slick  rumba 
hypnotics  with  "Jealousy"  and 
"Take  It-  Away"  played  by  the 
film  celebrity  favorite.  (DeLuxe.) 
Enric  Madriguera  (Cosmo)  has 
two  likeable  Latin  American  lilts 
in  "Maria  from  Bahia"  and 
"Noche." 

*  *         * 

ARTIE  SHAW:  The  incompara- 
ble Gramercy  Five  shows  the 
others  how  it  should  be  done  in 
"Hop,  Skip  and  Jump"  and 
"Mysterioso."    (Victor) 


NO  DULL 
DRAB  HAIR 

Whun  You  Ut»  Thi*  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
to  give  YOUR  hair  glamour  and  beauty: 

1.  Gives  I  ustrous   highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo  film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair   as  it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  In  place. 
LOVALON  does  not   permanently   dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in  12  different  shades.  Try 'LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  tall  toilet  goods 
25(S  for  5  rinses 
101  for  2  rinses 


LOVALON1 


SHOW  FRIENDS  EXCLUSIVE 

GREETING  CARD  assoktmnts 


lUp  to  100%   profit  for  you.  Experi- 
*  ence    not    necessary.     Request    new 
1946  exclusive   14  card  Ail  Occasion  I 
11.00  assortment  on  approval.   Many  I  PERSONALIZED  | 
other   year    'round    money    makers—  I    STATIONERY  __ 
Birthdays,  Gift  Wrappings,  Social   Notes.  Write  today  r 
for  hox  on  apnroval  and  new  selling  plan. 


THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS.   119  Union  Ave.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Amazing New P/an ! 

DRESSkYDU 

FOR  ORDERING}! 


THRILLING  NEW  PLAN!  Your  choice  of 
Gorgeous  New  Dress  or  Suit,  in  your  favorite 
styleT  size  and  color,  given  to  you  for  send- 
ing orders  for  only  three  dresBes  for  your 
friends,  neighbors,  or  members  of  your 
family.  That's  all.  Not  one  cent  to  pay. 
Everything  supplied  without  cost. 

Experience  Unnecessary 

Spare  Time  Will  Doi 

Famous  Harford  Frocks  will  send  yon 
their  big,  new  Style  Line  showing: 
Bcores  of  latest  fashions,  with  actual 
fabrics,  in  dresses,  lingerie,  children's 
wear,  etc.,  at  sensational  tow,  money- 
saving  prices.    Also  SPORTSWEAR, 
Blacks,  suits  and  coats.  Show  styles 
and  fabrics  to  your  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  family— send  in  only  3  or- 
ders— and  getdress  orsuit.  You  can 
get  your  complete  wardrobe  easily, 
quickly  and  without  cost,  and  also 
earn  good  money  for  spare  time 
work  if  you  wish. 
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HARFORD  FROCKS 

Dcpt.D-9001. Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


BE  FIRST  IN 

YOUR  TOWN! 

WEITE  TODAY  for  Bigr  Style 
Presentation.  Due  to  today's 
conditions  we  may  not  be  able 
to  send  it  at  once  • .  .  but  rush 
your  name  and  address  to  be 
placed  on  our  list  and  be  among 
the  first  to  receive  the  new  Style 
Line  when  available.  Write  now. 


Song  star  of  CBS's  American 
Melody  Hour,  the  Waldorf's 
WedgwoodRoom — Jane  Pickens. 


COVER  GIRL 


In  a  quiet,  picture-less,  immaculate 
apartment  that  looks  like  the  nest  of  a 
peaceful  girl,  Jane  Pickens  conceals  a 
beehive  of  hard-working  people.  There 
is  Hannah,  her  colored  housemaid  and 
cook;  Miss  Murphy,  her  secretary;  and 
Laura,  her  personal  maid.  Although 
the  apartment  seems  small  when  you 
first  walk  in,  actually  it  contains  Jane's 
bedroom  and  dressing  room;  a  living- 
room,  a  music  room,  a  kitchen,  a  din- 
ingroom;  an  office  full  of  files  where 
Miss  Murphy  works  on  Jane's  fan-mail, 
business  contracts,  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  incoming  and  outgoing  money;  and 
a  storeroom,  stacked  solid  with  music. 
What's  more,  this  Pickens  Factory  has 
been  in  the  same  place  for  thirteen 
years  now. 

Jane  wakes  up  whenever  (often  it's 
noon),  and  rings  for  her  breakfast, 
which  Hannah  brings  her  on  a  tray. 
Once  she's  eaten  it,  she  gets  up  to  a 
day   of  backbreaking  work. 

First  come  her  exercises,  which  she 
does  on  the  livingroom  floor  in  her 
pajamas — and  which  were  advised  her 
by  the  French  doctor  who  attended 
General  de  Gaulle  all  during  the  war, 
whom  she  met  (naturally)  at  a  din- 
ner party.  After  the  exercises,  she  puts 
on  one  of  her  dozens  of  pastel-tinted 
negligees  —  her  work  costume  —  and 
goes  to  the  piano  in  the  music  room. 
She  remains  there  from  four  to  six 
hours  every  day.  For  Jane  plans  all 
her  own  programs,  makes  the  arrange- 
ments for  her  own  songs,  and  accom- 
panies herself  on  the  piano.  This  means 
hours  of  dogged  piano  practice;  further 
hours  of  piano  lessons  to  perfect  her 
tone;  then  more  hours  of  rehearsing  her 
singing  with  her  playing — and  finally, 
she  concentrates  on  "selling"  her  lyrics, 
with  the  accompanying  gestures,  facial 
expressions,  and  voice  inflections. 
Sometimes  one  song  she  sings  to  an 
audience  in  three  and  a  half  minutes 
has  had  one  hundred  hours  of  hard 
work  behind  it. 

Jane  herself  designs  about  half  of 
her  own  formal  clothes,  saves  all  of 
them — and  some  of  her  most  startlingly 
lovely  costumes  are  new  ones  pieced 
out  of  old  ones. 


By   ELEANOR   HARRIS 


BORDERLINE  ANEMIA' 

can  keep  you  listless  and  rob  you  of  fun! 


Medical  science  warns  that  pale  people— people  who 
lack  energy— may  be  victims  of  a  blood  deficiency 


WE  ALL  KNOW  people  who  seem 
always  tired  and  "down  in  the 
dumps"— who  look  pale  and  unattrac- 
tive. Yes,  and  very  often  their  list- 
less, letdown  condition  results  from  a 
ferro-nutritional  blood  deficiency. 
Medical  studies  have  indicated  that 
thousands  of  men— as  many  as  68%  of 
women— have  this  deficiency  . . .  have  a 
Borderline  Anemia! 

It's  your  blood  that  releases  energy 
to  every  organ,  muscle,  fibre.  A  defi- 
ciency in  your  blood— in  which  the  red 
cells  are  too  small  or  not  rich  and  red 
enough— can  sap  your  stamina  and  pep. 
Borderline  Anemia  means  a  lower  effi- 
ciency of  the  red  cells  so  essential  to 
looking  and  feeling  fit.  Borderline 
Anemia  can  cause  lack  of  color  and 
reduced  energy. 

Build  up  your  vigor 

by  building  up  your  blood 

Continuing  tiredness,  listlessness  and 
pallor  may,  of  course,  be  brought  about 
by  other  conditions,  so  you  should  con- 
sult your  physician  regularly.  But  when 


you  have  a  Borderline  Anemia,  when 
you  envy  others  their  vitality  and 
glowing  good  looks,  take  Ironized 
Yeast.  When  all  you  need  is  stronger, 
healthier  red  blood  cells— Ironized 
Yeast  will  help  you  build  up  your 
blood  and  your  energy.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  genuine  Ironized  Yeast  Tablets. 


^BORDERLINE  ANEMIA 

—  a  ferro-nutritional  deficiency 

of  the  blood  —  can  cause 

TIREDNESS  •  LISTLESSNESS  •  PALLOR 


Energy-Building  Blood.  This 
is  a  microscopic  view  of 
blood  rich  in  energy  ele- 
ments. Here  are  big, 
plentiful  red  cells  that 
release  energy  to  every 
muscle,  limb,  tissue. 

Borderline  Anemia.  Thou- 
sands have  blood  like 
this;  never  know  it. 
Cells  are  puny,  irregu- 
lar. Blood  like  this  can't 
generate  the  energy  you 
need  to  feel  and  look 
your  best. 


Ironized  Yeast 

TABLETS  &  mm 
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Sun-time  is  becoming  to  Mary  Ann  Stewart,  of 
True  Detective  Mysteries,  heard  each  Sunday  afternoon  on  MBS. 


THIS  summer  for  you  can  top  all 
others.  It  can  be  your  summer — 
the  loveliest  one  you've  ever  had  if 
you  start  planning  now.  For  the  success 
of  your  summer  depends  a  lot  on  you, 
how  well  you  look  and  feel  and  how 
much  you  have  to  offer  toward  the  fun 
that  summer  promises. 

Remembering  that  competition  really 
returned  to  our  feminine  lives  when 
Johnny  came  marching  home,  you'll 
have  to  be  a  little  more  attractive,  a 
little  more  charming,  more  fun  than  the 
next  girl  if  you  don't  want  to  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle. 

A  good  starting  point  is  your  figure. 
Even  though  it  may  be  one  of  the  best, 
do  some  of  the  exercises  every  girl 
knows  to  limber  and  liven  you.  Eat, 
with  beauty  constantly  in  mind,  all  the 
fruits  and  salads  that  act  like  spring 
tonics.  Get  more  sleep.  For  complete 
re-do,  sign  up  for  a  beauty  course  by 
mail.  One  costs  no  more  than  two  in- 
expensive dresses  but  does  more  for 
your  morale,  your  appeal  and  good 
looks  than  all  the  clothes  in  the  world. 


K     A     II 


You  learn  how  to  lose  weight  all  over 
or  in  spots,  how  to  work  and  walk  and 
move  with  grace,  how  to  restyle  your 
hair  for  greater  glamor,  what  clothes 
you  should  wear,  and  how  to  be  an 
artist  with  make-up.  You  emerge  from 
the  course  lovelier  than  you  ever 
dreamed. 

Feet  and  legs  certainly  come  into  the 
summer  beauty  picture,  though  keeping 
them  groomed  should  be  a  year  round 
affair.  Quickest  way  to  get  feet  in  trim 
for  their  beach  debut  is  a  professional 
pedicure  followed  by  regular  grooming 
at  home.  Apply  cuticle  remover  and 
while  you  read  or  write  a  letter,  dunk 
your  feet  up  and  down  in  a  warm 
sudsy  foot  bath.  After  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  work  on  the  cuticle,  callouses 
and  dead  skin  with  remover,  orange 
stick  and  a  ten-cent  piece  of  pumice 
stone.  With  polish  carefully  applied, 
a  good  massage  with  cold  cream  or 
hand  lotion  should  make  your  feet  look 
fit  for  stockingless  days  and  stream- 
lined summer  shoes. 

And  here's  a  tip  for  easy  application 


It    M    O     It 


U     O     M 


of  nail  polish.  Twist  two  double  sheets 
of  cleansing  tissue  into  a  thin  roll.  By 
weaving  it  over  and  under,  your  toes 
will  be  conveniently  separated  and 
polish  won't  smudge  off  on  neighboring 
digits.  Also  when  you  have  nice  sunny 
days  now,  start  sun-tanning  your  legs 
and  feet.  The  sun  won't  seem  strong, 
but  by  the  time  you  really  want  to  go 
without  stockings  or  leg  lotion,  legs  will 
be  past  the  anemic  stage  so  disconcert- 
ing on  city  streets. 

Between  now  and  summer,  you  have 
a  lot  to  do,  beauty-wise.  You'll  prob- 
ably need  a  new  permanent,  but  get  a 
good  one.  Make  sure  it's  one  that  will 
leave  your  hair  soft  and  lustrous.  And 
first  get  your  hair  into  tip-top  condi- 
tion by  lots  of  brushing  and  massage. 
Summer  isn't  kind  to  your  hair. 

You'll  need  evening  make-up,  foun- 
dation, lipstick  and  powder  that  do 
right  by  you  and  your  summer  tan 
under  artificial  lights.  Except  for  pos- 
sibly waterproof  mascara  and  a  bright 
red  lipstick,  skip  make-up  when  you 
go    in    for    active    outdoor    sports. 
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It's  a  Boy! 


— and  his  life  expectancy 
is  brighter,  and  longer 

by  15  years 

—  thanks  to  medicine's 

"men  in  white" 


Cold  figures  . . .  with  a  warm, 
wonderful  significance.  This 
table  based  on  figures  from 
several  leadinginsurance  com- 
panies tells  in  seven  lines  as 
much  as  a  five-foot  shelf  of 
volumes  on  the  amazing 
strides  modern  medical  sci- 
ence has  made  in  protecting 
and  prolonging  life. 


AVERAGE  LIFE  EXPECTANCY 
IN  U.  S.-1900-1943 

MEN     WOMEN 


1900-02 
1901-10 
1909-H 
1920-29 
1930-39 
1939-41 
1943 


According  to  a  recent  Nationwide  survey. 


-m      m-  Y~>\       Accoraing  to  a  recent  Lvationwiae  survey: 

Mom  Doctors  smoke  camels 


THAN  ANY  OTHER 


That's  the  significant  showing  made  when 
three  leading,  independent  research  or- 
ganizations put  this  question  to  113,597  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States:  "What  cigarette 
do  you  smoke?" 

Figures  were  checked  and  re-checked! 

And  more  doctors  named  Camel  as  their 
smoke  than  any  other  cigarette! 

Doctors,  like  all  of  us,  smoke  for  pleasure. 
Camel's  rich,  full  flavor  appeals  to  their  taste 
. . .  Camel's  cool  mildness  registers  with  their 
throats... just  as  with  smokers  the  world  over! 


V^AIVIIjLo    Tobaccos 


The  *T-Zone" 
T  for  Taste 

and 
T  for  Throat 


J 


The  best  proving  ground  for 
a  cigarette  is  your  own  taste 
and  throat.  Your  taste  is  the 
place  to  "test"  the  flavor  of 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos. 
Your  throat  will  tell  you  most 
conclusively  how  Camel's  cool 
mildness  agrees  with  it. 


It   J    Reynolds Tobucco  Co..  Win«ton-S»lom.  NO. 


It's  dark  .  .  .  it's  exciting .  .  .  it's  the  new  Cutex  color  for  intrigue.    Put  it  on  your  long,  temptress 
nails  .  .  .  wear  it  — then  let  men  beware!     •    And  when  in  lighter  mood  try  the  new  Cutex  Proud  Pink. 


By   ROGER   ELLIOT 

of  House  of  Mystery 


AFTER  one  of  my  broadcasts  not  long  ago,  someone  asked  me, 
J\    "Do  you  really  like  children?" 
The  answer  was,  "Yes." 

"Then  why  do-  you  tell  them  stories  like  that?"  my  questioner 
went  on.  "Why  tell  mystery  stories?  I  thought  the  modern  idea 
was  to  get  away. from  horror  stories  for  kids." 

The  man  was  right.  Modern  educators  do  feel  that  some  of  the 
stories  on  which  most  of  us  were  brought  up  can  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  young  imaginations.  But  what  my  critic  was  wrong  about 
was  this— we  don't  tell  stories  about  witches  and  ghosts  and  mys- 
terious, supernatural  beings  on  the  House  of  Mystery.  We  tell 
stories  in  which  people  imagine  horrible,  unnatural,  superstitious 
things  and  then  we  show  with  facts  and  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing how  such  things  never  existed,  at  all,  except  by  virtue  of 
ignorance.  We  prove,  over  and  over  again,  that  there  are  really  no 
mysterious,  supernatural  beings  or  occurrences.  There  are  only 
unknown  factors,  which,  once  they  are  known  and  understood, 
destroy  all  the  foundations  of  fear. 

That's  what  we're  trying  to  do  in  our  small  way — destroy  fear. 

Children  are  very  precious.  They  are  our  future.  They  are  the 
ones  we  must  prepare  to  carry  on  the  work  we  have  barely  begun, 
the  work  of  making  a  decent  and  good  world  in  which  all  men  can 
live  together  in  peace.  And  fear,  of  which  there  is  so  much  in  the 
world,  is  not  a  good  preparation  for  the  future. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  fears.  We  have  to  understand  that.  There 
are  good  fears  and  bad  ones.  Good  fears,  let  us  say,  are  the  fears 
that  protect  people  from  actual  dangers.  They  are  so  common  and 
so  necessary  that  they're  not  even  known  as  fears.  They're  known  as 
common  sense,  caution,  thrift,  forethought.  Bad  fears — which  are 
bad  because  they  usually  interfere  with  a  person's  normal  operation 
in  the  daily  business  of  living — are  fears  based  on  superstition  and 
ignorance  and,  all  too  often,  on  improper  handling  when  they  first 
appear  in  children. 

I'm  sure  that  all  the  parents  in  the  world  want  their  children 
to  grow  up  healthy  and  brave  and  fearless.  Parents  love  their 
children  and  want  for  them  a  full,  rich,  happy  life.  Freedom  from 
fear  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  for   {Continued  on  page  61) 


In  House  of  Mystery's  vivid  stories,  heard  Saturdays 
at  noon  over  MBS,  narrator  Roger  Elliot  demon- 
strates  to  his  young  audience  that  most  mysterious, 
frightening  occurrences  have  normal  explanations. 
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They  were  strangers, 

Stanley  and  Terry.     Or 

at  least  it  seemed 

so;  they  had  just  met. 

But  some  people  are 

never  really  strangers 
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CAPTAIN  Stanley  Burton  closed  the 
door  of  his  ex-wife's  apartment 
behind  him — closed  it  quietly,  and 
firmly,  with  a  sort  of  finality,  so  that 
watching  him,  you  could  easily  have 
believed  that  he  was  closing  a  door  on 
a  chapter  in  his  life  as  well. 

"And  that's  that,"  he  told  himself 
calmly,  as  he  walked,  straight  and 
swift,  down  the  corridor.  "That's  that." 
Somehow,  he  felt  less  surprised  that 
the  only  hope  of  happiness  he  had  clung 
to  for  the  past  three  years  had  gone  up 
in  smoke  in  a  few  moment's  time  than 
at  his  own  complete  indifference  to  the 
fact. 

A  minute  later,  sitting  tensely 
against  the  back  seat  of  a  taxi  bound 
for  his  hotel,  he  wondered  what  on 
earth  was  the  matter  with  him.  All 
over  Europe — in  foxholes,  lying  awake 
on  a  hospital  cot,  during  the  long  trip 
home  from  England — he  had  planned 
and  hoped  for  this  reconciliation  with 
Marion.  Now  all  those  plans  were 
wiped  out,  all  hope  was  gone — hope  of 
a  home  of  his  own,  where  he  could  see 
his  son  every  day,  as  a  father  wants  to, 
gone.  And  he  didn't  care. 
.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  as  he  got  out  of 
the  cab  and  walked  through  the  doors 
of  the  hotel,  perhaps  I'll  feel  it  after  a 
while.  Perhaps,  in  a  little  bit,  I'll  begin 
to  care.   Perhaps  it's  just  such  a  shock 
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that  I  can't  feel  anything,  now.  But  he 
knew  that  wasn't  true.  He  knew  that 
in  his  heart  he  was  pleased  that  the  old 
life  was  done  with,  once  and  for  all. 
He  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  hadn't 
really  wanted  Marion  back,  even  for 
Brad's  sake. 

A  girl  was  speaking  to  the  clerk  when 
he  went  to  the  desk  to  get  his  key.  He 
wished  impatiently  that  she  would  get 
her  business  finished  with  so  he  could 
go  up  to  the  peace  and  privacy  of  his 
room.  Unconsciously  he  listened  to 
the   conversation. 

"But  are  you  sure  you  can't  give  me 
a  room?"  she  was  pleading.  "I  don't 
care  how  small  it  is;  but  I  do  need  a 
place  for  tonight — just  till  I  can  find 
something  else." 

The  voice  was  familiar  and  Stanley 
turned  quickly  to  look  at  her.  Why,  of 
course.  It  was  the  girl  who  had  given 
up  her  room  to  him  this  morning. 
There  had  been  some  foolish  mix-up 
and  they  had  been  assigned  to  the  same 
one.  Stanley  had  been  tired  and  dread- 
ing the  impending  interview  with 
Marion,  so  he  had  made  only  the  most 
conventional  protest  when  the  girl, 
after  learning  that  his  was  the  prior 
claim,  had  insisted  on  leaving.  But  she 
had  assured  him  that  she  had  plenty  of 
friends  with  whom  she   could  stay! 

Stanley  touched  the  girl's  arm  to  at- 
tract her  attention.  Her  worried  look 
changed  to  a  wan  half-smile  of  recog- 
nition as  she  turned  round.  "Hello," 
she  said  quietly. 

"What  about  all  those  friends  you  had 
to  stay  with?"  he  reproached  her 
gently. 

"I— I— Really  I'll  be  all  right,  Cap- 
tain." 

She  picked  up  her  suitcase  and  tried 
to  leave,  but  he  blocked  her  way  and 
took  the  bag  from  her. 

"I'm  certainly  not  going  to  let  you 
tramp  the  streets  of  New  York  looking 
for  a  place.  You  can  have  the  room 
back  and  I'll  go  to  my  camp." 

"You're  very  kind,  Captain,  but  I 
can't  allow — " 

"Oh,  but  you  can — and  you  will."   He 


grinned  at  her  confidently,  and  waited. 

"There  are  lots  of  places  I  haven't 
been  to  yet,"  she  told  him,  but  there 
was  a  ring  of  weariness  in  her  voice. 

Stan -shook  his  head.  "Now  you  lis- 
ten to  me,"  he  said,  pleasantly  but 
firmly,  "The  Army  has  got  me  used  to 
giving  orders,  not  taking  them,  and  I 
can't  get  out  of  the  habit,  I  want  you 
to  have  that  room,  and  you're  going  to 
have  it." 

Her  chin  went  up.  "I  won't — "  she 
started  to  say,  but  full  of  new  inspira- 
tion, Stan  had  already  turned  to  the 
hovering  clerk.  "Just  put  a  cot  in  Cap- 
tain Mason's  room,"  he  told  him,  "and 
the  whole  thing  will  be  settled." 

The  girl  capitulated  with  a  smile  that 
lighted  her  whole  face.  "You're  very 
kind,"  she  said  again. 

"And  you're  very  welcome."  With 
a  friendly  little  nod,  Stan  turned  and 
made  for  the  elevators. 

Nice,  he  thought  absently,  and  then 
remembered  a  little  ruefully  how  nice 
Marion  had  once  been,  too — back  in  the 
days  before  her  love  for  him  had  given 
way  to  her  all-consuming  passion  for 
the  Burton  bank  account. 

Or  did  she  really  ever  love  me?  he 
wondered.  Did  her  feelings  ever  go 
beyond  that  school-kid  crush  of  ours? 

The  trouble  with  them — with  him- 
self and  Marion — was  that  they  had 
married  too  young.  Or,  he  added  in  a 
flash  of  discerning  honesty,  that  they 
had  ever  married  at  all,  that  he  hadn't 
had  perception  enough  to  see  what 
might — and  did — come  of  marrying  a 
girl  like  Marion. 

It  hadn't  been  entirely  their  fault, 
either  his  or  Marion's,  though.  They'd 
grown  up  side  by  side  in  the  small  city 
of  Dickinsontown,  the-  son  of  the  de- 
partment store  president  and  the 
daughter  of  the  bank  president.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  have  been  more 
suitable,  more  proper.  While  they  were 
still  riding  scooters,  heads  had  nodded 
wisely  and  gossiping  tongues  prophe- 
sied, "That'll  be  a  match,  some  day!" 

When  Marion  was  fourteen  and  he 
fifteen,   Stan   had    taken   her   to   their 
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They  were  strangers, 

Stanley  and  Terry.    Or 

at  least  it  seemed 

so;  they  had  just  met. 

But  some  people  are 

never  really  strangers 


m 


CAPTAIN  Stanley  Burton  closed  the 
door  of  his  ex-wife's  apartment 
behind  him — closed  it  quietly,  and 
firmly,  with  a  sort  of  finality,  so  that 
watching  him,  you  could  easily  have 
believed  that  he  was  closing  a  door  on 
a  chapter  in  his  life  as  well. 

"And  that's  that,"  he  told  himself 
calmly,  as  he  walked,  straight  and 
swift,  down  the  corridor.  "That's  that." 
Somehow,  he  felt  less  surprised  that 
the  only  hope  of  happiness  he  had  clung 
to  for  the  past  three  years  had  gone  up 
in  smoke  in  a  few  moment's  time  than 
at  his  own  complete  indifference  to  the 
fact. 

A  minute  later,  sitting  tensely 
against  the  back  seat  of  a  taxi  bound 
for  his  hotel,  he  wondered  what  on 
earth  was  the  matter  with  him.  All 
over  Europe — in  foxholes,  lying  awake 
on  a  hospital  cot,  during  the  long  trip 
home  from  England — he  had  planned 
and  hoped  for  this  reconciliation  with 
Marion.  Now  all  those  plans  were 
wiped  out,  all  hope  was  gone — -hope  of 
a  home  of  his  own,  where  he  could  see 
his  son  every  day,  as  a  father  wants  to, 
gone.  And  he  didn't  care. 
.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  as  he  got  out  of 
the  cab  and  walked  through  the  doors 
of  the  hotel,  perhaps  I'll  feel  it  after  a 
while.  Perhaps,  in  a  little  bit,  I'll  begin 
to  care.   Perhaps  it's  just  such  a  shock 


that  I  can't  feel  anything,  now.  But  he 
knew  that  wasn't  true.  He  knew  that 
in  his  heart  he  was  pleased  that  the  old 
life  was  done  with,  once  and  for  all. 
He  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  hadn't 
really  wanted  Marion  back,  even  for 
Brad's  sake. 

A  girl  was  speaking  to  the  clerk  when 
he  went  to  the  desk  to  get  his  key.  He 
wished  impatiently  that  she  would  get 
her  business  finished  with  so  he  could 
go  up  to  the  peace  and  privacy  of  his 
room.  Unconsciously  he  listened  to 
the   conversation. 

"But  are  you  sure  you  can't  give  me 
a  room?"  she  was  pleading.  "I  don't 
care  how  small  it  is;  but  I  do  need  a 
place  for  tonight— just  till  I  can  find 
something  else." 

The  voice  was  familiar  and  Stanley 
turned  quickly  to  look  at  her.  Why,  of 
course.  It  was  the  girl  who  had  given 
up  her  room  to  him  this  morning. 
There  had  been  some  foolish  mix-up 
and  they  had  been  assigned  to  the  same 
one.  Stanley  had  been  tired  and  dread- 
ing the  impending  interview  with 
Marion,  so  he  had  made  only  the  most 
conventional  protest  when  the  girl, 
after  learning  that  his  was  the  prior 
claim,  had  insisted  on  leaving.  But  she 
had  assured  him  that  she  had  plenty  of 
friends  with  whom  she  could  stay! 

Stanley  touched  the  girl's  arm  to  at- 
tract her  attention.  Her  worried  look 
changed  to  a  wan  half-smile  of  recog- 
nition as  she  turned  round.  "Hello," 
she  said  quietly. 

"What  about  all  those  friends  you  had 
to  stay  with?"  he  reproached  her 
gently. 

"I— I— Really  I'll  be  all  right,  Cap- 
tain." 

She  picked  up  her  suitcase  and  tried 
to  leave,  but  he  blocked  her  way  and 
took  the  bag  from  her. 

"I'm  certainly  not  going  to  let  you 
tramp  the  streets  of  New  York  looking 
for  a  place.  You  can  have  the  room 
back  and  I'll  go  to  my  camp." 

"You're  very  kind,  Captain,  but  I 
can't  allow — " 

"Oh,  but  you  can— and  you  will.     He 


grinned  at  her  confidently,  and  waited. 

"There  are  lots  of  places  I  haven't 
been  to  yet,"  she  told  him,  but  there 
was  a  ring  of  weariness  in  her  voice. 

Stan -shook  his  head.  "Now  you  lis- 
ten to  me,"  he  said,  pleasantly  but 
firmly,  "The  Army  has  got  me  used  to 
giving  orders,  not  taking  them,  and  I 
can't  get  out  of  the  habit,  I  want  you 
to  have  that  room,  and  you're  going  to 
have  it." 

Her  chin  went  up.  "I  won't—' 
started  to  say,  but  full  of  new  inspira- 
tion, Stan  had  already  turned  to  the 
hovering  clerk.  "Just  put  a  cot  in  Cap- 
tain Mason's  room,"  he  told  him,  "and 
the  whole  thing  will  be  settled." 

The  girl  capitulated  with  a  smile  that 
lighted  her  whole  face.  "You're  very 
kind,"  she  said  again. 

"And  you're  very  welcome."  With 
a  friendly  little  nod,  Stan  turned  and 
made  for  the  elevators. 

Nice,  he  thought  absently,  and  then 
remembered  a  little  ruefully  how  nice 
Marion  had  once  been,  too — back  in  the 
days  before  her  love  for  him  had  given 
way  to  her  all-consuming  passion  for 
the  Burton  bank  account. 

Or  did  she  really  ever  love  me?  he 
wondered.  Did  her  feelings  ever  go 
beyond  that  school-kid  crush  of  ours? 

The  trouble  with  them — with  him- 
self and  Marion — was  that  they  had 
married  too  young.  Or,  he  added  in  a 
flash  of  discerning  honesty,  that  they 
had  ever  married  at  all,  that  he  hadn't 
had  perception  enough  to  see  what 
might — and  did — come  of  marrying  a 
girl  like  Marion. 

It  hadn't  been  entirely  their  fault, 
either  his  or  Marion's,  though.  They'd 
grown  up  side  by  side  in  the  small  city 
of  Dickinsontown,  the-  son  of  the  de- 
partment store  president  and  the 
daughter  of  the  bank  president.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  have  been  more 
suitable,  more  proper.  While  they  were 
still  riding  scooters,  heads  had  nodded 
wisely  and  gossiping  tongues  prophe- 
sied, "That'll  be  a  match,  some  day!" 

When  Marion  was  fourteen  and  he 
fifteen,  Stan   had   taken   her   to   their 
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first  dance — a  simple  high  school  affair. 
And  there  the  tongues  had  been  at  it 
again.  Even  their  mothers  had  mur- 
mured in  sentimental  unison,  "What 
a  lovely  couple  they  make!"  and  smiled 
at  each  other  knowingly.  Already  they 
could  see  the  day  and  hour  when  Mar- 
ion would  walk  down  the  aisle  on  the 
bank  president's  arm,  to  be  given  in 
marriage  to  the  store  president's  son — 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

Mostly  for  worse,  Stan  thought  wryly. 
But  they  couldn't  have  known  that,  in 
the  days  when  Stan  carried  Marion's 
books  home  from  the  library,  paid  for 
her  ice  cream  sodas,  and  fought  every 
boy  who  dared  make  fun  of  his  devo- 
tion to  her.  And  got,  as  a  reward,  a 
quick,  helpless  smile,  an  adoring  flash 
of  black  eyes,  or  a  "thank  you"  that  was 
almost  a  caress. 

This  girl  next  door,  now,  Stanley 
mused,  as  he  let  himself  into  Jack 
Mason's  room.  I'll  bet  she's  the  kind 
who  carried  her  own  books.  Maybe 
even  paid  for  her  &wn  sodas.  And  I'll 
bet  the  boys  she  knows  are  her  friends, 
not  just  so  many  prospective  dates. 

Then  he  laughed  at  himself  for  im- 
agining that  he  could  know  anything 
at  all  about  a  girl  he'd  just  met,  a  girl 
he'd  barely  talked  to.  Nevertheless,  the 
same  impression  of  simplicity,  of  good 
fellowship,  came  to  him  again  later  that" 
evening,  when  he  met  her  again,  going 
up  in  the  elevator. 

"I  hope  that  cot  you're  going  to  sleep 
on  won't  make  you  regret  your 
chivalry,"  she  told  him,  smiling. 

COMEHOW  terribly  pleased  that  she 
^  had  spoken  to  him,  he  shook  his 
head.  "A  cot  will  be  sheer,  unadul- 
terated luxury  compared  to  some  of  the 
beds  I've  slept  on  these  last  few  years. 
Soldiers  should  be- broken  in  to  civiliza- 
tion again  by  easy  stages.  Too  much 
sudden  comfort  could  be  a  terrible 
shock,"  he  assured  her  gravely. 

He  liked  the  way  she  smiled  up  at 
him,  straightforwardly,  without  any 
coyness — because  she  wanted  to  smile, 
not  because  she  was  a  woman  and  he 
was  a  man.  And  he  liked  the  way  her 
smile  turned  to  laughter — a  bubbly,  en- 
trancing little  chuckle — when  she  an- 
swered, "I  know  you're  only  trying  to 
make  me  feel  better  about  it — but 
you're  a  complete  success. 

They  were  out  of  the  elevator  now, 
walking  down  the  corridor.  And  sud- 
denly Stan  hated  the  thought  of  going 
into  his  room,  alone — of  closing  the 
door  and  cutting  himself  off  from  this 
girl.  He  felt  about  in  his  mind  for 
something  more  to  say,  to  keep  her 
there,  and  found,  "Why  did  you  say 
you  had  loads  of  friends  you  could  stay 
with?" 

She  shrugged  her  small,  neat  shoul- 
ders. "I  did  think  I  could  find  someone 
who'd  put  me  up,"  she  evaded.  She 
turned  toward  the  door  of  her  room, 
but  Stan's  voice  reached  out  desper- 
ately to  stop  her  again.  "Why  must 
you  always  be  rushing  off  to  nowhere?" 
he  teased.  "And  don't  tell  me  you're 
meeting  friends — I  know  better,  now!" 

Her  chin  came  up  again,  in  the  inde- 
pendent way  he'd  noticed  it  before, 
down   in  the  lobby.    And   he  thought, 


before  she  turned  her  eyes  away,  that 
he  saw  hurt  in  them. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  that 
seemed  to  go  on  forever.  "I'm  sorry," 
Stanley  told  her  sincerely.  "I  had  no 
right  to  say  that.  I  really  didn't  mean 
to  be  rude.   Forgive  me?" 

Her  smile — her  very  nice  smile — was 
back  again.   "Of  course." 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "I'm  alone 
here,  too — and  New  York  can  be  a 
pretty  dreary  place  for  a  lonely  per- 
son." 

"I  think  it's  a  wonderful  place,"  she 
told  him — and  it  sounded  to  Stanley  as 
if  those  were  words  she'd  said  over  to 
herself,  many  times,  to  make  them  con- 
vincing. 

He  knew,  then,  what  he  wanted  to  do 
— what  he  had  wanted,  subconsciously, 
ever  since  he  had  met  her.  "It  could 
be,"  he  assured  her,  "for  two  people 
having  fun  together.  Two  people  with 
something  in  common.  Us,  for  in- 
stance." 

"Us?" 

He  hurried  on.  "Yes,  us.  We  have  a 
lot  in  common.  The  same  hotel,  even, 
for  a  little  while,  the  same  room.  The 
same  dismal  lack  of  friends  here.  Sup- 
pose— suppose  we  have  dinner,  and  talk 
it  over." 

She  hesitated,  and  he  could  almost 
see  the  thoughts  flashing  through  her 
mind,  see  her  thinking  up  excuses  and 
discarding  them  because  she  was  an 
honest  person — and  she  did  want  to  go 
with  him,  he  could  tell. 

"T>  EALLY,  it's  all  right,"  he  urged. 
•*■*•  "If  you  don't  come,  we'll  go  our 
separate  ways  and  indulge  in  separate 
evenings  of  self-pity.  That  is  a  dread- 
ful prospect,  now  isn't  it?  Come  on — 
please!" 

The  nice  little  bubbly  laugh  an- 
swered him.    "Orders  again,  Captain?" 

"Orders,"  he  agreed  firmly.  "I'll  call 
for  you  in  half  an  hour." 

This  is  beginning  to  be  fun,  he  told 
himself,  with  a  kind  of  amazement,  as 
he  closed  Jack  Mason's  door  behind 
him.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
been  out  with  a  girl — any  girl.  And 
this  wasn't  just  any  girl — she  was  the 
kind  you'd  be  proud  to  go  out  with  any- 
where, anytime.  The  kind  you'd  just  as 
soon  take  home  for  your  parents  to  see, 
and  introduce  around  to  all  your  friends. 
Not  that  he'll  ever  do  that  with  this 
girl,  of  course.  He'd  check  out  of  the 
hotel  in  a  few  days,  and  so  would  she, 
probably,  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  But  it  was  fun  to  know  that  he 
could  feel  a  little  thrill  of  anticipation 
again  at  the  thought  of  an  evening's 
dinner  and  dancing  with  a  pretty  girl. 
It  meant — well,  it  probably  meant  that 
he  was  free,  really  free,  of  Marion,  and 
that  being  free  was  a  good  thing,  all  in 
all.  It  meant  that  perhaps  some  day 
there'll  be  another  girl — a  long  time 
from  now,  of  course — to  take  Marion's 
place. 

Stan  turned  to  the  telephone  and 
called  the  hotel  florist.  It  was  twelve 
years  since  he  had  sent  flowers  to  any 
girl  but  Marion.  Twelve  years — high 
time  he  broke  the  spell.  High  time  he 
had  a  little  fun — and  this  was  going  to 
be  fun.   A  whole  evening  of  it,  without 


a  single  thought  about  plans,  about 
going  home,  about  tomorrow  and  all 
the  tomorrows  that  would  follow. 

Twelve  years — since  he  and  Marion 
had  become  engaged  while  they  were 
going  to  college  right  here  in  New 
York. 

Stan  knew  now,  and  had  known  for 
a  long  time,  that  their  sudden  engage- 
ment, following  a  year  of  broken  dates, 
seeming  indifference  and  resentment  of 
what  Marion  called  his  'pokiness',  was 
Marion's  frightened  reaction  to  his  own 
newly-awakened  interest  in  other  girls 
at  the  time.  Girls  who  were  kinder, 
more  thoughtful,  more  sympathetic 
than  Marion;  girls  who  seemed  to  have 
fun  going  out  with  him. 


1. 


And  how  Marion  had  changed  when 
she  finally  realized  what  was  happen- 
ing! She'd  been  having  a  great  deal  of 
her  own  brand  of  fun,  in  those  days. 
Fun,  to  her,  was  synonymous  with  a 
large  and  varied  male  following  danc- 
ing attendance,  and  that  she  had  cer- 
tainly managed  to  attain  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  But  when  Stan  began  to 
go  out  with  other  girls,  that  was  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Marion  must  have  re- 
membered the  Burton  fortune,  the 
Burton  social  prestige,  just  in  time,  for 
wistfulness  and  simplicity  took  the 
place  of  her  usual  smug  arrogance.  And 
in  no  time  at  all,  Stan  Burton  found 
himself  engaged. 

He  had  sent  Marion  flowers,  he  re- 


membered, every  day  for  a  few  weeks 
— bud-tight  little  yellow  roses,  sweet 
white  lilies,  nosegays  of  violets  and 
pansies.  But  when  he  finally  realized 
that  she  was  considerably  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  all  flowers  except  ex- 
pensive corsages  of  camellias  or  or- 
chids, he  began  to  limit  his  offerings  to 
those. 

Of  course,  it  wasn't  exactly  fair,  he 
mused,  to  judge  all  girls  by  Marion. 
Just  the  same,  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
he  ordered  orchids  for  the  girl  in  the 
next  room.  Might  as  well  do  it  up 
proud,  as  long  as  he,  like  many  another 
returning  GI,  had  yielded  to  the  sud- 
den impulse  to  have  a  fling  with  the 
first  pretty  girl  he  met. 


Yes,  he  badly  needed  some  fun — 
and  it  might  help  to  take  away  the  un- 
pleasant taste  of  his  brief  fifteen-min- 
ute interview  with  Marion  this  after- 
noon. Marion,  presenting  him  a  cool 
cheek  to  kiss. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
abruptly,  sick  with  remembering.  He 
thought  of  the  speech  he  had  made 
ready  for  her —  the  speech  she  had 
never  given  him  a  chance  to  make.  And 
how  he  had  thought,  the  devil  with 
speeches'.  I'll  ask  her  to  marry  me 
again;  I'll  give  her  all  the  reasons  which 
make  it  seem  a  sensible  idea.  The  worst 
she  can  do  is  .refuse  I 

And  then  he  had  laughed  bitterly  at 
himself    for   (Continued    on    page  76) 
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Brad  came  at  that  moment — a  merciful 
release  for  Stan.  He  was  able  to  escape 
before  Marion  could  corner  him  again. 
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first  dance — a  simple  high  school  affair. 
And  there  the  tongues  had  been  at  it 
again.  Even  their  mothers  had  mur- 
mured in  sentimental  unison,  "What 
a  lovely  couple  they  make!"  and  smiled 
at  each  other  knowingly.  Already  they 
could  see  the  day  and  hour  when  Mar- 
ion would  walk  down  the  aisle  on  the 
bank  president's  arm,  to  be  given  in 
marriage  to  the  store  president's  son — 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

Mostly  for  worse,  Stan  thought  wryly. 
But  they  couldn't  have  known  that,  in 
the  days  when  Stan  carried  Marion's 
books  home  from  the  library,  paid  for 
her  ice  cream  sodas,  and  fought  every 
boy  who  dared  make  fun  of  his  devo- 
tion to  her.  And  got,  as  a  reward,  a 
quick,  helpless  smile,  an  adoring  flash 
of  black  eyes,  or  a  "thank  you"  that  was 
almost  a  caress. 

This  girl  next  door,  now,  Stanley 
mused,  as  he  let  himself  into  Jack 
Mason's  room.  I'll  bet  she's  the  kind 
who  carried  her  own  books.  Maybe 
even  paid  for  her  own  sodas.  And  I'll 
bet  the  boys  she  knows  are  her  friends, 
not  just  so  many  prospective  dates. 

Then  he  laughed  at  himself  for  im- 
agining that  he  could  know  anything 
at  all  about  a  girl  he'd  just  met,  a  girl 
he'd  barely  talked  to.  Nevertheless,  the 
same  impression  of  simplicity,  of  good 
fellowship,  came  to  him  again  later  that' 
evening,  when  he  met  her  again,  going 
up  in  the  elevator. 

"I  hope  that  cot  you're  going  to  sleep 
on  won't  make  you  regret  your 
chivalry,"  she  told  him,  smiling. 

COMEHOW  terribly  pleased  that  she 
^  had  spoken  to  him,  he  shook  his 
head.  "A  cot  will  be  sheer,  unadul- 
terated luxury  compared  to  some  of  the 
beds  I've  slept  on  these  last  few  years. 
Soldiers  should  be- broken  in  to  civiliza- 
tion again  by  easy  stages.  Too  much 
sudden  comfort  could  be  a  terrible 
shock,"  he  assured  her  gravely. 

He  liked  the  way  she  smiled  up  at 
him,  straightforwardly,  without  any 
coyness — because  she  wanted  to  smile, 
not  because  she  was  a  woman  and  he 
was  a  man.  And  he  liked  the  way  her 
smile  turned  to  laughter — a  bubbly,  en- 
trancing little  chuckle — when  she  an- 
swered, "I  know  you're  only  trying  to 
make  me  feel  better  about  it — -but 
you're  a  complete  success. 

They  were  out  of  the  elevator  now, 
walking  down  the  corridor.  And  sud- 
denly Stan  hated  the  thought  of  going 
into  his  room,  alone-^of  closing  the 
door  and  cutting  himself  off  from  this 
girl.  He  felt  about  in  his  mind  for 
something  more  to  say,  to  keep  her 
there,  and  found,  "Why  did  you  say 
you  had  loads  of  friends  you  could  stay 
with?" 

She  shrugged  her  small,  neat  shoul- 
ders. "I  did  think  I  could  find  someone 
who'd  put  me  up,"  she  evaded.  She 
turned  toward  the  door  of  her  room, 
but  Stan's  voice  reached  out  desper- 
ately to  stop  her  again.  "Why  must 
you  always  be  rushing  off  to  nowhere?" 
he  teased.  "And  don't  tell  me  you're 
meeting  friends — I  know  better,  now!" 

Het  chin  came  up  again,  in  the  inde- 
pendent way  he'd  noticed  it  before, 
down  in  the  lobby.    And  he  thought, 


before  she  turned  her  eyes  away,  that 
hp  saw  hurt  in  them.  ... 

VJre   was   a  ™»nenfs   Pause   teat 
seemed  to  go  on  forever      Im  sorry 
Stanley  told  her  sincerely.      I  had  no 
Hght  to  say  that.   I  really  didn't  mean 
to  be  rude.   Forgive  me? 

Her  smile-her  very  nice  smile-was 
back  again.   "Of  course." 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  'I  m  alone 
here  too-and  New  York  can  be  a 
pretty  dreary  place  for  a  lonely  per- 

S°"I  think  it's  a  wonderful  place  "  she 
told  him-and  it  sounded  to  Stanley  as 
if  those  were  words  she'd  said  over  to 
herself,  many  times,  to  make  them  con- 
vincing. , 

He  knew,  then,  what  he  wanted  to  do 
—what  he  had  wanted,  subconsciously, 
ever  since  he  had  met  her.  "It  could 
be,"  he  assured  her,  "for  two  people 
having  fun  together.  Two  people  with 
something  in  common.  Us,  for  in- 
stance." 

"Us?" 

He  hurried  on.  "Yes,  us.  We  have  a 
lot  in  common.  The  same  hotel,  even, 
for  a  little  while,  the  same  room.  The 
same  dismal  lack  of  friends  here.  Sup- 
pose— suppose  we  have  dinner,  and  talk 
it  over." 

She  hesitated,  and  he  could  almost 
see  the  thoughts  flashing  through  her 
mind,  see  her  thinking  up  excuses  and 
discarding  them  because  she  was  an 
honest  person — and  she  did  want  to  go 
with  him,  he  could  tell. 

"TO  EALLY,  it's  all  right,"  he  urged. 
•ll  "if  y0U  don't  come,  we'll  go  our 
separate  ways  and  indulge  in  separate 
evenings  of  self-pity.  That  is  a  dread- 
ful prospect,  now  isn't  it?  Come  on — 
please!" 

The  nice  little  bubbly  laugh  an- 
swered him.    "Orders  again,  Captain?" 

"Orders,"  he  agreed  firmly.  "I'll  call 
for  you  in  half  an  hour." 

This  is  beginning  to  be  fun,  he  told 
himself,  with  a  kind  of  amazement,  as 
he  closed  Jack  Mason's  door  behind 
him.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
been  out  with  a  girl — any  girl.  And 
this  wasn't  just  any  girl — she  was  the 
kind  you'd  be  proud  to  go  out  with  any- 
where, anytime.  The  kind  you'd  just  as 
soon  take  home  for  your  parents  to  see, 
and  introduce  around  to  all  your  friends. 
Not  that  he'll  ever  do  that  with  this 
girl,  of  course.  He'd  check  out  of  the 
hotel  in  a  few  days,  and  so  would  she, 
probably,  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  But  it  was  fun  to  know  that  he 
could  feel  a  little  thrill  of  anticipation 
again  at  the  thought  of  an  evening's 
dinner  and  dancing  with  a  pretty  girl. 
It  meant— well,  it  probably  meant  that 
he  was  free,  really  free,  of  Marion,  and 
that  being  free  was  a  good  thing,  all  in 
all.  It  meant  that  perhaps  some  day 
there'll  be  another  girl— a  long  time 
from  now,  of  course— to  take  Marion's 
place. 

Stan  turned  to  the  telephone  and 
called  the  hotel  florist.  It  was  twelve 
years  since  he  had  sent  flowers  to  any 
girl  but  Marion.  Twelve  years— high 
time  he  broke  the  spell.  High  time  he 
had  a  little  fun-and  this  was  going  to 
be  fun.  A  whole  evening  of  it,  without 


a    single    thought    about  pian_ 
going  home,   about  tomorrow  '=  aJbout 
the  tomorrows  that  would  folio       a" 

Twelve  years— since  he  and  m 
had  become  engaged  while  the      ion 
going   to    college    right   here    n  «ere 
York.  In  New 

Stan  knew  now,  and  had  kn™ 
a  long  time,  that  their  sudden  en"  f°r 
ment,  following  a  year  of  broken  riP" 
seeming  indifference  and  resentm    .' 
what  Marion  called  his  'pokineTs'      f 
Marion's  frightened  reaction  to  his  *aS 
newly-awakened  interest  in  other  «? 
at  the  time.    Girls  who  were  kinri 
more     thoughtful,     more     sympather' 
than  Marion;  girls  who  seemed  tn  h 
fun  going  out  with  him.       "         ave 


And  how  Marion  had  changed  when 
she  finally  realized  what  was  happen- 
ing! She'd  been  having  a  great  deal  of 
her  own  brand  of  fun,  in  those  days 
Fun,  to  her,  was  synonymous  with  a 
large  and  varied  male  following  danc- 
ing attendance,  and  that  she  had  cer- 
tainly managed  to  attain  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  But  when  Stan  began  to 
go  out  with  other  girls,  that  was  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Marion  must  have  re- 
membered the  Burton  fortune  the 
Burton  social  prestige,  just  in  time,  for 
wistf  ulness  and  simplicity  took  '  the 
place  of  her  usual  smug  arrogance.  And 
in  no  time  at  all,  Stan  Burton  found 
himself  engaged. 
He  had  sent  Marion  flowers,  he  re- 


InH  ,^Veve7  day  for  a  few  ^eks 
-bud-Ught  little  yellow  roses,  sweet 
white    hlies,    nosegays   of   violets    and 

fh?t  I''  But  When  he  finally  realized 
that  she  was  considerably  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  all  flowers  except  ex- 
pensive  corsages   of   camellias   or   or- 

those  bega"  t0  Hmit  hiS  offerines  t0 
Of  course,  it  wasn't  exactly  fair,  he 
mused  to  judge  all  girls  by  Marion. 
Just  the  same,  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
he  ordered  orchids  for  the  girl  in  the 
next  room.  Might  as  well  do  it  up 
Proud,  as  long  as  he,  like  many  another 
returning  GI,  had  yielded  to  the  sud- 
den impulse  to  have  a  fling  with  the 
first  pretty  girl  he  met. 


Yes  he  badly  needed  some  fun- 
and  it  might  help  to  take  away  the  uu- 
P  easant  taste  of  his  brief  fifteen-min- 
ute interview  with  Marion  this  a«er 

ea°dv   for°Vhe   SP,eeCh   he   had   ™"e 
ready   for   her—   the  speech   she   had 

never  given  him  a  chance  to  make  And 

^  ,he  ,had   thought,   the   devil   wM 

speeches     III   ask    her   to    marry    me 

make  xt  seem  a  sensible  idea.  The  worst 
she  can  do  is  refuse! 

hi™d,/h?n  h,e„had  'aughed  bitterly  at 
himself    for  (Continued    on    page  76) 


Brad  came  at  that  moment— a  merciful 
release  for  Stan.  He  was  able  to  escape 
before  Marion  could  corner  him  „K„'n. 


* 
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WHEN  Easter  comes  this  year,  I'll 
be  thinking  of  Judy  Millford  .  .  . 
because  in  Judy's  story,  in  the 
very  modern  tragedy  which  she  has  lived 
through  and  which  she  is  beginning  now 
to  leave  behind  her,  there  are  all  the 
elements  of  other,  older  Easter  stories. 

Like  Judy's,  all  those  stories,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  time  or  by  what  civilization 
originated,  affirm  a'nd  reaffirm  one  joyful 
theme:  the  springtime  rebirth  of  the 
world,  the  vigorous  upsurge  of  fresh 
new  life  in  nature,  and  of  irresistible 
hope  in  human  hearts.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans recognized  it  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Vernal  Equinox,  their  gay  salute  to 
Spring.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  Pass- 
over holiday,  coming  at  this  same  season, 
has  also  the  significance  of  new  life, 
based  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  yoke  of  Egypt. 

And  to  more  than  five  hundred  million 
people  all  over  the  world  today,  Easter 
is  the  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion 


.*"■ 


Easter  will  be  very  special  this  i 
year  for  a  girl  named  Judy,  \ 
down  in  Tennessee.  And  be- 


cause Tom  Breneman  had  a 
part  in  Judy's  story,  it  will  be 
special  for  him  too,  wherever 
he    happens    to   celebrate  it 


of  Jesus,  of  his  resurrection,  of  the 
guarantee  of  life  past  death  for  all  men. 

Yes,  Judy  Millford  makes  me  think 
of  those  things  now,  whenever  Easter 
comes.  It  wasn't  what  I  thought  of  the 
very  first  time  I  saw  her,  though.  Judy's 
face,  as  she  sat  there  last  year  at  her 
Breakfast  in  Hollywood  table,  staring 
dully  before  her,  was  a  face  to  make  you 
forget  that  there  had  ever  been  hope  in 
the  world.  You  couldn't  remember,  look- 
ing at  her,  that  children  had  ever  rolled 
their  mad  little  painted  eggs  on  spring- 
green  lawns,  or  that  fragile  new  buds 
had  ever  pushed  their  hopeful,  timid  way 
up  into  the  light  .  .  .  and  would  again. 
You  might  remember  intolerance  and 
cruelty  among  men,  selfishness  and  greed 
that  bred  tragedy.  For  there  was  noth- 
ing but  tragedy  written  in  her  young 
face  as  she  sat  there.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  see  that  for  Judy  Millford  nothing 
was  alive  but  the  horrible,  bitter  past. 

And   it   was   so   wrong!     She   was   so 


Tune  in  Tom.  Breneman's  Breakfast 

• 


young  .  .  .  surely  it  was  all  wrong  and 
wasteful!  No,  I  can't  say  I  remembered 
the  Easter  stories,  not  then,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  air — Spring,  per- 
haps— that  made  me  determine  to  try 
to  help  this  girl.  I  wanted  to  make  her 
talk  to  me  about  her  trouble,  whatever 
it  was. 

So  I  asked  her  to  stay  for  a  while.  Be- 
fore long,  she'd  begun  to  tell  me  about 
her  home  in  Tennessee.  How  she'd  been 
away  from  there  for  over  four  years — 
and  the  home-longing  that  all  of  us  have 
known  welled  up  in  her  eyes  and  shook 
her  voice  when  she  spoke  of  it.  How 
she  had  heard  only  occasionally  from  her 
sisters  and  brothers  who  were  left  there, 
back  home. 

She  spoke  hesitantly  at  first,  as  if  she 
had  not  had  anyone  to  talk  to  in  a  long 
while.  That's  bad  for  anyone;  doubly 
bad  for  a  young  girl  who  ought  to  be 
finding  the  world  a  wonderful  and  fas- 
cinating place.    But  after  a  while  she 


became  more  easy  in  her  talk;  she  began 
to  reminisce,  to  recall  moments  out  of 
her  childhood  that  had  made  her  happy, 
and  to  which  she  was  instinctively  drawn 
as  an  escape  from  her  present  torments. 
It  was  then  that  she  told  me  about  the 
annual  Easter  celebration  at  the  Hen- 
dricks', who  were  friends  of  her  people, 
and  how  it  had  always  been  the  high 
spot  of  the  year  for  her. 

"They — the  Hendricks — lived  on  a  high 
hill,  a  few  miles  from  the  center  of 
town,"  Judy  told  me,  her  voice  warm 
with  the  remembering.  "All  of  us  Mill- 
fords — my  four  sisters,  three  brothers, 
and  Mom — as  well  as  a  lot  of  our  friends 
used  to  go,  right  after  church  on  Easter 
Sunday,  to  Sara  and  Joshua  Hendricks' 
house. 

"They  had  no  children,  you  see.  Aunt 
Sara's  first  baby  had  died  when  it  was 
just  a  little  thing,  and  she  couldn't  have 
any  more.  But  Aunt  Sara  and  Uncle  Josh 
were  parents  at  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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WHEN  Easter  comes  this  year,  I'll 
be  thinking  of  Judy  Millford  .  .  . 
because  in  Judy's  story,  in  the 
very  modern  tragedy  which  she  has  Jived 
through  and  which  she  is  beginning  now 
to  leave  behind  her,  there  are  all  the 
elements  of  other,  older  Easter  stories. 

Like  Judy's,  all  those  stories,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  time  or  by  what  civilization 
originated,  affirm  and  reaffirm  one  joyful 
theme:  the  springtime  rebirth  of  the 
world,  the  vigorous  upsurge  of  fresh 
new  life  in  nature,  and  of  irresistible 
hope  in  human  hearts.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans recognized  it  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Vernal  Equinox,  their  gay  salute  to 
Spring.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  Pass- 
over holiday,  coming  at  this  same  season, 
has  also  the  significance  of  new  life, 
based  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  yoke  of  Egypt. 

And  to  more  than  five  hundred  million 
people  all  over  the  world  today,  Easter 
is  the  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion 


Easter  will  be  very  special  this 
year  for  a  girl  named  Judy, 
down  in  Tennessee.  And  be- 
cause Tom  Breneman  had  a 
part  in  Judy's  story,  it  will  be 
special  for  him  too,  wherever 
he   happens    to   celebrate  it 


of  Jesus,  of  his  resurrection,  of  the 
guarantee  of  life  past  death  for  all  men. 
Yes,  Judy  Millford  makes  me  think 
of  those  things  now,  whenever  Easter 
comes.  It  wasn't  what  I  thought  of  the 
very  first  time  I  saw  her,  though.  Judy's 
face,  as  she  sat  there  last  year  at  her 
Breakfast  in  Hollywood  table,  staring 
dully  before  her,  was  a  face  to  make  you 
forget  that  there  had  ever  been  hope  in 
the  world.  You  couldn't  remember,  look- 
ing at  her,  that  children  had  ever  rolled 
their  mad  little  painted  eggs  on  spring- 
green  lawns,  or  that  fragile  new  buds 
had  ever  pushed  their  hopeful,  timid  way 
up  into  the  light  ...  and  would  again 
You  might  remember  intolerance  ana 
cruelty  among  men,  selfishness  and  gree 


that  bred  tragedy.    For  there  was 


noth- 


ing  but  tragedy  written   in  her  young 
face  as  she  sat  there.   It  was  impost 


not  to  see  that  for  Judy  Millford  nothing 

was  alive  but  the  horrible,  bitter  past 

And   it   was   so   wrong!     She  was 
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young  .  .  .  surely  it  was  all  wrong  and 
wasteful!  No,  I  can't  say  I  remembered 
the  Easter  stories,  not  then,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  air— Spring,  per- 
haps—that made  me  determine  to  try 
to  help  this  girl.  I  wanted  to  make  her 
talk  to  me  about  her  trouble,  whatever 
it  was. 

So  I  asked  her  to  stay  for  a  while.  Be- 
fore long,  she'd  begun  to  tell  me  about 
her  home  in  Tennessee.  How  she'd  been 
away  from  there  for  over  four  years— 
and  the  home-longing  that  all  of  us  have 
Known  welled  up  in  her  eyes  and  shook 
n*r  voice  when  she  spoke  of  it.  How 
■1  heard  only  occasionally  from  her 
sisters  and  brothers  who  were  left  there, 
back  home. 

She  spoke  hesitantly  at  first,  as  if  she 
nad  not  had  anyone  to  talk  to  in  a  long 
while  That's  bad  for  anyone;  doubly 
oaa  for  a  young  girl  who  ought  to  be 
nnding  the  world  a  wonderful  and  fas- 
cinating place.    But   after  a  while  she 


became  more  easy  in  her  talk;  she  began 
to  reminisce,  to  recall  moments  out  of 
her  childhood  that  had  made  her  happy, 
and  to  which  she  was  instinctively  drawn 
as  an  escape  from  her  present  torments. 
It  was  then  that  she  told  me  about  the 
annual  Easter  celebration  at  the  Hen- 
dricks', who  were  friends  of  her  people, 
and  how  it  had  always  been  the  high 
spot  of  the  year  for  her. 

"They — the  Hendricks — lived  on  a  high 
hill,  a  few  miles  from  the  center  of 
town,"  Judy  told  me,  her  voice  warm 
with  the  remembering.  "All  of  us  Mill- 
fords — my  four  sisters,  three  brothers, 
and  Mom — as  well  as  a  lot  of  our  friends 
used  to  go,  right  after  church  on  Easter 
Sunday,  to  Sara  and  Joshua  Hendricks' 
house. 

"They  had  no  children,  you  see.  Aunt 
Sara's  first  baby  had  died  when  it  was 
just  a  little  thing,  and  she  couldn't  have 
any  more.  But  Aunt  Sara  and  Uncle  Josh 
were  parents  at  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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"This  Is  Freedom,"  one  of  the  My  True  Story 
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IS  A  STRANGER 


Love  may  seem  erratic,  but  it  follows  a  pattern.  It  has 


26 


THE  long,  smoky  room,  blanketed  by  fog  against  the 
window-panes,  was  lighted  only  by  candles  and  one 
dim  lamp  in  an  alcove  niche.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
filled  with  faceless  figures  and  nameless,  chattering 
voices.    It  was  a  blur. 

Or  maybe  I  couldn't  see  people  because  I  didn't  want, 
to.  Because  none  of  them  was  Tom.  Maybe  names 
didn't  matter  to  me  any  longer — I  wouldn't  be  hearing 
Tom's. 

".  .  .  and  this  handsome  young  man,  Maida,  is  Page 
Sanders." 

Funny.  That  name  came  through  clearly.  And  I  could 
see  every  line  of  this  man's  lean,  brown  face.  Even  the 
color  of  his  sport  jacket — a  kind  of  soft  grey — and  the 
highly  imaginative  maroon  pattern  of  his  tie.  I  could 
even  tell  he  was  smiling  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Hello,  Page  Sanders,"  I  said,  and  shook  hands  with 
him. 

Then  the  strangest  thing  happened.  We  were  just 
being  introduced.  I  had  never  seen  him  before.  Our 
hands  had  met,  politely — and  then,  somehow,  I  found 
myself  clinging  to  his  hand  with  the  desperation  of  a 
drowning  person.  And  he  showed  no  inclination  to  let 
go.  Somehow  I  knew  we  had  both  felt  that  same  little 
shock;  that  arrested,  sudden  awareness  of  each  other; 
that  same  desire  to  stay  like  that  and  just  look,  soberly 
and  deeply,  into  each  other's  eyes — 


"Never  mind  any  more  introducing,  Jean,"  he  called 
over  his  shoulder  to  our  hostess.  "I'll  take  care  of  Miss 
Franklin  for  a  while." 

We  stumbled  over  to  an  empty  couch  and  sat  down. 

"Why  in  the  name  of  San  Francisco's  patron  saints 
doesn't  Jean  have  more  light  in  here?"  he  demanded 
with  the  familiar  crossness  he  might  use  ito  an  old  friend. 
"Doesn't  she  know  they've  been  experimenting  around 
with  a  thing  called  electricity?" 

I  laughed — and  for  the  first  time  in  a  week  my 
laughter  wasn't  that  tight,  surface  pretense  it  had 
become.  "This  year  Jean  has  decided  to  do  her  apart- 
ment over  in  old  Spanish.  Bright  lights  are  much  too 
harsh  and  modern,  so  she  says.  She  finds  candlelight 
soothing  to  her  vibrations." 

"Well,  I  was  warned."  He  grinned  down  at  me.  "I  was 
told  you  were  all  artists  and  crazy,  When  I  took  the 
apartment  across  the  hall.  I  was  told  anything  could 
happen  on  Russian  Hill,  but  I  can't  say  I  was  prepared 
to  meet  a  girl  like  you  who  looks  like  a  medieval  page- 
boy in  the  utter  darkness  of  a  Spanish  apartment.  Are 
you  an  artist,  too?" 

"Me?  No.  I'm  a  typist  in  an  insurance  office.  But 
my  dad  was  a  newspaperman  here  for  years  and  that 
seems  to  qualify  me.  A  couple  of  these  people  live 
around  here  and  I  know  them;  others  are  Jean's  friends 
she  picks  up  in  art  school." 


/  was  right  behind  Page,  and  so  I  satv  .  .  , 
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He  raised  an  eyebrow  and  whistled.  "Looks  like  I'm 
one  of  the  inner  circle  then — I'm  a  newspaperman  my- 
self. But  you  ought  to  know  that  newspapermen  don't 
all  live  the  way  the  movies  say  they  do.  I'm  a  quiet 
harmless  fellow,  myself.  Transferred  to  a  news  service 
here  in  San  Francisco  from  Kansas  City." 

There  was  no  more  time  for  personal  exchanges. 
People  moved  in  around  us,  and  now  that  my  eyes 
were  more  accustomed  to  the  room,  I  saw  friends  I 
knew  and  they  came  over  to  join  us. 

"Hello,  Maida — is  that  Tom  sitting  with  you?" 

Someone  hushed  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  That  awful, 
embarrassed  silence  fell  over  the  room  and  poor  Elijah 
Burney,  who  had  made  the  break,  looked  around  him 
in  bewilderment,  I  came  to  his  rescue  and  somehow  I 
managed  to  keep  my  voice  steady  and  high  and  Uncaring. 

"You've  been  out  of  town,  Elijah,  so  you  haven't 
heard.  Tom's  gone — "  the  words  stuck  in  my  mouth  and 
I  forced  them  out  in  hard,  wordy,  brittle  sounds — 
"he's  jilted  me  for  his  childhood  sweetheart."  I  laughed, 
as  though  it  were  a  joke  on  all  of  us,  on  Tom,  on  me, 
m  that  unknown  sweetheart,  and  it  was  a  laugh  that 

listed  the  others  laugh  with  me.    I  would  not  let 

tern  pity  me. 
'hey  did  laugh  and  someone  even  quoted  that  old 
about  "men  are  like  streetcars;  if  you  miss  one, 
there's    always    another."     (Continued    on    page    90) 
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THE  long,  smoky  room,  blanketed  by  fog  against  the 
window-panes,  was  lighted  only  by  candles  and  one 
dim  lamp  in  an  alcove  niche.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
filled  with  faceless  figures  and  nameless,  chattering 
voices.    It  was  a  blur. 

Or  maybe  I  couldn't  see  people  because  I  didn't  want. 
to.  Because  none  of  them  was  Tom.  Maybe  names 
didn't  matter  to  me  any  longer — I  wouldn't  be  hearing 
Tom's. 

".  .  .  and  this  handsome  young  man,  Maida,  is  Page 
Sanders." 

Funny.  That  name  came  through  clearly.  And  I  could 
see  every  line  of  this  man's  lean,  brown  face.  Even  the 
color  of  his  sport  jacket — a  kind  of  soft  grey — and  the 
highly  imaginative  maroon  pattern  of  his  tie.  I  could 
even  tell  he  was  smiling  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Hello,  Page  Sanders,"  I  said,  and  shook  hands  with 
him. 

Then  the  strangest  thing  happened.  We  were  just 
being  introduced.  I  had  never  seen  him  before.  Our 
hands  had  met,  politely — and  then,  somehow,  I  found 
myself  clinging  to  his  hand  with  the  desperation  of  a 
drowning  person.  And  he  showed  no  inclination  to  let 
go.  Somehow  I  knew  we  had  both  felt  that  same  little 
shock;  that  arrested,  sudden  awareness  of  each  other- 
that  same  desire  to  stay  like  that  and  just  look,  soberly 
and  deeply,  into  each  other's  eyes — 


"Never  mind  any  more  introducing,  Jean,"  he  called 
over  his  shoulder  to  our  hostess.  "I'll  take  care  of  Miss 
Franklin  for  a  while." 

We  stumbled  over  to  an  empty  couch  and  sat  down. 

"Why  in  the  name  of  San  Francisco's  patron  samw 
doesn't  Jean  have  more  light  in  here?"  he  demanaeo 
with  the  familiar  crossness  he  might  use  to  an  old  frien  ■ 
"Doesn't  she  know  they've  been  experimenting  aroun 
with  a  thing  called  electricity?"  .   fflV 

I   laughed-^and   for  the   first  time  in  a  weeK w 
laughter   wasn't    that   tight,    surface   pretense  it" 
become.   "This  year  Jean  has  decided  to  do  her  ap 
ment  over  in  old  Spanish.   Bright  lights  are  mucn 
harsh  and  modern,  so  she  says.   She  finds  cancueus 
soothing  to  her  vibrations."  „rwas 

"Well,  I  was  warned."  He  grinned  down  at  me.  ^ 
told  you  were  all  artists  and  crazy,  When  I  to  ^ 
apartment  across  the  hall.  I  was  told  anything _  , 
happen  on  Russian  Hill,  but  I  can't  say  I  was  pr  v 
to  meet  a  girl  like  you  who  looks  like  a  medieval  y  ^ 
boy  in  the  utter  darkness  of  a  Spanish  apartmen  • 
you  an  artist,  too?"  ffi  .    %\A 

"Me?    No.    I'm  a  typist  in  an  insurance  om^  ^ 
my  dad  was  a  newspaperman  here  for  years ;         ljve 
seems  to  qualify  me.    A  couple  of  these  pe  v  ^^ 
around  here  and  I  know  them;  others  are  Jean 
she  picks  up  in  art  school." 


its  rules.  Maida  learned  them,  finally 


He  raised  an  eyebrow  and  whistled.  "Looks  like  I'm 
one  of  the  inner  circle  then — I'm  a  newspaperman  my- 
self. But  you  ought  to  know  that  newspapermen  don't 
all  live  the  way  the  movies  say  they  do.  I'm  a  quiet 
harmless  fellow,  myself.  Transferred  to  a  news  service 
here  in  San  Francisco  from  Kansas  City." 

There  was  no  more  time  for  personal  exchanges. 
People  moved  in  around  us,  and  now  that  my  eyes 
were  more  accustomed  to  the  room,  I  saw  friends  I 
knew  and  they  came  over  to  join  us. 

"Hello,  Maida— is  that  Tom  sitting  with  you?" 

Someone  hushed  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  That  awful, 
embarrassed  silence  fell  over  the  room  and  poor  Elijah 
Burney,  who  had  made  the  break,  looked  around  him 
■n  bewilderment  I  came  to  his  rescue  and  somehow  I 
managed  to  keep  my  voice  steady  and  high  and  uncaring. 

"You've  been  out  of  town,  Elijah,  so  you  haven't 
heard.  Tom's  gone — "  the  words  stuck  in  my  mouth  and 
I  forced  them  out  in  hard,  wordy,  brittle  sounds- 
he's  jilted  me  for  his  childhood  sweetheart."  I  laughed, 
as  though  it  were  a  joke  on  all  of  us,  on  Tom,  on  me, 
?n  that  unknown  sweetheart,  and  it  was  a  laugh  that 
wasted  the  others  laugh  with  me.  I  would  not  let 
them  pity  me. 

They  did  laugh  and  someone  even  quoted  that  old 
!?w  about  "men  are  like  streetcars;  if  you  miss  one, 
here's   always    another."     (Continued    on   page   90) 
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1WILL  never  forget  that  terrible 
morning.  I'll  never  forget  anything 
about  it.  Oddly  enough,  I  had  a 
premonition  when  I  woke  up  that  day 
that  it  was  to  be  a  dreadful  one — even 
though  it  started  out  just  like  every 
other  morning  since  I'd  come  to  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  two  months 
earlier. 

As  usual,  I  got  out  of  my  narrow  bed 
at  the  Barbizon  HoteFfor  Women  and 
took  a  shower  in  the  tiny  bathroom  I 
shared  with  old  Mrs.  Murphy  in  the 
next  room — that  way,  my  room  only 
cost  twelve  dollars  a  week  as  against 
eighteen  if  I'd  had  my  own  bath.  Then 
I  scrambled  hastily  but  carefully  into 
my  gray  suit,  ready  for  a  day  of  hunt- 
ing for  a  singing  job.  Then,  suddenly 
breathless  with  nervous  anticipation, 
I  waited  for  the  elevator  to  take  me 
down  to  the  lobby  .  .  .  down  where  my 
mail  would  be  waiting  for  me,  and  per- 
haps an  envelope  addressed  in  Russell's 
scratchy  writing,  postmarked  Toledo. 
I  could  count  on  a  letter  from  Mother 
every  morning,  telling  me  all  the  news 
of  Toledo.  But  the  occasional  ones 
from  Russell  were  the  ones  I  waited  for. 

This  particular  morning  I  was  almost 
praying  to  myself  while  I  waited  for 
the  elevator,  standing  there  with  sev- 
eral of  the  glamorous  girl  models  who 
lived  in  the  hotel — not  so  glamorous  in 
the  morning,  with  kerchiefs  tied  over 
their  pinned-up  curls  for  breakfast  in 
a  strictly  woman's  hotel.  But  I  hardly 
noticed  them.  I  was  saying  silently, 
"Please  let  there  be  a  letter  from  him 
— please.  It's  been  eight  days  now 
since  I  heard  from  him.     Oh,  please." 

When  I  reached  the  desk  in  the 
lobby,  my  prayer  had  been  answered. 
There  was  a  letter  from  him — a  very 
thin  one,  I  noticed,  fingering  it  on  my 
way  to  the  hotel  coffee  shop.  For  some 
reason — maybe  because  I  was  so  ter- 
ribly unsure  of  myself  where  Russell 
was  concerned — I  always  waited  to  open 
his  letters  until  I  was  sitting  at  the 
counter.  This  time  I  waited  even 
longer — until  I'd  ordered  orange  juice, 
toast,  eggs,  and  coffee.  Then,  my  fin- 
gers trembling,  I  tore  open  the  letter. 

It  was  even  worse  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  divined.  It  was  the  end  of 
my  world,  the  smashing  of  everything 
I  had  lived  for. 

And  yet  it  was  so  brief.  It  said, 
"Jane  dear,  I  know  that  if  I  am  happy, 
you  will  be  happy  for  me.  And  I  am 
happier  than  I've  ever  been  in  my  life. 


It  took  only  an  instant  for  Jane's  world  to  turn 


upside  down.     But  when  attending  a  broadcast  made  it  right  itself- 
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And   yet   it   was   so   brief.      It   said, 

"Jane  dear,  I  know  that  if  I  am  happy, 

you  will  be  happy  for  me.     And  I  am 

happier  than  I've  ever  been  in  my  life. 
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that  it  was  to  be  a  dreadful  one — even 
though  it  started  out  just  like  every 
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every  morning,  telling  me  all  the  news 
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from  Russell  were  the  ones  I  waited  for. 
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praying  to  myself  while  I  waited  for 
the  elevator,  standing  there  with  sev- 
eral of  the  glamorous  girl  models  who 
lived  in  the  hotel — not  so  glamorous  in 
the  morning,  with  kerchiefs  tied  over 
their  pinned-up  curls  for  breakfast  in 
a  strictly  woman's  hotel.    But  I  hardly 
noticed  them.     I   was  saying  silently, 
"Please  let  there  be  a  letter  from  him 
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since  I  heard  from  him.     Oh,  please." 
When    I    reached    the   desk    in   the 
lobby,  my  prayer  had  been  answered. 
There  was  a  letter  from  him— a  very 
thin  one,  I  noticed,  fingering  it  on  my 
way  to  the  hotel  coffee  shop.    For  some 
reason — maybe  because  I  was  so  ter- 
ribly unsure  of  myself  where  Russell 
was  concerned— I  always  waited  to  open 
his   letters  until  I   was  sitting  at   the 
counter.     This    time    I    waited    even 
longer— until  I'd  ordered  orange  juice 
toast,  eggs,  and  coffee.    Then,  my  fin- 
gers trembling,  I  tore  open  the  letter. 
It  was  even  worse  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  divined.    It  was  the  end  of 
my  world,  the  smashing  of  everything 
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It  took  only  an  instant  for  Jane's  world  to  turn 
upside  down.     But  when  attending  a  broadcast  made  it  right  itself- 
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"I  haven't  written  you  in  several  days 
because,  just  a  week  ago,  lightning 
struck  me — after  all  these  years.  I  met 
a  girl — the  girl.  Jane,  what  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  is  that  I  just  got  married, 
yesterday,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know 
first  of  all.  I  know  Josephine  is  right 
for  me,  even  though  it  happened  so  fast 
and  even  though  she  is  brand  new  to 
Toledo.  Best  of  luck  always,  and  thank 
you  for  everything.    Russell." 

Thank  you  for  everything — thank 
you  for  six  years  of  waiting,  of  hoping, 
of  endless  dreams  that  Russell  and  I 
would  some  day  be  married  and  grow 
old  together.  That  was  my  first  bitter 
reaction.  Mother  had  always  warned 
me  that  Russell's  hesitancy  about  get- 
ting married  meant  that  he  really  didn't 
want  to  marry  me;  but  I'd  never  be- 
lieved her.  I  couldn't  believe  her;  I 
loved  him  too  much. 

"But  Jane,  my  darling,"  she'd  say  in 
her  tired,  honest  way,  "if  a  man  is  truly 
in  love,  nothing  stops  him — not  money, 
or  anything  at  all." 

Then,  of  course,  I'd  nervously  insist' 
that  I  knew  he  loved  me,  that  he  was 
always  talking  of  marriage,  that  it  was 
just  a  matter  of  waiting  for  his  raise  in 
salary. 

"He  got  his  first  raise  four  years  ago; 
by  this  time  he's  had  three  more,"  she'd 
remind  me.  And  then,  just  before  I'd 
stamp  into  my  bedroom,  slamming  the 
door  on  the  reality  of  what  she  was 
saying,  she'd  add,  "Darling,  all  I  want 
is  to  have  you  happily  settled  in  life — 
not  as  a  famous  singer,  but  as  a  wife 
and  mother.  And  you  never  will  be 
with  Russell.  For  some  reason,  you're 
not  what  he  wants  in  a  wife  .  .  .  you're 
just  a  habit  of  his,  a  comfortable  rou- 
tine he's  fallen  into,  while  he's  waiting 
for  the  right  girl  to  come  along." 

Slam!  would  go  my  door.  And  in 
the  privacy  of  my  bedroom  I'd  glare 
into  the  mirror  at  myself — at  my  blue 
eyes,  my  thick  dark  hair,  my  slim 
figure.  At  a  girl  who  was  locally  suc- 
cessful as  a  singer  at  weddings,  at 
parties,  at  small  radio  shows  in  Toledo 
— probably  because  I  sang  all  the  love 
songs  with  such  feeling,  thinking  of 
Russell. 

And  I'd  ask  myself,  "Why,  why 
doesn't  he  marry  me?  I  want  him  so 
much;  I  sing  only  to  impress  him,  to 
make  him  proud  of  me — and  I  was  the 
most  popular  girl  in  town  until  I  began 
going  steady  with  Russell."  Then  I'd 
think  a  little  hysterically,  "But  that 
was  six  years  ago.  I've  put  six  years  of 
my  life  into  waiting  for  Russell.  I'm 
twenty-seven  now."    Twenty-seven. 

It  was  Mother  who  had  talked  me 
into  coming  to  New  York  two  months 
ago — right  after  I'd  been  a  bridesmaid 
at  the  wedding  of  my  very  last  close 
girl  friend.  I'd  been  a  bridesmaid  more 
times  than  I  cared  to  remember  by 
that  time.  Late  that  night,  as  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  Mother's  bed  in  my 
fluffy  blue  bridesmaid's  dress,  Mother 
had  said  abruptly: 

"Darling,  why  don't  you  go  to  New 
York  and  try  for  a  singing  job  there? 
Just  for  six  months.  I  think  it  would 
do  you  good  to  get  away  from  Toledo 
for  a  while."  / 

I,  of  course,  saiA  "he  first  and  only 
/ 


thing  that  occupied  my  mind.  "But  .  .  . 
what  about  Russell?" 

Mother  said  quietly,  "It  is  all  about 
Russell,  Jane.  It  would  be  the  crucial 
test.  If  he's  ever  to  be  definite  about 
marrying  you,  you  must  shock  him 
into  discovering  how  much  he  misses 
you  once  you're  no  longer  a  part  of  his 
life.  If  he  really  cares,  he'll  send  for 
you  to  come  back  and  marry  him."  She 
paused.  Then  she  said  even  more 
quietly,  "It's  a  big  gamble,  Jane.  Are 
you  strong  enough  to  try  it?" 

"I  certainly  am  strong  enough,"  I 
had  said  with  sudden  determination — 
and  thus,  in  a  second,  I  had  made  the 
only  really  adult  decision  I'd  ever 
made  in  my  life.  I  was  going  to  go  to 
the  greatest  metropolis  in  America  and 
try  for — a  career?     No;  for  the  man  I 


loved,  back  home.  I  suppose  many 
thousands  of  other  women  have  done 
this,  down  through  history;  but  I  felt 
terribly  alone. 

And  so  I  had  gone  to  New  York  City, 
to  a  tiny  room  at  the  Barbizon  Hotel 
for  Women.  I  had  spent  two  months 
of  unspeakable  homesickness;  two 
months  of  plodding  from  one  agent's 
office  to  another,  from  one  theatrical 
casting  office  to  another,  from  one  radio 
station  to  another — trying,  desperately 
trying,  to  put  Jane  Allen  of  Toledo 
over  in  New  York  on  the  stage,  in  a 
night  club,  on  the  air.  Anything.  Any- 
thing to  prove  to  Russell  that  I  was  a 
glamorous,  successful  person.  Any- 
thing to  make  Russell  realize  what  he 
was  missing — in  me  the  public  per- 
former and  in  me  the  girl  who  loved 


Finally  I  stopped  crying,  outside.   But  I 

was  sure  that  inside  I  would  go  on  crying  forever. 


him.    So  far,  I'd  had  no  luck  at  all. 

And  now  look  what  had  happened. 

I    was    reading,    over    cold    eggs    and 

chilled  coffee,  a  letter  that  turned  my 

world  upside  down.     A  letter,  in  fact, 

'that  left  me  with  no  place  to  go  for 

s  the  rest  of  my  life — another  girl  had 

0  *one  there  in  my  stead.    A  strange  girl 

s  lamed  Josephine,  who  had  just  walked 


jp  to  the  life  I  wanted  and  the  man  I 
wanted,  and  snatched  them  out  of  my 
ingers  forever. 

Tears  suddenly  swelled  in  my  eyes, 
fmd  I  got  up  blindly,  somehow  put 
lown  the  right  change  for  my  untasted 
oreakfast,  and  stumbled  out  of  the 
offee  shop.  And  yet,  once  I  was  in 
5ny  little  room  with  the  door  shut,  I 
;ouldn't  cry.  I  felt  as  numb  from 
hock  as  if  I  had  been  in  an  earth- 


quake. I  kept  doing  disjointed  things 
— reaching  for  the  telephone  to  put  in 
a  long-distance  call  to  Mother,  and 
then  pulling  my  hand  back.  What 
good  would  that  do?  What  could  she 
say,  except  that  she  was  sorrier  than 
I  could  know?  Then,  suddenly  in- 
sanely anxious  to  keep  busy,  I  got  my 
soiled  laundry  out  from  a  bag  in  the 
closet  and  began  frantically  sudsing 
stockings,  slips,  my  pink  nightgown, 
in  the  little  wash-basin  in  my  room. 

And  then,  just  as  I  was  elbow-deep 
in  soap-suds,  the  avalanche  came.  All 
at  once  I  was  lying  full  length  on  my 
unmade  bed,  my  face  buried  in  soapy 
hands,  crying  as  if  my  heart  would 
break  ...  as  if,  indeed,  it  were  broken. 
Sobbing  miserably,  and  aloud.  Crying 
for  all  my  lost  dreams,  for  Russell's 


arms  and  lips,  for  the  dance  programs 
I  had  saved  ever  since  our  first  dance 
together,  crying  for  my  unknown,  ter- 
rifying future. 

I  don't  know  how  long  the  faint 
knocking  had  gone  on  at  my  door  be- 
fore I  heard  it  through  my  sobs.  When 
I  finally  did  hear  it,  I  didn't  know  at 
first  what  it  was.  It  must  have  gone 
on  for  another  full  two  minutes  before 
I  got  up  automatically  and  opened  the 
door,  with  tears  still  streaming  down 
my  face. 

Outside  in  the  hall  stood  old  Mrs. 
Murphy,  who  lived  in  the  next  room 
and  shared  my  bathroom.  Her  little 
figure  stood  poker-straight  in  its  gray 
gingham  dress.  She  said,  just  as  calmly 
as  if  I  were  a  smiling  hostess  instead  of 
a    sobbing,     (Continued    on    page    65) 
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"I  haven't  written  you  in  several  days 
because,  just  a  week  ago,  lightning 
struck  me-after  all  these  years.  I  met 
a  girl-the  girl.  Jane,  what  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  is  that  I  just  got  married, 
yesterday,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know 
first  of  all.  I  know  Josephine  is  right 
for  me,  even  though  it  happened  so  fast 
and  even  though  she  is  brand  new  to 
Toledo.  Best  of  luck  always,  and  thanK 
you  for  everything.    Russell." 

Thank  you  for  everything-thanK 
you  for  six  years  of  waiting,  of Roping, 
of  endless  dreams  that  Russell  and  1 
would  some  day  be  married  and  grow 
old  together.  That  was  my  first  bitter 
reaction.  Mother  had  always  warned 
me  that  Russell's  hesitancy  about  get- 
ting married  meant  that  he  really  didn  t 
want  to  marry  me;  but  I'd  never  be- 
lieved her.  I  couldn't  believe  her;  1 
loved  him  too  much. 

"But  Jane,  my  darling,"  she'd  say  in 
her  tired,  honest  way,  "if  a  man  is  truly 
in  love,  nothing  stops  him— not  money, 
or  anything  at  all." 

Then,  of  course,  I'd  nervously  insist 
that  I  knew  he  loved  me,  that  he  was 
always  talking  of  marriage,  that  it  was 
just  a  matter  of  waiting  for  his  raise  in 
salary. 

"He  got  his  first  raise  four  years  ago, 
by  this  time  he's  had  three  more,"  she  d 
remind  me.  And  then,  just  before  Id 
stamp  into  my  bedroom,  slamming  the 
door  on  the  reality  of  what  she  was 
saying,  she'd  add,  "Darling,  all  I  want 
is  to  have  you  happily  settled  in  life— 
not  as  a  famous  singer,  but  as  a  wife 
and  mother.  And  you  never  will  be 
with  Russell.  For  some  reason,  you're 
not  what  he  wants  in  a  wife  .  .  .  you're 
just  a  habit  of  his,  a  comfortable  rou- 
tine he's  fallen  into,  while  he's  waiting 
for  the  right  girl  to  come  along." 

Slam!  would  go  my  door.  And  in 
the  privacy  of  my  bedroom  I'd  glare 
into  the  mirror  at  myself— at  my  blue 
eyes,  my  thick  dark  hair,  my  slim 
figure.  At  a  girl  who  was  locally  suc- 
i  ii  1  as  a  singer  at  weddings,  at 
parties,  at  small  radio  shows  in  Toledo 
—probably  because  I  sang  all  the  love 
songs  with  such  feeling,  thinking  of 
Russell. 

And  I'd  ask  myself,  "Why,  why 
doesn't  he  marry  me?  I  want  him  so 
much;  I  sing  only  to  impress  him,  to 
make  him  proud  of  me — and  I  was  the 
most  popular  girl  in  town  until  I  began 
going  steady  with  Russell."  Then  I'd 
think  a  little  hysterically,  "But  that 
was  six  years  ago.  I've  put  six  years  of 
my  life  into  waiting  for  Russell.  I'm 
Iweiity-seven  now."    Twenty-seven. 

It  was  Mother  who  had  talked  me 
into  coming  to  New  York  two  months 
ago — right  after  I'd  been  a  bridesmaid 
at  the  wedding  of  my  very  last  close 
girl  friend.  I'd  been  a  bridesmaid  more 
than  I  cared  to  remember  by 
that  time.  Late  that  night,  as  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  Mother's  bed  in  my 
fluffy  blue  bridesmaid's  dress,  Mother 
had  said  abruptly: 

"Darling,  why  don't  you  go  to  New 
York  and  try  for  a  singing  job  there? 
Just  for  six  months.  I  think  it  would 
do  you  good  to  get  away  from  Toledo 
for  a  while."  " 

I,  of  course,  sal      he  first  and  only 
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thing  that  occupied  my  mind.    "But... 

what  about  Bussdl.  aU  about 

Mother  said  Q^eUy.     be  the  cruc.al 
Russell,  Jane.    It ^woum  about 

test.    If  he's  ever  to  beji   ^^    ^ 
marrying   y°">   v°       much  he  misses 


marrying   you,   y«  h  h     misses 

into  discovering  how  mucn  rf  ^ 


really  cai«,  .«-  - • --  „  _. 

&-EZ&GS%zr  Are 

y0VSn.y   -    ^rong enough,"    I 
JsSd^S  sudden  determmation- 


lovea,    Dae*,    nurae.      i   suppos^ 
thousands  of  other  wom^n  have"!*11* 
this,  down  through  history-  h,-  ,*** 
terribly  alone.  '■  out  I  felt 

And  so  I  had  gone  to  New  York  P. 
to  a  tiny  room  at  the  Barbizon  b"7, 
for  Women.     I  had  spent  two  mZ? 
of     unspeakable     homesickness-    , 
months  of  plodding  from  one  aw  * 
office  to  another,  from  one  theat 
casting  office  to  another,  from  one  ra? 
station  to  another— trying,  despera^! 
trying,   to   put   Jane   Allen  of  ToW 
over  in  New  York  on  the  stage  m 
night  club,  on  the  air.  Anything  '^ 
thing  to  prove  to  Russell  that  I  was " 
glamorous,    successful    person.     Any 
thing  to  make  Russell  realize  what  he 
was   missing — in  me   the   public  per. 
former  and  in  me  the  girl  who  loved 


him.    So  far,  I'd  had  no  luck  at  all. 

And  now  look  what  had  happened. 
I  was  reading,  over  cold  eggs  and 
chilled  coffee,  a  letter  that  turned  my 
world  upside  down.  A  letter,  in  fact, 
that  left  me  with  no  place  to  go  for 
the  rest  of  my  life — another  girl  had 
gone  there  in  my  stead.  A  strange  girl 
named  Josephine,  who  had  just  walked 
up  to  the  life  I  wanted  and  the  man  I 
wanted,  and  snatched  them  out  of  my 

I  fingers  forever. 
Tears  suddenly  swelled  in  my  eyes, 
and  I  got  up  blindly,  somehow  put 
down  the  right  change  for  my  untasted 
breakfast,  and  stumbled  out  of  the 
coffee  shop.  And  yet,  once  I  was  in 
my  little  room  with  the  door  shut,  I 
couldn't  cry.  I  felt  as  numb  from 
hock  as  if  I  had  been  in  an  earth- 


Finally  I  stopped  crying,  outside.   But  I 

was  sure  that  inside  I  would  go  on  crying  forever. 


quake.  I  kept  doing  disjointed  things 
— reaching  for  the  telephone  to  put  in 
a  long-distance  call  to  Mother,  and 
then  pulling  my  hand  back.  What 
good  would  that  do?  What  could  she 
say,  except  that  she  was  sorrier  than 
I  could  know?  Then,  suddenly  in- 
sanely anxious  to  keep  busy,  I  got  my 
soiled  laundry  out  from  a  bag  in  the 
closet  and  began  frantically  sudsing 
stockings,  slips,  my  pink  nightgown, 
in  the  little  wash-basin  in  my  room. 

And  then,  just  as  I  was  elbow-deep 
in  soap-suds,  the  avalanche  came.  All 
at  once  I  was  lying  full  length  on  my 
unmade  bed,  my  face  buried  in  soapy 
hands,  crying  as  if  my  heart  would 
break  ...  as  if,  indeed,  it  were  broken. 
Sobbing  miserably,  and  aloud.  Crying 
for   all  my   lost  dreams,   for   Russell's 


ir^*nA  i?*  for  the  danre  Programs 
I  had  saved  ever  since  our  Rrsl  dance 
together,  crying  for  my  unknown  ter- 
rifying future. 

VnLu0"'^11!)0*     h°W     '0n«     ^     f-^> 

knocking  had  gone  on  at  my  door  be- 
fore I  heard  it  through  my  sobs.  When 
I  finally  did  hear  it.  I  didn't  know  at 
first  what  ,t  was,  It  must  have  gone 
on  for  another  full  two  minutes  before 
I  got  up  automatically  and  opened  the 
door,  with  tears  still  streaming  down 
my  face. 

Outside  in  the  hall  stood  old  Mrs 
Murphy,  who  lived  in  the  next  room 
and  shared  my  bathroom.  Her  little 
figure  stood  poker-atraight  In  its 
gingham  dross.  She  said,  Just  as  calmly 
as  if  I  were  a  smiling  hostess  Inste 
a   sobbing,    (Continued    on    poos   86) 


PRESENTING   IN  LIVING   PORTRAITS 


A  love  that  waits  and  deepens  as  it  looks  toward  the  promise  of  the  future 
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ANTHONY  LORING,  Superintendent 
of  the  Simpsonville  .Health  Center 
Hospital,  is  a  serious,  idealistic  man 
whose  concern  with  the  future  par- 
ticularly endears  him  to  widow  Ellen 
Brown  and  her  children,  whose  lives 
he  hopes  one  day  to  be  able  to  share. 
(Played  by  Ned  Wever) 


ELLEN  BROWN,  many  years  a  widow, 
has  led  an  active,  happy  life,  been  in- 
fluential in  her  town,  responsive  in 
friendship,  despite  her  inner  insistence 
that  nothing  be  permitted  to  distract 
her  time  or  energy  from  her  children 
Mark  and  Janey,  now  in  their  teens. 
(Played  by  Florence  Freeman) 


NORINE  TEMPLE,  Ellen's  good 
friend,  has  tested  to  the  full 
Ellen's  capacity  for  the  brand  of 
friendship  that  performs  in  any 
kind  of  emotional  weather — 
through  trouble,  such  as  Norine 
experienced  when  she  first-  mar- 
ried Herbert  Temple,  and  in  her 
present  happiness.  And  Ellen,  in 
the  same  way,  can  count  on  Norine. 
(Played  by  Joan  Tompkins) 


OLIVIA  McEVOY  gruffly  super- 
vises the  nurses  at  Anthony  Lor- 
ing's  hospital.  She  knows  pre- 
cisely how  to  make  an  errant  nurse 
snap  to  attention,  and  even  how 
to  make  an  interne  quake.  But  she 
knows  equally  how  to  respond 
when  Anthony  or  Ellen,  or  any  of 
her  friends,  is  in  need  of  kindliness 
and  affectionate  understanding. 
(Played  by  Bess  McCammon) 
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MARIA  HAWKINS  wouldn't  be 
the  power  she  is  in  Simpsonville 
if  she  didn't  exercise  her  talent 
for  being  right  in  the  middle  of 
everyone  else's  business.  Sharp- 
tongued,  sometimes  close  to  mali- 
cious, her  genius  for  gossip  has 
often  meant  trouble.  But  she  is  as 
quick  to  help  as  to  chatter,  when 
any  of  her  neighbors  is  in  trouble. 
(Played  by  Lorene  Scott) 


VICTORIA  LORING  resents  on 
many  counts  her  brother  Anthony's 
desire  to  marry  Ellen  Brown,  but 
chiefly  she  resents  it  because  she 
has  no  illusion  that  Ellen  will  ever 
submit  to  being  dominated  by  her. 
Victoria  is  fighting  the  alliance 
with  every  weapon  at  the  disposal 
of  a  snobbish,  domineering  woman 
who  is  determined  to  win  out. 
(Played  by  Kay  Strozzi) 
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NORINE  TEMPLE,  Ellen's  good 
friend,  has  tested  to  the  full 
Ellen's  capacity  for  the  brand  of 
friendship  that  performs  in  any 
kind  of  emotional  weather — 
through  trouble,  such  as  Norine 
experienced  when  she  first-  mar- 
ried Herbert  Temple,  and  in  her 
present  happiness.  And  Ellen,  in 
the  same  way,  can  count  on  Norine. 
(Played  by  Joan  Tompkins) 


MARIA  HAWKINS  wouldn't  be 
the  power  she  is  in  Simpsonville 
if  she  didn't  exercise  her  talent 
for  being  right  in  the  middle  of 
everyone  else's  business.  Sharp- 
tongued,  sometimes  close  to  mali- 
cious, her  genius  for  gossip  has 
often  meant  trouble.  But  she  is  as 
quick  to  help  as  to  chatter,  when 
any  of  her  neighbors  is  in  trouble 
(Played  by  Lorene  Scott) 


OLIVIA  McEVOY  gruffly  super- 
vises the  nurses  at  Anthony  Ly- 
ing's hospital.  She  knows  pre- 
cisely how  to  make  an  errant  nurse 
snap  to  attention,  and  even  how 
to  make  an  interne  quake.  But  she 
knows  equally  how  to  respond 
when  Anthony  or  Ellen,  or  any  o] 
her  friends,  is  in  need  of  kindhnes 
and  affectionate  understanding- 
(Played  by  Bess  McCanimon) 


VICTORIA  LORING  resents  on 
many  counts  her  brother  Anthony's 
desire  to  marry  Ellen  Brown,  but 
chiefly  she  resents  it  because  she 
has  no  illusion  that  Ellen  will  ever 
submit  to  being  dominated  by  her. 
Victoria  is  fighting  the  alliance 
with  every  weapon  at  the  disposal 
of  a  snobbish,  domineering  woman 
who  is  determined  to  win  out. 
(Played  by  Kay  Strozzi) 
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MARK,  lucky  to  be 
thirteen  in  a  bright 
new  world  that  offers 
vast  chances  for  re- 
sponsibility and  jun, 
is  learning  to  run  his 
life  so  that  neither 
work  nor  play  can 
crowd  the  other  out. 
(Dickie  Van  Patten) 


JANEY  is  the  prob- 
lem, to  herself  and 
her  family,  that  any 
fifteen -year -old  be- 
comes —  rushing 
eagerly  upon  each 
birthday,  but  uncer- 
tain how  to  handle 
her  new  privileges. 
(Marilyn  Erskine) 


UNCLE  JOSH,  weathered  and  rich  in  experi- 
ence  as   farmer   and   friend,   is   a   sympathetic 
guide  when  Ellen  wants  to  talk  over  a  problem. 
(Uncle  Josh  played  by  Tom  Hoier) 
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Deeply  in  love  with  Anthony  Loring,  Ellen  Brown  finds' that  the  peaceful  routine  of  life  is 
beginning  to  take  on  new  complications.  As.  she  watches  the  eagerness  with  which  her 
two  adolescent  children  step  out  into  the  post-war  world  that  spreads  its  opporfiinities  and 
its  challenges  before  them,  she  feels  somehow  uneasy,  as  though  the  future  to  which  she 
and  Anthony  have  looked  forward  during  their   long  engagement  holds  xinknown  factors. 


Young    Widder    Brown,    conceived    and    produced    by    Frank    and 
Anne  Hum  men.  is  heard  every  weekday  at  4:45  P.M.  EST.,  on  MBC. 
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"  T  IFE  Can  Be  Beautiful"  is  an  ex- 
.  pression  of  faith  that  has  as  much 
power  as  any  four  words  in  the 
language.  If  you  live  by  those  words, 
and  have  faith,  you  are  able  to  over- 
come even  the  most  troubled  times,  and 
emerge  with  hope  for  the  future. 

Papa  David  has  told  us  over  and  over 
again  that  life  is  composed  of  many 
facets — happy  and  sad,  easy  and  dif- 
ficult— but  that  they  are  all  a  part  of 
the  single  picture,  each  one  adding  to 
the  meaning  of  the  whole.  They  are  as 
closely  related  as  the  two  sides  of  a 
tapestry.  It  is  only  when  one  looks  on 
life  in  its  entirety,  with  faith  and  un- 
derstanding, that  its  meaning  becomes 
clear;  every  experience  takes  on  its 
proper  value  and  is  seen  as  compli- 
menting some  other  experience.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  bright,  true  colors 
of  the  tapestry  are  more  beautiful  when 
compared  to  the  reverse  side,  happiness 
is  more  welcome  when  sorrow  has  gone 
before. 

One  of  Papa  David's  favorite  quota- 
tions expresses  this  idea:  "When  a  man 
suffers  tribulation,  he  should  not  say, 
'this  is  evil'  for  the  Lord  sends  no  evil. 
He  should  rather  say,  'I  am  undergoing 
a  bitter  experience.'  It  is  like  a  bitter 
medicine  which  a  physician  prescribes 
in  order  to  cure  a  patient." 

Papa  David  and  I  have  been  very 
pleased  and  very  deeply  touched  by 
all  the  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  letters 
you  have  sent  us.  Indeed,  choosing  the 
prize  letter  was  a  very  hard  task — so 
many  of  them  seemed  to  us  to  be 
worthy  of  a  prize.  And  so,  besides  the 
prize-winning  letter,  for  which  we  of- 
fer one  hundred  dollars  each  month, 
we  have  decided  to  print  as  many  of 
the  other  letters  which  come  in  that 
we  have  room  for — those  letters  which 
almost,  but  not  quite,  won  the  prize. 
And  for  each  of  those  letters  which 
we  print,  we  will  send  the  writer  a 
check  for  fifteen  dollars,  as  a  sort  of 
"thank   you"   for   writing   to   us.    And 


m/h 


dream  was  so  real.  And  Chichi,  I  was 
so  ashamed.  I  prayed  God*to  forgive 
me  and  gradually  my  heartache  eased. 
And  you  know,  Chichi,  even  doctors  can 
be  wrong,  for  when  I  just  peeked  in  at 
my  two  little  boys  and  one  tiny  baby 
girl,  sleeping  so  snug  and  warm,  I 
know  "Life  Can  Be  Beautiful."  God 
bless  you  and  Papa  David  for  your 
wonderful  program.  You'll  never  know 
how  much  it  helps. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  James  Nagle 
412  Summit  Ave. 
Westville,  N.  J. 

And  here  are  some  of  the  other  let- 
ters which  we  felt  you  would  also  like 
to  read,  although  they  did  not  win  the 
hundred-dollar  prize.  All  of  them  have 
something    important    to    say    to    you. 


now,  here  is  this  month's  prize-winning 
letter: 

Feb.  15,  1946 
Dear  Chichi:  \ 

Eight  years  ago  I  thought  Life  Can 
Be  Beautiful,  for  after  many  years  of 
praying  our  wish  finally  came  true. 
God  sent  us  a  beautiful  baby  daughter. 
But  our  happiness  was  short  lived,  as 
God  took  her  back  home  in  only  a  few 
short  months.  Chichi,  words  can't  de- 
scribe our  unhappiness.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve that  life  would  ever  be  beautiful 
again,  as  the  doctor  had  said  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  ever  have  more 
children.  I  couldn't  believe  in  God  or 
anything.  One  night,  Chichi,  I  dreamed 
my  baby  was  buried  alive.  I  was  fran- 
tically trying  to  get  to  her  when  I  heard 
a  voice  say,  "Why  don't  you  let  her 
sleep  in  peace?"  I  awoke  trembling  my 
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tiful," RADIO  MIRROR  Magazine  will  pay  one  hundred-  dollars.  Address 
your  letters  to  Chichi,  care  of  RADIO  MIRROR,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York.  The  opinion  of  the  editors  is  final;  no  letters  can  be 
returned.  Listen  to  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  daily  on  your  CBS  station;  check 
the  program  guide  on  page  51  for  local  time.  The  prize-winning  letter  will 
be  featured  each  month  in  this  new  RADIO  MIRROR  department. 


Dear  Chichi: 

Life  can  be  beautiful,  if  we  will  allow 
it  to  be,  especially  in  the  twilight  of 
life.  Seven  years  ago  I  underwent  an 
operation,  and  the  doctors  said  I  could 
not  live  more  than  six  months  or  a  year, 
as  I  had  a  cancer  that  could  not  be 
removed. 

Instead  of  worrying  and  helping  their 
diagnosis  to  come  true,  I  resolved  to  be 
as  happy  as  possible  myself,  and  help 
make  this  old  world  happy  for  those 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  every  day. 
I  lived  with  the  thought  that  what  God 
willed  was  right,  and  would  be. 

Now,  after  living  seven  extra  years, 
and  doing  defense  work  in  a  pottery 
for  nearly  three  years — working  nine, 
sometimes  ten,  hours  a  day  and  keeping 
house  for  myself  and  my  daughter — 
my  tired  old  heart  needs  a  rest.  So  I 
am  forced  to  take  it  easy  for  a  while. 

If  I   live  until  May   19th,  I  will  be 


sixty-four  years  old.  I  still  believe 
with  you  and  Papa  David  that  Life  Can 
Be  Beautiful — but  that  heaven  will  be 
far  more  beautiful. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  Papa  David. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Jennings 
28  Cavell  Avenue, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Chichi: 

This  is  an  incident  I  can  well  remem- 
ber, for  it  is  not  an  old  one.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago,  my  husband  was  medi- 
cally discharged  from  the  Navy  and 
came  home  to  our  three  small  children 
and  me.  We  lived  with  my  parents 
while  he  was  away,  so  the  first  prob- 
lem which  presented  itself  was  getting 
us  a  place  to  live,  including  furnishings. 
All  went  fairly  well  until  several 
months,  ago,  when  I  got  sick,  and  was 
told  I  needed  an  operation  right  away. 


Having  no  hospital  insurance,  things 
looked  pretty  depressing,  as  the  money 
my  husband  made  just  kept  us  going 
as  it  was.  However,  I  went  to  the  hos- 
pital as  scheduled,  worrying  about  the 
added  expense  and  also  about  who  my 
husband  could  get  to  take  care  of  our 
children,  so  that  he  could  go  on  work- 
ing. Our  very  good  neighbors  managed 
the  children  until  my  husband  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  sister  to  come — 
which  was  quite  a  relief  to  me.  Then, 
four  days  before  I  was  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital, my  husband's  brother,  after  be- 
ing gone  three  years  overseas,  was  dis- 
charged. As  a  complete  surprise — he 
loaned  us  the  five  hundred  dollars 
necessary  to  cover  the  biggest  share 
of  the  hospital  bill.  Both  he  and  the 
money  were  well  received — we  were 
tickled  to  see  him  and  certainly  thank- 
ful for  his  help,  which  only  proves 
that  life  has    (Continued  on  page  57) 
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John  planned  to  live  in  a  new  way,  because  he  felt  that  he  was  a  new 

person,  now.  But  there  tvas  one  old  bond  whose  strength  he  hadn't  really  tested 


I'M  one  of  the  fellows  who  got  a 
"dear  John"  letter.  You  know  what 
they  are — "Dear  John:  This  is 
difficult,  but  here  goes.  I'm  breaking 
our  engagement.  .  .  ." 

My  name  really  is  John,  John  Mason, 
and  I  got  my  letter  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  out  on  Guam.  It  sounded  exactly 
like  Helen-^direct,  and  with  no  minc- 
ing of  words.  She  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a  Frank  Stevens,  and  I 
would  realize  in  time  that  it  was  all 
for  the  best.  I  won't  say  that  I  didn't 
have  a  bad  time  of  it  for  a  while,  but 
after  it  was  over  I  was  just  relieved 
that  the  war  had  come  along  and  pre- 
vented me  from  marrying  her  when  I'd 
wanted  to.  I  was  relieved  I  wasn't 
tied  up  for  life  to  a  girl  who  either 
hadn't  known  her  own  mind  or  who 
hadn't  the  strength  of  character  to  do 
what  other  women  were  doing — wait 
for  her  man  to  come  home. 

My  homecoming,  this  last  April,  was 


A    POWDER   BOX 


Morton  Friedman's  original 
script,    "Everything's    Changed," 
presented  on  The  Powder  Box  Theatre, 
program,  was  the  basis  for 
Radio   Mirror's   story   Never  To 
I'art.    Shoivn  as  John  is  Jim  Ameche, 
M.C..  of  The  Powder  Box  Thea- 
tre, which  each  Thursday  night 
nt  8:30,  over  CBS,  offers  songs 
l>y  Evelyn   Knight  and  Danny  O'Neil. 
and  Ray  Block  and  his  Orchestra. 


THEATRE    STORY 


everything  I'd  dreamed  it  would  be.  I 
called  Mother  and  Dad  from  the  separa- 
tion center  near  Pierpont,  and  they 
were  at  the  station  to  meet  me  when 
the  train  pulled  in.  The  station  looked 
bigger  than  I'd  remembered  it — Pier- 
pont is  a  pretty  sizable  city — and  it  was 
more  crowded  than  I'd  ever  seen  it, 
but  then  I  saw  Mother  and  Dad,  Mother 
with  the  marten  furs  she  wore  only  on 
very  special  occasions  and  Dad  with 
his  hat  pushed  excitedly  back,  and  I 
was  home  again. 

It  didn't  even  cross  my  mind  that 
I'd  once  wanted  Helen  to  be  with  them 
when  I  came  home.  I  didn't  think  about 
her  until  we  were  sitting  around  the 
diningroom  table  at  home,  and  Mother 
had  got  cold  beer  out  of  the  icebox, 
and  sandwiches  that  we  were  too  ex- 
cited to  eat.  Then  she  said  suddenly, 
"Oh,  Johnny,  Helen  has  called  several 
times.    She  wants  you  to  call  her  back." 

Dad  had  just  asked  if  I'd  thought 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  now  that  I  was 
home  again.  It  took  a  minute  to  swing 
my  mind  around  to  Helen.  "I  don't 
want  to  talk  to  her,"  I  said.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  rude,  or  to  sound  as  if 
Helen  were  still  a  touchy  subject  with 
me;  I  was  just  anxious  to  answer  Dad's 
question. 

"But,  John — " 

" — or  about  her,"  I  added.  Then  I 
turned  to  Dad  and  dropped  my  bomb- 
shell. "I  want  to  go  back  to  school," 
I  said.  "To  Mechanical  Arts,  over  in 
Gemwater.  I've  got  an  idea  for  a 
business  of  my  own — making  pulp  out 
of  leather  scraps  from  shoe  repair 
shops  and  factories.  But  I  know  I'm 
going  to  have  to  design  some  of  my 
own  machinery,  and  I  don't  know 
enough  about  it." 

Dad's  jaw  dropped.  "You  mean,"  he 
said,  "you're  not  coming  into  the  shop 
with   me?" 
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Dad  has  a  small  machine  shop,  and 
we'd  always  planned  that  I'd  go  to 
work  with  him  when  I  was  through 
school.  There  was  just  one  flaw  in  the 
idea  so  far  as  Dad  was  concerned — it 
would  have  meant  that  he'd  have  to 
break  off  his  lifetime  partnership  with 
Eli  Haines.  Dad  liked  Eli,  but  he  was 
slow  and  stubborn  and  a  fuss-budget, 
and  I  just  didn't  get  along  with  him. 
The  summers  I'd  worked  for  Dad  had 
been  enough  to  prove  that  the  minute  I 
came  into  the  shop  full  time,  Eli  would 
walk  out. 

I  shook  my  head,  saw  Dad's  astonish- 
ment turn  to  a  mixture  of  disappoint- 
ment and  relief.  He'd  wanted  me  to 
work  with  him,  but  he'd  wanted  Eli, 
too.  "Nc,"  I  said.  "I'd  like  to  use  the 
shop  sometimes,  and  I'll  need  your  help 
getting  the  bugs  out  of  my  machin- 
ery— " 

Dad  was  brightening  by  the  second, 
but  he  said  cautiously,  "Well,  son,  if  it's 
on  Eli's  account — " 

"It's  not.  It's  something  I  really  want 
to  do.  Besides  .  .  .  well.  ..."  I  didn't 
finish,  but  it  didn't  matter.  Dad  was 
too  pleased  and  excited  to  need  an 
explanation,  and  I  didn't  care  to  try  to 
tell  him  why  I'd  changed  my  mind  not 
only  about  the  work  I  wanted  to  do 
but  about  a  lot  of  other  things  as  well. 
I  could  have  told  Helen,  if  we'd  still 
been  together.  She  was  a  volatile, 
intuitive  person,  with  quick  emotions 
and  a  quicker  understanding,  and  she'd 
always  known  what  I  meant  before 
I'd  half  begun  to  talk.  I  was  afraid 
that  if  I  tried  to  put  it  into  words  for 
Mother  and  Dad,  I'd  sound — well, 
preachy  maybe,  or  stuffy,  and  that 
wasn't  what  I  meant  at  all. 

You  see,  before  America  entered  the 
war,  I  had  my  life  very  neatly  mapped 
out.  I'd  had  a  year  at  Mechanical  Arts, 
a  trade  school  (Continued  on  page  81) 
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T/ie  music  sivept  us  into  the 
alcove — the  music,   and  a  force  I 
couldn't  fight.    And  then  I 
ivas  holding  her  hard  against  me. 
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Kenny  just  had  to  tell  somebody  about  his 


By  DINAH  SHORE 


OF  ALL  the  strange  quirks  of 
human  personality,  I  think  the 
thing  that  fascinates  me  most  is 
the  way  people  will  tell  their  most 
private  problems  to  complete  strangers. 
I  do  it  myself — and  I'm  sure  everybody 
does.  I  have  told  cab-drivers  and  Pull- 
man porters  and  casual  acquaintances 
on  trains  and  ships  more  about  my 
personal  likes  and  dislikes,  my  opinions 
and  early  history,  than  I  would  dream 
of  telling  my  closest  friends.  There  is 
a  kind  of  anonymity  about  such  con- 
fidences. You  get  things  off  your  chest 
and  yet  know  you'll  never  see  those 
people  again  and  you'll  never  be  em- 
barrassed by  those  confidences  that  you 
pour  out  so  joyously  and  recklessly. 

It  was  through  this  kind  of  human 
quirk  that  I  learned  the  story  of  Kenny 
Ruth  and  his  two  loves.  Kenny  worked 
for  NBC,  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
haunting  the  studios.  When  I  was  there 
in  January,  I  noticed  him  during  a 
rehearsal.  He  was  wearing  his  dis- 
charge button,  and  I  asked  him  what 
outfit  he.  had  been  with.  He  mentioned 
an  8th  Air  Force  Bomb  Group  in  Eng- 
land— one  at  which  my  show  had  ap- 
peared last  year,  and  we  started  to 
reminisce,  the  way  people  do  who  have 
been  through  tremendous  experiences 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place, 
even  though  they  might  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  other's  existence  at  the 
time. 

We  talked  for  a  while  and  Kenny 
spoke  of  the  old  days  so  longingly  that 
I  said  to  him,  "You  sound  almost  as 
though  you'd  like  to  be  back  there." 

He  looked  at  me  sidewise  and  I  could 
see  he  was  turning  something  over  in 
his  mind.  "You  know,"  he  said  thought- 
fully, "I  was  scared  to  death  over  there, 
especially  when  I  was  flying,  and  I 
didn't  like  Army  life.  But  I'm  in  such 
an  incredible  mess  right  now  that  I  do 
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\blem.     Sometimes  that's  a  mistake.     But  Kenny  picked  the  right  person  to  talk  to 


almost  wish  I  were  back  over  there." 

I    sensed    a    story    immediately,    of 

course,   but  by   that   time   Harry   Von 

Zell  was  calling  to  me  in  that  voice  of 

his,  and  I  knew  it  was  time  for  my  next 

number.  When  it  was  over,  Kenny  was 

itting  in  a  corner  of  the  studio  and  I 

iwent  back  and  sat  down  with  him. 

"What's  the  story?"  I  asked. 

He  grinned  lopsidedly  and  said,  "You 

know,  I  think  I  will  tell  you  about  it — 

even  if  it  bores  you  a  little.   I'm  sure, 

iter  you  go  back  to  the  Coast,  that  I'll 

never  see  you  again.  But  it'll  make  me 

eel  a  lot  better  to  tell  somebody  my 

troubles,    and    besides,    every    time    I 

isten  to  your  programs,  I'll  know  that 

ou  know.  That'll  help.  Besides,  to  me, 

ou're — well,     it's    hard    to     say — but 

ou're  kind  of  a — an  intimate  stranger. 

saw  you  when  you  were  at  the  base 

jn  England  that  night,  you  know,  but 

f  course  I  didn't  dare  try  to  talk  to 

ou.    It's   different  now — you're   right 

ere  and  you're  real — and — well,  d'you 

hink  you  can  stand  to  hear  about  it?" 

With    that    kind    of    build-up,    how 

could  I  resist?   At  any  rate,  all  during 

my  stay  in  New  York,  I  managed  to 

jsteal  a  few  minutes  during  rehearsals 

to  talk  to  Kenny.  Listen  would  be  the 

jfcibetter  word.  He'd  bring  me  a  coke  from 

the  machine  in  the  lobby  and  I'd  sit 

P'with  him  while,  bit  by  bit,  he  told  me 

■'his  story. 

1_  It  was  simple  enough— at  least  at  first. 
"^Kenny  was  from  Richmond,  California. 
■jVhen  the  war  came,  he  enlisted  in  the 
r  Force  and  was  sent  to  England. 
,e  girl  he  left  behind  him  was  Mary 
lis.  He  had  wanted  to  marry  her  be- 
ore  going  away,  but  after  a  long  talk 
jjjey  had  decided  against  it.  It  was  typi- 
jtejal  of  both  of  them,  I  think,  that  their 
easons  were  based  on  their  ideas  of 
jove  and  security  for  the  other.  Kenny 
idn't  want  Mary  to  be  tied  down  while 


he  was  away,  and  he  was  frightened  of 
coming  home  to  her  wounded  or  scarred. 
Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
Kenny  would  feel  freer  and  less 
weighed  down  by  responsibility  if  they 
waited  until  he  came  back.  She  would 
wait  forever,  she  told  him,  and  he  knew 
she  meant  it. 

So  Kenny  went  away  to  England  and 
did  Army  calisthenics  and  drank  coffee 
at  the  Red  Cross  Aeroclub  and  bombed 
Berlin  and  learned  to  say  "tram"  in- 
stead of  "street-car,"  and  "fruit  flan" 
instead  of  "apple  pie."  And  Mary  wrote 
to  him  twice  a  week  and  worked  in  a 
war  plant  and  saved  her  money  and 
sent  him  home-made  cookies  and  socks 
that  she  knitted  herself.  The  cookies 
were  usually  jarred  to  crumbs  by  the 
time  they  got  to  him,  and  the  socks  al- 
ways got  lost  somewhere  in  the  bar- 


racks, but  he  loved  her  for  sending 
them  and  never  told  her. 

At  long  last,  the  war  was  over,  and 
Kenny  came  home. 

And  that's  where  the  trouble  started. 
I  think  probably  Mary  had  been  read- 
ing too  many  of  those  articles  about 
how  to  treat  the  returning  war  veterans 
— about  how  they  would  be  restless  and 
difficult  and  must  be  humored  and 
mustn't  be  rushed  about  getting  back 
to  civilian  life.  At  any  rate,  when  Kenny 
suggested  that  they  get  married  im- 
mediately, she  held  off.  He  didn't  have 
a  job,  she  pointed  out.  He  hadn't  really 
gotten  back  into  the  swing  of  peace  time 
yet.  It  would  be  awful  if  he  realized 
after  six  months  that  he'd  made  a 
dreadful  mistake.  What  if  they  should 
start  having  a  family  before  he'd  gotten 
on  his  financial  feet?    It  wouldn't  be 


"This  is  Dinah  Shore," 
I  began.   There  was  a 
gasp  from  the  other  end 
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Kenny  just  had  to  tell  somebody  about  hi 


Iblem.     Sometimes  that's  a  mistake.     But  Kenny  picked  the  right  person  to  talk  to 


By  DINAH  SHORE 


OF  ALL  the  strange  quirks  of] 
human  personality,  I  think  thej 
thing  that  fascinates  me  most  isl 
the  way  people  will  tell  their  most 
nrivate  problems  to  complete  strangers.] 
I  do  it  myself— and  I'm  sure  everybody] 
does  I  have  told  cab-drivers  and  Pull-l 
man  porters  and  casual  acquaintances] 
on  trains  and  ships  more  about  myl 
nersonal  likes  and  dislikes,  my  opinion 
and  early  history,  than  I  would  drean,. 
of  telling  my  closest  friends.  There  isl 
a  kind  of  anonymity  about  such  con-l 
fidences.  You  get  things  off  your  chesd 
and  yet  know  you'll  never  see  those) 
people  again  and  you'll  never  be  em- 
barrassed by  those  confidences  that  you 
pour  out  so  joyously  and  recklessly. 

It  was  through  this  kind  of  human 
auirk  that  I  learned  the  story  of  Kenny 
Ruth  and  his  two  loves.  Kenny  workeij 
for  NBC,  and  spent  most  of  his  tun? 
haunting  the  studios.  When  I  was  there 
in   January,   I   noticed   him   during  4 
rehearsal.    He    was   wearing   his    disj 
charge  button,  and  I  asked  him  whal 
outfit  he  had  been  with.  He  mentioned 
an  8th  Air  Force  Bomb  Group  in  Engl 
land— one  at  which  my  show  had  apj 
peared  last   year,   and  we   started  tfl 
reminisce,  the  way  people  do  who  havi 
been  through  tremendous  experience! 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  placei 
even  though  they  might  not  have  bee 
aware  of  the  other's  existence  at  tq 

"we  talked  for  a  while  and  Ken 
spoke  of  the  old  days  so  longing   » 
I  said  to  him,  "You  sound  almost 
though  you'd  like  to  be  back    here 

He  looked  at  me  sidewise  and  I  couw 
see  he  was  turning  something  over  9 
his  mind.  "You  know,"  he  said  thought 
K  "I  was  scared  to  death  over  then 
especially  when  I  was  flying,  art 
didn't  like  Army  life.  Butlm»« 
an  incredible  mess  right  now  that 
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[almost  wish  I  were  back  over  there." 
1     I    sensed    a    story    immediately,    of 
Icourse,  but  by  that  time   Harry  Von 
Izell  was  calling  to  me  in  that  voice  of 
Ihis,  and  I  knew  it  was  time  for  my  next 
[number.  When  it  was  over,  Kenny  was 
■sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  studio  and  I 
Iwent  back  and  sat  down  with  him. 
"What's  the  story?"  I  asked. 
He  grinned  lopsidedly  and  said,  "You 
Iknow,  I  think  I  will  tell  you  about  it— 
leven  if  it  bores  you  a  little.   I'm  sure, 
■after  you  go  back  to  the  Coast,  that  I'll 
•never  see  you  again.  But  it'll  make  me 
■feel  a  lot  better  to  tell  somebody  my 
[troubles,    and    besides,    every    time    I 
Tlisten  to  your  programs,  I'll  know  that 
you  know.  That'll  help.  Besides,  to  me, 
jyou're— well,    it's    hard    to    say— but 
■you're  kind  of  a — an  intimate  stranger. 
■I  saw  you  when  you  were  at  the  base 
En  England  that  night,  you  know,  but 
■of  course  I  didn't  dare  try  to  talk  to 
lyou.    It's   different  now— you're   right 
Ihere  and  you're  real — and — well,  d'you 
■think  you  can  stand  to  hear  about  it?" 
I    With    that    kind    of    build-up,    how 
■could  I  resist?   At  any  rate,  all  during 
■my  stay  in  New  York,  I  managed  to 
Tsteal  a  few  minutes  during  rehearsals 
Ko  talk  to  Kenny.  Listen  would  be  the 
Jbetter  word.  He'd  bring  me  a  coke  from 
■the  machine  in  the  lobby  and  I'd  sit 
Iwith  him  while,  bit  by  bit,  he  told  me 
'his  story. 

It  was  simple  enough— at  least  at  first. 
-Xenny  was  from  Richmond,  California. 
Jvhen  the  war  came,  he  enlisted  in  the 
ir  Force  and  was  sent  to  England, 
■he  girl  he  left  behind  him  was  Mary 
_Mlis.  He  had  wanted  to  marry  her  be- 
lore  going  away,  but  after  a  long  talk 
key  had  decided  against  it.  It  was  typi- 
pl  of  both  of  them,  I  think,  that  their 
leasons  were  based  on  their  ideas  of 
love  and  security  for  the  other.  Kenny 
lidn't  want  Mary  to  be  tied  down  while 


he  was  away,  and  he  was  frightened  of 
coming  home  to  her  wounded  or  scarred. 
Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
Kenny  would  feel  freer  and  less 
weighed  down  by  responsibility  if  they 
waited  until  he  came  back.  She  would 
wait  forever,  she  told  him,  and  he  knew 
she  meant  it. 

So  Kenny  went  away  to  England  and 
did  Army  calisthenics  and  drank  coffee 
at  the  Red  Cross  Aeroclub  and  bombed 
Berlin  and  learned  to  say  "tram"  in- 
stead of  "street-car,"  and  "fruit  flan" 
instead  of  "apple  pie."  And  Mary  wrote 
to  him  twice  a  week  and  worked  in  a 
war  plant  and  saved  her  money  and 
sent  him  home-made  cookies  and  socks 
that  she  knitted  herself.  The  cookies 
were  usually  jarred  to  crumbs  by  the 
time  they  got  to  him,  and  the  socks  al- 
ways got  lost  somewhere  in  the  bar- 


"This  is  Dinah  Shore" 
I  began.   There  was  a 
gasp  from  the  other  end. 


racks,  but  he  loved  her  for  sending 
them  and  never  told  her. 

At  long  last,  the  war  was  over,  and 
Kenny  came  home. 

And  that's  where  the  trouble  started. 
I  think  probably  Mary  had  been  read- 
ing too  many  of  those  articles  about 
how  to  treat  the  returning  war  veterans 
— about  how  they  would  be  restless  and 
difficult  and  must  be  humored  and 
mustn't  be  rushed  about  getting  back 
to  civilian  life.  At  any  rate,  when  Kenny 
suggested  that  they  get  married  im- 
mediately, she  held  off.  He  didn't  have 
a  job,  she  pointed  out.  He  hadn't  really 
gotten  back  into  the  swing  of  peace  time 
yet.  It  would  be  awful  if  he  realized 
after  six  months  that  he'd  made  a 
dreadful  mistake.  What  if  they  should 
start  having  a  family  before  he'd  gotten 
on  his  financial   feet?    It  wouldn't  be 
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fair,  would  it?  Why  couldn't  they  wait 
a  few  months  until  things  were  more 
settled? 

Kenny  couldn't  understand  it. 
"Look,"  he  told  her,  "my  pilot  over- 
seas is  a  big  shot  in  an  advertising 
agency  in  New  York.  He  told  me  he 
could  get.  me  a  job  in  New  York  any 
time  I  wanted  it.  Why  don't  we  get 
married  now  and  go  there?" 

But  Mary  still  held  back.  She  wanted 
Kenny  to  be  settled  a  little  more  before 
marriage.  She  wanted  him  to  be  sure. 
That  made  Kenny  mad. 

"I  am  sure!"  he  raged.  "I've  never 
been  surer  in  my  life.  What  do  you 
suppose  I've  been  thinking  about  all  the 
time  I  was  over  there  in  England?  What 
do  you  suppose  I  used  to  dream  about? 
Why  do  you  suppose  I  headed  for  your 
house  the  minute  I  hit  California? 
Don't  be  so  stupid!" 

Mary  began  to  cry,  then,  and  Kenny 
stopped  being  mad  and  comforted  her. 
But  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  six  weeks 
later,  when  a  friend  of  Kenny's  asked 
him  if  he'd  like  to  drive  to  New  York, 
Kenny  went  along.  He  was  to  get  a  job 
there,  find  a  place  to  live  and,  when 
things  looked  really  stable,  Mary  was 
to  join  him.  In  the  meantime,  she 
would  keep  her  job  in  California,  and 
go  on  living  with  her  family  as  she 
had  before. 

I  KNOW  now,  of  course,  that  Mary 
had  no  intention  of  being  as  cruel  as 
she  sounded.  She  was  just  frightened 
for  Kenny.  And  she  really  thought  she 
was  being  fair  to  him.  Kenny  didn't 
quite  see  it,  but  he  thought  there  was 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do  but  string 
along  the  way  she  wanted  him  to  for 
a  while  and  see  what  finally  happened. 
He  was  glum  all  the  way  across  the 
continent,  and  even  when  they  reached 
the  outskirts  of  New  York,  his  thoughts 
were  still  a  confused  jumble  of  Mary 
and  jobs  and  the  war  and  anger  and 
hope  and  frustration. 

When  they  finally  got  into  the  city, 
though,  and  Kenny  had  phoned  his 
ex-pilot,  things  began  to  look  brighter. 
Don  McFay  hadn't  just  been  talking 
when  he  had  asked  Kenny  to  look  him 
up.  He  was  genuinely  fond  of  Kenny, 
with  that  complete  absence  of  sham  or 
self-consciousness  that  is  sometimes 
achieved  among  the  members  of  a 
bomber  crew  that  have  seen  plenty  of 
enemy  action. 

After  all,  more  than  once,  Don's  life 
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had  depended  on  Kenny's  keen  eyes 
and  steady  hands  on  those  waist  guns, 
and  there  had  been  other  times  when 
Kenny  had  sent  up  a  prayer  of  grati- 
tude that  it  was  Don  guiding  the  big 
ship  over  flak-infested  enemy  territory 
rather  than  someone  whose  ability  or 
good  sense  he  couldn't  know.  There  was 
one  time  when  they  came  home  from  a 
mission  with  two  engines  gone  and  the 
right  wing  just  barely  holding  together. 
That  was  the  time  that  Don  had  to 
crash-land  at  one  of  the  emergency 
landing  bases  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  the  whole  crew  had  come  up  to 
him  afterward  and  solemnly  wrung  his 
hand  for  getting  them  back  to  the 
ground  safely. 

Those  things  you  don't  forget  in  a 
hurry.  And  when  Don  realized  that  it 
was  really  Kenny  on  the  other-  end  of 
the  telephone  wire,  he  let  out  a  whoop 
that  could  have  been  heard  three 
blocks  away. 

"You  old  son  of  a  gun,"  he  roared 
over  the  phone.  "You  get  right  on  up 
here.  And  don't  bother  to  look  for  a 
hotel  room.  You're  staying  with  us. 
We'll  drink  to  the  ETO  and  that  last 
trip  to  Regensburg  when  you  get  here." 
Kenny  found  his  way  to  Don's  apart- 
ment with  a  glow  in  his  heart  and  a 
curious  constriction  in  his  throat.  They 
fell  into  each  other's  arms  when  Don 
met  him  at  the  door,  and  pounded  each 
other  on  the  back  in  choked  silence. 
Don  introduced  him  to  his  wife,  and 
Kenny  went  over  to  her  in  a  rosy  sort 
of  daze  and  kissed  her  soundly  on  the 
lips.  Sally  McFay  put  her  arms  around 
him  quietly  and,  if  Don  had  been  look- 
ing at  her  just  then,  he  would  have 
noticed  a  soft  understanding  glow  in 
her  eyes. 

Sally  was  a  wise  wife.  She  stayed 
with  them  for  a  little  while,  fixed  them 
some  coffee  and  sandwiches  and  then 
kissed  Don  and  went  to  bed.  The  two 
men  sat  up  until  four  in  the  morning, 
and  when  Kenny  finally  curled  up  on 
the  sofa  in  the  livingroom,  he  was  at 
peace  with  the  world.  He  could  stay 
there  until  he  found  a  room  of  his  own, 
and  Don  would  make  certain  that  he 
met  the  right  people  in  his  job  hunt. 
They  would  see  a  lot  of  each  other,  and 
pretty  soon  Mary  would  come  to  New 
York.  And — Gosh!  it  was  good  to  be 
with  an  old  buddy  again! 

New  York  is  a  pretty  wonderful  place. 
The  people  who  have  lived  there  all 
their  lives  deprecate  it  to  each  other 
and  only  sing  its  praises  when  they  are 
away  from  it.  But  to  the  people  who 
come  there  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a 
wonderland  of  excitement  and  possi- 
bilities and  dreams-come-true.  I'll  never 
forget  the  heady  feeling  of  unlimited 
scope  and  hidden  richnesses  I  had  when 
I  first  came  to  New  York.  I  felt  that 
anything  could  happen  in  that  queen 
of  all  cities.  And  I  suppose  it  hit  Kenny 
just  about  the  same  way. 

He  loved  the  fantastic  tempo  of  New 
York.  He  became  infected  with  the 
fever  to  get  places  quickly,  the  hurry- 
hurry-hurry  of  the  restaurants  at  lunch- 
time  and  the  subways  in  rush  hours.  He 
appreciated  the  easy  friendliness  of  the 
newsboys  and  cab  drivers  and  traffic 
cops  when  he  asked  directions.  He  let 
New  York  take  him  into  its  arms  and 
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whirl  him  away  in  the  mad  steps  of  the 
dance  that  only  Manhattan  can  accom- 
plish. 

He  got  his  job  all  right.    Don  took 
him    around   to    a   number   of   places, 
but  in  the  end  Kenny  found  a  spot  fo 
himself  at  NBC.  It  wasn't  much,  but  b 
liked  the  idea  of  being  around  the  radi 
studios,  and  he  knew  that  everythin 
he  learned  there  would  stand  him  i 
good  stead  later.   It  wasn't  long  befor- 
he    became    a    familiar    figure    at    re- 
hearsals. He'd  pop  in  whenever  he  could 
steal  five  minutes  from  his  work.  Com 
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tbe  inercial  or  sustaining  shows,  daytime 
r-  serials  or  evening  musicals— he  didn't 
care  what  they  were,  so  long  as  they 
spelled  Radio. 
And  everyone  liked  him.  Kenny's 
:ojgreatest  charm  was — and  still  is — his 
acceptance  of  things  and  people  as  they 
^tre.  Nobody  is  proof  against  that  kind 
n  attitude  for  long.  All  the  engineers 
and  control  men  knew  him,  the  actors 
and  actresses  gave  him  friendly  grins 
When  they  saw  him  slip  into  the  studios, 
iind  even  the  directors  and  writers 
round   time   to    toss   him   a   nod   or   a 


wink    when    the    pressure    wasn't    too 
nerve-wracking. 

That  was  where  he  met  Sybil  Baker, 
of  course.  She  had  a  bit  part  in  a 
mystery  drama  one  night  and,  during 
rehearsals,  he  noticed  that  she  was  very 
nervous  and  didn't  talk  to  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  actors.  After  the  show  was 
over,  Kenny  wandered  down  to  the 
NBC  drugstore  for  toast  and  coffee  be- 
fore going  home  to  the  little  furnished 
room  he  had  found  on  Forty-Ninth 
Street,  and  there  was  Sybil,  off  at  a 
corner  table  by  herself,  crying  quietly 


into  a  soggy  bit  of  lace  and  linen  while 
she  pretended  to  be  eating  a  sandwich 
and  reading  a  book. 

Kenny  sat  at  the  counter  and  chewed 
slowly  at  his  toast  while  he  wondered 
what  he  should  do.  He  had  the  usual 
innate  male  reluctance  to  face  a 
woman's  tears.  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  knew  who  she  was  and  he  felt  that 
after  all  she  was  in  radio  and  therefore 
to  a  certain  extent  a  concern  of  his. 
He  was  at  the  point  where  anyone 
with  even  a  remote  connection  with 
his  favorite    (Continued  on  page  69) 
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fair  would  it?  Why  couldn't  they  wait 
a  few  months  until  things  were  more 

settled?  .       ,       ,   ;) 

Kenny  couldn't  understand  it. 
•Look,"  he  told  her,  "my  pilot  over- 
seas is  a  big  shot  in  an  advertising 
agency  in  New  York.  He  told  me  he 
could  get.  me  a  job  in  New  York  any 
time  I  wanted  it.  Why  don't  we  get 
married  now  and  go  there?" 

But  Mary  still  held  back.  She  wanted 
Kenny  to  be  settled  a  little  more  before 
marriage.  She  wanted  him  to  be  sure. 
That  made  Kenny  mad. 

"I  am  sure!"  he  raged.  "I've  never 
been  surer  in  my  life.  What  do  you 
suppose  I've  been  thinking  about  all  the 
time  I  was  over  there  in  England?  What 
do  you  suppose  I  used  to  dream  about. 
Why  do  you  suppose  I  headed  for  your 
house  the  minute  I  hit  California? 
Don't  be  so  stupid!" 

Mary  began  to  cry,  then,  and  Kenny 
stopped  being  mad  and  comforted  her. 
But  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  six  weeks 
later,  when  a  friend  of  Kenny's  asked 
him  if  he'd  like  to  drive  to  New  York, 
Kenny  went  along.  He  was  to  get  a  job 
there,  find  a  place  to  live  and,  when 
things  looked  really  stable,  Mary  was 
to  join  him.  In  the  meantime,  she 
would  keep  her  job  in  California,  and 
go  on  living  with  her  family  as  she 
had  before. 

I  KNOW  now,  of  course,  that  Mary 
had  no  intention  of  being  as  cruel  as 
she  sounded.  She  was  just  frightened 
for  Kenny.  And  she  really  thought  she 
was  being  fair  to  him.  Kenny  didn't 
quite  see  it,  but  he  thought  there  was 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do  but  string 
along  the  way  she  wanted  him  to  for 
a  while  and  see  what  finally  happened. 
He  was  glum  all  the  way  across  the 
continent,  and  even  when  they  reached 
the  outskirts  of  New  York,  his  thoughts 
were  still  a  confused  jumble  of  Mary 
and  jobs  and  the  war  and  anger  and 
hope  and  frustration. 

When  they  finally  got  into  the  city, 
though,  and  Kenny  had  phoned  his 
ex-pilot,  things  began  to  look  brighter. 
Don  McFay  hadn't  just  been  talking 
when  he  had  asked  Kenny  to  look  him 
up.  He  was  genuinely  fond  of  Kenny, 
with  that  complete  absence  of  sham  or 
si- If -consciousness  that  is  sometimes 
achieved  among  the  members  of  a 
bomber  crew  that  have  seen  plenty  of 
enemy  action. 
After  all,  more  than  once,  Don's  life 
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over  the  phone.  "You  get  right  on  up 
here  And  don't  bother  to  look  for  a 
hotel  room.  You're  staying  with.  us. 
Wefll  drink  to  the  ETO  and  that  last 
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Kenny  found  his  way  to  Dons  apart- 
ment with  a  glow  in  his  heart  and  a 
curious  constriction  in  his  throat.  They 
fell  into  each  other's  arms  when  Don 
met  him  at  the  door,  and  pounded  each 
other  on  the  back  in  choked  silence. 
Don  introduced  him  to  his  wife,  and 
Kenny  went  over  to  her  in  a  rosy  sort 
of  daze  and  kissed  her  soundly  on  the 
lips.  Sally  McFay  put  her  arms  around 
him  quietly  and,  if  Don  had  been  look- 
ing at  her  just  then,  he  would  have 
noticed  a  soft  understanding  glow  in 
her  eyes. 

Sally  was  a  wise  wife.  She  stayed 
with  them  for  a  little  while,  fixed  them 
some  coffee  and  sandwiches  and  then 
kissed  Don  and  went  to  bed.  The  two 
men  sat  up  until  four  in  the  morning, 
and  when  Kenny  finally  curled  up  on 
the  sofa  in  the  livingroom,  he  was  at 
peace  with  the  world.  He  could  stay 
there  until  he  found  a  room  of  his  own, 
and  Don  would  make  certain  that  he 
met  the  right  people  in  his  job  hunt. 
They  would  see  a  lot  of  each  other,  and 
pretty  soon  Mary  would  come  to  New 
York.  And — Gosh!  it  was  good  to  be 
with  an  old  buddy  again! 

New  York  is  a  pretty  wonderful  place. 
The  people  who  have  lived  there  all 
their  lives  deprecate  it  to  each  other 
and  only  sing  its  praises  when  they  are 
away  from  it.  But  to  the  people  who 
come  there  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a 
wonderland  of  excitement  and  possi- 
bilities and  dreams-come-true.  I'll  never 
forget  the  heady  feeling  of  unlimited 
scope  and  hidden  richnesses  I  had  when 
I  first  came  to  New  York.  I  felt  that 
anything  could  happen  in  that  queen 
of  all  cities.  And  I  suppose  it  hit  Kenny 
just  about  the  same  way. 

He  loved  the  fantastic  tempo  of  New 
York.  He  became  infected  with  the 
fever  to  get  places  quickly,  the  hurry- 
hurry-hurry  of  the  restaurants  at  lunch- 
time  and  the  subways  in  rush  hours.  He 
appreciated  the  easy  friendliness  of  the 
newsboys  and  cab  drivers  and  traffic 
cops  when  he  asked  directions.  He  let 
New  York  take  him  into  its  arms  and 
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whirl  him  away  in  the  mad  steps  of  thei 
dance  that  only  Manhattan  can  accom- 
plish. 

He  got  his  job  all  right.  Don  took 
him  around  to  a  number  of  places, 
but  in  the  end  Kenny  found  a  spot  foi 
himself  at  NBC.  It  wasn't  much,  but  ht| 
liked  the  idea  of  being  around  the  radii 
studios,  and  he  knew  that  everythini 
he  learned  there  would  stand  him  ii 
good  stead  later.  It  wasn't  long  befor< 
he  became  a  familiar  figure  at  re 
hearsals.  He'd  pop  in  whenever  he  couli 
steal  five  minutes  from  his  work.  Com-] 
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everyone  liked  him.  Kenny's 
st  charm  was — and  still  is — his 
ice  of  things  and  people  as  they 
»body  is  proof  against  that  kind 
tude  for  long.  All  the  engineers 
ntrol  men  knew  him,  the  actors 
tresses  gave  him  friendly  grins 
fthey  saw  him  slip  into  the  studios, 
and  oven  the  directors  and  writers 
'°und   time   to    toss   him   a   nod   or   a 


wink    when    the    pressure    wasn't    too 
nerve-wracking. 

That  was  where  he  met  Sybil  Baker, 
of  course.  She  had  a  bit  part  in  a 
mystery  drama  one  night  and,  during 
rehearsals,  he  noticed  that  she  was  very 
nervous  and  didn't  talk  to  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  actors.  After  the  show  was 
over  Kenny  wandered  down  to  the 
NBC  drugstore  for  toast  and  coffee  be- 
fore going  home  to  the  little  furnished 
room  he  had  found  on  Forty-Ninth 
Street,  and  there  was  Sybil,  off  at  a 
corner  table  by  herself,  crying  quietly 


into  a  soggy  bit  of  lace  and  linen  while 
she  pretended  to  be  eating  a  sandwich 
and  reading  a  book. 

Kenny  sat  at  the  counter  and  chewed 
slowly  at  his  toast  while  he  wondered 
what  he  should  do.  He  had  the  usual 
innate  male  reluctance  to  face  a 
woman's  tears.  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  knew  who  she  was  and  he  felt  that 
after  all  she  was  in  radio  and  therefore 
to  a  certain  extent  a  concern  of  his. 
He  was  at  the  point  where  anyone 
with  even  a  remote  connection  with 
his  favorite    (Continued  on  page  69; 


A  song  as  pretty  as  the  girl  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  story  introduces  this  CBS  serial 

rosemary 


Lyrics  By 
PETER   THOMAS 


Words  By 
LEW  WHITE 
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ROSE-  MAR-Y, 


where'd  you    get    that     crop      of         curl 
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Copyright  1945,  by  Lew  White 


heard  Monday  through  Friday,  coast  to  coast 


Rosemary  is  the  story  of  a  girl 
whose  family  ties  are  deep  and 
strong,  whose  devotion  to  her 
mother  and  young  sister  makes 
it  easy  for  her  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  that  fall  to  her 
because  the  family  is  fatherless. 
She  is  a  vital,  intelligent,  and 
very  attractive  young  person — 
much  like  Betty  Winkler,  who 
is  heard  in  the  serial  each  day 
playing  the  story's  title  role. 
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be,    Dar-ling,     cant      you    see. 


that    my  heart    be -longs  to    ROSE -MAR     -    Y. 
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The   very  first   time 
Ginny  and  Hyatt  talked, 
proposed    marriage. 


The  Ginny  Simms 
show  is  heard 
Friday  at  7:30 
P.M..   EST.   CBS 


9f 


Of  course  it  didn't  seem   true — 


it    only   happens    to    a    rare 


and  fortunate  few.     But 


Ginny  and  Hyatt  Dehn  are  both 


Enthusiastically,  Ginny  offers  marriage  as  the 
perfect  problem-solver.    But  there's  an  "if  .  .  .' 


THE  very  first  time  Hyatt  Dehn  and 
I  talked — the  first  time  we  ever 
had  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  carry 
on  a  real  conversation — he  proposed 
to  me! 

Hyatt  and  I  had  been  casually  intro- 
duced several  times  before  at  various 
Hollywood  social  functions.  But,  like 
all  such  parties,  with  dozens  and  dozens 
of  people  milling  around,  no  one  really 
has  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  any- 
one well.  There  are  so  many  people 
to  say  "Hello"  to,  you  simply  don't 
have  time  to  relax  and  talk  to  one  per- 
son for  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

Of  course,  I  remembered  Hyatt  from 
our  casual  meetings  at  parties,  but  I 
didn't  become  really  interested  in  him 
until  I  received  an  invitation  to  an- 
other big  party — this  one  at  the  home 
of  Hyatt  Robert  Dehn  himself! 

The  invitation  was  for  dinner  and 
was  a  housewarming.  Hyatt  had  just 
completed  a  beautiful  new  hilltop 
bachelor  house  in  Beverly  Hills.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  slightly  better  acquainted, 
but  it  was  the  same  story — too  many 
people  around  to  talk!  Of  course,  I 
knew  that  Hyatt  was  the  young 
founder  of  the  Defense  Housing  Cor- 
poration. I  didn't  even  know  what  his 
favorite  books  were,  what  sports  he 
liked  best  or  what  was  his  favorite  dish. 

Hyatt   asked  me  for   a  date   on  the 


following  night,  and  I  quickly  accepted. 

We  had  the  date,  and  before  the  eve- 
ning was  over  Hyatt  proposed  to  me. 
We  had  found  out,  during  the  evening, 
that  though  his  career  as  an  architect 
and  builder  and  mine  as  a  singer  and 
actress  were  widely  separated,  we  had 
everything  in  common — interests,  am- 
bitions, hopes  and  plans. 

I  wore  a  dark  blue  taffeta  dinner 
dress  for  that  date.  Hyatt  liked  that 
dress  so  well  that,  scarcely  six  weeks 
later — on  July  28,  1945 — when  we  were 
married,  he  asked  me  to  wear  the  same 
dress. 

I  may  have  been  a  bit  foggy  on  my 
lines  on  the  set  the  next  day — but  did 
that  matter?  A  girl  accepting  a  mar- 
riage proposal  can't  be  expected  to  be 
down-to-earth  the  next   day. 

During  our  long  discussion  on  our 
first  date,  I  discovered  I  knew  a  lot 
about  Hyatt's  pet  projects — housing  for 
returning  veterans,  housing  for  factory 
workers,  housing  in  various  settlement 
projects — all  projects  in  which  Hyatt 
was  then  immersed.  And  despite  the 
fact  that  I'd  known  him  for  just  one 
evening,  I  knew  a  lot  about  Hyatt — 
including  that  I  loved  him. 

The  next  week  was  an  exciting  one 
for  both  of  us.  I  went  with  Hyatt  to 
look  at  his  housing  projects — the  at- 
tractive small  houses,  no  two  alike, 
each  with  a  wood-burning  fireplace   (a 


pet  notion  of  my  husband's — no  house 
is  a  home  without  an  open  fire).  And 
Hyatt  went  with  me  to  the  recording 
studio  and  watched  while  I  recorded 
"Till  the  End  of  Time,"  a  song  which 
will  always  seem  like  our  theme  song. 

We  were  already  talking  about  get- 
ting married. 

At  that  time,  September  seemed  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  was  to  be  busy 
at  the  Universal  Studios  in  "Shady 
Lady"  all  through  July  and  August,  but 
in  September  I  thought  I  would  be 
able  to  have  a  little  time  off.  Then,  just 
as  we  began  to  make  plans,  I  was  signed 
to  appear  in  "Night  and  Day,"  the  pic- 
ture presenting  the  life  of  the  famed 
song  writer,  Cole  Porter,  which  the 
Warner  Brothers  Studio  was  making. 
And  the  opening  of  my  new  CBS  radio 
show  was  set  to  start  late  in  September. 

Hyatt,  realizing  I  guess  that  this  sort 
of  thing  could  go  on  forever,  thought 
we  should  be  married  right  away,  pic- 
tures or  no  pictures,  radio  or  no  radio. 
Considering  the  fact  that  I  had  had 
only  three  weeks  off  during  the  last 
seven  years,  I  had  to  concede  that  he 
was  right.  So  we  set  the  wedding  for 
July  28. 

I  worked  until  six  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding — Hyatt  had  my  things  moved 
into  the  house  (no  longer  to  be  a 
"bachelor  house")  in  the  afternoon.  I 
scarcely  had    (Continued  on  page  89) 
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There  s  nothing 
like  an  egg  for 
versatility.  Use 
it  anywhere,  in 
any  meal,  from 
your  breakfast 
poached- on -toast 
to  your  elegant 
dinner    souffle. 


50 


EASTER  TIME,  when  gaily  colored 
eggs  are  number  one  on  your  chil- 
dren's hit  parade,  is  a  good  time 
to  think  about  the  importance  of  eggs 
in  everyday  good  eating  and  good 
health.  A  complete  protein,  as  meat  is, 
the  egg  is  also  rich  in  Vitamins  A,  B 
and  D  and  is  an  excellent  source  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  those  essen- 
tials for  sturdy  bones  and  teeth.  You 
probably  think  of  them  automatically 
when  planning  breakfast  or  a  fluffy  des- 
sert, but  to  make  sure  that  your  family 
is  getting  its  daily  quota  of  eggs,  try 
some  of  this  month's  recipes  for  other 
varieties  of  egg  dishes.  Learn  to  use 
eggs  not  as  filler-inners,  but  as  the 
basis  for  real,  main-course  dishes. 


By 

KATE   SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR 
FOOD    COUNSELOR 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  night 
Variety  Show,  heard 
on    CBS,    8:30    EST. 


Creamed  Egg  and  Mushroom 
Casserole 

4  cups  mushroom  caps 

4  tablespoons  butter 

4  tablespoons  flour 
2  cups  milk 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

V4  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
Vfe  teaspoon  pepper 
6      hard-cooked  eggs,  quartered 

Prepare  mushroom  caps.  Saute  in 
butter  until  tender.  Add  flour,  stir  until 
smooth.  Add  milk  gradually,  cooking 
until  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
seasonings  and  eggs.  Turn  into  greased 
casserole.  Top  with  biscuits.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350°F.)  20  or  25  min- 
utes, or  until  biscuits  are  done.  Serves 
8  to  10. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

2      cups  sifted  flour 

2     teaspoons  double-acting  baking  powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 

5  tablespoons  shortening 
%  cup  milk  (about) 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking 
powder  and  salt,  and  sift  again.  Cut  in 
shortening.  Add  milk  and  stir  until 
soft  dough  is  formed.  Turn  out  on 
lightly  floured  board  and  knead  30 
seconds.  Roll  %  inch  thick  and  cut  with 
floured  2-inch  cutter.   Bake  as  above. 


Grilled  Plate  with  Scrambled  Eggs 

3  tomatoes,  peeled 

4  eggs,  scrambled 

6  slices  toast,  buttered  and  cut  in  triangles 
6  rounds  toast,  buttered 
6  slices  bacon,  broiled 

Cut  tomatoes  in  half  crosswise.  Sprin- 
kle with  salt  and  pepper  and  place  in 
pan  under  hot  broiler  until  partially 
cooked.  Place  on  rounds  of  toast.  Pile 
scrambled  eggs  on  tomatoes  and  place 
slice  of  bacon  on  top.  Serve  on  platter; 
garnish  with  toast  triangles.  Serve  at 
once.  Serves  6.  Tomatoes  and  bacon 
may  be  pan-broiled  instead  of  oven- 
broiled,  if  desired. 

For  best  results  in  egg  recipes,  here 
are  some  tips  to  remember: 

Eggs  should  always  be  kept  in  the 
refrigerator. 

Separate  yolk  and  white  immediately 
after  taking  from  refrigerator. 

Remove  from  refrigerator  and  allow 
to  reach  room  temperature  before 
beating. 

To  prevent  broken  yolks  in  frying 
and  cracked  shells  in  eggs  cooked  in 
the  shell,  remove  from  refrigerator  and 
allow  to  reach  room  temperature  be- 
fore cooking. 

Cook  at  low  to  moderate  tempera- 
ture. 

Do  not  boil  eggs;  cook  them  in  water 
just  below  the  boiling  point. 
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SUNDAY 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


CBS:     The  Jubalaires 

ABC:     Earl  Wilde,  pianist 

CBS:     Bennett  Sisters 

MBS:    Young  People's  Church 

ABC:     White  Rabbit  Line 

CBS:     E.  Power  Biggs 

NBC:    Story  to  Order 

NBC:    NBC  String  Trio 

MBS:     Voice  of  Prophecy 

CSS:     New  Voices  in  Song 

CBS:     Church  of  the  Air 

ABC:     Message  of  Israel 

NBC:    Highlights  of  the  Bible 

MBS:    Radio  Bible  Class 

CBS:      Wings  Over  Jordan 

ABC:     Southernaires 

NBC:    Circle  Arrow  Show 

MBS:    Chaplin  Jim 

NBC:    Eternal  Light 

CBS:      Blue  Jacket  Choir 

ABC:     Hour  of  Faith 

CBS:     Invitation  to  Learning 

MBS:    Reviewing  Stand 

NBC:    Solitaire  Time,  Warde  Dono- 
van 

MBS:    Pilgrim  Hour 

CBS:     Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

NBC:    Robert  Merrill  Show 

MBS:    Lutheran  Hour 

ABC:     Stradivari  Orchestra 

CBS:     Church  of  the  Air 

NBC:    Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 

MBS:    American  Radio  Warblers 

NBC:    America  United 

ABC:     Orson  Welles 

MBS:    Ika  Chase 

CBS:     Problems  of  the  Peace 

ABC:    Sammy  Kaye's  Orchestra 

NBC:    Chicago  Round  Table 

MBS:    Sweetheart  Time 

ABC:    A  Present  From  Hollywood 

NBC:    Harvest  of  Stars 

MBS:    Pro  Arte  Quartet 

ABC:     Hollywood  Star  Time 

ABC:     Dorothy  Claire,  Songs 

NBC:    John  Charles  Thomas 

ABC:    National  Vespers 

MBS:    The  World  Tomorrow 

MBS:    Songs  Along  the  Trail 

CBS:     N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Symphony 

NBC:    Carmen  Cavallaro 

ABC:    Galen  Drake 

NBC:    One  Man's  Family 

MBS:    Vera  Holly,  Song* 

ABC:    Johnny  Thompson  and  llena 
Woods 
I  NBC:    The  National  Hour 
I  ABC:     Darts  for  Dough 

MBS:    Murder  Is  My  Hobby 

>  CBS:     The  Electric  Hour 
NBC:    Deems  Taylor-Raymond  Paige 

Orchestra 

>  ABC:     Piano  Playhouse 
MBS:    True  Detective  Mysteries 
NBC:    NBC  Symphony 

I  CBS:  The  Family  Hour 
I  ABC:    Jones  &  I,  drama 

MBS:    The  Shadow 

MBS:  Quick  as  a  Flash 
I  CBS:     Gene  Autry 

*  ABC:     David  Harding,  Counterspy 
CBS:     William  L.  Shirer 

I  CBS:     Onie  and  Harriet 

ABC:     Radio  Hall  of  Fame 

MBS:    Those  Websters 

NBC:    Catholic  Hour 

NBC:    The  Great  Gildersleeve 

ABC:     Phil  Davis 

MBS:  Operatic  Review 
I  NBC:    Jack  Benny 

*  CBS:     The  Thin  Man 
I  MBS:    Adventures  in  Rhythm 
i  ABC:     Quiz  Kids 
I  NBC:    Fitch  Bandwagon 
'  CBS:     Blondie 

1  NBC:  Charlie   McCarthy  and   Edgar 
Bergen 

MBS:  Mediation  Board 

1  ABC:  Ford  Hour 

1  CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

NBC:  Fred  Allen 

MBS:  Don't  Be  a  Sucker 

I  CBS:  Ned  Calmer 

*  CBS:  Request  Performance 
I  MBS:  Exploring  the  Unknown 
I  ABC:  Walter  Winchell 
I  NBC:  Manhattan  Merry  Go-Round 

ABC:  Louella  Parsons'  Show 

I  CBS:  Texaco    Star    Theater    James 

Melton 

ABC:  Former  Mayor  LaGuardia 

MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 

NBC:  American  Album  of  Familiar 

Music 

ABC:  Jimmie  Fidler 

MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 

ABC:  Theater  Guild  Series 

NBC:  Hour  of  Charm 

MBS:  Freedom  of  Opportunity 

NBC:  Meet  Me  at  Parky'. 

CBS:  We  the  People 

MBS:  Sunday  Night  Show 

CBS:  Bill  Costello 

NBC:  Pacific  Story 


ATCHISON.    TOPEKA    &     SANTA    FE 

Johnny  Mercer  didn't  come  to  New  York 
recently  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  but  whatever  he  rode  must  have  been 
going  pretty  fast  because  Johnny  picked  up 
some  early  speed  that  has  sent  him  shooting 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  entertainment  world, 
his  most  immediate  big  splurge  being  on 
Your  Hit  Parade  with  Joan  Edwards  (Sat- 
urdays, CBS,  9:00  p.m.  EST). 

It  was  always  in  Johnny's  mind  to  be  in 
the  theater,  but  he  was  a  wise  young  man 
and  kept  that  to  himself  until  it  would  do 
him  some  good.  As  a  result,  he  submitted 
quietly  to  a  formal  education  at  the  Wood- 
bury Forest  School  in  Virginia. 

His  first  acting  was  with  an  amateur 
group,  the  Savannah  Players.  In  1929,  he 
landed  a  small  part  with  the  New  York 
Theatre  Guild  in  its  production  of  "The 
Hero." 

His  first  song  to  capture  the  public's  fancy 
was  "Out  of  Breath,  Scared  to  Death  of 
You,"  which  he  wrote  for  the  "Garrick  Gaie- 
ties," in  collaboration  with  Everet  Miller, 
who  wrote  the  music.  Johnny  has  very  fond 
memories,  indeed,  of  the  "Garrick  Gaieties." 
His  first  song  hit  appeared  in  that  show. 
More  important,  in  its  cast  was  a  pretty 
young  lady  named  Elizabeth  Meehan,  who 
later  became  Mrs.  Mercer.  They  have  a 
six-year-old  daughter,  Amanda,  who  is,  of 
course,  the  inspiration  for  Mercer's  hit  song, 
"Mandy  is  Two,"  which  came  out  four  years 
ago. 

Johnny  is  an  accomplished  cook  and  a 
rather  fair  golfer.  He  admits  Bing  Crosby 
is  a  much  better  player.  Still,  Crosby  is 
his  favorite  opponent  on  the  links. 

The  list  of  Mercer  lyrics  up  to  "Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,"  is  a  long  one.  Some 
of  the  better  known  are  "Lazy  Bones," 
and  "Goodie,  Goodie"  and  "I'm  An  Old 
Cowhand  From  the  Rio  Grande." 

Johnny's  career  has  been  varied.  He  did 
a  number  of  singing  stints  with  various 
bands,  among  them  Paul  Whiteman's  or- 
chestra. While  on  that  job,  he  wrote  "Par- 
don My  Southern  Accent"  and  "Here  Come 
The  British."  He  wrote  the  lyrics  for  the 
movie  musical  "Old  Man  Rhythm"  and 
some  of  his  other  movie  songs  are  "Ready, 
Willing  and  Able"  and  "Hollywood  Hotel." 
While  in  New  York,  this  last  time,  he  com- 
bined his  chores  on  the  Hit  Parade  show 
with  work  on  writing  a  new  musical  "St. 
Louis  Woman,"  which  is  set  for  a  Broad- 
way opening  sometime  this  coming  summer. 

Being  very  practical  about  his  career — 
knowing  how  it  will  never  really  let  him 
settle  down  in  any  one  place — and  being 
only  too  well  aware  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem, Johnny  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  main- 
tain two  homes,  a  house  in  Hollywood  and 
an  apartment  in  New  York,  off  Central 
Park. 
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8:00    9:00  ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

8:00    9:00  NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

8:15    9:15  CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

9:15  MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

9:00  10:00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

9:00  10:00  ABC:  My  True  Story 

10:00  NBC:  Lone  Journey 

10:00  MBS:  Once  Over  Lightly 

10:15  NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

9:15  10:15  CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

10:15  MBS:  Faith  In  Our  Time 

9:30  10:30  CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

10:30  ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

10:30  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

10:30  MBS:  Married  For  Life 

9:45  10:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:45  NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

10:10  11:00  ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

10:00  11:00  NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

11:15  MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

10:30  11:30  CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

10:30  11:30  ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

11:30  NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

11:30  MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

10:45  11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

10:45  11:45  ABC:  Ted  Malone 

11:45  MBS:  Victor  H.  Lindlahr 

45  11:45  NBC:  David  Harum 

12:00  ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

11:00  12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

11:15  12:15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

12:15  MBS:  Morton  Downey 

11:30  12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

11:30  12:30  ABC:  Club  Matinee 

11:45  12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

11:45  12:45  NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

12:00    1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

1:15  MBS:  Luncheon  With  Lopez 

11:15    1:15  CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

12:15    1:15  ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

12:30    1:30  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

12:45    1:45  ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

1:45  MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

12:45    1:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

1:00    2:00  NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

1:00    2:00  CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

1:15    2:15  ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

1:15    2:15  NBC:  Today's  Children 

1:15    2:15  CBS:  Perry  Mason 

2:15  MBS:  Smile  Town 

1:30    2:30  NBC:  Woman  in  White 

1:30    2:30  CBS:  Rosemary 

1:30    2:30  ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

2:30  MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

1:45    2:45  CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

2:45  NBC:  Masquerade 

2:00    3:00  ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

2:00    3:00  NBC:  Woman  of  America 

3:00  MBS:  True  Confessions 

2:15    3:15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

3:15  MBS:  Judy  Lang.  Songs 

2:30    3:30  ABC:  Ladles  Be  Seated 

2:30    3:30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:30  MBS:  Remember? 

2:45    3:45  NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

2:45    3:45  CBS:  Sing  Along 

4:00  ABC:  Jack  Berth 

3:00    4:00  CBS:  House  Party 

4:00  MBS:  Erskine  Johnson's  Hollywood 

3:00    4:00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  ABC:  The  Fltzgeralds 

3:15    4:15  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

4:15  MBS:  Johnson  Family 

4:30  CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  Songs 

4:30  ABC:  Time  for  Women 

3:30    4:30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:30  MBS:  Mutual'*  Melody  Hour 

4:45  ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

3:45    4:45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

4:00    5:00  CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

4:00    5:00  ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

4:00    5:00  NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:00  MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  How* 

4:15    5:15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

4:15    5:15  ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

4:15    5:15  MBS:  Superman 

5:30  MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

5:30    5:30  ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

4:30    5:30  NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

5:30  CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

4:45    5:45  NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

4:45    5:45  ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

4:45    5:45  CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45  MBS:  Tom  Mix 

5:10    6:10  CBS:  Bill  Costello 

5:15    6:15  NBC:  Sketches  in  Melodies 

5:15    6:15  CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll  Sings 

5:30    6:30  CBS:  Eileen  Farrell 

6:45  ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

6:00    7:00  NBC:  Chesterfield  Club 

8:00    7:00  CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

9:30     7:30  CBS:  Bob  Hawk  Show 

6:30    7:30  ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

7:00    8:00  NBC:  Cavalcade  of  America 

7:00     8:00  CBS:  Vox  Pop 

7:00     8:00  ABC:  Lum  &  Abner 

8:00  MBS:  Bulldog  Drummond 

8:15  ABC:  Hedda  Hopper 

8:30  ABC:  Fat  Man  Detective  Series 

7:30    8:30  CBS:  Joan  Davis 

7:30     8:30  NBC:  Voice  of  Firestone 

7:30     8:30  MBS:  Sherlock  Holmes 

9:00  ABC:  I  Deal  in  Crime 

8:00    9:00  CBS:  Lux  Radio  Theater 

8:00    9:00  NBC:  The  Telephone  Hour 

9:15  MBS:  Real  Stories 

8:30    9:30  NBC:  Information  Please 

9:30  MBS:  Spotlight  Bands 

9:30  ABC:  Paul  Whiteman's  Orchestra 

10:00  ABC:  Bill  Thompson  Show 

9:00  10:00  CBS:  Screen  Guild  Players 

9:00  10:00  NBC:  Contented  Program 

10:00  MBS:  Your  Land  and  Mine 

10:15  MBS:  Jon  Gart  Trio 

9:30  10:30  CBS:  Crime  Photographer 

9:30  10:30  NBC:  Dr.  I.  Q. 

10:30  ABC:  Swinging  on  the  Golden  Gat* 

10:30  MBS:  D*tect-a-Tune 
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ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

MBS:  Alan  Scott 

NBC:  Lone  Journey 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  Faith  in  Our  Time 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  Tic  Toe  Time 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

MBS:  Victor  H.  Lindlahr 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

NBC:  Sketches  in  Melody 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

CBS:  Margaret  Macdonald 

MBS:  Smile  Time 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy,  News 

CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

MBS:  Smile  Time 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Masquerade 

CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

MBS:  True  Confessions 

CBS:  Michael  Scott 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

MBS:  Remember 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

MBS:  Erskine  Johnson's  Hollywood 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

MBS:  The  Johnson  Family 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

ABC:  Tune  for  Women 

CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

MBS:  Mutual  Melody  Hour 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

ABC:  Cal  Tlnney 

BS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

MBS:  Korn  Kobblers 

BS:  American  Melody  Hour 

NBC:  Barry  Fitzgerald 

BS:  Big  Town 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

NBC:  Johnny    Desmond.     Margaret 

Whiting,  Herb  Shrlner 

MBS:  Leave  It  To  Mike 

ABC:  Dark  Venture 

NBC:  A  Date  With  Judy 

CBS:  Theatre  of  Romance 

MBS:  Adventures  of  the  Falcon 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

ABC:  Guy  Lombardo 

CBS:  Inner  Sanctum 

NBC:  Amos  &  Andy 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

CBS:  This  Is  My  Best 

ABC:  Doctor  Talks  It  Over 

NBC:  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 

MBS:  American  Forum  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Concert  Time 

NBC:  Bop  Hope 

CBS'  Congress  Speaks 

MBS:  Better  Half 

NBC:  Red  Skelton's  Scrapbook 

CBS:  Janette  Davis 

CBS  Crime  Photographer 


MINNIE     IS    SMALL.     BUT    OH,     MY 

You  have  to  watch  her  broadcasting  to 
believe  that  the  heavy  accent  and  the  per- 
fectly wonderful  characterization  known 
nationally  as  "Mrs.  Nussbaum,"  on  the  Fred 
Allen  Show  (Sundays,  NBC,  8:30  EST) 
comes  from  her.  Minerva  Pious  is  small — 
only  five  feet  tall  and  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds — and  dainty  and  reserved. 

Minerva  Pious  comes  by  her  grand  store 
of  accents,  in  a  way,  naturally.  She  was 
born  in  Russia,  near  Odessa.  Her  family 
emigrated  to  this  country  when  Minerva 
was  two,  but  in  the  course  of  her  life  she 
has  had  many  opportunities  to  hear  real 
foreign  accents  and  to  absorb  them.  Most 
of  her  childhood  was  spent  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  where  her  father  soon  worked  out 
a  wholesale  candy  business. 

Nobody,  least  of  all  Minerva,  thought  of 
the  theater,  or  radio — which  was  unheard 
of  then — as  a  future  career  for  her.  There 
had  never  been  any  actors  in  the  family.  But 
Minerva's  infallible  ear  for  the  way  people 
really  speak,  especially  people  who  don't 
follow  all  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  de- 
mands of  good  diction,  showed  itself  at  a 
very  early  age.  Even  as  a  little  girl,  she 
liked  to  mimic  people,  and  the  people  who 
heard  her  went  into  stitches.  It  was  all  for 
fun,  though.  Minerva  never  even  thought 
of  making  anything  of  this. 

A  few  years  of  secretarial  experience  in 
Bridgeport  and  she  decided  to  try  her 
wings  a  bit.  She  came  to  New  York,  first 
making  sure  she  had  a  job — as  a  secretary 
at  King  Features.  After  awhile  there,  she 
shifted  over  to  the  promotion  department, 
the  main  promotion  being  her  own,  because 
she  became  a  writer. 

Having  discovered  this  talent  for  string- 
ing words  together  so  they  made  good 
sense — and  paid  off — Minerva  changed  jobs 
again,  this  time  getting  herself  a  position 
as  a  writer  of  trailer  copy  for  Loew's  Thea- 
ters' pictures. 

Then,  somehow,  she  found  herself  talked 
into  reviving  an  old  talent.  Minerva  had 
taken  piano  lessons  as  a  child.  Suddenly, 
those  lessons  were  put  to  good  use.  They 
served  to  introduce  Minerva  to  her  first 
radio  audience,  playing  as  an  accompanist 
to  Harry  Tugend. 

Of  course,  all  these  years,  wherever  she 
went,  Minerva  couldn't  resist  mimicking 
people.  Harry  Tugend  heard  her  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  he  get  his  good 
friend,  Fred  Allen,  to  listen  to  her,  too.  That 
was  in  1932.  In  January  1933,  Minerva 
made  her  debut  on  the  Fred  Allen  program 
— and  she's  been  there  ever  since,  one  of  the 
most  famous  stooges  that  program  has  ever 
discovered. 

But  Minerva  is  more  than  a  stooge.  Nor- 
man Corwin  thinks  she's  one  of  the  finest 
actresses  he  ever  knew — as  well  as  one  of 
the  finest  people.  Corwin  even  wrote  one 
of  his  best  scripts  expressly  for  her  to  per- 
form the  lead  in,  a  part,  incidentally,  which 
didn't  call  on  her  to  use  any  accent,  at  all, 
but  a  strictly  fine  American  one. 
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WEDNESDAY 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


00  ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

00  NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

10  CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

15  MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

00  NBC:  Lone  Journey 

30  NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

00  ABC:  My  True  Story 

15  NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

15  MBS:  Faith  in  Our  Time 

15  CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

30  CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

30  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

30  NBC:  Tic  Toe  Time 

45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

45  ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

45  NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

45  MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

00  ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

00  NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

15  MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

30  CBS:  A  Woman's  Life 

30  ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

MBS:  Victor  H.  Lindlahr 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

MBS:  Luncheon  With  Lopez 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

MBS:  Smile  Time 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Masquerade 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

MBS:  True  Confessions 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Sing  Along  Club 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

MBS:  Remember? 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  House  Party 

MBS:  Erskine  Johnson  in  Hollywood 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

ABC:  Beautiful  Music 

MBS:  The  Johnson  Family 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

MBS:  This  Is  Your  Country 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  The  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Bill  Costello 

CBS:  Jimmy  Carroll,  songs 

NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

CBS:  Eileen  Farrell 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

ABC:  Headline  Edition 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

MBS:  The  Korn  Kobblers 

CBS:  Adventures  of  Ellery  Queen 

ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS:  Jack  Carson  Show 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

MBS:  What's    the    Name    of    That 

Song? 

NBC:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

MBS:  Fresh  Up  Show 

ABC:  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club 

NBC:  Hlldegarde 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

CBS:  Frank  Sinatra  Show 

NBC:  Eddie  Cantor 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

CBS:  Bob  Crosby  Show 

ABC:  So  You  Want  to  Lead  a  Band? 

MBS:  Spotlight  Bands 

NBC:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

ABC:  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

CBS:  Great  Moments  in  Music 

NBC:  Kay  Kyser 

ABC:  Ralph  Morgan's  Music 

MBS:  Radio  Auction  Show 

CBS:  Andrews  Sisters 

MBS:  Ralph  Slater 

ABC:  Betty  and  Buddy 
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8:30 

8:30 

8:30 
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9:00 

9:00 

9:15 

9:30 

9:30 

9:30 

9:30 

9:55 

10:00 
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10:00 

10:00 

10:30 

10:30 

10:30 


ARTA  FOLWELL 

TO  WED  STEPHEN  T.  EARLY,  JR. 

EX-INFANTRY  OFFICER 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Philip  Folwell  of 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Arta  Parvin 
Folwell,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Tyree  Early,  Jr., 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Infantry. 


She's  like  "a  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain,"  with  an  adorable  jeunefille  look! 


MERCY  STEEL— Arta  helps  sort  and  clean  sur- 
gical instruments  to  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Since 
1940  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Relief  Committee 
has  been  sending  supplies  throughout  the  free 
world.  Volunteer  workers,  like  Arta,  help  collect, 
sort,  and  clean  them  before  they  are  sent. 


SHES 


IT  WAS  AT  A  PARTY  in  Atlanta  that 
Arta  and  Stephen  met,  and  it's  easy 
to  see  why  she  danced  into  his  heart. 

Her  hair  is  silk-spun,  her  eyes  warm, 
friendly  brown,  her  complexion  pink- 
and-white  and  baby  soft.  "I  use  lots  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  on  my  face  right 
along,"  she  says.  "It  makes  my  skin  feel 
really  super.'1'' 

Yes — she's  another  engaged  girl  with 
a  charming  soft-smooth  Pond's  complex- 
ion! And  this  is  how  she  cares  for  it: 

Arta  smooths  snowy  Pond's  generously 
all  over  her  face  and  throat — and  pats 
well  to  soften  and  release  dirt  and  make- 
up. Then  tissues  off. 

She  rinses  with  a  second  creaming  of 
silky-soft  Pond's,  working  it  round  her 
face  with  little  circles  of  her  cream- 
covered  fingers.   Tissues   off  again.    "I 


SHES 


/SHE  USES 


*/ 


HER  RING— 

a  stunning 
diamond  in  a 
square  setting. 


like  to  cream  double  each  time — for  extra 
cleansing,  extra  softening,"  she  says. 

Pond's  your  face  twice  a  day — as  Arta 
does — every  morning  when  you  get  up, 
every  night  at  bedtime.  In-between  clean- 
ups, too !  It's  no  accident  so  many  more 
women  use  Pond's  than  any  other  face 
cream  at  any  price.  Get  a  big  luxury  jar 
of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today! 


A  FEW   OF   THE    JI.IXV   IHJSTO'S 
SOCIETY   BEAUTIES 
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"I'm  too 
busy  to 
bother 
with  men'9 


KEEP  FRESH:  After  your  bath 
dust  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  over 
your  body.  It  sweetens  your  skin, 
leaves  you  excitingly  fresh. 

FEEL  SMOOTH:  Pat  some  extra 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  over  chafable 
places  to  give  sensitive  skin  a  pearly 
smooth  sheath  of  protection. 

STAY  DAINTY:  Use  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc  often — for  coolness, 
comfort  and  because  it  imparts  to 
your  skin  the  fragrance  men  love. 


M* 
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THURSDAY 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lone  Journey 

MBS:  Once  Over  Lightly 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  Faith  in  Our  Time 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

MBS:  Tic  Toe  Time 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

CBS:  Cecil  Brown 

Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

CBS:  Bright  Horizon 

Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

MBS:  Victor  H.  Lindlahr 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday     * 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

MBS:  Judy  Lang 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

MBS:  Smile  Time 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

ABC:  Ethel  and  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

MBS:  Smile  Time 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Masquerade 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

MBS:  True  Confessions 

ABC:  Appointment  with  Life 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

ABC:  Ladies,  Be  Seated 

MBS:  Remember? 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

MBS:  Erskine  Johnson  in  Hollywood 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas      ■ 

MBS:  Johnson  Family 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

CBS:  Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

MBS:  Mutual  Melody  Hour 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

ABC:  Time  for  Women 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Encore  Appearance 

NBC:  Serenade  to  America 

NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

MBS:  Korn  Kobblers 

CBS:  Mr.  Keen 

ABC:  Professor  Quiz 

NBC:  Bob  Burns 

NBC:  Burns  and  Allen 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

CBS:  Suspense 

Ml:.  Elaine  Carrington  Playhouse 

CBS:  FBI  in  Peace  and  War 

ABC:  America's  Town  Meeting 

NBC:  Dinah  Shore's  Open  House 

MBS:  Rogue's  Gallery 

CBS:  Bill  Henry 

'lis  Andre  Kostelanetz 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC:  Kraft  Music  Hall 

NBS:  Real  Stories 

ABC:  Detect  and  Collect 

CBS:  Hobby  Lobby 

MBS:  Treasure  Hour  of  Song 

NBC:  Jack  Haley  with  Eve  Arden 

ABC:  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

CBS:  Island  Venture 

ABC:  Curtain  Time,  drama 

MBS:  You  Make  the  News 

NBC:  Abbott  and  Costello 

ABC1:  Here's  Morgan 

BS:  Powder  Box  Theater 

NBC:  Rudy  Vallee 

MBS:  Swing's  the  Thing 


BUSY.      BUSY.      BUSY 

Practically  any  time  you  tune  in  on  NBC, 
you're  likely  to  hear  the  very  special  voice 
and  diction  that  belongs  to  Ben  Grauer.  He 
announces  for  Mr.  District  Attorney,  In- 
formation Please,  Music  of  the  New  World, 
General  Motors  Symphony  of  the  Air  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  North.  Just  to  vary  his  rou- 
tine a  bit,  he  does  the  announcing  stint  on 
the  Walter  Winchell  show  over  ABC. 

Ben  Grauer  was  born  in  1908  in  a  re- 
motely situated  cottage  on  Staten  Island. 
Six  years  later,  the  Grauer  family  took  the 
ferry  to  Manhattan  and  settled  down  for 
good  in  the  Morningside  Heights  section. 
Ben  attended  Public  School  No.  10,  went 
to  high  school  at  Townsend  Harris  Hall  and 
on  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

His  professional  career  started  when  he 
was  eight,  at  one  of  those  Saturday  after- 
noon dancing  schools  where  a  movie  scout 
picked  several  of  the  kids  to  appear  in 
a  film  production.  Ben  was  among  those 
chosen  and  performed  so  well  that  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  being  an  actor — but 
regularly.  He  was  combining  a  theater  and 
movie  career  with  his  studies. 

He  created  the  original  movie  role  of 
Georgie  Bassett  in  "Penrod"  and  worked 
at  the  old  Fox  Studios  at  Fort  Lee  with 
such  famous  luminaries  of  the  silent  screen 
as  Carlisle  Blackwell,  Theda  Bara,  Pauline 
Frederick  and  Madge  Evans — who  was 
making  a  big  hit  those  days  as  a  long- 
curled  blonde  imp.  On  the  stage,  Grauer 
was  kept  pretty  busy  playing  children's 
parts   in   dozens   of  productions. 

All  this  time,  Ben  was  going  to  school, 
too.  At  City  College,  he  was  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  school  newspaper,  editor-in- 
chief  Qf  the  literary  magazine  and,  in  1930, 
he  won  the  Sandham  Prize  for  extempo- 
raneous speaking  over  a  field  of  200. 

It  was  in  October  of  that  same  year  that 
Ben  walked  into  the  NBC  studios  for  a 
dramatic  audition.  Two  hours  after  he 
walked  in,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  he 
walked  out  with  a  contract  in  his  hand — a 
contract  that  designated  his  future  status 
as  a  full  fledged  announcer. 

During  the  war  years,  Grauer  tacked  a 
large  number  of  working  hours  on  this  al- 
ready tough  schedule,  contributing  his  ser- 
vices to  Bond  Rallies  and  entertainments  for 
servicemen.  In  addition  to  his  radio  chores, 
for  the  last  three  years,  he's  done  the  nar- 
rating job  on  a  series  of  short  features 
screened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  to  date 
having  made  about  twelve  quickies,  de- 
signed to  educate  Americans  on  the  life 
and  times  of  our  neighbors  in  the  land  of 
the  Rhumbas. 

One  of  the  busiest  announcers  on  radio 
today,  Grauer  is  also  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile. He's  a  fine  m.  c.  and  can  bring  au- 
thority to  any  kind  of  broadcast,  probably 
because  he  always  likes  to  know  what  he's 
talking  about  and,  as  a  result,  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  kinds  of  subjects,  from 
politics  to  swing. 
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MBS: 

Remember? 

12:45 

2:45 

3:45 

NBC: 

Right  to  Happiness 

1:00 

4:00 

ABC: 

Jack  Berch 

1:00 

3:00 

4:00 

CBS: 

House  Party 

1:00 

3:00 

4:00 

NBC: 

Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

MBS: 

Johnson  Family 

4:15 

ABC: 

The  Fitzgeralds 

1:15 

3:15 

4:15 

NBC: 

Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

CBS: 

Gordon  MacRae,  songs 

3:00 

4:30 

NBC: 

Lorenzo  Jones 

4:30 

ABC: 

Time  for  Women 

4:30 

MBS: 

Mutual  Melody  Hour 

4:45 

4:45 

ABC: 

Hop  Harrigan 

1:45 

3:45 

4:45 

NBC: 

Young  Widder  Brown 

2:00 

4:00 

5:00 

CBS: 

American  School  of  the  Air 

5:00 

4:00 

5:00 

ABC: 

Terry  and  the  Pirates 

2:00 

4:00 

5:00 

NBC: 

When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:00 

MBS: 

Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

2:15 

4:15 

5:15 

NBC: 

Portia  Faces  Life 

5:15 

4:15 

5:15 

ABC: 

Dick  Tracy 

5:15 

MBS: 

Superman 

4:40 

5:30 

CBS: 

Cimarron  Tavern 

5:30 

MBS: 

Captain  Midnight 

5:30 

5:30 

5:30 

ABC: 

Jack  Armstrong 

2:30 

4:30 

5:30 

NBC: 

Just  Plain  Bill 

2:45 

4:45 

5:45 

NBC: 

Front  Page  Farrell 

5:45 

CBS: 

Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45 

ABC: 

Tennessee  Jed 

5:45 

MBS: 

Tom  Mix 

6:00 

ABC: 

Kiernan's  News  Corner 

3:30 

5:15 

6:15 

CBS: 

Jimmy  Carroll,  songs 

5:30 

6:30 

CBS: 

Eileen  Farrell 

6:40 

NBC: 

Clem  McCarthy 

1     10:00 

6:45 

ABC: 

Cal  Tinney 

'       3:45 

5:45 

6:45 

CBS: 

The  World  Today 

8:00 

10:00 

7:00 

CBS: 

Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

8:00 

6:00 

7:00 

NBC: 

Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

8:15 

6:15 

7:15 

CBS: 

Jack  Smith 

7:15 

MBS: 

Korn  Kobblers 

8:30 

6:30 

7:30 

CBS: 

Ginny  Simms  Show 

6:30 

7:30 

ABC: 

The  Lone  Ranger 

9:00 

7:00 

8:00 

CBS: 

The  Aldrich  Family 

7:00 

8:00 

NBC: 

Highways  in  Melody 
Paul  Lavalle 

8:00 

MBS: 

Human  Adventure 

8:00 

8:00 

ABC: 

Woody  Herman  Show 

8:30 

8:30 

ABC: 

This  Is  Your  FBI 

8:30 

7:30 

8:30 

NBC: 

Duffy's  Tavern 

9:30 

9:30 

8:30 

CBS: 

Kate  Smith  Sings 

8:30 

MBS: 

So  You  Think  You  Know 

Music 

5:55 

7:55 

8:55 

CBS: 

Bill  Henry 

9:00 

8:00 

9:00 

ABC: 

Alan  Young  Show 

6:00 

8:00 

9:00 

NBC: 

People  Are  Funny 

9:15 

MBS: 

Real  Stories 

1       6:30 

8:30 

9:30 

ABC: 

The  Sheriff 

6:30 

8:30 

9:30 

CBS: 

Durante  &  Moore 

6:30 

8:30 

9:30 

MBS: 

Spotlight  Bands 

6:30 

8:30 

9:30 

NBC: 

Waltz  Time 

6fSS 

8:55 

9:55 

ABC: 

Coronet  Front  Page  News 

i 

10:00 

MBS: 

Your  Land  and  Mine 

7:00 

9:00 

10:00 

NBC: 

Molle  Mystery  Theater 

7:00 

9:00 

10:00 

CBS: 

Danny  Kaye  Show 

10:15 

MBS: 

Jon  Gart  Show 

7:30 

9:30 

10:30 

CBS: 

Maisie 

Ah,  Spring!  When  birds  are  a-twitter  .  .  .  when 
the  sap  begins  to  run  again  (no  offense,  Junior)  .  .  . 
and  a  fellow  pops  out  of  his  cold  weather  covering 
like  a  butterfly  from  a  cocoon ! 

Now's  the  time  when  harried  mothers  are 
more  than  ever  grateful  for  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
With  clean  shirts  in  constant  demand,  it's  a 
real  relief  to  use  this  faster,  gentler  soap.  .  . 

There's  relief  from  endless  hours  in  the  laundry. 

Relief  from  ordinary  washing  wear  on  collars 
and  cuffs.  Not  to  mention  relief  from  wear 
and  tear  on  Mother's  disposition. 

Ah,  Spring!  Ah,  Youth! 
(and  from  the  ladies,  in  chorus') 
A-h-h-h,  Fels-Naptha! 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 

BANtSHE$XTATTLE-TALE  GRAY' 
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"No  woman  was  ever  loved  as  I  love  you,"  you  said.  "Keep  your  hands 
soft,  dearest."  I'm  so  glad  I  used  Jergens  Lotion.  .  .  .  Preferred  hand  care 
with  the  loveliest  women.  Hollywood  Stars  use  Jergens  Lotion,  7  to  1. 

Now  more  effective  than  ever.  Thanks  to  new  wartime  knowledge  of 
skin-care,  Jergens  scientists  now  make  Jergens  Lotion  even  finer.  "My  hands 
feel  even  smoother,  softer"  "Protects  longer"  women  said  after  testing. 


"Fun— making  a  home  together."  Her  hands  still  so  friendly-soft 
Those  2  ingredients  many  doctors  use  for  skin-softening  are  included  in  this 
postwar  Jergens  Lotion.  In  the  stores  today— same  bottle— still  10^     ^ 
to  $1.00  (plus  tax).  Never  sticky;  no  oiliness.  / 

For  the  Softest,  Adorable  Hands,  use 

:        JERGENS  LOTION  * 

Now  more  Effective  than  ever— thanks  to  Wartime  Research 
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11:30 
7:00 

9:15 

11:00 


8:05 


9:00 


9:30 
9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

10:30 

10:30 


11:15 


8:15 
8:15 


11:30 
9:00 
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2:00 
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3:30 


3:45 
3:45 
3:45 

4:00 

4:00 

7:30 
4:30 

8:00 
8:30 


8:30 
8:00 
5:55 

9:00 
6:00 
9:00 

6:30 

6:30 

6:45 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 


SATURDAY 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


11:00 
11:00 


11:15 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 


12:00 
12:00 
12:00 

12:30 

12:30 


1:00 


2:00 

4:40 

4:45 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 


5:45 
5:45 


6:30 
4:30 

7:00 
7:00 


7:30 
7:30 
7:55 

8:00 
8:00 


8:45 

9:00 
7:15 
9:30 
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CBS: 


CBS: 
ABC: 


CBS: 


NBC: 
CBS: 


CBS: 
NBC: 


NBC:  A  Miss  and  a  Male 

ABC:  Galen  Drake 

CBS:  Give  and  Take 

MBS:  Albert  Warner 

NBC:  Eileen  Barton  Show 

MBS:  Southern  Harmonizers 

ABC:  Club  Time 

MBS:  Smiling  Ed  McConnell 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC:  Adventures  of  Archie  Andrews 

ABC:  Teen  Town 

MBS:  Southern  Harmonizers 


Phil  Cook 

Richard  Leibert,  Organist 

Missus  Goes  A-Shopping 
Musical  Novelty  Group 

Margaret  Arien 

Wake  Up  and  Smile 

Home  Is  What  You  Make  It 
The  Garden  Gate 

Country  Journal 
Fashions  in  Melody 


ABC: 
NBC: 


Harry  Kogen's  Orchestra 
Teentimers  Club 


S:     Let's  Pretend 
ABS:     Bible  Message 


MBS: 
ABC: 


Land  of  the  Lost 
Betty  Moore 


ABC:     Note  From  a  Diary 


CBS: 
ABC: 
MBS: 


Theater  of  Today 
Piano  Playhouse 
House  of  Mystery 


NBC:  Consumer  Time 

CBS:  Stars  Over  Hollywood 

ABC:  American  Farmer 

NBC:  Atlantic  Spotlight 

NBC:  National  Farm  &  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Grand  Central  Station 

ABC:  Symphonies  for  Youth 

MBS:  Opry  House  Matinee 

CBS:  County  Fair 

MBS:  Opry  House  Matinee 

NBC:  The  Veteran's  Aid 

NBC:  Edward  Tomlinson 

NBC:  Your  Host  is  Buffalo 

MBS:  Don  McGrove's  Orchestra 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 

NBC:  Stories  by  Olmsted 

MBS:  Sinfonietta 

NBC:  Orchestras  of  the  Nation 

NBC:  Doctors  at  Home 

NBC:  First  Piano  Quartet 

ABC:  Tea  and  Crumpets 

CBS:  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

NBC:  Music  of  the  Moment 

MBS:  Sports  Parade 

NBC:  John  W.  Vandercook 

ABC:  Charles  Jordan 

NBC:  Tin  Pan  Alley  of  the  Air 

MBS:  Cleveland  Symphony 

CBS:  Quincy  Howe 

CBS:  People's  Platform 


ABC: 
MBS: 

ABC: 
CBS: 
NBC: 

NBC: 

MBS: 
ABC: 


ABC: 
NBC: 
CBS: 

MBS: 

CBS: 
MBS: 
NBC: 
ABC: 

ABC: 

ABC: 
CBS: 
MBS: 
NBC: 

CBS: 

MBS: 
CBS: 
NBC: 
ABC: 
NBC: 
MBS: 
ABC: 


MBS: 
NBC: 


NBC: 
ABC: 


Hank  D'Amice  Orchestra 
Hawaii  Calls 

Labor.  U.  S.  A. 
The  World  Today 
Religion  in  the  News 

Our  Foreign  Policy 

Hawaii  Calls 

It's  Your  Business 

Correspondents  Abroad 

Green  Hornet 
Jimmy  Edmundson 
The  First  Nighter 

I  Was  a  Convict 

The  Dick  Haymes  Show 
20  Questions 
Life  of  Riley 
Dick  Tracy 

Here's  Morgan 

Famous  Jury  Trials 
Mayor  of  the  Town 
Harry  Savoy  Show 
Truth  or  Consequences 

Ned  Calmer 

Leave  It  to  the  Girls 
Your  Hit  Parade 
National  Barn  Dance 
Gang  Busters 

Can  You  Top  This? 
Break  the  Bank 
Boston  Symphony 

Saturday  Night  Serenade 

Theater  of  the  Air 
Judy  Canova 

Celebrity  Club 

Grand  Ole  Opry 
Hayloft  Hoedown 


Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

a  solution  for  every  problem  it  presents. 

R  Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Andrus 
1649  16th  Street 
Wyandotte,  Michigan 
ar  Chichi: 

I  never  thought  that  I  ever  could  be 
happy  and  Life  could  be  beautiful  as 
I  was  married  very  young  and  first  of 
all  my  husband  did  not  make  big  wages. 
But  we  had  eight  children,  six  girls,  two 
boys.  I  had  twin  girls  and  when  they 
were  18  months  old  my  husband  had 
to  go  to  a  hospital  in  Cresson,  Pa.  for 
three  months  for  his  health  and  then 
there  was  a  depression  and  I  went  out 
to  work  and  during  the  depression  we 
had  the  1936  flood.  We  lost  everything 
we  had  as  we  live  25  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh. But  I  worked  for  this  one  family 
16  years  so  today  I  have  my  family  all 
married;  one  daughter  in  Spars.  My 
husband  has  a  steady  job  and  then  last 
June  we  were  in  New  York  for  10  days 
and  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  life  can 
be  beautiful  that  we  want  to  come  back 
this  next  June  or  July  as  I  love  Broad- 
way. 

I  am  now  64  years  old  and  there 
are  so  many  things  I  would  like  to  do 
to  make  other  people  happy  as  I  don't 
have  to  go  out  to  work  anymore.  But 
I  still  think  life  would  be  beautiful  if 
I  could  cook  for  some  one. 
Thanks, 

Mrs.  George  Masters 
West  Bridgewater 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

P.S.  I  have  had  wonderful  family; 
my  girls  never  cause  me  a  minute's 
worry  and  all  have  nice  homes.  My  hus- 
band works  on  one  of  the  big  railroad 
lines  and  we  get  our  passes  in  to 
N.  Y.  So  after  waiting  64  years  life  can 
be  beautiful  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  faith 
and  prayers. 

Dear  Chichi: 

I'm  not  very  good  at  putting  down  on 
paper  what  I  feel. 

I  don't  think  I  can  win  the  contest 
but  what  I'm  writing  you  is  a  true 
story. 

You  see  I  have  been  married  three 
years  and  two  weeks  after  my  little  girl 
was  born  my  house  burned  down.  We 
lost  every  thing  we  had  to  our  name. 

Well,  one  year  and  a  half  passed  and 
then  one  night  in  October  while  I  had 
gone  to  the  store  my  little  girl  got  out 
of  the  house  and  got  run  over  by  a  car. 

When  I  went  home  and  found  out 
she  was  gone  you  can  guess  how  I  felt. 
And  then  we  found  out  that  she  had 
gotten  hit.  We  did  not  know  for  two 
days  if  she  would  live  or  die.  Well  she 
is  not  all  well  yet  but  some  day  maybe 
she  will  be.  But  I'm  glad  to  know  she 
is  alive.  We  don't  have  very  much  but 
we  have  our  children  and  we  thank  God 
for  them  and  our  health.  This  is  my 
experience,  I  don't  know  if  it  is  what 
you  want  but  here  it  is. 

Thank  you,  Chichi, 
Fern  Reedy. 


P.S.   Say  hello 
Beautiful  cast. 


to   all  Life   Can  Be 


Fern. 

February  15,  1946 
Independence,  La. 
i  Dear  Chichi: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  write  you  the 
story  of  my  life.   I  feel  that  you,  of  all 


"-•■.._ 
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oty  Treatment  {  ^^ 
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-  skin- 


Here's  the  way  to  take  this  thrilling  1-Cream  Beauty  Treatment 

Devote  a  few  quick  minutes  every  day  to  smooth-skin 
treatments  with  new  Jergens  Face  Cream.  Simply  use 
this  versatile  cream  as  though  it  were  4  creams: 

1.  for  Make-up  Removal;  strict  Cleansing 

2.  for  Softening 

3.  for  a  charming  Foundation 

Helps  Erase  Those  4.  as  a  Night  Cream— doesn't  tolerate  dry  skin ; 

"Worry  Lines"  helps  against  dry-skin  lines 

Nice  to  know :  Jergen"  Yace  Cream  is  made  by  the  skin  scientists  who 
make  Jergens  Lotion.  Be  delighted— like  girls  everywhere— with  the 
easy  skin  care  of  Jergens  Face  Cream.  10<j:  to  $1.25  (plus  tax).  Give 
this  new  1-Cream  Treatment  an  honest  10-day  trial. 


JERGENS 
FACE  CREAM 


Does  the  work  of -Screams  for  Smooth,  Kissable  Skin 
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If  you  could 
cbuwt  the  users 

■■    it    ■ 

of  Tampax 


*t*Jk~»"  ~» 


IF  you  could  count  the  millions  of  users 
'  of  Tampax,  you  would  find  them  living 
in  country  houses,  city  apartments,  even 
tents.  You  would  find  them  on  trains, 
boats,  planes  and  islands — in  both  hemi- 
spheres, six  continents,  seventy-five  coun- 
tries, and  speaking  dozens  of  languages. 
The  sun  never  sets  on  them. 

i  Those  who  have  followed  the  history 
of  Tampax  are  astounded  by  the  number 
of  women  already  using  this  monthly 
sanitary  method,  because  the  change 
from  external  protection  to  internal  pro- 
tection seems  so  decidedly  revolutionary 
.  .  .Just  imagine  discarding  the  harness 
of  belts,  pins  and  external  pads  by  the 
one  swift  decision  to  use  Tampax!  .  .  . 
No  odor,  no  chafing,  easy  disposal.  In 
place  you  cannot  feel  it  and  you  need  not 
remove  it  for  shower  or  tub. 

Perfected  by  a  doctor,  Tampax  is  made 
of  pure  surgical  cotton,  compressed  in 
dainty  one-time-use  applicator.  .  .  .  Sold 
in  3  "absorbencies"  at  drug  stores,  no- 
tion counters.  Month's  supply  slips  into 
your  purse.  The  economy  box 
contains  enough  for  4  months' 
average  needs.  Tampax  Incor- 
porated, Palmer,  Mass. 


NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


3  absorbencies  < 


REGULAR 

SUPER 

JUNIOR 


Accepted  for  Advertising 

by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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people  will  understand  and  appreciate 
it  most. 

I  am  a  widow  of  the  late  W.  A.  Hough- 
ton, Attorney  and  Notary  and  "Honest 
Lawyer."  He  died  in  April  1939  after 
an  extended  illness,  leaving  me  five 
children,  two  married,  and  three  to  be 
cared  for  and  educated.  I,  too,  was  in 
poor  health,  and  my  story  will  center 
around  these  facts. 

After  my  debts  were  paid  I  found 
I  had  no  money,  no  income,  no  vocation 
and  no  health.  I  had  a  little  girl  six 
and  a  son  twelve  years  respectively.  I 
had  a  son  twenty  years  old  in  college. 
He  quit  school  and  went  to  work  for  a 
small  salary,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  food  and  clothes,  and  that  the 
younger  ones  might  go  to  public 
schools. 

When  war  was  declared  I  felt  that 
my  son  wanted  to  enlist;  he  knew  I 
wasn't  well  and  didn't  know  just  what 
this  would  do  to  me,  so  he  didn't  enlist 
for  almost  one  year.  Finally  in  April 
1942,  he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Forces.  He 
had  a  year's  training  in  the  States  and 
in  May  1943  was  sent  to  Europe,  about 
the  first  of  American  Air  Forces  to 
arrive  there.  He  made  five  missions 
and  was  shot  down  over  occupied 
France  on  June  26th,  1943.  I  received 
cablegram  about  ten  days  later  that  he 
was  "Missing  in  Action." 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  what  this 
did  to  me  as  I  was  suffering  with  "Hy- 
pertension." Five  doctors  told  me  I 
could  not  live,  some  said  five  years, 
some  two,  and  one  told  me  I  would  not 
be  alive  "One  year  from  now."  But 
I  had  a  will  to  live  and  no  fear.  I  went 
to  a  younger  doctor,  about  forty  years 
old,  who  had  recently  been  discharged 
from  the  Army  on  account  of  heart  ail- 
ment similar  to  mine.  He  examined 
me,  looked  at  me,  long  and  hard,  and 
said,  I  quote,  "Do  you  know  how  to 
pray?   No  human  being  can  help  you." 

I  knew  a  place  I  could  go  and  ask 
for  prayer  and  pray  with  them  at  a 
certain  time  each  day.  After  about  ten 
days  I  heard  through  a  friend  that  my 
son  was  not  dead  but  was  coming  out 
through  the  Underground.  This  re- 
lieved my  mind  some  and  in  about  ten 
days  I  had  a  cablegram  from  my  son, 
I  quote,  "Am  at  base — safe  and  well — 
keep  the  home  fires  burning." 

I  began  getting  better  right  away.  My 
son  came  home,  stayed  in  the  States 
one  year  and  asked  to  go  back,  made  35 
more  missions,  returned  to  the  States  in 
May  1945,  was  honorably  discharged 
and  is  at  home  going  to  school  on  the 
GI  bill  of  rights.  My  second  son,  18 
years,  will  be  home  from  Japan  in 
March.  He  too,  will  go  to  school  when 
discharged.  My  young  daughter  is  in 
seventh  grade  now  and  all  is  well. 

I  have  my  health,  my  children,  and 
enough  to  make  me  comfortable  and 
life  worth  living.  My  last  remark,  "Oh 
Lord,  Teach  me  to  pray." 

An  ardent  admirer  of  your  program 
and  you, 

Birdie   Mae   Houghton 
Rt.   2   Box   150 
Independence,  La. 

Dear  Chichi: 

A  little  over  eleven  years  ago  I 
thought  life  and  the  world  couldn't  be 
any  blacker.  My  husband  was  only 
working  three  and  four  days  a  week, 
bringing  home  twelve  and  fourteen  dol- 
lars as  wages  each  week.  We  just 
barely  made  ends  meet.  We  had  three 
small  children,  and  the  youngest,  a  boy 
of  three  months,  suddenly  contracted  a 
cold. 

Having  no  money  for  medical  care 
I   did    the   best   I    could   to   make   him 


well.  One  afternoon  he  slept  (as  I 
thought)  for  six  hours.  After  that 
length  of  time  I  thought  I  should  wake 
him  as  he  surely  must  be  hungry.  But 
he  wasn't  sleeping,  he  was  unconscious. 
I  called  the  doctor,  not  caring  whether 
I  had  the  money  or  where  I  would  get 
it  to  pay  him.  He  diagnosed  it  as  lobar 
pneumonia.  For  nine  days  our  baby 
hovered  between  life  and  death. 

Having  no  funds  to  send  him  to  a 
hospital  we  blocked  off  our  livingroom 
with  sheets  and  blankets  as  the  doctor 
said  he  must  be  isolated  from  the  rest 
ol  the  family. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  his  illness 
our  two  daughters  broke  out  with 
measles  and  had  to  be  isolated  in  an 
upstairs  bedroom  with  my  sister  taking 
care  of  them.  Life  really  seemed  black. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  our  baby's  illness 
he  suddenly  took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
He  looked  like  death  itself  and  I 
couldn't  detect  his  pulse  or  see  him 
breathe. 

I  sent  my  sister  for  the  doctor  and 
I  got  down  on  my  knees  beside  the 
baby's  crib  and  prayed  as  I  had  never 
prayed  before.  "Dear  God  please  don't 
take  our  son  from  us,  we  have  had  him 
such  a  short  time."  The  doctor  didn't 
arrive  for  an  hour  as  he  was  out  on  a 
call,  but  in  that  hour  it  seemed  a  miracle 
had  happened,  because  when  the  doctor 
arrived  the  baby  had  his  eyes  open  and 
looked  better  than  he  had  looked  in 
days.  I  looked  at  the  doctor  feeling  a 
little  embarrassed,  and  apologized  for 
becoming  so  alarmed.  But  he  said, 
"please  don't  apologize  for  that  was  the 
crisis,  and  with  babies,  one  minute  they 
seem  beyond  all  help  and  the  next  min- 
ute they  are  fine."  But  in  that  hour, 
waiting  for  the  doctor  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  "Life  can  be  beautiful." 
Our  son  was  spared. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  White 
820  E.  Mercer  St. 
Phila.  25,  Pa. 

Dear  Chichi: 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  birthday 
I  once  had.  I  was  always  very  close 
to  mother — perhaps  because  I  wasn't 
strong  and  she  was  a  wonderful  person. 
Then  she  died  that  November  and  I 
was  recovering  from  a  nervous  break- 
down, I  was  in  a  daze  and  nothing  con- 
soled me.  My  birthday  was  in  Decem- 
ber and  a  few  days  before  I  found  a 
gift.  It  was  left  by  mother  before  she 
went  to  the  hospital.  Can  you  imagine 
how  much  I  loved  it,  Chichi?  It  was  the 
best  birthday  I  could  have  had — except 
for  having  her  with  me — my  pal,  my 
buddy,  my  mom. 

Life  can  be  beautiful. 
Sincerely, 

June  C.  Wilson. 
Mrs.  W.  Frank  Wilson 
P.  O.  Box  123 
Dauphin,  Pa. 

Those  are  all  the  letters  we  have  room 
for  this  month — but  keep  sending  me 
your  letters,  won't  you?  So  many  of 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that 
the  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  program  is 
an  inspiration  to  you — it  makes  me 
very  happy  to  be  able  to  say  now,  in 
return,  that  your  letters  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  Papa  David  and  me. 

And  may  I  ask  one  favor  of  you — we ! 
have  so  many  letters  that  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  which 
ones  are  for  the  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
page.  Will  you  clip  the  box  telling 
about  the  hundred  dollar  award,  on 
page  38,  and  send  it  in  with  your  let- 
ters? Thank  you  so  much — it  will  be  a 
great  help  to  us. 


Easter  in  Tennessee 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

heart,  I  can  tell  you!"  Her  eyes  shone. 
j  "What  did  you  do  that  made  the  day 
so  pleasant?"  I  asked  her.  And  it  wasn't 
just  that  I  wanted  to  keep  her  talking 
on  a  subject  that  obviously  gave  her  so 
much  pleasure.  I  was  interested — I 
wanted  to  know  about  it.  Already,  the 
look  on  her  face  was  making  Sara  and 
Josh  Hendricks  come  alive  for  me. 

It  was  all  fun,  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  it  remained  in  Judy's  memory.  First 
,there  was  the  big  drink  of  sweet  cider. 
Then  the  scurry  down  the  hill  to  the 
brook  where,  in  the  moss  and  the 
bushes  and  the  trees,  and  even  between 
ihe  rocks  in  the  eddying  water,  Uncle 
Josh  had  hidden  the  eggs  which  Aunt 
Sara  had  boiled  and  painted  the  day 
before. 

"We  kids  scrambled  around  like 
pad,"  Judy  told  me,  "shouting  and 
whistling  and  calling  to  each  other, 
isach  of  us  feeling  as  if  we'd  found  a 
feal  treasure  each  time  we  discovered 
fanother  egg."  For  the  first  time,  I  saw 
(her  eyes  light  up  with  real  laughter. 
{''Sometimes,  too,  there'd  be  a  scrap 
about  who  had  found  a  particular  egg, 
•put  there  was  something  about  those 
JEaster  parties  that  kept  us  from  really 
,poming  to  blows." 

«  She  could  still  remember,  Judy  said, 
(,he  little  straw  basket  in  which  she 
parried  her  treasures  back  up  to  the 
house.  There  was  a  special  prize  for 
J,ihe  child  who  found  the  most  eggs.  "It 
was  usually  one  of  the  boys,"  she  ex- 
plained, "but  it  didn't  really  matter,  be- 
cause the  prize  was  a  big  bag  of  Aunt 
Sara's  homemade  candy — I've  never 
wasted  anything  like  it,  anywhere  else 
I — and  we  all  snared  it." 

A  FTER  the  egg  hunt,  Uncle  Josh  would 
i  supervise  while  the  children  went 
Wading  in  the  creek — the  first  "swim" 
}f  the  year.  There  was  still  a  chill  in 
,rhe  Tennessee  air,  but  Spring's  promise 
was  everywhere  in  the  peeping  new 
(grass  and  the  bright  sunshine.  And  of 
jiourse  the  kids  shouted  and  screeched 
jand  made  much  of  the  coldness  of  the 
prater,  and  loved  every  minute  of  it. 
)  And  then  came  Aunt  Sara's  magnifi- 
cent Easter  dinner — Judy's  very  telling 
pi  it  made  my  mouth  water.  "Roast 
^hicken,  and  candied  yams,  and 
^reamed  carrots  and  peas,"  she  enumer- 
ated, ticking  them  off  on  her  fingers, 
■  'and  spinach — even  that  tasted  good 
!the  way  Aunt  Sara  fixed  it.  And  to  top 
jjtt  all  off,  her  wonderful  banana  cocoa- 
lut  cake.  I  loved  that  better  than  any- 
thing— I  can  taste  it  now!" 

When  dinner  was  over,  there'd  be  a 
big  log  to  burn  in  the  fireplace,  and 
all  the  children  would  sit  around  and 
listen  to  Uncle  Josh  tell  his  famous 
stories.  And  always  he'd  tell  the  one 
about  the  hens  and  the  rabbits — how 
the  hens,  worrying  about  not  being 
;able  to  hide  their  eggs  for  the  children 
to  find  on  Easter  morning,  asked  the 
rabbits,  who  knew  the  woods  so  well, 
;to  hide  them.  That  was  how  the  Easter 
bunnies  came  into  being — benevolent 
and  kindly  fellows  who  did  what  the 
hens  asked  so  that  the  children  could 
have  an  Easter  egg  hunt  each  year.  The 
Easter  egg,  Uncle  Josh  would  go  on  to 
explain,  was  the  symbol  of  the  return 

rf  Spring,  the  promise  of  life. 
"I    knew    the    story    by    heart,    of 
Jcourse,"   Judy   said.    "But   every   year 
fl  listened  as  hard  as  if  I  were  hearing 
"*.t  for  the  first  time.    I  loved  it  so!" 
By  the  time  Judy  was  through  with 
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I.  Big  $1  box  of  Woodbury  Film-Finish  Powdei 
2.  Star-styled  lipstick — your  just-right  shade 

3.  Matching  rouge — your  just-right  shade 
Boxes  of  Film-Finish  Powder,  25fS  and  I  Oft,  plus  tax 
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Why  not  bring  out  the  natura 
glossy  highlights  ofy^whair  like 


Miss  Jane  Gilbert,  stunning  Powers  Girl,  is  thrilled 
the  way  beautifying  Krenil  Shampoo  keeps  her 
hair  shining-bright  and  lustrous  for  days! 

Positively  never  leaves  any  excess  dull, 
soapy  film.  Men  can't  help  admire  shimmering 
highlights  in  a  girl's  hair.  They  like  the  soft,  silky 
feel  of  it  under  their  fingers. 

So,  girls — why  not  take  a  tip  from  gorgeous  Powers 
Models  who  are  famous  for  their  naturally  soft  lus- 
trous hair?  Powers  Girls  use  Kreml  Shampoo  to  wash 
their  hair!  Kreml  Shampoo  is  an  arch  conspirator 
for  ensnaring  your  man.  And  here's  why — 

Silken-sheen  beauty  lasts  for  days.  Kreml 
Shampoo  not  only  thoroughly  cleanses  scalp  and  hair 
of  dirt  and  loose  dandruff  hut  it  actually  brings  out  the 
natural  sparkling  highlights  that  lie  concealed  in  the 
hair.  Kreml  Shampoo  leaves  hair  so  much  softer, 
silkier,  easier  to  set. 

Wonderful  to  soften  dry,  brittle  ends.  Kreml 
Shampoo  is  so  mild  and  gentleon  your  hair.  It  positively 
contains  no  harsh  caustics  or  chemicals.  Rather,  it 
has  a  beneficial  oil  base  which  helps  keep  hair  from 
becoming  dry.  It  never  leaves  any  excess  soapy  film 
that  makes  your  hair  so  dull  and  lifeless  looking.  So 
be  glamour-wise  and  always  wash  your  ^j^oT7jm»7y\ 
hairwith  Kreml  Shampoo— atrump  card  /f£m,+[wi  ffil 

in  any  woman's  bag  of  beauty  tricks!  y Good  Housekeeping 
All  drug,  department  and  10^!  stores. 

KREML  SHAMPOO 

A  product  of  R.  B.  Scmlcr,  Inc. 
FOR  SILKEN-SHEEN  HAIR— EASIER  TO  ARRANGE 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  KREML  HAIR  TONIC 


First  wash  hair  with  Kreml 
Shampoo  so  that  your  hair  will 
sparkle  with  its  natural  lustre.  Set 
pin  curls  in  direction  of  arrows. 


Follow  directions  of  arrows  for 
setting  pin  curls  in  front.  Notice 
how  Kreml  Shampoo  leaves  hair 
so  much  easier  to  set. 


Showing  proper  position  of  braid. 
Kreml  Shampoo  is  marvelous  for 
thick,  long  hair,  because  it  llior- 
wighl  v  cleanses  each  tiny  strum/. 


her  story  about  her  childhood,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  those 
-Eastertimes  in  Tennessee  were  the  high 
points  of  Judy  Millford's  happiness. 

And  then  I  learned  the  low  point. 

Pat  Hackett,  it  seemed,  had  been 
Judy's  sweetheart  'since  'way  back 
when.  When  the  war  came,  Pat  joined 
the  Navy.  They  had  hoped  to  be 
married,  but  they  put  it  off,  thinking 
perhaps  that  the  war  would  be  over 
soon.  Then  Pat  sent  Judy  a  telegram, 
begging  her  to  come  out  to  Los  Angeles 
at  once.  He  was  going  to  be  stationed 
there  for  several  months,  he  told  her 
— they  could  be  together,  and  several 
months  looked  like  a  lifetime  to  them 
by  then,  they  were  so  lonely  for  each 
other. 

Pat  sent  Judy  some  money,  and  she 
scraped  up  the  rest  somehow.  Judy's 
mother  had  died  the  year  before,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  her  from  Pat, 
now.  By  bus  and  by  train  she  traveled 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  Pat  and  Judy  were 
married. 

Eagerly,  they  set  out  on  the  span  of 
happiness  allotted  to  them — but  it  was 
pitifully  brief.  It  lasted  just  five 
months,  and  then  Pat  went  to  sea,  and 
the  long,  desperate  time  of  waiting  and 
hoping  began  for  Judy. 

"'T'HE  next  year  was  awful,"  she  told 

-*■  me,  and  the  remembering  of  it 
wiped  away  the  brief  happiness  that 
telling  me  of  her  childhood  had  brought 
into  her  eyes.  "I  stayed  on  the  coast — I 
was  homesick,  but  there  was  always  the 
hope  that  Pat  would  get  a  furlough,  and 
so  I  stayed  on,  because  I  wanted  to  be 
with  him  whatever  time  I  could.  All 
the  waiting  was — would  have  been — 
worth  it,  for  just  another  hour  with 
him!" 

Of  course,  there  was  the  baby  com- 
ing along,  too.  In  some  ways  that  made 
the  waiting  easier,  in  some  ways  it 
made  the  loneliness  more  unbearable. 
But  in  December,  Patrick  Junior 
was  born  and  in  January  came  the  news 
the  Patrick  Senior's  destroyer  had  been 
sunk,  and  that  Pat  was  listed  as  missing. 

To  understand  the  suffering  that  Judy 
had  gone  through  in  the  year  and  a 
little  more  which  followed,  you  would 
only  have  to  have  seen  her  face,  as  I 
did,  that  morning.  There  was  bitter- 
ness in  her  eyes.  Pain  and  hopelessness 
had  etched  her  face.  Judy  was  one  of 
those  girls — and  there  must  be  so  many 
of  them,  everywhere  in  the  world  to- 
day!— who  cannot  shake  off  her  sorrow. 
Now  she  worked  from  day  to  day  at  her 
airplane  factory  job,  and  didn't  know 
— and  worse,  didn't  much  care — what 
was  to  become  of  her,  and  of  little  Pat. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  her,  that 
sunny  Spring  morning.  What  can  you 
say,  in  the  face  of  a  story  like  that?  It 
was  too  late  to  tellher,  Don't  give  up 
hope  for  your  husband.  But  I  could 
say,  Don't  give  up  hope  for  yourself, 
Judy,  and  for  your  child.  Especially  for 
little  Pat — he  has  a  right  to  happiness. 

Gently  I  touched  her  shoulder, 
brought  her  back  from  the  past.  "Look, 
Judy,"  I  said.  "I  can't  do  or  say  any- 
thing that  will  give  you  back  your  life 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  But  I  think  I 
can  do  something  to  help  you  find  hap- 
piness of  a  kind — of  another  kind  from 
that  you  knew  with  Pat.  At  least,  let 
me  try,  will  you?  I'm  not  quite  sure 
what  I'm  going  to  do — but  keep  in 
touch  with  me,  will  you?" 

And  then,  when  she  had  gone,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter.  And,  a  week 
later,  I  had  a  reply  to  it. 

That's  how  it  came  about  that  last 
year,  at  Easter,  I  attended  an  old-time 
Easter  egg  hunt.    And  how  I  came  to 


sample  that  famous  banana  cocoanut 
cake  that  Aunt  Sara  Hendricks  makes. 

You  see,  the  moment  they  got  my 
letter  telling  them  about  Judy  and  little 
Pat,  those  two  wonderful  people,  Sara 
and  Josh  Hendricks,  started  out  in  their 
1939  jalopy  on  the  long  trip  from  Ten- 
nessee to  California.  They  arrived  in 
time  to  color  Easter  eggs  and  hide  them, 
for  Sara  to  make  that  elegant  cake. 
And,  on  Easter  morning,  when  Judy 
saw  them,  there  was  new  light  in  her 
face,  a  life  in  her  eyes  that  made  me 
know  I'd  done  the  right  thing. 

For  a  few  days,  the  Hendricks  stayed 
in  Los  Angeles  to  see  the  sights;  then 
they  trundled  Judy  and  little  Pat  into 
the  back  seat  of  the  car,  and  started 
East. 

And  that's  why  I'm  thinking  of  Judy 
now  that  Easter  is  close  on  us  again. 

When    the    great    Russian    jeweler, 

j  Faberge,  made  the  first  priceless  gold 

and  ruby  Easter  egg  for  the  Emperor 

Alexander  III,  as  a  gift  for  the  Empress, 


he  started  an  annual  custom  that  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  and  put  into 
existence  the  most  expensive  and  orig- 
inal Easter  eggs  in  the  world — some  of 
them  costing  as  much  as  $150,000. 

But  the  value  of  those  priceless 
jeweled  eggs  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  hen's  eggs  that  Sara  Hen- 
dricks will  be  boiling  and  coloring  this 
year  back  in  Tennessee,  that  Josh  Hen- 
dricks will  hide  in  the  bushes  and  trees 
and  the  eddying  water  of  the  stream 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  Judy's  home 
town. 

Judy,  her  old  friends,  and  particu- 
larly little  Patrick,  will  all  be  there. 
I'm  somehow  certain  that  those  eggs 
have  the  power  to  bring  hope  back  into 
Judy's  heart.  If  she  looks  into  Pat's 
tiny  face  this  coming  Easter  morning, 
this  first  Easter  morning  in  a  free  world 
for  so  many  years,  I  think  she'll  see 
there  the  resurrection  of  her  own  be- 
loved Pat,  who  died  helping  to  keep 
his  country  free. 


Afraid 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


j  such  a  life.  Yet,  without  meaning  to  do 

so,  certainly  without  realizing  that  they 

are  doing  it,  many  parents  handle  the 

]  perfectly  natural  fears  that  crop  up  in 

!  their  children  as  jokes,  as  nonsense,  as 

:  things  to  encourage  for  the  purpose  of 

J  discipline,    sometimes    even   using   the 

1  f ea.  _  as  weapons  against  the  children, 

and  thereby  laying  the  foundations  for 

subconscious  fears  which  their  children 

may  never  lose  in  their  entire  lives. 

Have   you    ever    thought    about    the 
i  origin  of  fear?    Psychologists  are  find- 
i  ing  in  their  experimentation  that  any- 
thing   which    is    not    understood,    not 
\  known,  can  inspire  fear. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  when  men 
J  were  very  simple  creatures,  there  was 
no  understanding  of  the  movements  of 
the  earth  which  made  day  and  night, 
I  or  brought  sunlight  and  moonlight.   In 
those  days,  because  the  causes  of  dark- 
ness were   unknown,   it  was  perfectly 
natural  for  men  to  fear  the  dark.    For 
hundreds  of  years,  now,  we've  known 
what  causes  darkness.    But  people  are 
.  still  afraid  of  the  dark. 

Let's  consider  the  fact  that  children 
5  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark.    I  say 
'seem  to  be,  because  it's  obvious  to  all 
people  who  have  worked  a  great  deal 
iwith  children  that  it  isn't  the  dark  the 
children  fear,  but  the  things  with  which 
their    growing    imaginations    fill    the 
'darkness.   Very  young  children  are  not 
ji  afraid  of  the  dark.   They  don't  under- 
stand it,  but  their  minds  aren't  equipped 
I  to  think  very  much  about  this  "mys- 
terious" occurrence.   As  long  as  they're 
warm   and   comfortable   and   feel   that 
they  are  loved,  they  don't  worry  very 
p  much  about  darkness  or  light,  or  cause 
and  effect. 
As  they  grow  older,  however,   they 

!  begin  to  experience  to  some  degree  the 
same  kind  of  wondering  and  awe  about 
perfectly  natural  but  not  understood 
things  as  primitive  man  did.  At  first, 
i  children  don't  understand  the  coming 
on  of  darkness.  And,  at  the  same  time 
i  that  this  questioning  and  wonder  is 
j  going  on  in  their  young  heads,  their 
!  imaginations  are  beginning  to  come 
(alive.  They're  beginning  to  observe 
i  things  around  them,  to  listen  to  their 
|  elders,  to  explore  the  world  and  meet 
J  new  and  strange  people,  animals,  ob- 
jects. They  don't  understand  all  these 
'new  experiences,  but  they  store  them 
tin  their  memories.    At  night,   in  the 


dark  when  their  eyes  have  nothing  to 
fasten  on  and  their  minds  have  nothing 
else  to  keep  them  busy,  they  are  apt 
to  recall  these  things,  to  relive  pleasant 
and  unpleasant  experiences  and,  espe- 
cially, to  go  through  again  the  fears 
that  have  come  to  them  during  the  day. 
And  the  result  is  what  looks  like  fear 
of  the   dark. 

There  is  a  school  of  thinking  which 
says  that  children  have  to  overcome 
their  fear  of  the  dark  by  being  left  in 
it  and  discovering  that  no  harm  comes 
to  them.  This  school  points  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  when  left  alone  in  the 
dark,  children  treated  this  way  will  cry 
for  an  hour  the  first  night,  less  the 
second  and  third  and  so  on,  until  they 
are  no  longer  afraid. 

rPHOSE  of  us,  however,  who  have 
■*■  known  a  number  of  older  children 
who  were  treated  this  way  in  their  very 
early  childhood,  feel  strongly  that  this 
school  is  quite  wrong.  The  children 
didn't  stop  being  afraid.  They  just  got 
hopeless.  They  got  no  response  from 
the  parents  to  whom  they  looked  for 
reassurance,  and  they  just  gave  up  try- 
ing to  get  it.  They  eventually  learned 
that  the  darkness  would  not  hurt  them, 
but  the  original  fear  they  experienced 
was  not  lost.  It  became  buried  in  their 
memories  and  slowly  twisted  and 
turned  about  until  it  became  the  foun- 
dation for  many  later  fears  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  darkness,  at  all. 
They  stopped  being  afraid  of  what 
might  be  in  the  dark,  but  they  were 
afraid  of  many  other  equally  harmless 
things,  which  they  never  revealed. 

Well,  you  will  say,  how  do  you  handle 
it?  Very  simply.  If  a  baby  is  only  two, 
or  two  and  a  half — which  is  about  the 
time  that  the  imagination  begins  to 
work  in  children — he  is  obviously  too 
young  to  understand  an  involved  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  of  day  and 
night.  He  is  too  young  to  be  shown  that 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be  anything 
there  in  the  darkness  which  is  not  there 
in  the  light.  He  needs  most  of  all  to  be 
made  to  feel  safe.  So  the  very  simplest 
way  to  overcome  his  fear  is  not  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  be  afraid.  You  leave 
the  light  on  for  him.  That's  all.  The 
light  won't  keep  him  awake,  or  if  it 
does,  it  will  be  for  a  much  shorter  time 
than  he  would  stay  wide-eyed  staring 
into  the  darkness   and  being   terrified 
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beautiful  motion  picture  ac- 
tress, now  playing  in  "Along 
the  Navajo  Trail,"  photoplay 
by  Republic  Productions. 

nstantly... 
make  YOUR  lips  more  thrilling! 

Here  is  the  most  important  charm 
discovery  since  the  beginning  of 
beauty.  A  "lipstick,"  at  last, 
that  actually  can't  smear — that  really 
won't  rub  off — and  that  will  keep 
your  lips  satin  smooth  and  lovely.  It 
isn't  a  "lipstick"  at  all.  It's  a 
liquid  in  the  most  romantic  shades 
ever!  And  so  permanent!  Put  it  on  at 
dusk — it  stays  till  dawn  or  longer. 
At  better  stores  everywhere  SI  .  .  • 

SEND   COUPON  for  generous  Trial  Sizes 
CHECK  SHADES  WANTED 

□   Scarlet — devastating  on  girls  with  hazel   eyes,  fair  skin. 
P   Parisian — spectacular   on   Irish 
type,  dark  hair,  blue  eyes. 

□  Regal — real  excitement  with 
brown  eyes,  medium  skin. 

□  English  Tint — precious  inviting 
coral,   new  glamor  for   blonds. 

D  Orchid — exoticpink.lovelvwith 
lavenders,  or  pastel  gowns. 

□  Gay  Plum — enchanting  with 
fuchsia,  plum  or  purple  cos- 
tumes. 

O  Gypsy — doeswondersfordark- 
eyed   charmers  with    olive   skin. 

D  Medium — noturol  true  red,  flat- 
tering to  every  type. 

PRINCESS  PAT,  Dept.  6145 
2709  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago  16,  111. 

□  I  enclose  12c  (2c  Fed.  Tax)  for  generous  trial 
size. 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 
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fp7  On  millions  of  lips  you  will  find, 
\/  each  day,  the  tumbler  "Park  Ave- 
nue" by  Federal.  You  have  seen  it! 
You  have  used  it !  It  is  the  most  famous 
tumbler  ever  made. 

fpl  And,  in  millions  of  discriminating 
V/  homes  (including  your  own)  you 
will  always  find  Tumblers,  Tableware, 
Kitchenware,  Occasional  Pieces,  Bev- 
erage Sets  and  Ornamental  Pieces  fash- 
ioned by  Federal. 

CCtl  So  when  you  buy  glassware,  look 
\y  for  the  Shield  ^  of  Federal.  It 
stands  for  fine  design  and  craftsman- 
ship in  utility  glassware  continuously 
demonstrated  during  46  years  of  qual- 
ity manufacture. 

fpl  Let  the  sparkling  beauty  of  Federal- 
>^  fashioned  glassware  give  unusual 
distinction  to  your  daily  service. 

THE  FEDERAL  GLASS  COMPANY 
COLUMBUS  7,  OHIO 


UTIL  TY   stjy 


Fe6etal 

ADDS  DISTINCTION  TO  YOUR  DAILY  SERVICE 


by  the  things  he  imagines  to  be  there. 
Nor  will  he  have  to  sleep  with  the 
lights  on  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  will 
outgrow  his  fear  of  the  dark  as  soon 
as  he  can  understand  it. 

One  wise  father  I  know  explained 
this  to  his  small  daughter  of  four,  using 
a  grapefruit  for  the  world,  a  round 
mirror  for  the  moon  and  a  large  lamp 
for  the  sun.  He  marked  a  spot  on  the 
grapefruit  saying,  "Let's  suppose  this 
is  where  we  live  on  the  Earth."  Then, 
he  turned  the  grapefruit  slowly  in  the 
light  of  the  lamp,  showing  the  child 
how  the  spot  on  which  they  were  sup- 
posing they  lived  moved  gradually  out 
of  the  light  into  the  darkness  and  back 
into  the  light.  The  little  girl  understood 
what  makes  night  and  day.  This  father 
carried  it  even  further  by  explaining 
the  way  the  movement  of  the  Earth 
around  the  Sun  brought  on  changes  in 
the  seasons  and  how  it  happened  that 
sometimes  there  was  a  moon  and  some- 
times there  wasn't,  because  moonlight 
was  a  reflection  of  sunlight  on  a  round 
ball  that  followed  the  Earth  through 
the  skies  and  sometimes  the  Earth  got 
in  the  way  and  cut  off  the  light  of  the 
Sun  from  the  Moon. 

Of  course,  a  simple  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  day  and  night  might  not 
be  enough  to  dispel  a  fear  of  the  dark. 
There  is  still  the  imagination  of  chil- 
dren, which  is  very  vivid  and  active,  to 
deal  with.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  chil- 
dren that  they're  being  silly,  that  there 
isn't  anything  there.  As  far  as  they're 
concerned,  their  imaginations  have  put 
something  there  and,  to  them,  it  is  very 
real  and  can  be  very  terrifying. 

WISE  parents  don't  laugh  at  their 
children's  fears,  because  they  know 
that  ridicule  does  not  destroy  the  fear. 
Ridicule  just  forces  the  child  to  hide  the 
fact  that  he's  afraid.  Children  hate 
ridicule.  They  want  their  parents  to 
love  them  and  be  proud  of  them,  not 
laugh  at  them,  not  make  them  feel 
small  and  stupid.  If  they're  laughed  at 
for  being  afraid,  they're  liable  to  make 
heroic  efforts  to  •pretend,  they  aren't 
afraid.  They  may  succeed  in  fooling 
their  parents,  but  they  never  fool  them- 
selves. Once  they  fear  something,  the 
dark  or  anything  else,  and  don't  lick 
that  fear,  they're  likely  to  go  through 
their  whole  lives  having  unconscious 
reactions  of  fear  to  those  things. 

The  smart  parents  are  the  ones  to 
whom  children  can  say  frankly,  "I'm 
scared  of  this.  This  bothers  me,"  no 
matter  how  silly,  or  pointless  it  sounds. 
Such  a  child  will  bring  the  things  he 
fears  out  into  the  open.  He  will  talk 
about  his  fears  seriously  and  get  help 
from  his  parents  in  discovering  the 
realities  of  what  is  mysterious  to  him 
and,  gradually,  by  exposing  his  fear, 
talking  about  it  frankly,  becoming 
familiar  with  its  causes,  he  will  lose 
fear  entirely.  He  will  also  learn  to 
trust  his  parents  and  to  come  to  them 
for  guidance  and  reassurance. 

This  reassurance  for  children  is  ter- 
ribly important!  Put  yourself  in  a 
child's  place.  There  are  so  many  things 
he  doesn't  know,  doesn't  understand. 
He  has  a  right  to  be  timid,  suspicious 
and  frightened,  until  he  does  under- 
stand. And  he  must  have  someone  to 
teach  him  the  things  he  doesn't  know, 
to  make  him  understand  strange  ob- 
jects and  animals  and  to  assure  him 
that  these  new  things  cannot  harm  him. 

Threatening  children  to  make  them 
behave  is  always  a  mistake.  Threaten- 
ing them  with  something  they  fear  is 
doubly  a  mistake.  It's  putting  them 
through  a  violent  emotional  experience 
which  is  very  bad  for  them.     In  addi- 


tion, children  very  quickly  learn  that 
threats  of  this  kind  are  nothing  but  a 
sign  of  weakness  in  their  parents,  that 
their  parents  aren't  smart  enough,  or 
quick  enough,  or  sure  enough  of  them- 
selves and  their  ideas  and  wishes  to 
be  able  to  get  obedience  in  any  other 
way.  A  father  who  needs  a  police- 
man, or  a  bogey-man,  or  a  dog  to  help 
him  get  a  child  to  behave  is  not  a  very 
strong  father.  Besides,  such  a  father 
is  undermining  the  trust  and  confidence 
his  child  might  have  in  him. 

Fear  is  a  natural  emotion.  We're  not 
born  with  it,  but  it  is  bound  to  de- 
velop as  we  grow  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  more  and  more  unfamiliar 
things.  Very  tiny  babies  apparently 
are  afraid  of  only  two  things — sudden 
loud  noises  and  falling. 

They  outgrow  the  fear  of  noise  very 
quickly.  But  the  fear  of  falling  re- 
mains for  a  long  time,  sometimes  the 
whole  lifetime.  That's  a  reasonable 
enough  fear,  however.  In  the  small 
baby,  it  springs  from  a  sense  of  in- 
security. After  all,  a  baby  may  not 
know  very  much  at  that  stage  of  his 
life,  but  he  does  know  that  he's  com- 
pletely helpless.  When  he  feels  him- 
self picked  up  by  some  inexperienced 
person  who  doesn't  hold  him  firmly  and 
strongly,  he's  afraid  of  being  dropped 
— of  falling — and  what  makes  it  more 
terrible,  he  isn't  even  able  to  stretch 
out  his  hands  and  grab  something  for 
support.  He  can't  protect  himself.  In- 
cidentally, nearly  everyone  in  the  world 
has  at  one  time  or  another  had  a  dream 
of  falling.  This  dream  is  probably  a 
recurrence  of  that  old,  baby  fear  and 
is  usually  brought .  on  by  some  recent 
feeling  of  insecurity. 

You  can  start  right  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  baby's  life  to  help  him 
overcome  fear.  Make  him  feel  secure. 
When  you  pick  him  up  hold  him  strong- 
ly, let  him  feel  your  hands  being  firm.  \ 
He  won't  break.  He  isn't  that  delicate. 
When  you  move  him,  avoid  sudden 
abrupt  movements.  And,  although  it 
may  be  great  fun  for  you,  it  isn't  really 
very  good  for  baby's  emotions  to  toss 
him  in  the  air  and  catch  him  until  such 
a  time  as  he's  old  enough  to  know  it's 
a  game  and  that  you'll  catch  him  as  he 
comes  down  and,  most  important,  un-  | 
til  he  is  able  to  grab  hold  of  you  for 
support  if  he  wants  to  do  so. 

ASIDE  from  these  two  fears,  very 
young  children  are  not  usually 
afraid.  They  crawl  around  and  examine 
new  things,  new  people,  new  animals, 
with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  but  no 
fear — if  they  are  left  alone  to  do  that. 
As  they  grow  older,  fears  begin  to 
develop  out  of  new  and  more  active 
experiences. 

It's  very  hard  to  predict  what  will 
frighten  a  child.  Parents  can  do  their 
best  to  keep  children  out  of  actual  j 
dangers  and  to  teach  them  to  be  cau- 
tious with  harmful  things  like  fire, 
knives,  broken  glass,  hot  water.  Edu- 
cators have  this  to  say  about  caution, 
however.  It  can  be  carried  too  far. 
Children  who  are  raised  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  someone  is  always  telling 
them  to  be  careful  of  this  and  careful 
of  that  are  liable  to  get  the  idea  that 
the  world  is  much  too  dangerous  a 
place  in  which  to  live.  They're  apt  to 
get  shy  and  timid  and  cowardly  about 
everything.  They  won't  get  along  with 
new  friends  at  school,  or  indulge  in 
sports,  or  try  to  do  new  things.  They 
can  easily  wind  up  as  adults  who  avoid 
normal  living  because  it  involves  too 
many  possibilities  of  getting  "hurt. 
They're  liable  to  reach  the  point  where 
they    are    even    incapable    of    looking 


for  a  job  because  of  fear  of  hurt,  dis- 
appointment, failure — and,  if  they  can 
force  themselves  to  get  a  job,  they  will 
probably  be  failures  in  the  end. 

The  best  way  to  teach  caution  is 
gradually.  Children  should  be  given 
freedom  for  exploration  and  activity, 
but  in  places  where  there  are  not  too 
many,  if  there  are  any,  dangerous  ob- 
jects. A  child  can  be  taught  at  the 
early  age  of  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a 
half  what  hot  means,  by  the  simple 
device  of  sticking  his  hand  into  some 
water  that  is  warmer — but  not  scald- 
ing, of  course — than  water  he's  usually 
accustomed  to  feeling.  The  difference 
in  temperature  will  be  unpleasant 
enough  to  the  child  to  keep  him  from 
wanting  to  repeat  the  experience.  After 
that,  he  can  be  told  that  this  is  hot  and 
that  is  hot  and  he  will  not  be  tempted 
to  experiment.  He  will  have  learned 
a  healthy  respect  for  heat  and  fire. 
And  he  won't  have  to  be  told  a  million 
times   "don't  touch." 

"DECAUSE  we,  on  our  program,  deal 
-■-*  with  words,  we  have  learned  some- 
thing    about     their     significance     that 
many    parents    do    not:     that,    often, 
things  they  say  before  children  are  not 
understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  intended.    In  the  natural  course  of 
events  everyone  in  our  world,  children 
included,    becomes    familiar    with    the 
word   Death.       It   may   be   mentioned 
casually,  or  in  relation  to  some  dearly 
loved   person.     It   may   surprise   many 
parents  to  know  that  lots  of  children, 
thinking   of   death   in   their   hazy,   un- 
knowing  way,    can    build    up    terrible 
fantasies   about   it  that   frighten  them 
unbearably.     It  is  to  them  mysterious 
and   not   understood   and   therefore   to 
be   feared.      One    doctor   has   told   me 
that  he  has  come  across  many  children 
suffering  from  a  deep  death  fear  which 
is  brought  on  by  the  line,  "If  I  should 
die  before  I  wake,"  in  the  first  prayer 
j  which  most  children  are  taught.    Very 
,  deep-rooted  fears  can  be  produced  as 
]  simply   as   that.      Think   of   the   many 
j  snap  phrases  you  use  in  a  day  in  which 
.  the  word  death  appears.    "I  was  bored 
1  to  death."     "I  nearly  froze  to  death." 
j  "I'm  starving  to  death."      "I  was  scared 
1  to  death."    Of  course,  you  don't  exact- 
!!  ly  mean  that,  but  children's  minds  are 
very    literal.      They    think    you    mean 
precisely  what  you're  saying.'   Think  of 
]  the  dreams  and  fantasies  that  can  be 
I  built  around  such  ideas! 

There  will  be  parents  who  ask  what's 
to  be  done  to  make  children  obedient 
and  well  behaved,  if  they  aren't  afraid 
of  authority.  Summing  up  the  ex- 
i  perience  of  those  who  work  with  chil- 
i  dren  constantly,  we  find  that  children 
have  to  learn  that  good  behavior  will 
work  out  to  their  own  advantage  in 
the  long  run.  This  isn't  accomplished 
by  threats.  Threats  only  lead  to  re- 
sentment and  distrust — and  only  some- 
times to   immediate   obedience. 

Children  must  learn  discipline.  They 
must  learn  that  bad  behavior  will  cost 
them  something,   but  they  should  not 
be  terrorized  by  the  thought  of  pun- 
ishment.    Punishment    should    always 
take  a  form  which  will  make  the  child 
j  consider  seriously  whether  his  bad  con- 
duct  is   worth   what   he   will   have   to 
i  pay   for   it — not   in   terms   of   physical 
violence,  beatings,  or  exposure  to  some- 
thing which  he  fears  (darkness,  police- 
men, doctors)  but  in  terms  of  interfer- 
ing with  other  things  which  he  wants  to 
have  and  do.     This  kind  of  discipline, 
']  which  is  necessary  so   the   child   may 
grow  up  with  the  ability  to  discipline 
himself  and  get  along  in  the  world  with 
\  other  people,  leads  to  caution  and  fore- 


April  Showers  ...  a  perfume  made  to 
match  your  on-top-of-the-world 
moods  ...  of  equal  parts  romance 
and  laughter,  with  just  a  whisper  of 
mystery.  Enchanting  fragrance 
for  enchanted  hours! 

Perfume,  6.50:  3.50;  1.10— Toilet  Water.  1.75 
(Plus  tax) 
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Use  Your  Head  ■  .  .  and  make  the  most  of 
your  hair!  It  can  be  one  of  your  loveliest  fea- 
tures, as  flattering  to  your  complexion  as  the 
lipstick  and  dress  shades  you  choose  with  such 
care  ...  so  color-bright  that  you're  always  at 
your  best.  And  it's  all  so  easy. 

3  Minutes,  at  Home  .  .  .  does  the  trick! 

That's  all  the  time  it  takes  to  use  Marchand's 
wonderful  7Wake-TAp  Hair  Rinse.  Not  a  bleach 
—  not  a  permanent  dye  —  it's  absolutely  harm- 
less, as  safe  to  use  as  lemon  or  vinegar.  And  it 
does  so  much  more  for  your  hair! 

Here's  All  YOU  Do  .  .  .  After  your  shampoo, 
dissolve  a  package  of  Marchand's  Rinse  in  warm 
water  and  brush  or  pour  it  through  your  hair. 
In  seconds,  all  trace  of  soap  film  is  gone!  Your 
hair  shines  with  new  color,  sparkles  with  danc- 
ing highlights,  and  is  easier  to  manage,  too. 

For  Every  Shade  of  Hair  .  .  .  Yes,  with 

Marchand's  12  smart  Rinse  shades,  you  can 
achieve  a  variety  of  interesting  color  effects.  For 
example,  you  may  highlight  your  natural  hair 
color,  or  even  tone  down  overbright  hair.  Sound 
interesting?  Try  it  —  after  your  next  shampoo! 

#* 
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M ."/.-  by  tht  Afakert  of  Marchand'n  Goldtn  Hair  Waih 


thought.  Actually,  instead  of  being 
made  afraid  of  physical  punishment 
and  disapproval,  children  have  to  be 
made  to  realize  that  good  behavior  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  more 
of  the  things  they  really  want  to  do 
and  will  earn  them  much  more  ap- 
preciation, respect  and  love  than  bad 
behavior. 

No  matter  how  wisely  parents  handle 
their  children,  fears  will  crop  up  in 
them.  Even  the  most  protected  child 
who  never  sees  a  terrible  accident  or 
goes  through  a  frightening  experience 
of  the  more  recognizable  kind  will 
come  across  thousands  of  events  in  his 
daily  life  which  will  terrify  him, 
mainly  because  their  cause  or  opera- 
tion is  unknown  or  mysterious  to  him. 
If  the  child  has  confidence  in  his  par- 
ents, he  will  express  his  fears  to  them. 
The  fear  can  then  be  discussed  openly, 
frankly,  until  its  basic  cause  is  found 
and  explained   away. 

There  are  rules,  child  psychologists 
say,  that  can  be  followed  by  parents 
with  regard  to  fears.    In  general: 

Pay  attention  to  all  a  child's  fears. 

Be  sympathetic  and  uncritical  about 
the  fears. 

Never  laugh  at  the  child  or  his  fear. 

Encourage  the  child  to  come  to  you 
with  any  fear,  large  or  small,  as  soon 
as  it  crops  up  in  his  mind,  without  feel- 
ing that  you  will  think  him  a  coward, 
or  sissy,  or  ninny. 

Fear,  in  one  form  or  another,  usually 
in  its  "good"  forms,  is  always  with  us. 
It  makes  us  thoughtful  and  cautious. 
It  forces  us  to  think  ahead  to  the  likely 
consequences  of  some  plan  we  may 
have  in  mind  and  frequently  makes 
us  change  our  minds.  It  makes  us 
thrifty  to  prevent  financial  insecurity. 
It  even  governs  our  behavior  and  moral 
ideas,  since  fear  of  not  being  liked 
by  others  is  a  very  strong  one. 

There  are,  however,  people  who  live 
by  their  fears.  Their  whole  lives  are 
dominated  and  governed  by  fear,  usu- 
ally of  an  abnormal  sort  and  degree. 
They  are  prevented  from  working,  or 
having  friends,  or  having  fun,  by  un- 
controllable fears  of,  let's  say,  high 
places,  or  sickness,  or  being  shut  in,  or 
fire,  death,  failure,  responsibility.  Such 
people  no  longer  remember  the  original 
cause  of  their  particular  type  of  fear — 
usually  a  cause  which  lies  in  some  real 
experience  in  childhood  which  was 
never  explained  or  remedied — but  they 


cannot  help  reacting  to  all  new  situa- 
tions in  the  way  they  reacted  to  the 
original  thing  that  made  them  afraid 
as  children. 

The  miser,  for  instance,  no  longer 
is  aware  that  his  urgent  need  to  save, 
comes  from — among  other  things — a 
feeling  of  insecurity.  And  it  shouldn't. 
Certainly,  a  miser  is  financially  a  very 
secure  person.  He  has  plenty  of  money. 
But  he  feels  compelled  to  save  and 
scrimp  and  hoard.  His  compulsion 
might  come  from  the  fact  that  as  a 
child  he  was  made  to  feel  his  depend- 
ence on  his  parents  too  much,  that  they 
may  have  frightened  him  into  thinking 
he  would  starve  or  freeze  without  a 
home  unless  he  obeyed  them.  It  is  still 
that  old  fear  that  dominates  him. 

Or  the  hypochondriac,  forever  tak- 
ing pills  against  imaginary  illnesses 
and  being  afraid  to  go  out,  or  to  work, 
or  to  play,  may  be  governed  by  an 
old  fear  aroused  during  some  actual 
childhood  sickness,  when  doctor  and 
parents  may  have  discussed  his  illness 
and  the  possibilities  of  his  death  in  his 
presence.  He's  always  afraid  of  dying 
from  disease,  although  there's  never 
anything  really  wrong  with  him  physi- 
cally, unless  by  his  constant  worrying 
about  himself  he  can  think  himself  into 
some  real  and  serious  illness,  which 
frequently   happens. 

I  could  go  on  listing  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  abnormal  fears,  all  of 
which  have  their  beginning  in  child- 
hood. The  point  is  that  all  these  fears 
are  basically  unnecessary  and  avoid- 
able. It  only  takes  a  little  care,  a  little 
attention,  a  little  kindness  and  under- 
standing— and  a  great  deal  of  love  and 
patience. 

We  can  see  the  results  as  soon  as 
the  children  start  to  grow  up.  Children 
who  feel  very  sure  of  being  loved  and 
of  having  their  problems  and  fears 
considered  seriously  and  patiently  and 
without  ridicule,  are  children  who  will 
overcome  their  own  fears  as  they  grow 
up.  Their  lives  will  not  be  cluttered 
with  superstitions  and  phobias.  They 
will  have  learned  how  to  face  each  new 
frightening  thing,  examine  it,  explore 
its  causes  and  destroy  its  fear-making 
possibilities  through  knowledge  and 
understanding.  They  will  be  free,  will 
be  ready  to  take  over  the  world  we 
leave  them — and,  perhaps,  do  a  better 
job  of  running  it  than  we  have  always 
done.     And  they  will  not  be  afraid. 
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Spring  Story 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

disheveled  shadow  of  a  human  being, 
"Miss  Allen,  I  heard  you  in  ray  room. 
I  want  you  to  come  and  visit  me." 

Never  a  question,  never  a  sympa- 
thetic word — which  would  only  have 
made  me  twice  as  hysterical  as  I  was 
already.  As  it  was  I  hardly  saw  her 
kind,  crinkled  old  face.  I  just  went  on 
crying  aloud,  and  let  her  guide  me 
gently  into  her  small  room — flooded, 
as  always,  with  radio  music.  Once 
there,  she  sat  down  at  a  card  table 
and  began  working  on  the  scent-bags 
she  made  for  a  famous  New  York  de- 
partment store — talking  casually  as  she 
dipped  sweet-smelling  sachet  into  little 
pastel  silk  bags   and  sewed  them  up. 

And  finally,  her  peace  gave  me  a 
temporary  calm.  Actually,  I  was  in  a 
kind  of  trance — with  my  emotions  still 
waiting  tensely  under  the  surface  to 
spring  to  life  again. 

I  stayed  several  hours.  Mrs.  Murphy 
sent  down  for  soup  and  tea  at  lunch- 
time.  And  then,  around  two  o'clock, 
her  quiet  mood  disappeared  and  she 
became  all  brisk  activity. 

CHE  shoved  a  ticket  in  my  hand  and 
^  said  in  a  business-like  voice,  "Now, 
my  dear,  take  this  ticket.  It's  for  the 
radio  show,  Ladies  Be  Seated.  It's  this 
afternoon  at  Radio  City;  I  wrote  in  for 
the  ticket  myself,  but  now  I  see  I  have 
too  much  work  to  do.  Hurry  up  now, 
and  get  dressed — you  have  to  get  there 
half  an  hour  before  the  show  goes  on!" 

The  last  thing  I  wanted  to  do  on 
earth  was  go  to  a  radio  program  on  the 
day  when  my  world  had  fallen  apart. 
But  what  could  I  do?  Mrs.  Murphy, 
whose  whole  life  revolved  with  her 
radio  dial — to  whom  radio  programs, 
for  that  matter,  took  the  place  of  life — 
had  given  me  a  ticket  she'd  have  loved 
to  use  herself.  I  had  to  go.  If  I  had 
any  thought  of  secretly  not  going,  she 
destroyed  it.  "It's  an  audience-partici- 
pation show,  you  know,"  she  said. 
"Maybe  you'll  be  on  it.  And  then  I 
can  listen  to  you  while  I  work!" 

And  so  it  was  that,  still  numb  with 
pent-up  emotions,  with  my  nerves 
quiveringly  ready  to  let  go  again,  I 
was  finally  dressed  for  the  street.  I  was 
even  finally  walking  down  the  corridors 
of  Radio  City,  and  turning  in  at  a  gray 
swinging  door.  And  then,  suddenly, 
I  was  in  the  magic  world  of  radio— in 
the  radio  theater  for  the  soon-to-be- 
on-the-air  broadcast  of  Ladies  Be 
Seated. 

At  first,  in  my  trance-like  state,  I 
had  only  a  jumbled  impression  of  the 
neat,  modern  little  gray  theater,  with 
its  rows  of  comfortable  armchairs  slop- 
ing gently  up  toward  the  ceiling  in  the 
rear.  I  only  vaguely  saw  the  engaging, 
laughing,  joking  young  master-of-cere- 
monies  Johnny  Olsen,  who  was  even 
then  roaming  up  and  down  the  aisles 
with  a  hand-microphone,  exchanging 
jokes  with  the  audience.  He  wore  a 
ridiculous,  cheerful  costume — a  gay  red 
satin  high  hat,  insane  red  trousers, 
and  a  pale  blue  satin  tailcoat.  And  I 
only  vaguely  noted  the  lighted  stage, 
with  its  mikes,  its  neatly-arranged 
chairs,  its  bigger-than-life  cardboard 
figure  of  Aunt  Jemima,  and  the  huge 
billboard  facing  the  audience  with  the 
words  to  "Smiles"  written  on  it. 

While  I  was  getting  these  impres- 
sions through  the  shell  of  my  own  mis- 
ery, an  usher  was  showing  me  to  one 
of  the  few  empty  seats.  I  sank  into  it 
almost  without   knowing  I  was  doing 
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it.  It  was  an  aisle  seat,  and  whoever 
was  sitting  in  the  seat  next  to  mine 
was  only  a  shadowy  figure  to  me.  I 
automatically  opened  my  bag  to  get  out 
my  handkerchief  in  case  of  emergency 
—and  there,  looking  up  at  me,  was  the 
picture  of  Russell  I  always  carried  with 
me.  There  was  his  almost  too-curly 
hair,  there  was  his  smile,  his  large  blue 
eyes.  Instantly,  my  temporary  state  of 
false  serenity  vanished.  Without 
knowing  or  caring  where  I  was  or  what 
other  people  thought — I  burst  into 
tears.  I  was  beyond  anything  but 
sobbing  misery. 

Instantly  a  harsh  masculine  voice  cut 
into  my  consciousness — and  my  sobs. 
"Stop  that  at  once!"  it  snapped. 

I  was  so  astounded  that  I  mechani- 
cally obeyed;  then  I  was  furiously 
angry.  I  turned  to  stare  at  the  speaker 
and  saw  the  man  next  to  me — a  tall, 
bony,  red-headed  man  in  his  early 
thirties,  who  was,  I  thought,  the  home- 
liest man  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

T  WAS  absolutely  burning  with  anger. 
A  I  forgot  my  sorrow  over  Russell,  the 
show  that  was  going  on  the  air  shortly, 
everything.  I  drew  breath  enough  to 
make  some  properly  outraged  reply — 
and  my  voice  refused  to  do  anything 
but  give  a  ridiculous  squeak.  Then 
suddenly  all  I  wanted  was  to  escape 
this  malicious,  cruel  stranger.  I  started 
to  get  up — but  he  pulled  me  back. 

"Oh,  no,  my  girl,"  he  said.  "Johnny 
Olsen  just  announced  that  the  doors 
are  closed  now.  Nobody  can  get  in  or 
out  until  the  show's  over." 

I  flounced  back  into  my  seat,  furious, 
and  began  again  delving  for  a  handker- 
chief. Russell's  picture  somehow  came 
out  of  my  bag  and  fluttered  to  the  floor. 
Before  I  could  stop  him,  the  rude  red- 
head had  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  Then 
he  coolly  studied  it  before  returning 
it  to  me. 

"If  this  is  the  cause  of  all  those  tears, 
it  just  goes  to  show  what  poor  judg- 
ment some  people  have,"  he  said 
calmly.  "He's  only  a  pretty-boy,  my 
girl,  a  weak  sister.  You're  lucky  if 
some  one  else  beat  you  to  the  draw." 

That  did  it.  That  opened  my  mouth 
and  my  vocal  chords. 

"I  will  thank  you  to  keep  your  opin- 
ions to  yourself,"  I  said  rudely. 

"Aha!"  said  the  man,  unruffled.  Then 
he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  "Glad  to 
hear  that  little  Miss  Sad-Face  has  a 
voice,  after  all." 

I  heard  my  own  voice  again — and 
again  I  heard  it  in  astonishment.  "In- 
deed I  have  a  voice,"  I  snapped.  "I'm 
a  singer  by  profession."  Then  I  stopped, 
horrified.   Why  had  I  told  him  that? 

We  both  sat  back,  and  somehow  now 
I  was  able  to  focus  on  what  was  going 
on  around  me.  Johnny  Olsen,  ranging 
up  and  down  the  aisles,  was  picking 
out  men  and  women  from  the  audience 
whom  he  wanted  on  the  show,  and 
sending  the  chosen  ones  up  to  the  stage. 
Nobody  was  hanging  shyly  back,  either 
— on  the  contrary.  Right  now  he  was 
demanding  through  his  mike,  "Now  I 
want  a  talkative  woman — some  one 
really  gabby — to  open  the  program. 
Any  comers?" 

Instantly  a  sea  of  hands  went  up. 
He  moved  around,  holding  his  mike 
in  front  of  various  women's  mouths, 
while  they  all  tried  to  out-talk  each 
other — talking  aimlessly  about  shop- 
ping, New  York,  the  weather,  anything. 

Then  he  said,  "Now  we  want  to  pick 
three  singers — the  best  of  whom  will 
be  used  on  the  program  this  afternoon. 
Who  sings?" 

Another  sea  of  hands  went  up  from 
the  smiling,  murmuring  audience.   But 


not  mine.  I  kept  quiet  as  a  mouse — 
even  though  I  could  feel,  without  turn- 
ing my  head,  that  the  red-headed  man 
next  to  me  was  eyeing  me. 

Johnny  Olsen  tried  out  several 
women,  making  them  sing  the  one  line, 
"Daisy,  Daisy,  tell  me  your  answer, 
do,"  while  a  pianist  accompanied  them 
on  the  stage— and  chose  a  fat,  middle- 
aged  housewife  from  Brooklyn,  and  a 
thin,  nervous-looking  girl  who  was 
chewing  gum.  Then  he  said,  "I  still 
need  a  third  singer.   Who've  I  got?" 

I  sat  tight  .  .  .  but  beside  me,  the  red- 
head's arm  went  up.  "Right  next  to  me 
is  your  singer,"  he  announced. 

Then,  to  my  horror,  Olsen  was  run- 
ning happily  up  the  aisle  toward  me. 
A  second  later  he  was  holding  his  mike 
in  front  of  my  mouth,  and  the  pianist 
had  struck  a  couple  of  opening  chords. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  pry  my 
lips  apart  and  sing  into  the  mike.  I 
heard  my  own  voice  ring  out — a  little 
uncertainly — with  "Daisy,  Daisy,  tell  me 
your  answer,  do!"  To  my  surprise,  this 
brought  a  faint  pattering  of  applause 
from  the  audience.  Johnny  Olsen  said, 
"They  agree  with  me,  Miss.  Up  on  the 
stage  with  you  for  the  singing  contest." 

Apparently  I  was  the  last  person 
needed  for  Olsen's  pre-show  entertain- 
ment. He  now  stepped  to  the  mike  and 
announced  that  there  were  still  ten 
minutes  left  before  the  show  went  on 
the  air,  and  in  that  time  they  would 
have  the  singing  contest  to  eliminate 
two  of  the  three  singers.  The  one  left 
would  be  on  the  radio  program  itself. 

It  all  happened  before  I  could  even 
get  terrified.  Mr.  Olson  had  the  'fat 
housewife  step  up  to  the  mike,  asked 
her  a  few  questions  about  herself,  and 
had  her  sing  "Smiles,"  from  a  sheet  of 
paper  he  handed  her.  Applause  fol- 
lowed; then  the  gum-chewing  girl 
stepped  up  and  sang  "Smiles,"  to  more 
applause.     Then  it  was  my  turn. 

I  managed  to  get  out  my  name,  in 
answer  to  Johnny  Olsen's  questions; 
and  that  I  came  from  Toledo,  Ohio;  and 
that  I  wanted  to  be  a  singer  in  New 
York.  Then  he  said,  "Okay,  piano  for 
Miss  Allen,"  and  handed  me  the  sheet 
of  paper  with  the  words  to   "Smiles." 

A  ND  suddenly  I  thought  I  couldn't 
-t*-  do  it  ...  I  couldn't.  For  "Smiles" 
had  been  Russell's  and  my  theme  song 
all  these  years.  "Smiles"  meant  Rus- 
sell— and  now  Russell  meant  anything 
but  smiles  to  me.  I  began  feeling  tears 
flooding  over  me  again,  while  the  pianist 
struck  the  opening  chords,  and  I  was 
about  to  say  that  I  couldn't  sing  and 
run  from  the  stage — when  the  red- 
i  head's  face  seemed  to  come  right  out 
of  the  lighted  audience  to  me.  And  to 
my  surprise,  it  wore  an  expression  not 
of  sarcasm,  but  of  confident  eagerness. 
It  seemed  to  tell  me,  "Go  on,  Jane 
Allen — I  know  you  can  do  it." 

And  abruptly  I  knew  I  could  do  it! 

I  turned  to  the  pianist  and  said 
calmly,  "Please  give  me  the  opening 
chords  again."  He  nodded,  and  began 
playing  once  more.  And  then  I  stood, 
looking  directly  into  the  red-headed 
man's  face,  and  sang  "Smiles"  as  I 
didn't  know  I  could  sing  it — I  sang  for 
Russell  and  the  happiness  we'd  had; 
for  facing  the  finish  of  something  like 
an  adult;  I  sang  for  the  red-head's 
belief  in  me — and  I  sang  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  letting  music  pour  out  of  my 
throat,  after  these  months  of  silence. 

When  I  finished,  there  was  a  moment 
of  silence  .  .  .  and  then  a  burst  of 
honest  applause.  Johnny  Olsen  said 
with  kind  sincerity,  "That  is  just  about 
dandy,  Miss  Allen.  You're  the  singer 
on  today's  program." 
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The  program  itself  went  by  in  a 
happy  haze.  I  felt  comfortably,  com- 
pletely at  home  up  there  in  the  blazing 
lights.  I  laughed  at  the  silly  jokes 
Johnny  Olsen  exchanged  with  the  talk- 
ative old  lady;  I  listened,  fascinated,  to 
the  question-and-answer  part  of  the 
program,  during  which  he  asked  ques- 
tions of  six  men  and  women  he'd  picked 
from  the  audience;  and  I  stared,  com- 
pletely awed,  at  the  presents  he  gave 
lavishly  to  everyone  on  the  stage — gold 
wrist-watches,  luncheon  cloth  sets,  gold 
pen-and-pencil  sets,  and  anything  else 
you  can  think  of. 

When  my  turn  came  to  sing,  I  walked 
easily  up  to  the  mike  and  sang  "Smiles" 
again — just  exactly  the  way  I'd  sung 
it  for  the  pre-show  contest.  And  then, 
while  I  gasped  in  pleasure,  Johnny  Ol- 
sen was  handing  me  presents  "with 
the  compliments  of  Ladies,  Be  Seated" 
— a  ten  dollar  bill,  a  year's  supply  of 
Aunt  Jemima  pancake  flour,  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  clothes,  from  head  to 
foot,  from  a  famous  New  York  depart- 
ment store! 

I  held  on  to  the  slip  of  paper  which 
represented  shoes,  stockings,  dress,  hat, 
gloves  and  bag  as  if  it  were  magical — 
which  indeed  it  did  seem!  And  also  to 
the  ten  dollar  bill,  and  the  gigantic 
box  of  pancake  flour.  And  when  the 
program  was  over,  I  thanked  Olsen  and 
went  back  to  my  seat  in  the  audience 
with  complete  happiness.  I  felt  like  an 
entirely  different  person  from  the  mis- 
erably saddened  Jane  Allen  who'd 
come  to  the  show  only  an  hour  before — 
I  felt  like  somebody  newly,  and  tremen- 
dously happily,  reborn. 

Most  of  the  audience  was  already 
pushing  out  the  door  by  the  time  I 
reached  my  seat,  but  the  red-headed 
man  was  waiting. 

"Congratulations,  Miss  Allen,  on  a 
truly  lovely  voice,"  he  said  warmly. 
Then  he  added,  "I'm  in  the  advertising 
business,  and  I  know  enough  about 
radio  to  know  that  there's  no  reason 
why  you  can't  come  through  as  a  radio 
singer.  All  you 
need  is  to  be  dis- 
covered." 

And  then  I 
heard  myself  say- 
ing something 
again  that  I  had 
no  intention  of 
saying — this  man 
seemed  to  have  a 
peculiar  ability  to 
force  unplanned 
words  from  me.  I 
said,  "You  did  it 
for  me.  You  were 
right  when  you 
said  I  walked  in 
here  a  complete 
mass  of  self  pity.  I 
really  think 
you've  changed 
my  whole  outlook 
on  life,  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my 
heart." 

He  said,  "Well, 
I  hated  to  be  so 
rude,  but  you  were 
pretty  far  gone  in 
hysteria.  You 
needed  a  jolt  of 
some  kind." 

Then  his  thin 
face,  that  went  so 
well  on  that  enor- 
mously tall  angu- 
lar body,  lit  up 
with  a  smile — and 
I  found  myself 
wondering   how   I 
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had  ever  thought  the  man  homely.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  arrestingly  at- 
tractive in  a  clean-cut,  masculine  sort 
of  way.  No  pretty-boy,  not  by  the 
wildest  dreams — no  Russell,  I  found 
my  brain  telling  me! 

Slyly,  before  I  could  stifle  the 
thought,  it  came.  Perhaps  better  than 
Russell. 

I  said  quickly,  to  cover  up  all  these 
thoughts  which  might  be  apparent  on 
my  face,  "I  can  certainly  use  my  prize 
of  the  complete  outfit  of  clothes — but 
how'll  I  ever  use  up  a  year's  supply  of 
pancake  flour  in  a  hotel  room?" 

"You'll  find  a  way,"  he  said.  Then, 
suddenly,  his  confident  expression  faded. 
As  embarrassed  as  a  small  boy,  he  said, 
"Miss  Allen,  could  we  go  out  to  dinner 
tonight?  My  name's  Joe  Brownell — 
I  can  give  you  lots  of  solid,  sober 
references!  Please  .  .  .  ?" 
And  I  found  my  face  getting  red  too! 
I  said,  "Why,  I'd  love  to.  I'm  at  the 
Barbizon  for  Women.    Say,  seven?" 

He  smiled  at  me  and  said,  "I'll  pick 
you  up  at  seven." 

Then  he  touched  his  hat  and  walked 
away.  And  I  stood  like  a  schoolgirl 
looking  after  his  tall  figure,  until  it  had 
melted  into  the  crowds.  And  then  I 
almost  flew  back  to  my  hotel,  picked 
up  a  message  at  the  desk  that  my 
mother  had  been  calling  me  from 
Toledo,  and  ran  into  the  elevator.  On 
the  sixth  floor,  I  flew  down  the  hall 
and  knocked  wildly  on  Mrs.  Murphy's 
door.  When  she  opened  it,  I  swung  her 
off  the  floor  in  a  dizzy  hug,  and  I  kept 
shouting  everything  at  her,  all  mixed 
up. 

"I  met  the  right  man — I  don't  know 
anything  about  him,  but  he's  the  right 
man — Russell  was  the  wrong  one — and 
I  got  my  confidence  in  my  voice  back — 
and  a  year's  supply  of  pancake  flour — 
and  a  new  outfit — !"  I  was  shouting. 
And  she  was  shouting  back  that  she  had 
heard  me,  that  I  was  wonderful,  that 
she  knew  everything  was  going  to  work 
out  for  me. 

I  knew  it  was 
too,  as  surely  as  if 
I  could  see  into 
the  future.  I  knew 
that  somehow,  if 
my  singing  could 
move  that  radio 
audience,  it  would 
move  New  York 
into  giving  me  the 
chance  I  needed. 
And  I  knew  that 
Joseph  Brownwell 
was  a  part  of 
whatever  was  in 
store  for  me  .  .  . 
"And  you'll  be 
matron  of  honor!" 
I  told  the  bewil- 
dered Mrs.  Mur- 
phy. "Because  you 
made  me  go  to 
the  radio  show 
that  has  changed 
my  whole  life — 
and  more  than  | 
that,  has  changed  ] 
me  from  a  stub-  j 
born  dreamer  into  | 
— I  don't  quite 
know  what,  but 
it's  something  bet- 
ter!" 

I  was  so  sure  of 
all  this  that  there  I 
wasn't    any    stop-  | 
ping  me.    Sure  of 
myself,  too. 

And  perhaps 
that  was  the 
greatest  gift  of  alL  j 
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industry  was  automatically  an  ally  if 
not  a  friend.  Besides,  she  was  very 
pretty  and  red-headed  and  appealing- 
looking.  So  he  sat  and  watched  her  and 
wondered. 

It  was  Sybil  herself  who  precipitated 
his  actions.  She  reached  blindly  across 
the  table  for  the  salt  and  knocked  her 
purse  to  the  floor.  It  opened  up  as  it 
fell  and  spilled  the  contents  in  a  widen- 
ing arc  around  her  feet.  She  just  sat 
there  in  despair,  her  stricken  face  indi- 
cating that  this  was  really  too  much  to 
bear.  Kenny  whirled  quickly  from  his 
stool  and  went  over  to  her.  Kneeling 
down,  he  gathered  up  the  comb  and 
lipstick  and  compact  and  cigarette  case 
and  letters  and  keys  and  all  the  other 
things  that  usually  inhabit  a  New  York 
handbag — or  a  handbag  anywhere  else 
for  that  matter — and  stuffed  them  back 
into  the  bag  where  they  belonged. 

He  finally  got  it  closed  and  handed  it 
to  her.  She  tried  to  thank  him  but  her 
voice  was  just  a  broken  mumble.  On 
impulse,  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
said  directly,  "What's  the  matter?" 

She  looked  at  him  speechlessly,  and 
then  her  eyes  overflowed.  He  waited. 
"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  if  you  don't 
want  to,"  he  told  her.  "Drink  your 
coffee,  why  don't  you?  And  would  you 
like  a  cigarette?" 

OE  held  out  his  pack  to  her.  She  took 
*■*■  a  cigarette  and  he  held  a  match  for 
her  while  she  tremblingly  put  the  ciga- 
rette to  her  mouth  and  inhaled  at  the 
light.  Then,  to  give  her  a  little  time  to 
recover,  he  asked  if  he  might  bring  his 
coffee  over  to  her  table.  She  nodded, 
and  he  went  back  to  the  counter  for 
the  coffee.  She  tried  to  smile  at  him 
when  he  sat  down  again,  but  he  wisely 
kept  quiet  until  she  had  finished  both 
the  cigarette  and  her  coffee. 

"More?"  he  asked.  But  she  shook 
her  head. 

"Look,"  he  leaned  toward  her  ear- 
nestly, "it's  none  of  my  business,  but  I 
think  you  need  a  little  looking-after 
tonight.  Can  I  take  you  home  or  some- 
thing? You  don't  have  to  worry  about 
me.  I  work  upstairs  and  I  know  who 
you  are — I  was  at  the  show  tonight. 
And  part  of  the  rehearsal,  too,  for  that 
matter." 

She  smiled  again,  wanly.  "Yes,  I 
know — I  saw  you." 

"Well,  how  about  it?"  he  insisted. 
"You  can't  just  sit  there  mourning.  Tell 
me  where  you  live,  and  I'll  take  you 
there." 

"I  live  with  my  brother  and  his  wife 
on  East  Fifty-second  Street,"  she  said 
with  a  visible  effort,  "and  I  can  get 
home  all  right.  But  if  you  want  to  walk 
over  with  me,  I'll  appreciate  it." 

"We  don't  have  to  walk.  We  can  take 
the  Fiftieth  Street  bus — or  a  cab  if  you 
like." 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "I'd  really 
rather  walk,  if  you  don't  mind." 

So  they  walked.  And  as  they  walked, 
they  began  to  talk.  They  stopped  off 
at  Colbee's  at  Fifty-second  and  Madi- 
son Avenue  in  the  CBS  Building  and 
had  another  cup  of  coffee  and  kept  on 
talking.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Sybil's  house,  Kenny  knew  quite  a  bit 
about  her. 

She  had  been  an  actress  for  some 
time,  she  told  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  had  once  had  a  starring  part  on 
Broadway  for  a  while.  That  was  the 
trouble.  The  part  had  come  too  soon, 
and  after  the   (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Crisp,  snowy  curtains  dress  up  a  room  just  as  a 
freshly  laundered  jabot  adds  cliic  to  your 
favorite  suit.  Dainty  organdies,  marquisettes, 
voiles  and  rayons  take  on  new  freshness  and 
beauty  when  they  are  Linit-laundered. 
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hold and  personal  washable*.  1 1  penetrates  fabrics 
evenly  and  smoothly.  Linil  helps  shed  dirl  and 
dust,  keeps  tilings  clean  longer.  Linil  is  simple  to 
mix,  easy  to  us<  . 

Sunny  says:  On  every  Linil  package  you'll  find 
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(Continued  from  page  69) 
show  closed  she  had  had  to  go  back  to 
building  up  a  career  again,  and  it  was 
harder  after  having  had  a  taste  of  suc- 
cess. She  said  she  sometimes  thought 
people  were  just  watching  and  sneering 
at  her  with  an  attitude  of  "Okay,  that 
was  just  a  lucky  break.  Let's  see  what 
you  can  do  now  that  you're  strictly  on 
your  own." 

And  she  hadn't  done  too  well.  She 
knew  she  could  act,  but  she  had  to 
prove  it  through  the  ordinary  daily 
round  of  jobs  here  and  jobs  there. 
There  were  already  so  many  actors  and 
actresses  in  radio  who  had  proved 
themselves  that  it  was  hard  to  edge 
into  that  court  of  royalty. 

There  was  a  particular  man  in  her 
life,  too,  Kenny  found  out.  He  hadn't 
asked,  but  she  told  him  anyway.  Ar- 
thur was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Marines 
and  she  had  expected  him  home  next 
week.  She  had  had  a  letter  that  day 
saying  that  his  home-coming  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  That  was  what 
had  started  her  tears  at  NBC — that, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  hopelessness 
about  everything. 

"Yeah,"  Kenny  said,  "I  know  how 
you  must  have  felt.  We  had  an  ex- 
pression overseas — 'Some  mornings  it 
doesn't  even  pay  to  get  up'." 

"That's  just  the  way  I  feel  now,"  she 
told  him  sadly.  And  then,  laughing  a 
little  in  reaction  against  such  profound 
despair,  she  went  on,  "But  I  guess  we 
can't  always  have  everything.  It's  high 
time  I  snapped  out  of  this.  What's  the 
sad  story  of  your  life?" 


IZ  ENNY  laughed  with  her  and  gave 
"  her  a  quick  version  of  his  own  back- 
ground. By  this  time  they  had  reached 
her  door  and  she  asked  him  if  he'd  like 
to  come  in  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
looked  at  his  watch  and  realized  that 
it  was  getting  late,  and  told  her  he 
thought  he  should  be  going  home.  They 
made  a  date  for  lunch  the  next  day, 
though,  and  as  he  walked  down  the 
street  he  found  himself  whistling  a  gay 
tune  that  the  studio  orchestra  had  been 
playing  that  day. 

And  that,  as  they  say  in  the  story 
books,  was  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful 
friendship.  Kenny  met  Sybil's  brother 
and  his  wife,  and  they  liked  him  im- 
mediately. It  got  so  that  whenever 
Sybil  was  invited  to  a  party,  and  there 
are  lots  of  parties  among  radio  people, 
Kenny  was  expected  to  be  her  escort. 
He  found  that  Sybil,  far  from  being 
the  tearful,  discouraged  girl  she  had 
seemed  that  first  night,  was  essentially 
cheerful,  one  of  the  most  amusing  and 
unpredictable  girls  he  had  ever  known. 
She  had  a  talent  for  mimicry  that  was 
devastating,  and  a  sly  little  trick  of 
'stating  outrageous  opinions  in  an  or- 
dinary tone  of  voice  and  then  waiting 
to  see  how  long  it  would  take  people 
she  was  with  to  realize  she  was  only 
fooling.  Sometimes  they  never  did 
realize  it  and  when  that  happened, 
Kenny,  gasping  with  repressed  mirth, 
would  catch  her  eye  and  they  would 
shake  their  heads  solemnly. 

At  the  very  beginning,  they  had  ex- 
plained themselves  to  each  other.  Sybil 
had  told  him  all  about  Arthur,  and 
Kenny  had  told  her  about  Mary.  They 
didn't  try  to  fool  one  another  on  that 
score.  But  there  they  were,  two 
anchorless  young  people  in  the  biggest 
city  in  the  world,  with  interests  in 
common  and  a  definite  attraction  be- 
tween them.  As  Sybil  said,  "What  we 
need  is  a  Lonely  Hearts  Club." 

And  Kenny  replied,  "It  looks  as 
though  we've  got  one  right  here." 


(Continued  from  page  45) 

So  that's  what  they  called  them- 
selves— "The  Lonely  Hearts  Club" — 
and  it  was  all  very  gay  and  innocent 
and  lots  of  fun.  Except  that  Sybil 
talked  less  and  less  about  Arthur,  and 
Kenny  found  that  he  didn't  rush  home 
every  night  looking  for  a  letter  with  a 
California  postmark.  Once  he  even 
carried  one  of  those  letters  around  in 
his  pocket  all  day  before  he  remem- 
bered to  open  it.  When  that  happened, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  pang  of 
guilty  loneliness  for  Mary,  and  wrote 
her  a  long  letter  that  night.  But  the 
next  day  he  met  Sybil  at  the  drug- 
store for  lunch  and  he  forgot  about 
Mary  again  in  his  mirth  at  a  silly  word 
game  Sybil  wa°  +saching  him. 

"It's  called  Stinky  Pinky,"  she  told 
him,  "and  it's  very  simple.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  find  a  two-word  defini- 
tion for  some  term  I  give  you,  and  the 
two  words  must  rhyme.  Like  this: 
what  is  a  'plump  rodent'?" 

"I  give  up — what  is  a  'plump  ro- 
dent'?" 

"A  'plump  rodent'  is  a  'fat  rat'.  See? 
Fat  rat.  It  rhymes.  Now,  what  is  a 
'blood-curdling  preacher'?  This  is  a 
little  harder." 

Kenny  considered.  "  'A  blood-curd- 
ling preacher'?  Let's  see  now — it's — a 
— a — is  it  a  'mighty  minister'?" 

"No.  That  doesn't  rhyme.  But  you 
almost  got  it — it's  'sinister  minister'." 

"Okay,"  said  Kenny,  "now  here's  one 
for  you.  What's  an  'inebriated  pole- 
cat'?" 

Sybil  burst  into  laughter.  "Why,  that 
must  be  a  'drunk  skunk',"  she  cried, 
and  they  rocked  back  and  forth  in 
their  chairs,  gleefully.  People  nearby 
turned  and  stared  at  them,  but  they 
didn't  notice.  They  were  holding  each 
other's  hands  and  laughing  so  hard  that 
nothing  else  mattered. 

A  few  weeks  later,  with  Christmas 
coming  along,  Sybil  asked  Kenny  if 
he'd  like  to  spend  the  holiday  with  her 
at  her  family's  house.  Kenny  accepted, 
with  alacrity.  He  had  been  dreading  a 
Christmas  alone  in  New  York. 

So,  the  Saturday  before  Christmas 
found  them  at  Grand  Central  Station, 
boarding  the  train  for  Saratoga.  They 
were  loaded  down  with  baggage  and 
presents,  and  Sybil's  arms  were  filled 
with  a  huge  pasteboard  box  containing 
a  squirming  puppy  for  her  youngest 
brother.  After  struggling  through  five 
cars,  they  found  seats  and  settled 
down.  Sybil  worried  about  the  puppy 
getting  enough  air,  so  she  opened  the 
box.  By  the  time  the  train  had  reached 
Poughkeepsie,  the  puppy  was  waddling 


joyously  up  and  down  the  aisle,  making 
friends,  and  everyone  in  the  car  was 
conspiring  with  them  to  hide  it  under 
a  coat  whenever  the  conductor  came 
through.  Kenny  had  never  had  such 
a  hectic  train  trip  in  his  life,  and  he'd 
never  had  so  much  fun,  either. 

The  whole  weekend  went  by  in  a 
warm  rosy  glow  for  Kenny.  Everyone 
liked  him  and  he  liked  everyone,  and 
he  was  so  grateful  to  Sybil  for  bring- 
ing him  to  Saratoga  that  he  almost 
shivered  when  he  thought  about  it. 
They  went  skating  with  the  two  boys, 
and  watched  a  basketball  game  on 
Sunday  night  with  Mr.  Baker,  and  had 
hot-dogs  and  scalding  coffee  at  Casey's 
afterward.  They  took  Mrs.  Baker  to 
the  cozy  New  Worden  bar  for  a  Christ- 
mas Eve  toddy,  and  after  dinner  that 
night  Kenny  helped  her  with  the 
dishes.  They  wrapped  last-minute 
packages  in  gay  Christmas  paper  in 
secret  corners  of  the  big  house,  and  on 
Christmas  morning  when  they  were  all 
assembled  in  front  of  the  glowing  tree, 
Kenny  thought  for  a  minute  he  was 
going  to  cry.  Sybil  saw  the  agitation 
in  his  face  and  quietly  put  her  hand  in 
his.  He  held  on  tight,  and  was  soon 
himself  again. 

And  then,  all  too  soon,  it  was  over 
and  they  were  on  the  train  going  back 
to  New  York.  They  were  both  tired 
and  too  full  of  everything  to  talk. 
Kenny  put  his  arm  around  Sybil  and 
her  head  dropped  to  his  shoulder,  and 
pretty  soon  she  was  fast  asleep.  He 
watched  the  tip  of  her  nose  and  the 
curve  of  her  cheek  as  she  slept  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  never  known  a 
nicer  girl  in  his  life.  The  train  jerked 
as  it  came  to  a  stop  in  Albany,  and 
Sybil  woke  with  a  start.  Kenny  was 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes  when  she 
opened  them  and,  almost  without  voli- 
tion on  his  part,  he  heard  himself  say- 
ing huskily,  "Sybil,  I  think  I'm  in  love 
with  you." 

She  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
closed  her  eyes  and  snuggled  more 
deeply  into  his  shoulder.  "Kenny,"  she 
sighed,  "I  was  hoping  you'd  say  that." 

He  kissed  the  top  of  her  head  and 
held  her  closely.  "I'll  have  to  write 
to  Mary  tomorrow  and  tell  her,"  he 
said    slowly. 

Sybil  stirred.  "Yes,  but  let's  not  talk 
about  that  now.  Let's  just  be  in  love." 
Her  arm  went  around  his  waist,  and  he 
smiled  as  he  rested  his  cheek  on  her 
head  and  they  settled  down  for  the 
long  ride  back  to  town. 

But  the  next  day  when  he  sat  down 
to  write  to  Mary,  he  was  assailed  by 
doubts.    "Mary  darling,"  he  began,  and 
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then  the  incongruity  of  calling  her 
darling  when  the  rest  of  the  letter 
was  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  someone 
else  struck  him  and  he  laid  his  pen 
down.  How  could  he  tell  her?  How 
could  he  explain  that  she  had  seemed  so 
far  away  and  so  unreal  that  he  had 
turned  to  another  girl?  How  could  he 
say  that  his  inner  soul  still  rankled 
a  .little  at  her  sending  him  away  and 
that  maybe  this  whole  thing  had 
started  as  a  kind  of  school-boy  re- 
venge? His  head  sank  into  his  hands 
and  thoughts  of  Mary  began  to  whirl 
through  his  mind. 

Then  he  thought  of  Sybil.  He  sat 
down  again  and  took  up  his  pen.  With- 
out stopping  once,  he  finished  the  let- 
ter, sealed  the  envelope,  put  a  stamp 
on  it  and  went  out  to  the  mailbox  and 
mailed  it. 

And  as  he  went  to  bed  that  night  it 
suddenly  seemed  that  this  was  proba- 
bly the  biggest  mistake  of  his  life,  but 
he  had  made  it  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
he  intended  to  stick  to  it. 

Mary's  answer  came  by  airmail.  She 
was  hurt,  he  could  read  that  between 
the  lines,  but  she  accepted  his  decision 
and  wished  him  the  best  of  luck.  She 
even  said  that  she  was  sure  Sybil  was  a 
wonderful  girl  and  that  sometime — not 
right  away — but  sometime  later,  maybe, 
when  they  had  all  grown  a  little  older, 
she  would  like  to  see  both  of  them.  It 
was  a  brave  letter  and  didn't  even  hint 
at  her  own  sorrow.  But  Kenny  knew — 
Mary   was   heartbroken. 

A  S  for  himself,  he  left  like  a  cross  be- 
■"•  tween  a  murderer  and  a  sacrificial 
offering  in  the  altar  of  friendship.  Be- 
cause that's  what  his  feeling  for  Sybil 
really  was,  he  realized — friendship. 
Not  love — just  friendship.  But  he 
couldn't  leave  her  stranded  on  a  des- 
ert island  of  unrequited  emotion. 

And  then  the  final  blow  came — un- 
expectedly, as  all  final  blows  do.  One 
night  Sybil  and  Kenny  went  to  Col- 
bee's  and  sat  upon  the  balcony  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  Sybil's 
cheeks  were  burning,  but  there  was  a 
sudden  air  of  diffidence  about  her,  and 
she  seemed  unable  to  say  anything. 

"What  is  it?"  Kenny  asked.  "What's 
all  the  excitement?" 

Sybil  turned  to  him.  Her  color  had 
faded  now,  leaving  her  face  pale  and  a 
little  drawn.  She  looked  at  him  for  a 
long  minute  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"Kenny,"  she  said,  "I  guess  it's  better 
just  to  tell  you  right  out.  Arthur's 
back  home  and  I've  seen  him,  and, 
Kenny,  I  still  love  him.  I  don't  really 
love  you.  I  thought  I  did,  but  I  don't — 
really.  What  I  feel  for  you  is  a  warm 
beautiful  friendly  thing.  But  it's  not 
love.  Love  is  how  I  feel  about  Arthur. 
Kenny,  do  you  think  you  can  under- 
stand?" 

She  looked  at  him  pleadingly,  and 
Kenny  sat  there  stunned,  groping  for 
the  right  words,  the  right  emotions. 
After  all  his  inner  struggle,  his  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness,  his 
bitterness  and  renunciation:  this  was 
how  it  was  going  to  end.  It  seemed  too 
simple.  He  shook  his  head  and  gulped 
down  a  glass  of  water  before  he  could 
speak. 

"Why,  Sybil,"  he  said  finally,  speak- 
ing slowly  and  trying  desperately  to 
maintain  a  judicious  impersonal  atti- 
tude, "you  know  I  can  understand.  I 
think  you  ought  to  do  exactly  what 
seems  best  for  you.  And  if  you  love 
Arthur,  you  love  him,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it." 

"Oh,  Kenny."  She  wiped  her  eyes 
surreptitiously  with  a  napkin  and  went 
on   again   slowly,    "I'm   sorry,    though. 
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I  feel  bad  about  you.  It  doesn't  seem 
fair  at  all." 

No,  thought  Kenny,  it  doesn't  seem 
fair.  Life  has  suddenly  become  as  un- 
fair as  a  fixed  horse  race.  But  you  can't 
pin  the  blame  anywhere — it's  really 
nobody's  fault.  Except  maybe  it's  my 
own  fault,  but  I  was  only  trying  to  be 
a  good  guy  and  be  fair.  Fair!  Oh,  God, 
how  silly  that  seems  now.  Mary — oh, 
Mary,  where  are  you? — I've  lost  you! 

Aloud  he  said,  "Don't  worry  about 
it,  Sybil.  Everything's  going  to  be  all 
right.  And  I  want  you  to  be  happy. 
That's  the  important  thing.  I  hope  this 
Arthur  is  good  enough  for  you — is  he?" 

"Oh,  Kenny,  he's  wonderful." 

Neither  of  them  felt  like  eating,  then, 
so  they  ordered  sherry  and  toasted 
each  other  with  a  hectic  kind  of  gaiety. 

Finally  they  left  the  restaurant."  Sy- 
bil went  off  to  find  Arthur,  and  Kenny 
plodded  home  to  pound  his  fists  against 
imaginary  stone  walls. 

"WfELL,  that  was  the  state  Kenny  was 
**  in  when  I  met  him.  I  think  it  did 
him  a  lot  of  good  to  tell  me  about  it,  al- 
though he  didn't  make  any  pleas  for 
sympathy.  He  took  a  long  drink  from 
his  bottle  of  coke  and  said,  "Well,  that's 
about  it.  First  I  had  two  girls  and  now 
I  have  none.  Happens  every  day,  I 
guess.  And  now,"  he  grinned  and  his 
eyebrow  went  up  in  a  gay  arc,  "all 
that's  left  for  me  is  to  become  an  im- 
portant radio  executive  and  make  lots 
of  dough  and  spend  it  on  chorus  girls 
and  homes  for  abandoned  kittens." 

But  I  thought  about  Kenny  and  Mary 
and  Sybil  all  the  way  across  the  coun- 
try. And  one  evening,  about  a  week 
after  I  got  back  to  Hollywood,  I  picked 
up  the  telephone  and  asked  the  opera- 
tor if  she  could  locate  a  family  named 
Ellis  in  Richmond.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  them,  it  seemed,  and  I  tried  them 
all  until  I  found  one  with  a  daughter 
i  named  Mary. 

She  had  a  nice  voice,  Mary  had,  and 
suddenly  I  didn't  quite  know  what  to 
say.   Then  it  came  out  all  in  a  rush. 

"This  is  Dinah  Shore,"  I  said,  "and 
I  saw  Kenny  Ruth  in  New  York  last 
jweek,  and  I  think  you'd  better  go  to 
'him.    He  needs  you." 

There  was  a  gasp  from  the  other  end 
of  the  line  and  her  voice  came  faintly, 
"Who  did  you  say  this  was?" 

"Dinah  Shore,"  I  repeated.  "But  it 
]  doesn't  really  matter  who  it  is.  The 
\  important  thing  is  that  if  you're  still  in 
love  with  Kenny,  you'd  better  catch 
the  next  train.  I  don't  think  you'll  be 
sorry." 

I  "But  ..."  she  wavered,  "Kenny 
wrote  that  he  .  .  .  how  can  I  go  when 
he  .  .  .  how  do  I  know  ..." 

"Look — don't  think  about  it — just 
go!" 

Her  voice  suddenly  grew  firm.  "All 
right,  I  will.  And  thanks  for  calling 
me."  Then  another  note  crept  in,  "Is 
this  really  Dinah  Shore?" 

I  laughed.  "Yes,  it  really  is.  And 
good  luck.  Mary." 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  and  we  both 
hung  up. 

And  that's  just  about  the  end  of  this 
story,  except  that  I  got  a  wire  from 
Kenny  and  Mary  the  other  day. 
They're  still  hunting  for  an  apartment, 
but  they're  married  and  very  happy 
and  Kenny  doesn't  think  now  that  he'il 
have  to  turn  over  the  millions  he  so 
confidently  plans  to  make  to  wayward 
J  chorus  girls  or  homeless  kittens. 

So  now  I  feel  a  bit  like  a  deus  ex 
Imachina  and  I'm  more  than  ever  in 
i  favor  of  that  little  quirk  of  human 
J  nature  that  impels  people  to  confide 
iin  strangers.   I'm  all  for  it! 
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Romanes  in  th«  spring.  Of  course  you've 
dreamed  of  it.  Now  here's  a  way  to  help  your 
dreams  come  true ! 
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2Vi  oz.  bottle  25?. 
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The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

even  trying  to  pretend  indifference, 
when  he  was  convinced  that  the  only 
hope  of  happiness  for  him — the  only 
hope  he  had  clung  to,  through  three 
years  of  war — was  a  reconciliation  with 
Marion.  A  home  of  their  own  again, 
where  he  could  see  Brad  every  night, 
not  at  stated  intervals  set  by  the 
divorce  court.  And  so,  he  had  been  on 
his  way  to  ask  Marion  for  that  happi- 
ness, to  beg  her,  if  necessary,  to  return 
to  Dickston  and  to  him.  What  would 
she  say?  The  last  time  they  had  been 
together  was  the  day  he  had  escorted 
her  and  a  bewildered,  seven-year-old 
Bradley  to  a  Reno-bound  plane.  She 
had  never  been  more  beautiful  or  more 
remote  than  at  that  moment,  mocking 
his  last  minute  pleas  that  she  change 
her  mind  .  .  .  That  had  been  three 
years  ago. 

What  would  she  say  to  him?  Why, 
she  had  said,  simply,  coolly,  "Hello, 
Stanley.  I  sent  word  to  Bradley's 
boarding  school  that  you'd  be  here.  He 
ought  to  be  along  any  minute  now." 

That  was  when  his  planned  speech 
eluded  him.  "You're  looking  very  well, 
Marion,"  was  all  he  could  say.  How 
could  a  man  start  talking  of  dreams  and 
hopes  and  plans  with  a  woman  whose 
attitude  seemed  to  indicate  that  she 
could  spare  him  about  five  minutes  of 
her  precious  time? 

Yes,  Marion  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  And  just  as  coldly  indifferent  as 
ever  to  the  feelings  of  others. 

"I'm  going  to  be  married,"  she  had 
said  abruptly.    "Did  you  know?" 

17  OR  one  wild  moment  he  had  thought 
■*-  she  was  telling  him  that  she  was 
coming  back  to  him.  But,  "His  name  is 
Greg  Martin,"  Marion  was  saying  tri- 
umphantly, "and  he's  a  war  correspon- 
dent. He's  just  what  I've  always 
wanted — and  he  can  give  me  the  sort 
of  life  I've  always  wanted.  Well — aren't 
you  going  to  congratulate  me,  Stan?" 

Brad  came  at  that  moment — merciful 
release  for  Stan.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  father  with  joyous  shouts. 

The  little  time  spent  with  Brad,  be- 
fore he  had  to  go  back  to  school,  was  in 
a  way  wonderful  and  in  a  way  depress- 
ing. They  had  so  little  to  talk  about — 
none  of  the  small,  everyday  things.  It 
was  like  trying  to  make  conversation 
with  a  stranger,  in  the  house  of  a 
stranger.  A  stranger's  house,  the  door 
of  which  he  had  closed  behind  him  a 
little  later  with  finality  and  decision. 

Yes,  he  badly  needed  fun,  Stan  told 
himself  again,  coming  suddenly  to  the 
realization  that  the  half  hour  had 
slipped  by.  And  a  girl  who  wasn't  de- 
pressed about  being  alone  in  New  York 
was  the  one  to  have  it  with  him.  He 
straightened  his  tie  and  picked  up  his 
cap.  This  business  of  sitting  around 
thinking  wasn't  doing  him  or  his  prob- 
lem any  good.  He'd  go  and  get  his  girl, 
and  they'd  go  out — and  have  fun. 

The  corsage  he  had  ordered  was 
pinned  against  her  dress  when  she 
opened  the  door  in  answer  to  his  knock. 

"They're  beautiful  and  I've  never 
had  any  like  them  before  but  you 
shouldn't  have  been  so  extravagant," 
she  told  him  warmly,  all  in  one  breath. 

"I  shouldn't?"  he  asked,  half-amused, 
half-touched.    "Why  not?" 

"Well."  she  faltered,  "after  all, 
you .  .  . 

She  was  so  plainly  embarrassed  that 
he  helped  her  out  with  a  hurried, 
"Never   mind,   we   won't  worry   about 
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that  now — "  He  stopped,  grinning,  as 
he  realized  for  the  first  time  that  he 
didn't  know  her  name. 

She  understood  the  smile,  and  re- 
turned it.  "Oh,  dear!  Look — you'd 
better  call  me  Terry  right  away,  unless 
you  want  me  to  feel  plcked-up.  I  know 
your  name  already,  Captain  Stanley 
Burton.    I  asked  the  bellboy!" 

They  laughed  together,  and  when  he 
tucked  her  arm  in  his,  it  seemed  to  fit 
there  somehow — very  sweetly,  very 
naturally.  It  was  pleasant  and  heart- 
warming for  both  of  them — this  easy, 
friendly  relationship  they  had  found 
so  swiftly. 

Sometimes  talking  and  sometimes 
silent,  sometimes  laughing  and  some- 
times serious,  they  went  through  the 
evening  together.  They  had  dinner  at 
an  expensive  restaurant  where  Stan 
hadn't  been  for  years — and  which 
Terry  had  obviously  only  read  about  in 
the  papers  and  never  really  hoped  to 
see.  Then  they  went  dancing  at  one  of 
the  very  new,  very  glittering  night- 
clubs. 

Terry  chattered  gaily  about  her 
family  in  Wisconsin — her  college  pro- 
fessor father,  her  sisters,  and  the  twins; 
the  brother  with  a  ranch  in  the  south- 
west, and  the  brother  who  was  still 
overseas.  And  she  told  him  about  her 
ambition  to  be  a  fashion  designer  with 
one  the  big  New  York  stores — and  was 
blithely  confident  about  the  ambition 
coming  to  be  a  reality,  very  soon. 

"Lord,  what  a  little  optimist  you  are, 
Terry!"  Stan  teased. 

'"THAT'S  all  very  well— but  I'll  do  it. 

x  You  see  if  I  don't,"  Terry  told  him 
with  a  determined  shake  of  her  head, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  chal- 
lenged. 

"Oh,  go  back  to  Dickston  when  I'm 
discharged." 

"Dickston?" 

"Dickston,  short  for  Dickinsontown," 
he  said.  "Let  me  tell  you  about  it  in 
my  best  guide-book  style.  It's  a  thriv- 
ing metropolis  of  fifty  thousand,  situ- 
ated two  hundred  miles  from  the  great 
empire  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful—" 

Her  laughter  interrupted.  "I  can  see 
it  perfectly."  And  then  she  was  serious 
again.    "And  will  you  job-hunt,  too?" 

He  was  suddenly  anxious  to  be  away 
from  the  subject  of  Dickston  and  what 
he  was  going  to  do  next.  Remembering 
Dickston  was  painful — and  wasn't  this 
the  painless,  fun-filled  evening  he  had 
promised  himself? 

"Oh,  I'll  knock  around,"  he  answered 
vaguely,  aware  without  knowing  why 
that  he  greatly  enjoyed  having  Terry 
think  of  him  as  a  jobless  nobody  rather 
than  as  a  department  store  president — 
and  less  aware  that  Terry's  sincerity 
was  hammering  hard  at  the  cynical  dis- 
trust of  people's  motives  that  had  been 
a  part  of  him  since  long  before  the 
break-up  of  his  marriage  to  Marion. 

Abruptly,  he  changed  the  subject. 
"Let's  not  worry  about  the  future  now." 
And  he  smiled  at  himself,  because  he 
realized  that  he  was  worrying  about  the 
future — the  very  near  future.  "Look, 
Terry — what  are  you  doing  tomorrow?" 
And  he  laughed,  because  this  was  the 
girl  with  whom  he  was  going  to  have 
one  evening's  fling,  and  forget  all  about. 

"Looking  for  a  job,"  she  answered. 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,  you're  not," 
he  contradicted.  "You're  going  to  look 
for  fun,  with  me.  I've  decided  that  just 
this  one  evening  doesn't  constitute  my 
full  share  of  that  scarce  commodity, 
young  lady.  Will  you?  Surely  one 
day's  difference  won't  matter!" 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  will,"  she  said, 
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slowly,  "and  I'd  love  to  spend  the  day 
with  you,  but — " 

"But  what?" 

"But — well,  you'll  be  spending  so 
much  money!  Oh,  please  don't  misun- 
derstand," she  begged.  "This  had  been 
a  wonderful  evening — the  kind  of  New 
York  evening  I've  dreamed  about.  But 
if  you  have  no  job  to  go  back  to  in 
Dickston,  you  shouldn't  take  me  out 
like  this.  You — well,  you  may  need  the 
money  later.  Then  you'll  regret  the  fun 
we've  had,  and — and  I  wouldn't  want 
that.  You  aren't  offended,  are  you?"  she 
asked  hesitantly,  for  Stan  was  silent, 
literally  too  stunned  to  find  an  answer. 

"Offended?  I've  never  had  a  lecture 
I  enjoyed  more."  And  this  time  he 
wasn't  smiling.  "Spend  the  day  with 
me  tomorrow,  Terry — please  do.  We'll 
do  it  your  way,  budget  and  all.  Just 
being  with  you  is  all  I  want." 

Just  being  with  you  is  all  I  want.  But, 
he  told  himself,  he  had  simply  meant 
he  wanted  to  be  with  her  tomorrow,  of 
course.  It  hadn't  meant  anything  more 
than  that.  This  was  his  girl  for  a  fling, 
and  he  wanted  the  fling,  which  was 
taking  his  mind  from  his  own  prob- 
lems, to  last  a  little  longer  .  .  .  just  a 
little  longer. 

To  Stan,  the  most  astonishing  thing 
about  the  whole  thing  was  that,  at 
least  for  now,  all  he  did  want  was  to 
be  with  Terry.  In  the  whole  fantastic 
affair,  that  was  the  one,  solid  truth.  He 
was  having  fun — enjoying  companion- 
ship— laughing  spontaneously  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  awakened 
from  the  state  of  a  dazzled  bridegroom 
to  the  realization  that  his  marriage  was 
far,  far  from  what  he  had  always  im- 
agined marriages  should  be. 

iyt ARION  .  .  .  Abruptly,  Stan's  laugh- 
i"-i-  ter  died,  and  he  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  Terry  to  watch,  blindly,  the 
floor  show.  But  the  hypnotic  rhythm  of 
the  dancers  was  not  enough  to  lull  his 
thoughts  back  to  quiescence.  What  had 
happened  to  Marion,  anyway?  How, 
and  when,  and  where,  and  why,  had  she 
changed?  Or,  perhaps,  become  what  she 
had  always  been  meant  to  be? 

Stanley  had  had  high  hopes  of  Mar- 
ion's changing,  of  her  becoming  more 
a  wife,  when  she  had  told  him,  abruptly 
and  not  too  joyously,  that  they  were 
going  to  have  a  child.  And  it  had 
changed  her.  .  .  . 

In  the  beginning,  their  marriage — his 
and  Marion's — had  been  exactly  like  a 
dream  come  true — perhaps  because  he 
had  had  no  concrete  dream,  and  was 
able  to  find  reality  malleable  enough  to 
fit  any  conception.  Stanley  was,  at  first, 
Marion's  idea  of  the  perfect  husband — 
worshiping  her,  and  allowing  her  to 
wrap  him  around  her  little  finger  at 
will.  He  had  been  so  entirely  in  love 
that  he  was  convinced  that  Marion 
could  do  no  wrong. 

"When  a  man's  mother  sings  her 
daughter-in-law's  praises  to  the  skies, 
she  must  be  good,"  he  would  tease  his 
wife,  scooping  her  off  the  floor  into  his 
arms,  and  laughing  away  her  squeals  of 
pretended  protest.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  approval,  Stan  couldn't  help 
being  aware  that  his  two  sisters,  Mar- 
cia  and  Louise,  were  not  as  impressed 
by  his  wife  as  he  thought  they  should 
have  been. 

Louise  had  been,  Stan  remembered 
now,  frankly  contemptuous  from  the 
first  of  Marion's  way  of  living  her  life, 
of  her  preoccupation  with  clothes,  her 
absorption  in  externals.  Even  a  dazzled 
bridegroom  couldn't  be  wholly  un- 
aware that  admiration  was  the  breath 
of  Marion's  being.  But  he  had  laugh- 
ingly ignored  the  time  she  had  lavished 
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on  herself  to  get  the  proper  effects, 
relishing  her  triumphs  himself.  And 
sure,  always  sure,  that  she  would  settle 
down  after  a  bit,  sure  that  she  would 
change.  Doubly  sure  after  she  told  him 
that  they  were  going  to  have  a  baby. 

Settle  down?  If  anything,  Marion's 
restlessness  increased  after  the  baby 
was  born.  She  installed  little  Bradley 
in  an  elaborate  nursery,  hired  an  ex- 
cellent nurse  to  care  for  him,  and 
seemed  to  consider  that  her  responsibil- 
ity ended  there.  She  told  Stan  queru- 
lously that  he  needn't  expect  her  to 
go  through  anything  like  that  again, 
and  went  off  to  take  up  her  round  of 
pleasure  where  she  had  left  off. 

The  social  life  that  Dickston  had  to 
offer  no  longer  seemed  to  satisfy  Marion 
— she  craved  wider,  greener  fields.  New 
York,  only  two  hundred  miles  away, 
was  the  greatest  possible  temptation — 
one  to  which  she  succumbed  too  often 
without  a  struggle.  Stanley  had  made 
no  protest  the  first  few  times  that  she 
had  made  sudden  trips,  staying  several 
days  at  a  time,  and  returning  home 
progressively  more  discontented  with 
life  in  Dickston.  But  after  her  third 
visit,  he  had  felt  that  he  must  protest. 

They  had  argued  long  and  furiously 
that  night,  and  even  now  Stan  could 
feel  the  distasteful  bitterness  of  it. 
He  had  known,  then,  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do. 

And  he  had  been  right.  As  the  years 
went  by,  their  marriage  had  developed 
into  a  more-or-less  armed  neutrality; 
the  price  of  peace  was  to  let  Marion  do 
as  she  pleased.  For  Bradley's  sake,  Stan 
had  paid  it. 

The  years  had  brought  other  changes, 
too.  Mr.  Burton  was  dead,  and  Stanley 
had  succeeded  him. 

DUT  the  most  important  change  of  all 
■*-*  had  been  the  coming  of  the  war,  and 
Stanley's  decision  to  get  into  it  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  He  had  wondered 
uneasily,  that  night  when  he  had  finally 
decided  that  he  must  go,  what  Marion 
would  say.  And  he  made  the  grim  re- 
solve that  for  once  what  she  had  to  say 
would  make  no  difference. 

What  she  had  to  say  was  simple.  "I 
want  a  divorce."  She  had  finally 
reached  the  decision  that  alimony  in 
New  York  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
a  husband  in  Dickston.  They  had  parted 
at  that  plane — Marion  to  Reno,  Stanley 
off  to  war. 

Off  to  war  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  would  never  again  want  the 
companionship  of  a  woman  —  any 
woman. 

And  here  he  was  tonight,  three  years 
later,  having  just  said  to  a  virtually  un- 
known girl  across  the  table,  Just  being 
with  you  is  all  I  want. 

Being  with  her  tomorrow,  he  cor- 
rected himself,  was  all  he  wanted  now. 
It  didn't  mean  anything.  It  meant  only, 
simply,  that  he  was  lonely — that  he  was 
a  normal  returning  soldier,  who  wanted 
a  girl  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  city  with 
him,  a  girl  to  show  the  sights,  to  keep 
him  from  the  boredom  of  a  companion- 
less  day,  a  solitary  dinner. 

And  he  won  his  point.  Terry  met  him 
for  breakfast  in  the  hotel's  little  coffee 
shop  the  next  morning — Terry,  sweet 
and  morning-bright,  and  terribly 
serious  about  the  schedule  of  events 
which  she  had  carefully  listed  for  them. 

They  followed  the  list  religiously, 
and  loved  it.  The  view  from  the  top 
of  Radio  City  .  .  .  the  Central  Park  zoo 
.  .  .  lunch  in  an  automat  (to  her  laugh- 
ing question,  Stan  could  say  quite 
truthfully  that  he  had  never  been  in 
one  before)  .  .  .  the  Staten  Island  ferry 
ride     (New     York's     biggest     nickel's 
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are  rich  in  added  iron,  so  necessary  for  babies  ready  to  start  on  solid  food. 
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iron  you  give  baby  before  birth,  begins  to  run  low. 

As  a  further  aid  to  baby's  well-being,  both  Gerber's  Cereals  contain 
generous  amounts  of  B  complex  vitamins  (from  natural  sources),  calcium 
and  phosphorus.  Furthermore,  both  cereals  are  made  to  taste  extra  good! 
Millions  of  babies  have  done  well  on  Gerber's  Cereals.  When  buying, 
look  for  "America's  Best-Known  Baby"  on  every  package!- 


Gerber's  Cereal  Food 
(blue  box)  and  Gerber's 
Strained  Oatmeal  (red 
box)  are  pre-cooked, 
ready-to-serve  right  in 
baby's  dish  by  adding 
milk  or  formula  (either 
hot  or  cold). 


Be  sure  to  get  both,  and  serve 
Gerber's  Cereal  Food  at  one 
feeding,  Gerber's  Strained 
Oatmeal  at  the  next. 
Remember,  it  is  wise 
to  check  your  baby's 
feeding  program  with 
your  doctor. 


NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK,  April  27  to  May  4.  "Give  your  baby  the  right  start  in  Hie." 
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My  baby  is  now months 

old.  Please  send  me  samples  of 

Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal  and 

Gerber's  Cereal  Foods. 

Addr*,s.~ City  and  StaU.. 


Act  I— cleans.  Act  II— gleams.  Act  HI- glorifies. 
Laco's  three  rich  oils— olive  oil,  coconut 
oil  and  castor  oil— give  triple-action  resultsl 
Contains  no  alcohol,  no  free  alkali,  no  harsh 
chemicals.  Get  Laco  Genuine  Castile  Sham- 
poo at  drug  counters  everywhere.  Laco 
Products  Inc.,  Baltimore  24,  Md. 
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worth,  they  call  it,"  Terry  assured  him) 
.  .  .  and  evening  of  exploring  Green- 
wich Village  .  .  . 

And,  not  quite  sure  what  had  hap- 
pened to  them,  only  knowing  that  being 
close  together  was  being  close  to  happi- 
ness, Stan  and  Terry  quite  simply,  quite 
automatically,  laid  plans  for  the  next 
evening,  too. 

Just  for  the  evening,  though — be- 
cause, this  second  day,  Terry  insisted 
that  she  must  begin  her  job  hunting  in 
earnest,  and,  after  meeting  him  for  a 
quick  breakfast,  was  on  her  way. 

Stan  wandered  down  Madison  Avenue 
a  little  way,  and  then  back  up  Fifth 
and  to  the  hotel  again,  to  sit  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  count  away  the  hours 
until  he  could  knock  on  Terry's  door 
that  evening,  and  take  her  to  dinner 
once  again. 

What's  the  matter  with  me?  he  asked 
himself  over  and  over  again  during 
that  long,  dull  morning.  I  must  have 
been  a  great  deal  lonelier  than  I 
thought  possible.  I  must  have  some- 
how, somewhere,  lost  the  faculty  for 
amusing  myself.  Lord,  what  a  dull  guy 
I  must  be  if  I  even  bore  myself! 

ITE  began  thinking,  then,  about  Dick- 
"  ston.  He'd  have  to  go  back  in  a 
few  days.  He'd  been  looking  forward  to 
it,  all  the  way  across  from  England. 
But  then,  he  told  himself,  he  had  been 
looking  forward  to  taking  Marion  and 
Bradley  home  with  him.  What  a  fool 
he  had  been — to  think  that  a  war,  a 
hiatus  of  three  years,  a  few  words 
pleadingly  spoken,  could  miraculously 
transform  Marion  into  a  good  wife,  a 
good  mother.  No,  it  was  much  better 
to  be  going  home  to  Dickston  without 
her.  .  . 

The  knock  on  the  door  was  light  and 
decisive,  both — and  even  as  he  started, 
pulling  himself  and  his  thoughts  back 
to  the  present  he  knew  instinctively 
that  that  knock  was  Terry's. 

Why,  it  was  only  noon,  and  she  was 
back!  He  felt  absurdly,  childishly 
happy,  like  a  small  boy  who  has  just 
been  presented  with  some  fantastically 
colorful  new  toy  .  .  .  and  he  felt  not 
the  slightest  sense  of  shame,  as  two 
strides  carried  him  swiftly  to  the  door. 
He  felt  no  desire  to,  no  necessity  for 
hiding  his  pleasure,  either.  Terry  was 
the  kind  of  girl  from  whom  you  didn't 
have  to  hide  your  feelings.  Terry  was 
the  kind  of  girl  .  .  . 

"Stan — Stan,  I  couldn't  wait  to  see 
you!"  She  had  begun  to  talk  almost  be- 
fore he  had  the  door  open,  standing 
fresh  and  eager  and  as  pretenceless  as 
he  on  the  threshold.  "The  most  won- 
derful thing  has  happened,  Stan!  I  have 
a  job!" 

"A  job?"  He  felt  foolishly  as  if 
someone  had  landed  a  neat,  well-placed 
blow  in  his  solar  plexus. 

"A  perfectly  marvelous  job  in  a  per- 
fectly marvelous  place!  And  Stan, 
it—" 

He  managed  to  grin  at  her,  getting  his 
breath  back.  "Hey,  there — take  it 
easy!" 

"Easy?"  Her  eyes  were  shining,  her 
whole  being  alight.  "How  can  you  say 
take  it  easy,  Stan  Burton?" 

"Terry"  He  moved  closer  to  her, 
took  her  hands.  "Listen,  Terry,  I  hate 
to  pour  cold  water  on  all  this  bubbling 
enthusiasm  of  yours,  but — " 

And  then  he  stopped  .  .  .  But  what? 
What  could  he  say,  what  on  earth  could 
he  give  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting  her 
to  take  the  job?  What  on  earth  made 
him  think  he  had  the  right — ? 

"But  what,  Stan?" 

He  was  very  quiet  for  a  moment, 
looking  down  at  her.    Because  at  last 


he  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say.  At 
last  he  knew  that  the  words  he  was 
going  to  say  to  her  had  been  forming  in 
his  mind  since  the  very  first  moment  he 
had  laid  eyes  on  her.  This  was  why  he 
had  found  the  sunny  morning  so  grey 
without  her.  This  was  why  the  thought 
of  going  back  to  Dickston  had  been  al- 
most intolerable. 

This  was  Terry,  the  girl  with  whom 
the  returning  soldier  was  going  to  have 
his  first  fling  at  home.  Why,  you  could 
never  have  a  fling  with  a  girl  like 
Terry.  That's  why  he  had  liked  her 
from  the  first — Terry  was  a  girl  for 
keeps,  and  Stan  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  played  for  keeps,  too,  when  he  was 
allowed  to. 

"But  what,  Stan— but  what?" 

"But  you're  not  going  to  take  that 
job." 

Her  eyes  rounded  in  astonishment. 
"Not  take  it?  Why— why  Stan,  I  start 
on  Monday!" 

He  nodded  gravely.  "You  start  on 
Monday — but  not  on  that  job.  On  an- 
other one."  All  the  chaos  and  confu- 
sion in  his  mind  was  gone  now.  It  was 
very  simple.  This  was  Terry,  and  he 
loved  her.  And  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  All  there  was  to  life  itself,  for 
him. 

"On  Monday,  my  darling — my  dear- 
est darling — you'll  be  starting  for 
Dickston — with  me." 

He  saw  her  hand  go  up,  seeking  the 
door  frame  for  something  solid  to  cling 
to.  Her  eyes  were  very  dark,  her  face 
very  white,  and  he  couldn't  tell  just 
what  it  was  she  was  feeling.  Doubt? 
Fear?  Distrust?  Perhaps,  even,  anger? 
Whatever  it  was,  it  had  to  be  wiped 
away,  wholly  and  completely.  She 
had  to  smile  again,  at  once,  for  him. 

"I'm  asking  you  to  marry  me,  Terry." 
He  was  very  close  to  her  now,  so  that 
he  could  hear  her  quick,  soft  breathing. 
"I  mean  it  with  all  my  heart.  There's 
never  been  anyone  like  you  in  my  life, 
and  I  want  to  keep  you  there.  I  love 
you,  Terry — I'm  just  as — as  bewildered 
and  thunderstruck  and — and  every- 
thing— about  it  as  you  are.  But  I  do 
know  that  I  mean  it,  as  I've  never 
meant  anything  before  in  my  life.  Just 
believe  that  I  love  you,  and  we'll  go  on 
from  there." 

"But— but,  Stan!    Two  days!" 

XTIS  eyes  met  hers  squarely.  "Two 
■*■*■  days,  or  two  hours,  or  two  minutes 
— or  two  years  or  centuries,  I  would 
have  known  it,  no  matter  how  long  a 
time  we'd  been  together,  the  moment  I 
saw  that  I  was  going  to  lose  you.  Your 
jot) — answer  me,  Terry.  Will  you  give 
it  up  and  come  home  to  Dickston  with 
me?" 

She  moved  slowly  forward,  covering 
the  little  distance  between  them,  into 
his  waiting  arms.  "This  is  completely 
crazy,"  she  whispered,  before  he  closed 
her  lips  with  his.   But  she  was  smiling. 

The  feeling  of  her  in  his  arms,  where 
she  so  obviously,  so  rightly,  belonged, 
filled  his  heart  with  a  deep  thankful- 
ness. There  was  so  much  to  say,  so 
much  to  tell  her.  But  it  didn't  worry 
him,  now.  Tomorrow  would  be  time 
enough.  Tomorrow  to  tell  her  of  the 
Burton  position  and  the  Burton  money, 
because  she  was  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  cared  for  neither.  Time 
enough  tomorrow  to  tell  her  about 
Marion  and  about  Bradley.  She  would 
understand. 

Tomorrow — but  now  was  now,  and 
there  was  no  need  to  plan  or  think  or 
dream.  All  that  really  mattered  now 
was  their  love,  and  he  had  never  been 
as  sure  of  anything  in  his  life  as  he  was 
sure  of  that. 


Never  to  Part 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

ii  Gemwater,  the  city  across  the  river 
from  Pierpont.  I  figured  that  after  an- 
jther  year  I'd  be  ready  to  go  to  work 
with  Dad,  if  I  could — and  I  knew  I 
xmld — get  him  to  break  with  Eli.  Then 
Helen  and  I  would  be  married,  and 
we'd  build  a  house  in  the  new  suburb 
west  of  town.  We'd  have  three  chil- 
Iren — two  boys  and  a  girl,  I  hoped — 
slim,  blond  kids  like  Helen,  with  her 
light,  graceful  way  of  moving.  I'm  dark 
myself,  and  on  the  square-built  side. 
Someday  we'd  have  a  cabin  up  North, 
and  a  sailboat  and  a  speedboat. 

That  was  what  I  wanted,  and  it  had 
never  once  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
not  get  it.  I  knew  that  I  had  to  work 
for  it,  but  I'd  been  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve that  that  was  what  living  was — 
knowing  what  you  wanted  and  work- 
ing for  it  and  getting  it. 

At  first  I  looked  upon  the  war  simply 
as  a  nuisance  that  had  come  along  and 
postponed  my  plans.  I  went  through 
boot  camp  without  a  thought  of  what 
war  meant  to  the  people  who  were  so 
much  closer  to  it  than  I,  with  my 
thoughts  fixed  only  on  the  day  I'd  get 
back  to  Pierpont  and  Helen  and  the 
things  I  wanted  to  do.  But  by  the 
time  her  letter  came  breaking  our  en- 
gagement, I'd  gone  into  Guam  with  the 
Seabees  after  the  first  wave  of  Marines, 
and  I'd  already  seen  a  lot  of  things  that 
made  me  think.  It  wasn't  only  that  I'd 
been  living  and  working  with  all  kinds 
of  men  from  everywhere,  but  it  was 
the  island,  too,  and  the  natives.  Almost 
up  until  the  moment  we  landed,  I'd 
pictured  a  Pacific  Island  as  it  is  in  the 
story  books — with  palm  trees,  and  na- 
tives who  wore  sarongs  and  who  lived 
in  grass  huts  and  ate  cocoanuts  and 
grasshoppers.  I  didn't  expect  the  vil- 
lages to  be  like  the  villages  back  home 
in  the  States,  with  frame  houses  and 
plumbing  and  stores  and  theaters  and 
taverns.  Finding  those  little  towns  all 
torn  up  by  the  Japs,  and  the  people 
driven  into  the  jungle,  was  like  seeing 
Pierpont  smashed  and  our  neighbors 
left  homeless.  The  natives  had  lost 
homes  almost  as  good  as  my  own  home 
in  Pierpont,  and  they  were  living  like 
\  animals  in  any  sort  of  shelter  they 
could  rig  up — but  they  went  ahead  and 
helped  us  ail  they  could  with  the  noth- 
ing they  had,  and  they  had  the  time 
and  graciousness  to  offer  us  hospitality. 
I  squatted  on  my  haunches  many  times 
side  by  side  with  people  several  shades 
darker  than  I  and  ate  roast  pig  with 
my  fingers.  The  pig  was  delicious 
after  a  diet  of  canned  meat  and  pow- 
dered eggs,  even  if  it  had  been  cooked 
over  a  fire  in  an  old  gasoline  can. 

I  began  to  understand  that  real  living 
isn't  necessarily  going  after  things  and 
getting  them,  but  knowing  how  to  make 
good  of  what  is  handed  you.  You  lose 
something  you  want  very  much,  and 
you  go  ahead  and  throw  yourself  heart 
and  soul  into  what  you  have,  and  pretty 
soon  you've  got  something  better  and 
finer  than  anything  you  thought  you 
wanted.  That's  why  Helen's  letter  didn't 
hit  me  too  hard.  I'd  wanted  her  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and 
I'd  lost  her,  but  she  didn't  have  to  tell 
me  that  it  was  all  for  the  best.  I  knew 
that.  Helen  went  on  the  shelf  along 
with  the  cabin  and  the  speedboat  and 
the  other  unimportant  dreams  a  spoiled, 
fortunate  kid  named  Johnny  Mason 
used  to  have. 

After  that  first  day  at  home  when  I'd 
said  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about  her, 
Mother  and  Dad  didn't  mention  Helen. 


MRS.  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL,  III,  is  one  of  America  s  most  beautiful 
society  leaders.  She  dramatizes  the  exquisite  planes  of  her  face  with  the 
flawless  color  flattery  of  Pond's  "sheer-gauge''''  powder.  "I  love  the 
way  it  goes  on,"  Mrs.  Drexel  says.  "So  soft  and  fresh!'1'' 
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All  face  powders  are  not  alike !  And  similar  shades  "in  the  box" 
can  look  quite  different  on  your  skin.  That's  why  society  beauties 
are  careful  to  choose  a  powder  that's  "sheer-gauge."  Like  Mrs. 
Anthony  J.  Drexel,  III,  they've  found  that  Pond's  "sheer- 
gauge"  powder  gives  smoother,  lovelier  color  on  the  face.  No 
clots  of  thick  color ...  no  graininess.  ^^ssagSsr^ 
Just  sheer-clinging,  fine-textured 
color  flattery!  Now  every  Pond's 
shade  goes  on  "sheer-gauge"! 
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"Sheer-gauge"  means  lovelier  color 
for  your  face,  too! 

Two  stockings — same  shade  in  the  box 
— but  so  different  "on"!  Pond's  Dream- 
flower  Powder  shades  look  lovelier  "on" 
because  they're  so  "sheer-gauge"! 


Special!  Pond's 
Make-up  Trio 

A  lovely  box  of  Pond's  Powder,  with 
matching  Pond's  "Lips"  and  "Cheeks.*' 
A  SI  value  for  only  79 1.  plus  tax.  Won- 
derful for  prizes,  for  gifts — for  you! 
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I  don't  think  they  would  have  had 
much  to  say  about  her,  anyway — Mom 
had  written,  after  the  engagement  was 
broken,  that  she  had  "given  Helen  a 
piece  of  her  mind,"  for  which  you  can't 
very  much  blame  her.  After  all,  no 
matter  what  Helen's  reasons  had  been, 
I  was  the  apple  of  Mom's  eye,  and  no 
explanation  could  have  convinced  her 
that  Helen  hadn't  played  me  a  pretty 
low  trick.  So  I  imagine  they  hadn't 
seen  anything  of  Helen  after  that — 
Pierpont's  a  big  enough  city  so  that 
you  aren't  very  apt  to  run  into  people 
accidentally,  and  they  certainly  hadn't 
sought  her  out.  So  they  didn't  talk 
about  her,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  I 
was  still  sore  on  the  subject.  I  kept 
intending  to  tell  them  how  I  really  felt, 
but  it  didn't  seem  important,  and  it 
slipped  my  mind.  In  my  new  life  there 
was  nothing  to  remind  me  of  her. 

I  was  putting  in  long  hours  at  school, 
and  on  most  nights  that  I  wasn't  study- 
ing or  fooling  around  Dad's  shop,  I  was 
too  tired  to  do  anything  but  to  go  to 
bed.  Of  my  old  friends  two  had  been 
killed  and  one  was  still  in  a  hospital 
in  England,   and  the  others  had  scat- 


tered in  the  years  I'd  been  away.  Most 
of  my  contact  with  them  was  limited 
to  telephone  conversations  in  which  we 
said  that  we  must  get  together — as  soon 
as  we  had  a  week  when  we  weren't  so 
busy.  None  of  them  mentioned  Helen. 
Maybe  they  were  being  tactful,  or 
maybe  they'd  forgotten  that  I'd  once 
been  engaged  to  her. 

And  I  had  a  new  girl.  Her  name  was 
Delores  Ryan,  and  she  was  in  a  design 
class  of  mine  at  school.  She  was  small 
and  dark  and  very  pretty,  with  big 
dark  eyes  and  a  sweet,  firm  chin.  I 
began  to  talk  to  her  around  school,  and 
then  I  took  her  dancing  at  the  Casino, 
the  nicest  and  newest  night  club  in 
Gemwater.  I  had  a  good  time  that 
night,  better  even  than  I'd  expected. 
Delores  danced  like  a  dream,  and  she 
looked  like  a  dream  in  her  tight-waist- 
ed,  wide-skirted  dress.  And  she  liked 
me.  As  time  went  by  and  we  had  more 
date's,  I  was  surer  of  it.  Her  eyes  said 
so,  a  quick  note  that  came  into  her 
voice  when  she  spoke  my  name  told  me 
so.  I  was  glad.  It  was  good,  knowing 
that  someone  as  nice  as  Delores  cared 
about   you.     Just   thinking   about   her 


gave  me  a  good,  warm,  contented  feel 
ing. 

And   then   I   saw   Helen. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  th« 
middle  of  May,  when  the  sun  was  liki 
liquid  gold  poured  into  the  streets, 
was  downtown  that  day,  shopping  fa 
Dad.  I'd  just  come  out  of  the  coo 
dimness  of  a  hardware  store,  blinkinj 
at  the  brilliance  of  the  day — and  all  o. 
a  sudden  Helen  was  before  me,  almos 
as  if  she'd  stepped  out  of  the  sunligh 
itself.  That's  the  way  things  happen- 
if  I'd  been  looking  for  her,  I  wouldn'- 
have  accidentally  run  into  her  in  a  mil 
lion  years! 

We  both  stopped.  I  can't  put  a  namt 
to  the  expression  that  crossed  her  face 
but  I  had  a  feeling  that  she  was  aj 
startled  as  I  was.  Then  she  smiled  anc 
held  out  her  hand.  "Johnny,"  she 
said.     "How  are  you?" 

"Fine."  I  sort  of  croaked  the  wordi 
Her  hand  was  slim  and  strong  anc 
warm — and  mine,  mine  was  like  ica 
"How're  you?" 

It  was  like  her  to  ignore  the  ques- 
tion, to  go  directly  to  what  she  wanted 
"Johnny,  I've  tried  to  call  you — " 
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Then,  mercifully,  something  snapped 
me  together.  I  dropped  her  hand.  "I 
know,"  I  said  hurriedly.  "I'll  give 
you  a  ring  one  of  these  days.  I'm  in  a 
hurry  right  now — errand  for  Dad — " 

I -don't  know  what  she  said  to  that, 
because  I  was  past  her,  on  my  way 
down  the  street.  I  thought  I  heard  her 
calling  after  me,  thought  there  was  an 
urgency  in  her  voice,  but  I  couldn't  be 
sure.  All  I  was  sure  of  was  that  I  was 
dazed  and  choked  and  shaking — and 
alive.  Alive  as  I  hadn't  been  since  I'd 
kissed  her  goodbye,  more  than  three 
years  ago.  I  walked  a  block  past  where 
I'd  parked  the  car  before  I  even  realized 
where  I  was. 

I  went  back  to  the  car  and  sat  down 
in  it,  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  Oh,  no, 
I  thought.  She  didn't  call  after  you, 
John  Mason.  You  didn't  even  imagine 
it.  You  don't  want  to  imagine  it.  Your 
ears  were  playing  tricks  on  you.  Silly, 
pointless  tricks.  It  was  the  unexpected- 
ness of  seeing  her  that  upset  you,  that 
was  all.  She's  nothing  to  you — remem- 
ber who  you  are.  You're  John  Mason 
grown-up,  and  you've  got  a  sweeter 
girl,  a  wonderful  girl  .  .  .  Delores.  .  .  . 

None  of  it  helped  much.  Oh,  my 
blood  became  blood  again  instead  of 
ice  water,  and  my  hands  stopped  shak- 
ing, and  some  of  the  choked  feeling  left 
me.  But  Helen's  face  and  Helen's  voice 
went  home  with  me  that  afternoon, 
followed  me  to  the  shop  while  I  worked 
with  Dad.  At  five  o'clock  I  did  the  only 
thing  I  knew  to  do  about  it — I  called 
Delores,  and  asked  if  she'd  have  dinner 
with  me. 

Delores  knew  that  something  was 
wrong.  We  had  dinner  at  the  Casino, 
because  there  was  a  floor  show  at 
dinner,  and  I  didn't  have  to  talk  very 
much.  We  danced  after  the  show,  and 
I  thought  I  was  keeping  up  my  end 
of  the  conversation  fairly  well  until 
out  of  a  silence  I  heard  Delores  saying, 
"Tell  me,  John,  where  were  you  just 
now?" 

I  felt  my  face  get  red.  I'd  been  back 
in  a  little  cafe  at  the  edge  of  town, 
dancing  to  an  old  tune,  That  Old  Black 
Magic.  It  had  been  Helen's  favorite  the 
year  I  went  away. 

"No  place,"  I  said.  But  I  didn't  sound 
convincing,  even  to  myself. 

She  went  on  to  talk  about  something 
else,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  she 
was  casual  and  gay.  I  kept  telling 
myself  what  a  swell  girl  she  was,  and 
how  lucky  I  was  to  have  her.  Still,  the 
good  warm  feeling  I  used  to  have  at 


the  very  thought  of  her  was  gone;  I 
couldn't  call  it  back. 

She  tried  to  reach  me  once  more  that 
evening,  when  I  took  her  home.  A 
silence  fell  when  I  stopped  the  car 
before  her  house,  and  after  a  moment 
Delores  said,  "Johnny,  please  tell  me 
— what's  on  your  mind?" 

"Nothing." 

"Are  you  sure?"  I  didn't  look  di- 
rectly at  her,  but  I  felt  her  eyes  search- 
ing my  face. 

The  truth  was  that  I'd  been  remem- 
bering the  last  night  I'd  been  with 
Helen,  before  I  went  away.  It  had  been 
a  night  like  this,  with  a  sky  full  of 
stars  and  all  soft  with  spring.  Helen 
hadn't  shed  a  tear,  hadn't  said  a  word 
to  spoil  our  last  evening  together — 
until  the  last  minute,  when  she  clung 
to  me,  trembling,  unable  to  stop  trem- 
bling. "I'm  so  afraid,  Johnny.  So  ter- 
ribly afraid — something  might  happen 
to  us — " 

I'd  held  her  tight,  laughed  a  little  at 
her.  "Honey,  nothing  will  change." 

"It  isn't  just  that.  It's — oh,  every- 
thing's different;  the  whole  world's 
changing.  I'm  afraid  we  might  change, 
too." 

Well,  I  thought  now,  Helen  had 
changed,  and  in  not  quite  a  year.  To 
Delores  I  said,  "Sure  there's  nothing 
on  my  mind.  Nothing  at  all."  I'd  never 
told  her  about  Helen.  There'd  been  no 
reason  to. 

Another  silence,  and  then  Delores 
leaned  over  and  kissed  me.  "I  don't 
want  to  pry,  John.  I  just  want  to  help, 
if  I  can—" 

"I  know  you  do."  I  repeated,  "There's 
nothing  at  all  on  my  mind — except 
you."  And  I  kissed  her  back,  harder 
than   I'd   ever   kissed   her   before. 

She  looked  at  me  gravely,  and  then 
she  smiled,  as  if  she  believed  me.  "I'm 
glad,  John."  She  touched  my  cheek 
lightly,  and  then  she  opened  the  door 
and  ran  up  to  the  house. 

Delores  had  believed  me  because  she 
wanted  to  believe  me.  I'd  wanted  to 
believe  myself.  But  there  wasn't  any 
use  pretending  any  longer  that  Helen 
was  just  a  part  of  the  kid-dreams  I 
used  to  have.  I'd  been  really  in  love 
with  her — all  that  was  meant  by  the 
words.  I  didn't  feel  that  way  about 
Delores,  but  I  would,  I  promised  my- 
self, some  day.  Certainly  I  still  wasn't 
in  love  with  Helen.  I  drove  by  her 
parents'  house  a  couple  of  times  in  the 
next  week,  but  that  was  because  I  hap- 
pened to  have  errands  out  that  way, 
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not  because  I  wanted  to  remember  her 
as  she  used  to  come  running  down 
those  steps,  out  to  my  car.  I  waited 
for  her  to  telephone,  and  when  she 
didn't,  I  told  myself  that  I'd  call  her, 
one  of  these  days.  It  would  prove  that 
I  had  no  feeling  left  for  her  but  a 
friendly   one. 

But  somehow,  I  didn't  get  around  to 
call,  and  when  Nina  Turner  called  me, 
to  invite  me  to  a  party,  I  hedged.  Nina 
had  been  a  friend  of  Helen's  in  school, 
and  I  was  pretty  certain  Helen  would 
be  invited  too.  Helen  and  her  husband. 
"Thursday  night,"  I  said.  "I  don't 
know,  Nina.  I  have  to  be  at  school 
early  on  Friday — " 

"Please,  Johnny,"  she  said.  "I'd  like 
all  of  Bill's  old  friends  to  be  there." 
That  settled  it,  of  course.  I  asked  Nina 
if  it  would  be  all  right  if  I  brought  a 
guest.  "Of  course,"  she  said  cordially. 
"Bring  anyone  you  want." 

So  I  took  Delores  to  the  party,  and  I 
went  late,  so  we'd  make  no  more  than 
a  token  appearance.  We  had  dinner 
first,  and  then  we  danced  until  Delores 
reminded  me  about  the  party.  "It's 
nearly  midnight,  Johnny,  and  I've  got 
to  get  home  soon.  If  you  want  to  see 
your  friends—" 

"Sure,"   I  said.   "Right   now." 

r^ELORES  looked  at  me,  but  she  said 
*-*  nothing.  I  knew  what  she  was  think- 
ing— that  I  looked  queer,  tense.  I  was 
tense,  with  that  knotted-up  kind  of 
nervous  excitement  that  shuts  you  so 
tightly  within  yourself  that  you're 
hardly  aware  of  anything  around  you. 
Maybe  that's  why  I  don't  remember 
much  about  the  party.  I  remember 
the  line  of  cars  in  front  of  Nina's  house, 
and  the  porch  light  shining  out  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  tired-sweet  scent  of 
fading  lilacs  as  we  went  up  the  walk. 

Someone  yelled,  "Johnny!"  and  there 
was  a  crowd  around  us,  and  everyone 
was  talking  all  at  once,  the  way  they  do 
when  they  haven't  seen  each  other  for 
a  long  time.  Nina  and  a  fellow  named 
Kent  Armstrong  talked  to  us.  I  kept 
an  eye  on  the  archway  to  the  living- 
room,  where  couples  were  dancing,  but 
I  didn't  see  Helen.  I'd  begun  to  think 
she  wasn't  there  when  Kent  said,  "By 
the  way,  Johnny,  Helen's  here.  I  sup- 
pose you  heard — " 

About  her  marriage.  I  didn't  want 
to  hear  him  say  it.  I  said,  "Yeah,"  and 
got  up,  pulling  Delores  along  with  me. 

We  danced.  I  smiled  down  at  Delores 
and  told  her  what  a  wonderful  dancer 
she  was,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  kept 
my  eyes  at  shoulder-level  of  the  other 
couples,  so  I  could  guide  and  yet  not 
look  into  their  faces.  Then  someone 
tapped  my  shoulder,  and  said,  "Cut — " 
and  I  had  to  let  Delores  go.  I  took 
refuge  in  the  anteroom — and  there  was 
Helen,  talking  to  two  strangers. 

"Hello,  Johnny."  She  put  her  hand 
on  my  arm.     "I'd  like  you  to  meet — " 

I'm  a  coward.  I  couldn't  meet  the 
fellow  she'd  married — not  then.  I 
pretended  I  hadn't  heard  her,  and  said, 
"Let's  dance." 

She  came  into  my  arms  without  a 
word,  and  we  moved  out  onto  the  floor 
as  if  it  had  been  hours  instead  of  years 
since  we'd  last  danced  together.  I 
didn't  smile  down  at  her  as  I  had  at 
Delores;  I  kept  my  eyes  straight  ahead. 
They  were  playing  Begin  the  Beguine, 
another  tune  we'd  both  liked,  and  after 
a  minute  Helen  began  to  hum  it.  Then 
she  laughed  a  little  and  said,  "I'm 
sorry." 

My  heart  turned  over.  She  never 
could  sing,  but  she  always  forgot  her- 
self and  tried,  especially  when  she  was 


dancing — and  then  she'd  apologize  for 
spoiling  the  music  for  her  partner.  She 
felt  so  exactly  as  she  used  to  feel  in  my 
arms,  and  her  light,  off-key  voice,  and 
her  laugh  were  so  much  as  they'd  al 
ways  been  that  all  of  a  sudden  it  was 
as  if  everything  that  had  happened  in 
the  past  three  years  had  been  swept 
away.  We  were  Helen  and  Johnny 
again,  a  couple,  two  people  who'd  be- 
longed   together    from    the    beginning. 

There  was  an  alcove  off  the  dining- 
room.  I  didn't  dance  her  into  it  deliber- 
ately; the  music  swept  us  into  it,  the 
music  and  a  force  I  couldn't  fight.  Then 
I  was  holding  her  hard  against  me,  and 
her  mouth,  the  mouth  that  had  always 
shaped  so  readily,  so  perfectly,  to  my 
kisses,  was  pliant  and  welcoming  under 
my  lips. 

I  had  forgotten  how  much  a  man 
could  want  a  woman,  his  woman.  There 
hadn't  been  any  women  for  so  long, 
and  then  Delores — but  Delores  hadn't 
been  mine,  marked  out  for  me,  the 
answer  to  every  need.  I  let  Helen  go 
finally  only  because  some  civilized  in- 
stinct tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  told 
me  that  if  I  didn't  I'd  carry  her  straight 
out  of  the  house,  carry  her  home  with 
me.  She  didn't  speak,  just  stood  look- 
ing up  at  me,  her  face  perfectly  white, 
her  eyes  enormous. 

I  didn't  say  I  was  sorry.  How  could 
I  be  sorry  for  something  I  couldn't 
help?  I  just  turned  and  walked  out. 

I  found  Delores,  told  her  I  was  ready 
to  go.  She  got  her  wrap  and  we  went 
out,  down  the  lilac-scented  walk  to 
the  car.  I  drove  straight  to  Delores' 
house,  and  when  I  stopped  the  car,  I 
gathered  her  into  my  arms.  I  kissed 
her,  so  hard  and  long  that  she  gasped 
when  I  lifted  my  lips  from  hers.  "John," 
she  said.     "Please — " 

I  silenced  her  with  kisses,  held  her 
tighter — and  then  she  was  pushing 
me  away,  striking  with  little  fists 
against  my  arms,  talking  low,  angrily. 
"John,  let  me  go.     I  mean  it,  John — " 

"I  love  you,"  I  insisted.    "Delores — " 

"You  don't  love  me.  You're  in  love 
with  someone  else.  And  you're  kissing 
someone  else,  not  me." 

CHE  was  right,  of  course.  I'd  known 
^  it  all  along,  and  I  guess  all  I  needed 
was  to  have  it  put  into  words  for  me. 
I  let  her  go  then  and  sat  looking  at  her 
with  sick,  shamed  eyes.  "I'm  sorry," 
I  said. 

"It's  all  right,  John."  Her  voice  wasn't 
quite  steady,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
with  tears — and  with  something  else, 
too.  With  something  like  compassion. 
"I've  known  it  for  a  long  time."  she 
said.  "But  I'd  hoped — oh,  there's  no 
use  saying  what  I'd  hoped.  And  tonight 
I  saw  who  the  girl  was — the  blonde  girl 
you  danced  with.  There  wasn't  anyone 
else  in  the  world  for  you  when  you 
were  with  her.     Anyone  could  see  it." 

"Nonsense,"  I  said.    "That  isn't  true." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  for  a  moment 
her  lips  were  pressed  tight,  as  if  she 
didn't  trust,  herself  to  speak.  Then  she 
gathered  up  her  gloves  and  her  hand- 
bag, half-opened  the  door  of  the  car. 
"It's  bad  enough  when  you  try  to  fool 
other  people,  John.  But  when  you  try 
to  fool  yourself.  .  .  ." 

I  drove  home  with  a  completely 
blank  mind.  I  let  myself  into  the 
house,  went  upstairs,  went  through  all 
the  motions  of  unlocking  and  locking 
doors,  undressing,  brushing  my  teeth, 
without  thought,  like  an  automaton. 
But  after  I  was  in  bed  the  whole  thing 
came  rushing  at  me,  and  I  lay  there 
wishing  that  I  were  six  years  old  and 
able  to  cry.  It  isn't  good  to  find  out 
that  you  aren't  the  master  of  your  own 
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Ignorance  of  intimate  physical  facts  has 
wrecked  many  a  happy  marriage.  Pity 
the  poor  young  wife  who  listens  and 
follows  the  advice  of  women  whose 
knowledge  may  prove  ineffective  or  even 
dangerous  to  health. 

Too  many  married  women  still  do  not 
realize  how  important  douching  often 
is  to  intimate  feminine  cleanliness, 
health,  charm  and  marriage  happiness. 
And  what's  more  important — they  may 
not  know  about  this  newer,  scientific 
method  of  douching  with — zonite. 

No  Other  Type  Liquid  Antiseptic  Tested  Is 
SO  POWERFUL  yet  SO  HARMLESS 

No  well-informed  woman  would  think 
of  using  weak,  homemade  solutions  of 
salt,  soda  or  vinegar  for  the  douche. 
She  certainly  should  know  by  now  that 
these  'kitchen  makeshifts'  do  not  and 
can  not  give  the  great  germicidal  and 
deodorizing  action  of  zonite. 

In  fact — no  other  type  liquid  ami- 
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septic-germicide  for  the  douche  of  all 
those  tested  is  so  powerful  yet  so 
safe  to  delicate  tissues! 

zonite  positively  contains  no  car- 
bolic acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury;  no 
creosote,  zonite  is  non-poisonous,  non- 
irritating,  non-burning.  Despite  its  great 
strength — you  can  use  zonite  as  directed 
as  often  as  necessary  without  risk  of 
injury. 

Zonite  Principle  Discovered  By 

Famous  Surgeon  and  Chemist 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It's  so  pp.* 
fully  effective  no  germs  of  any  kind 
tested  have  ever  been  found  that  it  will 
not  kill  on  contact.  You  know  it's  not 
always  possible  to  contact  all  the  germs 
in  the  tract,  but  you  can  be  sure  that 
ZONITE  immediately  kills  every  reathable 
germ  and  keeps  them  from  multiplying. 
Buy  zonite  today.  Any  drugstore. 


FREE! 

For  frank   discussion    of    Intimate 

physical  facts — mail  this  coupon  to 

Zonite   Products,   Dept.    RM-56.   370 

Lexington  Ave.,  Now  York  17.  N.  V., 
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...so  Comfortable 
and  so  Safe! 

Whenever  you  buy  tampons,  remem- 
ber that  FIBS  give  you  two  features 
that  are  extremely  important: 

Rounded     Ends. 

Yes,  FIBS  have 
smooth,  gently  ta- 
pered ends  that  are 
bound  to  make  in- 
sertion easy  —  as 
you  can  see  at  a 
glance.  And  your  first  experience  with 
FIBS  proves  it's  true! 
Quilting.  FIBS  are  "quilted"  to  keep 
them  from  fluffing  up  to  an  uncom- 
fortable size,  which  might  cause  pres- 
sure, irritation,  difficult  removal. 

This  quilting  also  prevents  cotton 
particles  from  clinging  to  delicate  in- 
ternal membranes— a  feature  fastidious 
women  always  appreciate! 

Next  time  you  buy  tampons 
be  sure  to  ask  for  FIBS*l 
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emotions.  It  isn't  good  to  know  that 
all  the  Tightness  and  contentment  can 
be  knocked  out  of  your  life  because 
you're  crazy  in  love  with  a  slim  blonde 
girl  .  .  .  with  another  man's  wife.  I'd 
been  all  right  for  two  years.  Lately, 
I'd  even  been  happy.  I'd  had  work  I 
loved,  and  I'd  had  Delores.  Then  I'd 
seen  Helen  twice,  and  everything  good 
was  gone. 

The  next  morning  was  better.  Morn- 
ings always  are,  I  suppose,  after 
such  a  night  as  I'd  had — and  then,  I 
was  angry,  not  just  sick  and  beaten 
and  wretched.  I  awoke  late,  in  a  black 
mood,  and  I  raced  for  school,  hating  the 
whole  world  and  myself  most  of  all. 
I  didn't  get  much  out  of  school  that 
day.  Most  of  the  time  I  carried  on 
long,  savage  conversations  with  myself, 
in  which  I  tried  to  show  John  Mason 
what  an  utter  fool  he  was.  What  if 
I  still  was  in  love  with  her — it  couldn't 
last.  I  couldn't  go  all  my  life  with  this 
fire  in  my  veins,  when  there  was  noth- 
ing to  feed  it.  And  didn't  I  remember 
that  she  wasn't  worth  loving?  She 
was  unstable,  undependable.  She'd 
proved  it  once,  and  now  she  was  prov- 
ing it  again,  married  to  another  man, 
calling  me  up,  smiling  at  me,  letting 
me  kiss  her — and  yes,  kissing  me  back. 
Kissing  me  as  if  she  meant  it.  Flighty 
.  .  .  faithless.  .  .  . 

'T'HERE  was  one  sure  way  of  getting 
-1  her-  out  of  my  mind,  at  least  for  a  lit- 
tle while.  When  my  last  class  was  out  I 
went  straight  down  the  street  to  the 
little  tavern  where  I  sometimes  stopped 
on  my  way  home.  Phil,  the  bartender, 
automatically  reached  for  a  beer  shell 
when  he  saw  me  come  in,  but  I  stopped 
him.    "Rye,"  I  said.    "Water  wash." 

His  eyebrows  rose  in  mild  surprise. 
He  knew  that  when  I  drank  highballs, 
I  had  them  mixed  with  soda.  "You 
going  to  drink  it  straight?"  he  in- 
quired. 

I  didn't  have  time  to  answer.  The 
door  opened  and  there  were  footsteps, 
light,  quick,  unmistakable,  although  I'd 
never  expected  to  hear  them  in  a  place 
like  this.  She  wouldn't  dare,  I  thought. 
She  wouldn't —  But  she  did.  She  swung 
up  onto  the  stool  beside  me. 

Phil  set  down  the  water,  poured 
ray  rye.     "Yes,  Miss?" 

Helen  said,  "Sherry,  please." 

I  lifted  my  glass.  My  hand  didn't 
shake.  I  felt  calm  inside,  too — a  kind 
of  blank,  waiting  calm.  Phil  turned 
away  for  the  sherry  and  Helen  said 
softly,  quickly,  "Johnny — may  I  talk  to 
you,    please?" 

I  met  her  eyes  briefly  in  the  mirror 
behind  the  bar.  "What's  there  to  talk 
about?" 

"A  lot,"  she  said  steadily.  "Last  night 
— Johnny,  we  can't  talk  here.  Let's  take 
a  table." 

Phil  brought  her  sherry,  caught  her 
last  words.  "Unh-uh,"  he  said.  "Hold 
on  there.  This  ain't  that  kind  of  place. 
You  came  in  alone,  and  the  gentleman 
came  in  alone.  No  sittin'  down  at  no 
table  together." 

She  looked  at  him  blankly;  she  didn't 
understand  at  first  what  he  meant. 
Then  she  flushed,  and  I  felt  my  own 
face  getting  hot — not  with  embarrass- 
ment, but  with  anger.  Couldn't  he  see 
that  she  was  a  lady,  not  a  cheap  girl 
out  to  make  a  pick-up?  I  hadn't  in- 
tended to  sit  down  with  her,  but  now 
I  felt  that  I  had  to.  "It's  all  right, 
Phil,"  I  told  him.  "We're  old.  friends. 
We  had  an  appointment." 

Phil  blinked.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said. 
"In  that  case — " 

I  moved  our  drink  to  a  table  in  the 
corner.  We  sat  down,  and  for  a  long 
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moment  we  looked  at  each  other  with- 
out speaking.  This  was  the  first  time 
I'd  seen  her — really  seen  her,  without 
being  blinded  by  my  own  overcharged 
emotions.  She  was  a  little  heavier,  I 
saw  now.  The  added  weight  became 
her  well,  made  her  look  steadier,  al- 
most settled. 

I  didn't  care  if  I  hurt  her.  I  wanted 
to  hurt  her.  "Does  your  husband  like 
your  walking  into  bars  alone?"  I  asked. 
"Or  doesn't  he  know  you're  here?" 

She  looked  back  at  me  without 
flinching.  Her  chin  lifted  a  little.  "He 
might  not  like  it,"  she  said.  "If  I  had 
a  husband.  I  haven't,  Johnny.  You 
know  that." 

I  went  as  cold  as  the  ice  in  my  glass. 
The  whole  world  dropped  away,  left 
me  groundless,  helpless. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  didn't  know.  What 
happened?" 

I  didn't  really  want  to  know.  I  just 
wanted  a  chance  to  think,  to  get  my 
balance.  The  world  had  come  back  now 
was  crashing  and  roaring  around  my 
ears.  So  she  wasn't  married — so  what? 
She  threw  you  down,  didn't  she?  What 
does  she  want  now — a  chance  to  do  it 
again? 

"I — we  broke  it  off.  It  was  no  good. 
I  didn't  love  him.  I  thought  I  did. 
I  tried  to.    But  I  couldn't." 

I  lifted  my  glass.  The  rye  burned, 
braced  me.  "Why  are  you  telling  me 
all  this?" 

"Because  I  think  you  still  care  about 
me,  Johnny.  I'd  hoped — I'd  prayed — 
you  would,  and  last  night  I  was  sure. 
Your  arms  didn't  lie,  Johnny,  and  your 
kisses,  and  your  eyes." 

Her  hands  came  up  in  a  little  help- 
less gesture.  "Johnny,  please.  You're 
making  it  so  difficult.  What  Frank  and 
I  lacked,  you  and  I  had,  Johnny.  I'm 
glad  I  realized  it  in  time.  I  mean — 
I've  never  stopped  loving  you,  not  for  a 
minute." 

"You  never  stopped  loving  me.  And 
yet  you  broke  our  engagement;  you 
were  all  set  to  marry  someone  else." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  to 
marry  him.  It  was — safer.  I — Johnny, 
what  happened  was  this:  I  felt  so  alone 
after  you  were  gone,  so  frightened — I 
didn't  know  what  of.  It  was  just  that 
the  whole  world  seemed  topsy-turvy, 
and  that  no  one  could  be  sure  of  any- 
thing any  more.  Then  Sallie  Hunt — 
you  remember  her;  she  was  in  our 
math  class — the  man  Sallie  was  en- 
gaged to  married  a  girl  in  England. 
Wrote  her  that  he  was  sorry,  but  that 
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Rinses  On  and  Washes  Off 
As  Easily  As  Make-up 

Blondes!  When  hair  is  dull  and  faded,  try 
BLONDEX  GOLDEN  RINSE,  the  new  "high- 
light" rinse  made  specially  for  blondes. 
Brings  lovely  new  lustre  and  adds  that  little 
extra  touch  of  color  blonde  hair  often  needs. 
Safe— not  a  permanent  dye  or  bleach— washes 
off  as  easily  as  make-up.  BLONDEX  golden 
RINSE  is  made  by  the  makers  of  BLONDEX, 
the  world's  largest  selling  blonde  shampoo. 
Sold  at  all  good  10c,  drug  and  dept.  stores. 


the  war  seemed  due  to  last  forever,  and 
he  w?  tted  to  enjoy  life  while  he  could. 
And  Maxine  Cross'  fiance  broke  their 
engagement — didn't  give  her  any  rea- 
son, just  told  her  they  were  through." 

"And  you  thought  I  might  do  the 
same  thing?" 

"I  wasn't  sure,"  she  admitted  in  a 
low  voice.  "I  wasn't  sure  how  you'd 
feel  after  you'd  been  away  for  a  long 
time.  After  you'd  seen  other  places, 
other  people.  And  then  I  met  Frank — 
and  he  was  such  a  fine  person,  such  a 
good,  a  really  wonderful  person.  He 
cared  about  me  deeply,  and  he  was 
here — and  oh,  Johnny,  don't  -you  see?" 

She  waited.  I  could  feel  her  waiting, 
but  I  didn't  look  up.  I  sat  turning  my 
glass  of  ice  water  around  and  around, 
clinking  the  ice  against  the  sides.  The 
silence  between  tts  stretched  itself  out, 
out — and  somewhere  in  it  there  was  a 
climax,  felt,  not  spoken.  Helen  stirred; 
she  was  getting  up.  She  stood  over  me, 
speaking  softly  to  the  top  of  my  low- 
ered head.  "You  don't  understand,"  she 
said,  "because  you  don't  try.  I  was 
afraid  you  wouldn't.  You  never  did  do 
much  thinking  about  anyone  except 
John  Mason.  Even  me — you  never 
thought  of  me  as  a  person,  but  as  some- 
thing that  belonged  to  you.  I'm  leaving 
now,  Johnny,  but  everything  I've  said 
still  goes.  I  just  wish  you'd  grow  up — 
soon.  I've  waited  two  years  for  you 
to  come  back,  I  can't  wait  longer." 

SHE  wished  I'd  grow  up!  And  then 
suddenly  I  saw  that  I  wasn't  being 
grown  up.  I  wasn't  being  half  the  per- 
son I'd  been  when  I'd  got  her  letter,  out 
on  Guam.  I'd  begun  to  take  some  ac- 
count of  other  people  then,  to  see  their 
side  of  things,  to  understand  how  they 
felt.  And  now  I  was  balking  at  trying 
to  understand  her — the  person  who  was 
dearest  in  all  the  world  to  me.  And  all 
that  was  stopping  me  was  my  pride — 
and  jealousy.  And  as  for  that,  as  for 
her  feeling  for  Frank — why,  that  was 
the  way  I'd  felt  about  Delores!  I'd  liked 
Delores,  a  lot.  There  weren't  enough 
nice  words  to  describe  her — but  I  hadn't 
loved  her.  I'd  almost  thought  I  had, 
I'd  tried  to  love  her,  but  the  spark, 
the  living  core  of  love  had  not  been 
there. 

Helen  was  half-way  to  the  door. 
"Wait,"  I  called.    "Helen—" 

She  turned,  came  back  slowly.  I 
knew  that  I  ought  to  rise,  but  the 
thought  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
with  her  again,  to  know  she  was  mine 
again,  turned  my  knees  to  water.  She 
stood  waiting,  while  I  tried  to  phrase 
my  question.  There  was  something  I 
wanted  to  know  .  .  .  no,  something  I 
knew  already,  but  I  wanted  her  own 
words  to  confirm  it.  "You — how  long 
ago  was  it  that  you  broke  with  Frank?" 

"Two  years,  nearly.  A  few  weeks 
after  I  wrote  to  you — " 

That  was  what  I'd  wanted  to  hear, 
and  I  was  ashamed  now  that  I'd  asked. 
Flighty  .  .  .  faithless?  Not  when  she'd 
waited  so  long,  taking  a  chance  on  my 
coming  back,  on  my  wanting  her  when 
I  did  come  back — and  she'd  been  more 
honest  with  herself  than  I  had.  She'd 
sent  Frank  away  as  soon  as  she'd  known 
she  didn't  love  him.  I'd  tried  to  hang 
on  to  Delores  after  I'd  known  it  was 
no  good. 

"I  couldn't  write  again,"  she  was  say- 
ing, "not  after  that  first  letter.  I  couldn't 
ask  you  to  come  back  to  me.  All  I 
could  do  was  hope  that  you'd  want  to." 

I  put  my  hand  over  hers,  pulled  her 
down  beside  me.  For  a  long  time  I 
couldn't  say  anything.  When  the  words 
did  come,  they  were  husky  with  grati- 
tude.   "I  want  to,"  I  said. 
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TAKEAVP 
FROMHIE 


FOR  QUICK  RELIEF  FROM 

HEADACHES 

NEURALGIC  &  MUSCULAR  PAINS 


CAUTION:  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


7oOTMAC#£? 

\W  DUE    TO    CAVITY    • 


GET  QUICK  relief  with  Dent's  Tooth  Gum  or  Dent's 
Tooth  Drops!  "Cavity  Toothache"  frequently  strikes 
at  night.  Be  prepared.  Buy  either  package  from  your 
druggist  todav.  Keep  it  handy  for  children 
and  adults.  Follow  easy  directions. 
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NADINOLA'S  4-WAY  action 

J         HELPS  AMAZINGLY  TO  COMBAT 

JZi  UGLY   BLACKHEADS,   EXTERNALLY- 

,^\  CAUSED  PIMPLES,  DARK  DULL  SKIN 

One  glance  may  kill  romance — if  your  skin  is  dark,  dull 
or  needlessly  blemished  1  That's  why  thousands  of 
girls  and  women  trust  to  Nadinola  Cream,  the  clini- 
cally-proved 4-way  treatment  cream.  Quickly,  gently, 
Nadinola  helps  to  loosen  and  remove  ugly  blackheads 
— to  clear  up  externally  caused  pimples — to  fade 
freckles — to  lighten,  brighten  and  freshen  your  skin  to 
creamier  loveliness.  See  for  yourself  what  Nadinola 
can  do  in  days — what  wonders  it  works  in  weeks!  Full 
treatment-size  jar  of  Nadinola  Cream  just  55c,  with 
money-back  guarantee;  trial  jar,  10c.  Also — 

♦SLUa  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  * 

•  NADINOLA,  Dept    25,  Paris,  Tennessee  # 

Send  me  free  and  postpaid  your  new  deluxe  edi- 

tion   Beauty   Booklet,  richly  printed  in  full  color,  " 

•  with  actual  photographs  and  sworn  proof  of  the  • 

•  wonderful  results  from  just  one  jar  of  Nadinola.  • 

•  Name * 

«    Address # 
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It  Didn't  Seem  True 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

time  to  scrub  my  screen  make-up  off 
and  dress  before  the  car  was  waiting 
to  take  us  to  the  church  (we  both 
wanted  a  church  wedding). 

I  wore  the  blue  dress  Hyatt  asked  me 
to,  and  the  organist,  after  playing  Men- 
delssohn's "Wedding  March"  and  the 
appropriate  "I  Love  You  Truly,"  played 
our  theme  song  "Till  the  End  Of  Time" 
— the  song  Hyatt  heard  me  record. 

Hyatt  designed  my  wedding  ring — his 
coat  of  arms  linking  two  slim  bands  of 
gold  with  baguette  diamonds.  He 
slipped  it  on  my  finger — when  the  min- 
ister instructed  him  to  do  so.  It  was 
over  so  quickly,  like  the  other  magic 
seconds  in  the  brief  moments  since  we 
met — it  didn't  seem  true! 

Hyatt  and  I  went  home  to  our  house 
on  the  hill  for  our  wedding  supper.  A 
great  fire  was  burning  in  the  fireplace, 
and  the  lights  of  all  Los  Angeles 
twinkled  below. 

I've  finally  found  some  one  on  whom 
I  can  lean.  I've  always  found  it  im- 
possible to  say  "No"  when  a  radio  spon- 
sor or  a  motion  picture  producer  asked 
me  to  do  another  radio  program  or  just 
one  more  picture.  That's  why  I  had 
only  three  weeks  off  the  past  seven 
years!  Show  business  may  seem  glam- 
orous and  fun  to  people  on  the  outside, 
but  it  is  hard  work — as  Hyatt  found 
out  when  he  followed  me  around  for  a 
few  weeks  after  we  met. 

"You're  killing  yourself,"  he  told  me. 
"You've  got  to  have  rest  and  sunshine." 

He  really  put  his  foot  down,  too. 

Now,  when  my  agent  gets  persistent, 
I  just  turn  him  over  to  my  husband. 

And  now,  since  we're  to  have  a  baby 
next  July,  Hyatt  has  become  even  more 
protective  of  me. 

Except  for  Fridays — the  day  of  my 
radio  show — he  insists  on  my  staying 
home  most  of  the  time  and  going  to  bed 
early. 

I  know  now  what  it  means  to  feel  re- 
freshed and  alive.  I  know  what  it 
means  to  feel  completely  happy.  No 
wonder  I  believe  in  love  at  first  sight! 
No  wonder  I  think  marriage  is  wonder- 
ful. And  if  every  girl  could  find  herself 
a  Hyatt,  I'd  recommend  marriage  as  the 
perfect  answer  to  the  housing  shortage, 
the  atomic  bomb — or  any  old  problem 
which  continues  to  plague  the  worn  and 
weary  human  race. 


DID    YOU    ENJOY    THE 
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theme  song  on  page  46  of  this 
issue?    Then  you're 
sure  to  want  to  read  a 
brand  new  episode  in  the  life 
of   Rosemary — a    story 
written  just  for 
RADIO  MIRROR  readers, 
in  the 

JUNE  RADIO  MIRROR 
On  Sale  May    lOLli 


The  New 
and  Better 

BANDMASTER 

Adjustable,  Expansion 
Stainless  Steel 

WATCH 
BA 


TAX 
FREE 


$2 


POST 
PAID 


Check 
These  Features 

*  Guaranteed  Stainless  Steel     *  Super-Flexible  —  Adjustable 

*  Will  not  Tarnish  or  Rust  *  Fits  Any  Watch  —  Any  Wrist 

BANDMASTER  MAKES  ANY  WATCH  LOOK  GOOD 
.    .     .     AND   GOOD   WATCHES   LOOK   BETTER! 

Yes,  Bandmaster,  at  its  truly  low  affordable  price  is  the  expensive  looking,  expensive  per. 
forming,  tarnish-proof  watch  band  the  world  has  been  waiting  for!  So  flexible,  so  light, 
weight,  and  so  everlastingly  smart!  End  bothersome  buckle-fussing  with  shabby,  quick- 
aging  leather  bands.  Order  your  easy-on,  easy-off  Bandmaster  today. 


De  Luxe 
18-Kt.  Gold  Plated 
BANDMASTER 
WATCH  BAND 
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TAX 
PMO 


POST 
PAID 


GENERAL  SALES  SUPPLY— Dept.  B84 
608  So.  Dearborn  St.— Chicago  5,  111. 

Please  rush  Bandmaster  Expansion  Watch  Bands  checked  off 
below.  If  not  delighted  I  may  return  within  5  days  for  refund. 

CHECK  ONE 
Stainless  Steel      .    .     •     Q  1  for  *2         D  2  for  $3.50         Q  3  for  fS 
Gold  Plated     •    ...     Q  1  for  $3         Q  2  for  J5.50        Q  3  for  ?8 

□  I  am  enclosing  f payment  in  full 

□  Ship  C.O.D.    I  will  pay  postman  $ plus  postage 

1 1       Name— 
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Kills  the  (leas 
QUICKLY! 
Keeps  others  off 
for  days! 
Still  25«  and  50< 


•  OVER  4  POUNDS 

•  LARGE  AND  COLORFUL 

•  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

•  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  MATERIALS 

Bargain  Sale!  Lovely  new  goods  that  will  please 
you.  Bright,  gorgeous  designs. You' 11  bo  delighted) 

SEWING   OUTFIT  AND 

20   QUILT    PATTERNS    WITH    ORDER 

Join    our    thousands    of    satisBod    customers.     Write    today. 
SEND      NO     MONEY.      Pay     postman     only     $1.98     plus 
postage.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
Great  American  Sales  Co..  MH  Silverion  Wav.  DeiL.AS9.Cb.eSft  II.  IL 


AMAZING  MONEY  SAVING  OFFER  it 


BARGAIN 


GIVES  YOU  THIS  NEW  1946 
"PRESIDENT"  MODEL 

With  Latest  Features 

#  Takes  full  NATURAL  Color  pictures, 
indoors  or  outdoors! 

•  Takes  16  black- and -whites  on  ordi- 


COLOR 

<2<x*%cCicL 

CAMERA 


Fixed  focus!  Expo* 
sure  automatically 
correct  at  all  times! 
QUICK-Action,  level 
view  finder!  ...Just 
sight  and  snap! 


nary8-exposure  roll! 
O  New  film  track  brings 

entire  picture  to  sharp 

focus! 
O  Guaranteed  for  Life* 

time  Service! 

Takes  full  color  Pictures  Indoors  or  Outdoors 

NATURALI  •  LIFELIKE!    •   THRILLING! 

Here's  that  wonderful  new  1946  model  color  Candid-Type 
CAMERA  you've  been  waiting  for,  at  the  amazing  intro- 
ductory price  of  $3.98 — less  than  half  what  you'd  expect  to 
pay  for  an  ordinary  camera— plus  FREE  Album 
and  Art  Corners.  Precision  built.  Durable. 
Equipped  with  genuine  Simpson  Lens.  Beau- 
tiful, modern  plastic  case.  An  excellent  gift. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!*  ACT  NOW! 

Just  pay  postman  only  $3.98,  plus  postage,  for 


Our  CAMERA  Customers 
Get  FIRST 
Preference 
on  Famous 

FilmBrands 


FILM  Order  Blink  C 
and  Instructions  "* 
Included 

Plus  FREE 

COLOR  CAMERA  with  beautif ullyembossed  hand 
bound  PHOTO  ALBUM  and  100  N  ew  ace  art  cor- 
ners included  FREEof  extra  cost.  Or  enclose $3.98 
for  CAMERA.  ALBUM  and  AKT  COUN  Ei:s.  pot- 
paid.  YOU  SAVE  POSTAGE  ANDC.  O.  P>.  FEE. 
Return  CAMERA  within  10  days  for  refund  if  not 
satisfied  . .  .  and  keep  the  Album  and  Art  Corners 
as  a  gift  from  us ...  if  you  don't  feel  you've  art  ruck 
THE  GREATEST  CAMERA  BARGAIN  EVER. 
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APPEARANCE 
PERFORMANCE 
&  DURABILITY 


THE  CAMERA  MAN,  14  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  154,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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"SLEND-R 
FORM" 
2-WAY 

STRETCH 

GIRDLE 

SUPPORTER 


I 


INVISIBLE 

XOXCEKTfiATEO 
ZONE" 

SUPPORTS 

AT    THE 
STOMACH 

REAR 
WAIST-HIPSl 


SEE  THESE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  YOURSELF 
WITHIN  10  DAYS  ...  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  I 

•  Helps  You   Look  Slender  at  Once  I 

•  Helps  You   Look  and  Feel   More  Youthful! 
«    Helps  Your  Bustline ! 

Takes  in  stomach  and  expands  chest. 

•  You  Appear  Taller) 

Correct  posture  gives  you  full  height. 

•  You  Attain  Poise ! 

By  overcoming  that  "slouch". 

Takes  in  Inches  Where  You  Need  It  Most! 

Why  bulge  all  over  and  lack  appeal?  Be  attractive!  Be 
desirable!  You  too  can  help  yourself  to  a  more  slender, 
youthful  fitrure  as  thousands  of  women  have  with  the  re- 
markable "SLEND-R-FORM"  girdle  supporters.  So  light. 
yet  firm  .  .  .  YOU  FORGET  YOU  HAVE  IT  ON!  Walk,  sit, 
bend  with  comfort!  On  and  off  in  a  jiffy.  Elastic  two-way 
stretch  with  invisible  "CONCENTRATED-ZONE"  Sup- 
ports takes  in  inches  around  hips,  waist,  rear  and  stom- 
ach! Cool  and  comfortable  on  your  body.  Reinforced 
waistline  and  FIRM  ELASTIC  GARTERS  help  to  prevent 
curling  on  top  and  bottom!  Clothes  fit  smoothly!  Wear 
.smaller  size  dresses!  Fits  as  well  as  one  made  to  order. 
Become  one  of  our  satisfied  customers!  Only  $2.98  for  all 
sizes.       Worth    much    more.       ORDER    NOW    WHILE    THEY 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  savsriosss 

..    ..        .  at       our       expense 

and  see  for  yourself  the  improvement  and  appeal  of  your 
new   figure!       Just   mail   coupon    now! 


Fnrr    SECRETS  OF 
nCC    BEAUTY    ANI 


ND    CHARM! 


Packed  with  priceless  secrets  by  Dr 
Bowers,    well    known    autl 
on    beauty    and    personality. 4 
Shows  you  how  to  easily  andl 
safely    gain    or    lose    weight,  I 
clear     complexion,     brighten  j 
eyes,     beautify     hair,     speak 
charmingly,    develop   peTBon- 
nllty    and    many    more    valu- 
able   secrete.      This   full-size 
book    sold    for    9 1 .98    alone. 
But    now    It    Is    yours    FREE 
with      tho      order      of      the 
"SLEND  -  R  -  FORM"     Glrdlo 
BUDpOTter,    LIMITED   COPIES 
-  OKUl.lt    NOW! 


■   NEW  YORK   MAIL  ORDER   HOUSE,   Dept.    G-tS-E 
|    13    A5TOR     PLACE,     NEW    YORK    3,    N.    Y. 

|  Ruhh    to   me   In   plain   wrapper   the   "SLEND-R-FORM" 

.  Supporter    plun    tho    FREE    Bonk     "CHARM     AND 

•  NALITY".     I  will  pay  poHtmnn  on  delivery  $2.98 

Plus   postage.      If  not  completely  satisfied   In    10  days 
may  return  merchandise  and  get  my  money  back. 


WAIST    SIZE □    HIP   SIZE 

NAME , 

ADDRESS 

CITY  U  ZONC STATE.. 


Love  Is  A  Stranger 

{Continued  -from  page  27)    • 

Someone  else  said,  admiringly:  "That's 
the  girl,  Maida.    Good  riddance." 

Only  Page  Sanders  wasn't  laughing. 
The  look  on  his  face  was  understanding 
— too  understanding — as  though  he  saw 
right  through  the  bright  veneer  of  my 
eyes  and  my  smile,  and  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  sympathy  that  came 
from  him  that  was  more  intolerable 
than  all  the  careless,  heedless  barbs  of 
my  friends.  How  did  he  dare  see  like 
that  below  the  surface  to  Where  my 
heart  thudded  in  pain  at  every  men- 
tion of  Tom  Bruff's  name? 

But  when  it  came  time  that  I  could 
take  my  leave  I  found  Page  Sanders 
waiting  for  me.  And  he  insisted  on 
walking  with  me  up  the  steep  flight  of 
steps  cut  into  the  hillside,  to  my  own 
little  apartment. 

I  resented  his  coming  but  I  was 
grateful  that  he  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
talk.  The  tears  and  the  misery  were 
so  close  behind  my  eyes  I  was  sure 
one  word  would  make  them  spill  over. 
A  party  like  this  one  reminded  me  too 
sharply  of  Tom,  who  loved  parties  more 
than  anyone  I  had  ever  known. 

IT  had  been  a  week  since  that  letter 
had  come  from  Tom,  but  it  might 
just  as  well  be  yesterday,  so  unreal  did 
it  seem  to  me.  The  hurt  was  just  as 
piercing  and  the  sense  of  loss  just  as 
unbelievable.  Even  the  stumbling 
words  of  that  letter  were  as  vivid  to 
me  as  if  I  were  holding  the  short  note 
in  my  hand  at  that  moment. 

" — don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  Maida 
— I  will  always  love  you — think  of  you 
as  the  sweetest  person  I  have  ever 
known — Annalee  and  I  grew  up  to- 
gether in  Verdena — I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me  and  like  her — my  wife — " 

"Remember  me?"  a  voice  broke  in 
on  my  thoughts.  A  hand  slipped 
through  my  arm.  "I'm  Page  Sanders — 
the  man  you  met  tonight.  I'm  walking 
you  home,  or  I  thought  I  was,  but  you're 
so  far  away  it's  like  walking  with  a 
ghost.  Are  you  thinking  of  that  Tom 
Somebody,  the  one  you  were  engaged 
to?" 

"The  one  who  jilted  me,  you  mean," 
I  said,  brutally.  And  then  hurried  to 
cover  up  my  anger  with  flipness. 
"That's  what  girls  get  for  going  into 
things  with  their  eyes  closed.  From 
now  on,  I  keep  mine  open  and  wide- 
awake. No  more  soft  lights  and  ro- 
mance for  me,  thank  you.  I  don't  want 
any  more  Stardust  getting  in  my  way." 

We  had  reached  my  apartment  and 
my  hand  was  on  the  doorknob  now. 
He  still  had  his  hand  through  my  arm. 

And  suddenly  he  drew  me  close  to 
him.  His  other  hand  tilted  up  my  chin. 
The  eyes  that  looked  into  mine  were 
tender  ones,  with  a  sympathy  arid  an 
almost-admiration  that  I  found  hard 
to  meet. 

"Keep  it  up,  Maida,"  he  said,  gently. 
"Keep  the  banners  flying.  But  don't 
kid  yourself  that  you're  hard-boiled 
and  tough.  Maybe  you  think  you  can 
keep  away  from  Stardust,  but  that  stuff 
comes  in  handfuls  from  your  heart 
and  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it. 
And  I  don't  think  you  have  your  eyes 
open  even  yet.  I  don't  think  you've 
given  this  Tom  up." 

Then  he  was  gone. 

I  stumbled  into  the  house  but  the 
tears  I  had  held  in  so  long  were  coming 
now  in  a  flood. 

I  dropped  on  my  knees  by  the  sofa 
and  then  I  let  myself  go.  All  the  heart- 
ache and  the  pain  I  had  kept  shoaled 


BACKACHE, 
LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser- 
able, don't  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about  them. 
Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kidneys  need 
attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  outof  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
achesand  dizziness.  Frequentor  scantypassages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  the  blood.  Get  Doan's  Fills. 


'DON'T  CUT  CUTICLES^ 

This  clever  preparation  re- 
moves rough,  dead  cuticle 
without  scissors,  and  helps 
keep  nails  more  flexible,  easy 
to  shape.  Manicare  brings 
out  their  natural  beauty.  It  is  a  cuticle  oil 
and  a  stain  remover,  all  in  one. 

Keep  nails  nice.  Avoid  hangnails  orbrit- 
tleness.  Use  Manicare! 

Plus  tax 
Sold  by  leading  department  stores, 

drugstores  and  101  stores  J 
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Select  Your  Very  Own 
Simulated  Birthstone 

January  -  Garnet 
February-  Amethyst 
March  -  -  Aquamarine 
April    -  .   WhiteSapphire 
May  -  -  -   Green  Spinel 
June    -  -   Alexandrite 
July  -  -  -  Ruby 
August    -   Peridot 
September-Sapphire 
October    -   Rozircon 
November-Gold'nSapphire 
December -Zircon 


24  k.  GOLD  PLATED 

BIRTHSTONE  RING 

Sweetheart  Design!  All/ 

BEAUTIFUL  Heart  LI  U  V 
SHAPED  STONE  71  fl  Plus 
LADIESI  Wear  this  WW  Ta* 
lovely  ring  set  with  yonr  very  own 
Simulated  Birthstone.  Genmne24K 
Gold  Plated  Shank  in  smart,  new. 

beautiful  design  is  adjustable  —  will  fit 
any  size  finger.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  ACT  NOW!  Know  the 
thrill  and  satisfaction  of  owning  your  very 
own  simulated  Birthstone. 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Jostnameand  month  yon  werebom.  Pay 
postman  only  98c  plus  Tax  and  postage 
for  1  line  or  $1.69  pins  Tax  for  2  rings. 

ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART 

500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
DEPT.  S-H  CHICAGO  10.  ILL. 


Walk  A  Lot? 


Sprinkle  Allen's  Foot-Ease  on 
feet  and  in  shoes.  Makes  such  a 
difference  in  foot  comfort.  Re- 
lieves tired  burning— helps  keep 
perspiring  feet  dry,  odorless  — 
prevents  discomfort  of  sweaty, 
clammy  stockings.  25^— 35  tf— 60#. 
At  all  druggists  or  send  for 
FREE  sample.  Write  Allen's 
Foot-Ease,  Suite  225,  P.  O.  Box 
156,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


ALLEN'S   FOOT-EASE 


*RUB  IN  ABSORBINEJr 


up  in  me  now  burst  in  a  floodtide.  I 
cried,  my  body  shaking  with  the  sobs, 
until  I  could  cry  no  more. 

Oh,  Tom,  how  could  you  do  it?  How 
could  that  girl '  have  blinded  you  so 
that  you  could  forget  how  terribly  we 
loved  each  other,  how  desperately  we 
needed  each  other? 

I  hated  Page  Sanders  who  had  un- 
locked the  dam  for  my  tears  and  who 
had  torn  down  the  wall  I  had  built 
around  my  heart. 

I  woke  the  next  morning  feeling 
weak  but  calmer  than  I  had  for  some 
time.  It  was  a  Sunday  and  I  had  been 
dreading  it  all  week — a  whole  day 
without  a  job  to  occupy  my  mind. 
Breakfast  was  almost  over  when  the 
phone  rang. 

It  was  Page  Sanders. 

"What  are  your  plans  for  the  day?" 
he  asked  abruptly.  "I'm  a  newcomer 
in  San  Francisco,  you  know,  and  here's 
the  whole  beautiful,  cockeyed  town 
spread  out  at  my  feet  and  no  one  to 
show  it  to  me."  He  had  a  lazy,  good- 
humored  charm  that  was  ingratiating. 

But  I  wasn't  having  any.  "No,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Sanders.  I  have  some  things 
to  do  today.    I  must  wash  my  hair." 

"Ridiculous!"  He  snorted  in  a  very 
masculine  way. 

The  idea  of  washing  my  hair  seemed 
like  a  good  one,  though  it  had  only 
been  an  excuse  to  Page.  I  went  about 
it  quickly  and  was  rubbing  my  thick 
black  hair  vigorously  when  the  door- 
bell rang.  I  wrapped  a  towel  around 
my  head  and  went  to  answer  it. 

"Oh!  Look — Mr.  Sanders! — I  said  I 
was  busy  today!" 

Being  conscious  of  what  an  unattrac- 
tive figure  I  made  with  my  face  shining 
from  soap  and  water  and  my  hair 
wadded  up  in  a  towel  and  an  old  terry- 
cloth  bathrobe  wrapped  around  me, 
didn't  help  my  temper  any.  I  was 
furious. 

But  he  just  stood  there,  smiling  at 
me.  "You  couldn't  have  the  heart  to 
let  me  go  off  and  ride  those  danger- 
ous cable  cars  all  by  myself.  And 
what  fun  is  it  to  prowl  around  Fisher- 
man's Wharf  or  Chinatown  or — or — " 
he  hastily  consulted  a  map  of  San 
Francisco  from  his  pocket —  "or  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  when  you're  alone? 
Besides,  you  San  Franciscans  have  a 
reputation  for  hospitality  that  is  falling 
to  pieces  right  before  my  eyes.  You're 
letting  me  down." 

In  spite  of  myself,  I  couldn't  help 
l  laughing.  And  once  I  laughed,  of  course, 
Page's  battle  was  won:  I  dried  my 
hair,  and  changed  into  a  suit. 

W/"E  never  got  as  far  as  the  Golden 
"  Gate.  We  dawdled  so  long  at 
Fisherman's  Wharf,  stuffing  ourselves 
on  lobster  and  clams,  reading  the 
names  on  the  tiny  white  and  blue  and 
red-trimmed  fishing  boats,  chatting 
with  the  fat  Italian  owner  of  one  who 
promised  to  take  us  out  the  next  time 
we  came  down,  and  just  strolling 
around  with  the  good  sea  air  in  our 
faces,  the  hills  at  our  backs  and  the 
blue  waters  gleaming  in  the  Bay,  that 
there  was  no  time  for  anything  but 
the   cable  car  ride  back  to  town. 

It  was  fun,   showing  Page  the   city. 

But  later,  when  we  went  to  that 
lovely  lounge  and  cocktail  room  high 
on  the  top  floor  of  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's hotels,  it  was  different.  This 
had  been  Tom's  favorite  place.  It  had 
marked  our  first  date — our  first  quar- 
'rel — our  first  making-up. 

The  huge  windows  around  the  cir- 
cular room  made  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
float  ng  in  space  above  the   city.     On 
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nights  like  this,  when  it  was  clear,  the 
thousand-jewel  lights  below  twinkled 
and  gleamed;  the  graceful  spans  of  the 
bridges  were  brilliant  arches  thrown 
across  the  dark  waters.  It  was  breath- 
taking. 

He  was  watching  me.  "Been  here 
before — with  Tom?"  he  asked.  And  I 
wondered  again  how  such  a  nice  per- 
son could  be  so  brutal  as  to  keep  men- 
tioning that  name.  "Old  memories 
coming  back  and  haunting  you,  Maida? 
It's  a  good  idea  to  face  those  ghosts." 

I  found  I  could  actually  speak  of 
Tom  to  Page.  I  could  tell  him  a  little 
about  how  we  used  to  come  here  and 
watch  those  lights  and  plan  our  fu- 
tures— those  futures  that  were  going  to 
conquer  the  city  that  so  literally  lay 
at  our  feet. 

DUT  all  the  time  I  was  talking  to 
■*-*  Page  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a 
kind  of  warfare  going  on  between  us. 
When  I  talked  of  Tom  it  was  of  the 
past — and  the  past  was  more  real  to  me 
than  the  present.  But  Page  never  let  me 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Tom  was 
married  and  that  things  were  different 
now.  I  resented  that  and  I  was  glad 
when,  finally,  fog  began  drifting  in 
and  finally  blanketed  the  windows  and 
Page  changed  the  subject  to  himself. 

" — so  I  started  in  on  a  little  small- 
town newspaper  as  a  kid,  first  deliver- 
ing papers  after  school  and  then  mov- 
ing up  to  doing  everything  but  sweep 
out  the  place.  When  the  war  came  I 
had  started  working  for  the  news  syn- 
dicate and  was  just  getting  going  and 
then  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  do- 
ing an  oblique-right-and-left  for  Uncle 
Sam.  They  made  me  a  sergeant  at 
New  Guinea  and  then  I  got  knocked 
out  at  Iwo  and  came  home.  Back  to 
the  news  desk  and  then  transferred  to 
San  Francisco." 

He  smiled,  but  this  time  there  was 
a  hint  of  what  he  had  been  through 
in  the  war  behind  that  smile,  a  hint  of 
horrible  things  seen  that  he  wouldn't 
speak  of,  of  death  stalking  across  a 
lonely  Pacific  island.  I  was  jarred  out 
of  my  selfish  absorption  and  for  the 
first  time  I  was  seeing  Page  as  a  per- 
son. '  I  saw  his  strength — that  lazy, 
graceful  strength  that  I  sensed  could 
be  as  comforting  as  a  sturdy  oak,  or 
as  dangerous  as  a  hidden  weapon.  I 
knew  that  he  would  never  talk  about 
himself  or  how  he  had  received  the 
wound  that  had  sent  him  home. 

I  was  really  seeing  Page  Sanders 
clearly.  Broad-shouldered,  lean  in 
the  waist  and  hips,  thin -faced  with 
lines  that  spoke  of  humor  and  reticence 
and  reliability.  It's  odd,  I  thought,  but 
he  reminds  me  of  a  doctor.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  something  about  his  watchful 
manner  towards  me  that  gave  me  that 
impression. 

"Like  what  you  see?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"Yes.  Very  much,  Page."  I  said  it 
without  thinking  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed one  of  those  queer,  close 
moments  such  as  we  had  had  last  night 
when  we  first  met.  Our  eyes  seemed 
to  look  deep  into  each  other's  and  our 
awareness  of  each  other  was  almost 
intimacy.  Hastily  I  looked  away.  And 
just  as  hastily  he  embarked  on  a 
rambling,  amusing  tale  of  newspaper 
life. 

My  feeling  about  Page  Sanders  being 
like  a  doctor  persisted,  though,  during 
the  next  two  weeks.  Partly  it  was  his 
half -teasing,  altogether  maddening  way 
of  dragging  Tom — and  Tom's  marriage 
— into  the  conversation.  As  though  he 
would  make  the  name  as  ordinary  to  us 
as  an  old  shoe. 

Then,  too,  like  a  doctor  he  made  me 
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"take  the  cure."  And  the  cure  to  Page 
meant  going  out  a  lot  and  seeing  people. 
He  refused  to  let  me  crawl  away  into 
a  corner  to  nurse  my  broken  heart. 

And  gradually  I  began  to  take  a  little 
interest  in  life  and  in  my  job  and  my 
friends  again.  It  was  easier  now  that, 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  my 
friends  began  saying  "Page  and  Maida" 
when  they  made  up  their  invitation  list 
— not  worrying  what  to  do  with  me  now 
that  Tom  wasn't  there. 

The  cure  was  not  a  real  one.  I  still 
found  myself  listening  for  Tom's  step 
outside  my  apartment  and  caught  my- 
self searching  for  his  head,  uncon- 
sciously, at  parties.  There  was  still  that 
stubborn  disbelief  inside  me  that  Tom 
could  really  be  lost  to  me. 

I  was  not  even  in  the  convalescent 
stage,  as  I  found  out  one  night. 

Page  had  come  round  to  pick  me 
up.  We  were  just  going  out  the  door, 
headed  for  Chinatown  and  a  chowmein 
dinner,  when  the  phone  rang. 

I  picked  up  the  receiver,  said  a  quick 
'hello' — and  then  my  heart  suddenly 
stopped  beating.  I  would  have  known 
that  voice  any  time,  anywhere. 

"Maida?  This  is  Tom."  That  hesi- 
tant, that  boyishly-penitent  tone  I 
knew  so  well! 

"Tom — ?"  It  was  scarcely  a  sound, 
more  like  a  breath,  from  me. 

"Yes.  Look,  Maida — dear — "  he 
plunged  into  a  flurry  of  words — "I  had 
to  call  you.  I've  missed  hearing  your 
voice.  And  there  was  something  I 
wanted  to  tell  you.    Are  you  listening?" 

"Yes."  I  found  I  was  gripping  the 
receiver  so  hard  my  hand  ached.  But 
I  couldn't  relax.  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing but  stand  there  in  a  suspended 
daze — afraid  to  move — afraid  to  say 
anything.  Afraid  Tom  would  stop 
talking,  yet  dreading  what  he  would 
say  if  he  went  on. 

"I  know  I've  acted  badly,  Maida. 
You  have  a  right  to  hate  me — and  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  you  any  more  than 
I  have.  That's  why  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  I  may  have  to  come  back  to 
San  Francisco  right  away.  There's  a 
job  opening  up  with  West  Coast  Im- 
porting that  just  suits  me.  But  I  won't 
come  if  you  would  rather  I  wouldn't. 
I — we'd  be  running  into  each  other  all 
the  time,  knowing  the  same  people,  and 
if  you'd  rather  not  see  me — " 

TJATHER  not  see  him!  OK  Tom—ij  I 
■"  could  just  see  you  again — just 
once — "Don't     be     foolish,     Tom.     Of 

i  course,  you  must  come  back,"  I  man- 

/  aged  to   say.    "Where   are   you  now?" 

But    he    didn't    answer    me.     For    a 

moment  I  thought  the  line  had  gone 

dead — and   then   I   heard  his   whisper. 

'  Low  and  thrilling  and  intimate — words 
I  had  almost  thought  I  would  never 
hear  again — "Are  you  with  me,  Maida?" 
I  let  the  receiver  fall  back  on  its 
hook  with  nerveless  fingers  and  then 
I  was  stumbling  into  Page's  arms,  the 
shock  and  the  reaction  making  me 
tremble  all  over. 

"Hold  on,  Maida."  Page's  voice  was 
indescribably  gentle.  "Take  ten  deep 
breaths.       Here — come     over     to     this 

'  couch.    That  was  Tom,  wasn't  it?" 
"Yes."     The   necessity   for   speaking 

J  steadied  the  world  that  had  been  spin- 

,  ning  around  me.  But  only  a  little.  I 
was  not  a  hysterical  person  but  now  I 
had  a  strange  desire  to  cry  and  scream 
— because  it  had  been  Tom  and  he  had 

I  been  so  close  for  a  moment  and  yet  I 
hadn't  been  able  to  touch  him  or  see 
that   laughing   handsome  face   or   that 

I  i^k  of  brown  hair  that  used  to  fall  over 
Tteye    and   that   made   me   want   to 

I  cuia:,h  it  back — and  I  wanted  to  lafogh 

•  float  sjng(  too     Because  he  was  concflng 
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for  only  53.98,  including  a  personalized  carrying  case  with  handy  shoulder 
strap.    The  coupon  wul  bring  you  one  in  a  hurry  —  mail  it  right  NOW. 


INCLUDES 

CARRYING  CASE  / 


WITH  HANDY  SHOULDER  STRAP 

AT  NO  UTtA  CHAI6I 
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WITH  YOUR  NAME  IN 

23-KT.  GOLD 


RUSH  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


I    ROY  ALE  PRODUCTS- Dept  F12 
|    547  So.  Clark  St^  Chicago  5,  111. 

■  Rush  my  Falcon  Camera  and  Personalized  Carrying  Case 
j    at  $3.98  POSTPAID.   If  not  delighted  it  may  be  returned 

■  within  10  days  for  refund. 

Check  here  0  if  yea  desire  4  roll*  el  No.  127  Fila  fer  Jl.l! 

J   Name  wanted  in  gold 

Check  one  and  write  in  either  $3.98  or  $5.00 
depending  upon  whether  you  want  film  or  not. 

I    O   I'ta  enclosing  5 in  full  payment.  Scad  ray  order 

POSTPAID. 
I    D  Send  my  order  CO.D.  I  am  enclosing  51.00  deposit  became  I 

•ant  my  Carrying  C*»e  Pcnooalucd  in  GOLD.  Ill  pay  po«- 

J  man  balance  of   S . plus  pottage. 

|    O  Send  my  order  COJ>.  oiihoui  name  on  Carrying  Caw.  I  viU 

pay   pon man   f plus   poMage. 

|    Namt___ 

|    Address— 
I   City 


J 
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Pre-laundered  for  immediate  use. 
Extra  large.  Highly  absorbent. 
Economical,    too.     Long    lasting. 


LEARN  NURSING  AT  HOME 


Earn  while  learning  —  Opportunities  everywhere 

THOUSANDS  NEEDED  NOW 

Demands  for  Nurses  today  greater  than  ever 
before!  Profitable.  Interesting  career. 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING 

(optional)  In  hospitals  near  own  locality. 
Higb  scbool  not  necessary.  No  age  limit. 
Get  the  facts  today!   |TTT»lTT7iFl 
FREE  PLACEMENT    liiU'^N1!'! 

Post  Graduate  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Depl.12.  127  Ho.  Oejrl.rn  St.  Cbici|«  J,  DkMO 


DocforsFast  FOOT  RELIEF 

Comforts  Feet  and  Toes  Wberever  Shoes  Painfully 
Rub  or  Pincb.  Helps  Prevent  "Breaking -In"  Torture 

For  quick  relief  from  corns,  sore  toes,  callouses,  bunions, 
chafed  heels,  tender  spots  and  instep  ridges — use  Dr.  Scholl's 
Kurotex.  This  downy-soft,  soothing,  cushioning,  protective, 
flesh  color  foot  plaster  instantly  stops  tormenting  shoe  fric- 
tion; lifts  painful  pressure.  Helps  prevent  blisters  and  "break- 
ing-in"  discomfort  of  new  or  tight  shoes. 

Cut  Dr.  Scholl's  .Kurotex  to  any  shape  or  size  and  apply  it.  Does  not  come  off  in  the 
bath.  This  superior  type  of  moleskin  is  also  splendid  lor  preventing  blisters  on  hands 
of  Golfers,  Tennis  and  Baseball  players.  Economical !  At  Drug,  Shoe.  Department 
and  10(S  Stores.  FREE  sample— write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.  Dept.  K,  Chicago. 


Ds  Scholl's  KUROTEX 


r/TENSE  NERVES^ 


/^ 


Easily  cut  to 
any  site  or 
shape 


Don't  Let  Them  Come  Between  You  * 

Tense  nerves  can  make  you  Cranky  and  Quarrel- 
s'^ some,  Restless  and  Wakeful.  Can  give  you  Nervous 
r  ^  Headache  and  Nervous  Indigestion.  For  the  sake 

of  your  family  and  your  friends,  as  well  as  for  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  try  MILES  NERVINE. 

Get  Miles  Nervine,  liquid  25c  and  $1.00  or  effervescent  tablets 
35c  and  75c  at  your  Drug  Store.  Caution;  read  directions  and 
use  only  as  directed.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Elkbart,  Iud. 

Miles  NERVINE 
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3fcw-Haii  Rinse 
Gives  a  Tiny  Tint 

ami*  •  • 

Removes 
this 
dull 
n 


1.  Does  not  harm,  permanently 
tint  or  bleach  the  hair. 

2.  Used  after  shampooing  —  your 
hair  is  not  dry,  unruly. 

3.  Instantly  gives  the  soft,  lovely 
effec'  obtained  from  tedious, 
vigorous  brushings  .  .  .  plus  a 
tiny  tint — in  these  12  shades. 

1.  Black  7.  Titian  Blonde 

2.  Dark  Copper        8.  Golden  Blonde 

3.  Sable  Brown        9.  Topaz  Blonde 

4.  Golden  Brown   10.  Dark  Auburn 

5.  Tlut  Brown         11.  Light  Auburn 

6.  Silver  12.  Lustre  Glint 

4.  The  improved  Golden  Glint 
contains  only  safe  certified 
colors  and  pure  Radien,  all 
new,  approved  ingredients. 

Try  Golden  Glint... Over  50  million 
packages  have  been  sold.. .Choose 
your  shade  at  any  cosmetic  dealer. 
Price  10  and  25^  —  or  send  for  a 
— —  FREE  SAMPLE  ' 

Golden  Glint  Co., Seattle, 14,  Wash., Box  3366C-27 


Please  send  color  No.. 
Name 


.  at  listed  above. 


GOLDEN  GLINT 
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Pretty  as  a  picture  .  .  .  and  the  perfect 
framework  for  a  smarter  bust  line. 
In  all  fabrics,  long  lines,  too,  same  price! 

WRITE  FOR  'ADOLA  SECRET'  — HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
TOUR    BRA   AND   NAME   OF   NEAREST   DEALER. 

ADOLA.    3U.W.    27      ST..    N.    Y.    C. 


back  and  because  he  had  said  to  me: 
Are  you  with  me,  Maida? 

"He's  coming  back  here,  Page.   Back 
to  San  Francisco,  soon." 
.  ."They    are    coming   back   here,"    he 
reminded  me,  slowly. 

I  had  forgotten.  Actually,  I  had  for- 
gotten that  when  Tom  came  back  he 
would  be  bringing  Annalee,  his  wife. 

"Tom's  coming  back  to  me.  He's 
coming  back  to  me,  Page.  He  said  so. 
He  said  'Are  you  with  me,  Maida?'  You 
don't  understand.  That  was  our  little 
secret  password  and  it  meant  every- 
thing— it  meant  'Isn't  life  wonderful?' 
and  'Is  everything  all  right,  darling?' 
and  'Do  you  love  me?'  He  wouldn't 
have  said  that  if  he  hadn't  meant — 
oh,  you  don't  understand,  Page!" 

Now  I  was  crying  and  Page  was 
holding  me  tight.  "No,  I  don't  and  I'm 
afraid  you  don't  either,  my  darling. 
You're  trying  to  shut  your  eyes  and 
pretend  that  Tom  isn't  married,  or  if 
he  is,  that  it's  just  a  little  mistake." 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
he  spoke  again.  "I  think  you  need  a 
vacation.  I  think  you  need  to  get 
away.  Didn't  you  say  that  friend  of 
yours,  Bella  Macklin,  has  invited  you 
down  for  a  weekend  at  Carmel-by-the- 
Sea?    I  think  you  should  go." 

"CHE  invited  us  both,  Page,"  I 
•^answered,  listlessly.  How  could  I 
make  him  see  that  I  was  all  right — that 
I  knew  Tom  needed  me,  and  only  me? 
We  were  made  for  each  other.  "But  I 
refused   several   days   ago.     I   used   to 

go  there  to  her  parties  but  this  time 

J? 

"Well,  I  think  you  should  go,  any- 
way. Send  her  a  night  letter  and  to- 
morrow morning  I'll  drive  you  down. 
I  have  a  story  to  do  there  in  Carmel, 
anyway.  It's  an  interview  I've  been 
putting  off  and  tomorrow's  as  good  a 
time  as  any  other." 

Page  took  care  of  all  the  details.  He 
wired  the  Macklins  and  even  stood  over 
me  while  I  packed  a  bag,  before  he 
left  to  catch  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

Early  next  morning  we  set  out.  I 
had  slept  but  it  had  been  a  drugged, 
nightmarish  sleep,  so  I  dozed  nearly 
all  the  way  down  to  Carmel.  I  only 
came  awake  When  we  halted  by  the 
side  of  Bella  Macklin's  rambling,  com- 
fortable seaside  cottage. 

"I'll  leave  you  here,"  Page  told  me, 
"and  go  get  my  chore  over  with.  But 
I'll  be  back  probably  later  this  after- 
noon or  evening." 

His  kiss  was  light  and  comforting  on 
my  cheek.  Doctor  Sanders!  I  almost 
smiled  going  up  the  flagstone  steps, 
carrying  my  light  suitcase. 

But  the  smile  died  away  when  I  con- 
fronted Bella  at  the  door.  Confronted 
is  the  word,  because  if  I  didn't  know 
her  better  I  would  have  thought  I  was 
unwelcome  and  unwanted. 

"Don't  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  the 
man  from  Mars,  Bella,"  I  told  her,  a 
little  annoyed,  when  she  didn't  move 
and  ask  me  in.  "I  know  I  should  have 
let  you  know  sooner  that  I  was  coming 
but  I've  dropped  in  on  you  before  like 
this  without  any  invitation  at  all.  Isn't 
a   night   letter   sufficient   warning?" 

Bella  made  a  strangled  noise  in  her 
throat.  She  was  a  generous  hostess, 
but  now  she  seemed  to  have  lost  pos- 
session of  her  senses. 

"—night  letter?  I  didn't  get— I 
didn't  know — you  said  you  couldn't 
come — they  just  arrived  last  night — 
oh,  Maida!"  this  last  on  a  wail.  But 
she  ■stepped  aside  and  let  me  come  in. 

And  the  first  person  I  saw  was  Tom. 
The  second  was  the  fair  girl  who  stood 
at  his  side,  her  hand  in  his  arm,  her 
face    turned    up    to    his    adoringly.     I 


Now  It's  Fun  To 


REDUCE 


This  Common  Sense  Way 


There  is  no  magic  about  The  Common 
Sense  Way  to  an  alluring  figure.  But  if 
you  follow  the  suggestions  Sylvia  of 
Hollywood  has  for  you  in  her  book  No 
More  Alibis  you  may,  perhaps,  challenge 
the  beauty  of  the  loveliest  movie  star! 

Lose  Up  To  15  Pounds  Next  Month 

In  this  amazing  book  Sylvia  tells  you  how 
to  lose  up  to  fifteen  pounds  next  month — 
and  lose  them  safely.  You  won't  have  a 
drawn,  flabby  face.  You  won't  feel  half 
starved  and  you  won't  feel  weak.  In  ten 
days  you'll  have  new  life  and  vitality. 
You  will  see  the  texture  and  tone  of  your 
skin  improve.  You  will  have  an  alert 
mind  and  your  eyes  will  be  clear  and 
sparkling.  And  best  of  all  you  will  see 
daily  improvement  in  your  figure. 

If  You're  Fat  In  Spots 

In  No  More  Alibis  you'll  learn  how  to 
make  fat  disappear  from  any  part  of  your 
body.  So,  if  you  have  any  bumps  and 
bulges,  let  Sylvia  of  Hollywood  explain 
how  to  make  those  stub- 
born fat  spots  vanish  in 
double  quick  time.  Just 
picture  how  beautiful  you 
would  look  if  your  hips 
were  not  so  broad  .  .  .  if 
your  legs  were  not  so 
heavy  .  .  .  if  your  ankles 
were  not  so  thick  .  .  .  if 
your  weight  were  20  to  30 
pounds  less!  It's  easy  to 
see  how  beautiful  you 
would  be  if  you  could 
change  your  figure.  Well, 
No  More  Alibis  tells  you 
exactly  how  you  can  cor- 
rect your  figure  faults  .  .  . 
how  you  can  mold  your 
body  into  beautiful, 
alluring  proportions.  And 
best  of  all,  this  can  be 
done  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  boudoir — with- 
out the  aid  of  any  ap- 
pliance or  apparatus 
whatsoever. 

WAS  $1.00 
Now  Only  254 

This  128-page  book  for- 
merly sold  for  $1.00  in 
stiff-baek  binding.  Now 
published  in  paper 
cover  you  get  the  iden- 
tical information  for 
only  25c  postpaid.  Mail 
coupon. 

••••••••••••••••*•••••••••• 

Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.  RM-546 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  No  More  Alibis 
by  Sylvia  of  Hollywood.   I  enclose  25c. 

Name '. 

(Please  print) 
Address   

City State 

(The  25c  Price  of  the   Book  applies  to  U.   S.  only) 
^•••••••••••••••••••••••••* ' 


PSORIAS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOTs 

TEST 


'SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE) 

DGRmOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
*iow  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  boob  on  psoria- 
sis and   Derm  oil   with 
amazing,     true    photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
sent  FRfeE .  Write  for  it. 


SEND    FOR 

, GENEROUS 
'/)  TRIAL 
.SIZE  iii 


Don't    mistake    eczema    , 
for  the   stubborn,    ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease   Psoriasis.  Apply 
non-staining    Dermoil, 
Thousands    do    for    scaly 
spots    on   body    or    scalp-    , 
Grateful  users,  often  after 

fears  of  suffering,  report 
he  scales  have  gone,  the 
red  patches  gradually  disappeared  ana  "^^^^^^^^  uice  l* 
they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin  again.  Dermoil 
is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a  positive  agree- 
ment to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or  money  is  re- 
funded without  question.  Send  lOc  (stamps  or  coin)  for 
generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test". 
Test  It  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  today  for 
your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed.  Print  name 
plainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett  and  Walgreen  Drug 
Storesand  other  leading  Druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES, 
Box  547,  Northwestern  Station,  Dept.  7904,  Detroit  4,  m\c> 


BlG   PHOTO    ENLARGEMENTS 


SIZE   8  x   10    INCHES 
Double-Weight     Paper 

Bust  form    or.  full    length, 
group  pictures,  pets,  land- 
scapes— or  part  of  a  group 
photo   —  any     enlargement     . 
want    at    this    amazing    low    cost 
ginals  returned. 


49< 


you 


snapshot  of  any  size  and  you  -will  get 
beautiful  enlargement  on  portrait  paper 
doub  e  weight.  GUARANTEED  FADE- 
LESS. You  pay  postman  only  49c, 
plus  small  postage  cost  ...  or  send  50c  and  receive 
enlargement  postpaid.  Take  advantage  of  this  unusual 
offer.      RUSH    PHOTOS    TODAY.      Good    only    in    the   U.S.A. 

M5 
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NAMES  ENGRAVED  FREE 

To  set  more  customers,  we 
offer  this  lovely  exouisite 
bracelet  with  its  graceful 
charms— tiny  images  of  delight. 
Captures  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
imagination.  Personalized  Heart 
engraved  with  any  names  you  want. 

Wt  Pay  All  Federal  Taxes  and  Postage 

Just  mail  25c,  which  includes  Federal  Tax,  and 
your    Bracelet  shipped    immediately.    Nothing 
more  to  payt  Money  Back  Guarantee.  You'll  be  delighted! 

International  Diamond  Co.,  2435  Indiana,  Dept.  1103,  Chicago  16.  Ill, 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

I  Go  as  rapidly  as  yonx  rime  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resi- 
dent school  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 

•American  School,  Dpt.H-532,  Drexel  at  58th,Chicago37 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


L  Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 

,  leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.G.    VISCOSE    COMPANY 
140  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


HIGH  SCHOOL ' 
NOT  NECESSARY 

Prepare  for  experience  as  a  Trained 
Practical  Nurse.  Agesl8to60.  Many  earn 
while  learning.  Easy  paymentplan.  Writefor 
facts  and  fascinatingfreesamplelesson pages. 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  Inc. 

23G1  N.  Wayne  Ave.     Dept.  G-13  Chicago  J.4,  Illinois 

10  Lovely  PencUs  "GIVEN  AWAY" 


Just  sell  4  boxes  famous  Rosebud  Salve  at  25  cents  a  box. 
remit  the  $1.00,  and  we  will  mail  you  Prepaid  10  lovely  full 
length  high-grade  yellow  color  pencils  with  eraser,  red  plastio 
tip,  coal  black  No.  1  soft  lead,  with  Your  Name  imprinted 
on  each  pencil  in  high  gloss  Gold  Foil.  Send  No  Money. 
Order  4  salve  today.  Use  One  cent  Post  Card.  Will  mail 
pencils  and  4  talve  NOW  if  you  send  $1.00  with  order. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  14.  W00DSB0RO.  MARYLAND. 


TURN  SPARE  MOMENTS  INTO 


SPARE  CASH 

Just  see  this  wonderful  line  of  greeting  cards  for  An-  * 

niversaries,  Birthdays,  Sick  Friends,  etc.  They're  sen-  * 

,  sationally  new  and  big;  values.  Show  them  to  * 

"ewt*t    \  f"end3  ai)d  you  get  big:  profit  orders.  Pleasant  * 

**  a**  \  way  to  make  extra  cash.  Also  Personal  Sta-  • 

^otwj  \  tionery.  No  experience  needed.  Send  60c  for  « 

^*      *A  Sample  $1  Assortment,  or  write  for  details.  • 

"  'ARTISTIC  CARD  COMPANY  * 

362  WAY  STREET     •     ELMIRA,  N.  Y.   . 


didn't  need  to  be  told  who  she  was. 
This  was  Annalee. 

Now  all  that  flippancy,  that  hardness 
of  manner  I  had  been  cultivating  stood 
me  in  good  stead.  I  wanted  to  drop 
that  suitcase  and  run — run  until  I  could 
get  the  sight  of  them  out  of  my  eyes — 
run  until  I  could  find  Page  and  his 
strong,  comforting  arms. 

But  I  didn't.  I  found  myself  smiling, 
saying  hello,  allowing  myself  to  be 
introduced  to  the  three  other  people 
in  the  room — and  finally  suffering  my- 
self to  be  led  up  to  where  Tom  stood, 
frozen,  beside  his  wife. 

And  suddenly  I  felt  a  strange  surge 
of  crazy  power  and  hope  go  through  me. 
This — this  was  Annalee? 

This  quiet,  mousy,  plain  little  crea- 
ture who  looked  like  a  sober  wren 
beside  the  gay,  colorful  charm  that 
radiated  from  Tom?  This  girl  who 
looked  so  out  of  place  in  this  room  full 
of  chattering,  self-possessed  people? 
Hate  her?  Hate  Annalee?  No — you 
couldn't  hate  Tom's  wife.  But  you 
could  ignore  her. 

I  said  a  polite  hello  and  turned  to 
Tom. 

He  looked  just  the  same.  The  same, 
square,  youthful  body.  The  same  win- 
ning smile.  And  the  eyes  that  were 
fastened  on  me  were  full  of  admiration 
and  there  was  also  in  his  smile  a 
definite  bid  for  my  forgiveness  and  for 
my  liking.  And  I  smiled  back  at  him. 
There  leaped  between  us  that  electric 
herald  of  excitement  that  had  always 
come — that  mutual  feeling  that  seemed 
to    shout    at    each    other — "Let's    go!" 

But  it  wasn't  quite  the  same  because 
Annalee  was  there.  I  could  ignore  her. 
I  could  walk  away  with  Tom  and  our 
talk  was  as  it  had  always  been,  eager 
and  quick;  our  laughter  rang  out  to- 
gether— but  it  wasn't  the  same.  Be- 
hind me  I  could  see  that  Annalee  was 
following  her  husband  with  adoring 
eyes,  and  me  with  puzzled  ones. 

So  no  one  had  told  her  I  had  once 
been  engaged  to  Tom! 

T  TURNED  back  to  him.  I  hadn't  for- 
■*■  gotten  how  handsome  he  was — but  I 
had  forgotten  his  charm  and  his  way 
of  blotting  out  the  world  so  that  we 
could  be  alone  in  a  crowd. 

"Maida,  I've  been  wanting  to  talk  to 
you.  I  need  your  advice  about  this 
job.  You  always  know  the  right  ap- 
proach for  me.  Oh — Maida!  You're 
lovelier  than  when  I  saw  you  last.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  have  that  shade 
of  blue  eyes  with  coal-black  hair.  It's 
too  dangerous  a  combination."  And 
he  stopped  smiling  to  look  down  at 
me  with  something  in  his  eyes  that 
was  both  a  question  and  a  command. 

For  just  a  second  everything  seemed 
to  stand  still. 

He  still  loves  me!  That  was  the  mes- 
sage that  suddenly  pounded  through 
my  veins.  He  still  cared  for  me — and, 
looking  at  Annalee — I  went  back  to 
my  original  suspicion  that  somehow  she 
must  have  hoodwinked  him  into  mar- 
riage. With  this  clear,  compelling  at- 
traction between  us — between  Tom 
and  me — I  had  no  doubt  then  that  it 
was  I  he  still  loved  and  not  his  wife. 

Carefully  we  avoided  any  mention 
of  his  marriage.  We  picked  up  our  in- 
terests and  our  jokes  and  our  little 
secret  language  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. For  a  while  it  was  as  if  Annalee 
had  never  existed.  And  the  happiness 
in  my  heart  was  a  foolish,  shimmering 
bubble,  but  I  closed  my  eyes  to  reality 
and  prayed  it  wouldn't  burst  too  soon. 

Of  course  it  didn't  last.  Actually  we 
only  had  a  short  half-hour  or  so  be- 
fore we  were  interrupted  and  drawn 
into  the  general  circle.    But  even  then 
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I  hugged  to  myself  the  knowledge  that 
Tom  was  still  in  love  with  me.  Some- 
how things  would  work  out  and  this 
mistake*  of  a  marriage  he  had  made 
would  have  to  be  called  off.  I  couldn't 
misunderstand  that  message  in  Tom's 
eyes. 

Dinner  was  an  informal  affair  served 
on  plates  around  the  fire,  and  somehow 
I  found  myself  sitting  next  to  Annalee. 

She  said  very  little  at  first,  but 
gradually,  as  the  talk  drifted  around  to 
friends  we  knew,  she  put  in  a  word 
now  and  then  that  made  me  wonder 
if  she  didn't  have  a  warm  instinct  for 
people.  I  was  barely  listening,  until 
I  realized  they  were  talking  about  Jean 
and  her  taste  in  re-decorating  rooms. 

"I  don't  know  her,  but  I  know  the 
type,"  Annalee  put  in  quietly.  "There's 
a  girl  in  Verdena  who  acts  that  way 
and  I  feel  sorry  for  her.  I  wonder  if 
— you  know  she  usually  redecorates 
her  house  just  after  some  disappoint- 
ment or  some  kind  of  trouble.  It's  as 
if  she  couldn't  face  it  squarely  and  she 
thinks  if  her  surroundings  are  different 
then  that  particular  trouble  can't  ever 
happen  to  her  again." 

¥  LOOKED  at  Annalee,  startled.  It  was 
■■■  so  penetrating  an  analysis  of  Jean 
and  her  changing  "auras"  and  "vibra- 
tions." 

Annalee  went  on.  "I  feel  sorry  for 
people  like  that.  They  are  usually  so 
alone.  If  they  had  an  anchor — some- 
one who  understood  them,  it  might  be 
different." 

And  unwilling  admiration,  even  lik- 
ing, for  this  wife  of  Tom's  stirred  in 
me.  In  the  midst  of  this  careless- 
thinking  group  of  people  whose  talk 
scarcely  ever  went  below  the  surface 
of  things,  her  thoughts  and  her  ideas 
commanded  respect.  She  could  laugh, 
too,  as  I  found  out — and  she  could  hold 
up  her  own  end  under  teasing.  The 
odd  thing,  I  was  compelled  to  admit, 
as  dinner  went  on,  was  that  Annalee 
and  I  laughed  at  the  same  things, 
thought  so  much  the  same  way,  and 
even  said  the  same  things.  If  it  hadn't 
been  that  she  was  Tom's  wife,  I  would 
have  said  we  were  much  the  same  kind 
of  people. 

And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Tom  sitting 
across  the  room,  his  eyes  caressing  me 
with  every  look. 

Somehow  though,  that  wonderful, 
unthinking  happiness  that  had  pos- 
sessed me  at  first  now  had  a  tinge  of 
doubt  in  it.  Annalee  was  no  thief. 
She  was  honest  and  straightforward. 
She  had  not  set  out  to  deliberately  take 
Tom  from  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to. 

Then — what  was  I  planning  to  do! 
But  I  shut  my  heart  to  that  doubt.  If 
Annalee  was  honest  and  plain-speak- 
ing, she  would  want  the  truth  from 
Tom  and  me.  She  would  want  to  know 
that  we  still  loved  each  other.  She 
would  rather  be  hurt  now — quickly — 
than  drag  through  a  marriage  that  was 
no  marriage  at  all.  Surely,  she  must 
know  already  that  something  was 
missing — the  something  that  Tom  and 
I  had  to  offer  each  other. 

I  volunteered  to  wash  the  dishes  be- 
cause I  thought  that  would  give  me  a 
little   time   to   sort   out   my   thoughts. 

To  my  dismay,  Annalee  volunteered 
too.  And  we  had  scarcely  scraped  the 
plates  and  stacked  them  when  Page 
appeared. 

"No,  thanks,"  to  our  offer  of  food,  "I 
ate  in  town.  But  I'll  be  generous  and 
help  you  with  the  K.P." 

"All  right."  Annalee  accepted — and 
when  she  smiled  she  was  almost  pretty. 
"I'll  wash  and  you  two  can  dry.  A 
bride  isn't  supposed  to  have  dishwater 
hands,    but   I   love    the   feel   of   sudsy 
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water.    And,  anyway,  Tom  didn't  marry 
me  for  my  looks." 

,    '"Tom— •!"      Page     stood     stock-still, 
holding  the  towel. 

"Yes,"  Annalee  replied,  shyly,  but 
proudly.  "I'm  Mrs.  Tom  Brurr.  I  know 
who  you  are— Page  Sanders— because 
Maida  here  mentioned  you." 

But  I  felt  numb  inside.  That  shining 
pride  in  Annalee's  face  was  like  a 
splinter  driven  into  my  consciousness. 
No  matter  how  much  I  told  myself  that 
she  would  have  to  be  told  the  truth, 
that  she  would  have  to  be  hurt  a  little 
to  save  her  from  being  hurt  a  lot— I 
couldn't  escape  the  feeling  of  treachery, 
of  wanton  cruelty  on  my  part. 

I  couldn't  let  myself  like  her! 

If  only  Page  and  I  were  alone!  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  even  more  than 
to  Tom.  Yet,  for  all  that  he  stood  so 
near,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
known  him,  I  had  no  sense  of  being  at 
one  with  Page.  Something  in  him  had 
withdrawn  from  me.  It  was  as  if  he 
were  saying:  "This  is  up  to  you,  Maida. 
This  is  your  problem." 

He  talked  to  her  and  I  sensed  the 
liking  between  them.  They  were  the 
same  kind  of  people,  too. 

"I've  always  thought  newspaper 
work  would  be  exciting,"  Annalee  was 
saying,  "but  doesn't  it  require  strength 
to  see  all  you  see  and  report  it  honestly 
and  fairly,  without  taking  sides?" 

1  felt  as  if  !  were  miles  away  from 
them.  I  wasn't  used  to  deceit  or  con- 
cealing my  thoughts.  I  could  only  go 
on  slowly  wiping  one  dish  after  an- 
other, concentrating  on  keeping  my 
hands   steady. 

Page  was  answering  her.  "Yes,  it's 
hard  sometimes.  Your  own  opinions 
get  involved.  But  personal  integrity, 
to  me,  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world.  After  what  I  see  day  after 
day,  it's  more  important,  even,  than 
love  or  passion  or  pride." 

Those  words  were  meant  for  me  but 
I  was  too  confused  to  sort  them  out. 
Personal  integrity?  Was  it  integrity, 
then,  for  me  to  give  Tom  up  simply 
because  Annalee  was  a  nice  girl  and  I 
didn't  want  to  hurt  her?  Or  was  it 
integrity  for  me  to  tell  her  the  truth? 

We  were  running  out  of  dry  towels 
now  and  Bella  called  in  from  the  living- 
room. 

"There  are  dry  ones  out  on  the  back 
porch.    Hanging  on  the  line!" 

I  WAS  right  behind  Page  when  he 
*  opened  the  door.  Otherwise  I  might 
not  have  seen  what  I  did! — because  he 
slammed  it  shut  quickly  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  it  as  if  he  would  keep  us 
from  going  out  there — keep  us  from 
seeing  what  he  had  seen! 

But  it  was  too  late.  I  had  seen  and 
so  had  Annalee. 

Those  two  figures  out  there — Tom — ! 
Tom  and  a  girl,  close  in  each  other's 
arms,  unseeing  and  uncaring,  out  there 
in  the  dark  of  the  porch.  He  had  been 
kissing  her. 

The  man  I  loved — the  man  who  was 
Annalee's  husband — holding  in  his  arms 
a  red-headed  girl  he  had  only  met  that 
same  evening,  and  caring  so  little  for 
another's  pain  that  he  would  seek  his 
little  rendezvous  hardly  ten  feet  from 
where  his  wife  had  stood. 

I  was  still  staring  at  Page  in  horror, 
and  now  that  horror  was  all  mixed  up 
with  other  things — with  anger  at  Tom 
and  shame  and  disgust  for  myself  and 
a  great  overwhelming  pity  for  Anna- 
lee. 

Page  picked  up  another  dish,  not 
seeing  it,  and  then  laid  it  down  to  put 
his  hand  awkwardly  on  her  shoulder. 

"Sorry,  Annalee."  I  guess  he  realized 
it   was   foolish   to   pretend    we   hadn't 
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The  first  touch  of  Ambrosia 
on  your  skin — and  you  can 
feel  the  difference!  Use 
Ambrosia  to  remove  stale 
make-up . . .  free  the  pores  of 
beauty-marring  matter ;  give 
your  skin  a  chance  to  have 
that  youthul  appearance! 


AMBROSIA 


GREAT  NEW  FEATURE! 

Month  and  Year  Dated  On  ALL  Prints 

nmi        developed      nr 

Hi  Save  Money        25fi 

HULL       Quick  Service      «T«»Jw 

Wide  deckled-edge  prints.  Included  FREE  coupon  en- 
titles you  to  5  x  7  Professional  Double-Weieht  Enlarge- 
ment with  each  roll  of  8  prints.  Reprints  3c  each. 
YES.  WE  HAVE  EASTMAN  &  ANSCO  ROLL  FILM- 
ALL  SIZES.  _ 

PHOTOLAB,     Dept.     D.     P.O.     Box    5523,    Chicago,     111. 


AVAILABLE  ^ 

IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY! 


Radios — 5  tube 
A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

28-95  &  38-»» 
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Automatic  Electric  Ixona 

6  35  &  8-95 

Plain  Electric  Irona 

4.95  &  5.90 


Electric  Cuiling  Irons 
2-4»  &  2-»s 

Electric  Toasters 

4.45  &  7.9s 

Electric  Cookers — 2-burner 
g.95  &  g.98 

Enclose  deposit  with  order — balance  C.  O.  D. 
Send  3t  stamp  tor  illustrated  catalog  listing  over 
600  hard-to-get  items— Electric  Appliances,  Cook- 
ing Utensils,  Hardware,  etc. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  &  CO. 

671  N.  CLARK  ST.,  Dept.  M-B. CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 


seen.  It  would  have  made  things  painful. 

She  had  been  standing  with  her  back 
to  us,  hunched  over  the  sink,  and  she 
flinched  when  he  touched  her.  But 
the  face  she  turned  to  us  slowly  was 
a  serene  one  in  spite  of  the  emptiness 
in  the  back  of  her  eyes. 

"It's  all  right,  Page."  She  even 
tried  to  smile.  "Don't  be  sorry  for  me. 
You  see,  I  know  Tom  very  well  and  I 
knew  when  I  married  him  what  it 
would  be  like.  We  grew  up  together 
and  he  used  to  break  my  heart  regu- 
larly when  we  were  first  going  together. 
But  he  would  always  come  back  to 
me. 

"And  when  he  came  back  to  me  this 
last  time,  from  San  Francisco,  I  had  to 
make  up  my  mind  that  Tom  would 
never  change.  There's  a  part  of  him 
that  can't  help  responding  to  women 
when  they  smile  at  him  and  he  can't 
help  flirting  with  them.  It's  part  of 
his  charm  and  his  weakness.  His 
mother  brought  him  up  to  feel  that  men 
were  supposed  to  act  that  way  with 
women  and  then  they  would  be  willing 
to  spoil  him  and  let  him  have  his  way 
and  make  a  fuss  over  him.  Tom's 
never  grown  up. 

"F>UT  he  always  comes  back  to  me. 
-*-*  That  was  the  one  sure,  strong 
thing  in  my  life  and  in  his.  He  had  to 
have  me  to  come  home  to  and  I  love 
Tom  very  much.  That  makes  up  for 
everything   and   anything." 

She  seemed  to  have  recovered  her- 
self completely  now  and  her  hands 
were  again  busy  in  the  soapy  water. 
There  was  a  light  kindling  behind  that 
emptiness  in  her  eyes.  "None  of  those 
— those  stolen  kisses — can  matter  to  me 
if  I  don't  let  it.  It  can't  touch  the  inner 
core  of  real  love  that  only  Tom  and  I 
share  between  us." 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  quietly,  "it's 
like  a  person  getting  sick.  He  can't 
help  himself.  And  when  he  gets  tired 
of  the  girl  or  is  ashamed  of  himself, 
then  I  know  the  signs  that  he  is  con- 
valescing." A  light  blazed  up  in  her 
eyes.  "We  have  a  little  secret  signal 
we  made  up  for  just  the  two  of  us. 
When  Tom  says  'Are  you  with  me, 
Annalee?'  then  I  know  he  is  telling  me 
he  loves  me — and  only  me." 

I  don't  know  how,  in  that  sudden 
shock,  I  kept  from  blurting  out  the 
cheap,  sordid  truth  to  her.  I  was  so 
enraged  at  Tom  that  my  first  instinct 
was  to  strip  even  this  last  bit  of  deceit 
from  before  her  eyes.  He  had  said  that 
to  her — and  to  me — and  to  how  many 
other  women — and  we  had  all  believed 
it  was  just  for  us! 

For  hours  I  paced  my  room.  The 
house  below  me  wound  up  in  a  burst 
of  loud  goodnights  and  finally  it  was 
quiet,  with  everyone  in  bed.  And  still 
I  paced  my  room,  my  thoughts  keep- 
ing horrible  parade  with  my  steps. 

It  was  shame  and  humiliation  that 
peered  over  my  shoulders,  laughing 
their  jeering  mockery  into  my  ears. 
I  had  believed  in  Tom — so  much  so 
that  I  had  denied  even  his  marriage 
and  the  evidence  before  my  eyes.  Now 
I  knew  that  he  looked  at  other  women 
the  same  way — and  it  meant  nothing. 

But  Tom  was  Annalee's  problem, 
now.  I  wasn't  surprised  to  find  that 
my  love  for  him  had  been  wiped  out 
in  that  second.  He  had  done  the  un- 
forgivable. 

Then — by  Annalee's  standards — had 
I  ever  really  loved  Tom?  Enough  to 
stand  by  him  and  take  him  back  and 
overlook  that  inner  weakness  that  he 
couldn't  help,  that  was  so  much  a  part 
of  Tom  himself?  I  hadn't  seen  that  in 
Tom.  To  me  he  had  been  an  irrespon- 
sible  boy   who   had   needed  my   com- 


panionship, my  gaiety  to  match  his,  my 
feeling  for  him  that  had  been  com- 
pounded of  pleasure  and  parties  and 
reckless,  rosy  dreams. 

Loving  Tom  had  just  meant  to  me  a 
feeling  of  being  indispensable.  So  much 
so  that  I  couldn't  believe  he  could  go 
off  and  marry  someone  else.  So  much 
so  that  I  was  willing  to  take  him  away, 
if  I  could,  from  the  girl  he  had  married. 
It  was  Annalee  who  was  really  indis- 
pensable to  Tom — but  -not  because  it 
flattered  her  but  because  she  loved  him 
enough  to  really  understand  him. 

I  saw  how  right  Page  had  been  to  so 
ruthlessly  discuss  Tom  with  me  these 
past  two  weeks.  He  had  tried  to  make 
me  accept  Tom  as  married;  he  had  tried 
to  make  me  give  up  something  I  never 
really  had. 

Page  Sanders.  Good  friend.  The 
"doctor."  But  that  wasn't  what  I  was 
remembering  now.  Inside  me  there 
was  an  ache  for  his  strong  arms  that 
had  held  me  so  comfortingly  and  for 
his  clean  laughter  and  his  smile  and 
that  sober,  intent  look  we  had  shared 
that  had  meant  our  closeness  together. 
I  wanted  Page — but  the  shame  I  felt 
made  me  unworthy  to  go  to  him. 

But  I  couldn't  stand  that  room  any 
longer.  Quietly  I  stole  downstairs  to 
where  a  log  still  smoldered  in  the  fire- 
place. It  was  dark  there  but  warm  and 
I  made  for  the  big  armchair  by  the 
hearth. 

I  had  just  touched  it  when  it  seemed 
to  come  to  life.  A  figure  stirred  and 
a  head  rose  up  above  its  tall  back.  I 
gasped  with  fright. 

"Maida."  His  hand  pulled  me  over 
to  him. 

"Oh,  Page!"  That  peace  stole  over 
me! 

"You  couldn't  sleep  either?"  he 
asked,  tenderly.  "I  have  a  feeling  there 
are  several  wakeful  people  in  this 
house  tonight."  Except  for  his  hand  on 
mine  he  was  still  withdrawn  and 
watchful.  "Is  it  very  bad,  Maida?  The 
truth  can  be  pretty  painful,  I  know." 

"It  doesn't  hurt  at  all,  Page.  Not 
really — just  my  pride.  I  must  have 
fallen  out  of  love  with  Tom  a  long  time 
ago  and  all  I  was  clinging  to  was  the 
outward  form  of  the  excitement  and 
the  fun  and  the  dazzle  that  goes  with 
being  around  him.  But  it  doesn't  hurt." 

"T  COULD  have  told  you  that  a  week 
-■-  ago."  Now  he  had  drawn  me  close  to 
him  and*  my  heart  was  beating  hard 
under  his.  "I  knew  the  first  signs  when 
you  fell  out  of  love,  darling,  but  that 
spell  of  his  kept  getting  in  my  way. 
If  someone  had  said  .'Are  you  with  me, 
Maida?'  it  would  have  been  to  me  you 
would  have  turned  because  your  heart 
had  already  moved  over  here.  You 
didn't  know  it  and  you  thought  you  had 
to  go  on  living  in  the  same  old  place." 

His  lips  met  mine.  I  had  never  kissed 
Page  Sanders  like  this  before.  I  had 
only  the  memory  of  Tom's  ardent  lips 
to  guide  me.  But  I  knew  immediately 
that  this  was  an  experience  I  had  never 
shared  with  anyone — this  swift,  mount- 
ing intensity  that  hid  his  solidness,  the 
only  real  thing  in  a  world  that  was 
clouds  swirling  around  me — this  won- 
derful new  strength  within  me  that 
was  weakness — and  the  clinging  weak- 
ness of  my  arms  that  was  strength,  it- 
self. The  hard,  insistent  pressure  of  his 
mouth  that  sent  a  fever  through  me. 
The  dearness,  the  nearness,  the  rightful 
sense  of  belonging. 

"Remember,  darling — "  he  murmured 
after  a  while,  his  lips  on  my  closed  eye 
lids— "remember  once  you  told  me  next 
time  you  were  keeping  your  eyes  open? 
Look  at  them  now,  Maida.  They're 
loaded   down   with  Stardust,   darling." 
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JNIo  other  shampoo  leaves  ^our  hair 


so  lustrous,  ^et  so 
easy  to  manage  5 


Maytimk  can  be  a  gay  time  when  you 
a  Drene  Girl!  For,  when  you  Drene 
your  hair,  you  reveal  all  its  natural  beaut) 
.  .  .  all  its  enchanting  highlights! 

"I  use  Drene,"  says  glamorous  Cover  Girl 
Margaret  Finlay,  "because  th<  camera 
demands  my  hair  be  radiantl)  clean." 
Drene  brings  out  all  the  natural  brilliance 
.  .  .  as  much  as  33  percent  more  lustre  than 
any  soap  or  soap  shampoo.  Since  Drene  is 
not  a  soap  shampoo,  il  never  leaves  am 
dulling  film  on  hair,  as  all  soaps  do.    Vnd 


Drene  complete!)   removes  unsightl)  dan- 
druff the  ver)  first  lime  you  use  il. 

I  nder  studio  lights,  Margaret  is  the 
picture  ol  Spring  with  her  gleaming  hair 
swept   up  into  large  curls.  Trj    this  hair 

stvle  at   home  or  ask'yooi  beaut)    shop 
...   .1  .   ;.     \  ../il .1    ,i    .1 w 


Wk.  FOR  DATES  AT  HOME,  Margaret  combs  her 
plkrn,  shining  hair  into  demure  little-girl  curls. 
(Its  fun  to  fix  your  hair  in  any  style  after  a  Drene 
hampoo,"  she- says.  Today's  improved  Drene  with 
Hair  Conditioning  action  leaves  your  hair  far 
ilkicr,  smoother  and  easier  to  manage.  Margaret 
A  her  top  curls  hack  with  a  narrow  ribbon  bow. 
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ALWAYS  MILD 
BETTER  TASTING 
COOLER  SMOKING 

A//  the  Benefits  of 
Smoking  Pleasure 
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Daring/    Different! 

Charge  lips  with  glistening  color  dram* 
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1  indelibility  plus  a 


non-chap  emollient  give  yon  lor  the  lirst 
time  radiated  color  .  .  .  imperishable 
lip  allure  all  in  one!  It's  germ-free,  too. 
So  new— try  it  now  — send  for  trial  sizes. 
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Florkss,  Dept.  74-A,  205  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  1,  III. 

*Iu  Canada.  Flohess.  Depl.  74-A.  22  College  Street.  Toronto 

I  me  two  trial  si/.rsof  (he  amaziiiK  new  Flobbss,  the  lluoreacont  lipstick,  in  shades  check- 

' dn  to  cover  al!  charges,  including  tax.  Check  here  D  if  you  wish  all  5  shades  for  50c. 
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Even  Venus  couldn't- 
aeta^ai]  with  that ! 


How  can  a  goddess  stay  on  her  pedestal 
unless  she  stays  nice  to  be  near? 

SURE  YOUR  BEAUTY  will  get  a  lift  from 
that  fragrant  bubble  bath!  But  what's 
to  keep  your  freshness  from  fading  after 
the  bath  is  over? 

It's  as  simple  as  this:  Mum's  the  word 
for  lasting  charm.  Your  bath,  you  see, 
washes  away  past  perspiration,  but  Mum 
guards  against  risk  of  future  underarm 
odor. 

With  Mum  you  play  safe.  You  play  fair 
with  your  friends. 


Take  30  seconds  for  Mum.  Smooth 
Mum  on  each  underarm.  Half  a  minute 
and  you're  protected,  all  day  or  evening. 
Your  fresh-from-the-bath  appeal  marks 
you  as  a  girl  who  is  nice  to  be  near. 


Creamy,  snowy-white  Mum  won't  irri- 
tate your  skin  or  injure  fine  fabrics.  And 
it  won't  dry  out  in  the  jar  or  form  irri- 
tating crystals.  Safe  and  gentle  Mum 
smooths  on  easily  even  after  you're 
dressed.  Get  a  jar  of  Mum  today. 
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Product  of  Bristol-Mytrs 
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COMING 

EXT 
MONTH 


To  Homeville,  Just  Plain  Bill's 
town,  went  our  Living  Portraits 
photographer  to  take  the  vivid 
pictures  of  Bill  and  all  his  friends 
for  the  July  Radio  Mirror. 


Prudence  Barker,  A  Woman  Of 
America,  discovers  in  the  pages 
of  an  old  diary  a  description  of  a 
long-ago  Independence  Day,  and 
tells  the  story  of  the  new,  strong 
faith  those  pages  helped  her  build. 


Also  in  July — motherly  Aunt 
Jenny  goes  on  with  the  story  of 
Phil  and  Sally  (Once  We're  Mar- 
ried)— The  irrepressible  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  North  clash  with  crime  in 
another  of  their  rapid-fire  adven 
tures — And  on  the  cover,  lovely 
Marilyn  Erskine,  of  CBS's  Let's 
Pretend,  wears  the  dreamiest 
bridesmaid's  gown  you  ever  saw. 
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*Pre-War  irresistible  is  back! 
The  smoother  lipstick,  longer-lasting, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  thanks  to 
wartime  research,  whip-text  through  our 
secret  process,  of  long  scarce  materials, 
irresistible  lipstick  is  creamy  soft 
as  you  love  it,  yet  firm,  non-breaking . . . 
and  comes  in  a  smart  metal 


By  JACK  LLOYD 


One  point  for  each  correct  answer — 
check  yours  with  those  on  page  69.  A 
score  between  8  and  6  is  good,  6-4, 
fair,  and  below  4 — well,  listen  in  more 
often,  won't  you? 

1.  Dashiell  Hammett,  the  creator  of 
"The  Thin  Man"  and  "The  Maltese 
Falcon"  has  a  brand  new  detective 
represented  on  ABC.  The  obese 
gent  is  known  as — 

2.  Let's  see  if  you  know  who's  respon- 
sible for  these  phrases: 

a.  Wake    up,    America,    time   to 
stump  the  experts. 

b.  Is  that  you,  Myrt? 

c.  Watta    revoltin'    development. 

3.  On  Phil  Spitalny's  Hour  of  Charm 
you  often  hear  beautiful  violin  solos 
by  a  gal  whose  first  name  is 

4.  Match  the  following  actors  with  the 
parts  they  portray  on  the  airways: 

a.  Jay  Jostyn  1.  Dr.  Christian 

b.  Dick  Powell  2.  Steve   Wilson 

c.  Ezra  Stone  3.  Tom  Mix 

d.  Jean  Hersholt      4.  Mr.  D.  A. 

e.  Edward  Pawley  5.  Richard  Rogue 

f.  Curly  Bradley      6.  Henry  Aldrich 

5.  When  you  hear  this  CBSinger  giv- 
ing  out   with   a   song    called    "The 
Same  Time,  The  Same  Place,  To- 
morrow   Night",    you    know    your . 
dial's  tuned  to  

6.  Unscramble  the  names  of  these  net- 
work commentators: 

a.  Quincy  Harkness 

b.  Frank  Searchinger 

c.  Raymond  Van 

d.  Caesar  Howe 

e.  Richard  Singiser 

f.  Lyle  Swing 

7.  Not  busy  enough  writing  Pepper 
Young's  Family,  Rosemary  and 
When  a  Girl  Marries,  one  of  radio's 
finest  scripters  now  has  a  new 
Mutual  "playhouse"  helping  un- 
known writers  to  get  a  break.  Her 
name  is 

8.  Name  the  quiz-masters  of  the  fol- 
lowing shows: 

a.  Detect  and  Collect 

b.  Give  and  Take 

c.  Take  It  Or  Leave  It 

d.  Break  the  Bank 
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«I  like  to 

curl  up  with  a 

good  book" 


KEEP  FRESH !  Shower  your  body 
with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc.  Like  a 
cooling  caress  it  sweetens  your  skin  and 
leaves  you  fresh  all  over. 


FEEL  SMOOTH!  Before  you  dress 
smooth  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  over 
chafable  places.  For  hours  your  body 
benefits  from  its  pearly  smooth  sheath 
of  protection. 

STAY  DAINTY!  Use  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Talc  at  least  twice  a  day,  for  coolness,  for 
comfort  and  for  the  heavenly  scent  it  gives 
your  skin.  It's  the  fragrance  men  love. 


In    IOC.  20* 

and  :t.V"    -i/.-s 
For  tlie  luxury  si»e 
with  volour  puff  .i-k  for 
Cashmere  Bouquet 
Dueling  Powder  651 


HER  MANAGERS  won't  admit  it 
but  modest  Jo  Stafford  would  be 
willing  to  cut  her  income  in  half 
if  she  could  reside  permanently  in  Cali- 
fornia. Her  popularity  demands  that 
Jo  divide  her  time  between  both  coasts 
and  her  NBC  cigarette  sponsor  prefers 
to  have  his  series  emanate  from  New 
York. 

Jo's  success  has  naturally  made  her 
prey  for  all  sorts  of  interviews  and  be- 
cause of  her  retiring  nature  she  is  dif- 
ficult to  secure  news  from.  Jo  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  discuss  music 
with  real  musicians  and  has  little  in- 
terest in  or  patience  with  anything  else. 

*  *  * 

Johnny  Desmond,  the  cropped  hair- 
cut crooner,  has  signed  a  lengthy  con- 
tract with  Warner  Brothers,  so  you'll 
be  seeing  and  hearing  him  shortly  on 
the  screen. 

%  %-  % 

Both  singer  Bob  Graham  and  orches- 
tra leader  Carmen  Dragon  have  been 
re-pacted  for  the  Fanny  Brice  Baby 
Snooks  show. 

*  *         # 

When  Ginny  Simms  retires  from  the 
air  this  summer  to  have  her  baby,  the 
plan  is  to  have  other  famous  girl  singers 
and  mothers  like  Alice  Faye,  Judy  Gar- 
land, and  Betty  Grable  pinch  hit. 

*  *         * 

Georgia  Carroll,  Kay  Kyser's  beauti- 
ful wife  and  former  cover  girl  is  an- 
other expectant  mother. 

*  *         * 

Frankie  Carle  gets  more  money  play- 
ing as  a  guest  piano  soloist  on  network 
programs  than  he  does  when  he  brings 
his  whole  band  along. 

*  *         * 

There's  quite  a  rivalry  blooming 
between  Ray  McKinley's  band  and  Tex 
Beneke's  outfit,  both  claiming  they  are 
carrying  on  the  traditions  of  Glenn 
Miller,  for  whom  they  both  worked. 

*  *         * 

Although  Bing  Crosby's  future  radio 
plans  may  have  already  been'  revealed, 
it  is  still  worth  mentioning  that  an  oil 
company  is  reported  to  have  made  The 
Groaner  a  fantastic  offer  that  included 
the  donation  of  several  active  oil  wells. 


The  Voice  himself  leads  a  group 
of  young  Voices — Frank  Sinatra 
rehearses  the  Bob  Mitchell  Boys' 
Choir  for  an  appearance  on  his 
show,     Wednesday    night,     CBS. 


A  blind  date  with  "a  swell  young 
fellow  in  the  radio  business"  led 
to  romance  for  Joy  Hodges,  but 
it  was  her  own  very  fine  voice  that 
brought  success  in  that  business! 


By    KEN    ALDEN 


However  the  fact  that  publicity  on  this 
got  about  seems  to  have  nullified  the 
offer. 

Bing's  return  to  the  Music  Hall  ended 
Frank  Morgan's  tenure  but  Morgan  is 
not  without  radio  work.  He's  the  sum- 
mer replacement  for  Jack  Benny  and 
in  the  Fall  gets  his  own  show  for  a 

cigarette  sponsor. 

*  *         * 

Quite  a  furor  arose  when  WQAM, 
Miami,  banned  Count  Basie's  recording 
of  "Queer  Street"  on  the  grounds  that 
"even  without  lyrics  the  unrestrained 
use  of  barbaric  rhythms  and  sugges- 
tive melody  makes  it  unfit  for  listen- 
ers." 

Curiously  enough,  Basie's  records 
were  among  the  first  to  be  banned  by 

the  Nazis  as  unfit  for  the  Aryan  ear. 

*  *         * 

Although  Jean  Tennyson's  Great 
Moments  in  Music  CBS  shows  broad- 
cast from  a  2,000-seat  broadcasting 
theater  there  is  never  any  audience. 
The  soprano  star  is  one  of  the  few  per- 
formers who  sincerely  believes  that 
radio  is  for  the  listener-in  and  not  the 
studio  observer.  She  maintains  that 
having  an  audience  influences  the 
singer   to   "play    to"   a    small   handful 


FACING 

the 
MUSIC 


rather  than  concentrating  on  the  un- 
seen millions  tuning  in. 

*  *         * 

Dolly  Dawn,  one  of  radio's  better 
singers,  is  recovering  from  an  appen- 
dectomy. 

*  *         * 

There's  still  a  very  good  chance  that 
Phil  Harris  will  finally  get  a  permanent 
radio  show  of  his  own. 

Trials  of  a  glamor  girl  .  .  .  Hollace 
Shaw,  singing  lovely  on  the  Saturday 
Night  Serenade,  complained  with  a 
glimmer  of  humor  in  her  orbs  about  a 
sitting  date  in  the  network's  photo 
studio  last  week.  She  spent  an  hour 
grooming  her  eyelashes,  making  them 
dark  and  curling  so  they'd  shadow 
her  eyes  just  right.  And  the  photog- 
rapher spent  hours  taking  shots  of  her 
wearing  new  style  smoked  sun  glasses! 

A  JOY  FOREVEB 

Joy  Hodges,  the  curvy  caroler,  was 
consoling  herself  in  a  bubble  bath  when 
the  telephone  jangled  noisily. 

"I  wasn't  too  annoyed  by  the  inter- 
ruption," Joy  told  me  as  she  recounted 
the  incident.  "People  in  show  business 
are  used  to  getting  phone  calls  at  the 
worst  possible  times.  When  you're  try- 
ing to  get  a  break  you  usually  depend 
on  the  phone  as  a  good  news  carrier." 

The  voice  on  the  other  end   of  the 


Be 

Good 
To  It  ... 


FOR  the  health  of  your  scalp 
and  the  looks  of  your  hair 
be  continually  on  guard  against 
infectious  dandruff. 

It  is  widespread,  easy-to-catch 
and  hard-to-get-rid-of.  Its  dis- 
tressing flakes,  scales  and  itch- 
ing can  really  raise  hob  with 
your  appearance. 

Do  as  thousands  of  fastidious 
women  do  .  .  .  make  Listerine 
Antiseptic  and  massage  a  regu- 
lar part  of  your  home  shampoo. 
Insist  on  it  at  your  beauty  shop. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  is  a  won- 
derful precaution  because  it  kills 
the  stubborn  "bottle  bacillus" 
(Pityrosporum  Ovale)  which 
many  dermatologists  say  is  a 
causative  agent  of  this  obnox- 
ious infection.  So,  at  the  first 
sign  of  flakes,  scales  or  itching, 
start  at  once  with  Listerine  Anti- 
septic and  massage  twice  daily 
. .  .the  treatment  that  has  helped 
so  many  ...  it  may  help  you. 


LISTERINE    ANTISEPTIC 

and  Massage  for 
INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF 


The  "Bottle  Bacillus"  (pityrosporum  ovale) 

This  is  the  stubborn  germ  thai  so  mam  dermatologists 
call  a  causative  agent  of  infectious  dandruff.  Listerine 
Antiseptic  kills  it  readily.  Remember,  Listerine  \nti- 
septic  is  the  same  antiseptic  thai  has  been  famous  For 
over  60  years  in  tlu>  field  ol'  oral  hygiene,  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


At  the  International  Flower  Show 
in  New  York  recently,  Kate  Smith 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  beau- 
tiful Sweet  Pea  named  after  her. 


First  a  choir  singer,  then  a 
secretary,  now  Abbott  and 
Costello's  NBC  Show  vo- 
calist— pretty  Amy  Arnell. 


Bob  himself  is  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of-  the  fun-and- 
music  Bob  Crosby  Show, 
CBS     Wednesday     night. 


(Continued  from  page  4)  wire  was 

of  a  friend,  announcer  Jackson  Wheeler. 

"Joy,  honey,"  he  asked,  "how  about 
going  out  tonight  on  a  blind  date?" 

"Who  is  he?" 

"A  swell  young  fellow,  Paul  Dudley. 
He's  a  radio  producer,  directs  Spotlight 
Bands  and  a  lot  of  other  shows.  He 
may  do  you  some  good." 

"Okay,  Jack,"  Joy  answered,  con- 
vinced of  her  escort's  capabilities,  "pick 
me  up  here." 

That  blind  date  happened  in  1942,  a 
low  water  mark  in  the  career  of  Iowa- 
born  Joy  Hodges. 

"I  was  sort  of  depressed,"  Joy  told 
me  as  we  chatted  in  her  attractive  East 
Fiftyish  duplex  apartment.  "I  had 
made  some  good  impressions  in  show 
business  but  mostly  as  a  pinch  hitter 
filling  in  for  ailing  stars.  I  made  about 
fifteen  flop  pictures  at  Universal.  I 
knew  I  needed  some  one  to  help  me  and 
stop  this  second  fiddle  type  casting." 

The  blind  date  was  arranged  by  a 
radio  announcer  but  Cupid  evidently 
was  the  silent  partner.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight  for  Joy  and  Paul.  But  it 
didn't  turn  out  exactly  as  Joy  had  ex- 
pected. The  war  interrupted  their 
marriage.  Paul  joined  the  Army  where 
he  helped  supervise  Glenn  Miller's  GI 
band.    Joy  went  overseas  for  the  USO. 

Just  recently  they  have  been  re- 
united, but  Paul,  despite  his  radio  con- 
nections and  show  business  experience, 
has  had  little  to  do  with  his  attractive 
wife's  recent  microphone  success. 

"He  has  never  given  me  two  words 
of  advice,"  Joy  complained  mildly. 

I  asked  Paul  about  that. 

"Joy  didn't  need  my  advice  or  con- 
nections," he  explained  philosophically; 
"she  just  needed  a  darned  good  friend 
and  husband  and  a  little  encourage- 
ment." 

Dudley  was  evidently  right.  Joy's 
career  has  suddenly  begun  to  thrive. 
You  can  hear  her  any  weekday  morning 
on  NBC's  Honeymoon  In  New  York, 
currently  a  sustainer  but  touted  as  a 
commercial  sure-thing. 

Curiously  enough  Joy  is  still  con- 
sidered a  reliable  pinch  hitter  by  thea- 
trical producers.  She  still  answers 
their  three-alarm  fires  but  the  radio 
success  has  sparked  her  confidence. 

It  all  started  when  she  replaced 
Rosemary  Lane  in  "Best  Foot  For- 
ward." Then  June  Knight  took  sick  a 
few    hours    before     curtain    time     for 


NEW  RECORDS 

DUKE  ELLINGTON:  His  Carne- 
gie Hall  inspired  Black,  Brown 
and  Beige  tone  parallel  to  the 
American  Negro  handsomely 
disced  on  two  12-inch  Victor 
records  that  should  be  a  must. 
BENNY  GOODMAN:  Spins  on 
oldie,  "It's  the  Talk  of  the  Town," 
paired  with  the  new  "Swing 
Angel"  for  Columbia. 
WOODY  HERMAN:  A  tribute  to 
"Atlanta,  G.A."  and  his  sponsor, 
"Wild  Root"  is  the  current  bobby 
sockers'  baton  hero's  latest  Co- 
lumbia pressing. 

PHIL  MOORE  FOUR:  A  rhyth- 
mic quartet  give  "Ole  Man  River" 
and  "I  Got  Sixpence"  an  unusual 
instrumental  treatment  on  this 
Musicraft  special. 
PEGGY  LEE:  A  new  voice  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Hear  her  sing  "I 
Can  See  It  Your  Way"  and  "I 
Don't  Know  Enough  About  You" 
for  Capitol. 

BENNY  CARTER:  Unadulterated 
swing  by  a  new  recording  band 
for  a  new  recording  company, 
De  Luxe,  concentrating  on  "Who's 
Sorry  Now"  and  an  old  Gershwin, 
"Looking  for  a  Boy." 
JEAN  SABLON:  The  French 
Bing  Crosby  sings  two  now-fa- 
miliar hits,  "Symphony"  and  "It 
Might  As  Well  Be  Spring"  as 
you've  never  heard  them  sung 
before.  Don't  miss  it.  Decca. 
FREDDY  MARTIN:  The  nov- 
elty, "One-zy,  Two-zy"  matched 
with  "Sleepy  Baby"  for  a  smooth 
change  of  pace.  A  Victor  press- 
ing. 

MARK  WARNOW-VERA  BAR- 
TON: A  popular  radio  pair  do 
pretty  things  with  "Slowly"  and 
"Take  AH"  on  this  Sonora  platter. 
DINAH  SHORE:  There's  none 
finah  than  "Shoo-Fly  Pie"  and 
"Here  I  Go  Again"    (Columbia). 


"Dream  With  Music"  and  harried  pro- 
ducer Dick  Kollmar  found  his  joyful 
substitute  dining  at  "21."  He  talked 
fast  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  restaurant 
with  as  much  gusto  as  he  reveals  play- 
ing radio's  "Boston  Blackie." 

Joy  then  did  the  road  version  of 
"Something  For  the  Boys,"  filling  Joan 
Blondell's  shoes,  and  when  Marilyn 
Maxwell  tiffed  with  Eddie  Cantor  be- 
fore the  Broadway  opening  of  "Nellie 
Bly,"  the  pop-eyed  producer  whisked 
Joy  to  Boston  as  a  last  minute  replace- 
ment. 

"Even  when  I  went  overseas  for  the 
USO  I  was  playing  someone  else's 
original  part,  that  of  Ethel  Merman's  in 
'Anything  Goes'." 

Joy  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  the 
daughter  of  a  postal  clerk.  When  she 
was  in  11 -year-old  pigtails  she  made 
her  professional  debut,  singing  at  a  big 
revival  meeting  attended  by  50,000 
frenetic  joiners. 

After  singing  through  high  school, 
she  won  a  singing  contest  and  then 
joined  Jimmy  Grier's  orchestra.  She 
was  still  known  as  Frances  Eloise  but 
when  a  music  critic  said  she  made 
singing  a  joy,  she  quickly  reconverted 
her  handle. 

Joy  was  married  once  before,  to  a 
prominent  Omaha  newspaperman.  She 
refused  to  discuss  the  details  of  this 
union. 

Joy  stands  5  feet,  4V2  inches,  weighs 
118  pounds,  has  gray  green  eyes  and 
calls  herself  a  "brownette." 

She  has  a  temper  but  gets  over  it 
quickly.  It  last  flared  up  when  a 
friend  called  to  invite  her  to  play 
bridge,  filling  in  for  a  fourth  who  sud- 
denly cancelled  out. 

"Even  at  the  bridge  table  they  want 
to  make  me  a  substitute,"  she  wailed. 
But  she  wasn't  having  any.  She  doesn't 
have  to  any  more.  Chances  are  good 
that  from  here  on  she  doesn't  have  to 
understudy  anyone. 
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stops  perspiration  and    odor 
so  effectively .  yet  so  safelif  J 

...  /Is  shown  by  our  tests  ... 

It's  the  improved  deodorant  you've  been 
waiting  for!  The  new,  soft,  smooth,  creamy- 
deodorant  that  gives  you  maximum  pro- 
tection against  perspiration  and  odor 
with  safety  to  your  skin  and  clothes!  We 
believe  no  other  deodorant  of  any  sort .  .  . 
liquid  or  cream  .  .  .  meets  the  standard  set 
by  this  wonderful  new  Postwar  Arrid  for 
Stopping  perspiration  and  odor  with  safety! 
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Wide,  Tight  Midriffs  are  top  fashion  news!  To  accentuate  tlu-ir 
slimness,  skirts  are  very  full.  But  bodices  are  snug,  with  close-6tting 
armholes.  Rely  on  Arrid  to  guard  against  perspiration  slain?.  Arrid  is 
shown  by  our  tests  to  be  more  effective  in  stopping  perspiration  than 
any  other  leading  deodorant  cream! 


Only  safe  gentle  Arrid  gives   «ou   this   thorough    5  »bm    protection; 

1.  No  other  deodorant  tested  stops  perspiration  and  odor  so  effectively,  yet  so  safely. 

2.  More  effective  in  stopping  perspiration  than  any  other  leading  deodorant  cream,  accord- 
ing to  our  laboratory  tests. 

3.  Does  not  rot  clothes.  Does  not  irritate  the  skin.  Antiseptic. 

4.  Soft,  smooth,  creamy . . .  easy  to  apply.  Greaseless  and  stainless,  too. 

5.  Awarded  the  Seal  of  Approval  of  the  American   Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 

39£  plus  tax    Also  10fi  and  59* 

SOME  OF  THE  MAPfV  STARS  WHO  USE  ARRID:    Carol  Bruce    •     Gertrude  Nieten    .    Beatrice  LUlic   •    Grace  Moon    .   Jessica  Prasmnette    .  Jane  Fmmtu 


If  HITS  SEW  from  Coast  to  Coast 


Being  an  actress  was, 
to  Muriel  Bremner, 
simply  a  matter  of 
following    the    family. 


Psychologist,  housewife, 
romantic  interest — 
Mary  Patton's  roles  on 
My    True    Story,    ABC. 


Two  of  Edgar  Bergen's  favorite 
people  relax  with  him  on  a  lazy 
day — his  lovely  wife,  Frances, 
and  that  wooden  rascal,  Charlie. 


MAYBE  you  had  an  idea  that  mod- 
ern inventions  don't  affect  our 
lives?  Betty  Mandeville,  who 
directs  the  F.B.I.  In  Peace  and  War 
program  gets  plenty  of  fan  mail  after 
every  broadcast.  A  recent  letter  from 
a  youngster  kind  of  floored  her.  It  was 
a  complaint  against  the  action  in  a 
broadcast  dealing  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency. "Keep  your  crooks  older,"  the 
letter   begged.     "It's   tough   enough  to 

get  out  nights  now!" 

*         *         * 

As  this  is  being  written,  Orson  Welles 
is  in  New  York,  preparing  a  Mercury 
Theatre  production  for  Broadway. 
Naturally,  wherever  Orson  is,  stories 
are  born.  One  of  his  co-workers  comes 
up  with  this  one. 

Welles  is  a  speech  purist — a  stickler 
for  the  exactly  right  word  for  every 
thought.  It  really  bothers  him  to  hear 
sloppy  speech  around  him  and  he's  al- 
ways compelled  to  take  a  crack  at  it. 

But  now,  one  slangy  young  actor  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  leaving  the 


By    DALE    BANKS 


usually  smart-on-the-comeback  Orson 

speechless.    While  Welles  was  directing 

a  local  radio  show,   he  found  himself 

getting    very    annoyed    by    this    young 

actor's     repeated    use    of    two    words 

throughout  the  rehearsal.     Making  his 

remarks    as    tactful    as    possible,    but 

nevertheless  managing  to  sound  like  a 

stuffy  professor  about  it,  Welles  said  to 

the  actor,  "I  wish  you'd  promise  never 

to  use  two  words.     One  is  'swell'  and 

the  other  is  'lousy.'     Will  you  promise 

me  that?" 

"Sure,  Mr.  Welles,"  the  young  actor 

answered.       Then     he     said     brightly, 

"What  are  the  two  words?" 
*         *         * 

It   doesn't   happen   often,   but   when 

Fielden    Farrington,    CBS    announcer, 

does    get    one    of    his    literary    efforts 

published,  he  really  makes  good  with 

it.     He  told  us  the  other  day  that  he'd 

written    about    200    short    stories — and 


sold   only   one.     But   the   one  he  sold 

was   listed   in   the    1944   Anthology   of 

Best   Short   Stories.     Now,   Farrington 

has   written   a   novel   titled,    "The   Big 

Noise",    which    will    be    published    by 

Crown  Publishers. 

*         *         * 

Now  that  the  war's  over,  we're  com- 
ing across  more  and  more  stories  about 
improved  telephone  service.  We  had 
one  of  our  own,  when  the  telephone 
company  sent  six  men  in  as  many  days 
to  tinker  with  a  long  extension  wire, 
with  the  result  that  the  long  wire  we 
really  need  so  we  wouldn't  have  to 
jump  up  from  the  desk  every  time  the 
phone  rang  grew  smaller  and  smaller. 

Another  story  that's  come  our  way 
has  to  do  with  a  similar  bit  of  im- 
proved service.  David  Greggory, 
scriptor  on  the  RCA  Victor  program, 
got  himself  a  strep  throat  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Talking  was  no  pleasure 
to  Greggory  for  ten  days.  So  he  or- 
dered his  telephone  temporarily  dis- 
connected.    Word  got  around  and  all 


Are  you  in  the  know  ? 


Which    is   a  "must"  in    leg    make-up? 

□  Defuzzing 

□  Debumping 

□  Ariful  application 

S-m-o-o-t-h  is  the  word  for  glamour-gams. 
So  whisk  off  the  "whiskers"  with  a  good 
depilatory.  Discourage  bumps  with  soap-and- 
water  scouring;  soften  your  legs  with  lotion. 
Then  apply  make-up  artfully,  following  di- 
rections with  care.  (See?  Each  answer  above 
is  right!)  It's  all  part  of  a  gal's  grooming 
ritual.  And  so  is  keeping  dainty . . .  especially 
on  "difficult"  days.  You  know,  Kotex  contains 
a  deodorant  .  .  .  locked  inside  each  napkin 
so  it  can't  shake  out.  Don't  overlook  this 
new  Kotex   safeguard  for  your  daintiness! 


If  stranded  on  the  dance  floor,  should  you  — 

□  Join   the   wallflowers 

□  Retreat   to   the    dressing-room 

□  Yoo-hoo  to   the   stag   line 

A  solid  joe  would  know  better,  but  if 
ever  a  goon -guy  thanks  you  for  the 
dance  and  leaves  you  marooned  — what 
to  do?  Walk  nonchalantly  to  the  dress- 
ing-room. There  you  can  regain  your 
composure  and  reappear  later  — with  no 
one  the  wiser.  Such  trying  episodes 
challenge  your  poise.  Just  as  trying  days 
often  do  .  .  .  but  not  when  you  have  the 
help  of  Kotex!  For  Kotex  has  special 
flat,  tapered  ends  that  don't  show  reveal- 
ing outlines.  So  why  be  shy  of  the  public 
eye?  Just  rely  on  Kotex! 


What's   the   cure  for  this   coiffure? 

□  An    upsweep 

□  A    snood 

□  A    good   thinning   out 

That  bush  on  Nellie's  head  is  strictly  barber- 
bait!  What's  the  cure?  A  good  thinning 
out.  A  frizzy  effect  or  too  many  curls  just 
can't  compete  with  a  simple,  sleek  coiffure. 
If  your  locks  have  a  moppish  look,  have 
your  hairdresser  shear  and  shape  them.  Self- 
confidence  goes  with  good  grooming  . . .  and 
(on  "those"  days)  with  Kotex,  too.  That 
exclusive  safety  center  of  Kotex  gives  you 
plus  protection.  You're  confident  because 
your  secret's  safe— thanks  to  Kotex  sanitary 
napkins. 


If  you're  budget-bound,  which  should  you  buy? 

□  A  suit 

□  A    conversation   print 

□  A    fancy   formal 

Does  your  budget  hoot  at  your  wardrobe 
plans?  Well,  then,  pick  one  of  the  new 
soft  suits.  You  can  wear  it  more  often  — with 
varied  accessories  keyed  to  most  every  oc- 
casion and  mood.  Be  a  shrewd  shopper. 
Always  latch  on  to  the  type  of  duds  you  can 
keep  living  with,  longer.  And  when  buying 
sanitary  napkins,  remember  — you  can  keep 
comfortable  with  Kotex.  Because  Kotex  is 
the  napkin  with  lasting  softness  .  .  .  made 
to  stay  soft  while  wearing.  Naturally,  Kotex 
is  first  choice. 


A  DEODORANT  in  every 
Kotex*  napkin  at  no  extra  cost 


More  women  c/?oose  tfOTEX 

f/ia/7  a//  of/?er  sa/7/Yary  na/p/c/hs 


REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  CURLER 
AVOIDS  UROKEN  HAIR  ENRS 


No  matter  how  beautiful  your  per- 
manent, no  matter  how  natural  your 
wave,  broken  hair  ends  can  cause 
ugly,  unmanageable  frizz. 

The  revolutionary  new  GAYLA 
"Easy-Lock"  Curlers  "baby"  brittle 
hair-ends,  treat  them  softly,  gently 
—thanks  to  the  unique  "open  end" 
feature.  No  wonder  your  hair  looks 
so  soft,  so  lovely,  so  natural! 


SAFE* 

Distinctive  open 
end  can't  catch 
or  cut  hair 


EASIER 

Patented 
'Easy-Lock"  snaps 
closed  easily 
with  one  hand 
from  any  position 


DON'T  RISK  A  FRIZZY  HAIR-DO  BY  BREAKING, 

MASHING,  CUTTING 


Get  a  whole  set  of  these  new,  safer 
curlers  today  and  help  yourself  to 
uniformly  soft,  flattering,  natural 
curls  every  time. 


'EASY- LOCK' 
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CURLER 

by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
Goylo  Hold-Bob  bobby  pint  and  hairpins 
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With  a  wit  as  nimble  as  his  fly- 
ing feet,  dancer-comedian  Ray 
Bolger  takes  over  the  Durante- 
Moore   CBS   spot   for   summer. 


{Continued  from  page  8)  of  Greggory's 
friends,  ourselves  included,  took  to 
writing  him  letters  when  we  had 
something  to  convey  to  the  invalid. 

It  was  the  phone  company  that  nearly 
drove  him  crazy.  In  three  days,  he 
got  more  than  twenty  calls  from  the 
company  to  make  sure  he  wasn't  being 
disturbed,  to  check  with  him  on  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  disconnection 
and  to  assure  him  that  the  company 
would  give  him  its  fullest  cooperation. 

*  *         * 

It's  wonderful  how  a  well  known 
radio  voice,  sometimes,  comes  in 
handy.  Katherine  Raht,  who  plays 
Henry  Aldrich's  mother  on  the  air,  tells 
this  one  on  herself. 

She'd  called  a  window  cleaner  to 
wash  her  windows  at  a  certain  time, 
since  housekeeping  with  her  has  to  be 
fitted  into  her  radio  schedule.  But  no 
cleaner  appeared  and  she  got  a  little 
annoyed.  So  she  called  the  office  of 
the  company  and  began  a  mild  tirade, 
until  the  young  man  at  the  other  end 
interrupted  to  ask  whether  he  hadn't 
heard  her  voice  somewhere  before.  So 
Kay  unloosed  her  famous  call  for 
"Hen-ree!  HENry  Aldrich!"  "Yes 
ma'am,  that's  it,"  said  the  young  man, 
respectfully,  adding,  "Coming,  Mo- 
ther!"    And   he   was   there   in   a   few 

minutes. 

*  *         * 

Back  in  February  "Ole"  Olsen  of  the 
Olsen  and  Johnson  team,  campaigned 
for  "postcard  showers"  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  handicapped  children.  It's  our 
hope  that  these  showers  will  continue. 
Why  not  take  a  few  minutes  a  day,  look 
up  the  names  and  addresses  of  local 
hospitals  and  institutions  in  your  vicin- 
ity and  send  a  few  cards  to  the  kids? 
It's  a  good  idea  and  fine  for  the  morale 
of  children  whose  lives  are  none  too 

bright  as  a  rule. 

*  *         * 

Landlady  with  an  ear!  Here's  a 
cute  musical  note.  When  the  three 
Berv  Brothers,  Arthur,  Jack  and  Harry, 
who  all  play  French  horn  with  the 
NBC  Symphony,  first  came  to  New 
York,  they  had  to  play  an  audition  for 
their  prospective  landlady  before  she 
would  take  them  in. 


Our  whispering  scouts  tell  us  they've 
come  across  a  bit  of  superstition  that 
delights  their  little  hearts.  They've 
spotted  Red  Skelton  and  Bill  Thompson 
— the  Old  Timer  on  the  Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly  show — meeting  in  the  cor- 
ridor at  the  studio  in  Hollywood,  every 
Tuesday  night  and  kicking  each  other 
in  the  pants  before  going  on  the  air. 
"For  luck  .  .  ." 

*  *         * 

If  you've  been  listening  to  Piano 
Playhouse  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
you're  familiar  with  Milton  Cross's 
whacky  solos,  which  he  plays  along 
with  the  experts,  using  whatever  he 
finds  handy  on  which  to  play,  be  it  a 
pitch  pipe  or  whatever.  The  thing 
you  don't  know  is  that  more  than 
1,000  people  around  the  country  have 
chimed  in  with  Cross.  Most  of  them 
are  frustrated  piano  players,  who  write 
in  that  they  follow  the  program,  play- 
ing the  melodies  on  their  own  pianos, 
while  the  expert  improvisations  of  Cy 
Walter,  Les  Crosley,  Bill  Clifton  and 
Eral  Wild  come  over  the  air.  A  new 
type  audience  participation. 

*  *         * 

Jimmy  Edmondson,  new  comedy 
star,  has  a  peculiar  talent.  He  can  read, 
write  and  pronounce  words  backwards. 
In  fact,  he  started  his  show  business 
career  in  vaudeville  as  "Professor 
Backwards."  He's  not  quite  sure  how 
he  developed  this  talent,  but  he  says 
it  sure  came  in  handy  in  the  days  when 
he  was  a  sports  reporter  for  a  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  newspaper.  He  was  al- 
ways able  to  check  over  his  stories 
while  they  were  still  set  in  type — which 
is,  of  course,  backwards.  He  says, 
those  stories  set  in  type  were  YREV 
YSAE  OT  DAER. 

*  *         * 

In  case  you  didn't  know,  a  lot  of 
Perry  Como's  movie  "Doll  Face"  is 
based  on  fact.  In  the  picture  the  scar 
is  called  upon  to  sell  his  barber  shop  to 
finance  himself  in  show  business.  The 
facts  are  that  Como  once  ran  his  own 
barber  shop  in  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  and 
he  sold  it  to  take  a  whack  at  singing 
professionally. 

*  *         * 

Frank  and  Doris  Hursley  are  a 
couple  of  swell  people.  They  script  the 
Those  Websters   for  Mutual  and  they 


Nothing  but  trouble  for  House 
Jameson,  at  least  on  the  air, 
for  he's  both  Henry  Aldrich's 
father,  and  The  Crime  Doctor. 


&   ^ 


THE  colors  OF  evening  IN  Paris  face  powder  are  so 
wonderful  .  .  .  and  the  smooth  velvet  texture  clings  for 
hours.  Evening  in  Paris  rouge  and  lipstick  are  designed  to 
harmonize,  of  course,  so  your  make-up  always  has  that 
exquisite  perfection  you  strive  for. 

You  really  should  try  this  marvelous  Evening  in  Paris  make- 
up ..  .  you'll  see  why  the  men  say  "if  a  lovely  woman  would 
be  even  lovelier... her  make-up  should  be  Evening  in  Paris." 


(£4Li 


/C*\^ 


*-  ^  V 


B  O  U  R  J  O I S     N.Y.—  Distributor 

Tune  in  the  Powder  Box  Theater — Thursday,  10:30  P.  M.,  E.D.T.,Columbia  Network. 
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1.  Start  here— to  look  your  prettiest  with  a  radiant  new 
complexion.  Over  clean  face  and  neck,  spread  Hopper 
White  Clay  Pack.  Relax  while  it  coaxes  your  tense, 
weary  skin  back  to  fresher  loveliness.  A  marvelous  de- 
flaker  of  "top  skin."  And  no  slouch  at  cleansing  clogged 
pore  openings. 


2.  About  8  minutes  later.  Off  with  your  beauty 
mask,  using  plenty  of  clear,  cool  water.  Now  feel  your 
softer,  smoother  skin.  See  its  brighter  bloom.  That's 
the  new  glow  from  White  Clay  Pack's  gentle  blushing 
action.  Your  skin  looks  more  radiant.  Texture  appears 
finer.  And  your  make-up— um-m-m  .  .  .  glamorous! 


-4{o*J  jo 


Edna  Wallace  Hopper  Twin  Treatment 

works  beauty  magic  on 
dry,  flaky  skin . . .  clogged  pore  openings 


3.  Daily  .  .  .  mere  minutes  for  beauty-cleansing— 
the  kind  that  helps  you  hold  onto  the  new  radiance 
you  awakened  with  your  weekly  White  Clay  Pack. 
Start  at  the  base  of  your  throat,  pat  on  Hopper 
Homogenized  Facial  Cream  with  upward,  outward 
strokes.  ( Follow  diagram  arrows ) .  This  rich,  blush 
pink  cream  is  homogenized  for  exquisite  cleansing, 
expert  lubrication. 


faciei,/ 


4.  What  lovely  things  your  mirror  says.  And  why 
not  ?  You  look  prettier,  younger  because  your  skin 
is  beauty-cleansed.  And  only  a  clean  skin  can  be 
lovely  .  .  .  Ps-s-t-.'  Extra  beauty  note:  Try  Facial 
Cream  as  a  lubricant.  Smooth  on  a  thin  film  at  bed- 
time. Or  before  starting  your  household  chores. 

Sold  at  leading  cosmetic  counters 
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get  the  material  for  the  hilarious  ad- 
ventures of  their  air  characters  right 
out  of  their  own  home.  The  Hursley 
children  range  in  age  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years  and  all  of  them  con- 
stantly act  their  age — loudly.  Frank 
and  Doris  weren't  always  radio  writers. 
Frank  is  an  associate  professor  of 
English  on  leave  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  holds  a  doctor's  degree 
in  American  Literature.  Doris  is  a 
practicing  lawyer  who  resigned  from 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  concentrate  on  her  radio  writing. 

*  *         * 

Sammy  Kaye  is  keeping  a  record  of 
the  answers  he  gets  on  his  So  You 
Want  To  Lead  a  Band  show,  when  he 
asks  people  why  they  want  to  lead  a 
band.  Here  are  some  of  the  answers 
he's  collected  so  far. 

"My  girl  friend  is  bandleader-crazy." 

"I  like  to  wear  nice  clothes." 

"My  brother-in-law  is  a  saxophonist 
and  hasn't  worked  for  two  years.  If  I 
got  a  band  of  my  own,  I  would  put  him 
to,  work  for  a  change." 

"It  would  give  me  a  good  excuse  to 
stay  out  late." 

"It's  the  easiest  way  I  know  to  make 
a  million  bucks." 

(From  a  girl) .  "I  think  I'd  look  cute 
leading  a  band." 

"I'd  like  to  see  my  name  in  print." 

(From  a  350  pound  male) .  "It's  good 
exercise." 

And  the  topper  of  all,  so  far,  from 
a  young  lady,   "Well,  I've  done  about 

everything  else." 

*  *         * 

To  radio's  "The  Voice"  and  movie- 
land's  "The  Body",  add  some  new  tags 
created  on  the  Celebrity  Club  show. 
Jackie  Kelk  is  now  known  as  "The 
Squeak",  conductor  Ray  Bloch  is  "The 
Scalp"  and  Margaret  Whiting  is  "The 
Spring".  Margaret's  monicker  comes 
from  her  swell  rendition  of  "It  Might 

As  Well  Be  Spring!" 

*  *         * 

This  time  the  alibi  worked!  William 
Bendix,   who's   always   in   and   out   of 


Chuck  Worcester,  right,  edi- 
tor of  CBS's  Country  Journal, 
inspects  a  new  potato  variety 
with  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's    Dr.     E.     S.     Schultz. 


scrapes  in  The  Life  of  Riley,  has  just 
sent  congratulations  to  a  kid  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  boy  was  indicted  for  robbery 
and  he  was  released  when  he  proved 
that  he  was  at  home  listening  to  the 
"Riley"  program  at  the  time  the  rob- 
bery was  committed.  His  trial  was 
held  up  until  a  script  and  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  program  could  be  sent  to 
the  court  as  evidence. 

*  *         * 

We  hear  that  Cy  Harrice,  moderator 
on  the  RCA  Victor  show,  gives  his 
spare  time  to  invention.  So  far,  he's 
patented  a  toothbrush  with  a  gum 
massaging  device,  a  new  type  of  sun 
glass,  a  clothes  rack  with  pockets  and 
an  egg  beater  that  separates  the  whites 
from  the  yolks.  Right  now,  he's  work- 
ing on  a  new  kind  of  lipstick,  something 
to  do  with  two  lipsticks  in  one. 

*  *         * 

We  were  let  in  on  something  pretty 
wonderful  over  at  CBS  the  other  day. 
We  sat  up  in  the  Television  studio  and 
watched  their  new  Color  Television. 
There's  all  the  difference  between  this 
and  plain  black  and  white  television 
that  there  is  between  the  movies  and 
real  life.  For  some  reason,  it  has  more 
of  the  real  quality  of  living  perform- 
ance in  all  its  color  and  change  than 
Technicolor  has  ever  managed  to 
achieve.  It  may  be  because  while 
you're  watching  you  know  that  actors 
are  really  performing  what  you  see  just 
a  few  doors  away  and  a  few  seconds 
before  you  see  it.  It's  the  big  new 
development  in  television. 

There's  a  little  difficulty,  however. 
Sets  which  receive  the  black-and- 
white  pictures,  can't  receive  the  colored 
ones.  It  takes  a  special  mechanism  to 
transmit  the  color.  CBS  is  busy  dick- 
ering with  manufacturers  to  add  one 
small  gadget  to  the  sets  they  are  going 
to  put  on  the  market  soon,  to  make 
them  able  to  bring  you  these  new 
colored  pictures.  Sets  so  equipped 
could  take  both  color  and  black-and- 
white  transmissions. 

Gossip  and  stuff  .  .  .  Radio  people  in 
the  movies  .  .  .  Parkyakarkus  will  make 
a  movie  this  summer,  based  on  his  radio 
show  .  .  .  James  Melton  is  in  the  new 
"Ziegfeld  Follies"  ...  Ed  Wynn  has 
been  offered  a  contract  by  MGM  to  co- 
star  with  his  son  Keenan  .  .  .  Eugene 
List,  frequent  guest  pianist  on  top 
radio  shows,  to  appear  in  a  picture  as 
a  result  of  his  success  on  NBC's  Harvest 
of  Stars  show  .  .  .  Red  Skelton  now 
working  on  "The  Show  Off"  with 
Marylyn  Maxwell  and  Virginia  O'Brien 
co-starred  .  .  .  We  hear  Dinah  Shore's 
having  a  swimming  pool  dug  on  her 
ranch  —  the  digger,  ex-serviceman 
George  Montgomery,  her  husband  .  .  . 
Hoagy  Carmichael  has  musical  door- 
bells in  his  home.  Front  doorbell  plays 
the  opening  strains  of  "Stardust"  and 
the  back  door,  "Georgia  On  My  Mind" 
We  would  take  a  variation  on  that.  If 
we  could  work  it,  our  front  doorbell 
would  play  "How  Little  We  Know," 
and  the  back  one  Hoagy's  terrific 
"Hong  Kong  Blues."  But  after 
all,  they're  Hoagy's  chimes,  not  ours 
.  .  .  Boston  Blackie,  popular  in  movies 
and  radio,  may  be  made  into  a  Broad- 
way play,  if  plans  of  Richard  Kollmar 
materialize.  Kollmar  combines  acting, 
directing  and  producing  and  currently 
has  a  Broadway  musical  hit  on  his 
hands,  "Are  You  With  It?"  .  .  .  Milton 
Berle  will  debut  a  new  quiz  program 
this  summer  .  .  .  Rumor  has  it  that 
Tommy  Dorsey  will  have  an  air  show 
of  his  own,  this  summer,  without  band. 
He  will  act  as  emcee  and  trombone 
soloist  .  .  .  Good  listening  .  .  . 


A  BARRIER  STOOD  BETWEEN  US 


Misunderstanding  and  coldness 
loomed  like  a  wall  between  us.  I 
should  have  realized  why,  because 
I  knew  about  feminine  hygiene  and 
the  difference  it  can  make.  But  I'd 
been  trusting  to  now-and-then  care. 


My  doctor  set  me  straight.  He  said 
never  to  risk  marriage  happiness  by 
being  careless  about  feminine  hy- 
giene, even  once.  And  he  advised 
me  to  use  "Lysol"  brand  disinfect- 
ant for  douching— always. 


BUT  I  BROKE  IT  DOWN 

Nothing  between  us  now,  but  love 
and  happiness.  I've  learned  my  les- 
son. No  more  carelessness  about 
feminine  hygiene.  I  always  use 
"Lysol"  for  douching  and  is  it  de- 


pendable! Far  more  so  than  salt, 
soda,  or  other  homemade  solutions. 
"Lysol"  is  a  proved  germ-killer  that 
cleanses  thoroughly,  yet  gendy.  So 
easy  and  economical  to  use,  too! 


Check  these  facts  with  your  Doctor 


Proper     feminine     hygiene 

care  is  important  to  the 
happiness  and  charm  of 
every  woman.  So.  douche 
horoughly  with  correct 
"Lysol"  solution  ...  al- 
ways. Powerful  cleanser — 
"Lysol's"  great  spreading 
power    means    it    reaches 


deeply  into  folds  and 
crevices  to  search  out 
germs.  Proved  germ-killer 
— uniform  strength,  made 
under  continued  labora- 
tory control  .  .  .  far 
more  dependable  than 
homemade  solutions. 
Non-coutlic  —  "  Lysol" 
douching  solution  is  non- 
irritating,  not  harmful  to 
vaginal   tissues.    Follow 


easy  directions.  Cleanly 
odor  —  disappears  alter 
use;  deodar  izrs.  More 
women  use  "Lysol"  for 
feminine  hygiene  than 
any  other   method 

FREE  feminine  •-.yjirne 

bookltt, 

Lehn  (r  Fink.  683 
Fifth     Ave.,     \e-.r 

York 22,  N.  }'.' 


Copyright,  1946,  by  Lohn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 


For  Feminine  Hygiene  use 


Brand  PUinlcctMt 


always! 


"LYSOL"  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corporation  and  any  use  thereof 
in  connection  witn  products  not  made  by  it  constitutes  an  infringement  thereof. 
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To  snag   for  your  very   own  the 
nicest,  strongest  guy  around! 

It's  smart  head-work,  too,  when 
you  choose  DeLong  Bob  Pins  to 
keep  your  page-boy  or  chignon 
under  control  because  they've  got 
the  Stronger  Grip  that's  called  for 
.  .  .  They  simply  refuse  to  slip  and 
slide  around  in  a  weak-kneed 
fashion,  letting  your  carefully  con- 
cocted hair-do  down  to  there... 
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Once  you  use  DeLong  Bob  Pins 
you'll  wonder  how  you  ever  lived 
and  breathed  without  them.  Their 
Stronger  Grip  solves  your  head- 
work  problems  now  and  forever 
more.  Remember  .  .  „ 

Stronger  Grip 

"Won't  Slip  Out 

Quality  Manufacturers  for  Over  50  years 

BOB    PINS  HAIR   PINS  SAFETY   PINS 

SNAP   FASTENERS  STRAIGHT   PINS 

HOOKS  &   EYES  HOOK  &   EYE  TAPES 

SANITARY   BELTS 


COIR  GIRL 


Ann    Sothern,    all   made    up    for 
Maisie   (Friday  nights  at  10:30,  CBS), 
is  alluring   enough  to   explain  all 
the  trouble  Maisie  gets  into. 


ANN  SOTHERN,  formerly  Harriette 
Z*  Lake  of  the  Broadway  musical 
■* ■*■  comedy  stage,  disagrees  with 
Shakespeare  when  he  implies  that 
names  are  unimportant.  A  new  name, 
plus  a  splendid  performance  in  "Let's 
Fall  in  Love,"  rocketed  the  lovely 
blonde  actress  toward  stardom  .  .  .  and 
won  her  a  long-term  contract  with  Co- 
lumbia Studios,  and  eventually  led  to 
"Maisie,"  with  whom  she  has  become 
virtually  identified  through  her  movies 
and  CBS  radio  show  built  around  the 
pert  Brooklyn  blonde. 

Ann  was  born  in  Valley  City,  North 
Dakota,  on  January  2,  1909,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Annette  Yde,  a  concert  singer 
and  voice  teacher  and  Walter  J.  Lake, 
a  produce  broker.  She  has  never  seen 
her  birthplace — her  mother  had  merely 
stopped  over  during  a  concert  tour 
while  Ann  made  her  public  debut  with 
the  weather  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 

Ann  was  brought  up  all  over  the 
Middle  West,  going  to  schools  here  and 
there,  but  receiving  daily  musical 
training  from  her  mother,  who  thought 
her  gxay-eyed  daughter  would  become 
a  musician.  She  learned  to  play  sev- 
eral instruments  and  developed  her 
lyric  soprano  voice,  tried  her  hand  at 
composing,  won  first  prize  three  years 
in  succession  for  the  best  original  piano 
composition  at  Central  High  School  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  she 
lived  with  her  grandmother  for  several 
years. 

She  attended  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington for  three  years,  and  came  to 
Hollywood  in  1929  to  visit  her  mother 
who  was  teaching  actors  and  actresses 
to  speak  before  the  microphone. 

Here  she  found  herself  a  job  as  a 
dancing  girl,  and  was  spotted  one  day 
by  Ivan  Kahn,  discoverer  of  stars,  who 
believed  she  was  fitted  for  more  impor- 
tant things  and  proved  it  by  getting  her 
a  long-term  contract  at  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  where  the  late  Paul  Bern 
became  interested  in  her  career.  But 
there  were  so  many  promising  young 
players  there.  Ann  was  lost  in  the 
shuffle. 

Meeting  the  late  Florenz  Ziegfeld  at 
a  party  one  day,  she  was  flattered  when 


Pretty  as  a  picture  .  .  .  and  the  perfect 
framework  for  a  smarter  bustline. 
In  all  fabrics,  long  lines,  too,  same  price! 

WRITE  FOR  'ADOLA  SECRET— HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
YOUR    BRA   AND    NAME   OF   NEAREST    DEALER. 

ADOLA.    31    W.    27      ST..    N.    Y.    C. 


he  told  her  he  might  have  a  part  for 
her  in  his  next  Broadway  show.  But 
she  didn't  take  the  offer  too  seriously 
because  by  this  time  she  was  aware 
that  Hollywood  promises  are  rarely 
kept.  But  two  weeks  later  came  an 
amazing  telegram  from  Ziegfeld  in 
New  York  offering  her  the  second 
lead  in  "Smiles,"  starring  Marilyn 
Miller. 

Ann  knew  nothing  of  stage  technique. 
She  recounts  as  her  most  embarrassing 
moment  the  opening  night  in  Boston, 
when  she  was  thrust  out  on  the  stage  to 
sing  a  torch  number — and  couldn't  re- 
member how  one  was  supposed  to  exit. 
Finally  she  side-stepped  off  the  stage 
between  phrases,  reached  the  wings  be- 
fore she  finished  the  song,  sang  the  last 
lines,  made  a  curtsey  .  .  .  and  sneaked 
off. 

But  when  "Smiles"  opened  in  New 
York  Harriette  Lake  was  a  hit.  When 
the  show  closed  she  found  herself  an- 
other part  in  "America's  Sweetheart," 
which  was  followed  by  "Everybody's 
Welcome."  All  three  were  brilliant 
Broadway  successes,  as  was  her  fourth 
and  last  production,  "Of  Thee  I  Sing." 
One  of  the  acting  plums  of  the  year 
came  next,  a  starring  role  in  Columbia 
Pictures'  "Let's  Fall  In  Love,"  starring 
Edmund  Lowe.  This  led  to  a  long-term 
contract  and  to  such  movie  successes 
for  other  companies  as  "Melody  In 
Spring,"  "Kid  Millions,"  "The  Party's 
Over,"  "The  Hell  Cat,"  "Folies  Ber- 
gere." 

It  was  for  these  pictures  that  her 
name  was  changed  to  Ann  Sothern: 
Ann  from  her  mother's  name,  Sothern 
from  the  famous  E.  H.  Sothern — an 
amalgamation  suggested  by  Harriette 
herself  because  her  real  name  seemed 
too  cold  and  formal  for  movie-making. 
And  then  one  day  came  the  first 
Maisie  picture,  (which  had  been  bought 
originally  for  Jean  Harlow,  shelved 
when  she  died  because  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  another  actress  in  Holly- 
wood with  the  necessary  looks  and 
personality).  But  they  tried  Ann  Soth- 
ern, and  now  to  a  vast  movie  and 
radio  public  she  is  Maisie,  the  irre- 
sistible. 

In  1943  she  married  Robert  Sterling, 
the  movie  actor,  and,  as  busy  actresses 
will  do,  went  back  to  work  the  next 
day.  War  claimed  the  next  two  years  of 
of  Bob's  life.  They  weren't  reunited 
until  October,  1945. 

Ann  maintains  that,  though  she  and 
Maisie  are  as  different  as  two  blondes 
can  be,  if  ever  Maisie  has  a  wedding 
day  it  ought  to  go  just  about  the  way 
hers  did — a  whirling  dervish  of  a  day 
from  beginning  to  end.  She  didn't  have 
time  until  the  last  second  to  figure  out 
a  wedding  outfit.  The  ring  she  got  for 
Bob  didn't  fit,  and  got  lost  on  the  way 
to  Ventura. 

Bob,  just  over  an  appendectomy,  re- 
membered on  the  way  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  license,  and  it  didn't  catch 
up  with  them  until,  after  the  ceremony, 
a  motor-cycle  cop  whom  they  had 
pressed  into  service  came  rushing  down 
the  aisle  in  time  to  make  everything 
legal.  But  it  wound  up  wonderfully,  as 
weddings  will,  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion at  the  home  of  Ray  and  Mai  Mil- 
land,  Ann's  very  good  friends. 

Ann  has  a  passion  for  household  or- 
derliness, and  rushes  about  closing 
drawers,  neatening  books,  rearranging 
furniture.  She  loves  to  eat,  but  works 
it  off  her  five-feet-one-and-one-half 
inches  with  tennis,  horseback  riding, 
and  swimming,  whenever  she  can  fit 
them  into  her  full-to-overflowing  work 
schedule. 


Stops 

perspiration  Troubles 
JFastei9 

THAN  YOU  SLIP  INTO  YOUR  SWIM  SUIT 


Get  in  the  swim!  Get  next  to  this  new  post-war,  super-fast 
deodorant.  Ask  for  new  odorono  Cream  Deodorant . . . 
stops  perspiration  faster  than  you  slip  into 
your  swim  suit.  Because  it  contains  science's  most  effective 
perspiration  stopper. 

Works  wonders  when  you  work  or  play  hardest.  Really  protects 
up  to  3  days.  Will  not  irritate  your  skin  ...  or  harm 
fine  fabrics  ...  or  turn  gritty  in  the  jar. 

Change  to  new  super-fast  odorono  Cream  Deodorant— 
super-modern,  super-efficient,  super-safe. 

OD0R0P0 

CREAM  DEODORANT' 


39^  Also  59*  and  I0'  Plus  Federal  Tax 

ODORONO  ICE  is  back  from  the  wars . ..  39< 
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"flftosaid 

Give  in  to 


Periodic  Pain!" 


Not  you?  Cer- 

tainly  not! 

Because  you, 

modern  miss, 

know   that 

functional  pain  of  menstruation  is 

quickly  relieved  by  taking  Midol! 

Yes,  these  tiny  white  tablets  are 
offered  specifically  to  relieve  periodic 
pain.  Millions  of  girls  and  women 
accept  them  because  they  have 
learned  that  they  help  give  complete 
comfort  in  three  ways:  Ease  Cramps 
— Soothe  Headache — Stimulate  mildly 
when  you  re  "Blue". 

So  you  see  it's  easy  to  be  comfort- 
able and  carefree!  And,  it's  easy  to 
have  Midol  handy,  because  drug- 
stores everywhere  carry  it. 

MIDOL 

PERSONAL  SAMPLE— In  plain  envelope. 

Write  Dept.  N-66,  Room  HI  8, 

il  East  i2nd  St.,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

CRAMPS-HEADACHE-"BLUES" 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 


_b  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  rasi* 
t  school  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
„.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  BulletiD. 

ftAmerican  School, Dpt.HA-92,Drexel  at  58th,Chfcago37 


£ASY  TO  KftP 


LIGHT 


U  *- 


Pr, 


<^ll  Shades 


Simple  Home  Shampoo   Washes 

Hair  Shades  Lighter   SAFELY... 

Made  specially  for  blondes,  this  new  sham- 
poo helps  keep  light  hair  from  darkening— 
brightens  faded  hair.  Called  Blondex,  its  rich 
cleansing  lather  instantly  removes  the  dingy 
film  that  makes  hair  dark,  old-looking.  Takes 
only  1 1  minutes  at  home.  Gives  hair  lustrous 
highlights.  Safe  for  children.  Get  Blondex 
at  10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 


BEAUTY  '•'»•  BRIDE 


Susan  Douglas,  who  plays  in  CBS's  Aunt  Jenny's 
Stories,    gives    tips  for  wedding-day    loveliness. 

By   JEANNE    GRIFFIN 


THERE'S  no  great  trick  to  looking 
enchanting  and  enchanted  on  your 
wedding  day.  Happiness  and  a 
dream  come  true  take  care  of  the  glow 
that  shines  from  within  and  careful 
planning  of  time,  make-up,  and  beauty 
essentials  can  do  the  rest. 

Living  the  good  beauty  life  gives  you 
the  perfect  basis  for  loveliness.  You 
know  there's  nothing  more  important 
than  8  hours'  sleep,  proper  food,  fresh 
air  and  exercise.  With  a  day  in  June 
circled  in  red  on  your  calendar,  you've 
surely  not  neglected  your  figure.  For 
wedding  gowns  and  bumpy  figures  just 
don't  mix. 

So  you're  ready  to  concentrate  on 
beauty  additions.  Three  weeks  before 
your  heart  pounds  madly  and  "I  Love 
You  Truly"  sings  through  the  church, 
the  question  of  a  new  permanent  must 
be  faced.  Get  the  best  one  you  can 
afford  and  insist,  even  if  you  have  to 
seem  a  little  fussy,  on  a  soft  natural 
permanent.  A  good  cold  wave  puts  curl 
close  to  the  scalp,  is  wonderfully  com- 
fortable and  should  leave  your  hair 
lustrous  and  silky.  But  before  you  have 
it,  consider  the  shorter  hair  styles  that 
look  so  young  and  new. 

Hands  that  have  been  neglected  need 
intensive  pampering  now  for  a  brand 
new  wedding  ring  deserves  a  lovely 
setting. 

If  some  wonderful  person  hasn't  al- 
ready gifted  you  with  the  beauty, 
make-up  and  manicure  kits  every  girl 
needs  so  sorely,  now's  the  time  to  line 
up  your  cosmetic  trousseau. 

The  day  before  THE  DAY,  the  bride 
has  these  items  on  her  beauty  list:  Hair 
must  be  done,  eyebrows  plucked  (don't 
wait  'til  tomorrow!)  and  nails  should  be 
done  with  utmost  care.  A  pedicure  is 
in  order  too.  Shade  of  polish  depends 
on  you.    Tradition  thinks  of  brides  as 


delicate,  pastel-y  creatures  but  if  you've 
always  worn  the  brighter  polishes  and 
your  coloring  calls  for  them,  it  seems 
inconsistent  to  affect  a  soft  shade  now. 

Today  you'll  also  de-fuzz  underarms 
and  legs  for  they  must  be  absolutely 
hair-free.  You'll  cream  hands,  arms, 
face  and  throat  and  wear  gloves  and  a 
good  hair  net  to  bed.  By  hook  or  crook, 
you'll  get  a  long  long  night's  sleep  if 
you're  wise. 

On  the  day  that  you'll  be  married, 
allow  at  least  two  hours  in  which  to 
get  ready.  In  that  time  you  can,  per- 
haps, use  a  mask  whose  performance 
you  already  know,  and  you'll  take  a 
real  beauty  bath  followed  by  lotion  all 
over,  application  of  a  reliable  deo- 
dorant and  anti-perspirant  and  a  light 
dusting  of  bath  powder.  You'll  brush 
and  arrange  your  hair  to  look  soft,  NOT 
set.  For  bright  eyes,  an  eye  bath  and 
then  mouth  wash  by  all  means! 

Today — your  wedding  day — if  seldom 
before,  you'll  wear  a  foundation,  pan- 
cake type  of  lotion,  for  make-up  must 
come  smiling  through  the  gamut  of 
congratulatory  embraces. 

And  take  great  pains  in  applying  lip- 
stick. Start  with  one  careful  layer 
dusted  lightly  with  powder  and  blotted. 
Then  re-apply  and  blot  again.  You'll 
wear  mascara  in  discreet  amount  and 
very  little  rouge. 

And  please  don't  be  afraid  to  radiate 
your  happiness  as  you  glide  down  the 
aisle.  No  toothy  grins,  mind  you,  but 
remember  that  everyone  loves  a  bride 
and  wants  to  SEE  her  happy. 

One  last  beauty  tip.  Even  though 
you  race  to  elude  your  friends  and  the 
barrage  of  rice  and  old  shoes,  try  to 
manage  a  complete  new  make-up  be- 
fore you  change  into  your  going-away 
outfit.  Now  that  you're  Mrs.,  you  have 
to  start  out  right! 


RADIO   MIRROR 


HOME   and   BEAUTY 


Introducing 

JOHNNY  OLSEN 

'T'HE  secret  of  Johnny  Olsen's  success 
as  a  radio  emcee  is  that,  unlike  a 
lot  of  his  contemporaries,  he  laughs 
with  people  and  not  at  them.  If  you 
ever  need  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  technique,  listen  to  the  good- 
natured  laughs  on  the  Monday  through 
Friday  broadcasts  of  Ladies  Be  Seated 
over  WJZ- American  at  3:30  P.M. 
(EWT).  Johnny  is  the  fellow  who  asks 
the  "ladies"  to  be  seated,  then  has  them 
rolling  in  the  aisles  as  he  unfolds  his 
bagfull  of  stunts  for  the  audience  par- 
ticipants. 

Instead  of  capitalizing  on  human  idi- 
osyncrasies for  humor,  Olsen  counts 
on  good — and  kind — fun  to  make  his 
show  go  over.  And  he  ought  to  know 
what  it  takes  in  radio.  He's  filled  almost 
every  chore  spot  in  the  broadcasting 
business  during  the  seventeen  years 
he's  spent  in  it. 

Only  thirty-four  now,  Olsen  started 
in  the  radio  field  when  he  was  seven- 
teen. Before  that,  he'd  worked  for  four 
years  as  a  typist,  jeweler's  helper  and 
drug  clerk.  He  was  one  of  eleven  chil- 
dren and  he  had  to  pitch  in  and  help 
support  the  family  at  a  very  early  age. 

Once  he'd  found  his  vocation,  Johnny 
lost  no  time  in  learning  all  its  angles. 
After  a  year  before  the  microphone  as 
The  Buttermilk  Kid  at  a  station  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  he  went  to  KGDA 
in  Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  where  he 
did  all  the  managing,  selling,  announc- 
ing, singing,  entertaining,  continuity — 
and  janitorial  chores.  On  the  side,  he 
preached   a   morning  religious   service. 

Never  one  to  loaf,  Olsen  also  directed 
an  orchestra.  He  needed  a  bus  to  trans- 
port his  band  to  Chicago  to  make  rec- 
ords. So  he  built  a  bus.  He  next  moved 
to  WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  where  he  served 
mainly  as  an  announcer  and  singer. 
Later,  he  produced  and  presented  his 
own  variety  show,  which  eventually 
took  him  to  Hollywood  for  a  year. 

In  January  1944,  Olsen  came  to  New 
York  as  a  staff  announcer  for  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company  — 
which  was  then  the  Blue  Network.  It 
wasn't  long  before  the  network  officials 
recognized  Olsen's  abilities  as  a  master 
of  ceremonies  and  assigned  him  to  the 
emcee  job  on  Ladies  Be  Seated.  Their 
judgment  has  been  proved  right  by  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  following  that 
the  show  has  gained. 

Johnny's  birthplace  was  a  tiny  town, 
Windom,  in  Minnesota.  Five-feet-nine, 
weighing  170,  he  has  dark  hair  and 
blue  eyes  and  is  married.  Although  he 
doesn't  smoke,  he's  a  pushover  for 
coffee  nerves — a  hangover  from  his 
Norwegian  descent  probably.  His  hobby 
is  recording  and  he  works  it  to  death. 
He  owns  a  complete  recording  outfit 
that  can  operate  from  an  automobile  if 
necessary.  With  this  equipment,  he  has 
toured  42  states,  Mexico  and  Canada, 
making  recordings  of  the   entire  trip. 


KATHRYN  GRAYSON,  STARRING  IN  MGM'S  "TWO  SISTERS  FROM  BOSTON 
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YOUR   MATCHfD  MAKEUP. 


I.   Big  $1  box  of  Film-Finish  Powder 
2.  Star  lipstick — your  just-right  shade 

3.  Matching  rouge — right  (or  you 
Boxes  of  Film-Finish  Powder,  25^  and  lOff- 
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S.'E      Cupid  finds  it  difficult  to  resist  the  gn 

with  Drene-lovely  hair! 

When  you  Drene  your  hair,  it  gleam 

with  all  its  natural  lustre  .  .  . 

.  ,f  all  its  enchanting  highlights  revealei 

"The  best  way  to  catch  a  camera  , 

or  a  man's  eye,"  says  glamorous  j 

****       Cover  Girl  Penny  Edwards,  "is  to  lot 

*^ff9      your  loveliest  with  shining-smooth  hail 

Here,  Penny,  golden-haired  Drene  Gi 

shows  you  these  easy-to-fix  styles  j 

sift  you  can  try  at  home 

or  ask  your  beauty  shop  to  do. 

Your  hair  is  far  silkier,  smoother  anj 

easier  to  manage  when  you  use 

today's  improved  Drene  Shampoo 

with  Hair  Conditioning  action. 
No  other  shampoo  leaves  your  hair; 
so  lustrous,  yet  so  easy  to  manage 


YOU   CUT    LOTS   OF   ICTNG    when  you  wear  those  romantic  shining 
curls.  "Drene-washed  hair,"  says  Penny,  "matches  llie  radiance  of 
your  most  momentous  moments."  Drene  reveals  as  much  as  33 
percent  more  lustre  than  any  soap  or  soap  shampoo.  Since 
Drene  is  not  a  soap  shampoo,  it  never  leaves  any  dulling  film 
on  hair  as  all  soaps  do.  Complete  removal  of  unsightly  dan- 
drtlff   too,   the  very   first    time  you    use   Drene!    See  how  m 

Penny's    softly-waved    hair   adds   height   to    her   face.        iaa 


'■;.    ;::    ': 


Shampoo  with 


LOVE-NEST  SHOPPING  finds  you  smon 
groomed  .  .  .  your  shining-clean  hair  swept  < 
to  one  side  in  this  sophisticated  style.  "In 
easy  |o  fix  any  hair-do,"  Penny  reveals,  "w 
you're  a  Drene  Girl."  Note  how  Drene  with  I 
Conditioning  action  leaves  Penny's  hair  bea 
fully  behaved   rivlil   after  slnimo.x.inif. 
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The  time  has  come  when  we 

must  resolve,  as  a  nation,  to  learn  to 

see  ourselves  as  others  see  us 

By  ROBERT  ST.   JOHN 


Robert  St.  John,  lecturer,  au- 
thor, commentator,  is  heard 
daily,  9:45  A.M.,  EST,  on  NBC 


A  SCOTCH  farmer  stood  in  church, 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  exquisite 
lady  in  the  pew  in  front.  He  watched 
her;  saw  a  louse  on  her  bonnet.  Later,  he 
wrote  a  poem  to  that  louse  which  ended 
with  a  word  of  advice  to  the  lady:  "O 
wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,"  he 
wrote,  "To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us!" 

Those  great  words  of  Bobby  Burns  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  decades  and 
while  we  have  loved  their  wisdom  we 
have  consistently  disregarded  their  truth. 
We  are  doing  so  today,  even  though  the 
only  hope  for  peace  lies  in  them. 

On  my  week-day  morning  broadcasts 
and  in  my  many  lectures  I  have  been 
preaching  this  gospel:  The  nations  of  the 
world — and  that  includes  us — must  "see 
themselves  as  others  see  them." 

Are  you  one  of  the  women  in  the  recent 
magazine  poll  who  replied  "Yes"  to  the 
question,  "Is  another  war  inevitable  with- 
in the  next  ten  years?"  Were  you  one  of 
those  who  replied  to  the  question,  "With 
whom?"  with  the  answer  that  seems  to 
have  jumped  from  the  lips  of  the  dying 
Goebbels  to  the  mouths  of  too  many 
Americans? 

If  it  is  true  that  we're  going  to  fight  a 
war  with  Russia  in  the  next  ten  years, 
then  it  will  be  the  most  nonsensical  war 
in  all  history.  What  have  we  to  gain  from 
Russia  or  Russia  from  us?  Basically,  na- 
tions fight  for  what  they  need.  Why 
should  two  virtually  self-sufficient  nations 
fight  each  other?  Because  one  has  a  form 
of  government  the  other  doesn't  like? 

You  don't  spread  or  stop  ideas  with  the 
sword.  Every  sensible  American  knows 
we  don't  want  communism  here  and  won't 
have  it.  But  if  you  could  destroy  Russia 
tomorrow  you  wouldn't  eliminate  com- 
munism from  the  world.  Communism  is 
a  revolt  against  bad  times  which  will  exist 


in  countries  whose  peoples  are  in  des- 
perate straits  which  require  a  desperate 
solution.  Remember  that  our  own  New 
Deal  was  a  form  of  revolt — much  milder, 
but  a  revolt.  The  next  degree  is  the  pres- 
ent revolt  in  Great  Britain — the  labor 
party  victory.  Next  is  communism  which 
takes  hold  only  where  there  are  desperate 
down-trodden  masses.  And  the  final  de- 
gree of  revolt  is  anarchism.  War  doesn't 
wipe  out  such  ideas — it  spreads  them, 
since  they  are  based  primarily  on  dis- 
satisfaction,  which  is   increased  by  war. 

How  can  you  eliminate  the  disagree- 
able forms  of  government?  Only  by  mak- 
ing our  people  prosperous,  by  making  our 
government  so  effective,  so  benevolent,  so 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  every  last 
creature  in  this  country,  that  the  world 
will  see  a  system  that  works! 

Let  us  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 
If  other  nations  see  hunger,  unemploy- 
ment, prejudice,  hatred,  suspicion  and 
fear,  they  will  say,  "What  kind  of  a  weak, 
impractical,  cowardly  form  of  government 
is  democracy?"  If  they  see  us  strong, 
healthy,  happy,  Christianly  in  our  actions 
towards  all  races  and  creeds,  and  free  of 
fear  about  all  other  nations,  they  will  say, 
"This  democracy  must  be  worth  having, 
because  it  works." 

In  short,  let's  face  ourselves,  our  own 
deficiencies,  before  we  worry  about  what's 
wrong  with  Britain  and  Russia  and  the 
rest.  If  we  don't,  the  first  hesitant  motions 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  making 
toward  true  peace  will  be  in  vain.  The 
UNO  can  hope  to  survive  only  if  we  are 
big  enough  to  admit  that  we  may  be  as 
irritating  to  other  nations  as  they  arc 
to  us. 

You  don't  think  we're  irritating?  Con- 
sider these  mistakes  the  United  States  has 
made  in  the  past   (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Rosemary  tells  a  new  story  in  the  life  of  the 
Dawson  family — in  which  fifteen-year-old  Patti 
falls    in    love    with    almost-disastrous    results! 


IT'S  always  easy  to  see  where  you 
made  your  mistakes  —  when  you 
look  back  on  things',  after  it's  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  them.  This 
spring,  for  instance,  if  I  hadn't  been  so 
wrapped  up  in  my  brand-new,  utterly 
wonderful  husband,  Bill  Roberts,  I'd 
have  realized  sooner  that  my  fifteen- 
year-old  sister  Parti's  interest  in  Judd 
Marsh  amounted  to  something  more"" 
than  a  schoolgirl  crush. 

Judd  was  different  from  the  other 
boys  at  Springdale  High  School — so 
much  so  that  his  return  to  school  last 
fall  was  the  occasion  for  his  picture  in 
the  town  paper  and  a  full  column  of 
print.  You  see,  Judd  was  a  veteran  who 
had  won  his  purple  heart  and  who  had 
been  discharged  and  returned  to 
Springdale  in  time  to  register  for  his 
last  year  of  high  school.  He  was  nine- 
teen, then — so  young,  but  so  much  older 
than  the  others.  The  first  we  saw  him 


He  jumped   quickly   to   his   feet 
and  began  mopping  up  the  mess 
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was  one  afternoon  early  this  spring 
when  Patti  brought  him  home  from 
school  with  her.  It  was  about  an  hour 
before  dinner,  and  we  were  all  in  the 
living  .room — Mother,  and  my  friend 
Joyce  Miller,  and  Bill  and  I — and  if 
Judd  was  a  little  dismayed  at  meeting 
so  many  new  people  at  once,  he  didn't 
show  it.  Almost  the  very  first  thing  he 
said  was,  "You  know,  I've  always  won- 
dered who  lived  in  this  house.  Every 
time  I  passed  it,  I  thought  how  clean 
and  shining  it  looked — one  of  the  nicest 
houses  in  town." 

Mother  beamed.  Our  house  is  small, 
a  Cape  Cod  cottage,  but  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  us,  and  there  used  to  be 
times  when  Mother  was  alone  that  she 
and  I  had  all  we  could  do  to  keep 
going.  But  now  we're  very  comfortable 
here. 

"Do  you  live  out  this  way,  Judd?" 
Mother  asked. 


He  grinned  and  shook  his  head.  "Oh, 
no,"  he  said.  "I  live  on  River  Street, 
between  the  family  with  the  chickens 
and  the  family  with  the  goat." 

Everyone  laughed,  and  as  Bill's  eyes 
met  mine,  I  knew  that  he  was  thinking 
exactly  what  I  was  thinking — that  Judd 
Marsh  was  a  very  nice  person  indeed. 
He  didn't  sound  defensive  about  living 
on  River  Street;  he  made  it  sound  funny 
and  delightful.  Bill  shook  his  head  in 
mock  commiseration.  "Do  you  mean  to 
say,"  he  asked,  "that  you  haven't  any 
animals  at  all?" 

Judd's  grin  widened.  "We  used  to. 
We  kept  rabbits  during  the  depression, 
when  Dad  was  out  of  work.  But  then 
when  he  went  back  to  his  job  and  I 
went  into  the  Navy,  they  were  too  much 
for  Mother  to  take  care  of." 

Patti  had  been  gazing  at  him  in  open 
admiration.  And  he  was  something  to 
look   at — -very   tall,    with   dark,    close- 


cropped  curly  hair,  and  a  way  of 
carrying  himself  that  reminded  you  of 
a  uniform  in  spite  of  the  casual  school 
togs  he  was  wearing  now.  "Judd,"  she 
begged,  "tell  them  about  the  time  the 
goat  got  loose — " 

"You'll  have  to  tell  it,  Patti,"  he 
laughed.  "I've  got  to  be  getting  on 
home." 

He  left  a  few  minutes  afterward. 
Mother  asked  him  to  stay  for  dinner, 
but  he  refused,  saying  that  his  own 
mother  was  waiting  dinner  for  him. 
"What  a  nice  boy,"  Mother  observed 
after  he'd  gone.  "Now,  if  all  men  would 
only  be  as  considerate  when  a  woman 
has  dinner  on  the  table — " 

Patti  came  back  from  showing  Judd 
to  the  door,  her  eyes  shining,  shaking 
back  her  long  bright  bob.  Patti  is  fif- 
teen, as  full  of  life  and  movement  as 
sunlight  dancing  upon  water,  and  as 
irrepressible.     "He's    wonderful!"    she 
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T'S  always  easy  to  see  whei* 
made  your  mistakes  —when  ^ 
look  back  on  things,  after  it'  ^ 
late  to  do  anything  about  them  M"0 
spring,  for  instance,  if  I  hadn't  be 
wrapped  up  in  my  brand-new  utt  ? 
wonderful  husband,  Bill  Roberts  ? 
have  realized  sooner  that  my  fif,'  4 
year-old  sister  Parti's  interest  in  j  J" 
Marsh  amounted  to  something  m  > 
than  a  schoolgirl  crush.  0Ie 

Judd  was  different  from  the  nik 
boys  at  Springdale  High  School-!!! 
much  so  that  his  return  to  school  hS 
fall  was  the  occasion  for  his  picture  in 
the  town  paper  and  a  full  column  If 
print.  You  see,  Judd  was  a  veteran  who 
had  won  his  purple  heart  and  who  had 
been  discharged  and  returned  to 
Springdale  in  time  to  register  for  his 
last  year  of  high  school.  He  was  nine- 
teen,  then — so  young,  but  so  much  older 
than  the  others.   The  first  we  saw  him 


Rosemary  tells  a  new  story  in  the  life  of  the 
Dawson  family— in  which  fifteen-year-old  Patti 
falls    in    love   with   almost-disastrous   results! 


was  one  afternoon  early  this  spring 
when  Pat*1  brought  him  home  from 
school  with  her.  It  was  about  an  hour 
before  dinner,  and  we  were  all  in  the 
living  room — Mother,  and  my  friend 
Joyce  Miller,  and  Bill  and  I— and  if 
judd  was  a  little  dismayed  at  meeting 
so  many  new  people  at  once,  he  didn't 
snow  it.  Almost  the  very  first  thing  he 
said  was,  "You  know,  I've  always  won- 
dered who  lived  in  this  house.  Every 
time  I  passed  it,  I  thought  how  clean 
and  shining  it  looked — one  of  the  nicest 
houses  in  town." 

Mother  beamed.  Our  house  is  small, 
a  Cape  Cod  cottage,  but  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  us,  and  there  used  to  be 
times  when  Mother  was  alone  that  she 
anQ  I  had  all  we  could  do  to  keep 
going.  But  now  we're  very  comfortable 
here. 

"Do  you  live  out  this  way,  Judd?" 
Mother  asked. 


He  grinned  and  shook  his  head.  "Oh 
no.  '  he  said.  "I  live  on  River  Street' 
between  the  family  with  the  chickens 
and  the  family  with  the  goat." 

Everyone  laughed,  and  as  Bill's  eyes 
met  mine,  I  knew  that  he  was  thinking 
exactly  what  I  was  thinking— that  Judd 
Marsh  was  a  very  nice  person  indeed. 
He  didn't  sound  defensive  about  living 
on  River  Street;  he  made  it  sound  funny 
and  delightful.  Bill  shook  his  head  in 
mock  commiseration.  "Do  you  mean  to 
say,"  he  asked,  "that  you  "haven't  any 
animals  at  all?" 

Judd's  grin  widened.  "We  used  to. 
We  kept  rabbits  during  the  depression, 
when  Dad  was  out  of  work.  But  then 
when  he  went  back  to  his  job  and  I 
went  into  the  Navy,  they  were  too  much 
for  Mother  to  take  care  of." 

Patti  had  been  gazing  at  him  in  open 
admiration.  And  he  was  something  to 
look   at — very   tall,   with   dark,    close- 


cropped  curly  hair,  and  a  way  of 
carrying  himself  that  reminded  you  of 
a  uniform  in  spite  of  the  casual  school 
togs  he  was  wearing  now.  "Judd,"  she 
begged,  "tell  them  about  the  time  the 
goat  got  loose—" 

"You'll  have  to  tell  it,  Patti,"  he 
laughed.  "I've  got  to  be  getting  on 
home." 

He  left  a  few  minutes  afterward. 
Mother  asked  him  to  stay  for  dinner, 
but  he  refused,  saying  that  his  own 
mother  was  waiting  dinner  for  him. 
"What  a  nice  boy,"  Mother  observed 
after  he'd  gone.  "Now,  if  all  men  would 
only  be  as  considerate  when  a  woman 
has  dinner  on  the  table 

Patti  came  back  from  showing  Judd 
to  the  door,  her  eyes  shining,  shaking 
back  her  long  bright  bob.  Patti  is  fif- 
teen, as  full  of  life  and  movement  as 
sunlight  dancing  upon  water,  and  as 
irrepressible.     "He's    wonderful!"    sin- 


He  jumped  quickly  lo  his  feel 
and  began  mopping  up  the  mess 


Rosemary,  the  story  of  the  life  of  Rose- 
mary Dawson  Roberta  and  her  husband, 
her  mother  and  her  sister,  is  heard  each 
Monday  through  Friday  at  2:30  P.M.,  EST, 
over  CBS.  In  the  picture  on  pages  20  and 
21,  clockwise  around  the  table  are  Rose- 
mary (Betty  Winkler),  Bin  Roberts  (George 
Keane),  Mother  Dawson  (Marion  Barney), 
Dr.  Cotter  (Arthur  Kohl),  Patti  (Jone  Alli- 
son). The  Rosemary  program,  as  heard  on 
the  air,  ia  written  by  Elaine   Carrington. 


cried.  "Just  think,  he  was  almost  two 
years  on  a  destroyer,  and  he  was 
wounded  twice,  and  next  fall  he's  going 
to  go  to  college  and  take  aeronautical 
engineering.  I  mean — didn't  you  think 
he  was  wonderful,  Joycey?" 

Joyce  laughed  and  got  up  to  follow 
Mother  out  to  the  kitchen.  "I  think," 
she  said,  "that  your  enthusiasms  are 
wonderful,  Patti.  I  wonder  sometimes 
that  you  don't  fly  apart  in  all  direc- 
tions." 

That  was  the  trouble — we  all  put 
Judd  Marsh  down  as  just  another  of 
Patti's  enthusiasms.  She  had  her  own 
circle  of  friends  of  her  own  age,  includ- 
ing Tommy  Taylor,  who  lives  near  us 
and  whom  she  saw  nearly  every  day,  in 
school  and  out,  and  her  closest  girl 
friend  at  school,  who  was  lovingly  and 
unflatteringly  called  Birdbrain.  Then 
there  was  a  whole  galaxy  of  acquain- 
tances, boys  we  heard  of  in  great  detail 
for  the  brief  while  that  they  held 
Patti's  interest,  and  whom  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  got  to  see.  If  the  football  captain 
bought  her  a  cake  at  the  sweet  shop,  we 
heard  all  about  him  for  the  next  day 
or  so,  about  his  tastes  and  habits  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice — until  he  treach- 
erously took  another  girl  to  a  school 
dance,  or  until  someone  else,  equally 
glamorous,  treated  Patti. 

From  the  first  we  put  Judd  in  the 
same  class  with  the  football  captain 
and  other  boys  who  had  captured  Patti's 
imagination  for  all  of  a  week.  She  was 
dazzled  by  his  career  in  the  service,  by 
his  being  older  than  the  other  boys  at 
school;  it  was  a  clear  case  of  hero- 
worship,  it  seemed  to  us,  and  we  took 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  hero- 
worship  rarely  works  both  ways. 


None  of  us  ever  dreamed  that  Patti 
was  sorry  for  Judd.  If  we  had,  we 
might  have  been  concerned  from  the 
start  because  Patti  with  a  cause  to 
sponsor  is  a  Patti  blind  to  everything 
else.  And  yet,  I  should  have  realized 
that  she  was  sorry  for  him  in  a  way; 
Patti  herself  as  much  as  told  me  so 
that  first  time  she  brought  him  to  the 
house. 

TT  WAS  much  later  in  the  evening; 
-*■  I  was  in  my  room,  getting  ready  for 
bed  and  waiting  for  Bill  to  finish  his 
last  look  at  the  sports  page  and  to  come 
upstairs.  While  I  brushed  my  hair  I 
found  myself  listening  for  his  step  on 
the  stairs,  and  I  thought  how  queer  it 
was,  and  how  sweet,  and — yes,  it  was 
a  little  frightening,  too — to  be  married 
to  a  man,  to  have  lived  day  in  and  day 
out  with  him  for  weeks,  and  still  to  be 
a  little  uneasy  if  he  were  not  right  in 
the  same  room  with  me.  Then  there 
was  a  tap  on  the  door,  and  Patti's  voice 
said,  "Rosemary?   May  I  come  in?" 

She  didn't  wait  to  be  invited.  She 
came  in  and  curled  up  on  the  foot  of 
my  bed,  rested  her  elbow  on  the  foot- 
board and  her  cheek  on  her  elbow. 
"Rosemary,"  she  said  after  a  moment, 
"what  did  you  think  of  Judd?" 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  at  her  in  the 
mirror.  The  question  was  exactly  what 
I'd  expected;  I'd  been  asked  it  before, 
about  a  good'  number  of  other  boys. 
"Why,"  I  said,  "I  thought  he  was  very 
nice." 

"Yes,  he  is,"  Patti  sighed.  She 
watched  me  a  moment,  dreamily.  "You 
have  the  loveliest  hair,  Rosemary,  so 
beautiful  and  shining.  .  .  .  Rosemary, 
didn't  you  think  that  Judd  was — well, 


a  little  sad?" 

I  very  nearly  dropped  the  brush. 
"Sad!"  I  exclaimed  .  "Why,  no — I  mean, 
why  should  he  be  sad?" 

"He's  lonely,"  said  Patti  firmly.  "He 
never  goes  down  to  the  sweet  shop,  and 
he  never  talks  to  anyone  around  school 
— not  even  to  the  boys,  hardly.  He'd 
probably  never  have  talked  to  me  today 
if  we  both  hadn't  stayed  late  to  work 
in  the  library.  I  think  it's  because  of 
the  war,  and  because  he's  been  through 
so  many  things  that  the  rest  of  the  kids 
couldn't  possibly  understand." 

I  began  to  see  the  picture  in  Patti's 
mind,  the  picture  of  Judd  as  a  lonely, 
heroic  figure,  whose  very  eminence  cut 
him  off  from  other  people.  I  didn't  think 
it  fitted  the  Judd  who  had  had  us  all 
laughing  in  the  living  room  that  after- 
noon. "Perhaps,"  I  suggested,  "he's 
just  interested  in  getting  his  work  done 
so  that  he  can  graduate  this  spring.  Per- 
haps he  has  quite  a  lot  to  catch  up  on — " 

"Oh,  I  know!"  Patti  cried.  "He  told 
me  so  himself,  on  the  way  home.  But 
still — everyone  has  to  have  someone  to 
talk  to,  don't  they?" 

I  agreed  with  her  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  thinking,  with  the  deep,  sweet 
contentment  that  always  came  with  the 
thought  of  him,  that  I  had  Bill  to  talk 
to  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  "Maybe  he 
has  someone,  Patti.  After  all,  you  see 
him  only  in  school — " 

She  shook  her  head  violently.  "No, 
he  hasn't.  I  asked  him,  and  he  said  he 
didn't  know  what  had  happened  to  his 
old  friends.  He  said  that  some  of  them 
were  married,  and  some  had  gone  away 
to  work  in  other  towns,  and  some  just 
don't  have  the  same  interests  that  he 
has  now." 


I  couldn't  help  smiling  at  the  case 
Patti  was  building  for  herself.  But  I 
said  reasonably,  "H  he  wants  company, 
surely,  with  a  whole  school  full  of 
students — " 

"Oh,  the  older  girls!"  she  cried  scorn- 
fully. "You  should  see  the  play  they 
make  for  him!  Always  trying  to  flirt 
with  him,  and  to  get  him  .to  walk  down 
the  halls  with  them,  and  to  get  him 
to  take  them  to  dances — and  Judd 
doesn't  care  about  anything  like  that. 
He  likes  things  like  fishing  and  swim- 
ming and  being  out-of-doors,  and  talk- 
ing the  way  we  talked  when  he  walked 
me  home  today.  About  the  things  he's 
going  to  do  in  college,  and  the  things 
he's  going  to  do  afterward.  And,  Rose- 
mary, don't  you  think  a  girl  of  fifteen 
is  just  right  for  a  boy  of  nineteen,  al- 
most twenty — even  if  he  is  a  lot  older? 
I  mean,  don't  you  think  they  have  lots 
in  common  and  lots  to  talk  about — " 

There!  I'd  heard  Bill  trying  the  front 
door  to  make  sure  it  was  locked,  heard 
him  start  up  the  stairs.  I  got  up  to  hug 
Patti.  "I'm  sure  of  it,  darling,"  I  said. 
"I'm  sure  you'd  find  lots  to  talk  about 
with  anyone." 

CHE  hugged  me  tight,  and  then  she 
^  started  for  her  own  room.  "I  knew 
it,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder.  "I  knew 
you'd  feel  the  same  way  I  do  about  it. 
And  oh,  Rosemary,  isn't  it  exciting?  I'll 
be  seeing  him  in  English  class  to- 
morrow— " 

A  moment  later  Bill  came  in,  grin- 
ning. "What  was  all  the  chatter  about 
up  here?"  he  demanded.  "I  heard  you 
clear  from  downstairs." 

I  smiled  up  at  him,  thinking  how 
wonderful  he  was — how  wonderful   it 


was  that  we  were  together.  "Can't  you 
guess?" 

He  pulled  me  close  to  him,  rumpled 
my  hair.  "I  wouldn't  dare,"  he  laughed. 
"But  I'll  bet  his  initials  are  J.M." 

As  it  happened,  Bill  and  I  went  out 
with  Patti  and  Judd  on  their  first  date. 
It  wasn't  a  real  date,  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  prearranged.  Judd  simply 
stopped  by  the  house  after  dinner  one 
evening  to  show  us  his  new  car — that 
is,  a  second-hand  car,  but  one  that  was 
newly  his.  Bill  was  watering  the  lawn, 
with  Patti  and  me  standing  by  super- 
vising, but  after  Judd  drove  up,  I  found 
myself  wielding  the  hose,  while  Bill 
and  Judd  discussed  the  used  car  market. 
Then  Bill  was  waving  to  me  from  the 
curb,  calling,  "Honey,  come  on!  Judd's 
going  to  take  us  for  a  ride." 

"Bill,  no — "  I  glanced  at  Patti,  en- 
sconced with  almost  possessive  pride  in 
the  front  seat.  I  was  sure  that  she 
would  rather  be  alone  with  Judd.  But 
Judd  himself  insisted,  "Please  come, 
Rosemary,  just  for  a  trip  around  the 
block — " 

The  trip  around  the  block  turned  into 
a  couple  of  very  enjoyable  hours.  We 
drove  out  to  the  nearby  airport  and 
watched  the  planes  come  in  on  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sunset.  It  was  an 
incredibly  beautiful  sight — the  little 
black  specks  that  appeared  out  of  the 
crimson  heart  of  the  Sky  and  turned 
before  our  very  eyes  into  great  silver 
birds  settling  to  the  ground.  Bill  and 
I  were  in  the  back  seat,  and  we  couldn't 
see  Judd's  face,  but  there  was  longing 
in  his  voice  as  he  said  to  Patti,  "That's 
what  I'm  going  to  do  some  day.  I'm 
going  to  design  those  ships." 

Patti  sounded  (Continued  on  page  54) 


Rosemary,  the  story  of  the  We  of  Rne- 
mary  Dawson  Roberta  and  her  husband, 
her  mother  and  her  suiter,  la  beard  each 
Monday  through  Friday  at  2:30  P.M.,  EST, 
over  CBS.  In  the  picture  on  pages  20  and 
21,  clockwise  around  the  table  are  Rose- 
mary (Betty  Winkler),  Bill  Roberta  (George 
Seine),  Mother  Dawson  (Marion  Barney), 
Dr.  Cotter  (Arthur  Kohl),  PattJ  (Jone  Alli- 
son). The  Rosemary  program,  as  heard  on 
the  air,  la  written  by  Elaine  Carrlngton. 


cried.  "Just  think,  he  was  almost  two 
years  on  a  destroyer,  and  he  was 
wounded  twice,  and  next  fall  he's  going 
to  go  to  college  and  take  aeronautical 
engineering.  I  mean — didn't  you  think 
he  was  wonderful,  Joycey?" 

Joyce  laughed  and  got  up  to  follow 
Mother  out  to  the  kitchen.  "I  think," 
she  said,  "that  your  enthusiasms  are 
wonderful,  Patti.  I  wonder  sometimes 
that  you  don't  fly  apart  in  all  direc- 
tions." 

That  was  the  trouble — we  all  put 
Judd  Marsh  down  as  just  another  of 
Patti's  enthusiasms.  She  had  her  own 
circle  of  friends  of  her  own  age,  includ- 
ing Tommy  Taylor,  who  lives  near  us 
and  whom  she  saw  nearly  every  day,  in 
school  and  out,  and  her  closest  girl 
friend  at  school,  who  was  lovingly  and 
unflatteringly  called  Birdbrain.  Then 
there  was  a  whole  galaxy  of  acquain- 
tances, boys  we  heard  of  in  great  detail 
for  the  brief  while  that  they  held 
Patti's  interest,  and  whom  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  got  to  see.  If  the  football  captain 
bought  her  a  cake  at  the  sweet  shop,  we 
heard  all  about  him  for  the  next  day 
or  so,  about  his  tastes  and  habits  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice — until  he  treach- 
erously took  another  girl  to  a  school 
dance,  or  until  someone  else,  equally 
glamorous,  treated  Patti. 

From  the  first  we  put  Judd  in  the 
same  class  with  the  football  captain 
and  other  boys  who  had  captured  Patti's 
imagination  for  all  of  a  week.  She  was 
dazzled  by  his  career  in  the  service,  by 
his  being  older  than  the  other  boys  at  - 
school;  it  was  a  clear  case  of  hero- 
worship,  it  seemed  to  us,  and  we  took 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  hero- 
worship  rarely  works  both  ways. 


None  of  us  ever  dreamed  that  p  ll 
was  sorry  for  Judd.  If  we  had  '  U 
might  have  been  concerned  fr0rn  *e 
start  because  Patti  with  a  caiS  "^ 
sponsor  is  a  Patti  blind  to  evervtkto 
else.  And  yet,  I  should  have  rear  8 
that  she  was  sorry  for  him  in  a  r^ 
Patti  herself  as  much  as  told  mp  ' 
that  first  time  she  brought  him  ^  «^° 
house.  l0  «e 

|T  WAS  much  later  in  the  evenb,„ 
*  I  was  in  my  room,  getting  readvf 
bed  and  waiting  for  Bill  to  finish  W 
last  look  at  the  sports  page  and  to  com! 
upstairs.  While  I  brushed  my  hair  i 
found  myself  listening  for  his  step  on 
the  stairs,  and  I  thought  how  queer  » 
was,  and  how  sweet,  and — yes  it  w 
a  little  frightening,  too— to  be  married 
to  a  man,  to  have  lived  day  in  and  dav 
out  with  him  for  weeks,  and  still  to  be 
a  little  uneasy  if  he  were  not  right  in 
the  same  room  with  me.  Then  there 
was  a  tap  on  the  door,  and  Patti's  voice 
said,  "Rosemary?    May  I  come  in'" 

She  didn't  wait  to  be  invited.  She 
came  in  and  curled  up  on  the  foot  of 
my  bed,  rested  her  elbow  on  the  foot- 
board and  her  cheek  on  her  elbow 
"Rosemary,"  she  said  after  a  moment 
"what  did  you  think  of  Judd?" 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  at  her  in  the 
mirror.  The  question  was  exactly  what 
I'd  expected;  I'd  been  asked  it  before, 
about  a  good'  number  of  other  boys! 
"Why,"  I  said,  "I  thought  he  was  very 
nice." 

"Yes,  he  is,"  Patti  sighed.  She 
watched  me  a  moment,  dreamily.  "You 
have  the  loveliest  hair,  Rosemary,  so 
beautiful  and  shining.  .  .  .  Rosemary, 
didn't  you  think  that  Judd  was — well, 


a  little  sad?" 

I  very  nearly  dropped  the  brush 
..Sad!"  I  exclaimed  .  "Why,  no-I  mean' 
why  should  he  be  sad?" 

"He's  lonely,"  said  Patti  firmly.  "He 
never  goes  down  to  the  sweet  shop,  and 
he  never  talks  to  anyone  around  school 
—not  even  to  the  boys,  hardly.  He'd 
probably  never  have  talked  to  me  today 
if  we  both  hadn't  stayed  late  to  work 
in  the  library.  I  think  it's  because  of 
the  war,  and  because  he's  been  through 
so  many  things  that  the  rest  of  the  kids 
couldn't  possibly  understand." 

I  began  to  see  the  picture  in  Patti's 
mind,  the  picture  of  Judd  as  a  lonely 
heroic  figure,  whose  very  eminence  cut 
him  off  from  other  people.  I  didn't  think 
it  fitted  the  Judd  who  had  had  us  all 
laughing  in  the  living  room  that  after- 
noon. "Perhaps,"  I  suggested,  "he's 
just  interested  in  getting  his  work  done 
so  that  he  can  graduate  this  spring.  Per- 
haps he  has  quite  a  lot  to  catch  up  on—" 
"Oh,  I  know!"  Patti  cried.  "He  told 
me  so  himself,  on  the  way  home.  But 
still — everyone  has  to  have  someone  to 
talk  to,  don't  they?" 

I  agreed  with  her  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  thinking,  with  the  deep,  sweet 
contentment  that  always  came  with  the 
thought  of  him,  that  I  had  Bill  to  talk 
to  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  "Maybe  he 
has  someone,  Patti.  After  all,  you  see 
him  only  in  school — " 

She  shook  her  head  violently.  "No, 
he  hasn't.  I  asked  him,  and  he  said  he 
didn't  know  what  had  happened  to  his 
old  friends.  He  said  that  some  of  them 
were  married,  and  some  had  gone  away 
to  work  in  other  towns,  and  some  just 
don't  have  the  same  interests  that  he 
has  now." 


said  reasons  hi  v  "5  t  "erseii.  Hut  I 
surely ■  wS*  ,  v.*,6  Wants  company, 
students!  *   a   Wh°le   sch001   *«U   of 

fairy*'  "You^K151"  She  cried  sc°™- 

to  tS*s  :i:^r/™ 

7  xlKes  things  like  fishine  and  swim 
mmg  and  being  out-of-doore and tal£ 
mg  the  way  we  talked  when  he  walked 
me  home  today.  About  the  tntngs  he's 
gomg  to  do  in  college,  and  the  tlimes 
he  s  going  to  do  afterward.  And  RoT 

™<fi,  ght  f0F  a  boy  of  "ineteen,  al- 
most twenty-even  if  he  is  a  lot  older' 
I  mean,  don't  you  think  they  have  lots 
in  common  and  lots  to  talk  about-" 
doo?etoerni>  heardBi11  faying  the  front 
Mrn  *?  make  *Ure  't  was  locked,  heard 
him  star  up  the  stairs.  I  got  upto  hug 
£atti.  I  m  sure  of  it,  darling,"  I  said 
I  m  sure  you'd  find  lots  to  talk  about 
with  anyone. 

SHf  J?uf g/d  me  tight,  and  then  she 
■4  „stfrted  for  her  own  room.  "I  knew 
it,  she  said  over  her  shoulder.  "I  knew 
you  d  feel  the  same  way  I  do  about  it 
And  oh,  Rosemary,  isn't  it  exciting'  I'll 
be  seeing  him  in  English  class  to- 
morrow— " 

A  moment  later  Bill  came  in,  grin- 
ning. "What  was  all  the  chatter  about 
up  here?"  he  demanded.  "I  heard  you 
clear  from  downstairs." 

I  smiled  up  at  him,  thinking  how 
wonderful  he  was— how  wonderful  it 


was  that  we  were  together    ■*"•«..« 
guess'"  l"eeiner.     Can  t  you 

But  I  ll  bet  his  initials  are  J.M  " 

evening  to  show  us  his  new  car— that 

new.yehisndBilTd  "'  **  "»*«  ™ 
with  Patti  fnH       S  watering  the  lawn, 
wiin  r-atti  and  me  standing  by  suDer 
vising,  but  after  Judd  droveup  I  found 
"WW  wielding  the  hose,   while   Bill 

ThenUMldiSCUSSed  ^  USed  car  ™  ^ 
men  Bill  was  waving  to  me  from  the 

£un;C,all,T  "H°ney'  °°me  on!  Ju*£ 
going  to  take  us  for  a  ride  " 

"Bill  no—"  I  glanced  at  Patti,  en- 
sconced with  almost  possessive  pride  ?n 
the  front  seat.  I  was  sure  that  she 
would  rather  be  alone  with  Judd  lut 
Judd   himself   msisted,    "Please   come, 

block--7,  ]ust  for  a  trip  around  the 

The  trip  around  the  block  turned  into 
a  couple  of  very  enjoyable  hours.  We 
drove  out  to  the  nearby  airport  and 
watched  the  planes  come  in  on  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sunset.  It  was  an 
incredibly  beautiful  sight—the  little 
black  specks  that  appeared  out  of  the 
crimson  heart  of  the  Sky  and  turned 
before  our  very  eyes  into  great  silver 
birds  settlmg  to  the  ground.  Bill  and 
I  were  m  the  back  seat,  and  we  couldn't 
see  Judd's  face,  but  there  was  longing 
in  his  voice  as  he  said  to  Patti,  "That's 
what  I'm  going  to  do  some  day.  I'm 
going  to  design  those  ships." 

Patti  sounded  (Continued  on  page  54) 


EftArf®  B&yimilW 


A   fellow  ought  to  have  one  day  in  the  year  strictly   to  himself,  Kiiey 
reasoned.     Strike  while  they're  in  a  soft  mood,  said  he,  and  staged  a  rebellion 


COOL,     late-afternoon     shadows     stretched 
their  length  over  sidewalks  and  trim  little 
lawns.    But  the  smile  on  Chester  Riley's 
big,  homely  face  was  nothing  if  not  sunny. 

"A  man's  home,"  he  was  telling  his  friend, 
Julius  Pitlack,  as  the  two  walked  home  from 
work,  their  lunch  boxes  swinging  against  their 
overalled  legs,  "is  his  castle.  Take  me,  for 
instance,  with  Mom  and  the  kids— why,  I 
wouldn't  trade  places  with  any  king.  A  fambly 
man,  that's  me." 

"King?  I  believe  ya,"  Julius  was  heavily 
sarcastic,  "the  way  you  fambly  men  get 
crowned  every  time  you  open  your  mouths  at 


home.  Ya  poor  dope — that  ball-and-chain's 
draggin'  on  your  legs  and  you're  too  dumb  to 
know  it  hurts."  Julius  was  a  bachelor  and  his 
views  on  matrimony  were  not  even  charitable. 

Riley  was  irritated. 

"Ball  of  chain,  me  foot!  You  insinuatin'  I'm 
hen-plucked?" 

"I'm  your  pal,  Riley.  If  you  want  to  go  on 
foolin'  yerself — and  there's  nobody  do  a  better 
job!— well,  who  am  I  to  pull  the  wool  off  from 
your  eyes?  Ignorance  is  blissful,  as  the  poets 
say." 

"I'll  have  you  know,  Julius,  there's  a  special 
day  they  set  aside  just  for  fathers.     Father's 


For  just  a  moment  it  looks  to  Riley   (played  by  William 

Bendix),  as  if  his  whole  house  is  foil  of  grin  nine  people. 

Surging  forward  to  greet  him  are  three  members  of  the 

Brooklyn   Patriots   of   Los   Angeles    (played    by   Ashmead    Seotl, 

Reuben  Ship  and  Allan  Lipscott)  ;  Digger  O'Dell  (John  Brown) ; 

a  neighbor  (Dink  Trent);  Junior  (Scotty  Beckett);  Mrs. 

Riley  (Paula  Winslowe) ;  and  Babs   (Sharon  Douglas). 
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A  fellow  ought  l»  have  one  ihiy  in  the  year  strictly   to  himself,  Rile) 
reasoned.     Strike  while  they're  in  a  soft  mood,  said  he,  and  staged  a  rebellion 


C^OOL,     late-afternoon     shadows     stretched 
their  length  over  sidewalks  and  trim  little 
lawns.    But  the  smile  on  Chester  Riley's 
big,  homely  face  was  nothing  if  not  sunny. 

"A  man's  home,"  he  was  telling  his  friend, 
Julius  Pitlack,  as  the  two  walked  home  from 
work,  their  lunch  boxes  swinging  against  their 
overalled  legs,  "is  his  castle.  Take  me,  for 
instance,  with  Mom  and  the  kids — why,  I 
wouldn't  trade  places  with  any  king.  A  fambly 
man,  that's  me." 

"King?  I  believe  ya,"  Julius  was  heavily 
sarcastic,  "the  way  you  fambly  men  get 
crowned  every  time  you  open  your  mouths  at 


home.  Ya  poor  dope— that  ball-and-chains 
draggin'  on  your  legs  and  you're  too  dumb  to 
know  it  hurts."  Julius  was  a  bachelor  and  his 
views  on  matrimony  were  not  even  charitable. 

Riley  was  irritated.  ,  T, 

"Ball  of  chain,  me  foot!  You  insinuatm  im 
hen-plucked?" 

"I'm  your  pal,  Riley.  If  you  want  to  go  on 
foolin'  yerself— and  there's  nobody  do  a  b|u^ 
job!— well,  who  am  I  to  pull  the  wool  off  from 
your  eyes?  Ignorance  is  blissful,  as  the  poets 
say."  .  . 

"I'll  have  you  know,  Julius,  there's  a ^special 
day  they  set  aside  just  for  fathers.     Fathers. 


"I  was  the  tenor  in  our  U.E.P.C.C,"  Digger  related   to  the  enthralled 
Riley.    "That's  the  Undertakers,  Embalmers  and  Pallbearers  Glee  Club." 


Day,  it's  called,  and  that's  tomorrow. 
Where  will  you  be  tomorrow,  when 
I'm  baskin'  in  the  tender  lovin'  care  of 
my  kids  and  Mom?  Who'll  be  respectin' 
you  and  lookin'  up  to  you  and  shower- 
ing you  with  presents?"  Riley  de- 
manded. 

"Who'll  pay  for  them  presents?  You 
will.  And  while  you're  baskin'  I'll  be 
out  fishin'.  Can  you  do  that?  Can  you 
go  fishin'  when  you  want  to?  And  take 
a  friendly  game  of  cut-throat  poker 
with  the  B.P.L.A. — with  our  fellow 
Lodge  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Pa- 
triots of  Los  Angeles — can  you  take 
a  hand  any  ole  time  and  stay  out  as 
late  as  you  want?" 

Riley  gulped.  He  was  remembering 
a  little  passage-at-arms  he  had  had 
with  Moms  on  that  subject  only  last 
Saturday. 

"And  how  about  the  times  your 
Missus  is  on  a  diet,"  Julius  was  in- 
exorable, "and  you  get  lettuce  and 
tom-ah-to  sangwiches?  And  I'm  step- 
pin'  up  to  a  reet'runt  and  ordering 
steak  and  french  fries  and  apple  pie 
every  night?" 

Riley's  big  mouth  was  watering. 
"Don't  you  worry  none.    Father's  Day 


tomorrow,  I'll  be  having  all  the  steak 
and  fries  and  pie  I  can  eat.  Tomorrow 
I'm  the  boss  in  my  house!"  But  his 
boast  was  a  growing  doubt,  a  weak 
defiance. 

"Hah!  Tomorrow  you'll  be  eatin' 
ladyfingers  and  sooflay  and  then  you'll 
be  washin'  the  dishes  and  then  you'll 
be  takin'  the  kids  to  the  park,  while 
I'm—" 

"I  will  not!" 

"Prove  it!  If  .it's  your  Day — then  we 
go  fishin'  tomorrow!" 

"Just  you  get  the  boat  hired  and  come 
by  in  the  afternoon  and  I'll  be  ready — 
I'll  show  my  family  fathers  have  a 
right  to — I'll  show  you — " 

"It's  a  deal."  It  was  also  Julius'  cor- 
ner to  turn  off  and  Riley  had  no  chance 
to  reconsider  his  hasty  decision.  Al- 
ready Julius'  back  was  disappearing 
down  the  street. 

Next  morning: 

"Pop!" 

The  mound  of  bedclothes  heaved 
slightly  and  then  was  still  .  .  .  except 
for  the  slight  fluttering  of  the  pillow 
where  snores  came  and  went  in  regu- 
lar succession. 

"Chest-ster!!" 


"Hmmp?  Foof?  Yah— Dumplin'— I'm 
coming!"  Riley  turned  over,  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  stretched  luxuriously.  An- 
other day  and  a  Sunday  at  that  and 
delicious  odors  of  breakfast  wafting  in 
through  the  door.  Oh,  man! 

And  then  he  remembered. 

"Things  are  comin'  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  a  man  can't  even  sleep  in  fi' 
minutes  later  on  a  Sunday,"  he 
grumbled  to  Junior  who  was  watching 
him  shave.  "And  on  Father's  Day,  at 
that." 

Junior  was  fascinated  by  the  progress 
of  the  razor  on  his  Pop's  big,  craggy 
face.  Pop  was  no  Clark  Gable  at  any 
time,  but  the  distortions  of  shaving 
gave  him  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the 
map  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Junior's 
geography  book. 

"All  the  more  reason,  Pop.  You 
gotta  make  a  day  like  this  stretch  out 
.  .  .  you  and  me  gotta  have  time  to  fix 
my  bicycle,  you  know." 

Nothing  Riley  liked  better  than 
tinkering  with  machinery,  but  hadn't 
Julius  prophesied  something  like  this? 
"Nothin'  doin'.  Today  I  ain't  goin'  to 
be  bothered  with  no  kids — I'm  emanci- 
pated." 

Junior  gaped  at  this  heresy.  But 
there  was  no  chance  to  discuss  the 
point  because  Mom  could  be  heard 
complaining  bitterly  that  the  flapjacks 
would  be  as  tough  as  leather  if  certain' 
people  she  knew  didn't  hurry  for 
breakfast. 

The  little  mound  of  packages  at 
Riley's  plate  restored  his  good  humor. 

"Aw,  you  shouldn't  of — Dumplin', 
that's  real  touchin'!  A  new  lunch 
bucket  with  my  name  engraved  on  it! 
And  Babs,  honey,  that's  just  about  the 
best-looking  tie  I  ever  threw  my  neck 
into.  Red,  green,  and  pdiple  stripes!  I 
don't  know  as  I  ever  used  any  of  this 
bubble  gum  before,  Junior,  but  your 
old  man's  willing  to  try.  Anyway,  it's 
the  thought  that  counts."  Riley  rum- 
maged happily. 

"Gee,  Pop,  you  didn't  read  the  card 
I  made  up  to  go  with  the  gum." 

"And  mine  for  the  necktie,"  Babs 
echoed. 

"  'A  happy  chew  for  no  one  but  you'  " 
— think  of  that!  'You  can  tie  to  this:  J 
think     you're     a     wonderful     Father.' 


LIFE  »f  RILEY 

the  story  of  the  up«  and  downs 
of  a  very  good  guy  and  his  very  swell 
family,  is  heard  every  Saturday 
night  on  NBC,  at  8:30  P.M.,  EST. 
In  the  pictures  on  pages  24.  25  and 
26  are  seen  the  actors  who  play 
these   parts   in   the   weekly   comedy. 


Dumplin' — we  got  kids  what  are  geni- 
usus!  Imagine  them  makin'  up  poetry 
like  that!" 

Breakfast  over,  Riley  went  as  far  as 
the  kitchen  door  with  Junior.  The  sun 
was  shining  and  it  glinted  on  the 
chrome  of  the  bicycle  leaning  against 
the  garage,  waiting  to  be  mended. 
Riley's  hands  itched  to  be  working  on 
it  but  remembered  his  resolution. 

He  strode  back  to  the  living  room 
and  headed  for  the  sofa,  papers  in  hand. 

"Oh,  no,*  you  don't,  Chester  Riley! 
This  room  was  just  cleaned  within  an 
inch  of  its  life  yesterday  and  I  won't 
have  the  sofa  smudged  up  with  your 
boots.  And  picking  up  papers  after  you ! 
I've  got  a  special  reason  for  keeping  it 
nice  today!" 

"And  I've  got  a  special  reason  for 
wantin'^to  read  my  papers  in  peace  and 
takin'  a  nap  afterwards!  Isn't  this 
Father's  Day?  Besides,  I'll  take  my 
shoes  off." 

"Oh,  Pop!"  wailed  Babs  from  the 
kitchen.  "Won't  you  ever  learn  to  sit 
in  the  house  with  your  shoes  on?  Mr. 
Witherspoon  even  wears  a  tie  at  home." 

Riley  was  stunned.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  him — ain't  he  acquainted  with 
his  family?" 

"Now  don't  be  unreasonable,"  Mom 
placated,  picking  up  the  newspapers 
and  shoving  them  under  Riley's  arm 
and  giving  a  shove  towards  the  door. 
"Go  on,  Riley.  You  know  you  don't 
enjoy  Superman  unless  you  can  talk 
him  over  with  Junior,  anyway." 

Gloomily,  Riley  made  his  way  out- 
side. But  he  paused  at  the  door  to  give 
a  parting  shot. 

"Well,  anyway — I'm  goin'  fishing  to- 
day. Me  and  Julius  Pitlack  has  it  all 
fixed  up  for  this  afternoon." 

He  wondered  at  the  quick  exchange 
of  looks  between  Mom  and  Babs.  And 
he  was -surprised  still  more  when  Mom 
only  said,  mildly: 

"Of  course,  Riley.  I  think  that  would 
be  nice  for  you." 

Mighty  suspicious,  Riley  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  made  for  the  garage. 
Looks  like  they're  trying  to  get  rid  of 
me.  lifs  just  like  Julius  says — if  you 
don't  watch  them  every  minute,  you're 
just  plain  hen-plucked. 

He  sat  for  a  few  minutes  trying  to 
get  absorbed  in  the  baseball  news,  but 
out  of  one  corner  of  his  eye  he  could 
see  Junior's  futile  attempts  with  the 
wheel  spokes.  Finally  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer. 

"Here.  Lemme  at  that.  You  sit  here 
and  read  me  what  Dick  Tracy's  up  to 
today  and  I'll  take  a  whack  at  the 
bike." 

•  It  was  pleasant  out  there.  The  low 
drone  of  bees  in  Mom's  flower  patch 
mingled  drowsily  with  Junior's  voice 
and  the  distant  sound  of  street  noises. 
Junior  was  a  very  satisfactory  story- 
teller—he even  put  in  all  the  POWS! 
and  BANGS!  and  sometimes  he  even 
got  so  excited  he  acted  out  the  best 
parts.  Riley  liked  that  better  than 
reading  the  comic-strips  himself — he 
didn't  have  to  concentrate  so  hard. 

And  the  mending  job  was  right  up 
his  alley.  His  big  hands  that  were  so 
awkward  handling  a  tea-cup  were  deft 
and  competent  here. 


But  underneath  this  state  of  well- 
being,  there  simmered  in  Riley  a  feel- 
ing of  injustice.  Hadn't  he  promised 
himself  a  nap  on  that  couch? 

"There,"  giving  the  wheel  a  final 
tap,  "that's  done." 

"Gee,  Pop — that's  swell!  I'll  buy  you 
an  ice  cre.am  cone  out  of  my  allow- 
ance." 

The  mention  of  food  gave  Riley  to 
think. 

"Hey — Dumplin!"  he  lumbered  into 
the  kitchen.  "I  saw  somethin'  looked 
like  a  steak  in  your  ice  box  yestiddy. 
How's  about  it  and  some  French  fries 
and  apple  pie  for  lunch,  huh?" 

Mom  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
glared.  "In  the  middle  of  the  day? 
You  think  I  want  you  and  the  kids  to 
have  headaches  in  this  sun  at  the  zoo 
today  with  all  that  heavy  food?" 

"The  zoo!"  All  of  Julius'  predictions 
were  coming  true.  "I'm  not  taking  any- 
body to  the  zoo  today — I'm  goin'  fishin'. 
Besides,  you're  just  tryin'  to  change  the 
subject  from  them  steaks  and  french 
fries—" 

"Okay — then  you  peel  the  potatoes." 
Mom  saw  Riley  wilt  at  the  prospect  so 
she  followed  up  her  advantage.  "And 
it  won't  be  out  of  your  way  to  take 
Junior  and  Babs  to  the  park.  I'll  send 
Julius  over  the  minute  he  comes,  with 
the  car  and  your  fishing  tackle." 

As   Riley  had   found   out   long   ago, 


Mom  and  her  logic  were  a  combination 
he  couldn't  beat.  But — doggedly — he 
clung  to  one  last  resolve.  He  was  going 
fishing! 

Vegetable  soup.  Tomato  and  lettuce 
salad.  Peach  custard  for  dessert.  A 
fine  lunch  that  was  for  a  hungry  man, 
he  gloomed  as  he  and  the  two  young- 
sters walked  to  the  park  entrance.  But 
he  brightened  at  the  sight  of  the  pea- 
nut-vendor's machine  and  at  the  two 
men  standing  beside  it. 

"Hi  Muley!  Hi,  there,  Gillis!  You 
bin  up  there  gettin'  acquainted  with 
the  monkeys?" 

"You  know  I  don't  get  along  with 
none  of  your  relatives,  Riley."  These 
heavy-handed  pleasantries  exchanged, 
Gillis  got  down  to  facts.  "Nope.  We're 
just  passin'  through.  We're  on  our  way 
to  the  baseball  game  over  at  Schnozzle 
Schmerhorn's.  It  ain't  the  Dodgers  but 
it's  a  game." 

Riley  winced.  He  might  be  goin'  over 
there  himself,  with  the  kids,  after  they 
finished  the  zoo!  Still,  he  shamed  him- 
self, fishin'  was  the  sport  for  a  man — 
no  kids,  no  wimmin. 

But  the  regret  lingered  and  prompted 
him  to  boast. 

"Me  and  Julius  Pitlack  are  rentin'  a 
boat  this  afternoon  and  goin'  fishin'. 
And  this  evening  I'll  be  joinin'  you 
knuckleheads  in  a  little  game  at  the 
Club."    The    (Continued  on  page    93) 


Junior   was  a   very  satisfactory  funny-paper   reader.     Sometimes 
he   got   so    excited    that    he    even    acted    out    all    the    best    parts. 
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Radio  Mirror  will  pay,  each  month,  fifty 
dollars  for  the  poem  selected  by  Ted  Malone  as  the 
best  of  those  submitted.    This  month's  choice 
is  "Window  Shopping"  by  Edith  Grames   Schay. 


WINDOW  SHOPPING 

A  window-full  of  baby  clothes 

Holds  such  a  simple  guile 
That  every  woman  passing  by 

Must  stop  to  stare  awhile. 

Each  woman  sees  beyond  the  clothes 
Some  baby  she  has  known: 

The    child    of   sister,    brother,    friend — 
Or,  best  of  all,  her  own. 

Some  women  gaze  into  the  past, 
Where  small,  warm   mem'ries  lie; 

And  some  look  forward,  shy  yet  proud; 
While  others  smile,  or  sigh. 

A  window-full  of  baby  clothes 
Transmits  so  strong  a  beam 

That  every  woman  window-shops, 
If  only  for  a  dream.  .  .  . 

— Mrs.  Edith  Grames  Schay 


Here  are  other  original  verses  by  readers, 
selected  for  publication  this  month,  as  well  as 
some  of  Ted  Malone's  favorites  among  the 
poetry  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  years. 


THE  NIGHT  HAS  A  THOUSAND  EYES 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 

— Francis  William  Bourdillon 


TO  THE  VIRGINS 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  today 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he's  a-getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry: 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

— Robert  Herrick 
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From  "ENDYMION" 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever: 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet 
breathing. 

—John  Keats 
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THE  LITTLE  BLACK  LAMB 

I  am  the  only  little  black  lamb — 

The  only  one,  that's  what  I  am; 

All  of  the  rest  have  little  white  faces 

I  guess  I'm  a  whole  family  tree  of  disgraces. 

There  was  no  moon  the  night  I  was  bom  in — • 
All  the  old  ewes  stood  and  looked  in  the  morn- 
ing; 
Mother  was  worried  and  low  hung  her  head, 
I  folded  my  black  knees  and  sat  on  my  bed 
And  right  then  and  there  I  made  up  my  mind 
To  leave  wild  oats  alone,  and  maybe  I'd  find 
That  people  would  like  me,  and  always  look 

back. 
Saying,  "Look  at  that  dear  one,  the  one  that  is 
black." 

■ — Helena  K.  Beacham 


RETIREMENT 

I  praise  the  Frenchman,  his  remark  was  shrewd, 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  Solitude  is  sweet. 

— William  Cowper 
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BY  IED   MALONE 


Be  sure  to  listen   to  Ted  Malone's   poetry  and   human  philosophy 

each  morning,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  11:45  A.M.,  EST,  over  ABC 


OLD  MAID 

I  never  married;  no  one  knew 

That  when  Luke  Johnson  passed  my  door 

It  was  as  ii  a  flower  grew 

Where  nothing  ever  grew  before. 

The  neighbors  always  wondered  why 
I  never  married.     No  one  knew 
My  heart  was  a  river,  frozen,  dry 
Where  a  desolate  cold  wind  blew. 

Luke  Johnson  and  my  cousin  Sue 
Were  married  many  years  ago; 
I  never  married,  no  one  knew 
Of  the  river's  undertow. 

And  if  my  days  are  never  fleet 
And  squandered  laughter,  bitter  brew. 
Let  darkness  reign  on  unthreshed  wheat, 
I  never  married,  no  one  knew.  .  .  . 

— Hannah  Kahn 


RHYME  WITHOUT  REASON 

Chloe  turned  a  perfect  rhyme. 

While  Katy  did  not  boast 
That  she'd  been  known  the  country  round 

To  turn  a  perfect  roast. 
When  John  took  Chloe  for  his  wife. 

She  rhymed  but  should  have  reasoned 
That  he  would  long  for  Katy's  roast 

Who   found   her   own   unseasoned. 

— Elizabeth   Charles   Welborn 


HOMES 

The  snail  sleeps  in  his  silver  bouse; 
The  tree-toad  makes  a  tent  of  rain; 
In  webs  of  satin  spiders  drowse. 
Safe  in  his  nest  the  neat-eared  mouse 
Dreams  of  the  farmer's  shining  grain; 
And  all  alone  in  a  secret  space 
The  mole  has  found  his  dwelling-place. 
— Erie  Veatch 
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BEAUTY 

Beauty    isn't  compassed 
By   a   stern,  stone   wall. 
Beauty  isn't  measured 
By  longitude  at  all. 

Beauty   wears   a    ragged   shore 
Upon  a  ruffled  lake: 
It's  a  bluebell  married  to 
A  crocus  by  mistake. 

It's  a  small  wind  blowing 
Wrinkles  in  the  sand; 
Beauty's  in  your  heart  before 
It  can  touch  your  hand. 

— Margo    Wharton    Bird" 


JENNY  KISSED  ME 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in! 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  inc. 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jenny  kissed  me. 

—Leigh  Hunt 


ON  TAKING  A  WIFE 

"Come,  come,"  said  Tom's  father,  "at  your 

time  of  life. 
There's  no  longer  excuse  for  thus  playing 

the  rake. — 
It  is  time  you  should  think,  boy,  of  taking 

a  wife." — 
"Why,  so  it  is,  father, — whose  wife  shall 

I  take?' 
— Thomas  Moore 
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Radio  Mirror  will  pay,  each  month,  fifty 
dollars  for  the  poem  selected  by  Ted  Malone  as  the 
best  of  those  submitted.    This  month's  choice 
is   "Window  Shopping9'  by  Edith   Grames   Schay. 


WINDOW  SHOPPING 


A  window-full  of  baby  clothes 

Holds  such  a  simple  guile 
That  every  woman  passing  by 

Must  stop  to  stare  awhile. 

Each  woman  sees  beyond  the  clothes 
Some  baby  she  has  known: 

The    child    of   sister,    brother,    friend — 
Or,  best  of  all,  her  own. 

Some  women  gaze  into  the  past, 
Where  small,  warm   mem'ries  lie; 

And  some  look  forward,  shy  yet  proud; 
While  others  smile,  or  sigh. 

A  window-full  of  baby  clothes 
Transmits  so  strong  a  beam 

That  every  woman  window-shops, 
If  only  for  a  dream.  .  .  . 

— Mrs.  Edith  Grames  Schay 


Here  are  other  original  verses  by  readers, 
selected  for  publication  this  month,  as  well  a 
some  of  Ted  Malone's  favorites  among  the 
poetry  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  years. 


THE  NIGHT  HAS  A  THOUSAND  EYES 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 

— Francis  William  Bourdillon 


From  "ENDYMION" 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever: 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet 
breathing. 

— John  Keats 
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TO  THE  VIRGINS 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  today 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun. 

The  higher  he's  a-getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  Is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry: 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

— Robert  Herrick 


THE  LITTLE  BLACK  LAMB 

I  am  the  only  little  black  lamb — 

The  only  one,  that's  what  I  am; 

All  of  the  rest  have  little  white  faces 

I  guess  I'm  a  whole  family  tree  of  disgraces. 

There  was  no  moon  the  night  I  was  bom  in — • 
All  the  old  ewes  stood  and  looked  in  the  morn- 
ing; 
Mother  was  worried  and  low  hung  her  head, 
I  folded  my  black  knees  and  sat  on  my  bed 
And  right  then  and  there  I  made  up  my  mind 
To  leave  wild  oats  alone,  and  maybe  I'd  find 
That  people  would  like  me,  and  always  look 

back. 
Saying,  "Look  at  that  dear  one,  the  one  that  is 
black." 

— Helena  K.  Beacham 


RETIREMENT 

I  praise  the  Frenchman,  his  remark  was  shrewd, 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat. 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  Solitude  is  sweet. 

— William  Cowper 
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for  the  original  poem,  sent  in  by  a  reader,  selected  by  Ted  Malone  as 
the  best  of  that  month's  poems  submitted  by  readers.  Five  dollars  «•" 
bo  paid  for  each  other  poem  so  submitted  which  is  printed  on  the  Be' 
tween  the  Bookends  page  in  Radio  Mirror.  Address  your  poetry  to  lea 
Malone,  Radio  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  r«euy 
submitted  should  be  limited  to  thirty  lines.  None  will  be  returned.  1"» 
is  not  a  contest,  but  an  offer  to  purchase  poetry  for  Radio  Mirror- 
Between   the  Bookends  feature. 
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OLD  MAID 

I  never  married;  no  one  knew 

That  when  Luke  Johnson  passed  my  door 

It  was  as  if  a  flower  grew 

Where  nothing  ever  grew  before. 

The  neighbors  always  wondered  why 
I  never  married.    No  one  knew 
My  heart  was  a  river,  frozen,  dry 
Where  a  desolate  cold  wind  blew. 

Luke  Johnson  and  my  cousin  Sue 
Were  married  many  years  ago; 
I  never  married,  no  one  knew 
Of  the  river's  undertow. 

And  if  my  days  are  never  fleet 
And  squandered  laughter,  bitter  brew, 
Let  darkness  reign  on  unthreshed  wheat, 
I  never  married,  no  one  knew.  .  .  . 

— Hannah  Kahn 


HOMES 

The  snail  sleeps  in  his  silver  house: 
The  tree-toad  makes  a  tent  of  rain; 
In  webs  of  satin  spiders  drowse. 
Safe  in  his  nest  the  neat-eared  mouse 
Dreams  of  the  farmer's  shining  grain; 
And  all  alone  in  a  secret  space 
The  mole  has  found  his  dwelling-place. 
— Erie  Veatch 


JENNY  KISSED  ME 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in! 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad,  . 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  mc. 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jenny  kissed  me.  _Leigh  Hunt 


RHYME  WITHOUT  REASON 

Chloe  turned  a  perfect  rhyme. 

While  Katy  did  not  boast 
That  she'd  been  known  the  country  round 

To  turn  a  perfect  roast. 
When  John  took  Chloe  lor  his  wile. 

She  rhymed  but  should  have  reasoned 
That  he  would  long  for  Katy's  roast 

Who  found  her  own  unseasoned, 

— Elizabeth  Charles  Welborn 


BEAUTY 

Beauty   isn't  compassed 
By  a  stern,  stone  wall, 
Beauty  isn't  measured 
By  longitude  at  all. 

Beauty  wears  a  ragged  shore 
Upon  a  ruffled  lake: 
It's  a  bluebell  married  to 
A  crocus  by  mistake. 

It's  a  small  wind  blowing 
Wrinkles  in  the  sand; 
Beauty's  in  your  heart  before 
It  can  touch  your  hand. 

— Margo   Wharton   Bird 


ON  TAKING  A  WIFE 

"Come,  come,"  said  Tom's  father,/*  your 

There's  no  longer  excuse  for  ^P'^j",^ 

It  is  time  you  should  think,  boy,  *«£*£?,_ 

-Why,  so  it  is,  father.-whose  wife  ^?>j 

— Thomas  Moore 
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It  wasn't,  the  MAYOR  OF  THE  TOWN  decided,  that  Elsie  was  a  bad 


DID  YOU  ever  notice  how  almost 
every  good  instinct  in  the  world, 
if  handled  wrongly,  can  turn  into 
a  bad  one?  You've  seen  school  teachers 
who  wanted  so  much  to  cram  knowl- 
edge into  their  pupils'  heads  that  they 
turned  into  grim  tyrants  without  a 
spark  of  humanity  or  humor?  And 
stenographers  who  try  so  hard  to 
please  the  boss  that  they  end  up  being 
useless  timid  little  shadows?  And  poli- 
ticians who  try  to  do  what  everyone 
wants  them  to  do,  so  that  finally  they 
never  do  anything?  Call  it  over-zeal- 
ousness,  over-conscientiousness,  what- 
ever you  like,  but  when  people  get 
wrapped  up  in  any  one  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  it's  likely 
to  turn  out  unhappy.  No  matter  how 
good  it  was  to  start  with. 

I  got  to  thinking  about  mother  love 
the  other  day.  I  saw  Elsie  Phillips  on 
the  street  one  afternoon,  and  it  started 
me  off  on  that  line  of  thought.  She  was 
a  perfect  example  of  trying  to  do  some- 
thing good  so  hard  that  it  turned  bad. 
If  she  hadn't  had  a  smart  husband  who 
loved  her  so  much  he  was  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  making  her  hate  him, 
she  wouldn't  be  the  woman  she  is 
today.  And  all  because  she  was  trying 
too  hard  to  do  what  she  thought  was 
right. 

I've  known  Bill  and  Elsie  Phillips  all 
their  lives,  just  about.  I  can  remember 
Bill  when  he  was  a  tow-headed  bare- 
foot kid  with  a  fishing  pole  over  his 
shoulder,  trudging  down  the  pike  all 
by  himself,  on  the  way  to  the  Creek 
to  catch  a  couple  of  fish  for  supper. 
And  I  can  remember  Elsie — little  Elsie 
Brown  she  was  then — swinging  on  the 
Browns'  front  gate,  her  turned-up  nose 
sunburned  and  her  pig-tails  bouncing 
on  her  shoulders  as  she  watched  Bill 
going  down  the  pike.  They  pretended 
not  to  like  each  other  in  those  days. 
That  was  fitting  and  proper.  It  wasn't 
until  they  got  to  high  school  that  they 
could  come  right  out  and  prefer  each 
other  to  anybody  else  in  town. 

I  used  to  see  them  together  during 


their  high  school  days  and  it  always 
warmed  my  heart  to  watch  them.  Elsie 
so  dainty  and  vivacious  and  Bill  so 
sturdy  and  sort  of  extra  responsible  for 
his  age.  And  both  of  them  so  crazy 
about  each  other.  Everybody  in  town 
felt  a  little  bit  the  way  I  did  about 
them.  When  things  get  complicated 
and  the  going  gets  a  little  rough,  it's 
nice  to  be  able  to  think  about  one  thing 
that  seems  absolutely  perfect.  It  kind 
of  braces  up  your  backbone  and  makes 
you  think  it's  a  pretty  good  old  world 
after  all. 

So  when  Bill  and  Elsie  finally  got 
married  and  settled  down,  the  people 
in  our  town  went  around  for  a  few 
days  with  smug  looks  on  their  faces. 
It  was  almost  as  though  they'd  accom- 
plished something  good  and  satisfying 
themselves.  Bill  and  Elsie  were  a  sym- 
bol of  the  best  things  in  life,  and  it 
made  people  feel  better  just  to  think 
about  them. 

I  lost  track  of  Bill  and  Elsie  then,  for 
a  while — for  quite  a  while.  You  know 
how  it  is — you  get  wrapped  up  in  your 
own  everyday  affairs,  and  you  nod  to 
people  on  the  street  or  pass  the  time 
of  day  and  don't  think  anything  more 
about  them.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  one 
day  you  realize  that  you  really  haven't 
talked  to  folks  you've  known  well  all 
your  life  for  a  month  of  Sundays  or 
even  longer. 

That's  the  way  I  was  about  Bill  and 
Elsie.  They'd  been  married  about  five 
or  six  years,  I  guess,  and  I'd  known 
they  had  a  baby  and  had  even  chucked 
it  under  the  chin  a  couple  of  times 
when  Elsie  brought  it  downstreet  in 
the  carriage.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  Elsie  was  looking  a  little  peaked, 
but  it  didn't  make  much  impression 
on  me.  I  probably  figured  it  was  the 
heat  or  something.  It  wasn't  until  the 
day  I  saw  Bill  in  the  drugstore  that  the 
whole  thing  came  out. 

I  was  sitting  there  at  the  counter, 
having  my  favorite  double-scoop  choc- 
olate and  vanilla  walnut  sundae  with 
chocolate  shots  and  whipped  cream  on 


top,  when  Bill  came  in,  sort  of  slow 
and  quiet  like.  He  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  counter  and  sat  down,  not 
seeing  anybody,  and  ordered  a  cup  of 
black  coffee.  While  Harry  was  fixing 
it  for  him,  he  just  sat  there  with  his 
head  propped  up  in  his  two  fists,  star- 
ing into  space.  He  looked  downright 
whipped. 

Like  I  was  saying  a  minute  ago,  it 
struck  me  all  of  a  sudden  that  I  hadn't 
really  talked  to  Bill  for  years.  So  I 
picked  up  what  was  left  of  my  sundae 
and  moved  down  the  counter  next  to 
him.  He  looked  up  and  saw  me  and 
gave  me  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Mayor.    How  are  you?" 
"Why,    I'm   fine,    Bill,"    I   told   him. 
"How  are  you?" 
"Pretty  good,  I  guess.  Kind  of  tired." 
"Job  got  you  down?"  Bill  had  bought 
the  new  gas  station  in  town  and  from 
all    reports   he    was   doing   very   well 
with  it.  And  If  he  was  doing  well  with 
that  station,  it  meant  that  he  was  put- 
ting in  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  at  it. 

Bill  brightened  up  a  little.  "Oh,  the 
job's  fine.  Had  more  business  last 
month  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with, 
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mother.    She  was  too  unbearably  good! 


It  wasn't,  the  MAYOR  OF  THE  TOWN  decided,  that  Elsie  was  a  bad 


DID  YOU  ever  notice  how  almost 
every  good  instinct  in  the  world, 
if  handled  wrongly,  can  turn  into 
a  bad  one?  You've  seen  school  teachers 
who  wanted  so  much  to  cram  knowl- 
edge into  their  pupils'  heads  that  they 
turned  into  grim  tyrants  without  a 
spark  of  humanity  or  humor?  And 
stenographers  who  try  so  hard  to 
please  the  boss  that  they  end  up  being 
useless  timid  little  shadows?  And  poli- 
ticians who  try  to  do  what  everyone 
wants  them  to  do,  so  that  finally  they 
never  do  anything?  Call  it  over-zeal- 
ousness,  over-conscientiousness,  what- 
ever you  like,  but  when  people  get 
wrapped  up  in  any  one  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  it's  likely 
to  turn  out  unhappy.  No  matter  how 
good  it  was  to  start  with. 

I  got  to  thinking  about  mother  love 
the  other  day.  I  saw  Elsie  Phillips  on 
the  street  one  afternoon,  and  it  started 
me  off  on  that  line  of  thought.  She  was 
a  perfect  example  of  trying  to  do  some- 
thing good  so  hard  that  it  turned  bad. 
If  she  hadn't  had  a  smart  husband  who 
loved  her  so  much  he  was  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  making  her  hate  him, 
she  wouldn't  be  the  woman  she  is 
today.  And  all  because  she  was  trying 
too  hard  to  do  what  she  thought  was 
right. 

I've  known  Bill  and  Elsie  Phillips  all 
their  lives,  just  about.  I  can  remember 
Bill  when  he  was  a  tow-headed  bare- 
foot kid  with  a  fishing  pole  over  his 
shoulder,  trudging  down  the  pike  all 
by  himself,  on  the  way  to  the  Creek 
to  catch  a  couple  of  fish  for  supper. 
And  I  can  remember  Elsie — little  Elsie 
Brown  she  was  then — swinging  on  the 
Browns'  front  gate,  her  turned-up  nose 
sunburned  and  her  pig-tails  bouncing 
on  her  shoulders  as  she  watched  Bill 
going  down  the  pike.  They  pretended 
not  to  like  each  other  in  those  days. 
That  was  fitting  and  proper.  It  wasn't 
until  they  got  to  high  school  that  they 
could  come  right  out  and  prefer  each 
other  to  anybody  else  in  town. 

I  used  to  see  them  together  during 


their  high  school  days  and  it  always 
warmed  my  heart  to  watch  them.  Elsie 
so  dainty  and  vivacious  and  Bill  so 
sturdy  and  sort  of  extra  responsible  for 
his  age.  And  both  of  them  so  crazy 
about  each  other.  Everybody  in  town 
felt  a  little  bit  the  way  I  did  about 
them.  When  things  get  complicated 
and  the  going  gets  a  little  rough,  it's 
nice  to  be  able  to  think  about  one  thing 
that  seems  absolutely  perfect.  It  kind 
of  braces  up  your  backbone  and  makes 
you  think  it's  a  pretty  good  old  world 
after  all. 

So  when  Bill  and  Elsie  finally  got 
married  and  settled  down,  the  people 
in  our  town  went  around  for  a  few 
days  with  smug  looks  on  their  faces. 
It  was  almost  as  though  they'd  accom- 
plished something  good  and  satisfying 
themselves.  Bill  and  Elsie  were  a  sym- 
bol of  the  best  things  in  life,  and  it 
made  people  feel  better  just  to  think 
about  them. 

I  lost  track  of  Bill  and  Elsie  then,  for 
a  while — for  quite  a  while.  You  know 
how  it  is — you  get  wrapped  up  in  your 
own  everyday  affairs,  and  you  nod  to 
people  on  the  street  or  pass  the  time 
of  day  and  don't  think  anything  more 
about  them.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  one 
day  you  realize  that  you  really  haven't 
talked  to  folks  you've  known  well  all 
your  life  for  a  month  of  Sundays  or 
even  longer. 

That's  the  way  I  was  about  Bill  and 
Elsie.  They'd  been  married  about  five 
or  six  years,  I  guess,  and  I'd  known 
they  had  a  baby  and  had  even  chucked 
it  under  the  chin  a  couple  of  times 
when  Elsie  brought  it  downstreet  in 
the  carriage.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  Elsie  was  looking  a  little  peaked, 
but  it  didn't  make  much  impression 
on  me.  I  probably  figured  it  was  the 
heat  or  something.  It  wasn't  until  the 
day  I  saw  Bill  in  the  drugstore  that  the 
whole  thing  came  out. 

I  was  sitting  there  at  the  counter, 
having  my  favorite  double-scoop  choc- 
olate and  vanilla  walnut  sundae  with 
chocolate  shots  and  whipped  cream  on 


top,  when  Bill  came  in,  sort  of  slow 
and  quiet  like.  He  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  counter  and  sat  down,  not 
seeing  anybody,  and  ordered  a  cup  of 
black  coffee.  While  Harry  was  fixing 
it  for  him,  he  just  sat  there  with  his 
head  propped  up  in  his  two  fists,  star- 
ing into  space.  He  looked  downright 
whipped. 

Like  I  was  saying  a  minute  ago,  it 
struck  me  all  of  a  sudden  that  I  hadn't 
really  talked  to  Bill  for  years.  So  I 
picked  up  what  was  left  of  my  sundae 
and  moved  down  the  counter  next  to 
him.  He  looked  up  and  saw  me  and 
gave  me  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Mayor.    How  are  you?" 
"Why,   I'm   fine,   Bill,"   I   told  him. 
"How  are  you?" 
"Pretty  good,  I  guess.  Kind  of  tired." 
"Job  got  you  down?"  Bill  had  bought 
the  new  gas  station  in  town  and  from 
all   reports   he    was   doing   very  well 
with  it.  And  If  he  was  doing  well  with 
that  station,  it  meant  that  he  was  put- 
ting in  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  at  it. 

Bill  brightened  up  a  little.  "Oh,  the 
job's  fine.  Had  more  business  last 
month  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with, 
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mother.    She  was  too  unbearably  good 


almost.  Have  to  put  on  another  man 
if  this  keeps  up." 

"That's  great,"  I  said.  "How's  Elsie?" 

The  brightness  went  out  of  his  face. 
"Oh,  she's  getting  along  fine.  Pretty 
busy  these  days.  Jackie  takes  up  a  lot 
of  her  time." 

"Jackie  must  be  getting  to  be  quite 
a  boy  by  now." 

"Yeah."  He  sipped  at  his  coffee  and 
stared  off  into  space  again.  I  didn't 
say  anything.  Then  he  turned  to  me 
and  asked,  almost  as  though  he  were 
talking  to  himself,  "Mr.  Mayor,  do  you 
think  it's  natural  for  a  woman  to  get 
so  wrapped  up  in  a  child  that  she 
doesn't  know  what  else  is  going  on 
around  her?" 

"TJMMM,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "so 
that's  what's  bothering  him."  I 
pushed  my  empty  sundae  dish  to  one 
side  and  leaned  against  the  counter, 
facing  Bill.  "Maybe  you  better  tell  me 
more  about  it,"  I  suggested. 

He  hesitated  for  a  second  and  then 
plunged  in.  "Well,  I  suppose  I  oughtn't 
to  talk  about  it — it's  my  own  problem, 
but,  gosh,  it's  gotten  to  the  point  now 
where  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to 
do.  You  see,  Mr.  Mayor,  Elsie's  become 
almost  a  different  person  from  what 
she  was  when  we  were  first  married. 
Ever  since  Jackie  was  born  she  hasn't 
been  able  to  think  about  another 
thing." 

He  stopped  for  a  minute,  as  he 
thought  about  it.  "That's  not  so  un- 
usual," I  commented,  "most  young 
mothers  get  wrapped  up  in  their  first 
young  ones.  Wait'll  she's  had  a  couple 
more." 

"She  says  she  won't  have  any  more," 
Bill  stated  flatly.  "She  thinks  it  would 
be  unfair  to  Jackie — it  would  divide 
her  attention.  She  says  it  takes  so 
much  time  to  bring  him  up  properly 
that  she  couldn't  possibly  have  any 
more  children.  I  thought  it  was  some- 
thing she'd  get  over  after  a  while,  too, 
but  it  keeps  getting  worse.  And  Jackie's 
almost  five  years  old  now.  She  treats 
him  as  though  he  were  still  about  two. 
And  me!  I  don't  think  she  knows  who 
I  am  half  the  time."  He  laughed  and 
there  was  bitterness  in  his  tone.  "I've 
worked  pretty  hard  to  take  care  of  the 
two  of  them,  and  I  think  I've  done 
fairly  well.  But  it's  not  much  fun  to 
be  the  Great  Big  Provider  when  the 
people  you're  providing  for  look  at  you 
as  though  you  were  some  kind  of  an 
undesirable  bump  on  a  log, — if  they 
even  bother  to  look  at  you  at  all!" 

I  snorted  a  little  at  that.  "Oh,  it  can't 
be  that  bad,  Bill." 

"Oh  yes,  it  is,"  he  said  quickly. 
"Elsie  doesn't  even  care  how  she  looks 
any  more.  She  hasn't  used  her  lipstick 
for  the  last  three  months,  and  I  think 
it's  been  over  a  year  since  she  bought 
a  new  dress.  She  doesn't  give  a  hoot 
about  anything  but  that  baby,  I  tell 
you!  I  bet  she  wouldn't  even  cook  a 
meal,  if  Jackie  didn't  have  to  eat. 
Honest,  Mr.  Mayor,  it's  getting  so  I 
almost  don't  like  my  own  son  any  more. 
Not  that  I  get  much  chance  to  see  him 
— Elsie  thinks  he  might  catch  germs  or 
something  from  me." 

It    sounded    bad,    all    right.     "Look, 


Bill,"  I  asked  him,  "have  you  talked  to 
Elsie  about  this?  Have  you  tried  to 
straighten  it  out  between  you?  Some- 
times if  two  people  can  bring  the  things 
that  upset  them  right  out  into  the  open 
and  discuss  them,  they  don't  seem  half 
so  bad,  and  are  easier  to  handle." 

Bill  shook  his  head.  "I've  tried.  I've 
tried  dozens  of  times.  She  either  cries 
or  says  I  don't  understand  or  just  plain 
doesn't  listen.  You'd  think  she  was  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  who  ever 
had  a  baby." 

"I'm  right  sorry  to  hear  about  this, 
Bill,"  I  told  him  as  I  reached  for  the 
check  for  my  sundae,  "and  I  don't  know 
what  to  tell  you.  But  I'll  start  think- 
ing about  it,  and  if  I  get  any  bright 
ideas  I'll  let  you  know." 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Mayor.  I'd  sure  ap- 
preciate any  kind  of  ideas.  I'm  licked  so 
far  as  my  own  are  concerned  right  now." 

I  thought  about  Bill  and  Elsie  for  a 
couple  of  days  without  coming  to  much 
of  a  conclusion  and  then  one  afternoon 
I  wandered  over  to  Elm  Street  where 
they  lived.  Might  pay  to  hear  Elsie's 
side  of  it,  I  thought.  They  had  a  pretty 
little  white  stone  house  on  the  corner. 
Bill  kept  the  lawn  and  the  hedges  in 
tiptop  shape,  and  the  house  had  a  warm 
comfortable  look.  I  walked  up  the  slate 
flagstone  path  and  knocked  on  the  door. 

When  Elsie  came  out,  I  almost 
wouldn't  have  known  her.  Her  hair, 
that  used  to  frame  her  face  in  glossy 
little  curls,  was  pulled  straight  back. 
Her  nose  was  shiny  and  she  didn't  have 
a  speck  of  make-up  on.  Not  that  I  hold 
with  make-up,  particularly,  but  when 
a  young  woman  who's  used  to  a  little 
lipstick  and  powder  stops  using  it  all 
of  a  sudden,  there's  apt  to  be  something 
wrong.  She'd  gotten  thin,  too,  and  her 
face  had  worried  little  lines  in  it  that 


THE  MAYOR  OF  THE  TOWN 
that  kindly  man  who  is  the  friend 
and  helper  and  advisor  of  the 
Town's  entire  population,  has  been 
played  by  Lionel  Barrymorc  since 
the  program's  inception.  His  lov- 
ahle  housekeeper,  Marilly,  is  played 
hy  Agnes  Moorhead.  The  program  is 
heard  Saturdays  on  CBS,  9:30  EST. 


never  used  to  be  there.  And  instead  of 
one  of  those  bright  looking  house- 
dresses  that  most  of  the  young  wives 
wear  around  the  house,  she  was  all 
dressed  up  in  a  white  nurse's  costume. 
Spotless,  it  was,  and  starched  to  a  crisp. 

"My  goodness,  Elsie,"  I  burst  .out,  al- 
most before  I'd  said  hello  to  her.  "You 
taking  up  nursing  or  something?" 

"Oh,  hello,  Mr.  Mayor.  Won't  you 
come  in?  I  haven't  got  but  a  minute — 
it's  almost  time  for  Jackie  to  wake  up, 
but  come  in  for  a  little  while.  How's 
Aunt  Polly?" 

"She's  fine,  Elsie.  But  what's  the 
idea  of  that  nurse's  outfit?" 

"Oh,  this.  Well,  it's  more  sanitary 
for  looking  after  the  baby.  I  wear 
them  all  the  time." 

"The  baby?  Oh,  you  mean  Jackie. 
But  he  must  be  getting  to  be  a  big 
boy  now,  isn't  he?" 

"Oh,  no.  Jackie's  still  a  very  small 
child — he  isn't  much  over  four  years 
old,  you  know.  Takes  all  my  time  to 
look   after  him." 

The  back  doorbell  rang  just  then. 
"Oh,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Mayor,"  she  said. 
"That  must  be  the  laundry  with 
Jackie's  clothes.  I  have  them  launder 
his  things  separately.  Just  a  minute, 
I'll  go  see." 

She  ran  out  to  the  kitchen  and  I 
took  a  good  look  around  the  living- 
room.  It  certainly  didn't  look  very 
lived-in.  All  the  chairs  were  covered 
with  those  dust-cover  things  that  they 
use  when  they  close  up  houses  for  a 
long  time.  More  sanitary,  I  supposed. 
There  wasn't  a  speck  of  dirt  anywhere, 
and  the  whole  room  had  a  kind  of 
hospital  air.  Clean  but  not  very  home- 
like. 

What  a  place  to  spend  an  evening, 
I  thought,  and  sighed  with  sympathy 
for  Bill.  Not  an  ashtray  in  the  room. 
I  knew  Bill  smoked,  and  wondered  if 
he  weren't  allowed  to  smoke  in  that 
room  or  if  he  did,  whether  he  had  to 
bring  an  ashtray  from  another  room 
and  hold  it  on  his  knee  until  he'd  fin- 
ished his  cigarette.  No  books.  Dust- 
catchers,  no  doubt.  And  no  magazines 
or  newspapers  lying  around.  Nor  old 
pipes.  Nor  kid's  toys.  Nor  women's 
knitting  or  embroidery.  Not  a  living- 
room  at  all — more  like  a  lobby  in  an 
old-fashioned  hotel  up  in  Boston  or 
some  place. 

Elsie  came  back  pretty  soon  and  we 
chatted  for  a  while.  But  everything 
she  said  had  some  connection  with 
Jackie.  She  couldn't  seem  to  get  away 
from  him  even  in  her  conversation.  I 
gathered  that  he'd  been  kind  of  sickly 
lately — she'd  been  taking  him  to  the 
doctor  every  afternoon,  and  had  to  get 
up  to  look  after  him  three  or  four 
times  every  night.  I  asked  her  if  she'd 
seen  any  of  the  basketball  games  down 
at  the  high  school  gym  last  winter,  but 
ghe  said  no,  she  hadn't  been  able  to 
leave  Jackie.  She  hadn't  even  been  to 
a  movie  for  months,  she  said.  She  just 
couldn't  trust  Jackie  to  any  of  the 
young  girls  who  earn  a  little  extra 
money  by  sitting  up  with  folks'  chil- 
dren of  an  evening. 

While     she     was    saying     all     these 
things,  I  somehow  got  the  idea  that  she   ! 
felt    every-    (Continued    on   page    81)   j 
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HELEN  TRENT 
is  chief  gown  de- 
signer of  Para- 
film  Studios  of 
Hollywood.  In 
her  thirties,  charm- 
ing and  talented, 
her  friends  include 
many  motion-pic- 
ture stars,  and 
other  prominent, 
interesting  people. 
(Played  by  Julie 
Stevens. ) 


SYLVIA  HALL  is  an  attractive  but 
unscrupulous  young  woman  of  about 
twenty-four,  whom  Jeff  Brady  recently 
appointed  as  Helen's  assistant  in  the 
gown  designing  department  at  Para- 
film  Studios.  Sylvia  is  utterly  selfish 
and  schemes  constantly  for  her  own 
advancement  at  the  expense  of  others. 
She  has  Jeff  Brady  pretty  much  under 
her  thumb  and  is  secretly  conniving 
to  have  Helen  discharged  as  head  de- 
signer, so  that  she,  Sylvia,  can  fall 
heir  to  the  much-coveted  position. 
(Played  by  Alice  Goodkin.) 


AGATHA  ANTHONY  is  a  kindly, 
elderly,  understanding  woman  who 
shares  Helen  Trent's  Hollywood  apart- 
ment, as  her  good  friend  and  con- 
fidante. Agatha  has  no  income,  and 
her  only  living  relative  is  a  second  or 
third  cousin  in  Chicago  whom  she 
rarely  sees  or  hears  from,  so  she  con- 
siders Helen  to  be  her  "family".  Helen, 
of  course,  supports  Agatha,  but  is  very 
happy  to  do  so,  because  of  her  great 
fondness  for  her,  and  because  Agatha's 
friendship  is  very  important  to  her. 
(Played  by  Bess  McCammon.) 


GIL  WHITNEY,  handsome  attorney, 
is  well  known  in  the  legal  profession 
on  the  West  Coast.  For  a  great  many 
years  he  has  been  in  love  with  Helen 
Trent,  but  unexpected  circumstances 
have  always  intervened  in  time  to  pre- 
vent their  marriage.  It  was  only  very 
recently  that  Gil  was  able  to  come 
back  to  Hollywood  and  his  law  prac- 
tice^— and  Helen — after  a  long  absence 
in  the  East.  There  he  underwent  a 
series  of  treatments  for  a  partial  paral- 
ysis which  followed  his  injury  in  a 
train  wreck  some  time  ago.  Gil  owns 
a  comfortable,  attractive  white  house 
in  the  valley  outside  Hollywood,  and 
he  hopes,  now  that  he  is  able  to  be 
back  at  work  again,  that  this  house 
will  some  day  be  the  home  to  which 
he  brings  Helen  as  his  bride. 
(Played  by  David  Gothard.) 
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BUGGSY  O'TOOLE  is  Gil's  general  handyman.  It  was 
during  the  war,  in  the  course  of  Gil's  confidential  gov- 
ernment work, '  that  the  two  became  friendly.  Buggsy 
is  a  rough  but  likeable  person,  and  is  very  devoted  to  Gil. 
(Played  by  Ed  Latimer.) 


CYNTHIA  CARTER,  in  the  short  time 
that  Helen  has  known  her,  has  changed 
from  a  sensitive,  attractive,  considerate 
person  to  one  who  lives  only  for  herself. 
This  change  began  to  appear  in  Cyn- 
thia's character  when  she  fell  in  love 
with  Gil,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
take  him  away  from  Helen.  When  Gil 
became  cool  toward  her,  Cynthia,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  married  the  multi- 
millionaire, Dwight  Swanson,  Helen's 
ex-fiance.  But  Dwight  died  two  days 
later,  and  now  Cynthia  is  one  of  the 
richest  women  in  California.  And,  what 
is  more  important  to  Helen,  Cynthia  is 
half-owner  of  Parafilm  Studios.  Thus, 
it  is  within  Cynthia  Carter's  power  to 
discharge  Helen,  should  she  wish  to— 
and  who  can  tell?  She  may  very  well 
wish  to  one  day,  for  she  and  Helen 
are  definitely  no  longer  good  friends. 
(Played  by  Mary  Jane  Higby.) 


JEFF  BRADY  (above,  with  Helen)  is 
one  of  the  top  producers  at  Parafilm 
Studios,  and  is  Helen's  immediate  boss. 
Jeff  has  a  great  admiration  for  Helen, 
and  very  frequently  seeks  her  advice, 
not  only  on  studio  matters,  but  con- 
cerning his  wife,  with  whom  he  doesn't 
get  along  too  well.  Jeff  Brady  is  much 
too  easily  influenced  by  other  people. 
(Played  by  Ken  Daigneau.) 

HARRIET  EAGLE  is  a  girl  of  nineteen 
whom  Helen  some  time  ago  befriended. 
She  has  a  cruel  father,  and  ran  away 
from  home  to  come  to  Hollywood,  be- 
cause she  is  interested  in  a  career  in 
the  movies.  Harriet  has  very  little 
money,  and  is  living  with  Helen,  who  is 
doing  everything  she  can  to  help  the 
girl  get  started  on  her  picture  career. 
(Played  by  Amzie  Strickland.) 


BUGGSY  O'TOOLE  is  Gil's  general  handyman.  It  was 
during  the  war,  in  the  course  of  Gil's  confidential  gov- 
ernment work, '  that  the  two  became  friendly.  Buggsy 
is  a  rough  but  likeable  person,  and  is  very  devoted  to  Gil. 
(Played  by  Ed  Latimer.) 


CYNTHIA  CARTER,  in  the  short  time 
that  Helen  has  known  her,  has  changed 
from  a  sensitive,  attractive,  considerate 
person  to  one  who  lives  only  for  herselt. 
This  change  began  to  appear  in  Cyn- 
thia's character  when  she  fell  in  love 
with  Gil,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
take  him  away  from  Helen.  When  Oil 
became  cool  toward  her,  Cynthia,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  married  the  multi- 
millionaire, Dwight  Swanson,  Helens 
ex-fiance.  But  Dwight  died  two  days 
later,  and  now  Cynthia  is  one  of  tne 
richest  women  in  California.  And,  wnat 
is  more  important  to  Helen,  Cynihra  is 
half-owner  of  Parafilm  Studios.  U"»- 
it  is  within  Cynthia  Carter's  power 
discharge  Helen,  should  she  wish  to-- 
and  who  can  tell?  She  may  very '  wen 
wish  to  one  day,  for  she  and  Heiei 
are  definitely  no  longer  good  frien  - 
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JEFF  BRADY  (above,  with  Helen)  is 
one  of  the  top  producers  at  Parafilm 
Studios,  and  is  Helen's  immediate  boss. 
Jeff  has  a  great  admiration  for  Helen, 
and  very  frequently  seeks  her  advice, 
not  only  on  studio  matters,  but  con- 
cerning his  wife,  with  whom  he  doesn't 
get  along  too  well.  Jeff  Brady  is  much 
too  easily  influenced  by  other  people. 
(Played  by  Ken  Daigneau.) 

HARRIET  EAGLE  is  a  girl  of  nineteen 
whom  Helen  some  time  ago  befriended. 
She  has  a  cruel  father,  and  ran  away 
from  home  to  come  to  Hollywood,  be- 
cause she  is  interested  in  a  career  in 
the  movies.  Harriet  has  very  little 
money,  and  is  living  with  Helen,  who  is 
doing  everything  she  can  to  help  the 
Birl  get  started  on  her  picture  career. 
(Played  by  Amzie  Strickland.) 


'Listen,    Terry,"    I    began,    sitting    down.    "For    your 
own   good,    I'm    going   to   have   a   little   talk   with    von. 
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TERRY  BROWN  is  an  engineer  down 
at  the  Power  and  Light  Company 
and  I  can  always  be  thankful  to 
him  for  teaching  me  that  logarithms 
have  nothing  to  do  with  boogie  woogie. 
Terry  is  intelligent  and  maybe  some 
day  he'll  grow  up  to  be  intellectual. 
That's  what  happens  unless  a  fellow 
makes  so  much  money  he  forgets  what 
he  started  out  to  do. 

And  Connie  Miller,  his  girl,  looks 
more  like  a  movie  starlet  than  most 
starlets  do.  Honest,  she's  a  darling. 
Connie,  as  well  as  being  completely  in 
love  with  Terry,  is  in  love  with  life. 
She  is  the  happiest  little  lark  ever  to 
sing  everything's  going  to  be  all  right. 
Connie  is  the  kind  of  girl  who  was  born 
with   good   looks   and   who  makes  the 


most  of  them.  But  above  all,  Connie 
loves  the  people  in  this  world,  generally 
speaking,  as  though  they  belonged  to 
her.  I  mentioned  these  traits  of  Terry 
and  Connie  just  to  explain  how  differ- 
ent they  are — especially  from  each 
other. 

It  all  began  one  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  streets  were  drenched  with 
sunshine,  one  of  those  early  autumn 
days  when  it  seems  as  though  the  sum- 
mer can't  quite  make  up  its  mind  to 
leave  us  and,  like  the  man  who  came 
to  dinner,  decides  to  hang  around  for  a 
little  longer  in  the  hopes  that  your  hos- 
pitality can  stand  his  presence.  I  didn't 
mind  a  bit;  I  felt  wonderful  and  if  the 
tea  room  was  crowded  with  folks  who 
stopped  in  for  a  snack  after  shopping, 


well,  that  was  certainly  fine  with  me. 

I  remember  it  well  because  that  was 
the  day  I  sent  Serenus  out  to  sweep 
the  sidewalk,  and  he  disappeared. 
Serenus  has  a  habit  of  disappearing 
whenever  there  is  work  to  be  done 
so  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  him  to  be 
gone  for  an  hour  or  two.  Andy  Russell 
offered  to  do  the  sweeping,  but  I  needed 
Andy  in  the  kitchen. 

"Gee!  What  a  crowd  in  the  tea  room 
today,  Miss  Davis,"  Andy  said.  "I 
guess  everybody  was  down  to  the  sta- 
dium to  watch  the  first  game  of  the 
season.  Maybe  that's  where  Serenus 
went  to." 

Just  like  that  genius-in-reverse,  I 
thought.  Serenus  probably  heard  the 
crowd    talking    ab6ut    the    game    and 


Radio's   favorite   comedienne,   Joan  Davis,   gets   her 


hands— and  both  feet — into  a  serious  problem   of  love 


By  JOAN  DAVIS 


The  Joan  Davis  show,  with  Andy 

Russell  and  Harry  Von  Zell,  is  heard 

Mondays  at  8:30  P.M.,  EST,  on  CBS. 


didn't  bother  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
over  or  not.  He  was  probably  sitting 
down  at  the  empty  stadium.  The  idea 
of  sitting  down  would  always  appeal  to 
him  anyway. 

"I'm  glad  you're  here,  Andy,"  I  said 
and  he  nodded.  I'm  sure  he  meant  he 
was  glad  to  be  working  so  he  could 
earn  more  money  for  his  college 
courses. 

I  went  out  front  again  to  see  how 
the  service  was.  A  new  waitress  was 
having  trouble  taking  all  the  orders  so 
I  helped  her  out.  The  first  table  I  came 
to  had  Terry  Brown  and  Connie  Miller 
seated  at  it. 

"Hello,  Joan,"  Connie  said,  her  eyes 
jas  bright  as  anything.  "You  know 
!  Terry  Brown.     You  should  have  been 


down  to  the  stadium,  Joan.  The  team 
was  super  today.  Gosh,  I  hope  they 
win  all  their  games.  .  Terry  had  to 
work — at  least  he  said  he  did — and  he 
met  me  after  the  game  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  really  have  to  work,"  Terry 
chimed  in,  his  voice  serious  and  sub- 
dued. Terry  was  so  conscientious  it 
seemed  as  though  he  always  wanted  the 
record  kept  straight,  even  in  ordinary 
conversation.  "I  just  thought  I'd  help 
out  on  the  new  conduit  blueprints,"  he 
explained.  "That  big  viaduct  job  re- 
quires more  concentration  than  other 
work.  Mr.  Smith  said  I  didn't  have  to 
come  in  to  the  powerhouse  today  but 
I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  be  there 
in  case  I  was  needed." 

"What  will  you  folks  have?"  I  asked, 


changing  the  subject  rapidly.  "Tea  and 
crumpets?  Mrs.  Hipperton  gave  us  a 
real  old  English  recipe  for  crumpets.  I 
think  you'll  like  them." 

Connie  said  that  would  be  fine  for  her 
but  Terry  seemed  lost  in  heavier  think- 
ing. 

"I  believe  I'll  have  a  roast  beef  sand- 
wich on  whole  wheat  bread,"  he  finally 
decided.  "I  didn't  have  quite  enough 
calories  in  my  luncheon  for  a  proper 
diet.  A  fellow  has  to  watch  his  health, 
you  know." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  kitchen  I 
wondered  why  it  was  that  two  people 
who  were  so  basically  different  could 
be  attracted  to  each  other.  There  was 
vivacious  Connie,  all  eyes  for  the  peo- 
ple around  her.  {Continued  on  page  75) 
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"Listen,    Terry,"    I    began,    silting    down.    "For    your 
own  good,  I'm  going  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you." 
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TERRY  BROWN  is  an  engineer  down 
at  the  Power  and  Light  Company 
and  I  can  always  be  thankful  to 
him  for  teaching  me  that  logarithms 
have  nothing  to  do  with  boogie  woogie. 
Terry  is  intelligent  and  maybe  some 
day  he'll  grow  up  to  be  intellectual. 
That's  what  happens  unless  a  fellow 
makes  so  much  money  he  forgets  what 
he  started  out  to  do. 

And  Connie  Miller,  his  girl,  looks 
more  like  a  movie  starlet  than  most 
starlets  do.  Honest,  she's  a  darling. 
Connie,  as  well  as  being  completely  in 
love  with  Terry,  is  in  love  with  life. 
She  is  the  happiest  little  lark  ever  to 
sing  everything's  going  to  be  all  right. 
Connie  is  the  kind  of  girl  who  was  born 
with  good   looks  and  who  makes  the 


most  of  them.  But  above  all,  Connie 
loves  the  people  in  this  world,  generally 
speaking,  as  though  they  belonged  to 
her.  I  mentioned  these  traits  of  Terry 
and  Connie  just  to  explain  how  differ- 
ent they  are— especially  from  each 
other. 

It  all  began  one  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  streets  were  drenched  with 
sunshine,  one  of  those  early  autumn 
days  when  it  seems  as  though  the  sum- 
mer can't  quite  make  up  its  mind  to 
leave  us  and,  like  the  man  who  came 
to  dinner,  decides  to  hang  around  for  a 
little  longer  in  the  hopes  that  your  hos- 
pitality can  stand  his  presence.  I  didn't 
mind  a  bit;  I  felt  wonderful  and  if  the 
tea  room  was  crowded  with  folks  who 
stopped  in  for  a  snack  after  shopping 


well,  that  was  certainly  fine  with  me. 

I  remember  it  well  because  that  was 
the  day  I  sent  Seremis  out  to  sweep 
the  sidewalk,  arid  he  disappeared. 
Serenus  has  a  habit  of  disappearing 
whenever  there  is  work  to  be  done 
so  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  him  to  w 
gone  for  an  hour  or  two.  Andy  Russeu 
offered  to  do  the  sweeping,  but  I  neeaeu 
Andy  in  the  kitchen. 

"Gee!    What  a  crowd  in  the  tea  room 
today,    Miss    Davis,"    Andy    said- 
guess  everybody  was  down  to  tne  s 
dium  to  watch  the  first  game  °' '  s 
season.     Maybe  that's  where  b«ei 
went  to."  .,„   I 

Just  like  that  genius-in-reven  ^ 
thought.  Serenus  probably  near  ^ 
crowd    talking    about    the    game 
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didn't  bother  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
over  or  not.  He  was  probably  sitting 
down  at  the  empty  stadium.  The  idea 
of  sitting  down  would  always  appeal  to 
him  anyway. 

"I'm  glad  you're  here,  Andy,"  I  said 
and  he  nodded.  I'm  sure  he  meant  he 
was  glad  to  be  working  so  he  could 
earn  more  money  for  his  college 
courses. 

I  went  out  front  again  to  see  how 
the  service  was.  A  new  waitress  was 
having  trouble  taking  all  the  orders  so 
I  helped  her  out.  The  first  table  I  came 
to  had  Terry  Brown  and  Connie  Miller 
seated  at  it. 

"Hello,  Joan,"  Connie  said,  her  eyes 
as  bright  as  anything.  "You  know 
Terry  Brown.     You  should  have  been 


down  to  the  stadium,  Joan.  The  team 
was  super  today.  Gosh,  I  hope  they 
win  all  their  games.  Terry  had  to 
work — at  least  he  said  he  did — and  he 
met  me  after  the  game  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  really  have  to  work,"  Terry 
chimed  in,  his  voice  serious  and  sub- 
dued. Terry  was  so  conscientious  it 
seemed  as  though  he  always  wanted  the 
record  kept  straight,  even  in  ordinary 
conversation.  "I  just  thought  I'd  help 
out  on  the  new  conduit  blueprints',"  he 
explained.  "That  big  viaduct  job  re- 
quires more  concentration  than  other 
work.  Mr.  Smith  said  f  didn't  have  to 
come  in  to  the  powerhouse  today  but 
I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  be  there 
in  case  I  was  needed." 

"What  will  you  folks  have?"  I  asked, 


changing  the  subject  rapidly.  "Tea  and 
crumpets?  Mrs.  Hipperton  gave  us  a 
real  old  English  recipe  for  crumpets.  I 
think  you'll  like  them." 

Connie  said  that  would  be  fine  for  her 
but  Terry  seemed  lost  in  heavier  think- 
ing. 

"I  believe  I'll  have  a  roast  beef  sand- 
wich on  whole  wheat  bread,"  he  finally 
decided.  "I  didn't  have  quite  enough 
calories  in  my  luncheon  for  a  proper 
diet.  A  fellow  has  to  watch  his  health, 
you  know." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  kitchen  I 
wondered  why  it  was  that  two  people 
who  were  so  basically  different  could 
be  attracted  to  each  other.  There  was 
vivacious  Connie,  all  eyes  for  the  peo- 
ple around  her.  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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IT  MUST  have  been  soon  after  Christmas  that  I 
noticed  how  often  Phil  Ruskin  was  coming  to 
visit  me.  It  hadn't  occurred  to  me  sooner,  because 
the  young  folks  of  Littleton  are  always  dropping  into 
their  Aunt  Jenny's  house,  to  help  themselves  to 
doughnuts  from  the  stoneware  jar  in  the  kitchen  and 
sit  and  talk  for  awhile.  They  know  I  like  them,  every 
blessed  one  of  them,  and  I'm  proud  to  say  they  like 
me. 

But  this  particular  evening  I  hadn't  been  at  home. 
Old  Mrs.  Henderson  had  fallen  and  broken  her  leg, 
and  I  had  taken  her  a  jar  of  my  grape  marmalade. 
I  got  back  about  eight  o'clock,  and  walked  into  my 
sitting  room  to  find  Phil  and  Sally  Burnett  there. 
Sally  was  in  the  corner  of  the  Chesterfield  couch,  and 
Phil  was  in  a  chair  drawn  up  close,  and  their  heads 
were  nearly  touching  while  Sally  read  Phil's  palm. 
They  both  jumped  when  they  saw  me,  and  Phil 
snatched  his  hand  away.  That  was  when  it  came  to 
me  how  much  of  Phil  I'd  been  seeing  for  the  last 
couple  of  weeks — and  always  on  the  nights  Sally 
happened  to  drop  in  too. 

"Oh,  hello,  Aunt  Jenny,"  Sally  said.  "We — we 
wondered  where  you  were." 

"Did  you  now?"  I  took  off  my  hat  and  coat,  and 
stowed  them  in  the  closet.  "Well,  before  curiosity 
burns  you  up,  I'll  tell  you  I've  been  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Henderson,  and  she's  getting  along  fine." 

Phil  was  standing  up,  looking  as  if  he  didn't  quite 
know  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  now  that  Sally  was 
no  longer  holding  one  of  them.  He  was  a  handsome 
boy,  just  about  the  best  looking  one  in  town,  I  guess 
— almost  too  handsome  for  his  own  good.  I  don't 
mean  that  he  was  conceited  about  his  looks,  because 
he  wasn't;  but  maybe  they'd  always  made  things  a 
mite  too  easy  for  him — them  and  the  fact  that  he  was 


Phil  and  Sally  were  worlds  apart.    That's  what  everyone  in  Littleton  said 

— except  Aunt  Jenny.   Even  Phil  realized  Sally  came  from  "the 

other  side  of  town9'  and  what  that  could  mean  in  heartbreak  for  them  both 


the  only  son  of  Berg  Ruskin,  who  owns  the  Littleton  Bank.  He  had  darkish  hair 
growing  down  into  a  peak  on  his  forehead,  and  a  shy,  wide  grin  that  could  melt 
your  heart  even  when  you  were  my  age,  and  big  dark -blue  eyes.  And  even  after 
two  years  of  fighting  in  the  Pacific,  he  still  had  an  air  of  being  very  young  and 
very  innocent. 

"Mother  wanted  me  to  ask  you,  Aunt  Jenny,"  he  said,  "if  you'd  bake  a  cake 
for  the  church  tea  next  week.  One  of  the  maple  cakes,  she  said." 

He  hadn't  come  around  just  to  ask  me  that,  because  Helen  Ruskin  could  have 
called  me  on  the  phone  as  easy  as  notlJ  Besides,  I'd  already  promised  to  bake  the 
cake  at  the  last  Guild  meeting.  Still,  I  didn't  say  anything.  If  Helen  had  given 
him  that  message,  it  meant  she  knew  he  was  coming  to  my  place.  It  may  seem 
funny  that  I  should  make  a  point  of  that.  Phil  was  twenty-two,  and  a  veteran, 
and  might  have  been  considered  capable  of  deciding  where  he'd  spend  his  time 
without  consulting  his  mother.  But  his  mother  happened  to  be  Helen  Ruskin, 
who  somehow  or  other  had  got  herself  into  the  notion  that  Phil  hadn't  ever  gone 
past  the  age  of  twelve.  A  fine,  good  woman,  Helen  is,  but  it  sometimes  seemed 
to  me  that  where  Phil  was  concerned  she  was  never  able  to  see  farther  than  the 
end  of  her  nose. 


Their  heads  nearly  touched 
as  Sally  read  Phil's  fortune. 
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Phil  was  standing  up,  looking  as  if  he  didn't  quite 
know  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  now  that  Sally  was 
no  longer  holding  one  of  them.  He  was  a  handsome 
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Sally  jumped  up.  "Come  on,  Aunt  Jenny,"  she  said.  "I 
brought  in  some  of  that  sandwich  spread  you  like.  Let's 
have  a  party." 

A  party.  Sally  didn't  need  sandwiches  for  a  party;  life 
itself  was  a  party  to  her.  Oh,  I  knew  it  was  easy  to  sniff  at 
people  like  Sally — it  was  easy  to  sniff  at  the  whole  Burnett 
family,  for  that  matter,  and  a  good  many  leading  Littleton 
citizens  did  just  that.  Just  the  same,  it  takes  all  kinds  to 
make  a  world,  and  there  was  nothing  really  bad  about 
Sally,  or  her  family  either.  Poor,  yes;  poor  as  so  many 
sparrows.  Jim  Burnett  never  earned  more  than  fifteen 
dollars  the  best  week  in  his  life,  and  the  chances  are  that 
Grace,  his  wife,  spent  most  -of  that  on  a  fancy  dress  for  one 
of  the  kids.  But  the  Burnetts  had  something  a  lot  of  fami- 
lies miss.  They  meant  something  to  each  other.  They 
didn't  interfere  in  each  other's  affairs,  but  somehow  they 
were  a  team.  And  they  knew  how  to  live — little  as  they 
had  to  live  with. 

GALLY  had  left  school  as  early  as  the  law  allowed,  and 
*~-*  gone  to  work  in  Simpson's  drug  store.  At  first  she  must 
have  tried  out  every  brand  and  color  of  lip  rouge  Cal  had 
in  stock,  and  spent  her  wages  on  the  flashiest  clothes  she 
could  find.  But  she  was  observant,  and  quick  to  learn,  and 
by  the  time  she  was  eighteen  she  was  making  the  best 
of  her  dark,  dramatic  beauty.  People  said  she  was  wild, 
which  meant  that  in  summer  you  could  find  her  dancing 
every  night  at  Cotter's  Pavilion,  and  in  winter  sometimes 
at  the  Log  Cabin  on  the  Metropole  road — and  having  a 
good  time  both  places.  It  meant  too,  I  guess,  that  she 
always  had  a  joke  on  her  full,  red  lips,  and  that  she  knew 
all  .the  latest  slang,  and  walked  with  her  head  up  and  her 
hair  swinging  loose  and  free  on  both  sides  of  her  oval  face, 
as  if  to  say  she  wasn't  ashamed  of  being  a  Burnett. 

I'd  known  her  and  Oliver,  her  twin  brother,  since  the 
days  when  they  came  asking  for  a  handful  of  the  cherries 
off  the  tree  in  my  backyard — their  brown  eyes  big  in  their 
grimy  little  faces,  their  little  six-year-old  bodies  as  active 
as  gnats — and  I  liked  them  both.  If  you  took  the  trouble 
to  treat  them  like  respectable  human  beings,  you  couldn't 
ask  for  nicer  youngsters.  I  remember  once,  Sally  caught 
three,  boys  from  down  the  street  trying  to  pick  those 
cherries.  She  sailed  in  and  chased  them  off  all  by  herself 
— and  got  a  bloody  nose  doing  it,  too. 

If  Phil  Ruskin  had  been  my  boy,  I  couldn't  have  wanted 
anything  better  for  him%than  friendship  with  Sally  Bur- 
nett. But  he  wasn't  mine,  and  once  I'd  seen  what  was 
happening  I  couldn't  help  worrying.  I  noticed,  that  eve- 
ning when  I  walked  in  and  found  them  together,  that 
Phil  left  about  five  minutes  before  Sally  did,  and  it  didn't 
take  much  imagination  to  picture  them  meeting  again 
outside. 

I  waited  a  week  or  so,  thinking  maybe  I'd  been  mistaken, 
but  on  the  evenings  Sally  came  to  see  me  it  always  turned 
out  that  Phil  showed  up  too.  There  wasn't  any  doubt 
about  it — no  doubt,  either,  that  his  eyes  were  constantly 
following  her  slim  figure  about  the  room,  or  that  when 
someone  turned  the  phonograph  on  it  was  Phil's  arms 
into  which  Sally  slipped  first.  So  when  Phil  happened  to 
come  one  night,  ahead  of  Sally,  I  made  up  mind  to  talk 
to  him. 

"Sit  down,  Phil,"  I  said  dryly.  "I  expect  Sally'll  be  in 
any  minute.   You  arranged  to  meet  her  here,  didn't  you?" 

He  blushed,  and  glanced  through  the  open  door  into  my 
kitchen,  where  two  or  three  other  youngsters  were  con- 
gregated. "Well — yes,  Aunt  Jenny,"  he  admitted.  "We 
did,  in  a  way." 

"More  than  a  couple  of  Littleton  romances  started  in  this 
house,"  I  said,  "and  I'm  proud  to  say  they've  all  turned 
out  mighty  well.  So  I  can't  object  on  that  score.  But  I'm 
wondering  what  your  mother  and  dad  think  of  you  seeing 
so  much  of  Sally  Burnett." 

He  glanced  down  at  the  floor.  "They — they  don't  'know," 
he  said.  I  didn't  say  anything  to  that — what  could  I  have 
said  except,  "I'm  not  surprised"? — and  after  a  couple  of 


In  front  of  his  father's  bank  Phil 
stopped  and  drew  her  into  the  door- 
way. "I've  got  to  talk  to  you,  Sally!" 


seconds  Phil  burst  out  irritably.  "They  seem  to<  think — 
especially  Mother — that  I'm  not  smart  enough  to  decide 
anything  for  myself.  It's  'Do  this,  son — do  that,'  from 
morning  to  night.  Oh,  they  mean  well,  but  they  just  don't 
understand.  Good  Lord,  I  was  a  sergeant  when  we  in- 
vaded Okinawa!  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  about  things 
that  meant  the  difference  between  living  and  dying — and 
now  I  can't  even  pick  out  a  suit  of  clothes  for  myself. 
Mother  went  along  when  I  bought  this  one!" 

"It's  a  very  nice  suit,"  I  said.  "But  I  don't  see  what  it 
has  to  do  with  Sally." 

"Oh,  yes  you  do,"  Phil  said  gloomily.  "If  they'd  give 
me  credit  for  being  grown  up  now,  I  wouldn't  have  to 
pretend  I'm  going  to  see  you  when  I  want  to  meet  Sally — 
I  don't  mean  that  I  don't  want  to  see  you,  Aunt  Jenny, 
but—" 

"That's  all  right,  Phil."  I  patted  his  hand.  "My  feelings 
are  hard  to  hurt.  But  speaking  of  being  grown  up,  don't 
you  think  the  best  way  to  prove  that  you  are,  is  to  tell 
your  folks  about  Sally — maybe  take  her  to  visit  them?" 

He  gave  me  a  stricken  look.  "Mother'd  have  hysterics," 
he  said. 

"'T'HEY'RE  not  fatal.    Anyhow,  you're  going  to  have  to 

•*■  tell  them  someday— that  is,  if  Sally  means  anything  to 
you.  And  I  gather  she  does." 

He  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  he'd  taken,  lean- 
ing forward,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  When  he  an- 
swered, he  was  talking  to  the  floor.  "You  gather — just 
about  right,"  he  said. 

"Then — "  But  I  had  to  stop,  because  Sally  came  in  from 
outside,  came  in  with  snow  powdering  her  coat,  and  her 
eyes    shining    softly.     "Hello, 
Phil,"  she  said,  and  I  might  as 
well  not  have  been  there  at 
all. 

Watching  them  together, 
that  night,  I  thought  again 
about  the  town's  favorite  ad- 
jective for  Sally— "wild."  It 
just  went  to  show,  I  thought, 
how  mistaken  people  could  be. 
Out  at  Cotter's  Pavilion  with 
one  of  the  pool-room  crowd — 
and  she  hadn't  been  above 
going  with  them,  either — Sally 
might  have  looked  too  wise  for 
her  eighteen  years.  But  in  my 
parlor,  sitting  next  to  Phil 
Ruskin,  she  was  only  a  girl 
timidly  in  love,  so  pitifully 
easy  to  hurt,  so  trusting  and 
bemused  with  enchantment, 
that  my  heart  ached  for  her. 

On  an  impulse,  I  said  to  her, 
"Come  to  church  with  me  Sun- 
day, Sally — and  then  come 
back  here  to  dinner,"  and  she 
agreed  delightedly. 

I  hoped  Phil  would  invite 
himself  to  come  along,  and 
prove  that  he  wasn't  afraid  of 
appearing  in  public  with  Sally. 
He  didn't  though. 

Sunday  was  one  of  the  mild  days  we  get  sometimes  in 
January,  with  slush  underfoot  and  a  deceptive  feeling  of 
spring  in  the  air.  Sally  and  I  picked  our  way  carefully  over 
the  curbs.  She  was  wearing  a  new  blue  suit,  very  plain  and 
well  cut,  and  when  I  complimented  her  on  it  she  confessed, 
"Phil  told  me  to  get  it.  He  saw  it  in  Parkers'  window,  and 
wanted. me  to  buy  it  as  a  present  from  him.  Of  course  I 
wouldn't  do  that,  though."  With  one  hand  she  stroked 
the  soft  material  of  the  sleeve — lovingly,  as  if  she  were 
touching  Phil.  "Isn't  it  beautiful?"  she  murmured. 

"I  asked  you  to  come  with  me  today  because  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  about  Phil,"  I  said.  "Are  you  in  love  with 
him,  Sally?" 

She  turned  her  child's  face  to  mine.  There  was  a  dreamy 
little  smile  on  her  lips  when  she  said  simply,  "Yes,  I  am." 

"Does  he  love  you?   Has  he  said  so,  I  mean?" 

Dancing  beside  me,  she  said,  "Oh— not  in  words.    But 


he  doesn't  have  to.  I  can  tell.  And  don't  look  disapprov- 
ing, Aunt  Jenny.  Phil's  not  like — well,  like  some  boys  I 
could  name.  His  intentions  are  perfectly  honorable." 

Phil's  intentions  were  so  vague  they  almost  didn't  exist, 
I  thought,  but  I  didn't  say  so. 

I'm  afraid  I  didn't  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  Reverend 
Marvin's  sermon  as  I  should  have.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  All  I  wanted  was  to  make  sure  that  Sally  and  Phil 
didn't  get  hurt. .  Principally  Sally— because  after  all,  Phil 
was  a  man,  and  his  family  had  money.  I  didn't  doubt  that 
he  loved  Sally,  but  loving  her  wasn't  enough,  in  his  case. 
He  had  to  be  ready  to  do  something  about  it,  and  I  didn't 
believe  he  was. 

After  the  service,  Sally  came  back  to  the  house  and 
helped  me  fry  the  chicken  and  bake  hot  biscuits.  "Just 
think,"  she  said  wonderingly,  "someday  Phil  and  I'll  have 
a  house  like  this — and  on  Sundays  I'll  cook  exactly  this 
kind  of  dinner  for  him!  I've  never  paid  much  attention  to 
cooking  until  now.  You  and  Mama  will  have  a  lot  to 
teach  me." 

"But  Sally — "I  turned  away  from  the  stove.  "Sally, 
how  can  you  be  so  sure?  If  Phil  hasn't  even  said  he  loves 
you —  And  besides,  his  family's  the  oldest  and  richest  in 
Littleton,  and — " 

"I  know,"  Sally  said  quietly.  "And  I'm  only  one  of  Jim 
Burnett's  children.  But  that  isn't  important  to  Phil.  He's 
the  most  democratic  person  in  the  world.  Why,  he  doesn't 
even  want  to  go  back  to  that  big  Eastern  college,  because 
it's  so  snobbish.  If  he  goes  back  to  school  at  all,  he  says, 
it'll  be  to  the  State  University." 
"Has  he  told  his  folks  that?" 
"Yes,  and  they  don't  like  it  at  all." 

I  could  believe  that,  but  I 
wondered  just  how  firmly  Phil 
had  stood  up  to  his  father  and 
mother  on  that  point,  too. 

"Sally,"  I  said,  "just  promise 
me  one  thing.  Don't  do  any- 
thing foolish.  Don't  run  away 
with  Phil, 
secretly." 

"Oh,      I 
exclaimed, 


or     marry     him 
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through  Friday,  11:45  A.M.,  EST,  CBS. 


wouldn't!"  she 
wide-eyed.  "I 
wouldn't  think  of  it,  Aunt  Jen- 
ny. Because  when  Phil  and  I 
get  married,  we're  going  to 
have  a  real  church  wedding — 
a  big  one,  with  the  organ 
playing  and  me  in  a  white 
dress  and  veil —  The  kind  of 
wedding  I've  always  dreamed 
of,"  she  said,  her  face  lumi- 
nous. 

Just  a  baby,  that's  all  she 

was^— a     baby,     building     her 

castles  in  the  air,  refusing  to 

see   what   was  there   in  front 

of  her  as  plain  as  my  kitchen 

stove — that    Helen    and    Berg 

Ruskin    would    never    consent 

to    a    marriage    between    her 

and  Phil,  and  that  Phil  wasn't 

strong  enough  to  defy  them. 

It  went  on  like  that  through 

the  rest  of  January:    Phil  and  Sally  meeting  at  my  place, 

later  stealing  away  to  have  a  few  furtive  moments  together 

on  the   dark  streets   before   Phil  took   her   home   to   the 

tumbledown  Burnett  house  on  Harrison  Street.    The  other 

young  folks  who  came  to  visit  me  knew  what  was  going 

on,  of  course,  and  some  older  people  must  have  known  too, 

from  seeing  them  together  outside,  no  matter  how  hard 

they  tried  to  escape  being  noticed.  It  was  only  a  matter 

of  time  before  someone  would  tell  the  Ruskins,  and  then 

there  would  be  an  explosion. 

I  could  have  told  them  I  didn't  want  them  meeting  in 
my  house.  I  thought  of  it,  and  I  was  tempted  when  I 
imagined  some  of  the  things  Helen  might  say  to  me. 
"You're  responsible,  Jenny  Wheeler — you're  responsible 
for  the  whole  thing.  They  met  at  your  place  to  begin  with, 
and  you  permitted  them  to  go  on  seeing  each  other  there. 
You  encouraged  them!"  And  more,  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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More  happiness  than  they'd  ever  had  before- 


BY 'KAIL  SWENSON 

of  Our  Gal  Sunday 
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^METIMES  I  feel  that  I  could  give 
"  sharp  competition  to  poet  John  Mil- 
ton— at  least  in  the  one  he  wrote  be- 
ginning "When  I  consider  how  my  years 
are  spent — ."  Only  my  poem  would  go 
on  differently  from  there.  It  would  run 
as  follows,  "When  I  consider  how  my 
life  is  spent-'-my  seven-room  apart- 
ment, my  four  children,  my  three  radio 
serials — ." 

Life  for  me  is  full  every  moment — 
and  wonderful.  But  frankly  I  don't 
have  time  to  work  on  a  piece  of  poetry. 
Practically  every  minute  of  my  day  is 
accounted  for.  My  wife  is  a  wonderful 
person — and  my  four  sons  are  wearing 
but  fascinating.  Fifteen  rehearsals  a 
week — five  recordings — and  ten  broad- 
casts might  leave  me  gasping,  but  the 
busier  I  am  the  more  I  seem  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  mentioned  Virginia  and  our  four 
sons.  No  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  marriage  for  us  when 
we  met. 

It  was  her  brother  Ed  Hascom  who 
introduced  us.  Ed  and  I  were  working 
together  in  a  stock  company  in  New 
London,  Connecticut.  I  was  playing  the 
lead  in  "The  Pursuit  of  Happiness"  and 
Ed  was  in  charge  of  the  props  for  the 
play. 

One  night  a  little  dark-haired  girl 
with  hazel  eyes  came  backstage.  She 
was  Ed's  sister.  He  and  I  were  rooming 
together  then  and  of  course  he  wanted 
Virginia  and  me  to  be  friendly. 

But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  We 
just  didn't  like  one  another.  She  made 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  I  was  a  con- 
ceited  actor.    And   I   thought   she   was 


frightfully  aloof.  People  say  that  sparks 
flew  when  we  were  around  each  other. 

After  the  season  was  over  Ed  asked 
me  to  stay  for  a  while  with  his  family. 
I  thought  this  over  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Much  as  I  liked  Ed  there  was  the  prob- 
lem of  having  to  see  that  awful  girl 
who  was  his  sister.  I  finally  said  yes 
because  I  thought  Ed  and  I  could  avoid 
her  pretty  well  if  we  had  to. 

But  a  subtle  change  in  my  relation- 
ship with  Virginia  began  to  take  place 
during  that  visit.  We  couldn't  avoid 
seeing  each  other  so  we  started  to  fence 
a  little.  Both  of  us  got  a  big  kick  out  of 
the  joking  and  wisecracking. 

And  then  we  began  literally  to  be 
thrown  together.  Virginia's  mother 
used  to  love  to  take  automobile  trips 
through  the  autumn  countryside.  She 
felt  better  when  Ed  was  driving.  Ed 
used  to  insist  that  I  go  along  and  Vir- 
ginia wasn't  the  type  to  stay  home 
alone  and  miss  any  fun. 

The  car  was  a  roadster  and  since 
mother  obviously  couldn't  sit  in  the 
rumble  seat  Virginia  and  I  were  con- 
signed to  it.  When  you  ride  in  a  rumble 
seat  six  or  seven  times  with  someone 
you  dislike  you  either  get  over  your 
dislike  or  someone  goes  overboard. 

The  night  I  left  Connecticut  to  come 
back  to  New  York  saw  the  actual 
change  in  our  relationship.  I  had  an 
appointment  the  next  day  with  a  pro- 
ducer. There  was  a  chance  for  a  good 
part  for  me  in  New  York.  Therefore, 
although  there  was  a  cloudburst  I  in- 
sisted on  going  through  with  my  plans. 

I  had  a  lot  of  bags  and  stuff — enough 
to  fill   the  rumble  completely.  Since  I 


still  didn't  know  how  to  drive,  Ed  was 
chauffeur  again.  This  time  both  women 
squeezed  inside  with  Ed. 

Somehow  I  climbed  up  on  top  of  all 
my  luggage.  In  fact  I  was  sitting  so 
high  that  I  had  to  hold  on  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  hood.  Suddenly  I  felt  a 
comforting  hand  over  mine.  It  was 
Virginia's.  After  a  few  moments  of  this 
I  began  to  think  that  it  was  more  than 
a  matter  of  security  to  Virginia.  When 
a  girl  holds  your  hand  for  fifteen  miles 
on  a  skiddy  road  you  get  notions  about 
her.  , 

Well,  I  made  my  train  'and  all  the 
way  to  New  York  I  tried  to  figure  out 
whether  or  not  Virginia  was  really  be- 
ginning to  like  me.  I  was  sure  that  I 
was  sunk. 

A  month  later  Ed,  Virginia  and  their 
mother  came  down  to  visit  in  New 
York.  I  started  going  out  with  the 
whole  family  and  in  a  week  or  so  found 
that  I  was  dating  Virginia  alone. 

We  seemed  to  be  getting  along  bet- 
ter  than  we   had   in   Connecticut   and| 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to 
marry   her.    (Continued    on    page  72) 


The  Swenson  family  at  home — Peter, 

10;    David,   7Vi;   Virginia   with 

John,  3;  Steven,  5.    Also  in  the 

picture,  though  you  can't  see 

them,  are  Lorenzo  Jones  of  NBC's 

daytime  show,  and  Lord  Henry 

of  CBS's  Our  Gal  Sunday,  because 

both   are  played  by  Karl  Swenson. 
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More  happiness  than  they'd  ever  had  before-. 


BY   KARL   SWENSON 

of  Our  Gal  Sunday 


COMETIMES  I  feel  that  I  could  give 
■^  sharp  competition  to  poet  John  Mil- 
ton— at  least  in  the  one  he  wrote  be- 
ginning "When  I  consider  how  my  years 
are  spent — ."  Only  my  poem  would  go 
on  differently  from  there.  It  would  run 
as  follows,  "When  I  consider  how  my 
life  is  spent— my  seven-room  apart- 
ment, my  four  children,  my  three  radio 
serials — ." 

Life  for  me  is  full  every  moment — 
and  wonderful.  But  frankly  I  don't 
have  time  to  work  on  a  piece  of  poetry. 
Practically  every  minute  of  my  day  is 
aocounted  for.  My  wife  is  a  wonderful 
person — and  my  four  sons  are  wearing 
but  fascinating.  Fifteen  rehearsals  a 
week — five  recordings — and  ten  broad- 
casts might  leave  me  gasping,  but  the 
busier  I  am  the  more  I  seem  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  mentioned  Virginia  and  our  four 
sons.  No  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  marriage  for  us  when 
we  met. 

It  was  her  brother  Ed  Hascom  who 
introduced  us.  Ed  and  I  were  working 
together  in  a  stock  company  in  New 
London,  Connecticut.  I  was  playing  the 
lead  in  "The  Pursuit  of  Happiness"  and 
Ed  was  in  charge  of  the  props  for  the 
play. 

One  night  a  little  dark-haired  girl 
with  hazel  eyes  came  backstage.  She 
was  Ed's  sister.  He  and  I  were  roorrung 
together  then  and  of  course  he  wanted 
Virginia  and  me  to  be  friendly. 

But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  We 
just  didn't  like  one  another.  She  made 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  I  was  a  con- 
ceited actor.    And  I  thought  she  was 


frightfully  aloof.  People  say  that  sparks 
flew  when  we  were  around  each  other. 

After  the  season  was  over  Ed  asked 
me  to  stay  for  a  while  with  his  family. 
I  thought  this  over  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Much  as  I  liked  Ed  there  was  the  prob- 
lem of  having  to  see  that  awful  girl 
who  was  his  sister.  I  finally  said  yes 
because  I  thought  Ed  and  I  could  avoid 
her  pretty  well  if  we  had  to. 

But  a  subtle  change  in  my  relation- 
ship with  Virginia  began  to  take  place 
during  that  visit.  We  couldn't  avoid 
seeing  each  other  so  we  started  to  fence 
a  little.  Both  of  us  got  a  big  kick  out  of 
the  joking  and   wisecracking. 

And  then  we  began  literally  to  be 
thrown  together.  Virginia's  mother 
used  to  love  to  take  automobile  trips 
through  the  autumn  countryside.  She 
felt  better  when  Ed  was  driving.  Ed 
used  to  insist  that  I  go  along  and  Vir- 
ginia wasn't  the  type  to  stay  home 
alone  and  miss  any  fun. 

The  car  was  a  roadster  and  since 
mother  obviously  couldn't  sit  in  the 
rumble  seat  Virginia  and  I  were  con- 
signed to  it.  When  you  ride  in  a  rumble 
seat  six  or  seven  times  with  someone 
you  dislike  you  either  get  over  your 
dislike  or  someone  goes  overboard. 

The  night  I  left  Connecticut  to  come 
back  to  New  York  saw  the  actual 
change  in  our  relationship.  I  had  an 
appointment  the  next  day  with  a  pro- 
ducer. There  was  a  chance  for  a  good 
part  for  me  in  New  York.  Therefore, 
although  there  was  a  cloudburst  I  in- 
sisted on  going  through  with  my  plans. 

I  had  a  lot  of  bags  and  stuff — enough 
to  fill  the  rumble  completely.  Since  I 


still  didn't  know  how  to  drive,  Ed  was 
chauffeur  again.  This  time  both  women 
squeezed  inside  with  Ed. 

Somehow  I  climbed  up  on  top  of  all 
my  luggage.  In  fact  I  was  sitting  so 
high  that  I  had  to  hold  on  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  hood.  Suddenly  I  felt  a 
comforting  hand  over  mine.  It  was 
Virginia's.  After  a  few  moments  of  this 
I  began  to  think  that  it  was  more  than 
a  matter  of  security  to  Virginia.  When 
a  girl  holds  your  hand  for  fifteen  miles 
on  a  skiddy  road  you  get  notions  about 
her.  . 

Well,  I  made  my  train  'and  all  the 
way  to  New  York  I  tried  to  figure  out 
whether  or  not  Virginia  was  really  be- 
ginning to  like  me.  I  was  sure  that  I 
was  sunk. 

A  month  later  Ed,  Virginia  and  their 
mother  came  down  to  visit  in  New 
York.  I  started  going  out  with  the 
whole  family  and  in  a  week  or  so  founo 
that  I  was  dating  Virginia  alone. 

We  seemed  to  be  getting  along  bet- 
ter than  we  had  in  Connecticut  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to 
marry   her.    (.Continued   on   page  72) 
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Pink,  it  was,  with  a  skirt  star- 


studded  in  rhinestones — the 


wonderful  dress  that  symbolized 


new  love,  new  hope  for  Gerry 
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IN  A  WAY,  I  think  that  dress  was 
symbolic. 
I  saw  it  in  Coleman's  window  as 
I  was  going  to  work  that  morning.  I 
called  Mrs.  Traynor  as  soon  as  I  got 
to  the  office,  and  asked  her  if  she  could 
meet  me,  and  look  at  the  dress,  on  my 
lunch  hour.  You  see,  that  particular 
dress  was  to  be  bought  for  a  very  par- 
ticular purpose — Mrs.  Traynor's  son, 
Tom,  was  coming  home.  And  to  me, 
that  was  just  the  ^ame  as  saying  that 
the  world  was  going  to  start  to  come 
alive  again. 

Ordinarily,  I  don't  get  very  excited 
about  clothes.  At  home  I'm  strictly  a 
blue-jeans-and-old-sport-shirt  girl. 
But  this  dress!  "It's  perfect,"  Mrs. 
Traynor  said,  the  moment  she  saw  it. 
"Simply  perfect!"    And  it  was. 

An  off-the-shoulder  pink  formal,  it 
was,  with  a  fitted  bodice  and  a  sweep- 
ing skirt  star-studded  with  rhine- 
stones.  I  could  picture  myself  wearing 
that  dress  when  Tom  came  home, 
dancing  in  his  arms. 

My  eyes  met  Mrs.  Traynor's,  over 
the  froth  of  the  dress.  "Shall  I  try 
it  on?" 

She  nodded  emphatically.  -"Try  it 
on?  Of  course  you'll  try  it  on,  darling. 
You've  got  to  have  it — it's  perfect,"  she 
repeated.  "It's  just  the  sort  of  thing — 
well,  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  will  do 
the  trick."  And  she  smiled  that  con- 
spirator's smile  at  me — the  smile  we 
had  exchanged  so  often,  she  and  I, 
since  Tom  had  been  away. 

The  saleslady  slipped  the  dress  over 


my  head,  and  I  knew  for  sure,  then, 
that  it  was  meant  for  me.  Somehow  it 
seemed  to  be  the  token  of  all  I  felt  for 
Tom,  of  all  the  things  I  had  never 
been  able  to  put  into  words,  or  write 
him. 

Tom  had  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  his 
eighteenth  birthday.  That  was  two 
years  ago.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
he  had  been  stationed  at  a  base  in 
Korea,  but  now  he  was  due  home  any 
day. 

The  saleslady's  voice  brought  me 
back  from  my  wandering.  She  was 
saying  a  very  odd  thing,  "You  make  me 
ache  to  be  very  young  again,  my  dear!" 

"I'm  nineteen,"  I  told  her.  That  is 
not  very  young,  I  thought,  defensively. 
It's  old  enough,  at  least,  to  know  .where 
your  heart  lies. 

Her  smile  widened  as  I  took  a  couple 
of  dance  steps.  The  skirt  seemed  to 
flow  around  me  and  it  sparkled  in  the 
light.  "You  look  as  if  you  came  straight 
out  of  a  Strauss  waltz,"  she  said.  "With 
that  lovely  dark  hair  of  yours  and 
those  green  eyes,  it's  beautiful!  .  .  . 
I'm  so  glad  the  other  girl  didn't  buy  it 
this  morning." 

"Another  girl  wanted  it?" 

"Well,  she  said  she  would  be  back 
later  to  decide.  A  blonde  girl  by  .the 
name  of  Garth.     Do  you  know  her?" 

I  nodded.  In  a  town  our  size  you 
know  almost  everybody.  Estelle  Garth 
had  been  in  our  high  school  crowd. 
"Queenie"  the  boys  called  her.  She 
was  a  pink  and  gold  girl,  and  she  had  a 
special  heartbeat  for  Tom,  too.    He  had 


been  writing  to  her  and  to  several  of 
the  other  girls  as  well  as  to  me.  Oh, 
he  was  far  from  being  mine  exclusively! 
You  can't  go  on  forever  being  just  a 
pal  to  a  boy.  And  for  years  that  is 
what  I  had  been  to  Tom.  The  girl  who 
baited  his  hook,  and  played  shortstop 
on  his  team,  and  was  his  sounding- 
board  when  he  got  into  trouble.  But 
he"  never  thought  of  me  in  connection 
with  moonlight-and-roses.  Never  in 
any  romantic  fashion.  We  were  too 
young  for  that  when  he  went  away. 
But  things  would  be  different  when  he 
came  home  again.     They  had  to  be. 

I  had  just  paid  a  deposit  on  the  dress 
(it  was  costing  more  than  I  could  af- 
ford really),  and  had  said  goodbye  to 
Mrs.  Traynor,  who  had  some  other 
shopping  to  do  when  Estelle  came  in. 
She  was  all  excited.  "Gerry,"  she 
cried,  "have  you  heard  the  news?  Tom 
Traynor  will  be  home  this  week!  I 
got  a  letter  from  him  today.  He'll 
probably  be  here  in  time  for  our  big 
class  reunion  dance.  Isn't  that  wonder- 
ful? I'm  going  to  buy  a  divine  dress 
for  it." 

I  said  uncomfortably,  "Look,  Estelle, 
I'm  terribly  sorry  but  I'm  afraid  I 
bought  the  dress  you  were  looking  at. 
I  didn't  know  you  were  even  consider- 
ing it  until  after  I  had  tried  it  on.  If 
you  really  want  it,  though  .  .  ." 

For  a  moment  she  stared  at  me.  Then 
she  laughed.  The  kind  of  laugh  that 
would  make  you  shrivel  inside  if  you 
were  the  shriveling  type — which  I'm 
not.     "Oh,  you  mean  you  bought  the 
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His  hand  slid  under  my  chin 
and  he  tilted  my  face  to  his. 


little  pink  dress?"  she  said.  "But, 
darling,  that's  for  an  infant!  This  is 
the  one  I  am  getting,"  and  she  waved 
a  hand  toward  a  daring  black  gown 
draped  on  a  model  in  a  show-window. 

"Then  you  aren't  disappointed. 
That's  fine,"  I  said.  As  I  turned  away, 
the  clerk  gave  me  a  cute  wink  and  I 
grinned  back  at  her.  It  was  like  a 
little   salute   between  us  to  the  pink 

:  dress.  Because,  young  or  not,  that 
dress  was  still  a  dream! 

I  telephoned  home  as  soon  as  I  got 
back  to  the  office.  Just  from  the 
chuckle  in  mother's  voice  when  she 
answered  I  knew  she  had  good  news  for 

\  me.  Sure  enough,  Tom  had  written  me, 
too.  A  postal-card.  She  read  it  to  me: 
"Dear  Butch,"  (he  always  called  me 
that)   "I'll  be  seeing  that  monkey-face 

i  of  yours  sometime  this  week.  Dust  off 
the  welcome  mat  and  get  out  those 
Benny  Goodman  records.  S'long  now. 
Tom." 

Not  exactly  what  you'd  call  a  love 
letter,  but  it  started  lovely  chimes  ring- 
ing inside  me,  and  a  pink  cloud  came 
and  sat  on  my  desk. 
The  Traynors  lived  only  a  short  dis- 

I  tance  from  us  and  on  my  way  home  I 
dropped  in  to  see  Tom's  mother,  to  see 

.  if  she'd  had  a  letter,  too.    She  was  out 

'  on  the  service  porch  giving  Bunkie, 
the  half-cocker,  half  what-is-it,  a  bath. 
He  was  the  laziest,  cutest  dog  in  the 
neighborhood  and  he  worshiped  Tom. 
Susie,  the  cat,  was  curled  up  near  the 
door  watching  the  process  with  sleek 
satisfaction.    {Continued  on  page  58) 
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David  and  Chichi  choose  this  month's  hundred-dollar  letter — the  letter 
sent  in  by  a  reader  telling  her  own  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  story 


RADIO  MIRROR   OFFERS 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

Each  Month  For  Your 

LIFE  CAN  RE  REAITTIFUL  Letters 


What  experience  in  your  lifetime  has  taught  you 
that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful?  Do  you  recall  a  time 
when  the  helping  hand  of  a  friend,  a  kindly  word 
of  advice,  changed  your  whole  outlook?  When 
some  chance  of  circumstance  showed  you  the  way 
to  happiness?  Papa  David  would  like  to  hear  about 
these  experiences  of  yours,  and  for  the  letter  sent 
in  each  month  which  in  his  opinion  best  expresses 
the  thought,  "Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,"  RADIO 
MIRROR  Magazine  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars. 
For  each  of  the  other  letters  received  that  month 
which  space  permits  us  to  print,  RADIO  MIRROR 
will  pay  fifteen  dollars.  Letters  received  before  the 
first  of  each  month  will  be  considered  for  the-  fol- 
lowing month's  payments.  The  opinion  of  the 
editors  is  final;  no  letters  can  be  returned.  Address 
your  letters  to  Papa  David,  care  of  RADIO  MIRROR 
Magazine,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
LISTEN  TO  LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  DAILY  ON 
YOUR  LOCAL  CBS  STATION— Check  program 
guide,  page  51,  for  local  time. 


EVERY  DAY,  Chichi  and  I  become  more  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  and 
our  realization  of  this  truth  is  daily 
strengthened  by  you — our  readers  and  listeners. 
We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  each  of  them  telling  a  true 
story  of  how  someone,  somewhere,  learned  that 
courage  and  faith  can  bring  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. 

Chichi  is  pretty  busy  these  days,  and,  although 
we'll  continue  to  read  your  letters  together,  I  am 
going  to  take  over  the  burden  of  the  work  entailed 
in  bringing  this  department  to  you  each  month 
through  Radio  Mirror.  So — will  you  address  your 
letters  to  me,  hereafter? 

Before  we  get  to  this  month's  letters,  I'd  like  to 
remind  you  of  a  little  incident  that  happened  to 
us  not  so  long  ago — an  incident  which  proves  that 
life,  as  well  as  the  people  who  live  it,  is  a  blending 
of  good  and  bad,  but  no  life  is  bad  in  its  entirety, 
just  as  no  individual  is  beyond  redemption.  Chichi 
and  I  relearned  this  lesson  when  Oscar  Finch  was 
killed  in  his  attempt  to  save  Chichi.  He  had 
seemed  to  us,  before  that,  to  be  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  man  whose  years  had  been  wasted, 
whose  thoughts  were  for  no  one  but  himself. 
Suddenly  we  realized  that  no  matter  what  sins  he 
had,  his  going  was  useful,  even  sacrificial.  It  was 
the  instinctive  act  \  of  a  brave  man. 

I  said,  then,  to  Chichi,  that  the  way  things  work, 
the  pattern  of  destiny,  the  manipulation  of  the 
fates,  the  will  of  God — whatever  you  want  to 
call  it — is  strange;  we  cannot  always  understand  it, 
but  we  can  believe  in  it.  It  makes  me  happy  to 
find  extra  proof,  through  your  letters,  that  you, 
too,  have  found  that  belief,  along  with  Chichi  and 
myself — the  belief  that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful. 

And  now,  here  is  the  letter  which  Chichi  and  I 
have  selected  as  the  best  which  has  come  to  us  for 
this  month— the  writer  will  receive  this  month's 
hundred  dollar  check  for  her  letter. 
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Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  written 

by  Carl  Bixby  and  Don 

Becker,  is  heard  daily  over  CBS. 


Dear  Chichi: 

I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  how  I  have  found 
out  that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful.  When  I  was  six- 
teen years  of  age  I  first  began  to  go  with  a  boy 
by  the  name  of  Dairs.  I  fell  in  love  with  him  and 
I  know  he  loved  me,  too.  We  went  together  for 
about  six  months  and  then  one  night  we  decided 
to  get  married.  My  father  must  have  overheard  us 
for  the  next  morning  he  got  after  me  about 
marrying.  I  could  not  tell  my  father  a  lie,  so  I 
told  him  all  about  it — but  he  must  not  have  under- 
stood, for  he  bade  me  to  not  even  think  of  marriage 
and  he  told  me  to  tell  Dairs  not  to  come  to  our 
home  any  more.  I  did  as  he  asked;  I  broke  off 
with  Dairs. 

Then  I  began  to  go  with  an  Army  boy  whose 
name  was  Raden.  We  thought  a  lot  of  each  other 
and  we  decided  to  slip  off  and  get  married. 
When  we  did  my  father  did  not  bother  us.  I  went 
to  live  with  Raden's  people  and  liked  them  very 
much.  Raden  only  came  in  for  the  weekends  but 
that  was  almost  too  much  for  me  because  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  up  my  pretending  game.  I 
did  not  love  him — but  he  never  caught  me  day 
dreaming  at  all.  I  made  believe  to  him  that  he 
was  the  sweetest  man  on  earth. 

What  made  it  terrible  was  that  Dairs  lived  close 
to  Raden's  family  home  and  he  would  come  over 
a  lot.  I  never  would  have  anything  to  say  to  him 
for  I  was  ashamed  that  I  had  married  without  tell- 
ing him.  After  awhile  I  went  back  to  my  father's 
house  for  I  thought  if  I  could  get  away  from  Dairs 
I  could  make  a  go  of  my  marriage — but  I  was  more 
lonely  than  ever  so  I  finally  went  to  live  close  to 


Fort  Bragg  where  Raden  was.  We  got  along  fine 
after  we  got  a  place  by  ourselves.  Three  months 
after  I  went  to  live  near  Fort  Bragg,  my  husband 
was  shipped  overseas.  I  was  glad  in  one  way  and 
sad  in  another.  It  meant  being  lonely  and  so  I 
decided  to  get  a  job,  but  I  got  sick  a  week  after 
he  left.  The  doctor  told  me  I  was  pregnant.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  I  wanted  was  a  baby.  I  did 
not  write  Raden  about  it. 

I  thought  more  of  Dairs  during  those  months 
than  of  Raden.  I  was  wishing  it  could  be  Dairs' 
baby  instead  of  Raden's.  I  wrote  sweet  letters  to 
Raden  but  it  was  hard  to  do.  I  told  a  friend  of 
mine  that  I  was  going  to  quit  pretending.  She 
begged  me  to  be  faithful  to  my  husband.  I  decided 
I'd  better,  for  the  baby's  sake. 

Four  months  after  Raden  went  overseas  he  was 
reported  missing.  Well,  I  thought  in  my  heart  that 
it  was  best,  because  I  thought  I  would  never  want 
to  live  with  him  any  more.  But  the  more  I 
thought  of  him — that  he  might  be  dead — the  worse 
I  felt.  So  I  started  praying  that  he  would  be  found 
and  that  I  would  forget  Dairs  and  love  Raden  with 
all  my  heart.  Then  the  baby  was  born.  He  was 
just  like  Raden.  Then  I  knew  that  I  loved  Raden, 
but  I  thought  it  was  too  late.  They  finally  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  dead.  They  sent  me  his 
insurance.  I  bought  a  farm  close  to  my  father's 
and  stayed  there.  My  sister  and  her  husband 
tended  the  farm  with  me.  Dairs  came  and  tried 
to  get  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  did  not  for  when 
I  looked  at  Dairs  I  hated  him.  So  I  told  him  one 
night  to  leave  my  home  and  never  set  foot  in 
it   again.  (Continued   on   page  89) 
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Papa  David  and  Chichi  choo8e  this  month's  hundred-dollar  letter— the  letter 
sent  in  by  a  reader  telling  her  own  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  story 


It  MHO  MIRROR  OFFERS 
ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

Each  Month  For  Your 
LIFE  VAN  RE  IIEALTIFUL  Letters 


What  experience  in  your  lifetime  has  taught  you 
that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful?  Do  you  recall  a  time 
when  the  helping  hand  of  a  friend,  a  kindly  word 
of  advice,  changed  your  whole  outlook?  When 
some  chance  of  circumstance  showed  you  the  way 
to  happiness?  Papa  David  would  like  to  hear  about 
these  experiences  of  yours,  and  for  the  letter  sent 
in  each  month  which  in  his  opinion  best  expresses 
the  thought,  "Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,"  RADIO 
[VI I  It  HO  It  Magazine  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars. 
For  each  of  the  other  letters  received  that  month 
which  space  permits  us  to  print,  RADIO  MIRROR 
will  pay  fifteen  dollars.  Letters  received  before  the 
first  of  each  month  will  be  considered  for  the-  fol- 
lowing month's  payments.  The  opinion  of  the 
editors  is  final;  no  letters  can  be  returned.  Address 
your  letters  to  Papa  David,  care  of  RADIO  MIRROR 
Magazine,  20S  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
LISTEN  TO  LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  DAILY  ON 
YOUR  LOCAL  CBS  STATION— Check  program 
guide,  page  51,  for  local  time. 


EVERY  DAY,  Chichi  and  I  become  more  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  and 
our  realization  of  this  truth  is  daily 
strengthened  by  you — our  readers  and  listeners. 
We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  each  of  them  telling  a  true 
story  of  how  someone,  somewhere,  learned  that 
courage  and  faith  can  bring  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. 

Chichi  is  pretty  busy  these  days,  and,  although 
we'll  continue  to  read  your  letters  together,  I  am 
going  to  take  over  the  burden  of  the  work  entailed 
in  bringing  this  department  to  you  each  month 
through  Radio  Mirror.  So — will  you  address  your 
letters  to  me,  hereafter? 

Before  we  get  to  this  month's  letters,  I'd  like  to 
remind  you  of  a  little  incident  that  happened  to 
us  not  so  long  ago — an  incident  which  proves  that 
life,  as  well  as  the  people  who  live  it,  is  a  blending 
of  good  and  bad,  but  no  life  is  bad  in  its  entirety, 
just  as  no  individual  is  beyond  redemption.  Chichi 
and  I  relearned  this  lesson  when  Oscar  Finch  was 
killed  in  his  attempt  to  save  Chichi.  He  had 
seemed  to  us,  before  that,  to  be  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  man  whose  years  had  been  wasted, 
whose  thoughts  were  for  no  one  but  himself. 
Suddenly  we  realized  that  no  matter  what  sins  he 
had,  his  going  was  useful,  even  sacrificial.  It  was 
the  instinctive  actiof  a  brave  man. 

I  said,  then,  to  Chichi,  that  the  way  things  work, 
the  pattern  of  destiny,  the  manipulation  of  the 
fates,  the  will  of  God— whatever  you  want  to 
call  it — is  strange;  we  cannot  always  understand  it, 
but  we  can  believe  in  it.  It  makes  me  happy  to 
find  extra  proof,  through  your  letters,  that  you, 
too,  have  found  that  belief,  along  with  Chichi  and 
myself-^the  belief  that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful. 

And  now,  here  is  the  letter  which  Chichi  and  1 
have  selected  as  the  best  which  has  come  to  us  for 
this  month— the  writer  will  receive  this  months 
hundred  dollar  check  for  her  letter. 


Life  Can  Be  Beautiful,  written 

by  Carl  Bixby  and  Don 

Becker,  is  heard  daily  over  CBS. 


Dear  Cfflcm: 

I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  how  I  have  found 
out  that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful.  When  I  was  six- 
teen years  of  age  I  first  began  to  go  with  a  boy 
by  the  name  of  Dairs.  I  fell  in  love  with  him  and 
I  know  he  loved  me,  too.  We  went  together  for 
about  six  months  and  then  one  night  we  decided 
to  get  married.  My  father  must  have  overheard  us 
for  the  next  morning  he  got  after  me  about 
marrying.  I  could  not  tell  my  father  a  lie,  so  I 
told  him  all  about  it — but  lie  must  not  have  under- 
stood, for  he  bade  me  to  not  even  think  of  marriage 
and  he  told  me  to  tell  Dairs  not  to  come  to  our 
home  any  more.  I  did  as  he  asked;  I  broke  off 
with  Dairs. 

Then  I  began  to  go  with  an  Army  boy  whose 
name  was  Raden.  We  thought  a  lot  of  each  other 
and  we  decided  to  slip  off  and  get  married. 
When  we  did  my  father  did  not  bother  us.  I  went 
to  live  with  Raden's  people  and  liked  them  very 
much.  Raden  only  came  in  for  the  weekends  but 
that  was  almost  too  much  for  me  because  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  up  my  pretending  game.  I 
did  not  love  him — but  he  never  caught  me  day 
dreaming  at  all.  I  made  believe  to  him  that  he 
was  the  sweetest  man  on  earth. 

What  made  it  terrible  was  that  Dairs  lived  close 
to  Raden's  family  home  and  he  would  come  over 
a  lot.  I  never  would  have  anything  to  say  to  him 
for  I  was  ashamed  that  I  had  married  without  tell- 
ing him.  After  awhile  I  went  back  to  my  father's 
house  for  I  thought  if  I  could  get  away  from  Dairs 
j  could  make  a  go  of  my  marriage— but  I  was  more 
'Onely  than  ever  so  I  finally  went  to  live  close  to 


Fort  Bragg  where  Raden  was.  We  got  along  fine 
after  we  got  a  place  by  ourselves.  Three  months 
after  I  went  to  live  near  Fort  Bragg,  my  husband 
was  shipped  overseas.  I  was  glad  in  one  way  and 
sad  in  another.  It  meant  being  lonely  and  so  I 
decided  to  get  a  job,  but  I  got  siok  a  week  after 
he  left.  The  doctor  told  me  I  was  pregnant.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  I  wanted  was  a  baby.  I  did 
not  write  Raden  about  it. 

I  thought  more  of  Dairs  during  those  months 
than  of  Raden.  I  was  wishing  it  could  be  Dairs' 
baby  instead  of  Raden's.  I  wrote  sweet  letters  to 
Raden  but  it  was  hard  to  do.  I  told  a  friend  of 
mine  that  I  was  going  to  quit  pretending.  She 
begged  me  to  be  faithful  to  my  husband.  I  decided 
I'd  better,  for  the  baby's  sake. 

Four  months  after  Raden  went  overseas  he  was 
reported  missing.  Well,  I  thought  in  my  heart  that 
it  was  best,  because  I  thought  I  would  never  want 
to  live  with  him  any  more.  But  the  more  I 
thought  of  him— that  he  might  be  dead— the  worse 
I  felt.  So  I  started  praying  that  he  would  be  found 
and  that  I  would  forget  Dairs  and  love  Raden  with 
all  my  heart.  Then  the  baby  was  born.  He  was 
just  like  Raden.  Then  I  knew  that  I  loved  Raden, 
but  I  thought  it  was  too  late.  They  finally  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  dead.  They  sent  me  his 
insurance.  I  bought  a  farm  close  to  my  father's 
and  stayed  there.  My  sister  and  her  husband 
tended  the  farm  with  me.  Dairs  came  and  tried 
to  get  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  did  not  for  when 
I  looked  at  Dairs  I  hated  him.  So  I  told  him  one 
night  to  leave  my  home  and  never  set  foot  in 
it   again.  (Continued  on  page  89) 


If  you  ask  Father  what  he'd  like 
for  dinner  on  his  Day 
he'll  be  very  likely  to  vote  for 
steak,  with  a   good,  rare 
roast  beef  with  all  the  trim- 
mings running  close  second. 


For  DAD 


with  Love 
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WITH  Father's  Day  almost  here  I 
know  all  of  you  are  planning  to 
make  it  the  best-ever  feast  day 
for  him  with  the  foods  he  likes  best 
served  up  to  the  king's  taste.  If  the 
man  in  your  family  is  like  most  of  the 
men  I  know,  he  will  vote  for  steak  as 
his  first  choice  with  roast  beef  a  close 
second,  so  here  are  menus  based  on 
those  favorites  and  recipes  for  the  ac- 
companying dishes. 

Sirloin  Steak 

Mushroom  Gravy 

Broiler   French    Fried   Potatoes 

Green  Asparagus        French  Bread 

Raw  Carrot  Strips,  Radishes  and  Scallions 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

Coffee 

Roast   Beef 

Oven-Browned   Potatoes  Gravy 

June  Peas   and   Scallions 

Mixed    Green    Salad 

Hot  Biscuits 

Banana    Splits 

Coffee 

Sirloin    Steak 

Allow  Vz  pound  of  steak  per  serving. 
Preheat  broiler  5  minutes.  Wipe  steak 
with  a  cloth,  grease  broiler  rack  lightly 
with  lard  and  place  steak  in  rack  with 
surface   of   meat   3    inches   from   heat. 


Brown  steak  on  both  sides,  turning 
once.  For  rare  steak  cut  IVz  inches 
thick,  allow  12  to  15  minutes;  for  a  rare 
steak  cut  2  inches  thick  allow  15  to  18 
minutes.  Increase  time  for  medium  or 
well-done  steak.  Sprinkle  both  sides  of 
cooked  steak  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
if  desired  dot  with  butter  or  margarine. 

Broiler    French    Fried    Potatoes 

Cook  potatoes  in  their  jackets  in  boil- 
ing salted  water  until  done.  Pare  and 
cut  in  strips  as  for  French  fried  pota- 
toes, brush  with  a  little  melted  lard 
and  brown  on  broiler  rack  with  the 
steak,  turning  several  times. 


By 

KATE  SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  night 
Variety  Show,  heard 
on    CBS,   8:30   EST. 


Mushroom  Gravy 

IV2  tbls.  steak  dripping 

1%  tbls.  flour 
Vi  cup  canned  mushrooms,  sliced 
1  cup  mushroom  liquid  and  water 
In  broiler  pan,  blend  drippings  and 

flour,  add  mushroom  liquid  and  cook, 

stirring     constantly,     until    thickened. 

Add  mushrooms.  Serve  piping  hot  with 

steak. 

Roast  Beef 

Wipe  meat  with  a  cloth,  season  .well 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  place  in  shal- 
low baking  pan  with  the  fat  side  up 
and  cook  roast  in  a  low  oven  (325°  F.) 
until  done.  For  a  rare  roast  allow 
about  18  to  20  minutes  per  pound 
or  until  thermometer  registers  140°  F.; 
for  a  medium  roast  allow  25  minutes 
per  pound  or  to  160°  F.;  for  a  well-done 
roast  allow  30  minutes  per  pound  or  to 
170°  F.  For  the  last  hour  of  cooking 
place  peeled  raw  potatoes  around  the 
roast  in  baking  pan,  turning  frequently. 

Banana   Splits 

For  dessert  combine  strips  of  ripe 
banana  with  scoops  of  your  favorite  ice ' 
cream,  top  with  crushed  pineapple,  | 
marshmallow  sauce,  chocolate  sauce, 
strawberry  or  raspberry  jam,  sprinkle 
with  chopped  nuts,  garnish  with  mara- 
schino cherries. 
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8:30  CBS:     The  Jubalaires 
8:30  ABC:     Earl  Wilde,  pianist 
8:45  CBS:     Bennett  Sisters 
9:00  MBS:    Young  People's  Church 
9:00  ABC:     White  Rabbit  Line 
9:15  CBS:      E.  Power  Biggs 
9:15  NBC:    Story  to  Order 
9:30  NBC:    NBC  String  Trio 
9:30  MBS:    Voice  of  Prophecy 
9:45  CBS:     New  Voices  in  Song 
10:00  CBS:     Church  of  the  Air 
10:00  ABC:     Message  of  Israel 
10:00  NBC:    Highlights  of  the  Bible 
10:00  MBS:    Radio  Bible  Class 
10:30  CBS:     Wings  Over  Jordan 
10:30  ABC:     Southernaires 
10:30  NBC:    Circle  Arrow  Show 
10:30  MBS:    Chaplain  Jim 
11:00  NBC:    Eternal  Light 
11:05  CBS:     Blue  Jacket  Choir 
11:30  ABC:     Hour  of  Faith 
11:30  CBS:      Invitation  to  Learning 
11:30  MBS:    Reviewing  Stand 
11:45  NBC:    Solitaire  Time,  Warde  Dono- 
van 
12:00  MBS:    Pilgrim  Hour 
12:00  CBS:     Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
12:30  NBC:    Robert  Merrill  Show 
12:30  MBS:     Lutheran  Hour 
12:30  ABC:     Stradivari  Orchestra 
1:00  CBS:     Church  of  the  Air 
1:00  NBC:    Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 
1:00  MBS:    American  Radio  Warblers 
1:15  NBC:    America  United 
1:15  ABC:     Orson  Welles 
1:15  MBS:    Ika  Chase 
1:30  CBS:      Problems  of  the  Peace 
1:30  ABC:     Sammy  Kaye's  Orchestra 
1:30  NBC:    Chicago  Round  Table 
1:30  MBS:    Sweetheart  Time 
2:00  ABC:    A  Present  From  Hollywood 
2:00  NBC:    Harvest  of  Stars 
2:00  MBS:    Pro  Arte  Quartet 
2:00  ABC:     Hollywood  Star  Time 
2:15  ABC:     Dorothy  Claire,  Songs 
2:30  NBC:    John  Charles  Thomas 
2:30  ABC:     National  Vespers 
2:45  MBS:    The  World  Tomorrow 
3:00  MBS:    Songs  Along  the  Trail 
3:00  CBS:     N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

Symphony 
3:00  NBC:    Carmen  Cavallaro 
3:15  ABC:     Galen  Drake 
2:00  NBC:    One  Man's  Family 
3:30  MBS:    Vera  Holly,  Songs 
3:30  ABC:    Johnny  Thompson  and  llena 

Woods 
4:00  NBC:    The  National  Hour 
4:00  ABC:     Darts  for  Dough 
4:00  MBS:    Murder  Is  My  Hobby 
4:30  CBS:     The  Electric  Hour 
4:30  NBC:    Deems  Taylor-Raymond 

Paige  Orchestra 
4:30  ABC:     Piano  Playhouse 
4:30  MBS:    True  Detective  Mysteries 
5:00  NBC:    NBC  Symphony 
5:00  CBS:     The  Family  Hour 
5:00  ABC:    Jones  &  I,  drama 
5:00  MBS:    The  Shadow 
5:30  MBS:    Quick  as  a  Flash 
5:30  CBS:      Gene  Autry 
5:30  ABC:     David  Harding,  Counterspy 
5:45  CBS:      William  L.  Shirer 
6:00  CBS:     Ozzie  and  Harriet 
6:00  ABC:     Radio  Hall  of  Fame 
6:00  MBS:    Those  Websters 
6:00  NBC:    Catholic  Hour 
6:30  NBC:    The  Great  Gildersleeve 
6:30  ABC:     Phil  Davis 
7:00  MBS:    Operatic  Review 
7:00  NBC:    Jack  Benny 
7:00  CBS:     The  Thin  Man 
7:30  MBS:    Adventures  in  Rhythm 
7:30  ABC:     Quiz  Kids 
7:30  NBC:    Fitch  Bandwagon 
7:30  CBS:     Blondie 
8:00  NBC:    Charlie   McCarthy  and  Edgar 

Bergen 
8:00  MBS:    Mediation  Board 
8:00  ABC:     Ford  Hour 
8:30  CBS:     Crime  Doctor 
8:30  NBC:    Fred  Allen 
8:45  MBS:    Don't  Be  a  Sucker 
8:55  CBS:      Ned  Calmer 
9:00  CBS:      Request  Performance 
9:00  MBS:    Exploring  the  Unknown 
9:00  ABC:     Walter  Winchell 
9:00  NBC:    Manhattan   Merry  Go-Round 
9:15  ABC:     Louella  Parsons'  Show 
9:30  CBS:     Texaco    Star    Theater    James 

Melton 
9:30  ABC:     Former  Mayor  LaGuardia 
9:30  MBS:    Double  or  Nothing 
9:30  NBC:    American  Album  of  Familiar 

Music 
9:45  ABC:    Jimmie  Fidler 
9:45  MBS:    Dorothy  Thompson 
10:00  CBS:     Take  It  or  Leave  It 
10:00  ABC:     Theater  Guild  Series 
10:00  NBC:    Hour  of  Charm 
10:00  MBS:    Freedom  of  Opportunity 
10:30  NBC:    Meet  Me  at  Parky's 
10:30  CBS:      We  the  People 
10:30  MBS:    Sunday  Night  Show 
11:00  CBS:     Bill  Costello 
11:3oInBC:    Pacific  Story 


ABE    BURROWS    FROM    WITHIN 

Abe  Burrows  writes,  produces  and  super- 
vises Holiday  &  Co.,  the  situation  comedy 
heard  Friday  nights  at  9  p.m.,  EST,  CBS. 

For  years,  Burrows  toiled  in  obscurity, 
known  in  a  limited  fashion  within  the  pro- 
fession. The  professional  comedians  who 
did  know  his  work,  esteemed  him  as  "a 
wit's  wit;  the  humorist's  humorist." 

Sit  him  down  at  a  piano  and  humorists 
like  S.  J.  Perelman  and  Donald  Ogden 
Stewart  break  out  into  uncontrollable 
laughter,  hour  after  hour,  far  into  the  night. 
Songs  like  "Put  Your  Lips  Around  Me 
Honey,"  "The  Girl  With  the  Three  Blue 
Eyes,"  "I  Looked  Under  a  Rock  and  Found 
a  Rose,"  are  typical  of  the  storms  that  swirl 
inside   the   Burrows   dome   and   want   out. 

In  1939,  Burrows  was  signed  on  as  a 
writer  for  the  Texaco  Star  Theatre,  after 
having  submitted  gags  to  radio  shows  now 
and  then.  This  was  followed  by  the  writing 
job  for  This  Is  New  York,  the  show  which 
was  then  known  as  the  Ed  Gardner  show. 
It  was  for  this  script  that  Burrows  thought 
up  the  "Archie"  character,  which  grew  so 
famous  that  it  inspired  the  Duffy's  Tavern 
program.  Burrows  supervised  the  scripting 
staff  of  the  Duffy  show  for  five  years,  until 
he  was  signed  as  a  writer  by  Paramount. 

Aside  from  his  wonderful  humor,  there 
are  some  pretty  swell  things  about  this 
Burrows  man.  For  instance,  while  in  New 
York,  he  is  not  only  doing  his  radio  show, 
he's  also  signed  up  to  write  a  Broadway 
musical  with  Harry  Kurnitz,  who  wrote  the 
screen  play  for  "See  Here  Private  Har- 
grove." Before  he  had  to  come  to  New 
York  on  his  assignment,  he  taught  a  class 
in  radio  comedy  at  the  People's  Educational 
Center  in  Hollywood.  By  long  distance,  he 
still  carries  on  the  supervision  of  his  work 
as  treasurer  of  the  Hollywood  Writers' 
Mobilization. 

Burrows'  method  of  piano  playing  is  un- 
orthodox. Self-taught,  he  says  his  fingering 
is  all  wrong,  "but  somehow  it  gets  on  top 
of  a  tune."  He  likes  being  satirical,  but  has 
very  definite  ideas  about  some  things  which 
just  can't  be  and  shouldn't  be  satirized.  He 
delights  in  kidding  the  pants  off  Tin  Pan 
Alley  lyrics,  but  he  never  takes  cracks  at 
"good  things,  real  things,  like  the  best  of 
Cole  Porter,  or  the  best  Irving  Berlin." 

He  has  advice  to  give  to  budding  satirists, 
"the  difficulty  increases  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  original  product." 
Meaning  it's  a  lot  easier  to  kick  around 
something  inferior  than  to  make  nonsense 
out  of  something  that's  good.  He's  also  very 
firm  about  anything  that  serves  as  a  lam- 
poon of  racial  groups.  He  thinks  many  a 
sin  of  racial  bigotry  is  perpetrated  under 
the  guise  of  humor  and,  in  any  of  his  work, 
such  stuff  is  strictly  out. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


9:00  ABC:     Breakfast  Club 
9:00  NBC:    Honeymoon  in  New  York 
9:15  CBS:     Arthur  Godfrey 
9:15  MBS:    Shady  Valley  Folks 
9:00  10:00  CBS:      Valiant  Lady 
9:00  10:00  ABC:     My  True  Story 
10:00  NBC:    Lone  Journey 
10:00  MBS:    Once  Over  Lightly 
10:15  NBC:    Lora  Lawton 
10:15  CBS:      Light  of  the  World 
10:15  MBS:    Faith  In  Our  Time 
10:30  CBS:     Evelyn  Winters 
10:30  ABC:     Hymns  of  All  Churches 
10:30  NBC:    Road  of  Life 
10:30  MBS:    Married  For  Life 
10:45  CBS:      Bachelor's  Children 
10:45  NBC.    Joyce  Jordan 
11:00  ABC:     Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 
11:00  NBC:    Fred  Waring  Show 
11:15  MBS:    Elsa  Maxwell 
11:30  ABC:     Gilbert  Martyn 
11:30  NBC:    Barry  Cameron 
11:30  MBS:    Take  It  Easy  Time 
11:45  CBS:     Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  ABC:     Ted  Malone 
11:45  MBS:    Victor  H.  Lindlahr 
11:45  NBC:    David  Harum 
12:00  ABC:     Glamour  Manor 
11:00  12:00  CBS:      Kate  Smith  Speaks 
11:15  12:15  CBS:      Big  Sister 

12:15  MBS:     Morton  Downey 
11:30  12:30  CBS:      Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
11:30  12:30  ABC:     Club  Matinee 
11:45  12:45  CBS:      Our  Gal  Sunday 
11:45  12:45  NBC:    Maggi's  Private  Wire 
12:0C     1:00  CBS:      Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
1:15  MBS:    Luncheon  With  Lopez 
1:15  CBS:      Ma  Perkins 
12:15    1:15  ABC:     Constance  Bennett 
12:30    1:30  CBS:      Young  Dr.  Malone 
12:45    1:45  ABC:     Chicago  Varieties 
1:45  MBS:    John  J.  Anthony 
12:45    1:45  CBS:      Road  of  Life 
1:00    2:00  NBC:    The  Guiding  Light 
1:00    2:00  CBS:     The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 
1:15    2:15  ABC:     Ethel  &  Albert 
1:15    2:15  NBC:    Today's  Children 
1:15    2:15  CBS:     Perry  Mason 
2:15  MBS:-   Smile  Town 
1:30    2:30  NBC:    Woman  in  White 
1:30    2:30  CBS:      Rosemary 
1:30    2:30  ABC:     Bride  and  Groom 

2:30  MBS:    Queen  for  a  Day 
1:45    2:45  CBS:     Tena  &  Tim 
2:45  NBC:    Masquerade 
2:00    3:00  ABC:    Al  Pearce  Show 
2:00    3:00  NBC:    Woman  of  America 

3:00  MBS:    True  Confessions 
2:15    3:15  NBC:    Ma  Perkins 

3:15  MBS:    Judy  Lang,  Songs 
2:30    3:30  ABC:     Ladies  Be  Seated 

,3:30  CBS:     Cinderella,  Inc. 
2:30    3:30  NBC:    Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:30  MBS:    Remember? 
2:45    3:45  NBC:    Right  to  Happiness 

4:00  ABC:     Jack  Berch 
3:00  '4:00  CBS:      House  Party 

4:00  MBS:    Erskine  Johnson's  Hollywood 
3:00    4:00  NBC:    Backstage  Wife 
4:15  ABC:     The  Fitzgeralds 
3:15    4:15  NBC:    Stella  Dallas 

4:15  MBS:    Johnson  Family 
4:30  CBS:     Sing  Along 
4:30  ABC:     Time  for  Women 
3:30    4:30  NBC:    Lorenzo  Jones 

4:30  MBS:     Mutual's  Melody  Hour 
4:45  ABC:     Hop  Harrigan 
3:45    4:45  NBC:    Young  Widder  Brown 
4:00    5:00  CBS:     American  School  of  the  Air 
4:00    5:00  ABC:     Terry  and  the  Pirates 
4:00    5:00  NBC:    When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:00  MBS:    Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 
4:15    5:15  NBC:    Portia  Faces  Life 
4:15    5:15  ABC:     Dick  Tracy 
4:15    5:15  MBS:    Superman 

5:30  MBS:    Captain  Midnight 
5:30    5:30  ABC:    Jack  Armstrong 
4:30    5:30  NBC:    Just  Plain  Bill 

5:30  CBS:      Cimarron  Tavern 
4:45    5:45  NBC:    Front  Page  Farrell 
4:45    5:45  ABC:     Tennessee  Jed 
4:45    5:45  CBS:     Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45  MBS:    Tom  Mix 
5:15    6:15  NBC:    Sketches  in  Melodies 
5:15     6:15  CBS:      Waitin'  for  Clayton 
5:30     6:30  CBS:      Skyline  Roof 

6:45  ABC:     Cal  Tinney 
6:00     7:00  NBC:     Chesterfield  Club 
8:00    7:00  CBS:      Lanrry  Ross 
9:30    7:30  CBS:      Bob  Hawk  Show 
6:30    7:30  ABC:     The  Lone  Ranger 
7:00    8:00  NBC:    Cavalcade  of  America 
7:00    8:00  CBS:      Forever  Ernest 
7:00    8:00  ABC:     Lum  &  Abner 

8:00  MBS:     Bulldog  Drummond 
8:15  ABC:     Hedda  Hopper 
8:30  ABC:     Fat  Man  Detective  Series 
7:30    8:30  CBS:     Joan  Davis 
7:30    8:30  NBC:    Voice  of  Firestone 
7:30    8:30  MBS:    Sherlock  Holmes 

9:00  ABC:     I  Deal  in  Crime 
8:00    9:00  CBS:      Lux  Radio  Theater 
8:00    9:00  NBC:    The  Telephone  Hour 

9:15  MBS:     Real  Stories 
8:30     9:30  NBC:     Information  Please 
9:30  MBS:    Spotlight  Bands 
9:30  ABC:     Paul  Whiteman's  Orchestra 
10:00  ABC:     Bill  Thompson  Show 
9:00  10:00  CBS:      Screen  Guild  Players 
9:00  10:00,NBC:    Contented  Program 
10:00  MBS      Your  Land  and  Mine 
10:15  MBS:    Jon  Gart  Trio 
9:30  10:30  CBS:       Lefty 
9:30  10:30  NBC:     Dr.  I.  Q. 

10:30  ABC:     Question  for  America 
10:30'MBS:    Detect-a-Tune 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

ABC:  IVIy  True  Story 

MBS:  Alan  Scott 

NBC:  Lone  Journey 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

MBS:  Faith  in  Our  Time 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

ABC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  Tic  Toe  Time 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

NBC  Fred  Waring  Show 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

MBS:  Victor  H.  Lindlahr 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

NBC:  Sketches  in  Melody 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

CBS:  Margaret  Macdonald 

MBS:  Smile  Time 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy,  News 

CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

MBS:  Smile  Time 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Masquerade 

CBS:  Milton  Bacon 

ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

MBS:  True  Confessions 

CBS:  Michael  Scott 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

MBS:  Remember 

CBS:  Cinderella,  Inc. 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

CBS:  House  Party 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

MBS:  Erskine  Johnson's  Hollywood 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

MBS:  The  Johnson  Family 

ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

ABC:  Time  for  Women 

CBS:  Sing  Along 

MBS:  Mutual  Melody  Hour 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross  Show 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

CBS:  Jack  Smith 

MBS:  Korn  Kobblers 

(US  American  Melody  Hour 

NBC:  Barry  Fitzgerald 

CBS:  Big  Town 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

NBC:  Johnny    Desmond,    Margaret 

Whiting,  Herb  Shriner 

MBS:  Leave  It  To  Mike 

ABC:  Dark  Venture 

NBC:  A  Date  With  Judy 

CBS:  Theater  of  Romance 

MBS:  Adventures  of  the  Falcon 

CBS:  Billy  Henry 

ABC:  Ed  Sullivan 

CBS:  Inner  Sanctum 

\i;i  Amos  &  Andy 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

CBS:  This  Is  My  Best 

ABC:  Doctor  Talks  It  Over 

Mil   ■  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 

MBS:  Amorfcan  Forum  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Concert  Time 

NBC:  Bob  Hope 

CBS:  Open  Hearing 

MBS:  Better  Half 

NBC:  Rod  Skelton's  Scrapbook 

(lis  Janetto  Davis 

CBS:  Danny  O'Noil  &  Guests 


NO     SUPERMAN— BUT     GOOD 

For  a  long  time,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company's  Terry  and  the  Pirates — 
Monday  through  Friday  from  5  p.m.  to  5: 15 
EST — a  show  ostensibly  for  the  kids,  has 
been  up  among  the  most  adult  programs  on 
the  air.  Terry — the  leading  character — has 
been  carrying  on  a  relentless  fight  against 
fascism,  a  fight  started  months  before  the 
actual  war  began  and,  now,  continuing  with 
sensible  warnings  against  the  enemy  which 
has  not  been  completely  routed  everywhere, 
nor  completely  conquered. 

Terry  is  played  by  Owen  Jordan,  a  me- 
dium height  young  man,  with  dark,  curly 
hair  and  grinning  brown  eyes.  And,  in  a 
way,  Owen  is  a  kind  of  perfect  choice  for 
the  part.  He's  really  interested  in  children. 
Last  fall,  for  instance,  he  appeared  at  some 
seventeen  high  schools  in  and  around  New 
York,  lecturing  to  students  of  the  drama 
on  the  possible  use  of  radio  in  child  educa- 
tion. His  lectures  were  based  on  more  than 
the  dr.amatic  aspects  of  radio,  too.  He's  been 
a  teacher  and  made  use  of  his  experience. 

Owen  was  born  in  Chicago.  His  mother 
was  an  actress — so  he  comes  by  some  of  his 
ability  naturally.  Most  of  his  early  boyhood 
was  spent  in  Denver,  where  his  mother 
worked  in  a  stock  company.  He  did  return 
to  Chicago,  however,  to  complete  his  ele- 
mentary schooling  and  to  go  through  high 
school. 

Later,  when  he  entered  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  was  still  undecided.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  University  track  and  foot- 
ball teams,  but  he  also  took  part  in  all  the 
school  shows.  After  awhile,  the  grease 
paint  won  and  Owen  transferred  to  De  Paul 
University  to  study  drama.  After  he  was 
graduated,  he  stayed  on  at  De  Paul  for  a 
year  and  a  half  as  a  dramatic  instructor. 

That  didn't  prove  entirely  satisfactory, 
however,  so  in  1938  he  came  to  New  York. 
He  hadn't  been  in  the  Big  Town  long  before 
he  landed  a  part  in  the  radio  serial  David 
Harum.  Nor  was  it  much  longer,  before  he 
was  a  regular  on  the  Arch  Oboler's  Plays, 
Cavalcade  of  America,  Front  Page  Farrell 
and  the  Aldrich  Family  programs. 

No  actor  is  ever  really  satisfied  with  just 
working  in  radio.  Owen  wasn't  satisfied, 
either.  He  hustled  around  and  worked  in 
several  Broadway  successes — in  "Eve  of 
St.  Mark,"  with  Tyrone  Power  and  Anna- 
bella  in  that  film  couple's  version  of 
"Liliom"  and  in  Saroyan's  "Time  of  Your 
Life." 

Now,  Owen  is  kept  pretty  busy  with  a 
heavy  radio  schedule.  Besides  playing 
Terry  he's  got  fairly  regular  assignments 
on  the  Kate  Smith  Hour,  Real  Stories  and 
many  other  programs. 

Owen  is  married  and  his  principal  sum- 
mer pastime  is  sailing.  He  owns  a  28  foot 
racing  sloop,  jointly  with  Johnny  Call,  a 
Broadway  actor  currently  appearing  in 
"Bloomer  Girl."  Sometimes,  Owen  says, 
his  adventures  on  the  sloop  match  the  hair 
raising  thrills  he  goes  through  on  the  Terry 
show. 
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ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

CBS:  Arthur  Godfrey 

MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folk* 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

NBC:  Lone  Journey 

NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

ABC:  My  True  Story 

NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

MBS:  Faith  in  Our  Time 

CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

NBC:  Road  of  Life 

NBC:  Tic  Toe  Time 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

MBS:  Fun  with  Music 

ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

MBS:  Victor  H.  Lindlahr 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

ABC:  Ted  Malone 

NBC:  David  Harum 

ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

MBS:  Morton  Downey 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

ABC:  Club  Matinee 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

MBS:  Luncheon  With  Lopez 

ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

ABC:  Chicago  Varieties 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

ABC:  Ethel  &  Albert 

NBC:  Today's  Children 

CBS:  Perry  Mason 

MBS:  Smile  Time 

CBS:  Rosemary 

ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

NBC:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

NBC:  Masquerade 

ABC:  Al  P*earce  Show 

NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

MBS:  True  Confessions 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Cinderella,  Inc. 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

ABC:  Ladies  Be  Seated 

MBS:  Remember? 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  House  Party 

MBS:  Erskine  Johnson  in  Hollywood 

ABC:  Jack  Berch 

ABC:  Beautiful  Music 

MBS:  The  Johnson  Family 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Sing  Along  Club 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

MBS:  This  Is  Your  Country 

ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

CBS:  Feature  Story 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  The  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

MBS:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Quincy  Howe 

CBS:  Waitin'  For  Clayton 

NBC:  Jose  Bethencourt,  Marimba 

CBS:  Skyline  Roof,  Gordon  MacRao 

ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

ABC:  Headline  Edition 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross  Show 

NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

MBS:  The  Korn  Kobblers 

CBS:  Adventures  of  Ellery  Queen 

ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS:  Jack  Carson  Show 

ABC:  Lum  'n'  Abner 

MBS:  What's  the  Name  of  That 

Song? 

NBC:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

MBS:  Fresh  Up  Show 

ABC:  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club 

NBC:  Hildegarde 

CBS:  BUI  Henry 

CBS:  Frank  Sinatra  Show 

NBC:  Eddie  Cantor 

MBS:  Real  Stories 

CBS:  Bob  Crosby  Show 

ABC:  So  You  Want  to  Lead  a  Bandl 

MBS:  Spotlight  Bands 

NBC:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

ABC:  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

CBS:  Great  Moment  in  Music 

NBC:  Kay  Kyser 

ABC:  Ralph  Morgan's  Music 

MBS:  Radio  Auction  Show 

CBS:  David  Rose  Orchestra 

MBS:  Ralph  Slater 

ABC:  Betty  and  Buddy 
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MARY,     MARY     QUITE     CONTRARY 

Sometimes  it's  a  break  to  be  a  member 
of  a  theatrical  family.  Sometimes,  it  isn't. 
For  Mary  Marlow  it  was  not  only  not  a 
break,  it  was  a  hindrance.  Mary's  the  new 
vocalist  with  Sammy  Kaye — you  hear  her 
on  his  Sunday  Serenade  Show  (ABC,  Sun- 
days at  1:30  p.m.  EST)  and  on  his  So  You 
Want  To  Lead  a  Band?  weekly  stint  (ABC, 
Wednesdays  at  9:30  p.m.  EST). 

Ever  since  she  can  remember,  Mary's 
been  discouraged  by  her  family  and,  on 
occasion  others,  whenever  she  talked  about 
a  career  in  the  theater  or  radio.  And  it  all 
started  very  early  in  her  life.  Because  Mary 
was  almost  literally  born  in  the  theater, 
making  her  squalling  entry  into  this  world 
in  Philadelphia  in  1925,  while  her  folks 
were  playing  a  split-week  engagement  in 
vaudeville  there.  Her  father  is  the  well 
known  Uncle  Hawkins,  familiar  to  radio 
listeners  as  Fred  Allen's  right  hand  man. 
He  was  well  known  even  then  as  a  vaude- 
ville performer. 

Like  most  theatrical  people,  Jim  Harkins 
wanted  his  kids  to  stay  out  of  the  theater 
and  have  careers  that  would  ensure  their 
eating  regularly.  So,  although  most  of  her 
childhood  was  spent  traveling  about  the 
country  while  her  father  played  the  circuits, 
Mary  was  constantly  having  it  drummed 
into  her  ears  that  she  must  learn  some  use- 
ful profession  like  stenography.  Jim  Har- 
kins was  definitely  opposed  to  her  earliest 
expression  of  a  desire  to  become  a  singer. 
Meanwhile,  Jim  Harkins  went  about  his 
business  and  in  the  course  of  it  kept  dis- 
covering stars,  left  and  right,  stars  like  Red 
Skelton,  the  Merry  Macs  and  Bob  Eberly. 
He  wouldn't  even  listen  to  Mary. 

When  Jim  Harkins  settled  down  in  New 
York  to  be  Fred  Allen's  right  hand  man, 
the  family  set  up  permanent  quarters  in 
Jackson  Heights. 

After  graduation  from  Newtown  High 
School  Mary  followed  her  father's  advice — 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  at  least.  She  went 
to  a  stenography  school.  But  in  her  spare 
time,  she  did  all  she  could  to  develop  her 
voice.  She  made  home  recordings  and, 
eventually,  got  her  first  break  with  a  25- 
week  show  on  WMCA,  in  a  15  minute  daily 
spot  sponsored  by  a  fur  company. 

When  this  job  was  over,  Mary  was  out 
in  the  cold  again.  Wanting  to  stay  as  close 
to  radio  as  possible,  but  needing  a  job,  too, 
Mary  finally  applied  for  a  job  as  an  NBC 
page — and  got  it.  She  continued  to  make 
more  recordings  and  almost  made  a  pest 
of  herself,  pushing  them  at  everyone  who 
would  listen. 

One  day,  she  made  a  record  with  Bill 
Clifton  at  the  piano.  Jill  Warren,  who  does 
a  swing  column  in  a  magazine,  heard  the 
recording.  Jill  knew  Sammy  Kaye  was 
looking  for  a  girl  vocalist  and  she  arranged 
for  Sammy  to  hear  Mary's  recording.  Mary 
was  in  from  the  first  note,  and  she's  been 
with  the  swing  and  sway  aggregation  ever 
since  the  band  started  on  its  southern  tour 
in  January,  1946. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


9:00  ABC:  Breakfast  Club 

9:00  NBC:  Honeymoon  in  New  York 

9:15  MBS:  Shady  Valley  Folks 

9:30  NBC:  Daytime  Classics 

9:10  10:00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

9:00  10:00  ABC:  My  True  Story 

10:00  NBC:  Lone  Journey 

10:00  MBS:  Once  Over  Lightly 

10:15  NBC:  Lora  Lawton 

9:15  10:15  CBS:  Light  of  the  World 

10:15  MBS:  Faith  in  Our  Time 

9:30  10:30  CBS:  Evelyn  Winters 

10:30  ABC:  Betty  Crocker 

10:30  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

10:30  MBS:  Tic  Toe  Time 

9:45  10:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:45  NBC:  Joyce  Jordan 

9:45  10:45  ABC:  The  Listening  Post 

10:45  MBS:  Fun  With  Music 

10:00  11:00  ABC:  Tom  Breneman's  Breakfast 

10:00  11:00  NBC:  Fred  Waring  Show 

11:15  MBS:  Elsa  Maxwell 

11:30  ABC:  Gilbert  Martyn 

11:30  NBC:  Barry  Cameron 

11:30  MBS:  Take  It  Easy  Time 

10:45  11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

10:45  11:45  ABC:  Ted  Malone 

10:45  11:45  NBC:  David  Harum 

11:45  MBS:  Victor  H.  Lindlahr 

12:00  ABC:  Glamour  Manor 

11:00  12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

11:15  12:15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

12:15  MBS:  Morton  Downey 

11:30  12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

11:30  12:30  ABC:  Club  Matinee 

11:45  12:45  NBC:  Maggi's  Private  Wire 

11:45  12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

12:45  MBS:  Judy  Lang 

12:00    1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

12:15    1:15  ABC:  Constance  Bennett 

12:15    1:15  CBS:  Ma  Perkins 

1:15  MBS:  Luncheon  with  Lopez 

12:30    1:30  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

12:45    1:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

1:45  MBS:  John  J.  Anthony 

1:00    2:00  NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

1:00    2:00  ABC:  John  B.  Kennedy,  news 

1:00    2:00  CBS:  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton 

1:15    2:15  NBC:  Today's  Children 

2:15  ABC:  Ethel  and  Albert 

1:15    2:15  CBS:  Perry  Mason 

2:15  MBS:  Smile  Time 

1:30    2:30  CBS:  Rosemary 

1:30    2:30  ABC:  Bride  and  Groom 

1:30    2:30  NBC:  Woman  in  White 

2:30  MBS:  Queen  for  a  Day 

1:45    2:45  CBS:  Tena  &  Tim 

1:45    2:45  NBC:  Masquerade 

2:00    3:00  ABC:  Al  Pearce  Show 

2:00    3:00  NBC:  A  Woman  of  America 

2:15    3:15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins! 

2:30    3:30  CBS:  Cinderella,  Inc. 

3:30  ABC:  Ladies,  Be  Seated 

2:30    3:30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:30  MBS:  Remember? 

2:45    3:45  NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

4:00  ABC:  Jack  Berch 

3:00    4:00  CBS:  House  Party 

3:00    4:00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  MBS:  Johnson  Family 

4:15  ABC:  The  Fitzgeralds 

3:15    4:15  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS:  Sing  Along  Club 

4:30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:30  ABC:  Time  for  Women 

4:30  MBS:  Mutual  Melody  Hour 

4:45  ABC:  Hop  Harrigan 

3:45    4:45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

4:00     5:00  CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air 

4:00    5:00  ABC:  Terry  and  the  Pirates 

4:00    5:00  NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:00  MBS:  Here's  How  with  Peter  Howe 

4:15    5:15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

4:15    5:15  ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

5:15  MBS:  Superman 

4:40    5:30  CBS:  Cimarron  Tavern 

5:30  MBS:  Captain  Midnight 

5:30    5:30  ABC:  Jack  Armstrong 

4:30    5:30  NBC:  Just  Plain  Bill 

4:45    5:45  NBC:  Front  Page  Farrell 

5:45  CBS:  Sparrow  and  the  Hawk 

5:45  ABC:  Tennessee  Jed 

5:45  MBS:  Tom  Mix 

6:00  ABC:  Kiernan's  News  Corner 

5:15    6:15  CBS:  Waitin'  For  Clayton 

5:30    6:30  CBS:  Skyline  Roof,  Gordon  MacRae 

6:40  NBC:  Clem  McCarthy 

6:45  ABC:  Cal  Tinney 

5:45    6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

10:00    7:00  CBS:  Lanny  Ross  Show 

6:00    7:00  NBC:  Chesterfield  Supper  Club 

6:15    7:15  CBS:  Jack  Smith 

7:15  MBS:  Korn  Kobblers 

6:30    7:30  CBS:  Ginny  Simms  Show 

6:30    7:30  ABC:  The  Lone  Ranger 

7:00    8:00  CBS:  The  Aldrich  Family 

7:00    8:00  NBC:  Highways  in  Melody 
Paul  Lavalle 

8:00  MBS:  Human  Adventure 

8:00  ABC:  Woody  Herman  Show 

8:30  ABC:  This  Is  Your  FBI 

7:30    8:30  NSC:  Duffy's  Tavern 

9:30    8:30  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Sings 

8:30  MBS:  So  You  Think  You  Know 
Music 

7:55    8:55  CBS:  Bill  Henry 

8:00    9:00  ABC:  Alan  Young  Show 

8:00    9:00  NBC:  People  Are  Funny 

9:15  MBS:  Real  Stories 

8:30    9:30  ABC:  The  Sheriff 

8:30    9:30  CBS:  Durante  &  Moore 

8:30     9:30  MBS:  Spotlight  Sands 

8:30     9:30  NBC:  Waltz  Time 

8:55    9:55  ABC:  Coronet  Front  Page  News 

10:00  MBS:  Your  Land  and  Mine 

9:00  10:00  NBC:  Mode  Mystery  Theater 

9:00  10:00  CBS:  Danny  Kaye  Show 

10:15  MBS:  Jon  Gart  Show  . 

7:30*  9:30  10:30  CBS:  Malsl* 
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NBC:  A  Miss  and  a  Male 

ABC:  Galen  Drake 

CBS:  Give  and  Take 

MBS:  Albert  Warner 

NBC:  Eileen  Barton  Show 

MBS:  Southern  Harmon;zers 

ABC:  Club  Time 

MBS:  Smiling  Ed  McConnell 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC:  Adventures  of  Archie  Andrews 

ABC:  Teen  Town 

MBS:  Southern  Harmonizers 

ABC:  Harry  Kogen's  Orchestra 

NBC:  Teentimers  Club 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
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Phil  Cook 

Richard  Leibert,  Organist 


Missus  Goes  A-Shopping 
Musical  Novelty  Group 


Margaret  Arlen 
Wake  Up  and  Smile 


Home  Is  What  You  Make  It 
The  Garden  Gate     . 


Carolina  Calling 
Fashions  in  Melody 


ABC:    Bible  Message 


MBS: 
ABC: 


Land  of  the  Lost 
Betty  Moore 


ABC:     Note  From  a  Diary 


CBS: 

MBS: 


Theater  of  Today 
House  of  Mystery 


NBC:  Consumer  Time 

CBS:  Stars  Over  Hollywood 

ABC:  American  Farmer 

NBC:  Music  for  Saturday 

NBC:  National  Farmn  &  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Grand  Central  Station 

ABC:  Symphonies  for  Youth 

MBS:  Opry  House  Matinee 

CBS:  County  Fair 

NBC:  The  Veteran's  Aid 

NBC:  Edward  Tomlinson 

NBC:  Your  Host  is  Buffalo 

MBS:  Don  McGrove's  Orchestra 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 

NBC:  Stories  by  Olmsted 

MBS:  Sinfonietta 

NBC:  Orchestras  of  the  Nation 

NBC:  Doctors  at  Home 

NBC:  First  Piano  Quartet 

ABC:  Tea  and  Crumpets 

CBS:  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

NBC:  Easy  Money 

MBS:  Sports  Parade 

NBC:  John  W.  Vandercook 

ABC:  Charles  Jordan 

NBC:  Tin  Pan  Alley  of  the  Air 

MBS:  Cleveland  Symphony 

CBS:  Quincy  Howe 

CBS:  American  Portrait 

ABC:  Hank  D'Amice  Orchestra 

MBS:  Hawaii  Calls 

ABC:  Labor,  U.  S.  A. 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC:  Religion  in  the  News 

NBC:  Our  Foreign  Policy 

MBS:  Hawaii  Calls 

ABC:  It's  Your  Business 

ABC:  Correspondents  Abroad 
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Green  Hornet 
Jimmy  Edmondson 
The  First  Nighter 


MBS:  I  Was  a  Convict 

CBS:  The  Dick  Haymes  Show 

MBS:  20  Questions 

NBC:  Life  of  Riley 

ABC:  Dick  Tracy 

ABC:  Here's  Morgan 

ABC:  Famous  Jury  Trials 

CBS.  Mayor  of  the  Town 

MBS:  Harry  Savoy  Show 

NBC:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:  Ned  Calmer 

UBS:  Leave  It  to  the  Girls 

CBS:  Your  Hit  Parade 

NIK':  National  Barn  Dance 

ABC:  Gang  Busters 

NBC:  Can  You  Top  This? 

MBS:  Break  the  Bank 

ABC:  Boston  Symphony 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 
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Grand  Olo  Opry 
Hayloft  Hoedown 


So  Very  Young 
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awed.      "They're   beautiful,"   she   said. 

When  we  came  home,  Bill  and  I 
thanked  Judd  and  went  on  into  the 
house.  Patti's  farewells  were  more 
prolonged.  "I  had  a  beautiful  time, 
Judd,"  we  heard  her  saying  at  the  door. 

Judd  sounded  surprised.  "Why  we 
didn't  do  anything,"  he  said.  "We  just 
knocked  around  the  way  I  usually  do." 

"But  I  had  a  wonderful  time!"  Patti 
insisted.     "Every  single  minute — " 

Judd  laughed.  "Well,  I'm  glad  of  it. 
I'll  put  you  in  my  pocket  and  take  you 
along  again  sometime." 

And  that's  exactly  what  he  did,  so 
casually  and  informally  that  none  of 
us  realized  how  often  Patti  was  seeing 
him.  On  Saturday  mornings  he'd  stop 
by  the  house  to  take  Patti  fishing;  in 
the  afternoons,  as  the  weather  grew 
warmer,  they  went  swimming;  one  or 
two  evenings  a  week  he  would  turn  up 
at  the  house  after  dinner,  and  then 
they  would  be  off  to  the  airport  or  for 
a  drive  down  along  the  lake.  He  al- 
ways brought  her  home  early,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Patti  was  always 
bursting  with  news  as  to  where  they 
had  been  and  what  they  had  done,  we 
didn't  stop  to  think  that  they  were 
really  alone  together  a  great  deal,  that 
Judd's  haunts  were  not  those  where  the 
boys   and   girls   from   school   gathered. 

TT  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  that 
-1  Patti  dropped  her  bombshell.  She'd 
been  fishing  with  Judd  that  morning; 
she  came  home  in  time  for  lunch,  and 
sat  down  at  the  table  just  as  she  was, 
in  her  slacks  and  shirt.  "I  guess  I'm 
just  not  hungry,"  she  sighed.  "I  think 
I'll  go  up  and  change  my  clothes." 

Later  that  afternoon  I  tapped  on  her 
bedroom  door,  and  I  entered  to  find 
her  curled  up  on  the  window  seat. 
She  was  still  wearing  the  slacks  and 
shirt,  and  the  look  on  her  face  was  in- 
describable— dreaminess  and  radiance 
and  sheer  elation.  "Rosemary,"  she 
breathed,  "I've  just  got  to  tell  you.  This 
morning,  Judd  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

I  sat  down,  simply  because  I  was 
suddenly  too  weak  to  stand.  "What — 
what  did  you  say  to  that?" 

Patti  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  I  didn't 
say  anything,"  she  confessed.  "I  was 
too  dumfounded.  You  see,  Judd  has 
never — I  mean — he's  never  tried  to  kiss 
me,  or — or  anything  like  that.  I 
couldn't  think  what  to  say,  and  the 
next  moment  he  got  a  bass  on  his  line, 
a*nd  after  that  he  didn't  talk  about 
marriage  any  more. 

"It's  all  so  wonderful,"  Patti  went 
on,  "and  yet  so  sort  of — sort  of  scary 
too.  Oh,  Rosemary,  I  think  I  know  now 
exactly  how  you  felt  when  Bill  first 
told  you  he  loved  you — " 

"But,    darling,"    I    began,    "Bill   and 

"Oh,  I  know  I'm  not  old  enough  to  be 
married,"  she  said  quickly.  "Not  for 
years  and  years  yet.  But  I  could  be 
engaged  to  him." 

"But  Patti,  darling,  when  you're  en- 
gaged, you  don't  go  out  with  other 
boys.  Are  you  sure  you  care  enough 
about  Judd  to  tie  yourself  down — " 

"I  wouldn't  be  tied  down;  I'd  have 
Judd.  I  didn't  know  how  I  felt  about 
him,  but  ever  since  this  morning  I've 
been  thinking  about  it,  thinking  how 
happy  he'll  be  when  I  tell  him  that  I 
— well,  that  I  belong  to  him.  And  I  do 
love  him,  Rosemary,  I'm  sure  of  it. 
All  I  want  is  to  make  him  happy.  And, 
Rosemary,  don't  tell  Mama  about  it  just 
yet,  will  you?     I'm  going  to  see  Judd 


tonight — I  expect  we're  going  out  to 
the  airport — and  I  want  him  to  be  the 
first  to  know." 

Readily,  I  promised  not  to  tell 
Mother.  Mother  had  problems  enough 
without  being  troubled  with  this — this 
madness  of  Patti's.  But  I  hadn't 
promised  not  to  tell  Bill,  and  the  min- 
ute he  came  home  that  afternoon,  I  took 
him  aside  and  told  him  the  whole 
story.  He  listened  soberly  enough  until 
I  reached  the  part  about  the  bass'  in- 
terrupting Judd's  proposal,  and  then 
his  lips  began  to  twitch  and  his  eyes 
to  twinkle.  "It  isn't  funny,  Bill,"  I 
finished  sharply.  "It  might  be,  if  Judd 
were — oh,  say,  Tommy's  age.  But  he 
isn't.  He's  older,  not  only  in  years  but 
in  experience.  And  '  if  he's  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  he's  in  love — " 

"But,  darling,  that's  just  it — I'm  sure 
he  hasn't.  Judd's  a  pretty  level-headed 
boy,  and  I've  an  idea  this  proposal  busi- 
ness is  something  Patti's  built  up  in 
her  own  mind.  Judd  probably  told  her 
that  she'd  make  someone  a  wonderful 
wife  some  day,  and  Patti  probably  took 
it  to  mean  that  he  wanted  her  to  be  his 
wife.    Do  you  see?" 

I  was  still  doubtful,  but  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  better  about  it.  I  had 
great  faith  in  Bill's  judgment.  We  went 
out  that  evening  and  stayed  quite  late. 
By  the  time  we  returned  home  Patti 
had  come  in  from  her  date  with  Judd 
and  was  in  bed,  asleep.  Mother  told 
us  so;  Mother  had  waited  up  to  talk 
with  us.  "I  suppose  you  know  what 
it's  about,"  she  said  when  we  sat  down 
with  her.  "Patti  told  me  she  told  you. 
She  says — "  and  as  she  spoke,  Mother 
looked  as  if  she  still  hadn't  recovered 
from  the  blow,  "that  she's  engaged  to 
this  Marsh  boy." 

Bill  patted  her  arm.  "Don't  worry, 
Mother  Dawson,"  he  said  comfortingly. 
" — I  think  that  both  you  and  Rosemary 
are  making  a  lot  out  of  a  little.  I  don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  Judd  is  serious 
about  Patti,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be  some 
time  before  Patti  is  capable  of  being 
serious  about  anyone.  Next  week  it 
will  be  someone  else — " 

"But  that's  just  it,"  I  objected.  "She 
hasn't  seen  anyone  else.  Even  Tommy 
and  Birdbrain — and  you  know  how 
thick  she  used  to  be  with  them.  She's 
dropped  away  from  all  of  her  friends. 
Judd  never  takes  her  to  places  where 
the  school  youngsters  go — " 

DILL  refused  to  be  moved.  "Well, 
*-*  then,"  he  suggested,  "get  her  back 
into  the  crowd — or  bring  the  crowd 
back  to  her.  Give  a  party.  If  I  know 
Patti  and  parties,  she'll  be  the  first  to 
cooperate." 

The  more  we  thought  about  it,  the 
more  the  idea  of  a  party  appealed.  And 
when  we  mentioned  it  to  Patti,  Bill 
proved  to  be  completely  right  about 
her  reaction.  "A  real,  big  party?"  she 
demanded.  "You  mean  I  can  invite 
everybody?  Oh,  Rosemary,  could  we 
have  it  soon?" 

I  think  that  she  was  as  glad  as  we 
were  to  have  Judd  removed,  at  least 
temporarily,  from  the  center  of  interest. 
No  one  had  openly  opposed  her  "en- 
gagement," but  she  couldn't  help  know- 
ing that  we  didn't  approve  of  it.  And 
in  a  family  as  closely  knit  as  ours  had 
always  been,  even  this  little,  silent  op- 
position was  disturbing. 

In  the  next  few  days,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  his  name  was 
scarcely  mentioned.  Instead,  there 
(Continued,  on  page  56) 


MRS.    CHARLES    BOYER - 

glamorous  wife  of  the  screen's 
leading  romantic  actor. 


says  Mrs.  Charles  Boyer, 

"No  wonder  TANGEE  SATIN-FINISH 
Lipstick  is  a  Hollywood  sensation." 


Glamorous  colors?  Of  course!  But  that  alone  doesn't 
explain  the  popularity  of  Tangee  Lipstick  in  Holly- 
wood. There's  another  reason  —  satin-finish  !  This 
amazing  development  gives  a  lipstick  wonderful  "stay- 
ing power". . .  so  that  you  aren't  constantly  taking  time 
out  for  "repairs".  And  even  on  a  hot  day,  Satin-Finish 
doesn't  get  soft— does  NOT  run  or  smear.  Remember, 
only  Tangee  has  Satin-Finish. 

HIT  COLORS  OF  HOLLYWOOD 

TANGEE  GAY- RED —"to  make  your  lips  look  young  and 
gay"— a  favorite  of  Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery  and 
Mrs.  Gary  Cooper. 

tangee  red-red— a  clear  vivid  shade— first  choice  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Boyer,  Mrs.  George  Murphy  and 
many  others.  Other  popular  Tangee  shades  are: 

THEATRICAL  RED-MEDIUM  RED-TANGEE  NATURAL 


CONSTANCE     LUFT    HUHN, 

Head  of  the  House  of  Tangee 
and  creator  of  the  world  fa- 
mous Satin-Finish  Lipstick 
and  Petal-Finish  Cake 
Make-Up. 


Use  /(2MG€£/... 

and  see  nojv  beautiful  you  can   be 
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SHOKTeUTSt 


I 


"Beauty  treat"  for  glass-ware,  as 
well  as  your  own  precious  com- 
plexion!   Use  soft,   SITROUX 
TISSUES  for  quick  "shine-up" 

Pisses,   ash-trays,  mirrors, 
ime— heightens  shine! 
J 


'     Absorbent  Sitroux  Tissues  "blot 
up"  spilled  liquids  in  a  hurry! 
Saves  table  surface— and  disposi- 
tions! And  speaking  of  "saving"— 
never  waste  Sitroux!* 


Substitute  soft,  absorbent, 
SITROUX  TISSUES  for  baby's 
bib—  (use  after,  for  "mopping 
up"  high-chair  tray!)  Sitroux  is 
grand  for  "sniffles"  and  sneezes, 
too  —  and  cuts  down  on  laundry 
bills  as  well.  Always  say— 
"SIT-TRUE"! 
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'•^     «„,%1irers  are  still  faced 
*  Tissue  manufacturers  ar 

SITROUX 

\^  TISSUES 


(Continued 
were  endless  discussions  with  Mother 
and  me  about  what  to  serve  and  how 
to  serve  it,  discussion  with  Tommy  and 
Birdbrain,  over  the  telephone,  about 
whom  to  invite  and  what  to  wear;  the 
telephoning  of  the  invitations  alone  oc- 
cupied two  full  evenings.  It  was  too 
casual,  Patti  felt,  simply  to  tell  her 
friends  about  the  party  when  she  saw 
them  at  school.  Judd  was  the  first  to  be 
invited,  but  when  he  dropped  by  on 
Wednesday  night,  Tommy  was  at  the 
house,  sorting  records  with  Patti.  "I 
can't  go  out,  Judd,"  she  said.  "We've 
got  to  go  to  Kenny's  house  and  get  his 
boogie  records — " 

JUDD  drove  them  to  Kenny's,  and 
when  they  came  back,  he  dutifully 
helped  them  to  sort  their  loot.  I  felt  that 
the  party  had  already  justified  itself. 
This  was  the  way  things  should  be — 
Patti  and  friends  of  her  own  age,  with 
Judd  welcome  so  long  as  he  fitted  in. 

The  party  itself  went  off  beautifully. 
It  just  couldn't  go  flat — not  with  all  of 
Patti's  friends  there,  and  the  rugs 
rolled  and  the  floor  waxed  for  dancing, 
and  the  newest  records  on  the  phono- 
graph, and  with  Patti's  own  enthusiasm 
to  touch  things  off.  There  were  in- 
cidents, of  course — the  little  accidents 
that  are  the  price  of  every  party. 
Someone's  dancing  heel  caught  in  a 
lamp  cord,  and  the  lamp  crashed  spec- 
tacularly but  harmlessly  into  Bird- 
brain's  lap.  And  toward  the  end  of 
supper  I  stupidly  and  unwittingly  em- 
barrassed Judd.  He  was  ineffectually 
attacking  the  stiff  meringue  of  his 
baked  Alaska  with  his  coffee  spoon. 
The  meringue  skidded  off  his  plate  and 
grabbing  at  it  he  upset  his  coffee.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  began  mopping 
up  the  mess  with  his  napkin.  "Judd, 
I'm  sorry!"  I  exclaimed.  "Didn't  I  give 
you  a  fork?" — And  then,  too  late,  I  saw 
that  he  did  have  a  fork,  lying  clean 
and  unused  beside  his  dessert  plate. 

Still,  everyone  seemed  to  have  a 
wonderful  time,  and  Judd  was  no  ex- 
ception. He  danced  with  the  girls  and 
talked  flying  with  the  boys,  and  when 
Dr.  Jim  Cotter,  our  oldest  and  dearest 
family  friend,  stopped  by  to  see  how 
the  party  was  going,  Judd  held  him 
fascinated  with  an  account  of  an  opera- 
tion he  had  witnessed  at  sea. 

It  was  a  successful  evening,  but  we 
were  exhausted  when  it  was  over. 
Patti  slept  late  the  next  morning; 
both  Bill  and  Joyce  had  left  the  house 
when  she  came  downstairs.  She  came 
down  very  quietly;  mother  and  I  were 
busy  with  the  breakfast  dishes,  and  it 
was  a  minute  or  two  before  we  realized 
that  she  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
doorway,  looking  at  us.  "Patti!" 
Mother  exclaimed.  "What — "  and 
stopped.  Patti's  face  was  dead  white, 
her  eyes  black  with — something.  Anger, 
unshed  tears,  some  mute  and  turbulent 
emotion. 

"Well,  you  showed  Judd  up,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "Is  that  why  you 
gave  the  party?  To  show  me  that  he 
didn't  know  little  unimportant  things 
like  which  fork  to  use?     If  it  was — " 

Mother's  mouth  went  tight;  her  hurt 
showed  only  in  her  eyes.  I  was  too 
astonished  to  feel  anything  at  all. 
"Patti!"  Mother  cried,  and  Patti 
crumpled  into  a  tearful  heap  on  a 
kitchen  chair.  "Oh,  I  know  you  didn't 
mean  it!"  she  sobbed.  "I  didn't  mean 
to  say  that  you  did — but  I'm  just  so — 
so  mad  on  his  account!  It's  not  his 
fault  that  he  doesn't  know  all  the 
little  fine  points.  He  was  born  on 
River  Street  and  then  he  was  in  the 
N-navy — " 
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Mother  crossed  over  to  her  and  put 
her  arms  around  her  and  let  her  cry. 
Then  she  said  gently,  "Patti,  listen  to 
me,  please.  No  one  else  but  you  paid 
any  attention  to  these  things  you're 
talking  about.  No  one  else  noticed 
them.  I'm  sure  Judd  himself  didn't 
feel  that  he  was  shown  up,  as  you  call 
it.    He  had  a  lovely  time — " 

Patti  pulled  away  from  her.  "He 
didn't!  He  was  wretched!  He  nearly 
died  when  he  s-spilled  the  coffee.  Oh, 
I'm  so  miserable!  We've  always  been 
such  a  happy  family,  and  I  love  you  so 
much  and  I  don't  want  to  do  anything 
to  hurt  you — but  I  can't  let  Judd  down 
now.  He'd  think  it  was  because  I  was 
a  snob.  I've  got  to  go  on  being  engaged 
to  him.  I've  got  to  make  it  up  to  him 
some  way.  I— I'll  marry  him  the  min- 
ute he  wants  me  to — "  And  then  she 
was  gone. 

Mother  and  I  just  looked  at  each  other. 
I  sat  down.  I  was  trembling..  She  said, 
"I  think  you  should  talk  to  Judd." 

I  nodded.  I  couldn't  talk;  there  was 
too  much  going  through  my  mind. 
Judd  seemed  to  be  such  a  level-headed 
boy;  it  didn't  seem  possible  that  he 
could  be  in  love  with  a  fifteen-year-old 
girl,  could  expect  her  to  wait  years  for 
him.  Certainly  it  wasn't  possible  that 
he'd  want  to  marry  her  at  any  time  in 
the  near  future,  and  yet —  Disquieting 
pictures,  news  captions  ran  through  my 
mind,  of  servicemen  and  their  teen-age 
brides,  adolescent  girls  married  to  boys 
who  were  hardly  more  than  adolescents 
themselves.  If  Judd  were  mad  enough 
to  want  to  run  off  with  Patti,  she  was 
romantic  enough,  and  defiant  enough 
right  now,  to  go  with  him.  .  .  . 

And  then  the  doorbell  rang. 

"You  go,"  Mother  said.  "Please.  I 
don't  want  to  see  anyone.  I — I  think 
I  need  some  action,  to  help  me  think." 
And  she  turned  and  began  attacking 
the  dishes  as  if  they  were  enemies. 

I  went  through  the  front  of  the  house, 
opened  the  front  door — to  Judd  Marsh. 
"Good  morning,  Rosemary,"  he  said. 
"Can  I  talk  to  you  for  a  minute?  I  need 
your  help.    It's  about  Patti." 

"Of  course."  I  led  the  way  into  the- 
living  room.  "Sit  down,  Judd.  What 
is  it— about  Patti?" 

TIE  sat  down,  folded  his  hands,  un- 
-*"1  folded  them,  thrust  them  into  his 
pockets,  drew  them  out  again.  "She 
thinks  I  want  to  marry  her,"  he  blurted. 
"And  I  don't.  It's  the  craziest  thing — I 
thought  she  was  just  kidding  when  she 
first  started  talking  about  it,  last  Satur- 
day night,  out  at  the  airport.  We  were 
sitting  in  the  car,  watching  the  planes, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  she  turned  to  me 
and  said,  'I've  decided,  Judd.  I  can't 
marry  you  for  years  and  years,  but  I'll 
be  engaged  to  you.  I'll  wait  for  you.' 
I  thought  she  was  fooling,  only  it  didn't 
seem  at  all  like  her  kind  of  fooling. 
And  then  I  saw  she  was  serious.  She 
actually  thought — " 

I  drew  a  long  shaky  breath  of  relief. 
I  knew  what  was  coming.  Dear  Bill,  I 
thought,  you  were  so  right.  .  .  .  Aloud  I 
said,  "She  thought  that  you — " 

Judd  nodded  violently.  "I  know.  It 
dawned  on  me  after  I'd  thought  it  over. 
That  morning,  when  we  were  fishing, 
I'd  told  her  that  she  was  the  sort  of 
girl  every  fellow  dreams  of  marrying. 
I  didn't  mean  anything  by  it — I  mean, 
anything  personal.  We'd  been  talking 
about  the  war,  and  what  the  fellows 
thought  about  when  they  were  away 
from  home.  .  .  .  And  I  didn't  know  how 
to  set  her  right — " 

"You  didn't  want  to  hurt  her." 

He  gave  "me  a  quick,  grateful  look. 


"You  can  just  bet  I  didn't  want  to  hurt 
her!  You  see,  the  funny  part  of  it  is, 
I  do  care  about  her,  a  lot,  in  a  way  I'd 
never  thought  of  caring  about  a  girl. 
I  think  the  world  of  her  for  what  she 
is — a  real  person,  who's  sweet  and 
genuine  and  straightforward  and 
honest.  I  know  it  sounds  crazy,  and 
it's  hard  to  explain — but  I'd  never 
thought  about  girls  as  people.  I  always 
figured  a  fellow  flirted  with  them,  if  he 
felt  like  it,  or  took  them  to  dances,  if 
he  felt  like  it — and  if  he  didn't  feel 
like  it,  he  let  them  alone  and  went 
about  his  own  business.  Patti  showed 
me  that  a  girl  could  be  a  companion 
to  a  fellow.  I  hope — I  just  hope  that 
someday,  when  I  do  fall  in  love,  it 
will  be  with  someone  as  wonderful 
as  she  is.  And  I  know  she  isn't  really 
in  love  with  me.  She  just  thinks  she 
is —  Oh,  good'God — " 

II"  E  was  staring  at  something  over  my 
•"  shoulder.  I  turned,  sat  paralyzed  by 
•a  glimpse  of  Patti's  skirt  disappearing 
around  the  landing  of  the  stairs.  "She 
must  have  heard  everything,"  he  whis- 
pered.    "Oh,  Lord — " 

I  rose,  weak  with  relief,  weak  with 
nausea.  Oh,  poor  Patti,  my  poor  baby 
sister  .  .  .  "You'd  better  go,"  I  said. 
"I'll  talk  to  her.  Thank  you  for  com- 
ing, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I'll 
get  in  touch  with  you." 

I  hurried  up  the  stairs.  The  door  of 
Patti's  room  was  closed,  but  not  locked. 
I  let  myself  in,  sat  down  beside  the 
huddled  little  figure  on  the  bed. 

A  very  small  voice  said,  "Go  on, 
Rosemary,  tell  me  what  a  fool  I've  been. 
All  that  stuff  about  knowing  how  you 
felt  when  Bill  fell  in  love  with  you — " 

And  then,  miraculously,  I  did  find 
ihe  right  words.  "I  don't  see  why,"  I 
said  reasonably.  "I'd  feel  pretty  won- 
derful if  I  were  you." 

Patti  didn't  move,  but  she  thought  it 
over.     "Why?" 

"Because  you've  just  been  paid  a 
wonderful  compliment.  Didn't  you 
hear  Judd  tell  me  how  he  felt  about 
you,  about  the  whole  new  outlook 
you've  given  him?  You've  made  his 
life  richer  and  better — " 

The  shining  head  lifted  a  little, 
dropped  back  to  the  pillow,  despair- 
ingly.   "But  he  doesn't  love  me." 

I  sat  silent.  Then  I  asked,  "Do  you 
love  him?  Enough  to  spend  all  the 
rest  of  your  life  with  him,  with  never 
a  thought  of  anyone  else?  Did  you 
really  want  to  be  engaged  to  him — 
never  to  have  a  date  with  another  boy? 
Honestly,  now  Patti?  Remember,  one 
of  the  things  Judd  likes  about  you  is 
your  honesty — " 

Patti  spoke  to  the  pillow.  "I  guess 
I  didn't  want  to  be  engaged,  not  really. 
Oh,  I  do  want  to — but  I  want  to  have 
fun  with  the  other  kids,  too.  But  I  do — 
did — care  about  him,  more  than  about 
any  other  boy  I've  ever  known — " 
She  sat  up  suddenly,  faced  me  squarely, 
her  eyes  widening.  "Maybe  that's 
it!"  she  whispered.  "Maybe  Judd  was 
right — and  I  just  thought  I  loved  him 
because  I'd  seen  him  so  much,  be- 
cause I'd  got  to  know  him.  Maybe  if 
I  got  to  know  other  boys  that  way,  like 
Stretch  McGinnes  or  Lyman  Harper — 
if  I  got  to  know  them  as  people,  not 
just  as  part  of  the  crowd,  maybe  I'd  find 
out  that  they  were  wonderful  people, 
too.  Oh,  Rosemary!"  she  burst  out. 
"Isn't  it  all  just  confusing?" 

"Oh,  darling—"  I  kissed  her,  and 
then  I  just  had  to  laugh — a  laugh  of 
happiness,  of  gratitude.  Perhaps  every- 
thing was  very  confusing,  but  I  was 
sure  that  Patti  was  on  the  right  track. 
And  best  of  all,  most  important  of  all, 
she  sounded  exactly  like  Patti  again. 


We  could  be  wrong  ! 

A  great  many  women  agree  that  Fels-Naptha  is  an  extra 
fine  laundry  soap.  They  tell  us  it  makes  washing 
easier.  That  it  turns  out  whiter,  sweeter-smelling  clothes. 
That  it's  the  best  laundry  soap  they  ever  used. 

Naturally,  we  think  Fels-Naptha  Soap  should  be  used 
in  every  home— but  we  could  be  wrong. 

You  might  find  that  the  Fels  combination  Of  good 
mild  soap  and  gentle,  dirt-loosening  naptha  doesn't 
give  you  the  extra  washing  help  other  women 
have  discovered.  You  might  want  to 
tell  us  why.  But  before  you  make 
up  your  mind — won't  you  give  ^~~^^ 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  a  trial? 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 

BAN/SHE$XTATTLE~TALE  GRAY* 
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WHY  00  AMERICAN  GIRLS 

RATE  FIRST  FOR  CHARM? 


Take-it-easy  clothes.  Skylarking  comfort 
— that's  for  you !  Easy-shouldered  suits, 
good-to-walk-in  shoes.  And  comfort-insur- 
ance for  "difficult"  days.  So,  the  smart  gals 
choose  the  sanitary  napkin  that's  first  for 
softness— Modess!  3  out  of  4  voted  it  softer 
to  the  touch,  in  a  nation  poll. 


Social  Security.  Poise?  You've  plenty! 
Growing  up  with  boys,  dancing  lessons, 
have  taught  you  how  to  forget  yourself,  have 
fun!  Poise-polisher — the  napkin  that's  first 
for  safety!  Hospital-tested  Modess,  which 
209  nurses  found  less  likely  to  strike  through 
than  leading  layer-type  napkins. 


That  scrubbed  look.  Scads  of  soap-and- 
water — every  day!  You're  always  spring- 
breeze  dainty  in  every  detail!  So  again  it's 


Modess  for  you.  First  napkin  to  bring  you 
this  priceless  daintiness  aid — a  unique,  triple- 
proved  deodorant  sealed  right  in. 


Those  artful  extras.  You're  a  smoothie 
with  the  powder  puff,  lipstick  brush — all  the 
"pluses"  of  super-grooming.  And  when  it 
comes  to  comfort-extras,  at  no  extra  cost — 


Modess  gives  them  to  you.  And  does  it  first! 
No  wonder  more  and  more  girls  are  saying, 
"I'll  take  Modess!"  Box  of  12,  full-size  or 
Junior  size,  only  22)4. 


First  for  softness 

MODESS 
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Dear  Butch 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

She  and  Bunkie  had  a  kind  of  armed 
truce  and  kept  their  distance  from  each 
other  as  a  rule.  I  put  a  big  apron  over 
my  office  dress  and  picked  up  the 
scrub  brush.  "I'll  finish  washing  that 
pooch,"  I  said,  "on  condition  that  I  get 
a  piece  of  that  apple  pie  I  see  in  the 
kitchen!" 

Mrs.  Traynor  reached  over  and  kissed 
my  nose.  She  looked  flushed  and 
happy  as  a  girl.  "You'll  stay  for  sup- 
per, that's  what  you'll  do,"  she  said. 

She  had  been  a  widow  for  years,  and 
two  other  sons  had  married  and  were 
living  in  California.  Tom  was  all  she 
had  left  really.  Her  house  had  been 
like  a  second  home  to  ma  ever  since  I 
was  a  child.  And  I  knew  if  I  stood  out 
in  Tom's  mind  above  the  other  girls 
it  was  because  of  her  gentle  partisan- 
ship. Since  he  had  been  in  the  Navy, 
she  had  waged  a  campaign  in  my  be- 
half in  all  her  letters  to  him.  I  realized 
now  how  much  I  had  come  to  expect 
of  that  campaign,  how  much  I  hoped  it 
would  influence  Tom! 

lYfEMtMilES  crowded  my  mind.  The 
iTi  night  before  Tom  left  ...  I  still 
could  not  think  of  that  night  without  a 
lump  coming  in  my  throat.  We  had 
walked  down  the  river  path  to  a  point 
above  the  bridge  where  we  used  to  fish, 
and  I  had  wanted  so  desperately  to 
have  him  kiss  me.  There  were  thin 
clouds  across  the  face  of  the  moon  and 
everything  was  very  still  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  waiting.  And  after  a  while 
he  said,  "You  know,  Butch,  I've  never 
even  seen  the  ocean.  D'you  suppose 
I'll  get  seasick?" 

I  looked  helplessly  up  at  the  moon 
that  had  just  appeared  between  two 
clouds.  I  wanted  to  put  my  arms 
around  him  and  say,  "Look,  you  lug, 
won't  you  please  think  of  me  for  just 
a  minute?  Don't  you  know  I  love  you?" 
But  all  I  could  actually  say  was,  "You 
don't  get  seasick  on  the  roller  coaster. 
And  you  love  boats." 

Tom  said,  "Yeah.  And  by  the  way, 
here's  the  key  to  my  rowboat  locker. 
You  can  use  the  old  tub  while  I'm 
gone."  He  said  it  very  off-handedly 
but  my  heart  gave  a  great  leap  because 
that  rowboat  was  his  dearest  posses- 
sin,  next  to  Bunkie.  I've  worn  that  key 
on  a  chain  around  my  neck  ever  since. 

I  fingered  it  now,  sitting  there  in  the 
little  dinette  with  Mrs.  Traynor.  Surely 
Tom  would  not  have  given  it  to  me 
if  he  had  not  cared  a  little  bit.  At 
least,  that  is  what  I  kept  telling  my- 
self. And  there  was  a  surprise  waiting 
for  him  when  he  saw  that  rowboat!  It 
was  a  secret  that  I  had  shared  with  no 
one  except  his  mother.  Mrs.  Traynor 
and  I  had  had  no  secrets  from  each 
other  these  past  three  years. 

After  supper,  Bunkie  decided  to  walk 
home  with  me  and  he  chased  imagi- 
nary shadows  all  along  the  block.  It 
was  a  soft  Spring  evening,  almost 
warm,  so  I  stopped  at  the  corner  drug- 
store to  take  some  ice  cream  home  to 
the  folks.  Estelle  was  there  with  a 
couple  of  boys,  obviously  giving  them 
what  she  calls  "the  works."  She  hailed 
me  in  a  languid  sort  of  way.  "Darling," 
she  said,  "did  you  really  buy  that 
jeune  fille  dress?" 

"Why  yes,"  I  said.    "I  like  it." 

"Atta  girl!  Don't  let  her  bait  you!" 
someone  whispered  at  my  elbow.  It 
was  Chris  Holmes,  the  football  coach 
and  math  instructor  at  high  school. 
Every  girl  in  town  was  crazy  about 
him.    He  was  young,  unmarried,   and 


terribly  attractive — a  smooth  type. 

"I'm  going  down  your  way.  Mind  if 
I  walk  home  with  you  and  Bunkie?"  he 
asked.  Estelle's  eyes  popped  when  she 
saw  us  leaving  the  store  together.  I 
think  that's  what  he  did  it  for.  He  had 
always  been  kind  to  me,  since  those 
early  days  when  Tom  and  I  took  him 
fishing  with  us.  When  we  reached  home 
Chris  stood  at  our  gate  talking  for  a 
few  moments.  "Sorry  I  can't  come  in 
tonight.  But  let  me  some  other  time, 
eh?"  he  said  in  that  nice,  warm  voice  of 
his.  Then  he  went  off  and  I  hurried 
into  the  house  with  the  ice  cream, 
Bunkie  still  at  my  heels. 

Mother  and  Dad  were  reading  in  the 
livingroom  with  Bettina — my  sister, 
aged  eleven — prone  on  the  floor  be- 
tween them.  There  was  a  merry  up- 
roar when  I  mentioned  ice  cream.  I 
escaped  to  my  room  and  climbed  into 
my  trusty  dungarees  and  old  checked 
shirt.  When  I  came  down  again  Bettina 
said,  "Ah,  Glamor  Gal!"  insinuatingly, 
and  the  folks  smiled,  and  we  all  settled 
down  for  a  pleasant  evening.  Bunkie 
gave  me  a  reproachful  look  so  I  went 
out  to  the  kitchen  to  hunt  him  up  a 
bone.  I  was  bending  over  the  icebox 
when  something  went  zing  against  my 
legs.     I  whirled. 

And  there  was  Tom  Traynor,  com- 
plete in  Navy  suit  and  white  cap, 
framed  in  the  back  door.  "Trying  to 
steal  my  dog  behind  my  back.  What  a 
pal!"  he  shouted  and  swung  me  up  with 
a  big  warwhoop.  Bunkie  made  a  fly- 
ing leap  of  pure  joy  and  we  all  went 
down    together    on    the    kitchen    floor. 

It  was  not  exactly  the  welcome  I  had 
planned — with  soft  lights,  music, '  a 
dreamy  dress — but  it  was  a  rousing 
good  one.  Tom  looked  wonderful,  and 
changed  in  some  way  I  could  not.  quite 
put  my  finger  on.  It  was  something 
more  than  just  a  new  assurance,  a  new 
adult  quality.  Late  that  night  as  I  lay 
in  bed  it  came  to  me  what  the  change 
was — it  was  in  his  eyes.  They  had  an 
old,  defensive  look  as  if  they  had  seen 
too  much  too  quickly.  A  rush  of  ten- 
derness for  him  swept  over  me.  I  had 
a  fierce  desire  to  protect  him  from  any 
further  hurt. 

AT  noon  the  next  day  he  picked  me 
r%-  up  at  the  office  in  his  old  rattletrap 
of  a  car  and  we  drove  down  to  the  river 
to   where  he'd   always   kept   his   boat. 

My  knees  were  watery  with  excite- 
ment as  he  opened  the  shed.  He  stood 
back  for  a  minute  and  gave  a  low 
whistle.  Silently  I  gave  him  the  key 
from  the  chain  around  my  neck.  He 
took  it  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
boat.  "Who  did  this,  Butch?  You?" 
he  said. 

I  nodded  dumbly.  "But  how?"  he 
wanted  to  know.  "You  didn't  give  it 
that  swell  paint  job  yourself?" 

"Yes,  I  did.  On  my  Saturday  after- 
noons off.     It  didn't  take  long  really." 

"And  that  outboard  motor  I  always 
wanted.  Where  did  you  get  the  money 
for  that,  Butch?"  % 

"None  of  your  business!"  I  laughed. 
It  was  a  shaky  little  laugh,  I  guess,  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  I  felt  inside.  Tom 
gave  me  a  long,  slow  look,  then  an  ap- 
preciative grin  broke  over  his  face.  For 
a  moment — for  one  blindly  ecstatic 
moment — I  thought  he  was  going  to 
kiss  me.  But  all  he  did  was  put  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder  awkwardly. 
"You're  about  the  best  pal  a  guy  ever 
had,  Butch.  That  is  a  keen  job!  Come 
on,  let's  try  it  out." 

I  was  wearing  a  yellow  jumper  with 
a  crisp  organdy  blouse.  Not  exactly 
the  thing  for  a  boat  ride  but  I  didn't 
hesitate.      We    got    the    boat    into    the 
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water  and  shoved  off.  There  was  no 
time  to  go  very  far  out  on  the  river 
because  I  had  to  get  back  to  work.  I 
had  brought  along  some  sandwiches 
and  cake  and  we  ate  them  as  we  skirted 
an  inlet.  "You'd  make  a  swell  ship's 
cook!"  Tom  stated,  pushing  back  his 
hair  in  that  old  remembered  gesture. 
"You  know  those  cookies  you  used  to 
send  me?  You  should  have  seen  'em 
disappear!" 

That  had  been  his  mother's  sugges- 
tion, to  send  him  home-made  things. 
Part  of  her  kindly  plot  to  make  me 
"stand  out"  in  his  mind  ...  as  his  girl. 
I'll  never  forget  her  words  that  night 
of  the  graduation  as  we  walked  home 
together.  "You're  basically  so  honest, 
Gerry.  And  I'm  beginning  to  realize 
that  you  love  Tom  in  the  whole-hearted 
way  you  do  everything  else.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  glad  I  am  about  that — be- 
cause you  will  be  good  for  him.  Very 
good,  my  dear.  I'll  help  all  I  can."  And 
she  had. 

TOM  was  lolling  back  in  the  bow,  re- 
garding the  river  with  vast  content- 
ment. "Ever  use  that  new  barbless 
hook,  Butch?  It's  swell.  You  have  to 
hold  the  line  taut  every  minute  or  the 
fish  gets  away.  Say — tomorrow's  Satur- 
day and  you  have  the  afternoon  off, 
haven't  you?     Let's  go  fishing." 

Tomorrow  was  also  the  day  of  the 
dance.  The  big  high  school  reunion 
dance  for  all  the  boys  come  back  from 
service.  Had  Tom  forgotten?  The 
pink  dream  dress  was  hanging  in  my 
closet  that  very,  minute  and  I  had  a 
swift  picture  of  myself  in  it,  coming 
down  the  stairs  to  meet  him  ...  He 
would  realize  then  how  much  I  had 
changed. 

"Well,  how  about  it?"  Tom  was  per- 
sisting. "We  could  fish  'way  up  by  Mil- 
ford's  where  the  run's  so  good  .  .  ." 

"But  what  about  the  dance?" 

"Oh  that,"  Tom  gave  a  casual  shrug. 
"By  the  way,  Butch,"  he  added  as  a 
complete  afterthought,  "do  you  want  to 
go  with  us?    I'm  taking  Estelle  Garth." 

Just  a  few  "words — and  my  whole 
little  world  was  breaking  up,  my  heart 
along  with  it.  The  river  seemed  to 
blacken  and  grow  sluggish,  ugly.  I 
had,  somehow,  taken  it  so  for  granted 
that  I  would  be  Tom's  date.  Every- 
thing had  been  so  wonderful  between 
us  since  his  return.  But  he  had  said 
those  words  as  a  good-natured  older 
brother  might  have  said  them.  I  was 
still  the  kid  sister. 

I  said  dully,  "I  have  to  get  back  to 
the  office  now,"  and  we  headed  for  the 
landing.  Our  picnic,  and  my  private 
dream,  was  over. 

That  evening,  almost  as  soon  as  I 
got  inside  the  door  of  our  house,  Mrs. 
Traynor  called  on  the  telephone. 

"Gerry,  dear,"  she  began,  in  that 
breathless  way  of  hers,  "I'm  so  glad  I 
was  able  to  catch  you.  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  you  before  Tom  gets  home.  Did  you 
know?    I  mean,  has  he  told  you  .  .  ." 

"That  he's  taking  Estelle  to  the 
dance?"    I  helped  her,    "Yes,  I  know." 

I  could  hear  her  small  sigh.  "I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  not  to  worry  about 
it,  dear.  It's  just  that — well,  he  hasn't 
had  time  to  realize  that  you're  grown 
up.  But  he  will,  when  he  sees  you  to- 
morrow night.  There's  nothing  like  a 
pink  dress  to  make  a  man  see  a  girl  in 
a  different  light,  Gerry!  You  just  be 
there,  and  all  he'll  have  to  do  is  take 
one  look  at  you  .  .  ." 

I  heard  myself  agreeing,  automati- 
cally, trying  to  match  her  enthusiasm. 
But  I  couldn't.  Always,  before,  when 
she'd  had  some  idea  for  attracting 
Tom's  attention  to  me,  I'd  fallen  in  with 
her  plans  with  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 
all  the  enthusiasm  in  the  world.    She 
knows,    I'd    tell    myself.      She    knows 
what  to  do — she  knows  what  Tom  likes 
and  dislikes. 

But  this  time,  as  I  trailed  wearily  up- 
stairs, I  couldn't  make  myself  believe 
'it.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  throw 
myself  on  the  bed  and  let  the  tears 
come  until  I  was  exhausted.  Perhaps 
I'd  have  some  peace,  then,  when  I  was 
too  tired  to  think  or  feel  any  more. 
But  instead  I  found  myself  standing 
at  the  open  window,  with  the  cool 
night  air  on  my  hot  cheeks,  thinking 
some  pretty  startling  thoughts. 

What  was  it  Mrs.  Traynor  had  said? 
He  hasn't  had  time  to  realize  that  you're 
grown  up,  but  he  will  when  he  sees  you 
tomorrow  night  in  that  pink  dress  .  .  . 

"Pink  dress!"  I  said  it  aloud,  and  my 
voice  was  scornful.  "Grown  up!"  You 
see,  I  suddenly  knew  what  an  awful 
idiot  I'd  been  to  think  that  a  pink  dress 
could  accomplish  what  I  wanted.  Or 
all  the  cookies  and  cakes  in  the  world, 
sent  overseas.  Or  all  the  outboard 
motors  or — well,  it  was  ridiculous!  If 
you  wanted  somebody  to  know  that  you 
were  grown  up,  that  you  were  a  wo- 
man, then  you  had  to  be  grown  up,  you 
had  to  be  a  woman! 

¥  HAD  depended  on  Tom's  mother  to 
■*  make  Tom  notice  me,  and  love  me. 
How  terribly  silly  that  seemed  all  of  a 
sudden!  Why,  if  Tom  were  going  to 
notice  me — if  he  were  going  to  love  me 
— it  would  be  for  myself.  Because  I 
had  made  myself  noticeable,  because  I 
was,  myself,  lovable.  If  I  ever  wanted 
to  mean  anything  to  Tom,  or  to  any 
man,  I  had  to  learn  to  stand  on  my 
own  feet.  Love — grown-up  love — 
doesn't  need  an  agent. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  lingered 
there,  thinking  things  out.  But  gradu- 
ally an  idea  shaped  itself  in  my  mind. 
I  combed  my  hair,  put  on  some  fresh 
lipstick,  and  went  downstairs,  and  out. 

Chris  Holmes  was  usually  in  the  high 
school  gym  on  Friday  nights.  I  met 
him  just  as  he  was  locking  up.  He 
looked  pleased  when  he  saw  me  stand- 
ing there.  It  had  always  been  easy  to 
talk  to  Chris  with  his  quick  under- 
standing and  friendliness.  He  tucked 
his  hand  under  my  elbow.  .  "Let's  go 
for  a  walk,"  he  suggested.  "My  car  is 
in  the  repair  shop  as  usual." 

"I'd  like  to  walk,"  I  said.  We  crossed 
the  big  athletic  field,  drenched  now  in 
moonlight,  and  I  explained  everything 
to  him.  He  listened  attentively,  saying 
little.  All  through  high  school  he  had 
been  Tom's  ideal,  and  he  was  the  one 
person  who  could  make  my  plan  work. 
"And  so,"  I  finished  lamely,  "I  was 
wondering  if  you'd — if  perhaps  you 
could  ..." 

"Take  you  to  the  dance  tomorrow 
night?  Why,  Gerry,  I'd  love  it!  It's 
time  Tom  Traynor  woke  up!" 

"No,"  I  said,  "It's  time  I  woke  up." 

On  Saturday  afternoon  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  my  hair  and  nails  done, 
and  to  take  long  hours  "dressing.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  that  way.  When  I 
came  home  at  noon  I  found  Bettina 
looking  like  a  pathetic  calico  doll  with 
her  small  face  all  broken  out  in  red 
blotches.  She  had  gone  hiking  with 
some  other  youngsters  and  had  man- 
aged to  get  into  a  patch  of  poison  ivy. 
It  developed  that  during  the  course  of 
the  morning  she  had  also  managed  to 
eat  six  hamburgers,  eight  chocolate 
bars,  two  dill  pickles,  and  a  nice  green 
apple.  I  have  never  seen  a  sicker 
little  girl.  And  to  make  matters  worse, 
Mother  was  away.  She  had  gone  out 
to  the  farm  for  the  day  to  visit  Aunt 
Lil.     I  called  Dr.  Harvey  and  it  was 


hours  before  we  got  Bettina   quieted. 

Mother  came  back  about  six,  and 
there  were  dozens  of  things  yet  to  do. 
When  I  looked  at  the  clock  again  I  had 
just  twenty  minutes  to  get  ready  for 
the  dance.  "I'd  better  telephone  Chris 
and  call  the  whole  thing  off,"  I  said. 

"Of  course  you're  going,"  Mother 
said.  "Come  along,  I'll  help  you.  Bet- 
tina is  perfectly  all  right  now." 

The  doorbell  rang  and  it  was  a  mes- 
senger with  a  corsage  box.  Inside  were 
pink  camellias  and  little  Cecile  Brun- 
ner  roses — and  a  note  that  said,  "Clear 
the  decks  and  man  the  guns!  For  gal- 
lantry in  action  to  a  very  charming  girl 
.  .  .  Chris." 

A  strange  excitement  began  stealing 
over  me.  I  whirled  and  ran  up  the 
stairs.  There  was  so  little  time  .  .  . 
First,  my  bath  with  my  best  geranium 
bath  salts.  Then  mother  brushed  my 
wild  curls  into  something  like  a  smooth 
wave.  And  finally  I  was  slipping  that 
lovely,  foamy  gown  over  my  head  just 
as  the  doorbell  rang  again. 

"Ice  cream!  How  can  you  think  of 
such  a  thing  after  what  you've  been 
through  today!"  Mother  groaned. 

As  I  went  into  the  livingroom  Chris 
turned  and  smiled  at  me.  The  kind  of 
admiring  smile  designed  to  give  any 
girl  confidence.  And  I  needed  it  a 
moment  later — I  needed  all  the  assur- 
ance I  could  get — when  Tom  arrived 
with  Estelle  Garth.  Tom  gave  me  a 
startled  look  and  then  whistled  the  way 
he  had  done  when  he  saw  his  boat  all 
fixed  up.  "Neat,"  he  grinned.  "Very 
neat,  Gerry."  It  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  recalled  having  him  call  me 
Gerry.  He  shook  hands  with  Chris 
and  there  was  a  funny,  puzzled  expres- 
sion on  his  face  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
readjust  some  ideas.  Estelle  was 
watching  the  little  scene  through  half 
closed  lids.  She  was  wearing  the  black  I 
dress,  and  she  looked — well,  I  guess  j 
"devastating"  is  the  word.  Suddenly  I 
felt  very  young  and  inexperienced  but  ! 
I  was  not  going  to  let  it  get  me  down!  j 

Chris  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  ! 
we  were  playing  a  part.  Or  perhaps  he 
had  entered  more  into  the  spirit  of 
my  little  plot  than  I  had  dared  to  hope 
for.  I  found  excitement  mounting  in 
me  as  we  swung  around  the  dance  floor. 
"It  looks,"  he  whispered,  "as  if  the  stag 
line  has  discovered  you.  Here  they 
come  .  .  ."  And  sure  enough,  boys  I 
had  barely  known  during  high  school 
.began  cutting  in.  I  had  a  confused  im- 
pression of  one  uniform  after  another 
...  of  words  that  began  to  fall  into  one 
pattern.  "How  you've  grown  up, 
Beautiful!"  .  .  .  And  then  I  was  in  the 
arms  of  the  Navy,  and  Tom  was  smiling 
down  at  me  ... 

I-  IT  was  just  as  I  had  imagined.  I  re- 
'  *  laxed  against  him  in  sheer  happiness, 
and  the  rhythm  of  our  steps  was  echo- 
ing in  my  pulse.  I  loved  him  so  much 
that  dancing  with  him  this  way  was 
heaven.  We  didn't  say  much.  Tom 
steered  me  away  fr^m  a  sergeant  who 
wanted  to  cut  in.  "  unny,  how  differ- 
ent you  are  tonight,"  he  said  after  a 
while.     "Let's  go  outside  and  talk." 

There  was  a  small  park  in  front  of 
the  auditorium  where  the  dance  was 
being  held,  and  we  sat  on  one  of  the 
stone  benches  beside  a  pool  filled  with 
waterlilies.  I  slipped  my  hand  into 
Tom's,  and  it  seemed  the  most  natural 
gesture  in  the  world. 

He  put  the  other  hand  up  tentatively 
and  touched  my  hair,  my   cheek — al- 
most, I  thought,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
,  see  if  I  were  real. 

"You  think  you  know  a  girl  as  well 
as  you  know  your  own  self,"  he  said 
huskily,  after  a  moment,  "and  then  you 
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find  that  you  don't  know  her  at  all. 
You  find  that  she's — that  she's  way  up 
and  beyond  you." 

That  frightened  me  a  little — and  then 
I  knew  what  he  meant.  He  meant  that 
he  had  all  of  a  sudden,  tonight,  realized 
that  I  was  grown-up.  And  that  was 
what  I  had  wanted,  what  I'd  been 
dreaming  about,  wasn't  it? 

"But  I'm  not  way  up  and  beyond, 
Tom — I'm  not.  I'm — I'm  just  me.  Just 
the  way  I've  always  been,  only  a  little 
older,  a  little  more  grown-up,  after 
three  years.     That's  all." 

For  answer,  his  hand  slid  under  my 
chin  and  he  tilted  my  face  up  to  his. 
Very  gently,  almost  hesitantly,  he 
kissed  me.  Every  part  of  my  being 
came  alive  with  that  kiss,  like  Sleep- 
ing Beauty's  awakening.  And  I  could 
feel  the  surge  of  new  joy  in  him,  too. 
Both  my  arms  slipped  around  his  neck, 
and  then  he  was  crushing  me  to  him. 
His  kiss,  then  .  .  .  well,  I  don't  know. 
When  your  heart  goes  into  something 
like  that,  you  stop  thinking.  His  lips 
were  demanding,  tender  and  loving,  all 
at  once.  And  I  was  proud  to  respond 
to  all  of  that  in  him.  That's  the  way  it 
has  to  be,  when  two  people  love  each 
other. 


WE  must  have  been  there  a  long  time, 
in  each  other's  arms,  when  a  cool 
voice  behind  us  brought  us  back.  "Well, 
well — isn't  little  Gerry  doing  well,  this 
evening?"  Estelle,  of  course,  standing 
there,  detached  and  mocking,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  "I  was  looking 
for  you,  Tom.     This  is  our  dance." 

He  stood  up,  still  clinging  to  my  hand. 
"I'll  be  back,"  he  told  me.  And  there 
was  something  direct  and  sweet  in  his 
glance  that  was  like  an  unspoken 
promise  between  us. 

I  hurried  around  to  the  other  en- 
trance, and  there  was  Chris.  "So  you've 
come  back — don't  tell  me.  I  can  guess 
from  your  face  what's  happened.  You 
look  as  if  somebody  had  presented  you 
with  the  moon  and  a  couple  of  stars 
thrown  in!"  He  looked  so  happy  him- 
self that  I  was  not  surprised  when  he 
added,  "I  know  just  how  you  feel. 
I'm  in  love,  too,  Gerry — I  feel  as  if  I 
can  let  you  in  on  the  secret,  now.  She's 
a  nurse.  I  met  her  in  the  East  last 
summer,  and  we're  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a  few  months." 

I  waited  for  Tom  to  claim  the  next 
dance,  but  he  had  disappeared.  So  had 
Estelle.  Later  I  saw  her  dancing  with 
an  Army  captain,  but  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  Tom. 

At  last,  I  walked  out  into  the  park, 
and  went  swiftly  to  the  lily  pool.  And 
Tom  was  there,  pacing  up  and  down. 

He  turned  to  me  and  demanded 
swiftly,  before  I  could  speak,  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?"  I  had  never  heard 
him  use  that  tone  of  voice  before. 

"Tell  you  what,  Tom?" 

"That  you  were  going  steady  with 
Chris  Holmes.    That  you  were  his  girl?" 

Anger  rose  swiftly,  sharply  in  me, 
and  I  found  that  I  was  suddenly 
trembling  all  over  with  the  fury  of  it. 
"You  must  have  an  excellent  opinion 
of  me,"  I  told  him,  keeping  my  voice 
steady  with  a  great  effort.  "Do  you 
think  I  would  have  acted  like — like 
that — with  you,  if  I  were  his  girl? 
Don't  you  know  me  any  better  than 
that?  And  where  did  you  get  this 
information,  anyway,  Tom?  Did  you — " 

He  interrupted  roughly.  "I  could 
see  it  for  myself — when  you  were  danc- 
ing with  him  a  little  while  ago." 

I  shook  my  head,  and  somehow  I 
found  myself  able  to  laugh  a  little. 
"Oh,  Tom — I've  been  dancing  with  dif- 
ferent boys  all  evening.  Are  you  suy' 
you   didn't   see   what  you  wanted 


see,  because  you'd  been  prompted? 
Didn't  Estelle,  perhaps,  tell  you?  Did 
you  think  to  ask  me?  To  ask  Chris?" 
And  when  he  would  have  interrupted 
me  again,  I  went  swiftly  on.  "Let  me 
tell  you  something,  Tom.  I  asked  Chris 
Holmes  to  bring  me  here  tonight.  Be- 
cause I  didn't  have  an  escort.  Because 
I'-m  not  going  steady  with  Chris  or 
anyone.  Because  I'm  not  anyone's 
girl!" 

And  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  ran 
from  him,  before  he  could  see  the  tears 
in  my  eyes. 

The  next  morning — Sunday — Mother 
came  into  the  kitchen  to  find  me 
dressed  in  my  old  dungarees  and  shirt, 
finishing  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"Bettina  seems  to  be  all  right  this 
morning,"  I  told  her,  "so  I  think  I'll  go 
out  to  Aunt  Lil's  for  the  day." 

Mother  asked  no  questions.  She  just 
said  lightly  "Better  take  your  green 
suit  so  you  can  go  with  Aunt  Lil  to 
church." 

I  caught  the  8:10  bus,  and  an  hour 
later  I  was  getting  off  at  the  junction 
which  is  only  half  a  mile  from  the 
farm.  Aunt  Lil  is  mother's  younger 
sister,  and  for  years  she  has  kept  the 
old  family  farm  going.  She  is  a  big, 
brisk  woman  with  lots  of  humor. 

I  got  into  my  green  suit  just  long 
enough  to  go  to  the  little  community 
church  with  her.  It  was  pleasant  and 
still,  and  a  kind  of  peace  came  over  me 
as  I  listened  to  the  minister.  But  as 
soon  as  we  were  back  at  the  house  I 
went  off  to  see  the  new  lambs.  I  love 
the  smell  of  Spring,  the  new  green 
things  coming  up,  and  the  damp,  spicy 
earth.  I  picked  up  a  little  ewe,  who 
promptly  cried  Baa-aaa  for  her  mother. 

"Aren't  you  ashamed — taking  a  baby 
lamb  like  that  away  from  its  lunch?" 

For  the  second  time  in  a  week,  Tom 
Traynor  had  caught  me  like  this — blue 
jeans,  undignified  position  and  all.  He 
followed  it  up  hastily  with,  "I've  come 
to  take  you  fishing." 

"How  did  you  know  where  I  was?" 

"Easy.  I  asked  your  mother.  Butch 
— Butch,  darling,  what  are  you  trying 
to  run  away  from?" 

RUN  away!  For  a  moment,  anger 
welled  up  in  me  again.  How  dare 
he  .  .  .?  And  then  I  remembered  that  I 
was  trying  to  run  away,  and  only  chil- 
dren deny  the  obvious  truth. 

"Butch — I   want   to   tell   you   some- 
thing.   I  was  jealous  last  night.    That's 
what  it  was.     Estelle  lied  to  me,  and 
if  I  hadn't  been  as  blind  as  jealousy 
;  is  supposed  to  make   a  guy,   I  would 
:  have  known.    I — I  talked  to  Chris  after 
you  left.    I  told  him  that  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself,  and — well,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that,  too.    You  see,  I  was  never  jealous 
/  of  any  woman  before,  and  it's  kind  of 
'  hard  to  get  used  to."    He  grinned  at  me. 
And  how  could  I  help  returning  the 
grin?      Hadn't  he   said   he   was   never 
jealous  of  any  woman — any  woman — 
before?     And  wasn't  it  perfectly  logi- 
cal that  if  you're  jealous,  you  have  to 
be  in  love  to  prompt  the  jealousy? 

"When  I  saw  you  with  Chris  Holmes," 
he  was  saying,  "and  I  thought  you  were 
in  love  with  him — well,  I  just  couldn't 
take  it.  Why  Butch — you're  a  part  of 
Bne.    We  belong  together." 

That  was  a  moonlight-and-roses  sort 
of  speech.  The  kind  I'd  been  waiting 
for.  But  it  was  high  noon.  And  be- 
dsides, I  knew,  somehow,  that  I  would 
never  have  to  plan  and  scheme  again. 
1 1  could  just  be  myself. 
I  So  I  was  myself.  "Let's  go  fishing," 
\I  said.  And  I  turned  my  mouth  up  for 
\&  kiss — an  everything's  all  right  with 
nus,  now  and  forever,  sort  of  kiss,  be- 
fore we  went  looking  for  tackle. 
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4.  Helpful  Shopping  List  of  baby  needs. 

5.  Generous  sample  bottle  of  Mennen  Anti- 
septic Baby  Oil. 
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baby's  body  daily,  you  help  keep  baby's 
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say  Mennen  Baby  Oil  is  best  for  baby. 
Being  antiseptic,  Mennen  Baby  Oil  helps 
prevent  urine  irritation,  diaper  rash,  many 
other  troubles.  And  Mennen 
babies  smell  so  sweet.  Get 
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The  Only  Hope 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

momentous  months: 

1.  We  high-pressure  the  assembled 
nations  at  San  Francisco  to  accept  the 
admittedly  Fascist  Argentine.  A  few 
months  later  we  blandly  bring  out  a 
40,000  word  Blue  Book  to  prove  what 
fools  we  were  to  accept  such  des- 
peradoes. 

2.  Everybody  knows  the  atomic 
bomb  can  only  be  used  in  aggressive, 
offensive  warfare.  Yet  we  continue  to 
manufacture  atomic  bombs  and  won- 
der why  other  nations  view  us  with 
suspicion. 

3.  We  are  grim  about  Great  Britain's 
clinging  to  its  Empire  and  Russia's  try- 
ing to  set  up  sympathetic  governments 
on  its  borders — yet  we  think  nothing  of 
demanding  Pacific  bases  thousands  of 
miles  from  our  borders. 

4.  Our  press  is  free  to  attack  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  smaller  nations;  our  in- 
dustries are  free  to  play  ball  with 
German  industrialists,  and  both  may 
make  open  gestures  to  rebuild  a  strong 
Germany  as  a  bulwark. 

WHICH  brings  us  back  to  the  UNO. 
That  is  the  world  court  where  irri- 
tations between  nations  are  to  be  solved. 
It  isn't  easy — your  morning  radio 
broadcast  attests  to  that — but  it  is  the 
only  road  toward  a  better  solution. 

What  is  that  solution?  One  that  is 
based  on  the  essential  truth  that  I've 
learned  living  among  the  peoples  of 
twenty-nine  countries.  People  never 
want  war.  Only  sovereign  states  want 
war.  So,  in  the  end,  we  must  get  rid 
of  sovereign  states.  UNO  is  a  con- 
federacy, a  loose  organization  of  states. 
But  if  we  could  have  an  organization 
composed  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
that  would  be  a  world  government 
which  could  outlaw  war.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment would  pass  laws  to  forbid 
destructive  weapons:  a  police  force  of 
all  the  peoples  would  enforce  that  law. 
It  sounds  idealistic — but  it's  not! 

And  if  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
the  only  hope,  you  will  let  your  con- 
gressman and  the  President  know  your 
wishes.  Let  them  know  that  you  want 
us  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  war! 

I  repeat — people  never  want  war.  A 
government  of  all  the  people  of  all  the 
world  is  the  only  sure  way  to  guaran- 
tee the  people  what  they  do  want — 
Peace! 


ARE  YOU  PROUD  OF 


S&memccm  ^f^eedom? 


Then  you  will  fight  intolerance — 
you  will  want  to  make  this  pledge: 
I  pledge  allegiance  to  this  basic  ideal 
of  my  country — fair  play  for  all. 
I  pledge  myself  to  keep  America  free 
from  the  disease  of  hate  that  has  de- 
stroyed Europe. 

In  good  heart  I  pledge  unto  my 
fellow  Americans  all  of  the  rights 
and  dignities  I  desire  for  myself. 
And  to  win  support  for  these  prin- 
ciples across  the  land,  I 

JOIN  THE 

AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD! 


Once  We're  Married 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

along  the  same  lines.  But  if  I  did  refuse 
to  let  them  use  my  home  as  a  meeting- 
place,  I  knew  what  would  happen. 
They'd  simply  meet  somewhere  else. 
And  it  was  safer  to  have  them  with  me. 

The  decision  was  taken  out  of  my 
hands  finally,  because  Phil  asked  Sally 
to  elope  with  him. 

They'd  left  my  house  together,  going 
out  into  a  cold,  icy  rain.  Usually  they 
went  a  roundabout  way  to  Sally's  house 
on  the  other  side  of  town,  to  avoid  the 
business  section — and  to  postpone  the 
moment  of  saying  good-night.  But  to- 
night the  weather  had  kept  most  people 
at  home,  and  they  went  along  Main 
Street,  heads  down  against  the  wind. 
Sally  didn't  mind  the  rain.  She  laughed 
at  it,  although  before  they'd  gone  two 
blocks  her  thin  cloth  coat  was  soaked 
through.  But  Phil  was  glum  and  ab- 
stracted. 

In  front  of  his  father's  bank  he 
stopped,  and  drew  her  into  the  shelter 
of  the  entrance.  "Let's  stand  in  here  a 
minute,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  talk  to 
you,  Sally.  I've  got  to." 

She  waited,  her  face  raised  to  his, 
her  lips  a  little  parted.  The  faint  red 
light  from  the  neon  sign  over  the 
Littleton  Cafe,  across  the  street,  showed 
her  Phil's  troubled  mouth,  his  restless 
eyes. 

"We  can't  go  on  like  this,"  he  said. 
"Seeing  each  other  only  at  Aunt  Jen- 
ny's, and  for  a  few  minutes  when  I 
take  you  home.  We  can't  .  .  ." 

"No,  Phil,"  Sally  said. 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  waist  and 
pulled  her  toward  him.  She  came  with- 
out protest,  closing  her  eyes  to  his 
kiss,  and  for  a  long  time  they  stood 
there.  No  one  passed  on  the  sidewalk, 
but  if  someone  had,  they  wouldn't 
have  cared. 

Still  holding  her,  hardly  raising  his 
lips  from  hers,  he  said,  "We've  got  to 
be  married,  Sally." 

"Yes." 

"I  love  you  so  much — I  can't  live 
without  you.  I  don't  want  to  live  with- 
out you.  There's  no  sense  to  anything 
when  you  aren't  with  me.  I  just  find 
ways  of  getting  through  the  time  until 
night,  when  I  can  go  to  Aunt  Jenny's 
and  find  you  there,  waiting  for  me.  But 
it   isn't   enough." 

Again  Sally  echoed  him.  "No,  Phil. 
It  isn't  enough  for  me,  either." 

"Listen,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "Tomor- 
row I'll  get  hold  of  the  car.  I'll  pick 
you  up — not  downtown,  but  at  that 
little  ice-cream  store  near  your  house. 
We'll  get  to  Metropole  just  before  the 
courthouse  closes,  and  get  our  license. 
Then  we  can  get  married.  Nobody  can 
keep  us  apart,  once  we're  married." 

Sally  didn't  step  back,  ,away  from 
him.  Only  her  hands  fell  down  from 
where  they  had  been  laid  on  his  shoul- 
ders— slipped  down  slowly,  limply. 

"But  your  family?"  she  said  in  an 
uncomprehending  voice.  "You  mean — 
you  wouldn't  want  to  tell  them  before- 
hand? And  you  wouldn't  want  me  to 
tell  mine?" 

"Lord,  no!"  Phil  said.  "Not  until  it's 
all  over,  and  there's  nothing  they  can 
do  about  it." 

"I  couldn't  do  that,  Phil.  I — just 
couldn't.  Running  away,  as  if  being 
married  was  something  to  be  ashamed 
of —  Why,  Mom  and  Pop  wouldn't  ever 
forgive  me,  and  your  father  and  mother 
— they'd  be  mad  too." 

"They'd  get  over  it,"  Phil  insisted. 
"They'd  have  to.     But  if  we  told  them 


This  delightful  member  of  Long  Island  society  is 
enchantinglv  feminine.  For  her  cream  and  peach 
skin,  she  chooses  Pond's  "sheer-gauge'"  ponder — 
"The  color  looks  so  much  softer  'on!"  she  says. 

—  for  a  smoother,  lovelier  skin  tone! 

Don't  do  all  your  gloating  over  your  luscious  new  "sheer-gauge" 
stockings!  For  now  Pond's  "sheer-gauge"  powder  brings  you 
that  same  luxury-sheer  glamour — for  your  complexion!  The 
same  soft-as-a-whisper  color — smooth  .  .  .  flawless.  No  streaks, 
no  clots,  no  heavy  "wrinkly"  look.  Just  smooth,  smooth  color 
flattery  that  says — unmistakably — "sheer-gauge"! 

Choose  from  one  of  Pond's  many  lovely 
shades — they're  all  "sheer-gauge"! 


"Sheer-gauge"  means  smoother 
color  for  your  face,  too! 


Two   SlO('k.il)'! 


-the  sunn-  shade  in 


the  box — Inn  so  different  "on"! 
Now — Pond's  Dreamflower  Powder 
shades  look  lovelier  "on"  because 
they're  so  "sheer-gauge"! 


$1  value  for  79c,  plus  tax 
Pond's  Make-up  Trio 
A  lovely  l>ig  box  of  Pond's  Dreain- 
llower  Powder,  wilh  matching  Pond's 
"Lips"  and  Pond's  "('lieeks."  It's  a  SI 
value  for  only  79t.  plus  ta\.  Wonder- 
ful for  prizes  . . .  for  gifts  . .  .and  (or  you! 
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first — my  parents,  I  mean — there'd  be 
an  awful  fuss.  Dad's  sore  at  me  now, 
because  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  college." 

Sally  leaned  back  in  his  arms;  she 
turned  her  body,  and  slipped  out  of 
them  entirely.  "Phil,"  she  said,  "you're 
—afraid  of  your  father  and  mother, 
aren't  you?"  He  didn't  answer,  and  she 
went  on:  "I  suppose  that's  true,  but 
it's  hard  for  me  to  believe.  Being 
afraid  of  your  parents — why,  that's  like 
being  afraid  of  yourself." 

"They  think  I  always  ought  to  do  ex- 
actly what  they  tell  me,"  Phil  said 
explosively.  "They  always  have,  ever 
since  I  was  a  kid.  At  first  I  didn  t 
know  any  better— I  let  them  order  me 
around  any  way  they  wanted  to.  But 
now  I've  helped  to  fight  a  war,  and  1 11 
do  as  I  please." 

Sally— a  new  Sally,  one  who  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  up — saw  past  his  blus- 
ter. "It  isn't  doing  as  you  please  to  run 
away  and  get  married,  Phil,"  she  whis- 
pered, "behind  their  backs.  Not  really. 
That's  not  standing  up  for  your  right 
to  live  your  own  life.  Oh,"  her  voice 
tightened,  "can't  you  see,  Phil  dearest, 
the  only  way  to  make  them  realize 
you're  your  own  boss  is  to  walk  right 
up  and  tell  them  what  you're  going  to 
do — and  then  do  it!" 

Aunt  Jenny  was  right,  Sally  was 
thinking.  She  told  me  not  to  do  any- 
thing foolish,  and  I  didn't  understand 
her.    But  this  was  what  she  meant. 

"It  sounds  easy,"  Phil  said  sulkily. 
"But  you  don't  know  my  family. 

"I'd  like  to,"  she  answered.  Will 
you  take  me  to  see  them  tomorrow 
night9  And  while  we're  there,  you 
can  tell  them  we're  going  to  be  mar- 

r  Phil  hesitated.  He  hated  unpleasant- 
ness, and  ever  since  he  could  remember 
he  had  been  afraid  of  his  father's  quiet 
unbending  habit  of  command.  He  hadn  t 
told  Sally  the  truth  about  the  argument 
over  his  return  to  college;  it  wasn  t 
settled  by  any  means,  and  his  parents 
still  expected  him  to  return  to  his  old 
college  in  the  fall.  Berg  Ruskin  had 
said,  "I  want  you  to  go  back  there, 
and  that  pretty  much  settled  it,  as  far 
as  Berg  was  concerned.  It  would  be 
the  same  with  Sally,  Berg  and  Helen 
would  be  icily  polite  to  Sally,  they 
would  let  her  see  that  she  wasn  t 
wanted,  and  then,  when  they  had  him 
alone,  Helen  would  cry  and  Berg  would 
say  "This  is  nonsense.  You're  too  young 
to  think  of  marrying— you're  not  even 
out  of  college  yet.  I  didn't  think  a  son 
of  mine  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
get  himself  mixed  up  with  a  Burnett. 
He  wouldn't  see,  because  he  wouldn  t 
want  to  see,  that  Sally  wasn't  just  a 
Burnett— she  was  Sally,  and  unique. 

But  if  he  could  bring  Sally  to  them 
and  say,  "Here  is  my  wife" — then,  he 
felt  vaguely,  he  could  stand  up  to  them 
without  flinching.  He  could  take  all 
the  tears,  all  the  anger,  and  it  wouldn  t 

"Phil,"  Sally  said  when  he  still  didn  t 
answer'  her.  "I'm  sorry.  But  it's  the 
only  way  I'll  marry  you — only  if  you 
tell  them  first."         , 

"All  right,"  he  said,  defeated.  We  11 
—we'll  do  it." 

"When?"  Sally  asked  eagerly.  To- 
morrow night?" 

"Might  as  well." 

"I'll  meet  you  at  Aunt  Jenny  s,  she 
promised,  "and  we  can  go  over  from 
there.  I'll— I'll  tell  my  father  and 
mother  after  we've  told  yours." 

Standing  on  tiptoes,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  him  and  kissed  him,  and 
he  took  a  little  courage  from  her 
vibrant  warmth.  He  laughed,  shakily. 
"You'll  make  a  man  of  me  yet,  Sally, 


he  said,  before  they  went  out  again  into 
the  rain. 

It's  odd  to  think  that  they  should 
have  been  standing  just  there,  across 
the  street  from  the  Littleton  Cafe.  If 
they'd  stayed  a  few  minutes  longer, 
they  would  have  seen  everything  that 
happened.  Sally  might  even,  through 
the  driving  rain,  have  seen  who  was 
driving  the  car. 

Myrtle  Allard  came  rushing  in  to  tell 
the  news  the  next  morning  before  I'd 
finished  my  breakfast.  "Did  you  hear 
about  the  hold-up?"  she  demanded,  her 
bangs  quivering  with  excitement,  and 
didn't  wait  for  me  to  answer.  "Two 
men  walked  into  the  Littleton  Cafe  last 
night,  bold  as  you  please,  just  as  Art 
was  getting  ready  to  close  up.  They 
both  had  guns,  and  one  of  them  says 
to  Art,  'Come  on — this  is  a  stick-up,' 
and  the  fellow  points  his  gun  at 
Horace  and  Gracine  Mealey.  They  were 
the  only  other  people  in  the  place,  and 
you  can  bet  they  didn't  move!  Then  the 
first  one  went  over  and  opened  the 
cash  register." 

"Well,  what  happened  then?" 
"Well,  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but 
Art  jumped  him — just  as  if  he  didn't 
have  any  gun  at  all.  He  grabbed  up  a 
pot  off  the  stove  and  went  after  that 
armed  bandit,"  Myrtle  said  happily. 
"And  the  gun  went  off  and  Art  was  hit. 
He's  in  the  hospital  this  very  minute, 
but  Doc  Evans  says  he'll  be  all  right — 
the  bullet  went  clean  through  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  shoulder.  Well,  after  that 
the  first  man  grabbed  all  the  paper 
money  out  of  the  till  and  they  ran  out- 
side and  jumped  into  their  car,  and 
Gracine  started  to  scream,  and  Con- 
stable Ernie  Todd  came  peltin'  down 
the  street  from  wherever  he'd  been  all 
this  time — down  in  the  corner  beer 
parlor,  most  likely."  Myrtle  never  has 
liked  Ernie  Todd.  "He  never  would've 
caught  the  robbers  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
just — one — thing.  Who  do  you  suppose 
was  driving  the  car  for  those  two 
men?" 

"How  would  I  know,  Myrtle  Allard?" 

"Oliver     Burnett.     Sally     Burnett's 

brother.     And   he   was   so   rattled   he 

didn't    start    the    car    right    away,    so 

Ernie  Todd  was  able  to  jump  on  the 

running  board  and  capture  all  three!" 

"Oh,  no!"  I  gasped.  "Not  Oliver!" 

"It  certainly  was,   and  if  you  don't 

believe   me   you   can  go   down  to   the 

jail  and  ask.     The  other  two  men  are 

strangers  here,  but  I  did  hear  they've 

been  seen  hanging  around  the  last  few 

days." 

I  sat  back  in  my  chair,  feeling  sick — 
and  remembering  things.  I  hadn't  seen 
Oliver  for  weeks,  and  once  when  I  had 
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An  exquisitely  fair  complexion  accents  charming  Mrs.  Gould's 
lovely  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes.  Like  so  many  other  society 
favorites,  she  is  devoted  to  the  1-Minute  Mask  with  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream.  "After  the  Mask,  my  skin  feels  different — 
so  beautifully  soft  and  'unruffled' !"  she  says. 
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Most  effective 
complexion 
pick-up"  I  know!' 
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Mrs.  Gould  has  a  1-Minute  Mask  with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  three  or  four  times  weekly 

Give  your  (ace  this  quick  glamour  refresher! 

Mask  your  face — all  but  eyes — with  a  fragrant,  snowy  coat  of 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  Right  away,  what  skin  specialists  call 
"keratolytic  action"  goes  to  work.  The  Mask  of  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  loosens  and  dissolves  ruffly  bits  of  dead  skin  and  embedded 
dirt  particles.  Gets  them  ready  to  tissue  off! 

After  one  minute — tissue  off  the 
Mask.  See  how  much  brighter  and 
smoother  your    complexion    looks! 

You'll  be  thrilled  by  the  soft,  even  PONDS 

way  make-up  goes  on — to  stay! 


Grandl  powder  base,  too!1 

"My  make-up  base  is  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream, 
smoothed  on  lightly — and  left  on!  Keeps  my 
make-up  fresh  for  hours!"  says  Mrs.  Gould. 


Get  a  BIG  jar  of  glamour-making  Masks  ! 
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asked  Sally  about  him  she  had  looked 
troubled  and  said,  "He's  not  working, 
Aunt  Jenny.  He  had  a  good  job,  you 
know,  but  he  quit  it,  and  now  he  sleeps 
all  day  and  stays  out  most  of  the  night. 
He  won't  tell  us  what  he  does — not 
even  me.  He'll  be  drafted  pretty  soon, 
I  guess,  and  maybe  it'll  be  a  good 
thing." 

It  was  so  pitifully  easy  for  an  eight- 
een-year-old boy  to  get  mixed  up  with 
the  wrong  people.  Wanting  money, 
wanting  a  good  time,  excitement — I 
could  see  how  it  had  happened.  Not 
that  that  was  any  excuse  for  Oliver,  or 
any  comfort  for  Sally  and  the  rest  of 
the  Burnetts. 

All  day  I  hoped  Sally  would  come 
to  see  me,  but  she  didn't  appear.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  went 
downtown  and  stopped  in  at  Simpson's 
drugstore,  not  really  expecting  to  find 
her  there.  But  she  was  behind  the 
counter,  her  face  paler  than  usual  and 
a  tight,  defiant  expression  around  her 
mouth.  She  smiled  when  she  saw  me, 
and  I  bought  some  hand-lotion  I  didn't 
need,  just  so  I'd  have  a  chance  to  say, 
"Come  over  and  see  me  tonight,  Sally, 
if  you  have  time.  And  if  there's  any- 
thing I  can  do — " 

"I  know,  Aunt  Jenny.  But  I'm  afraid 
there's  nothing  anyone  can  do.  Not 
right  away,  anyway."  She  lowered  her 
voice.  "Mom  and  I  went  down  to  the 
jail  this  morning,  as  soon  as  we  heard, 
and  they  let  us  see  Oliver.  He's  in  an 
awful  state,  Aunt  Jenny.  He  thinks  he's 
disgraced  us  all.  But  he  says  he  didn't 
know  those  two  men  were  going  to  hold 
Art  up." 

"Does  he  now?"  That  sounded  like 
good  news  to  me.  "Well,  then,  I  can't 
see  where  he  has  an  awful  lot  to  worry 
about." 


"I  don't  know."  Sally's  eyes  filled  up 
with  tears,  and  she  wiped  them  away 
impatiently.  "Maybe  they  won't  be- 
lieve him.  After  all,  it's  just  his  word. 
I  believe  him,  but  he's  my  brother." 

Mr.  Simpson  peered  at  us  through  the 
door  into  the  back  room  where  he  puts 
up  prescriptions,  and  I  said,  "Well, 
don't  you  worry.  And  I'll  see  you  to- 
night." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "I'll  be  over. 
"I'm — "  She  stood  very  straight.  "I 
told  Phil  last  night  I'd  meet  him  there." 

I  had  that  to  think  over,  on  my  way 
home.  I  didn't  know  then,  of  course, 
why  their  date  for  tonight  was  so 
important,  but  something  in  Sally's 
voice  told  me  that  it  was — that  a  great 
deal  depended  on  it.  If  Phil  didn't  keep 
it— 

But  he  did.  He  was  there  before 
Sally,  before  anyone  else,  while  I  was 
still  washing  the  dishes.  He  stood  be- 
side me  at  the  sink,  wiping  them  dry, 
and  told  me  about  the  night  before. 

"Sally  said  she  wouldn't  marry  me," 
he  said,  "unless  I  told  Dad  and  Mother 
about  it  first.  She  made  me  promise  to 
take  her  there  tonight,  to  meet  them." 

"She  was  perfectly  right,"  I  approved. 
"I  don't  believe  in  young  folks  running 
away  to  get  married." 

"But  you  know  my  people,"  Phil 
groaned.  "They'd  have  thrown  a  fit 
anyway — and  now,  with  this  business 
of  Oliver — "  He  reached  up  to  put  my 
platter  away.  •  "Of  course,  Sally  won't 
expect  to  go  see  them  now,  after  what's 
happened." 

"Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that,"  I  told 
him.  "If  I  know  Sally,  that's  exactly 
what  she  will  expect." 

"She  can't!     Not  tonight!     Why—" 

"Of  course  I  want  to  go  see  your 
father      and      mother     tonight.     Why 


shouldn't  I  want  to  meet  them?" 

Phil  gasped,  and  we  both  turned. 
Sally  had  come  into  the  house  quietly, 
and  she  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
doorway  looking  at  us.  She  was  wear- 
ing the  new  blue  suit  and  a  little  blue 
hat.  Her  hair  had  been  brushed  until 
it  glistened,  and  it  hung  down  to  her 
shoulders  on  both  sides  of  a  face  that 
suddenly  looked  pinched  by  cold. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  she  repeated, 
coming  farther  into  the  room.  "What 
Oliver  did  doesn't  change  me  at  all. 
I'm  the  same  person  I  was  last  night." 

"But,  Sally,"  Phil  protested,  "it's  just 
bad  timing.  Right  now,  with  Oliver  in 
jail  and  Art  in  the  hospital — can't  you 
see  what  Dad  and  Mother  would 
think?" 

"Yes,  I  can  see.  But  does  it  matter? 
You  told  me  last  night  they'd  be  against 
our  marrying,"  Sally  said  desperately. 
"Can  they  be  any  more  against  it  now? 
They  can't,  you  know  they  can't.  Just 
because  Oliver  got  mixed  up  in  a  hold- 
up he  didn't  even  know  was  going  to 
happen — how  can  that  make  any  dif- 
ference to  you  and  me?"  She  clasped 
her  hands  together  at  her  waist — an 
unfamiliar  gesture  for  Sally,  and  it  told 
me  that  she  was  holding  back  hysteria, 
fighting  it  with  all  her  strength.  She 
was  proud,  and  she  had  gone  through 
the  whole  day  with  her  head  up,  meet- 
ing the  stares  of  everyone  who  came 
into  the  drug-store.  That  had  been  hard 
enough  to  do,  but  to  come  in  needing 
Phil's  sympathy  and  love  and  find  him 
drawing  away  from  her — that  was  a 
thousand  times  harder. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to — 
to  us,"  he  said  miserably.  "None  at 
all.  Only  this  is  a  tough  spot  we're  in, 
Sally.  We  can  work  things  out,  if  we 
have  time — " 
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''Hey,  Joe!  Hide  that  Pepsi-Cola.  She's  supposed  to  act  sad  in  this  scene.'l 


"Time!"  she  said.  "Last  night  it  was 
you  that  said  we  couldn't  go  on  like  this 
any  longer.  But  now  you  want  more 
time!" 

"I  don't  want  to  have  a  row  with  my 
family — not  until  we're  married  and 
there's  nothing  they  can  do  about  it." 
Phil  was  becoming  stubborn  too  now — 
badgered,  confused,  torn  between  his 
love  for  Sally  and  the  old,  deep-seated 
fear  of  his  father.  Marriage  to  Sally 
was  a  kind  of  goal  he'd  set  for  himself 
— something  he  had  to  accomplish  be- 
fore he  would  be  his  own  man.  It  was 
a  false  goal,  of  course;  he  was  wrong 
and  Sally  was  right.  But  it  was  the 
only  goal  he  could  see. 

"There's  nothing  they  can  do  about 
it  right  now — tonight — if  you'll  stand 
up  to  them!"  Sally  cried.  "But  you 
won't.  I  can  see  you  won't.  Nothing  I 
can  say  will  make  you.  And  I  know 
why — it's  because  you're  really  ashamed 
of  me.  You  always  have  been,  even 
before   Oliver — " 

"That  isn't  true,  Sally!" 

"Then  prove  it!  Take  me  up  there, 
right  now,  to  meet  your  father  and 
mother.  Tell  them  we're  going  to  be 
married!" 

They  had  both  forgotten  me.  Sally's 
challenge  hung  between  them,  and  for 
them  both  it  was  the  only  thing  that 
existed  in  the  world.  I  saw  Phil  try  to 
speak,  but  he  couldn't — the  words 
wouldn't  come.  And  Sally  saw  it  too. 

"All  right,  Phil,"  she  said  sadly, 
gently.  "That's  my  answer,  isn't  it?" 
She  lifted  one  hand  in  a  tiny  gesture 
of  farewell,  and  then  she  turned.  We 
heard  the  quick  tap-tap  of  her  feet  go- 
ing down  the  hall,  until  their  sound 
was  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  front 
door. 

In  the  July  Radio  Mirror,  Aunt  Jenny 
tells  more  about  the  love  story  of  Phil 
and  Sally.  Be  sure  to  get  your  copy, 
on  sale  at  your  newsstand  on  Wednes- 
day, June  12th. 
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"TRUE  DETECTIVE 
MYSTERIES" 


The  same  kind  of 
entertaining  stories 
of  outstanding  feats 
in  crime  detection  that 
have  made  "True  De- 
tective" one  of  the  most 
exciting  magazines  are 
now  brought  to  your 
radio.  Every  program 
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Make  the  famous  Fresh  test*  See  why 
more  women  are  switching  to  Fresh 
than  to  any  other  deodorant. 

Fresh  stops  perspiration  worries 
completely.  Fresh  contains  the  most 
effective  perspiration- stopping 
ingredient  known  to  science. 

Fresh  stays  smooth. . .never  sticky  or 
gritty... .doesn't  dry  out  in  the  jar. 
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The  Little  Things  of  Home 


As  Virginia  says,  I  was  determined  to 
get  married  whether  she  liked  it  or  not. 

She  twits  me  about  the  fact  that  I 
bought  the  wedding  ring  before  I  pro- 
posed and  that  it  was  much  too  big 
for  her.  What  infuriated  her  most  was 
that  I  was  so  sure  that  I  had  even  had 
the  ring  engraved  inside  with  K.S.  to 
V.H. 

I  didn't  exactly  propose  at  that.  We 
just  decided  to  get  married.  It  all 
started  because  I  used  to  talk  to  Vir- 
ginia about  political  philosophy.  Vir- 
ginia thought  that  I  was  an  interesting 
talker.  I  must  say  that  I  don't  hold 
the  floor  alone  any  more.  Virginia  does 
her  share  of  talking  these  days — and 
then  there  are  always  the  four  boys. 

Those  were  the  days  of  NRA  and  the 
New  Deal.  I  used  to  discuss  these 
things  with  Virginia  which  is  why  I 
say  I  talked  to  her  about  political 
philosophy.  And  it  isn't  hard  to  work 
from  political  philosophy  into  personal 
philosophy.  It's  not  difficult  at  all  to 
go  from  personal  philosophy  into  the 
question    of   marriage. 

Virginia  insists  that  the  night  before 
our  wedding  I  said  only,  "We  can  be 
married  tomorrow,  you  know — I  have 
the  ring."  She  also  loves  to  tell  every- 
one, "He  gave  me  a  bunch  of  violets 
before  the  wedding  and  a  double  mar- 
tini afterwards." 

Well,  however  I  went  about  it  we 
did  get  married  in  August  1934.  Vir- 
ginia had  a  job  then  and  I  was  un- 
employed. She  took  a  long  lunch  hour 
on  our  wedding  day — and  after  the 
martinis  dashed  back  to  the  advertising 


(Continued  from  page  45) 

agency.  And  I  dashed  right  over  to 
Broadway  to  make  the  rounds  of  pro- 
ducers' offices. 

Today  we  are  financially  pretty  well 
fixed.  But  believe  me,  when  we  got 
married  we  weren't.  Everyone  was 
skeptical  about  our  marriage  and  our 
future  together. 

The  night  we  were  married  we  went 
to  call  on  Virginia's  two  brothers  who 
lived  in  New  York.  Her  mother  and 
father  had  come  down  from  Connecti- 
cut to  visit  them.  Everyone  wanted  to 
help  us  but  we  had  been  so  insistent 
about  not  wanting  to  borrow  from 
either  of  our  families  that  help  had  to 
be  given  deviously. 

Virginia's  father  was  too  embarrassed 
to  make  an  outright  gift.  He  did  it  in 
reverse  by  saying,  "I'll  tell  you  what, 
Karl — I  bet  you  $50.00  that  you  two 
don't  stay  married  for  forty  years. 
I'll  let  Virginia  hold  the  stakes." 

Virginia  and  I  both  were  determined 
not  only  that  we  would  not  borrow  but 
also  that  we  would  not  get  ourselves 
into  debt.  She  says  we  spent  our  hon- 
eymoon in  the  balcony  of  Loew's 
Lexington.  That  is  true  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

We  found  a  walk-up  apartment  on 
Lexington  Avenue  in  a  few  days.  It 
was  fine  for  us  because  it  wasn't  very 
expensive.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  deciding 
what  colors  we  should  use  in  the  rooms. 
In  those  days  landlords  painted.  We 
did  the  livingroom  in  a  sapphire  blue 
with  white  trim.  None  of  our  friends  or 
relatives  approved  but  we  liked  it.  It 
was  Virginia's  idea  to  do  the  bathroom 


in  a  dusty  rose.  People  got  used  to  that 
too  after  a  while. 

The  problem  of  furniture  was  a 
bothersome  one.  Remember  we  had 
said  that  we  were  not  going  to  get  in 
debt.  We  built  a  lot  of  furniture  and 
what  we  couldn't  build  we  bought  from 
the  Salvation  Army.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  still  have  one  of  the  chests  that 
we   bought   from  them. 

I  got  in  the  habit  of  cooking  the  meals 
because  Virginia  was  tied  to  a  schedule 
and  I  wasn't.  I  had  learned  to  cook 
before  I  got  married.  In  my  salad  days 
I  used  to  pal  around  with  Jimmy 
Stewart,  Myron  McCormick  and  Henry 
Fonda.  The  other  three  boys  had  an 
apartment  together  and  I  was  living 
in  a  rooming  house.  We  all  had  dinner 
together  every  night  and  took  turns 
getting  it.  My  specialty  in  those  days 
was  spaghetti. 

I  got  that  recipe  from  my  mother. 
It  starts  out  with  sauted  onions  to 
which  two  or  three  cans  of  whole  to- 
matoes are  added.  Adequate  seasoning 
too  of  course.  The  spaghetti  is  cooked 
separately,  then  the  sauce  is  added  and 
grated  cheese  put  on  top.  Set  the  dish 
in  the  oven  until  the  cheese  browns. 
Four  hungry  young  actors  used  to  fill 
up  on  this. 

Virginia  liked  it  too — and  all  my 
meals.  Our  life  was  not  what  is  called 
calm  but  it  was  exceedingly  happy. 
Virginia  was  writing  advertising  copy 
and  I  was  looking  for  jobs  in  the 
theater.  Sometimes  I  got  a  part;  but  the 
play  would  flop — or  never  even  get  to 
the  point  of  an  opening. 
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ovel 

My  Beauty facia/s  6rwgqiiic£  new  Love/iness" 

"First  work  Lux  Soap's  creamy  lather  well  into 
your  skin,"  says  Rita  Hayworth.  "Rinse  with 
warm  water,  splash  on  cold.  Pat  gently  with  a 
soft  towel  to  dry."  Don't  let  neglect  cheat  you  of 
Romance.  This  gentle  care  Rita  Hayworth  recom- 
mends will  make  you  lovelier  tonight! 

In  recent  tests  of  Lux  Toilet  Soap  facials 
by  skin  specialists,  actually  3  out  of  4  com- 
plexions improved  in  a  short  time! 


"GILD  A"  \ 

9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  this  Care 


FIGHT  WASTE 

Soap  uses  vital  materials. 
Don't  waste  it! 


£##  (r/r/s  are  £0i/e//er  / 


A  few  months  after  Virginia  and  I 
were  married  we  discovered  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  baby.  I  thought 
I  had  better  try  to  crack  radio  and  get 
some  steady  money  coming  in.  I  was 
very  fortunate.  The  March  of  Time  was 
the  big  thing  in  radio  then — it  was  on 
five  nights  a  week.  I  began  to  get  steady 
assignments.  My  first  role  was  that  of 
a  Hindu;  my  next  assignment  was  to 
play  the  role  of  President  Benes  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

That  first  year  I  think  I  grossed  about 
$2,000.  The  next  year  it  went  up  to 
$5,000.  And  right  now  we  are  com- 
fortably fixed — and  think  radio  is  a 
fine  invention. 

Some  people  might  think  that  radio 
acting  is  far  removed  from  theater.  It 
is  in  a  way.  But  I  believe  that  if  you 
are  a  good  actor  radio  helps  you  keep 
your  hand  in. 

W/"HEN  I  was  a  youngster  I  had  no 
"  idea  of  an  acting  career — either  in 
the  theater  or  radio.  My  father  was 
born  in  Sweden — came  to  this  country 
and  married  a  Swedish  girl  who  had 
been  born  here.  I  was  their  only  child 
and  was  sent  to  Randolph  Macon  Mili- 
tary Academy.  The  poser  came  when  I 
graduated  from  there. 

I  wanted  five  careers.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  professional  Army  man;  I  wanted  to 
take  an  aeronautical  engineering  course 
at  Virginia  Military  Institute.  But  I  was 
also  interested  in  taking  a  pre-law 
course  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
a  course  in  government  at  Columbia. 
And  then  there  was  my  interest  in 
medicine.  I  did  take  the  pre-med  course 
at  Marietta  College  in  Ohio  and  then 
fate  took  a  hand  in  the  proceedings. 

I  joined  the  dramatic  society  there 
and  at  the  first  meeting  I  knew  I  had 
found  my  career.  I  was  so  interested 
in  the  little  theater  that  I  began  to 
neglect  my  studies.  It  didn't  take  the 
college  long  to  toss  me  right  out.  My 
parents  were  heartbroken — and  com- 
,  pletely  crushed  when  I  said  that  I  was 
j  going  on  the  stage. 

Mother  in  particular  was  violently 
opposed  but  I  had  a  neat  counter  move. 
I  asked  her  to  give  me  permission  to 
go  to  a  school  in  Texas  where  I  would 
be  a  flying  cadet.  This  upset  mother 
so  much  that  the  theater  looked  good 
by  comparison. 

I  began  my  career  in  the  American 

Laboratory     Theater     studying     with 

Richard  Boleslavsky  and  Maria  Ouspen- 

skaya.      These   brilliant    gifted    actors 

j  opened  my  eyes — made  me  see  how  fine 

1  good  theater  is.    When  the  Laboratory 

Theater   closed   Madame   Ouspenskaya 

let  me  work  with  her  privately;  later 

on  she  chose  me  as  her  assistant  when 

i  she  taught  others. 

Then  I  spread  my  wings  and  started 
playing  summer  and  winter  stock.  I 
played  winter  stock  in  Baltimore;  sum- 
mer stock  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. I'm  glad  I  did  for  that  was 
how  I  met  Virginia. 

Of  course  I  had  parts  in  quite  a  few 
Broadway  plays.  The  best  known  were 
"One  Sunday  Afternoon,"  "The  House 
I  of    Remsen,"     "Carrie    Nation,"     "The 
,'  Highland  Fling,"  "The  Miracle  at  Ver- 
dun" and  "New  Faces." 
I      As  you  may  remember,  a  couple  of 
the    plays    lasted    but    most    of    them 
!  didn't.   That's   why   I   saw   radio   as   a 
t  steady  thing  that  would  help  me  take 
care  of  Virginia  and  our  son  Peter.  I 
j  didn't  know  then  that  there  were   to 
[j  be  three  more  sons.  Peter  is  ten  now; 
\  David  is  seven  and  a  half;  Steven  is 
I  five  and  John  is  three.    All  our  boys 
i  are  blonds;  three  have  hazel  eyes  like 
F  Virginia.  That's  one  argument  she  won. 


Connie  could  cycle  with 
effortless  wheeling 


...for  GAYLft  HOLD-BOBS  kept 
her  coiffure  appealing ! 


•  Invisible  heads,  rounded-for-safety  ends, 
long-lasting,  springy  action  make  Gayla 
Hold-Bob  pins  America's  favorite  brand. 
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TO  HELP  A  BRIDE  DECIDE 


Two  blocks  of 
sterling  silver 
make 

Holmes  &  Edwards 
patterns  stay 
lovelier  longer. 
The  spoons  and 
forks  you  will  use 
most  often, 
are  inlaid  with 
these  blocks  at 
backs  of  bowls 
and  handles 
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Its    STERLING    INLAID 
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Copyright  1946.  International  Silver  Co. .  Holmua  &  Edwards  Divr., 
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nme  Y°«  Hope  chest 
little  «*».»!•  J"       We8,  *-*-*£  eQulp- 


c»»  Hon  «m  |** 


John,  the  baby,  has  blue  eyes  like  mine. 

I  kept  getting  fairly  steady  work  in 
radio  and  two  and  a  half  years  .after 
we  were  married — that's  nine  years  ago 
— I  landed  leading  roles  in  three  radio 
serials.  I  am  Lorenzo  Jones  in  Lorenzo 
Jones;  Lord  Henry  in  Our  Gal  Sunday; 
and  Dr.  Danny  Grogan  in  Linda's  First 
Love — a  transcribed  series. 

When  people  ask  me  what  I  do  with 
all  my  money  the  answer  is  simple.  I 
always  tell  them,  "I  bought  a  twelve- 
room  house  and  four  children  with  it." 

Our  twelve-room  house  is  a  farm- 
house set  in  the  midst  of  eighty-one 
acres  in  Rock  Tavern,  New  York.  Rock 
Tavern  is  somewhere  between  Goshen 
and  Newburgh.  That  purchase  was 
made  after  the  number  two  boy  was 
born. 

Virginia  and  I  refer  to  our  sons  that 
way  when  we  are  discussing  them  with 
others.  We  have  to.  It  saves  a  lot  of 
explanation. 

We  have  a  cook  and  a  maid  now  but 
even  so  I  still  get  my  hand  in.  And 
Virginia  still  complains  about  it.  She 
says  that  when  I  cook  I  am  constantly 
telling  someone— either  her  or  one  of 
the  four  boys— to  "hand  me  that — get 
me  this." 

But  she  is  mad  about  the  sensational 
curried  shrimp  I  worked  out.  I  cut 
down  the  curry  to  one-half  of  what  is 
usually  called  for.  This  keeps  it  from 
being  too  hot  but  still  gives  it  that 
curry  flavor.  Saute  diced  onions  in 
peanut  or  olive  oil.  Butter  makes  the 
sauce  too  dark.  Then  add  your  curry, 
mustard,  pepper,  salt,  sugar  and  three 
bouillon  cubes.  Thicken  the  sauce  with 
rice  flour  which  doesn't  muddy  it  up. 
Cook  the  shrimps  separately  of  course. 
When  the  sauce  thickens  add  the 
shrimps.  Now  cut  a  lime  in  two  and 
turn  the  heat  off  under  the  curry. 
Then  squeeze  in  the  lime  juice. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  make  more  than 
you  need  because  I  have  a  wonderful 
plan  for  what's  left  over.  I  put  the  rest 
of  the  curry  in  a  bowl  and  into  the 
refrigerator.  The  next  day  we  heat  the 
outside  of  the  bowl  and  turn  it  upside 
down.  Presto,  we  have  jellied  curried 
shrimp. 

IN  addition  to  what  Virginia  calls 
R  "messing  around  in  the  kitchen"  I 
am  interested  in  painting.  Incidentally, 
all  four  of  our  boys  are  too.  There  are 
quite  frenzied  goings-on  in  the  apart- 
ment when  the  four  youngsters  get  to 
work  with  their  show  card  paints.  One 
of  the  boys  who  saw  one  of  my  paint- 
ings the  other  day  said  to  me  with  some 
condescension,  "You  should  do  more, 
Daddy." 

Virginia  and  I  have  begun  a  collec- 
tion of  good  paintings.  We  haunt  art 
galleries  and  auctions  and  find  it  a  lot 
of  fun. 

Someone  asked  us  the  other  day  if  we 
had  ever  quarreled.  I  asked  in  return, 
"What  married  couple  doesn't?"  But 
our  quarrels  are  usually  boiled  down 
to  a  pattern.  They  start  invariably  after 
the  eleven  o'clock  news  broadcast.  Be- 
cause you  see  Virginia  and  I  are  still 
carrying  on  our  discussions. 

People  also  think  it's  queer  because 
I  never  call  my  wife  Virginia  when  we 
are  together.  It's  always  Gertrude  or 
Ermintrude  or  Edna  St.  Vincent.  She 
says  that  I  only  call  her  Virginia  when 
I'm  angry  or  being  very  formal. 

Would  I  do  this  all  over  again? 
I  certainly  would!  Ermintrude  and  I 
have  never  had  so  much  fun  in  our 
lives.  It's  a  daily  round  of  surprises, 
jokes  and  laughter.  And  plenty  of 
people  envy  our  happiness — four  chil- 
dren and  all. 


3  rich 
for  hair  allure 

Ulive  oil  I  Coconut  oil!  Castor  oilf 
Laco  Castile  Shampoo's  three  rich  oils 
give  triple-action  results:  Clean,  gleam 
and  glorify  your  hair.  Contains  no 
alcohol,  no  free  alkali,  no  harsh 
chemicals.  Laco  Castile  Shampoo  at 
drug  counters  everywhere. 
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Hand  colored 

PHOTO       ENLARGEMENT 
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Tangle    With    Cupid 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Easy-going  as  can  be.  Full  of  life  and 
happiness.  And  there  was  Terry,  wor- 
rying about  calories. 

Yet  they  were  crazy  about  each 
other.  One  look  at  them  would  tell 
you  that  they  lived  just  for  each  other. 

Terry  was  a  good-looking  lad  with 
dark  hair,  nice  teeth  and  a  manly  man- 
ner. He  was  more  than  six  feet  tall 
and  he  used  to  play  on  the  football 
team  although  he  never  mentioned  that. 

When  I  brought  their  order  Terry 
and  Connie  were  talking  to  a  young 
couple  at  another  table.  At  least  Con- 
nie was  talking  to  them,  but  Terry 
began  to  eat  his  sandwich  and  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation. 

"Oh,  I  just  love  him  when  he  dances," 
Connie  exulted.  Then  she  turned  to 
me.  "Did  you  see  Gene  Kelly  in  his 
latest  picture,  Joan?  Isn't  he  wonder- 
ful?" 

I  agreed  with  Connie  that  Gene  Kelly 
was  somebody  out  of  the  ordinary  but 
Terry  was  too  absorbed  in  his  roast 
beef  on  whole  wheat  to  become  elated 
over  a  song-and-dance-man.  With  his 
left  hand  he  ate  the  sandwich  and 
with  the  other  he  held  a  pencil. 

T  OOK   here,    Miss    Davis,"    he    said 

■^  pointing  with  his  pencil,  "the  via- 
duct will  run  through  Chestnut  Lane 
and  out  past  the  old  dam.  You  can  see 
where  it  ends." 

"That's  very  easy  to  see  where  it 
ends,"  I  remarked  as  casually  as  I 
could.  "It  ends  right  at  the  other  end 
of  my  nice  clean  tablecloth." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Terry  apologized,  and 
his  eyes  had  a  worried  look  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  heard  me  laugh  and 
he  smiled,  too. 

"Oh,  Joan,  isn't  that  Barbara  Wea- 
therly  over  by  the  cashier?"  Connie 
asked.  "Gee,  she  surely  is  pretty.  Isn't 
she,  Joan?" 

"Pretty?  Humph,"  I  replied,  turning 
to  look  at  Barbara.  Then  Harry 
Von  Zell  came  to  report  on  next  week's 
orders,  and  things  got  generally  in- 
volved. When,  some  time  later,  I 
glanced  over  at  Connie  and  Terry,  I 
saw  that  she  was  talking  to  some 
people,  and  Terry,  looking  faintly  bored 
and  annoyed,  was  fiddling  with  his  pen- 
cil and  watching  her.  Finally  she  re- 
joined him,  and  they  went  out  together, 
turning  to  wave  to  me.  But  Terry  was 
still  frowning  slightly. 

And  he  was,  too,  when  I  met  him 
a  couple  of  weeks  later,  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Maple.  In  fact  he  almost 
got  by  me,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  un- 
happy thought.  "Now  wait,  Terry," 
I  hailed  him.  "So  it's  bad.  So  it  can't 
be  that  bad!" 

"Oh,  hello,  Joan,"  he  responded, 
flashing  a  weak  sort  of  smile.  "I'm  kind 
of — oh,  drat.  Why  do  things  always 
have  to  happen  when  other  things  have 
to  happen,  anyway?" 

Looking  as  sympathetically  intelli- 
gent as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  nodded,  and  he  caught 
himself  up.  "Oh,  you  don't  know  what 
I'm  talking  about,  do  you?" 

"Well,  no,"  I  answered,  reasonably. 

"Dance,  tonight.  I'm  taking  Connie, 
or  at  least  I  was,  and  I  want  to,  Joan, 
I  want  to  like  anything,  but  now  there 
comes  up  this  thing  at  the  plant. 
They're  working  something  over,  to- 
night, with  a  specialist  lecturing  and 
all,  and  if  I  stayed  I  could  learn  a  lot 
about — " 

t[  ''Yes,    yes,"    I    swiftly    interrupted. 
But    if    you    promised    Connie,    after 
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all  .  .  .  she'll  be  expecting  to  go." 
He  nodded.  "Yeah,  I  did.  Well,  I 
guess  I  can  get  Tommy  Haig  to  take 
notes  for  me,  and  then  give  it  to  me 
second  hand  tomorrow.  Can't  disap- 
point Connie,  I  guess.  Well,  so  long, 
Joan,  thanks.  You're  right."  And  he 
bumbled  off  down  the  street,  looking 
as  sad  from  the  back  as  he  did  from  the 
front. 

I  was  glad  I  had  talked  him  into 
coming,  though,  when  I  saw  Connie  at 
the  dance  that  night.  She  wore  a  fluffy 
blue  dress.  She  was  radiant  and  lovely. 
Restless,  too.  She  kept  looking  over 
my  shoulder  between  excited  sentences. 
Finally  she  explained,  "It's  Terry.  He 
couldn't  get  out  on  time,  but  he's  com- 
ing later.  Joan,  do  you  think  he'll 
like  this  dress?  I  feel  kind  of  special 
about  it, — because  it's  blue,  I  guess. 
He  once  said  he  liked  a  blue  dress  in 
a  window,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd 
get  one  as  soon  as  I  could."  She 
whirled  to  show  me  the  spread  of  blue- 
froth  skirt.  "Oh,  there — "  she  rose 
on  tiptoe,  then  came  down  again  and 
her  shoulders  came  down  an  inch  or 
so,  before  she  straightened.  "Not  yet, 
I  guess.    Oh,  well,  he'll  be  along." 

"Sure  he  will,"  I  beamed  at  her, 
and  off  she  went  to  dance  with  Harry 
Von  Zell. 

IT  was  really  a  great  dance,  that  fire- 
men's ball.  Everybody  came,  from 
the  mayor  down  to  Serenus,  my  dim- 
witted  brother-in-law,  and  the  music 
was  wonderful.  So  were  the  refresh- 
ments which  the  Women's  Club  had 
prepared.  The  cake-and-sandwiches 
corner  was  the  most  popular  place  in 
the  room,  in  fact. 

But  that  wasn't  why  Connie  Miller 
spent  most  of  the  evening  in  it.  I 
saw  her  there  a  couple  of  times,  eating 
and  laughing — she  was  never  without 
a  partner.  But  pretty  late  in  the 
course  of  events,  I  realized  that  there 
she  was  again,  eating  what  must  have 
been  her  sixth  piece  of  lemon  layer 
cake,  and  the  boy  with  her  wasn't 
Terry.  I  edged  over  to  them  and  asked 
where  Terry  was. 

Connie  stared  at  me,  and  the  cake  in 
her  hand  trembled.  She  took  it  all 
down  in  one  last  bite,  licked  her  small 
pink  mouth,  and  finally  said,  as  if  it 
didn't  matter  much,  "Oh,  Terry.  He's 
not  here.     Never  showed  up." 

Her  eyes  were  stricken,  though  she 
tried  to  smile.  I  just  stood  there  un- 
happily dumb,  and  then  managed,  "Oh, 
well,  maybe  he  was  held  up  .  .  ." 

"No,"  Connie  said.  "He  told  me  there 
was  a  lecture  or  something  he  was 
anxious  to  go  to  at  the  plant  tonight, 
but  he  also  told  me  that  he  wasn't  go- 
ing because  he'd  rather  take  me  to  the 
dance.  Only  he'd  be  a  little  late,  he 
said.  I  guess — I  guess  he  changed  his 
mind  again  at  the  last  minute  and  de- 
cided the  lecture  was  more  important. 
Anyway,"  she  turned  to  Bill  Kent,  who 
was  holding  out  his  arms  to  her  for  the 
next  dance,  "it's  a  wonderful  dance. 
Best — best  I've  been  to  all  year." 

I  was  so  unhappy,  and  so  mad  at 
Terry,  that  the  rest  of  my  own  evening 
just  up  and  died  on  my  hands.  So  I 
went  home  early.  I  got  a  good  night's 
sleep,  comparatively  speaking,  so  the 
next  day  I  was  keen  and  alert,  and 
just  spoiling  for  a  fight.  I  wanted  to 
jump  right  into  the  affairs  of  Connie 
and  Terry  and  straighten  them  out  by 
main  force.  I  figured  that  there  must 
be  some  reason  why  Terry  hadn't 
shown  up,  but  I  also  knew  how  furious 
I'd  be  with  him  if  I  were  Connie,  and 
all  in  all  I  knew  those  two  nice  young- 
sters were  at  a  dangerous  stage  in  their 
little    romance.      They    needed    help, 


someone  experienced  and  older  like 
me.  Yes,  like  me.  I'd  take  over  and 
I'd  shake  both  of  them  till  they  got 
some  sense  .  .  . 

Neither  of  them  showed  up  at  the 
tea  room  for  lunch,  so  it  wasn't  till 
seven  o'clock  that  night  that  I  got  a 
chance  to  get  my  hands  on  them.  It 
was  Connie  who  came  wandering  in, 
looking  pinched  and  pale  and  com- 
pletely forlorn. 

"I  guess  there  was  a  reason  for 
Terry's  not  coming  to  the  dance,  Joan. 
If  only  he  hadn't  promised  me  he'd  be 
there!  I  was  so  hurt,  Joan, — he  didn't 
even  bother  to  call." 

"I'm  certain  something  happened  to 
keep  him  away,"  I  said  eagerly.  "I 
didn't  tell  you  last  night,  but  I  met  him 
on  the  street,  and  he  had  every  inten- 
tion of  coming.  Wait  till  he  comes  to- 
night, Connie,  as  I'm  sure  he  will,  and 
let  him  tell  you.     It  will  be  all  right." 

She  sighed  and  pushed  her  salad 
around  a  while.  "You  know  Joan,  I 
wonder  .  .  .  I'm  sort  of  scatterbrained, 
and  Terry's  so  different.  I — maybe  I'm 
fooling  myself;  maybe  he  doesn't  like 
me  as  much  as  I — oh,  Joan,  I'm  just 
crazy  about  him!"  And  her  face 
crumpled. 

"Now  Connie,"  I  began,  "you  know 
there  are  all  kinds  of  people  in  the 
world.  You're  somebody  and  Terry  is 
somebody  else,  but  you're  attracted  to 
each  other.  Now  let's  take  Terry.  He's 
the  studious  type.  He  loves  his  job  and 
some  day  he'll  be  a  big  success." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  Connie  cut  in,  "down 
at  the  lighting  company  .  .  ." 

I  let  her  run  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  I  continued  where  I  left  off. 

"You  see  Terry's  all  wrapped  up  in 
his  work.  Do  you  ask  him  all  about  his 
work  when  you  see  him?  Do  you  just 
enjoy  yourself  and  take  it  for  granted 


that  Terry  has  a  good  time?" 

Her  eyes  opened  wider. 

"Golly,  I  never  thought  about  that. 
Maybe  I'm  just  too  selfish.  I  always 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  Terry  to 
have  more  fun.  But  maybe  that's  not 
the  kind  of  fun  he'd  ever  really  like." 

I  nodded  vigorously.  "That's  right. 
He  has  fun  his  own  way,  and  if  you 
could  try  to  understand  it — you  know, 
talk  to  him  about  his  work  and  every- 
thing— you'd  both  be  happier." 

Connie  looked  thoughtfully  down  at 
the  table.  Suddenly  her  eyes  lighted 
on  her  watch,  and  with  an  abrupt  mo- 
tion she  jumped  up.  "Look,  Joan,  it's 
after  eight.  He  isn't  coming.  He 
didn't  come  last  night  and  he  isn't 
coming  now.  He  doesn't  want  me 
around,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
I'm  just  fooling  myself,  but  no  more! 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  door,  she 
was  around  the  corner,  out  of  sight. 

And  sure  enough,  not  ten  minutes 
later,  Terry  barged  in,  casting  frantic 
glances  into  all  the  corners  of  the  tea 
room.  I  hadn't  any  smile  for  him;  now 
I  was  really  angry,  thinking  of  Con- 
nie's small  tear-stained,  pathetic  face. 
Right  after  her  good  resolutions,  too. 
"Well!"  I  said  to  Terry.  "Whatever 
you  have  to  say,  say  fast,  because  it 
won't  do  you  any  good  anyway." 

"Oh,  gosh,  Joan,  where  is  she? 
Where's  Connie?     I  must  see  her." 

I  shrugged.  "I  don't  know;  she  tore 
out  of  here  a  little  while  ago,  and  if 
I'm  any  judge  she's  gone  for  a  long 
walk  to  work  off  steam.  You're  in 
trouble,  my  boy." 

"I  know,  I  know,  I've  been  trying 
all  day  to  get  her  on  the  phone,  but 
that  place  of  hers  is  so  awful  about 
personal  phone  calls.  I  tried  last  night 
too,  but  they  couldn't  find  her  at  the 
hall  .  .  .  and  I  knew  she'd  be  here  to- 


night. I  tried  my  darndest  to  get  here 
earlier,  but  the  boss — " 

"Last  night,"  I  cut  in.  "Tell  me  about 
that.  You  might  as  well  practise  on 
me,  because  it'll  have  to  be  good." 
But  I  was  beginning  to  feel  sorry  for 
him  all  over  again. 

Terry  sighed.  "It  was  just  a  night- 
mare. You  remember,  I  told  you  about 
that  visiting  lecturer — about  the  wir- 
ing— I  thought  that  the  lecture  was 
optional.  I  mean,  I  thought  we  could 
go  to  it  if  we  wanted  to,  or  stay  away 
if  we  wanted  to,  and  that  nobody  cared 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  when  I 
got  back  to  the  plant  I  found  out  that 
we  all  had  to  go;  it  was  orders  from 
the  head  office.  So  I  couldn't  get  away, 
Joan,  there  wasn't  any  way;  and  by 
the  time  I  got  to  a  phone  to  call  Con- 
nie she  had  left  for  the  dance.  And 
then  I  tried  a  couple  of  times  to  have 
her  called  to  a  phone,  but  I  guess  it 
was  just  too  crowded  .  .  .  you  believe 
me,  Joan,  don't  you?"  His  eyes 
pleaded  with  me. 

Slowly,  I  nodded.  I  believed  him. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  would 
happen  to  a  conscientious  boy  like 
Terry,  all  his  responsibilities  ganging 
up  on  him  until  he  didn't  know  which 
one  he  was  most  responsible  to.  I  led 
him  to  a  table.  Now  was  my  chance, 
or  rather  the  second  installment  of  my 
chance,  to  straighten  things  out.  I'd 
talked  to  Connie;  now  I'd  talk  to 
Terry  .  .  . 

"Listen,  Terry,"  I  began,  sitting  op- 
posite him.  "For  your  own  good  I'm 
going  to  talk  to  you.  You  know  things 
aren't  right  between  you  and  Connie, 
don't  you?" 

He  started  to  get  up,  a  frantic  look 
on  his  face.  "I've  got  to  go  after  her 
— explain — "  but  I  pulled  him  back. 

"You  don't  know  where  she's  gone. 
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Candy  Coated— Chewing  gum  in  ife  nicest  form 
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(Formerly  known  as  those 
difficult  days,  those  certain 
days  or  just  "those  days") 

Tampax  users  may  agree  on  the  supe- 
riority of  this  method  of  monthly  hy- 
giene, but  their  reasons  vary  widely. 


GLORIA  SAYS:  "I  CAN  GO 
IN  SWIMMING"  Yes,  Tam- 
pax is  internally  worn,  with- 
out external  belts,  pins  or 
pads.You  don't  feel  it  when 
in  use  and  you  need  not 
remove  it  for  your  shower, 
tub  or  swim! 


BETSY  SAYS:  "DON'T  NEED 
A  DEODORANT"  Right  you 
are,  Betsy!  With  Tampax  no 
odor  can  form  and  there  are 
other  comforts  too.  No 
chafing.  No  bulges.  Quick 
changing;  easy  disposal. . . . 


LUCILLE   SAYS:   "IT   RAISES 
MY  MORALE"  Tampax  re- 
lieves   embarrassment    at 
such  times.  So  dainty  and 
efficient    that    millions    of 
modern  women  have  adopt- 
ed it.  For  sale  at  drug  stores, 
notion  counters,  in  3  absorb- 
encies. 


HELEN  SAYS:  "A  DOCTOR 
STARTED  IT". ..  Doctor- 
invented  Tampax  is  made 
of  pure  surgical  cotton 
compressed  in  dainty  ap- 
plicators. So  compact  that 
your  purse  holds  a  full 
month's  supply.  Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 
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Accepted  for  Advertising 

by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


She  might  even  have  taken  herself  to 
a  movie,  she  was  that  unhappy.  Bet- 
ter listen  to  me  and  then  when  you  go 
after  her  maybe  you'll  say  the  right 
things." 

He  dropped  back,   and  I   continued. 

"You  know  you  put  the  damper  on 
that  sweet  kid  with  all  your  chatter 
about  your  work.  When  you  date 
Connie  don't  you  tell  her  how  pretty 
she  is  and  natter  her  a  little  bit?  Don't 
you  dance  with  her  when  she  wants 
to  dance  and  do  all  the  things  she  likes 
to  do?" 

His  jaw  dropped  a  full  inch. 

"No,  you  don't  do  any  of  those 
things,"  I  went  on,  feeling  like  Mr. 
Anthony  and  A.  L.  Alexander  and 
Dorothy  Dix  all  at  the  same  time.  "You 
just  run  on  with  your  diagrams  and 
stuff." 

Terry  was  the  kind  of  fellow  who 
wouldn't  hold  still  if  there  was  any  de- 
bating to  do,  but  he  knew  when  his 
arguments  would  sound  foolish. 

"You  know,  Joan,"  he  conceded, 
"I've  been  thinking  along  the  very 
lines  you  are  now.  Maybe  I  should 
show  a  little  more  life  when  I'm  out 
with  Connie.  I  do  love  her,  you  know. 
I'll  make  a  big  effort  to  do  the  things 
she  likes  to  do.  I  think  you're  entirely 
right,  and  I'm  going  right  over  to  her 
house  and  wait  for  her,  and  tell  her  so." 

#~|H,  no  you're  not,"  I  contended. 
"  "That  would  spoil  everything  if 
you  tell  her  your  plans.  You  just  date 
her  tomorrow  night  and  show  her  how 
you  can  take  an  interest  in  her  favorite 
pastimes.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words." 

The  next  night  brought  on  the 
strangest  episode  of  all.  Connie  and 
Terry  came  into  the  tea  room  together. 
I  judged,  from  the  way  they  were  hold- 
ing hands,  that  Terry's  explanation  had 
gone  over. 

Terry  broke  the  ice  by  asking  me  to 
turn  on  the  little  radio  I  keep  on  a 
high  shelf  near  the  window. 

"Give  us  something  lively,"  he 
boomed.  "I  feel  in  an  expansive  mood. 
Joanie,  we  saw  the  smoothest  picture 
of  the  year.  Gosh  those  gals  could 
dance.  I  wanted  to  sit  through  it 
again,  but  Connie  had  enough." 

Connie  unfolded  her  napkin  deli- 
cately and  looked  at  the  menu  in  an 
abstracted  way. 

"I  wanted  to  hear  more  about  your 
work,  Terry,"  she  said  quietly.  "You 
didn't  fully  explain  that  new  assign- 
ment you  started  to  tell  me  about." 

"Oh,  to  heck  with  all  that,  honey," 
he  replied.  "I'd  rather  tell  you  how 
beautiful  you  look  tonight.  Isn't  she 
delicious,  Joanie?" 

I  went  to  get  their  order  and  on  the 
way  back  I  heard  Terry  laughing  loudly 
in  a  rather  false  way.  He  smiled  at  the 
people  around  him,  at  Connie  and  at 
himself.     He  really  put  it  on. 

And  Connie  responded  with  a  strange 
silence.  She  hardly  looked  around  her, 
barely  noticed  her  friends  at  the  other 
tables  and  once  she  even  took  out  a 
pencil  and  a  little  pad  she  carried  in 
her  pocketbook,  began  drawing  some- 
thing on  the  pad  and  handed  it  over  to 
Terry. 

"Is  that  the  way  the  new  viaduct  will 
look,  dear?"  she  asked  plaintively.  For 
a  minute  I  thought  Terry  might  forget 
himself.  He  almost  had  that  old  look 
in  his  eye.  But  he  only  glanced  at  the 
pad  and  handed  it  to  Connie. 

"My  little  pigeon,"  he  fairly  cooed. 
"Let  us  leave  the  mundane  things  to 
the  workaday  world.  Right  now  I  feel 
like  dancing.  Do  you  suppose  that 
roadhouse  is  still  open  out  in  Tanners- 
ville?     We  could  hop  in  the  car  and 


NO  DULL 
DRAB  HAIR 

Wnen  You  Us*  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  Important  things 
to  give  YOUR  hair  glamour  and  beauty: 

1.  Gives  I  ustrous   highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo  film. 
9.  Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 
#.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  In  place. 

LOVALON  does  not  permanently  dye 
or  bleach.  Itls  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse. 
In  12  different  shades.  Try  LOVALON. 

At  stores  which  <•//  toilet  goods 
1H  for  5  rinses 
10f!  for  2  rinsM 
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EXQUISITE  PICTURE  RING— made  from  any 
photo.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Mail  photo  witt.  paper  strip 
for  ring  Bize.  Pay  postman  ONLY  $1.00  plus  postage. 
Hand  tinted  26  cents  extra.  Photo  returned  with  ring. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Send  photo  and  ring  size  NOW. 
Picture  Rine  Co..  Dent.  Z-31.  Cincinnati,  O.  I 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
NOT  NECESSARY 

Prepare  for  experience  as  a  Trained 
Practical  Nurse.  Ages  1 8  to  60.  Many  earn 
while  learning.  Easy  payment  plan.  Write  for 
facts  and  fascinating  free  sample  lesson  pages. 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  Inc. 

2301  N.  Wayne  Ave.     Dept.G-14    Chicago  **f  Illinois 
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Write  for  FREE  BEAUTY  FOLDER 

•  It  tells  a  delightful  story  about  Still- 
man's  Freckle  Cream.  More  than  just 
a  freckle  cream  . .  makes  skin  lighter . . . 
feel  softer,  smoother.  Over  32,000,000 
jars  have  been  purchased 
at  drug  and  cosmetic 
counters  in  the  last 
half  century. 

A  postal  card 
brings  you  this 
interesting  story. 
THE  STILLMAN  CO. 

Dept.  C         AURORA,  ILL. 
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Bring  out  the  teasing  lights  in 
your  eyes  with  KURLASH,  the 
easy-to-use  eyelash  curler.  Curls 
lashes  upwards— makes  eyes  ap- 
pear larger,  more  alluring  and 
lashes  longer,  darker.  Absolutely 
safe  —  lashes  are  gently  curled 
against  protective  cushion.  At 
drug  and  dept.  stores.  KURLASH  . 


$1.00 


KURLENE—  beneficial  pomade— dresses  up  eye- 
brows and  lashes,  aids  curling,  gives  a  dewy 
look  to  eyelids.  KURLENE 50l-$1.00* 

TWISSORS— scissor-handle  tweezers.  Easy  grip 
—clear  vision  and  precision  plucking  of  eye- 
brows and  unwanted  hair.  TWISSORS  .  . .  501 
*PLUS  tax 

KURLASH 

THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  INC. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  •  New  York  City 
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get  out  there  in  a  half  hour." 

Connie's  expression  almost  gave  her 
away  when  he  suggested  dancing  but 
she,  too,  caught  herself  quickly  and 
made  a  nice  recovery. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  rather  late, 
Terry?  You  have  to  be  to  work  early 
in  the  morning." 

Terry  looked  confused,  then  he  paid 
the  check  and  took  Connie  by  the  hand 
in  a  very  youthful  way.  It  was  Con- 
nie's turn  to  look  confused,  and  when 
they  climbed  into  Terry's  car  and  sped 
off  toward  Tannersville  I  turned  away 
from  the  window  where  I  was  watch- 
ing them  and  sighed  deeply. 

I  didn't  see  Terry  and  Connie  for  a 
full  week  after  that  night,  and  for  that 
week  I  had  waves  of  misgivings,  hap- 
piness, confusion  and  a  definite  feeling 
that,  somehow,  I  had  interfered  with 
the  destinies  of  two  young  people  I 
liked  very  much. 

But  the  main  stream  of  my  thoughts 
concerned  the  conviction  that  I  had, 
through  my  advice  to  each  of  them, 
changed  the  personalities  of  Terry  and 
Connie.  Connie  was  no  longer  the 
happy-go-lucky  little  lady  who  was 
always  the  life  of  the  party,  according 
to  the  gossip  I  heard  in  the  tea  room. 

And  Terry,  according  to  other  in- 
formants, was  acting  like  a  juvenile. 
He  was  spending  all  his  time  and  Con- 
nie's down  at  Tannersville  or  at  a  rol- 
ler rink  in  Swanville. 

I  kept  looking  for  my  two  proteges 
every  night  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
them  until  one  night  in  the  second  week 
of  their  absence.  And  even  then  I 
didn't  see  them  immediately.  It  was 
Connie  who  called  me  on  the  phone. 
Her  voice  sounded  like  the  echo  of  a 
broken  heart. 

"It  just  didn't  work,  Joan,"  she  con- 
fided. "Terry's  so  changed  I  hardly 
know  him.  All  he  talks  about  is  night 
life,  movies,  hot  recordings  and  danc- 
ing. I  try  to  get  him  to  talk  about  his 
work,  and  I  give  him  all  my  attention 
like  you  said  I  should,  but  he's  off  in  a 
cloud." 

I  was  at  a  loss  for  words  at  first,  when 
I  put  on  my  boldest  front  and  told  Con- 
nie to  come  right  over  to  see  me. 

"It's  working  out  just  the  way  I 
wanted  it  to,"  I  fibbed.  "Come  on  over 
tonight."  Connie  sounded  a  trifle  more 
courageous  when  she  hung  up. 

BUT  when  she  came  in  the  door  of  the 
tea  room  my  heart  went  right  out 
to  her.    She  had  lost  all  her  spark. 

"Now  look,  Connie,"  I  began,  search- 
ing for  words  as  I  went  along.  "Terry 
is  bound  to  notice  the  attention  you 
give  him  and  his  work.  Keep  drum- 
ming it  home.  He  can't  help  but  notice 
all  that  attention  you're  giving  his 
career." 

She  looked  at  me  sadly  and  I  saw 
those  little  tears  springing  up  like 
raindrops  on  a  window  pane. 

"But  .  .  .  but,  Joan,  I  don't  like  Terry 
the  way  he  is  now.  I  used  to  love  him 
when  he  was  quiet  and  reserved.  You 
don't  know  how  he's  changed." 

I  didn't  know  just  what  to  say  to 
that  for  I  had  to  keep  my  confidence 
with  Terry,  too.  But  I  began  to  won- 
der if  there  wasn't  some  truth  to  what 
Connie  said.  Maybe  Terry  had  really 
changed  from  the  quiet  type  to  some- 
thing else.  That  thought  was  not  too 
pleasant.  I  decided  I  had  better  wait 
and  see  for  myself. 

Just  then  Terry  came  in  the  door  and 
I  almost  jumped  out  of  my  seat  at  the 
sight  of  him.  His  hat  was  at  a  jaunty 
angle,  and  I  didn't  like  the  sound  of  the 
tie  he  wore.  He  flashed  me  a  tooth 
paste  smile  and  strutted  over  to  the 
table  where  Connie  was  sitting. 
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1    'LIPSTICK' 

Can't  smear!    Won't  rub  off  I 


Betty  Pries  Ij  one  of  the 
"60  most  beautiful  girls  In  th» 
world"  featured  at  Earl  Carroll') 
Theatre,  Hollywood. 

Instantly.  •  • 

make  YOUR  lips  more  thrilling ! 

Here  is  the  most  important  charm 
discovery  since  the  beginning  of  beauty. 
A  "lipstick,"  at  last,  that  isn't  greasy— 
that  actually  can't  smear— that  really 
won't  rub  off— and  that  will  keep  your 
lips  deliciously  soft,  smooth  and  lovely. 
It  isn't  a  "lipstick"  at  all.  It's  a  liquid, 
in  the  most  exciting  tones  of  red  ever 
created.  It's  so  permanent.  Put  it  on  at 
dusk— it  stays  till  dawn  or  longer.  Reg- 
ular size  bottle  that  lasts  a  long,  long 
time  is  only  $1  at  all  stores.  Or, 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 
CHECK  SHADES  WANTED 

□  Starlet — devastating  on  girls  with  hazel  eyes,  fair  skin. 
D  Parisian — spectacular  on  Irish 
type,  dark  hair,  blue  eyes. 

□  Regal — real  excitement  with 
brown  eyes,  medium  skin. 

□  English  Tint — precious  Inviting 
coral,  new  glamor  for  blonds. 

□  Orchid — exoticpink.lovelywith 
lavenders,  or  pastel  gowns. 

□  Gay  Plum— enchanting  with 
fuchsia,  plum  or  purple  cos- 
tumes. 

□  Gypsy — doeswondersfordark- 
eyed  charmers  with   olive  skin. 

□  Medium — natural  true  red,  flat- 
tering to  every  type. 
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I   D  I  enclose  12c  (2c  Fed.  Tax)  for  generous  trial 
size. 
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YOU'LL  NEVER  KNOW  how  beautiful  your 
dishes  can  look— how  cheerful  your  kitchen 
can  be— until  you  decorate  with  gay, 
Royledge  Shelving ! 

Now  here's  the  trick:  Many  smart  home- 
makers  keep  the  kitchen  looking  new  and 
cheerful  always,  by  changing  the  shelf  paper 
every  month;  costs  less  than  a  penny  a  day; 
and  with  Royledge  it's  so  easy  to  do  ...  no 
tacks,  no  fuss,  just  place  on  shelf  and  fold. 
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The    newest    in    smart    Maternity 

Dresses  for  home  and  street  wear. 

Darling  frocks  for  comfort  and  concealing  lines.     All  at 

surprisingly    low    prices.      A    dress    for   every    occasion. 

rnrrfrom  Hollywood 

II  1 1  New  catalog  sent  upon  request  in  plain 
■    ■■^■^"  wrapper,  free.      Write  today. 
JANNE  OF  HOLLYWOOD,  Dept.  139,  6071   Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Hollywood,  California. 
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Select  Your  Very  Own 
Simulated  Birthstone 

January  -   Garnet 
February-  Amethyst 

Aquamarine 
White  Sapphire 
Green  Spinel 
Alexandrite 
Ruby 
Peridot 


March  - 


June    - 

July-   - 

August  .  _ 

September  -Sapph  i: 
October   •   Rozircon 
November-Gold 'n  Sapphire 
December  -  Zircon 


Sweetheart  Design! 

BEAUTIFUL  Heart 
SHAPED  STONE 

LADIES  I  Wear  this 
lovely  ring  set  with  your  very  own 
Simulated  Birthstone.  Genuine24K 
Gold  Plated  Shank  in  smart,  new. 

beautiful  design  is  adjustable  —  will  fit 

any  size  finger.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  ACT  NOW!  Know  the 
thrill  and  satisfaction  of  owning  your  very 
own  simulated  Birthstone. 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Just  name  and  month  yon  were  born.  Pay 

fiostman  only  98c  plus  Tax  and  postage 
or  1  ring  or  {1.69  pins  Tax  for  2  rings. 

ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART 

500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET 
PERT,  6-H  CHICAGO  10.  ILL. 
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QUEST 

All-purpose  DEODORANT 

Use  this  positive  deodorant  powder  on  sanitary  napkins 


"Hi,  chick,"  he  exclaimed.  "Called 
your  house  and  your  mother  said  you 
came  over  here.  Let's  get  started  or 
we'll  miss  some  of  the  early  numbers 
at  the  dance." 

Connie  gave  me  a  hopeless  look  and 
got  up  to  leave  with  Terry.  I  wasn't 
positive  I  saw  a  sacrificial  expression 
in  Terry's  eye  as  he  went  out  the  door, 
but  I  hoped  it  was  what  I  thought  it 
was. 

Not  until  late  that  night  did  I 
get  the  real  story  from  Terry.  He  came 
in  the  tea  room  just  as  I  was  locking  up. 

"Got  a  glass  of  milk  for  an  exhausted 
man?"  he  inquired.  Then  he  gave  me 
the  same  kind  of  expression  Connie  had 
presented  earlier  that  night.  "The  gag 
didn't  work,  Joan,"  he  said  between 
sips  of  the  milk.  "I  did  my  darndest  to 
put  it  over,  but  something  went  wrong. 
I  guess  Connie  really  doesn't  like  me." 

What  can  one  say  in  a  situation  like 
that?  I  felt  pretty  badly  over  the 
whole  affair,  and  I  might  have  ex- 
pressed my  guilt  if  I  had  not  suddenly 
acquired  a  bright  new  thought. 

"You  used  to  play  football,  Terry,"  I 
said.  "You  know  what  it  means  to  re- 
verse your  field.  When  trouble  comes 
up  in  front  of  you,  then  you  hit  off  in 
another  direction — maybe  the  opposite 
direction." 

XTIS  eyes  brightened  and  he  slapped 
■■"■■  the  table  vigorously. 

"I  get  it,  Joanie.  I'll  take  up  right 
where  I  left  off."  He  sighed  with  re- 
lief and  wanted  to  hug  me  right  then 
and  there  but  I  was  worried  about  what 
passersby  might  think  if  they  looked  in 
the  tea  room  window.  Ours  is  that 
kind  of  a  town. 

So  now  I've  brought  you  right  down 
to  the  final  scene  in  our  little  drama 
when  Terry  and  Connie  came  together 
to  the  tea  room  and  I  could  see  that 
the  patches  on  their  problems  had  been 
well-sewed.  Connie  was  bubbling 
again  and  Terry  relaxed  with  a  problem 
that  had  to  do  with  thousands  of  feet 
of  wire  and  hundreds  of  conduits. 

And  sure  enough,  as  I  watched,  proof 
came  that  I  hadn't  done  such  a  bad  job 
as  I  had  begun  to  be  afraid  I'd  done. 
Their  eyes  met,  across  the  table,  and 
in  the  next  instant  that  whole  corner 
of  the  room  was  lit  up  by  the  smile 
they  exchanged.  There  was  more  than 
just  love  and  happiness  in  that  look. 
There  was  .  .  .  there  was  understanding. 

There!  I  thought.  That's  what  they 
needed  all  the  time,  understanding  of 
how  the  other  one  worked.  And  trying 
to  act  like  each  other,  maybe  they 
learned  something  about  what  went  on 
inside  the  other  one's  head  ...  I  was 
getting  tangled  in  my  mind,  but  I  knew 
what  I  meant.  Terry  and  Connie  were 
two  people  who  had  really  found  out 
about  each  other.  Because  each  of 
them  had  honestly  tried  to  put  himself 
in  the  other's  place.  Now  Terry  knew 
why  Connie  liked  to  laugh  and  dance 
and  joke,  because  he'd  spent  some  time 
that  way  himself,  and  gotten  a  little 
fun  out  of  it  even  if  it  wasn't  really  his 
style.  And  Connie  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  why  Terry's  work  absorbed 
him  so.  She  couldn't  understand  his 
diagrams,  of  course,  any  more  than 
Sanskrit,  but  she  could  see  that  his 
mind  had  to  have  that  kind  of  exercise, 
that  he  was  as  stimulated  by  equations 
as  she  was  by  swing. 

And  I  had  done  it!  I,  Joan  Davis, 
singlehanded! 

From  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw 
Barbara  Weatherly  bearing  down  on 
me,  and  I  turned  to  meet  her  onslaught 
without  hesitation.  I  wasn't  afraid  of 
anything,  right  then— I  could  handle 
Barbara,  and  more! 


A  Home's  a  Growing  Thing 


body  should  admire  her  for  her  attitude 
toward  her  child.  She  thought  she  was 
being  a  good  mother.  And  all  I  could 
think  of  was  "Poor  Bill — poor  Jackie — 
poor  Elsie."  Finally,  Jackie  must  have 
waked  up  from  his  nap,  because  I  could 
hear  him  calling  from  upstairs. 

OH,  dear,"  Elsie  said  as  she  started 
up,  "I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm 
rude,  Mr.  Mayor,  but  Jackie's  awake 
now  and  I  must  give  him  his  medicine 
and  get  him  dressed  for  his  dinner.  It 
upsets  him  terribly  if  his  schedule  is 
off.  You  can  come  again  some  time, 
can't  you?"  And  almost  before  I  could 
answer,  she  had  dashed  upstairs  to  her 
precious  son. 

Women  are  the  very  dickens,  I 
thought,  as  I  plodded  home.  It  beats  all 
how  they  can  get  so  snarled  up  in  one 
thing  that  they  can't  even  see  daylight 
any  more.  When  I  got  home  I  went 
straight  to  the  kitchen.   I  knew  that  my 
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housekeeper,  Marilly,  would  be  out 
there  fixing  supper.  I  felt  a  lot  better 
after  I'd  told  her  all  about  it  and  how 
I  couldn't  see  any  answer  any  more 
than  Bill  could.  Being  a  woman  her- 
self, she  didn't  take  it  so  seriously. 

"Oh,  shucks,"  she  said  as  she  beat 
away  at  the  cake  she  was  making. 
"She's  just  got  herself  into  a  rut  and 
nobody's  helped  her  get  out  of  it. 
Bill  probably  pampered  her  to  death 
when  the  baby  was  first  born  and  she 
just  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that's 
all  there  was  to  marriage.  Now  she 
doesn't  know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 
What  she  needs  is  a  little  of  the  right 
kind  of  help." 

"Well,  Great  Scott,  Marilly,"  I  ex- 
ploded, "that's  just  what  I've  been 
telling  you.  But  how  can  you  help  a 
woman  who  won't  even  listen  to  what 
you're  saying  to  her?" 

"What  Elsie  needs,"  said  Marilly 
thoughtfully,     "is    to    have    so    much 


responsibility  piled  on  her  that  what 
she's  doing  now  will  seem  like  child's 
play." 

"Maybe  Bill  could  lose  his  job,"  I 
suggested,  "or  maybe  he  could  catch 
double  pneumonia.  I  wonder  how 
you'd  go  about  catching  double  pneu- 
monia?" 

Marilly  got  a  faraway  look  in  her 
eyes.  "No,  that'd  be  too  obvious.  What 
she  ought  to  do  is  have  the  job  of 
looking  after  a  whole  bunch  of  children 
instead  of  just  one.  She  ought  to 
change  places  with  Mrs.   Meredith." 

"Who's  Mrs.  Meredith?" 

"1W/'HY,  you  know.  Tom  Meredith's 
TT  aunt  was  old  Milly  Stander.  They 
live  out  on  the  North  Road,  in  the  old 
Stander  place.  Mr.  Meredith  was  out 
of  work  for  a  long  time  and  finally  got 
a  job  in  Chicago.  He  sends  what  money 
he  can  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  but  with 
those   four   young   ones   of   hers,   she's 
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Why  Pepsodent's  Straight  Line  De- 
sign Cleans  Teeth  Best.  Despite  pop- 
ular belief,  most  teeth  in  the  average 
mouth  lie  in  a  series  of  relatively 
straight  lines.  Authoritative  research 
shows  Pepsodent's  Straight  Line  Design 
fits  more  teeth  better  than  convex  or 
concave  designs  .  .  .  Actually  cleans  up 
to  30%  more  tooth  surface  per  stroke. 
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HERE  IS  THRILLING  NEW  HOPE... 


DO  YOU  WANT 


LONGER 
HAIR 

t&e*t 

TRY  THIS  PROVEN 
EASY  SYSTEM  ON 
YOUR  HAIR. .. 


^dfit 


PREVENT  BRITTLE  ENDS 
FROM  BREAKING  OFF 

Here  is  thrilling  new  hope  if  yotiwant 
your  dry,  tus.terles.8j,  unruly  ;■  brittle  and 
breaking  off  hair  much  lovelier — longer. 
Yes,  hair  may  get  longer — the  scalp  and 
hair  condition  being  otherwise  normal — if  the 
hateful,  breaking;- off,  dry,^brittle  ends  can 
be  retarded*  That's  why  the  Juelene  SYSTEM 
is  such  a  proven  way  to  help  your  hair  gain  its 
normal  beauty.  You  see,  this  wonderful  SYS- 
TEM helps  relieve  hafedryness  that  is  caused 
by  lack  of  natural  oils.  It  helps  soften  hgirsh,  brittle  ends,  thus 
giving  your  hair  a  chance  to  get  longer  once  the  breaking-off 
and  the  splitting  ends  have  been  curbed^  So  if  your  hair  is  dry, 
rough  and  hard  to  keep  neat,  try  the  easy  Juelene  SYSTEM  for 
just  7  days.  See  if  Juelene's  tendency  tolsoften  harsh,  dif ficult- 
to-managehair  can  help  your  hair  to  become  softer,  silkier,  more 
lustrous  than  it  has  been  before  —in  justpne  short  week !  Truly 
you  may  win  compliments  from  both  men  and  women  who  ad- 
mire and  envy  your  hair  in  its  new  lovely  beauty.  Clip  coupon! 

THRILLING  RESULTS,  orYourMoney  Back! 

That's  all  we  ask  you  to  do.  Just  make  the  con- 
vincing Juelene  test  for  7  days  and  see  for  your- 
self if  your  brittle,  splitting  hair  can  be  softened, 
made  more  lovely.  Your  mirror  will  tell  you  the 
thrilling  results  and  so  will  your  friends!  If  you 
aren't  absolutely  amazed  with  the  glistening 
sheen  ...  if  you  aren't  delighted  with  the  ease  in 
which  you  can  manage  your  hair,  we  will  refund 
every  cent  of  your  money.  What  could  be  fairer? 
So  don't  wait.    MAIL  THE  COUPON  right  now. 

NOW . . .  Mail  This  Trial  Coupon  ! 


MAKE 
THIS  EASY 

7- DAY 

TEST 


Marvelous  Help 

FOR  DRY,  BRITTLE  HAIR 

Try  JUELENE.  Why  be  ashamed  of 
unlovely  dry  hair  when  it  may  be  so 
easy  to  make  it  beautiful  }  See  how 
much  more  beautiful  your  half  may 
be  In  Just  7  short  days,  after  the  dry 
hair  condition  has  been  relieved. 
This  amazing  Introductory  offer 
fllves  you  an  opportune  chance  to 
prove  to  yourself  t hut  you,  too.  may 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  dryness 
and  have  sparkling  LONGER  Hair! 
Be  convinced  1    —    Send  for  It  now  t 


JUEL  COMPANY 

4727    NORTH    DAMEN 
DeptN-610  CHICAGO  25,  ILL.  j 


JUEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-610 

4727  North  Damen,  Chicago  25,  III. 

I  want  easy-to-manage,  longer  hair.  I  will  try  the 
JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  days.  If  my  mirror 
doesn't  show  satisfactory  results,  I  will  ask  for 
my  money  back. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.00 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  Gov't  charges 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY Zone STATE 

Our  Customers  are  Given  Extra  Gifts! 


having,  a  hard  time.  She  hasn't  been 
well  lately,  either.  But  those  children 
are  the  nicest  babies  I've  seen  in  a 
long  time.  Too  bad  things  like  that 
can't  be  divided  up  a  little  better." 

We  ate  our  supper  shortly  after  that 
and  got  to  talking  about  other  things, 
but  I  couldn't  get  Bill  and  Elsie  out  of 
my  mind. 

The  next  day  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  the  hand  of  God  were  mixed 
up  in  the  problem  when  I  stopped  to 
chat  with  some  folks  in  front  of  the 
drug  store.  He'd  just  been  out  to  see 
Mrs.  Meredith,  he  said,  and  he  was 
worried  about  her. 

"She  needs  to  go  to  a  hospital,"  he 
told  me,  "and  she  won't  go  because  of 
the  kids.  There's  nobody  to  take  care 
of  them.  And  if  she  doesn't  get  to  a 
hospital  pretty  soon,  she'll  never  be 
able  to  take  care  of  them  herself 
again." 

"Can't  they  go  to  the  Children's  Home 
for  a  couple  of  weeks?"  I  asked. 

"That's  what  I  suggested,"  he  sighed, 
"but  she  says  she's  afraid  they'd  be 
unhappy  without  a  mother's  care. 
What  can  you  do  with  a  woman  like 
that?" 

"Women — they're  all  alike,"  I  agreed, 
and  then  the  idea  struck  me  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Why,  this  was  just  what 
Marilly  had  talked  about  last  night. 
She  had  said  that  what  Elsie  needed 
was  to  have  Mrs.  Meredith's  job  for  a 
while.  And  here  were  Mrs.  Meredith's 
children,    needing   a    temporary    home. 

LISTEN,  Doc,"  I  said  to  him  excited- 
ly, "do  you  think  Mrs.  Meredith 
would  go  to  a  hospital  if  she  knew  her 
children  would  be  taken  into  the  home 
of  a  respectable  and  responsible  young 
couple  here  in  town  who  have  a  child  of 
their  own?" 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "that's  exactly  what 
she'd  like." 

"Well,  you  go  tell  her  we'll  fix  it  up. 
I'll  see  that  the  kids  are  picked  up  this 
afternoon,  and  you  can  get  her  into  the 
hospital  before  dark."  I  told  him  a 
little  about  Bill  and  Elsie,  then,  and  he 
agreed  to  follow  it  through  with  Mrs. 
Meredith. 

I  hurried  down  to  the  gas  station  and 
got  Bill  to  one  side.  I  explained  the 
whole  thing  to  him,  along  with  Marilly's 
ideas,  and  after  a  few  minutes  hesita- 
tion he  agreed  that  it  was  worth  trying. 
So  that  afternoon  we  went  out  to  the 
Meredith  place  and  collected  the  chil- 
dren in  my  car.  They  were  nice  little 
kids,  but  there  seemed  to  be  dozens  of 
them  instead  of  just  four.  They  were 
all  over  the  place.  The  oldest  was 
about  seven  and  the  youngest  couldn't 
have  been  much  over  a  year  old.  They 
were  well  behaved,  but  very  active. 
When  we  got  them  all  into  the  car,  I 
had  to  look  twice  to  be  sure  that  the 
windows  and  doors  were  all  closed  so 
there  wouldn't  be  any  danger  of  their 
falling  out. 

I  let  Bill  out  at  his  door  and  helped 
him  carry  the  suitcase  full  of  clothes 
and  the  baby's  basket  up  to  the  house. 
Then  I  cut  and  ran  for  the  car  before 
Elsie  could  get  to  the  door. 

The  rest  of  the  story  I  got  from  Bill, 
at  intervals,  and  also  from  Elsie  some 
time  later.  Right  then,  though,  I 
wouldn't  have  faced  Elsie  at  that  door 
with  four  small  children  for  a  thousand 
dollar  bill.  I'll  always  give  Bill  credit. 
He  was  a  brave  man  that  day! 

Elsie  came  to  the  door  finally,  Bill 
told  me,  fretting  because  she  had  had 
to  leave  Jackie  alone  in  the  kitchen  for 
a  few  minutes.  Bill  could  hear  him 
screaming,  clear  from  the  front  porch. 
When  she  saw  Bill  standing  there  with 
a  baby  in  his  arms,  three  small  children 


clinging  to  his  coat,  and  a  basket  and 
a  big  suitcase  at  his  feet,  she  could 
only  say,  "Why,  Bill!" 

He  elbowed  his  way  inside,  and  the 
children  followed  right  after  him.  He 
put  the  baby  down  on  the  livingroom 
sofa  and  went  back  for  the  basket  and 
the  suitcase,  with  Elsie  staring  at  him 
speechlessly. 

He  finally  got  everything  inside  and 
got  down  on  his  knees  and  began  tak- 
ing the  children's  hats  and  coats  off. 
Then  Elsie  found  her  voice. 

"Bill  Phillips,  just  what  is  the  big 
idea?" 

"Listen,  Elsie,"  he  said,  "these  are 
the  Meredith  children.  Their  mother 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  today  for  an 
operation.  They  didn't  have  any  place 
to  stay  nor  anyone  to  look  after  them. 
So  I  told  Doc  Ballard  we'd  take  care 
of  them  for  a  couple  of  weeks  until 
their  mother  gets  well." 

"But,  Bill,"  Elsie  stammered,  "they 
can't  stay  here." 

"Why  not?"  Bill  inquired  in  a  rea- 
sonable voice. 

"Well,  there  isn't  room.  We've  only 
got  the  guest  room.  That's  not  enough 
for  four  children.  And  besides — what 
about  Jackie?" 
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ILL'S  voice  got  a  little  hard.  "All 
right,  what  about  Jackie?" 

Elsie's  eyes  wavered  as  she  turned 
toward  the  kitchen  and  then  back  to 
the  livingroom  again.  "He  might  catch 
something  from  them,  Bill.  What  if 
he  gets  sick?  It'll  upset  him  to  have 
all  these  strange  children  around." 

"If  he  gets  sick,  we'll  call  Doc  Bal- 
lard. And  it'll  be  good  for  him  to  have 
some  other  children  around." 

But  Elsie  was  beginning  to  get  her 
feet  under  her  again.  "It's  impossible, 
Bill.  They  can  go  to  the  Children's 
Home  while  their  mother's  in  the  hos- 
pital.   We  can't  keep  them  here." 

The  children  sensed  the  tension  in 
the  air,  although  they  couldn't  have 
understood  exactly  what  was  going  on, 
and  the  next  to  the  youngest  began  to 
cry.  Benjie,  the  oldest  boy,  stuck  his 
lower  lip  out  and  glowered  at  Elsie. 
The  baby  slipped  from  her  sitting  posi- 
tion on  the  sofa  and  tried  to  get  down 
on  the  floor.  Bill  hurried  to  pick  her  up. 
.  "I'm  sorry,  Elsie,"  he  said  firmly,  "but 
I  promised  we'd  take  care  of  these 
children.  They've  got  to  have  a  bath 
first  and  then  they've  got  to  be  fed  and 
then  they've  got  to  be  put  to  bed.  And 
if  you  won't  do  it,  I  will." 

Elsie  just  stared  at  him.  Bill  shifted 
little  Phyllis  to  his  left  arm  and 
beckoned  to  the  rest  of  the  children. 
"C'mon  kids — upstairs  to  the  bath- 
room." And  they  followed  him  sol- 
emnly up  the  stairs. 

Elsie  stood  dumbly  and  watched 
them  go.  Then,  as  though  in  a  dream, 
.  she  went  out  to  the  kitchen  where 
.  Jackie  was  banging  on  his  high-chair 
tray  with  his  spoon,  demanding  more 
food.  She  fed  him  hurriedly  and  then 
she  took  him  and  went  upstairs  to 
the  bathroom.  She  could-  hear  shouts 
of  laughter  and  Bill's  deep  tones 
through  the  door.  But  when  she 
opened  the  door  and  went  in,  she  could 
hardly  believe  her  eyes. 

Bill  had  taken  off  his  jacket  and  his 

shirt  and  was  on  his  knees  in  front  of 

the   tub   in   his   undershirt,   up   to   his 

elbows  in  suds.     In  the  tub  were  the 

four    little    Merediths,    all    lined    up 

I  chronologically.     The,  baby  first,   then 

]  Mary,  then  Tommy,  then  Benjie.  Each 

|  had  a  washcloth  and  a  piece  of  soap, 

and  each  was  industriously  scrubbing 

the  back  of  the  child  in  front  of  him. 

Except    the    baby,    Phyllis.      She    was 

beating  the  water  with  her  soap  and 


ALL  TYPES  needed— every  girl  or  wo- 
man can  enter — whether  sophisticated 
type,  college  girl ,  home  girl,  motherly  type 
or  glamour  girl.  A  "plain  Jane"  who 
photographs  well  has  a  better  chance  to 
win  than  a  non-photogenic  beauty. 


A  year's  contract 

with  famous 

HARRY  CONOVER 

MODEL    BUREAU 

plus  two  weeks  at 
WALDORF  HOTEL,  New  York, 
expenses  paid.  57  other 
prizes.  Contest  closes 
May  31— still  time  to 
enter  and  win. 


PURPOSE  of  contest— to  more  quickly 
acquaint  you  with  Models'  Special  Make- 
up and  Lipstick,  the  only  make-up  and 
lipstick  endorsed  by  famous  New  York 
models  like  Candy  Jones,  Bettina  Bole- 
gard,  Francine  Counlhan,  and  others. 


RULES 

1.  Get  Models'  Special  entry  blank 
fit  Drug  or  Department  Store. 

2.  Fill  in  completely.  Print  name  and 
address  clearly. 

3.  Enclose  with  your  picture  (a  snap- 
shot will  do)  and  a  Models'  Special 
make-up  or  lipstick  box-top  (or  fac- 
simile) and  mail  to  Models'  Special 
Cosmetics,  165  W.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  1,  111. 

4.  Judges  are  Harry  Conover,  famous 
New  York  model  maker;  Bradshaw 
Crandall.  noted  illustrator;  V.  Hunt- 
ington Rowland,  Editor  of  Cover  Girl 
Magazine;  and  Mary  Bailey,  Beauty 
Editor  of  Fawcett  Publications.  De- 
cision of  judges  final.  Entries  will  be 
judged  and  prizes  awarded  for  photo- 
graphic qualities  in  the  entrant  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  expert  judges 
offer  best  possibilities  for  success  as  a 
model.  Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of 
ties.  No  photographs  returned. 
5*  All  persons  in  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  may  enter 
— except  employees  of  Models'  Special 
Cosmetics,  its  Advertising  Agency  and 
their  respective  families.  Contest  sub- 
ject to  all  Federal  and  State  regulations. 

6.  Contest  closes  May  31,  1946.  En- 
tries must  be  postmarked  before  mid- 
night of  that  date. 

7.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  regis- 
tered mail.  A  complete  list  of  winners 
will  be  published. 


THE  NEW  MODELS'  SPECIAL  Make-up  and  lipstick  are  so 
amazingly  better  that  we're  sure,  once  you  try  them,  you'll  use  them 
always.  So  we  are  offering  this  58-prize  contest  as  a  special 
inducement  for  you  to  try  both  today. 

And  the  contest  is  so  eosy — nothing  to  write,  no  work  to 
do.  Just  send  in  your  photograph  (read  simple  rules 
below).  And  the  58  valuable  prizes  include  the  following: 

FIRST  PRIZE  ...  year's  contract  with  famous  Harry  Conover  Model 
Bureau  in  New  York  and  two  weeks  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel  with  all 
expenses  paid. 

SECOND  PRIZE . . .  a  shiny  new  1946  Chevrolet  Sedan. 

Eight  Regional  Prizes ...  a  complete,  new  spring  wardrobe  of  your 

choice  ...  48  State  Prizes...  a  complete  beauty  outfit  in  a  fitted  case. 

So  enter  now— to  win. 
Read  the  rules,  clip 
the  reminder  coupon 
below,  and  get  the 
free  entry  blank  at 
your  Department  or 
Drug  Store! 


Models'  Special  Cosmetics 

165  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Enclosed  is  entry  blank,  snapshot  and  box- 
top  (or  facsimile).  Send  me,  FREE,  Personal 
Beauty  Analysis  telling  me  how  to  dramatize 
my  best  features. 


Name. 

1     Address. 

|     City Stale. 


WITH   BARE-LEGS  - 

Shear  and  invisible  under  your  shoes, 
yet  Pedees  prevent  friction  and  assure 
daintiness     cushion  your  teet. 


Mad*  by 

HERBERT   HOSIERY   MILLS,   INC.,  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

DiUTilmUd 6y  GUS  GRISSMANN  CO..  EMPIRE  STATE  BLDO.,  N.Y. 
In  Canada:  Herbert  Hosiery  Mills  „r  Canada.  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 
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E  IRON 

that 
LIFTS  ITSELF! 


A 


A  touch  of  a  finger  and  it  lifts  it- 
self. Stands  on  its  legs.  No  tilting. 

Takes  the  I  iff- work 
out  of  ironing! 

A  finger  touch  lifts  the  Proctor 
NEVER-LIFT  electric  iron.  A  slight 
handle  pressure  and  it's  ready  to 
iron.  No  tiresome  lifting  and  tilt- 
ing. Even  heating.  Speed  Selector 
Fabric  Dial  adjusts  for  any  fabric, 
any  ironing  speed.  Coming  soon 
at  Proctor  dealers. 

It's  new. . .  it's  exclusive...  it's 

PROCTOR 

Proctor  Electric  Company, 
^^^  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
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How'half-the-trutK 
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dtucpaZeffl ' /naazazae... 


Be  sure  that  you,  yourself,  first  know  these 
INTIMATE  PHYSICAL  FACTS! 


Before  you  instruct  your  daughter  on 
her  married  life  ahead — make  sure  that 
your  own  information  is  just  as  up-to- 
date  and  scientific  as  it  can  be. 

Well-informed  women  should  certainly 
realize  by  now  how  important  douching 
often  is  to  intimate  feminine  cleanliness, 
health,  charm  and  marriage  happiness — 
how  important  douching  is  to  combat 
one  of  woman's  most  serious  deodorant 
problems.  But  there  is  still  a  shocking 
number  of  women  who  do  not  know 
what  to  put  in  the  douche. 

No  Other  Type  Liquid  Antiseptic-Germicide 
Tested  Is  So  Powerful  Yet  SO  HARMLESS 

Thanks  to  a  world-famous  Surgeon  and 
skilled  Chemist  who  have  given  the 
world  the  remarkable  zonite  principle 
— wise  women  no  longer  use  old-fash- 
ioned, ineffective  or  dangerous  products. 
The  zonite  principle  developed  by 
these  two  great  men  of  Science  was 
truly    a   miracle — the   first   antiseptic- 
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germicide  in  the  world  that  was  powerful 
enough  yet  non-poisonous  and  wouldn't 
injure  the  most  delicate  tissues. 

Positively  Non-Poisonous 
Non-Irritating,  Non-Burning 

Doctors  have  found  that  zonite's  power- 
ful strength  and  safety  to  delicate  tissues 
make  it  of  great  worth  for  feminine 
hygiene. 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It's  so  power- 
fully effective  no  germs  of  any  kind  tested 
have  ever  been  found  that  it  will  not 
kill  on  contact.  You  know  it' s  not  always 
possible  to  contact  all  the  germs  in  the 
tract.  But  you  can  be  sure  that  zonite 
immediately  kills  every  reachable  germ 
and  keeps  them  from  multiplying. 

Yet  despite  its  great  strength — zonite 
is  positively  non- poisonous,  non-irritat- 
ing, non-burning.  You  can  use  zonite 
as  directed  as  often  as  necessary  without 
risk  of  injury.  At  all  drugstores. 
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washcloth  and  yelling  at  the.  top  of  hex 
lungs  in  sheer  delight.  Bill  was  wield- 
ing a  washcloth  of  his  own  and  trying 
to  get  at  the  faces,  necks  and  ears  of 
all  four  children  at  once.  For  a  fleet- 
ing moment  the  thought  crossed  Elsie's 
mind  that  he  looked  happier  just  then 
than  she'd  seen  him  look  in  years. 
But  she  quickly  erased  that  thought 
and  bore  down  on  the  melee  in  the  tub. 

"Honestly,  Bill,"  she  sputtered,  try- 
ing not  to  laugh,  "what  a  way  to  bathe 
children." 

Bill  looked  up  at  her,  twinkling. 
"Well,  this  is  the  age  of  mass  produc- 
tion. And  it  seems  to  work.  Get  some 
towels,  will  you?" 

Helplessly,  Elsie  went  after  towels. 
When  she  came  back,  Bill  was  lifting 
Phyllis  out  of  the  tub  and  she  was 
kicking  in  protest.  "Here,"  he  said  as 
he  handed  her  to  Elsie.  "Dry  her  off, 
will  you?  I'll  get  their  night  clothes 
out  of  the  suitcase." 

Phyllis  was  dry  when  Bill  came  back, 
and  together  he  and  Elsie  got  her  into 
an  outsized  nightgown.  Then,  one  by 
one,  they  got  the  others  out  of  the  tub, 
dried,  and  into  nightgowns.  By  that 
time  Elsie  was  filled  with  such  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise,  tenderness  and  outrage 
that  she  just  worked  automatically 
without  talking.  Then  they  all  went 
downstairs  to  the  kitchen  and  the  chil- 
dren were  propped  up  on  chairs  at  the 
kitchen  table.  Jackie  stared  at  them 
curiously  while  Bill  elaborately  intro- 
duced him  to  them.  Elsie  fixed  them 
orange  juice  and  cereal  and  bread  and 
jam  and  milk,  and  when  they  had  eaten 
their  fill,  took  them  back  upstairs  again. 
Bill  came  after  her,  lugging  Phyllis' 
basket.  In  the  guest  room,  Mary, 
Tommy  and  Benjie  fitted  nicely  into  the 
big  double  bed,  and  Phyllis'  basket  be- 
came her  bed  in  a  corner.  The  chil- 
dren's eyes  gleamed  as  they  watched 
Bill  and  Elsie  from  the  bed,  and  Bill 
bent  over  them  and  kissed  each  one 
good  night. 

As  they  closed  the  door  behind  them 
and  started  down  the  stairs,  Elsie 
turned  to  Bill.  "They'll  have  to  stay 
this  weekend,  I  suppose,"  she  said 
firmly,  "but  on  Monday  we'll  send  them 
to  the  Children's  Home." 

Bill  just  grinned  and  pinched  her 
cheek,  and  only  grinned  more  widely 
when  she  pulled  away  from  him. 

The  next  day,  Bill  hurried  away  to 
the  gas  station  early,  leaving  Elsie  to 
face  the  music  of  five  small  children  all 
clamoring  for  breakfast  at   once.     He 
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didn't  even  wait  for  his  morning  cup 
of  coffee,  but  just  clapped  his  hat  on  his 
head,  struggled  into  his  coat  and  ran 
out  the  door.  When  he  got  to  the 
corner,  he  looked  back,  smiled  rue- 
fully, blew  a  quick  kiss  to  the  white 
stone  house,  crossed  his  fingers  on  both 
hands,  and  went  on  to  work.  , 

Back  at  the  house,  Elsie  was  strug- 
gling with  angry  tears.  All  the  little 
Merediths  had  trooped  down  to  the 
kitchen  in  their  nightgowns  and  Jackie, 
hearing  them,  wouldn't  wait  to  be 
dressed.  Wriggling  out  of  Elsie's  de- 
taining arms,  he  ran  down  the  stairs 
with  all  buttons  flying.  She  followed 
him  as  quickly  as  she  could  and  when 
she  got  to  the  kitchen  found  the  Mere- 
diths lined  up  at  the  table,  with  Benjie 
lifting  Phyllis  into  the  high-chair. 
Jackie  began  to  protest  that  it  was  his 
chair,  but  Benjie  just  pushed  him  aside. 

"You're  too  old  for  high  chairs,"  he 
said  shortly.  Without  a  word,  Jackie 
sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs  at  the 
table  with  the  other  children.  They 
were  all  quiet,  then,  watching  her.  It 
was  too  much.  She  began  to  laugh,  and 
the  laughter  turned  to  sobs.  How  was 
she  ever  going  to  manage  all  those 
children?  She  leaned  against  the  sink, 
trying  to  regain  her  composure  under 
those  five  pairs  of  eyes.  Suddenly, 
Jackie  grabbed  a  spoon  and  began  to 
pound  the  table. 

"Breakfast — breakfast — breakfast,"  he 
chanted.  And  he  handed  spoons  to 
each  of  the  other  children.  They  fol- 
lowed his  lead  and  all  began  to  pound 
mi  the  table.  "Breakfast — breakfast — 
breakfast — " 

It  galvanized  her  into  action  and  she 
hurried  to  the  stove  to  start-  their 
breakfast.  Breakfast  over,  the  problem 
of  getting  them  cleaned  up  and  dressed 
presented  itself.    She  picked  Phyllis  up 


and  told  the  other  children  to  follow 
her  upstairs.  Once  up  in  the  guest 
room,  she  seated  them  all  in  a  row  on 
the  bed,  following  Bill's  example  of 
mass  production;  went  into  the  bath- 
room for  a  damp  washcloth  and  a 
towel  and  came  back  and  washed  each 
face  and  pair  of  hands  in  the  row. 
Then,  keeping  her  eyes  on  all  of  them, 
she  got  them  dressed,  one  by  one. 
Benjie  was  last  and  as  she  buttoned 
his  last  button  he  said,  "Now  can  we 
go  outside  and  play?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  Jackie  piped  up, 
"in  the  back  yard.  I  got  a  sand  box 
and  a  swing  and  a  teeter  totter  and 
a  cart.     C'mon." 

In  a  rush,  Jackie  and  the  three 
oldest  Merediths  made  for  the  stairs. 
Phyllis,  seeing  them  leave,  set  up  a 
wail.  Elsie  snatched  her  up  and  car- 
ried her  downstairs.  The  children 
were  getting  into  their  coats,  with 
Benjie  helping  the  littler  ones.  Elsie 
got  Phyllis  into  her  coat,  too,  and  took 
her  out  the  back  door  and  put  her  into 
the  sandbox.  Then  she  went  back  into 
the  kitchen  and  watched  them  from 
the  window  for  a  while.  They  had 
spread  out  all  over  the  big  yard  and 
seemed  to  be  safe  for  the  moment. 
Then,  thinking  of  the  shambles  of  the 
bathroom  and  the  guestroom  upstairs 
and  the  breakfast  dishes  to  wash,  and 
the  noon  meal  to  prepare,  she  rolled  up 
her  sleeves  and  went  to  work. 

Ordinarily,  Jackie  would  have  been 
in  the  kitchen  around  ten,  screaming 
for  something  to  eat.  Today,  though, 
she  glanced  at  the  clock  and  found  it 
was  ten-thirty  and  Jackie  hadn't  even 
put  his  head  inside  the  door.  Hurriedly 
she  set  five  glasses  on  a  tray,  filled  them 
with  milk,  and  took  them  out  to  the 
back  yard.  Sitting  down  on  the  edge 
of  the   sand   box,   where   Phyllis   was 


happily  filling  a  pail  with  sand,  she 
called  the  other  children  to  come  get 
their  milk,  and  helped  Phyllis  with 
hers.  When  they  had  finished  and 
gone  back  to  their  play,  she  sat  for  a 
moment  and  watched. 

Mary  was  tugging  at  Jackie's  cart 
and  Jackie  went  over  to  take  it  away 
from  her.  Benjie  looked  up  when  she 
started  to  cry,  saw  what  was  happen- 
ing, and  ran  to  them.  Pushing  Jackie 
away  roughly,  he  picked  up  the  cart 
handle  and  gave  it  back  to  Mary. 
Jackie  glared  at  him  and  his  face 
screwed  up,  ready  to  cry. 

"Cry  baby,"  Benjie  jeered,  and 
Jackie's  face  unscrewed  itself.  Mary 
went  off  with  the  cart.  Jackie  and 
Benjie  glared  at  each  other  a  while 
longer,  and  then  they,  too,  went  off. 
Jackie  climbed  into  the  swing  and  be- 
gan to  hum  to  himself. 

That  afternoon,  after  lunch,  when  it 
was  time  for  all  of  them  to  have  a  nap, 
Jackie  insisted  that  he  wanted  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  the  others. 
Elsie  said  "no,"  and  Jackie  began  to 
cry.  Benjie,  who  had  been  listening, 
said  scornfully,  "We  don't  want  no  cry- 
babies in  our  room." 

Jackie  dug  his  fists  in  his  eyes  and 
stopped  crying  immediately.  Elsie 
looked  at  him  for  a  long  moment  and 
then  made  up  her  mind.  "All  right," 
she  said,  "I'll  move  your  crib  into  the' 
room  with  the  others."  Jackie  beamed, 
and  they  all  went  upstairs. 

With  the  children  tucked  in,  Elsie 
hurried  downstairs  again  to  wash  the 
•dishes.  She  felt  the  compulsion  to 
hurry  pushing  at  her  constantly,  but 
when  she  had  tidied  up  the  kitchen, 
swept  the  hall,  dusted  the  livingroom 
and  washed  the  vegetables  for  supper, 
she  found  that  the  whole  list  of  chores 
had  taken  only  a  little  over  an  hour. 
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That's  odd,  she  thought.  Ordinarily, 
straightening  up  the  house  and  getting 
ready  for  supper  would  have  taken  her 
most  of  the  afternoon.  Now,  even  with 
all  this  extra  work,  she  had  gotten 
through  it  in  less  than  half  the  time. 

Well,  Elsie  shrugged,  it  was  amazing 
what  you  could  do  if  you  had  to.  Even 
so,  Bill  shouldn't  have  dumped  all 
those  children  on  her  without  so  much 
as  a  by-your-leave.  They  were  nice 
little  youngsters,  though.  If  only  there 
weren't  so  many  of  them. 

The  telephone  rang  just  then.  It  was 
Bill,  saying  that  a  lot  of  work  had  piled 
up  at  the  station  and  he'd  have  to  stay 
late  to  take  care  of  it.  "Coward," 
thought  Elsie,  "he  just  doesn't  want  to 
come  home  and  face  his  wife  and  five 
children."  And  as  she  hung  up  the 
phone  she  snickered  in  a  very  unlady- 
like manner. 


THE  phone  had  wakened  the  children 
and  they  all  came  tumbling  down- 
stairs. This  time  Elsie  put  on  her  own 
coat  and  went  outside  to  play  with 
them.  It  was  a  strenuous  afternoon  for 
her,  pushing  the  swing  and  being 
pushed  in  the  swing,  dragging  the  cart 
around  full  of  children,  building  castles 
in  the  sand  pile,  playing  tag  and  kin- 
dergarten baseball.  There  were  occa- 
sional squabbles  among  the  children, 
and  minor  calamities  when  one  or  the 
other  would  fall  or  be  knocked  down, 
but  Elsie  was  surprised  that  the  squab- 
bles and  the  calamities  always  ended  so 
quickly.  This  isn't  so  bad,  she  thought. 
They  certainly  keep  one  another  enter- 
tained. Jackie  hadn't  cried  or  had  a 
temper  tantrum  all  afternoon.  Maybe 
that  was  Benjie's  doing.  Jackie  seemed 
to  adore  him,  and  followed  him  around 
docilely  wherever  Benjie  went. 

Things  got  hectic  again,  though,  when 
supper  time  came.  The  children  all 
had  to  be  washed  and  then,  while  she 
was  preparing  the  food,  they  played 
up  and  down  the  stairs  and  all  through 
the  house.  They  were  getting  hungry, 
and  drifted  into  the  kitchen  well  before 
supper  was  ready.  Elsie  shooed  them 
out  once  or  twice,  but  they  kept  com- 
ing back,  getting  underfoot,  poking  into 
things,  asking  questions,  pushing  each 
other,  bursting  into  loud  senseless 
cackles  of  laughter!  Elsie  could  feel 
the  muscles  of  her  face  tightening  up 
as  she  tried  to  keep  her  temper. 

Then  she  incautiously  left  the  oven 
door  open  as  she  went  to  the  towel 
rack  to  get  a  pot  holder.  Little  Tommy 
ran  to  the  oven  to  see  what  was  in 
there.  Attracted  by  the  dull  gleam  of 
the  casserole  inside,  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  grabbed  at  it.  Instantly,  his 
agonized  shrieks  rang  through  the 
kitchen  as  he  sank  to  the  floor  and 
looked  at  his  burned  hand. 

Elsie  ran  to  him  and  picked  him  up, 
trying  to  look  at  the  hand.  Tommy 
kept  right  on  screaming  and  didn't 
want  to  let  her  touch  him.  Mary  be- 
gan to  cry  in  sympathy,  and  Phyllis 
picked  that  particular  time  to  wiggle 
out  of  the  high  chair.  She  got  half- 
way down  and  fell  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Her  wails,  too,  joined  in  with  Tommy's 
and  Mary's.  Benjie  ran  to  pick  her 
up  and  put  her  back  in  the  high-chair, 
but  she  didn't  stop  crying.  Trying  to 
distract  her,  he  got  a  big  spoon  from 
the  table  and  began  beating  on  it. 
"Supper — supper — supper — "  he  chant- 
ed, beaming  at  Phyllis,  until  Elsie 
snapped  at  him  to  keep  quiet.  She  was 
sure  the  top  of  her  head  was  coming 
off,  and  the  whole  room  seemed  to 
whirl. 

With  shaking  hands,  she  was  still 
trying  to   see   the  extent   of  Tommy's 
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GUARANTEED    TO    WORK 

whon  oonneoted  nnd  usod  according-  to  instructions.  Can  be  used  in 
homos,  offioeB,  hotelB,  cabins,  in  bed  uftcr  hours,  etc. 
or- tin  AUI  V  tfl  fill  (cash,  money  order,  check)  and  pay 
SEND  HHUT  JI.UU  l>0sl.iiiaii  K.  «9  plan  delivery  fees  on  ar- 
rival or  send  J3.99  for  postpaid  delivery.  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR 
I  IIIL DREW  OR  ADULTS  ALIKEI  Cot  your ,  PA-KETTE 
RADIO  NOW  for  real  enjoyment.  Dealers  in  most  cities. 
Pa-Kelto  Electric  Co.,  Dept.  IMFW-6,  Kearney,  Nebraska 


Do  your 
own  Hair? 


EYES  light  on  lovely  hair  and  linger  there 
when  it  shines  in  all  its  natural  heauty. 
Your  hair  will  be  soft,  sparkling,  and  lustrous 
when  you  do  it  at  home  with  new  different 
Wildroot  -  Hair  Set  that 
replaces  old-fashioned 
thick  gummy  wave  sets. 
Does  all  they  do  and 
more!  Light  bodied,  faster 
drying.  It  contains  proc- 
essed LANOLIN,  leaves 
your  hair  soft,  natural, 
and  at  its  lovely  best. 
Style  your  own  distinc- 
tive hair-do  quickly,  with- 
out fuss  or  disappoint- 
ment! And  watch  those 
admiring  glances!  Ask 
for  New  Wildroot  Hair 
Set  at  your  toilet  goods 
counter  today! 


NEW  WILDROOT  HAIR  SET 


STAMMER? 

This  new  128-page  book,  "'Stammering,  Its  Cause 
and  Correction,"  describes  the  Bogue Unit  Method 
for  scientific  correction  of  stammering  and  stut- 
tering— successful  for  45  years,  Benj.  N.  Bogue, 
Dept.  1184,  Circle  Tower,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


Relieve  TEETHING  Pains 


When  Baby's  Cry 

Rips  Off  The  Roof 
Rub  NUM-Z1T  On 

That  Coming  Tooth 

This  new,  modern  formula  relieves  teething 
pains  quickly.  Just  rub  a  few  drops  on  sore 
gums.  Effective!  Non-injurious)  No  dosing. 
Does  not  upset  baby's  stomach. 
Costs  little.  Buy  it  at  your  drug 
store. 

For  trial  package,  send  IOC  to  American 
Droggiota  Syndicate,  Dept.  R6.21-09Borden 
Ave..  Lous  Island  City,  New  York. 


NUM-ZIT 

TEETHING     LOTION 


burns  and  didn't  notice  that  Jackie  had 
slipped  out  of  the  kitchen.  He  came 
running  back  eagerly  and  began  to  tug 
at  her  arm.  "Mamma,  Mamma,  look — 
I  got  somethin'  for  you." 

"Not  now,  Jackie,  not  now,"  she  said, 
trying  to  get  Tommy's  hand  open. 

"But  look,  Mamma,  this  is  for  burns." 
And  he  pushed  a  tube  of  burn  salve 
at  her.  "And  I  brought  this  for 
Tommy." 

Proudly  he  lifted  up  his  brand  new 
Teddy  Bear,  his  Christmas  Teddy  Bear, 
that  even  Bill  wasn't  allowed  to  touch. 
Tommy  stopped  screaming,  and  his  eyes 
got  round  with  desire.  He  reached  for 
the  Teddy  Bear.  The  other  children 
got  quiet  then,  too;  when  they  saw 
what  was  happening,  and  as  Elsie  auto- 
matically smeared  the  ointment  on 
Tommy's  now  relaxed  palm,  she  stared 
at  her  son  in  amazement. 

During  all  that  bedlam,  when  she — 
a  grownup — had  been  at  her  wit's  end, 
little  five  year  old  Jackie  had  had  the 
sense  to  go  up  to  the  medicine  cabinet 
in  the  bathroom  and  bring  down  the 
proper  thing  for  Tommy's  burned  hand. 
Not  only  that,  he  had  made  a  quick  un- 
selfish decision  and  had  acted  on  it. 
He  had  offered  up  his  dearest  posses- 
sion to  help  soothe  a  hurt  child.  Never 
before  in  all  his  short  life  had  he  made 
an  unselfish  gesture,  Elsie  suddenly 
realized.  But  then,  he'd  never  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  one.  It 
had  taken  other  children  and  an  un- 
expected crisis  to  bring  out  his  good 
qualities. 

And  now  he  was  sitting  at  the  table 
with  the  others,  patiently  waiting  for 
her  to  take  command  of  the  situation 
again.  A  sudden  rush  of  grateful  tears 
stung  her  eyelids,  but  she  blinked  them 
back  and  went  on  working  over 
Tommy's  hand.  Tying  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief around  it,  she  lifted  him  onto 
a  chair  at  the  table  and  went  back  to 
getting  supper. 

I  ATER,  with  the  children  fed,  bathed 
■^  and  put  to  bed,  and  the  dishes 
washed,  Elsie  went  upstairs.  On  a  sud- 
den impulse,  she  slipped  out  of  her 
white  nurse's  smock  and  put  on  a  color- 
ful little  dirndl  jumper  and  a  flowered 
blouse  that  she  hadn't  worn  for  months. 
Sitting  in  front  of  her  dressing  table 
mirror,  she  combed  her  hair  out  and 
fluffed  it  into  ringlets  around  her  ears. 
She  looked  intently  at  her  reflection 
and  then  reached  for  her  lipstick,  and 
applied  it  carefully. 

In  the  livingroom,  she  looked  around 
and  frowned  slightly  at  the  dust-covers 
on  the  furniture.  With  a  brusque 
movement,  she  reached  for  the  cover  on 
one  of  the  chairs,  unsnapped  it  and 
ripped  it  off.  Then  she  ripped  the 
covers  from  the  rest  of  the  chairs  and 
from  the  sofa.  Hurrying  with  them  to 
the  kitchen,  she  dumped  them  in  a 
corner  and  came  back  and  lit  the  fire  in 
the  fireplace.  Then  she  sat  down  and 
began  to  cry.  It  had  been  a  confusing 
day. 

She  must  have  fallen  asleep  for  a 
few  minutes,  because  the  next  thing  she 
knew,  Bill  was  kneeling  by  the  sofa 
in  front  of  her,  holding  her  hands  and 
looking  into  her  tear  stained  face. 

"Was  it  really  that  bad,  darling?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"Oh,  Bill,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
wailed,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  started  to  cry  all  over  again. 

He  rocked  her  back  and  forth  in  his 
arms.  "Don't  cry,  baby,"  he  soothed 
her,  "we'll  send  them  away  tomorrow. 
It  was  a  crazy  idea  to  begin  with." 

She  tightened  her  arms  around  him 
and  just  let  him  hold  her  for  a  while. 


are  easy  *>"& 


Look  at  the  tapered 

ends  of  Fibs  —  and 

your  own  eyes  will 

tell  you  this  tampon 

is  easy  to  use!  You 

can    see,    by    those 

gently    rounded    ends,    that    insertion 

can  be  really  comfortable  with  Fibs. 

And  your  eyes  tell  you  there's  safety 
in  Fibs.  For  this  is  the  "quilted" 
tampon.  "Quilting"  helps  prevent  tiny 
cotton  particles  from  clinging  to  deli- 
cate internal  tissues.  What's  more,  this 
exclusive  Fibs  feature  makes  a  real 
contribution  to  comfort,  too.  Because 
quilting  is  designed  to  keep  Fibs  from 
fluffing  up  to  an  uncomfortable  size 
which  might  cause  pressure,  irritation, 
difficult  removal. 


*T.  M.  Bea.  U.  8.  Pat.  OS. 
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odora  checks 
perspiration  odor 

tie 

•  Made  on  a  face  cream  base.  Yodora  is 
actually  soothing  to  normal  skins. 

•  Entirely  free  from  irritating  salts.  Can 
be  used  right  after  under-arm  shaving. 

•  Its  soft,  cream  consistency  stays  that  way 
indefinitely.  Never  gets  stiff  or  grainy. 

•  Contains  no  chemicals  to  spoil  clothing. 

•  Tubes  or  jars,  10$,  30$,  60$. 

•  Yes,  Yodora  is  a  gentle  deodorant.  Try  it 
today  —  feel  the  wonderful  difference ! 
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McKesson  &  Eobbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


ONLY  li  A  DAY  TO 
LEARN  MUSIC 

Easy  as  A-B-C 

bib-. 
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Here's  grand  news!  You  can 
now  learn  your  favorite  in- 
strument for  ONLY  7c  A  DAY.  And  it  takes  an 
amazingly  short  time  this  modern  "Print  and 
Picture     way. 

It's  real   fun!     From  the  start  you  play  real 
tunes  by  note.    The  printed  lessons  tell  you  what 
to  do  .  .  .  the  pictures  show  you  how  to  do  it. 
FREE  Print  and  Picture  Sample 
See  how  easy  it  is  to  learn  music  at  home  this 
short-cut  way.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  "Print 
Picture      Sample.     Mention    favorite   instru- 
ment.   I).  S.  School  of  Music,  300tl  s v— — -^ 

Bnuwwlck    I«1»IK.,    New    York    10,  C SUCCESSFUL/ 
V_V (^'-"YR^ 

U.   S.  School  of  Muaic.  3066  Brunswick  Bldg.,   NY.   10.   N.Y. 

I   m        I    I-.....I    I.   I     ..ii'l    I'rin!    ;.imI    I'i     I  i  j  r  ■.  -  mpl 
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Then  she  straightened  up  and  took  the 
handkerchief  out  of  his  breast  pocket 
and  wiped  her  eyes.  "Oh  no,  we 
won't,"  she  said  firmly  and  blew  her 
nose.  "Those  children  are  going  to 
stay  right  here.  Only,  after  this,  you're 
coming  home  for  supper!" 

Bill  stared  at  her.  "You're  kidding, 
aren't  you?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  she  said.  And  then 
she  told  him  all  the  things  that  had 
happened  during  the  day,  and  all  the 
things  she  had  thought. 

"You  know,  Bill,"  she  said  slowly, 
"it  made  me  realize  that  I  haven't  been 
fair  to  Jackie.  What  he  needs  is  a  little 
brother  or  sister."  She  paused  and 
grinned  up  at  him  impishly. 

Bill  reached  for  her  and  hugged  her 
to  him  tightly.  "You're  wonderful, 
Elsie.  And  you  know  what  else?"  He 
bent  his  head  back  and  looked  at  her. 

"No,  what  else?"  she  smiled. 

"You're  beautiful,  too."  And  he 
kissed  her  soundly. 

"Bill,"  Elsie  murmured. 

"Yes,  darling?" 

"Bill,  I  really  must  get  some  new 
clothes.  Have  we  got  enough  money 
for  me  to  buy  some  new  dresses  and 
a  hat  and  maybe  some  fancy  shoes?" 

"We'll  mortgage  the  homestead,  if 
necessary." 

"I  love  you,  Bill." 

"I  love  you,  too." 

I  saw  Bill  and  Elsie  standing  on  the 
line  outside  the  movies  the  other  night. 
Elsie  was  mighty  pretty  in  a  soft  blue 
suit  that  matched  her  eyes  and  a  red 
hat  that  matched  her  lipstick.  Bill 
looked  proud  as  punch  and  couldn't 
keep  his  eyes  off  her.  I  asked  about 
Jackie,  and  Elsie  said  he  was  spending 
the  night  at  the  Merediths.  She  and 
Mrs.  Meredith  had  worked  out  a  fine 
arrangement,  she  said.  They  rotated 
the  children  between  their  two  homes. 
It  gave  Elsie  and  Mrs.  Meredith  a  lot 
more  free  time. 

Just  before  I  left  them  Elsie  whis- 
pered in  my  ear.  "Mr.  Mayor,"  she 
asked,  "would  you  like  to  be  Godfather 
to  Jackie's  new  brother  when  he  comes? 
Or  "sister,  in  case  he's  a  she?" 

I  felt  like  a  million  dollars  right  then. 
"You  bet  your  boots  I  would!" 
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7tt€Oc&  fan  7&Uf 

It    doesn't    look 

like    the    uniforms 

you've  been  seeing 

on      our      fighting 

men,    because    this 

small    bronze     insigne     is     another 

kind  of  uniform — the  badge  of  the 

honorably  discharged   veteran. 

The  man  who  wears  it  in  the 
lapel  of  his  civilian  suit  may  bear 
a  visible  wound,  or  a  wound  you 
cannot  see,  but  in  every  case  it 
speaks  of  suffering  and  sacrifice 
endured  on  your  behalf.  Learn  to 
recognize  the  Honorable  Service 
Emblem  as  instantly  as  you  do  a 
uniform,  so  that  to  every  veteran 
you  meet  you  can  give  the  respect 
and      consideration      he      deserves. 

— -  ■*-+■*■+ 


It's  WH- 


for  fleas 


•  Get  the  improved  SKIP-FLEA  Powder, 
Boss!  It  has  DDT  combined  with  other 
important  ingredients.  It  kills  fleas  with- 
out stirring  them  up  .  .  .  without  irritat- 
ing us.  It's  been  laboratory  tested  on 
dogs,  too  .  .  .  you  know  every  Sergeant 
product  has  to  be  just  right.  It's  sure  and 
it's  safe.  Stop  in  at  the  drug  store  right 
now,  Boss,  and  get  some  Sergeant's 
SKIP-FLEA  Powder  and  Soap  so  we  can 
get  rid  of  these  pesky  fleas. 

SerqeauVs 

SKIP-FLEA  POWDER 


PHOTO-RING 


ANY     PHOTO     OR     PICTURE    o 
Sweetheart,  Relative  or  Friend 
reproduced     perma-         - 
nently  in  this  beau-       9$ m\ 
tiful   onyx    like   ring         if    m 
featuring     the     New 
Magnified   Setting!     Will   last   a  lifetime!     Inde-  ML 

structlble!    Waterproof!    Enclose    strip    of    paper 
for   ring   size.      Pay   postman   plus   a   few   cents,,        .. 
postage.       If    you    send    cash    we    pay    postage. t"P5r"J  - 
(Photos  Returned).  «c  BUM) 

PHOTO   IHOVETTE   RING  CO.,   Dept.   C-65,   CINCINNATI,   O. 


\    BlrvCKHlADS! 


•  NADINOLA'S  4-WAY  action 
HELPS  AMAZINGLY  TO  COMBAT 
UGLY  BLACKHEADS,  EXTERNALLY 
CAUSED  PIMPLES,  DARK  DULL  SKIN 

Don't  let  unlovely  skin  embarrass  you  or  keep  you 
lonely  I  Get  help  from  Nadinola  Cream  I  Clinically- 
proved  and  praised  by  thousands,  famous  Nadinola  is 
the  4-way  treatment  cream  that  helps  to  loosen  and 
remove  ugly  blackheads— clear  up  externally  caused 
pimples — fade  freckles — lighten  and  brighten  dark, 
dull  skin.  Used  as  directed,  Nadinola's  tested  medica- 
tion helps  freshen  skin  to  creamier,  satin  smoothness. 
Watch  your  own  complexion  improve  with  Nadinola 
Creaml  Full  treatment-size  jar  just  55c.  with  money- 
back  guarantee;  trial  jar,  10c.  Also — 

tLulsEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  * 

NADINOLA,  Dept.  26,  Paris.  Tennessee  ,  | 

Send  me  free  and  postpaid  your  new  deluxe  edi-  # 
tion  Beauty  Booklet,  richly  printed  in  full  color, 

with  actual  photographs  and  sworn  proof  of  the  "  1 

wonderful  results  from  just  one  jar  of  Nadinola.  •  j 


Name .  .  , 
Address . 
City .  .  .  . 


YOUR  SHOES 
AftE  SHOWING* 


EMBARRASSING,  ISN'T  IT? 

/veto 


ShinolA 


•  As  the  saying  goes,  if  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it. 
That's  an  old  saying,  but  good  advice.  It  will 
pay  you  to  keep  'em  shining  with  shinola. 
In  addition  to  improving  the  appearance  of 
your  shoes,  the  oily  waxes  in  Shinola  help 
preserve  the  leather. 

Shinola  White  is  what  no  well-dressed 
person  should  be  without.  That  is,  if  he 
wears  white  shoes.  Shinola  White  works 
ibeautifully  on  all  types  of  white  shoes. 


ShinolA 

PASTE  OR 
LIQUID 
ALL 
COLORS  I 


IN  CANADA  IT'S  2  IN  | 


iEMOVEDBY 

'-Your  money  refunded 
tit  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


also  Calluses.  Quick, 
easy,  and  economical. 
Just  rub  on.  Jars,  3  0|! 
and  50fi.  Buy  Mosco 
at  your  druggist. 


MOSCO 
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MATCHED 
BRIDAL    PAIR 

DinmonD 

RinGS 


Here  is  a  superb  set  of 
exquisitely  matched 
Diamond  Rings  to  make 
you  the  envy  of  all  your 
friends.  See  the  fascinating 
sparkle  of  the  Genuine  Dia- 
mond engagement  Ring  set  in 
a  romantic   square  designed 
10  kt.  Yellow  Gold  Mounting- 
how   perfectly  it  matches    the 
lovely   Wedding  Ring  with  its  3 
brilliant  chip  Diamonds  in  deeply 
embossed  lOkt.  yellow  Gold  setting. 
Either  ring  is  yours — for  only  $4.95 

|1>    hnth     fnr    ^nl..    CO    ac      ~l..~ . 


or  both  for  only  S8.9S  plus  postage 

and  20%  Fed.  tax  on  our  Money  Back 

Guarantee.  Send  No  Money!  Just  aend 

name  and  address  with  finger  size.  Pay  postman 

on  delivery.     If  not  absolutely  delighted  return 

npt  refund.  Hurry  1  Order  Today  I 


BOTH  FOR 

—        ^*^  I     lot  Drompi.  luiuiju.  uuit/i  vsrue 

WORLD-WIDE  DIAMOND  COMPANY 
3451  S.  Michigan  Avo. 


Dopt.G905 
Chicago  IS,  IlllnoU 


Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

A  year  passed.  Then  the  war  was  over 
and  one  month  later  I  got  a  telegram 
saying  Raden  had  been  found  in  a 
Jap  prison  camp.  I  was  a  proud,  lucky 
woman.  Then  I  began  praying,  more 
than  anyone  could  know.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  home.  Now  he  has  been 
home  two  months  and  I  can  say  I  am 
very  happy. 

Dairs  is  married  to  a  nice  girl.  I  do 
really  thank  God  for  bringing  my  hus- 
band home  to  me.  He  still  looks  mighty 
thin  but  I  am  hoping  that  some  of  my 
cooking  will  bring  him  out.  He  loves 
our  son  very  much. 

Mrs.  I.  L.  S. 

We  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
choose  the  "best"  letter  each  month — 
so  much  so  that  we  have  decided  to 
print  as  many  others  of  the  letters 
we've  received  as  space  permits,  and  to 
send,  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation,  a 
check  for  fifteen  dollars  to  the  writers 
of  each  of  the  other  letters  which  space 
permits  us  to  print  each  month  in 
Radio  Mirror.  Here  are  this  month's 
selections: 

Dear  Chichi: 

Our  world  is  full  of  contrasts.  Were 
it  not  so,  our  life  would  be  a  humdrum, 
dreary,  monotonous  affair. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  nine  I,  in  com- 
pany with  the  town's  other  boys,  spent 
many  wintry  hours  skating  on  the  ice 
above  the  river  dam.  One  day  a  warn- 
ing went  forth  that  the  ice  was  melting 
and  that  there  was  danger  of  a  general 
crackup.  But  I,  foolhardy  lad,  to 
demonstrate  my  superior  courage,  ven- 
tured alone  over  the  forbidden  spots 
and  you've  guessed  it.  The  ice  broke 
under  me  and  in  I  went.  The  kids 
didn't  know  what  to  do  to  save  me. 
They  were  afraid  to  venture  out  for 
fear  they  meet  the  same  fate.  For- 
tunately at  the  critical  moment,  a  large 
sized  boy  arrived  on  the  scene,  sized 
up  the  situation,  and  knew  instantly 
what  to  do.  He  grasped  a  long  board 
lying  on  the  shore,  shoved  it  out  in  my 
direction,  threw  himself  down  on  the 
board  and  worked  himself  toward  me. 
He  grasped  my  hand,  also  my  hair,  and 
forcibly  pulled  me  out  of  the  water  on 
to  the  board;  and  shouted  to  the  boys 
to  pull  the  board  with  its  double  load 
to  shore.  They  soon  had  the  water  out 
of  me  and  my  breathing  apparatus  in 
working  order.  They  then  lifted  me  to 
my  feet  and  I  looked  around  in  a  daze 
upon  a  host  of  smiling  faces.  I  found 
the  sun  still  shining  and  all  seemed  well 
with  the  world.  I  then  realized  to  the 
full  that  life  was  beautiful — very  beau- 
tiful. 

Yes,  friends,  I'll  repeat:  if  you  want 
to  enjoy  a  little  of  Heaven  you  must 
first  experience  a  little  of  Hell. 

Mr.  G.  W.  W. 

Dear  Chichi: 

When  I  write  about  a  program  like 
this,  I  feel  that  I  am  writing  from  ex- 
perience, because  like  Stephen  in  your 
story,  I  have  never  been  able  to  walk, 
but  I  still  find  ways  to  keep  my  faith. 
What  makes  me  think  Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful  is  the  kindness  towards  me 
that  our  neighbors  show.  That,  really 
means  a  lot  to  me. 

Billy  G. 

Dear  Chichi: 

I  am  now  forty-one  years  of  age, 
married  twenty  years  and  have  a  son 
(my  only  child)  in  the  Navy.    When  he 
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Guard  Your 
Youthful 
Charm-Keep 
the  Gold 
in  Your  Hair! 

•  Lucky  you— born  to  be  lovely— blessed  with 
the  allure  of  blonde  hair.  But  don't  take  your 
charm  for  granted!  For  the  most  vivid  blonde- 
ness  can  be  a  passing  thing,  if  it's  allowed  to 
become  dulled  or  darkened  by  time.  Use  Golden 
Hair  Wash  too,  if  you're  blonde  by  choice,  to 
keep  your  hair  at  its  glistening,  golden  best. 

Carefully  perfected  by  experts  in  hair  care, 
the  new  Marchand's  lets  you  achieve  the  exact 
degree  of  lightness  desired!  Whether  you're  a 
blonde,  brunette  or  redhead.  ..whether  you 
want  to  preserve  your  natural  hair  shade, 
lighten  it  several  shades  or  merely  add  golden 
highlights . . .  trust  Marchand's  Golden  Hair 
Wash  to  produce  the  perfect  effect. 

Not  a  dye— not  an  expensive  "treatment"— 
the  new  Marchand's  is  complete  in  itself,  easier 
than  ever  to  use  at  home. 
P.S.  It's  ideal,  too,  for  light- 
ening arm  and  leg  hair! 
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Golden 
Hair  Wash 
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EXQUISITELY  DIVINE— LOVELY  TO  OWN 

The  latest  In  GENUINE  GLO-EVER  EAR- 
RINGS. Metal  Screw  back.  A  sift  that 
will  add  to  her  loveliness,  only  $1.00  a 
pair— SPECIAL  2  PAIRS  for  $1.75  (TAX 
PAID).  You  may  now  order  direct.  Just 
send  name  and  address  with  this  coupon. 

D  I  enclose. Send  Prepaid 

D   Send  C.O.D. 

BURT  RAY  JEWELERS.   Dept.MAC 

333  S.  MARKET  ST,.  CHICAGO  6,  ILL, 


BUDGET  WALLET 

You  mast  badgtt  yewr  lacena 
to  fit  the  needs  af  year  femlly 
This  budget  has  been  produced 
after  years  of  research  and  actual 
experience  in  homes  throughout 
the  country.  All  successful  business 
operates  on  a  strict  budget.  Your 
home  and  family  is  the  biggest 
business  in  the  world.  Be  more 
successful,  happy  and  secure  by 
budgeting  your  home.  FAITH 
HORTON'S  PERSONALIZED 
BUDGET  WALLET  will  scien- 
tifically guide  and  help  you  main- 
tain  a  better  balanced  home. 
Contains  12  impiinfed  eaveleaas,  12 
retard  cards,  a  matter  key  ieitrec. 
lion  card  aad  a  durable  wallet*  All  fer 

S*nd  mooty  ordtr  or   <ci  Wo/  f  O  f*» 'otfoY  fo, 

FAITH  MORTON  CO.  Dept.  «I6 
HI  w.  factiu  11.4.  (alcaaa  4,  111 
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FOR   MISSES 
FQR  WOMEN 


Wear  it  with  or  without  a  blouse— get  double 
wearing  pleasure  from  this  fine,  quality  rayon 
jumper.  So  slim,  so  trim  with  set-in  belt,  new 
drop  shoulders,  hankie  pocket.  Six  rows  of 
stitching  and  self-covered  buttons  add  extra 
richness.  Better  order  now— it's  a  terrific  buy  at 
$6.94!  Sizes  12  to  20  and  40  to  46. 

SPECIAL!!  FOR  SIZES  40  to  46!! 

At  last— and  at  no  extra  cost— this  at- 
tractive jumper  can  be  yours  in  hard- 
to-find  sizes!  Imagine,  getting  this 
generously  cut  jumper  with  smooth, 
slenderizing  lines  for  only  $6.94! 

BLOUSE— perfect  teammate  in  fine  quality, 
white  washable  rayon.  Sizes  32  to  38  and  40 
to  46.  Outstanding  at  $3.94!  MAIL  YOUR 
ORDER  TODAY! 

•  •  •  •  •  IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY    BLANK  •  •  •  • 

•  NATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  CORP. 

.  Dept.6RM,333  No.  Michigan,  Chicago  1 

.    Please  send  me  JUMPER  at  $6.94  plus  postage 
.    Black  D  Navy  D  Brown  □  Green  D 

(State  second  color  choice) 

•  Circle  size  wanted:   12  14  16  18  20  40  42  44  46 
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Send  BLOUSE  (white  only)  at  $3.94  plus  postage 
Circle  size  wanted:  32    34    36    3B    40   42    44   46 

C.O.D.  D  MONEY  ORDER  D 

(please  do  not  send  cash) 

Save  30c  C.O.D.  charge  by  mailing   money  order  for 

amount  phi  15c  postage.  In  Illinois,  add  2%  sales  tax 


NAME_ 
STREET_ 
CITY 


-ZONE 


..STATE- 


was  born  I  was  very  unhappy,  strange 
to  say,  because  to  my  great  surprise  my 
husband  had  become  very  selfish  and 
self  centered  (everyone  said  I  had 
"spoiled"  him  with  affection).  He  re- 
sented the  nuisance  and  responsibility 
of  a  baby.  He  made  the  best  of  it,  but 
showed  neither  of  us  any  affection  to 
speak  of,  in  fact  became  more  indiffer- 
ent to  me  than  I  could  stand.  When 
our  son  was  two  he  developed  a  mas- 
toid infection.  One  Sunday  afternoon 
we  realized  he  was  dying.  Some  great 
form  of  panic  hit  my  husband.  He  got 
on  his  knees  in  front  of  me  and  prayed, 
crying  like  a  baby,  to  have  his  son 
spared  to  him.  He  pledged  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  make  it  up  to  the  boy  for  not 
wanting  him  and  said  he  would  love 
him  dearly  if  he  lived.  Well  he  did,  and 
they  are  the  most  outstanding  father 
and  son  combination  you  ever  saw.  It 
was  a  miracle  but  made  my  life,  along 
with  theirs,  a  beautiful  one.  Today 
my  husband  is  a  new  man,  a  perfect 
father  and  a  devoted  husband. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  S. 

Dear  Chichi  and  Papa  David: 

This  incident  that  happened  in  my 
life  several  years  ago  has  helped  me  to 
realize  that  you  always  gain  by  helping 
others.  „         ,  _,_    , 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife.  I  used  to  have 
an  old  log  spring  house  where  I  kept 
my  milk  and  butter.  I  had  just  fin- 
ished churning  one  day  when  a  neigh- 
bor girl  called  and  said  her  mother 
wanted  a  pound  of  butter  but  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  studied 
a  minute  and  called  back,  "Come  and 
get  it!"  knowing  full  well  that  I  had 
meant  to  sell  that  butter  to  buy  myself 
a  pair  of  hose  to  wear  on  a  trip  that  I 
had  been  planning  for  weeks.  When  I 
was  building  a  fire  to  prepare  supper, 
I  picked  up  some  papers  to  start  it  with. 
I  was  just  idly  looking  through  them 
when  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  check  and  sure 
enough  that  was  what  it  was. 

I  had  written  a  letter  to  a  farm 
magazine  some  weeks  before  on  what 
improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
last  year  on  our  farm.  There  was  a 
ten  dollar  prize  for  the  best  letter.  And 
there  it  was— I  had  been  the  lucky  per- 
son. You  can't  imagine  the  reaction  I 
had  when  I  saw  that  check.  I  am  just 
as  sure  now  as  I  was  then  that,  if  I  had 
refused  that  widow  woman  and  her 
children  that  butter,  I  would  have 
burned  the  check  when  I  built  the  fire. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  G. 

Dear  Chichi  and  Papa  David: 

Am  writing  to  tell  you  of  my  ex- 
perience which  has  taught  me  that 
"Life  Can  Be  Beautiful"  even  though 
at  times  you  may  think  it  very  dull  and 
dreary. 

Everything  was  going  along  at  a 
joyful  pace  when — Crash!  the  news 
that  we  were  at  war  struck  like  a 
thunderbolt.  This  certainly  changed 
my  routine  of  living  a  lot  because  the 
fellow  I  loved  joined  the  Navy  and 
went  off  .to  war.  I  went  to  work  in  a 
defense  plant  and  spent  my  spare  time 
writing  to  him.  Finally  the  joyful 
news  that  he  had  five  days  liberty  came 
only  with  the  bad  news  that,  after 
those  five  days,  he  was  being  shipped 
out.  Well  believe  me  we  crammed  all 
the  enjoyment  we  could  into  those  five 
days  and  then — Goodbye  till  we  knew 
not  when. 

A  year  or  so  passed,  with  his  being 
away  making  life  very  lonesome  and 
dull.  Then  two  things  which  made  me 
wonder  if  I  wanted  to  go  on  living 
happened. 

First  I  was  taken  home  from  work, 
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FOR  QUICK  RELIEF  FROM 

HEADACHES 

NEURALGIC  &  MUSCULAR  PAINS 


CAUTION:  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


ABS0RBINE  Jr. 


KILLS 

Athlete's  Foot  organisms 

ON  CONTACT 


"S  "PSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SP0T< 

test  ;  1 


D€RmOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
now  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you   have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psoria* 
sis  and   Derm  oil  with 
amazing,     true     photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
sent  FREE.  Write  for  it. 


Don't 


SEND    FOR 

GENEROUS 
I  TRIAL 
SIZE   A 


nistake    eczema 
iwr  cm?   stubborn,    ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
non-staining    Dprmoil 
Thousands    do    for    scaly 
spots    on   body    or    scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years    of    suffering,    report 
the  scales   have   gone,    the  -"-— 

red  patches  gradually  disappeared  and  ^^■■■■■■■^r  UW  US 
they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin  again.  Deririo'l 
Is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a  positive  agree- 
ment lo  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or  money  Is  re- 
funded withouL  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for 
generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test  . 
Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  today  for 
vour  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed.  Print  name 
pTainly  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett  and  Walgreen  Drug  , 
Storcsand  other  leadina  Druqoists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES, 
Box  S47,  Northwestern  Station,  Dept.  8004,  Detroit  4,  Mich. 


RADIO  GIRL 

LENDS  AN 
UNSEEN   ENCHANTMENT! 


This  intriguing  fragrance 
whispers  romance  .  .  . 
as  its  delicate  perfume 
weaves  a  spell  of  sheer 
feminine  loveliness.  So 
exquisite ...  so  appealing 
...  so  flatteting. 

10t-25t 

AT  BEAUTY 
COUNTERS 
EVERYWHERE 


GREAT  NEW  FEATURE! 

Month  and  Year  Dated  On  ALL  Prints 
pH|    ,  DEVELOPED         ~_ 

■lULL       Quick  Service      fcDC 

Wide  deckled-edge  prints.  Included  FREE  coupon  en- 
titles you  to  5  x  7  Professional  Double-Weight  Enlarge- 
ment with  each  roll  of  8  prints.  Reprints  3c  each. 
YES.  WE  HAVE  EASTMAN  &  ANSCO  ROLL  FILM— 
ALL  SIZES. 

PHOTOLAB.   Dept.   D-l,   P.O.    Box    5523.  Chicago.    III. 


STERLING  SILVER 

Swedkeant  HhidalSet 


These  precious  dazzling  rings  will  thrill  you  beyond  your 
fondest  expectations.  Latest  Sweetheart  design — a  symphony 
in  alluring  fire  and  brilliance.  The  elegant  Engagement  Ring 
is  set  with  large  sparkling  simulated  diamond  Solitaire.  Lovely, 
smart  design  mounting.  Wedding  Ring  is  set  with  6  exqui- 
site dazzling  simulated  diamonds.  Your  friends  will  admire 
them  and  believe  they  cost  much  more. 

Engagement  Ring  Only  $1.98— Wedding  Ring  Only  $1.98 

BARGAIN:  Both  Rings  (the  perfect  pair)  Only  $2.98 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Wear  at  Our  Risk 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.  You'll  be  delighted 
with  these  Genuine   Guaranteed   Sterling  Silver  Rings.   Pay 
postman  C.  O.  D.  on  arrival,  plus  postage  and  tax. 
International  Diamond  Co.. 2435  Indiana  Ave..  Dept.  1 105.  Chicago  15.  111. 


and,  after  summoning  a  doctor,  learned 
that  I  had  blood  clots  in  my  muscles  of 
both  legs  and  might  never  walk  again. 
Orders  were  to  stay  in  bed  with  my 
legs  packed  in  ice.  Well  I  took  this 
fairly  well  because  I  had  hopes  of  walk- 
ing again  and  praying  that  I  would 
soon.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Jerry's  (that's  my  boyfriend)  letters 
were  far  and  in  between  when  finally 
they  ceased.  A  month  of  worrying 
passed  and  then  his  folks  received  the 
news  that  he  was  missing  in  action. 
This  knocked  me  for  a  loop  because 
the  thought  that  I  might  never  see  the 
fellow  I  loved  more  than  anything  in 
the  world  again  just  made  life  seem 
worthless.  One  just  can't  die  when  he 
or  she  wishes  however  so  the  next  few 
months  of  my  life  were  spent  in  pray- 
ing to  God  to  make  me  well  and  bring 
the  one  I  loved  home  to  me  safe. 
If  I  ever  doubted  in  my  life  that  pray- 
ing does  not  help,  I  certainly  can  think 
of  no  better  remedy  when  life  seems 
hopeless. 

The  doctor  came  every  day  and 
seemed  pleased  with  the  progress  of 
my  legs.  Finally  the  happy  news  that 
I  could  try  walking  a  bit  was  mine. 
Oh  how  much  brighter  the  world  looked 
now  although  I  still  had  no  word  from 
my  loved  one. 

The  first  day  I  went  outside  for  a 
walk  was  the  happiest  walk  I'll  ever 
take.  The  red  flag  was  up  on  our  mail- 
box meaning  that  we  had  mail.  I 
opened  the  box  not  caring  much  about 
doing  it  because  I  didn't  expect  any' 
mail.  There  were  two  letters — one  for 
my  mother  and  the  other — yes,  it  was 
in  that  familiar  handwriting.  It  was 
a  letter  from  Jerry  himself  saying  he 
had  a  little  mishap  over  there  but  was 
now  headed  home.  If  I  never  had  the 
feeling  that  this  was  the  most  beautiful 
world  I  had  it  then.  The  sun  seemed 
brighter  and  now — yes  now — I  had 
everything  to  live  for.  We  are  happily 
married  and  ready  to  face  anything 
that  may  come  along. 

Yes,  "Life  Can  Be  Beautiful"  if  you 
hope  and  pray  when  things  go  wrong 
arid  the  road  is  rough. 

Mrs.  J.  K. 

Dear  Chichi: 

When  my  husband  and  I  were  mar- 
ried, our  greatest  wish  was  for  a  baby 
of  our  own.  After  waiting  four  years 
and  visiting  many  doctors  we  were  still 
without  a  baby  of  our  own.  Then  I 
went  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation. 
Can  you  begin  to  know  our  happiness 
when  three  months  later  we  found  that 
we  were  to  have  a  baby.  In  due  time 
our  little  boy  arrived,  but  with  a 
broken  neck.  However  he  lived,  and 
we  loved  him  so!  He  was  brighter  than 
the  average  child  and  otherwise 
healthy.  But  it  made  our  hearts  bleed 
when  we  looked  at  his  little  crooked 
head  and  the  cast  and  braces  that  he 
had  to  wear.  Then  someone  told  us  of 
a  doctor  in  Dayton.  We  took  him  there 
and,  when  the  doctor  told  us  that  he 
thought  he  could  help  him,  our  joy 
knew  no  bounds.  Now  after  two  years 
of  operations,  braces,  exercise — and 
prayer — he  runs  and  plays  as  well  as 
any  chijd.  His  head,  once  so  crooked, 
is  now  almost  perfectly  straight. 

A  year  ago  our  second  child  was  born 
dead.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  love  of 
the  finest  husband  a  girl  could  have, 
and  the  needs  of  a  little  boy. at  home, 
I  don't  think  I  could  ever  have  survived 
it.  But  somehow  you  do  go  on  and  time 
passes.     Your  grief  grows  a  little  less. 

Today  the  mail  man  brought  me  a 
letter  that  I  have  been  waiting  for — a 
letter  telling  me  that  the  two  little  girls 
that  we  had  applied  for,  for  adoption, 


7U#*^  Hair  Rinse 

Gives  a  Tiny  Tint 

Removes 
this 
dul 


1.  Does  not  harm,  permanently 
tint  or  bleach  the  hair. 

2.  Used  after  shampooing  —  your 
hair  is  not  dry,  unruly. 

3.  Instantly  gives  the  soft,  lovely 
effect  obtained  from  tedious, 
vigorous  brushings  .  .  .  plus  a 
tiny  tint — in  these  12  shades. 

1.  Black  7.  Titian  Blonde 

2.  Dark  Copper        8.  Golden  Blonde 

3.  Sable  Brown        9.  Topaz  Blonde 

4.  Golden  Brown   10.  Dark  Auburn 

5.  Nut  Brown         It.  Light  Auburn 

6.  Silver  12.  Lustre  Glint 

4.  The  improved  Golden  Glint 
contains  only  safe  certified 
colors  and  pure  Radien,  all 
new,  approved  ingredients. 

Try  Golden  Glint... Over  50  million 
packages  have  been  sold. ..Choose 
your  shade  at  any  cosmetic  dealer. 
Price  10  and  25^  —  or  send  for  a 
•— —  FREE  SAMPLE  — — i 

Golden  GllntCo., Seattle. 14,  Wash. ,Boi336GC-34 


Please  send  color  No- 
Name 


.  as  listed  above. 
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finest  Rubber 
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Rehabilitate    the 

handicapped 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 


WHEEL    CHAIRS 

?o£d 

For   Travel.'   Work!  Play! 

rOU8   OEAlEft  CAN  SUPPIY    VOU 
Oft  WRITE 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

7748  R  SANTA    MONICA   BLVD.        LOS  ANGELES  46.   CALIF. 
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Maybe  It's  NERVES  Q 

Don't  take  the  day's  worries  to  bed  with  you — good  advice 
but  hard  to  follow  when  we're  Nervous  and  Restless. 
MILES  NERVINE  (Liquid  or  Effervescent  Tablets)  helps 
to  relieve  nervous  tension,  to  permit  refreshing  sleep.  Why 
don't  you  try  it  when  you  are  Nervous,  Cranky,  Restless? 
Get  it  at  your  drug  store — Liquid,  25c  and  $1.00.  Efferves- 
cent Tablets,  35c  and  75c.  Caution;  read  directions  and  use 
only  as  directed.Miles  Laboratories,Inc.,EIkhart,Ind. 

Miles  NERVINE 


PROVES  WONDERFUL 

to  promptly  relieve  misery 
and  kill  cause*  of 

ATHLETES  FOOT 
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Helps 

Guard 

Against 

Reinfection! 


Here's  a  product  that  really  does  what 
it  claims.  It's  a  Doctor's  wonderfully 
soothing  yet  powerfully  medicated  liquid 
called  Zemo.  First  applications  relieve 
itching  and  burning  between  cracked, 
peeling  toes  and  aid  healing.  Zemo  actu- 
ally kills  on  contact  the  vicious  germs* 
that  cause  and  spread  this  trouble. 
That's  why  Zemo  has  such  an  amazing 
record  of  continuous  success.  First  trial 
convinces.  Buy  Zemo 
at  any  drugstore. 


ZEMO 


-  Clear  it  with  KREMOLA  aid  1 
KREMOLA  Is  a  medicated  M.D.  formula,  especially  for 
pimples,  blackheads  and  muddy  skin.  Gently  hastens 
removal  of  old  cuticle,  revealing  fresh  skin.  After 
others  fall— put  KREMOLA  to  the  test.  Ladles  will 
envy  gentlemen  will  admire.  At  druggists  or  write 
KBEMOLA,  Dept  MAC-17.  2975  S.  Michigan  Ave 
Chicago  16,  111.  Send  $1.25  for  2  oz.  jar  plus  20% 
tax,  or  10c  for  generous  purse  sample,  for  dally  powder- 
base.     Use  only  as  directed. 
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Kills  the  (leas 
QUICKLY) 
Keeps  others  off 
(or  days) 
Still  25<  and  50< 


are  to  be  ours — two  little  girls  whose 
father  went  down  in  the  explosion  of 
the  U.S.S.  Oklahoma. 

We  are  not  rich — just  happy  and  con- 
tented. We  have  our  own  home  and  a 
little  business,  our  precious  little  boy, 
and  now  two  little  girls  for  our  very 
own. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  W. 

Dear  Chichi: 

I  learned  that  Life'  Can  Be  Beautiful 
simply  by  receiving  a  slip  of  paper  in 
the  mail.  I  was  born  in  Europe  and 
upon  arriving  in  the  United  States  I 
entered  school  immediately  and  de- 
voted myself  to  learning  the  Constitu- 
tion of  America  so  that  I  could  apply 
for  citizenship  papers. 

All  through  my  studies  I  was  restless 
and  impatient  to  learn  all  I  could  so 
that  I  would  obtain  my  papers  without 
any  difficulty. 

I  succeeded,  and  on  that  wonderful 
summer  morning  when  the  mailman 
delivered  the  long  envelope  with  my 
papers  enclosed,  my  efforts  were  truly 
repaid.  Only  then  could  I  say,  "I  am 
an  American." 

Mrs.  P.  B. 


Chichi  Hamilton: 

I  hesitate  to  write  this  but  I  do  hope 
I  may  say  something  that  will 
strengthen  someone's  faith. 

When  I  was  sixteen  I  thought  the 
world  was  built  around  drinking,  dance 
halls  and  bad  girls.  At  this  time  my 
mother  took  a  girl  named  Maggie  into 
our  home  for  a  companion  for  my 
younger  sister. 

This  girl,  with  her  lovable  disposi- 
tion, her  faith  in  her  church,  and 
friendship  for  others,  completely 
changed  my  life.  In  time  we  married, 
and  she  made  us  the  happiest  home  any 
two  people  ever  had.  We  never  had 
any  children,  but  we  raised  two  girls 
and  put  them  through  high  school. 

We  also  had  the  care  of  my  wife's 
father  and  mine  for  twenty  years.  Her 
father  passed  away  at  ninety,  my  fa- 
ther at  ninety-one.  Everyone  knows 
what  it  means  to  care  for  anyone  at 
this  age  but  she  did  it  always  with 
that  tender  loving  smile — never  able 
to  do  enough  for  others. 

In  1938  she  had  a  very  severe  stroke 
that  left  her  almost  helpless.  She  could 
only  move  from  place  to  place  with  my 
help.  So  I  quit  my  job  to  care  for  her. 
And  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  do  for 
one  so  cheerful  and  bright,  who  never 
complained  of  her  condition,  met 
everyone  with  a  smile,  and  told  them  it 
could  have  been  so  much  worse.  All 
who  knew  her  loved  her.  Two  years 
ago,  she  was  taken  to  her  home  of  rest, 
and  looking  at  the  smile  on  her  face  in 
her  last  moments,  how  V;ould  I  help 
but  think  that  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful. 

T.  M.  F. 

That's  all  we  have  room  for  this 
month.  It's  not  by  any  means  all  that 
we  have  wanted  to  print.  Many  of 
your  letters  for  which  we  did  not  have 
space  proved  more  strongly  than  we 
ourselves  had  hoped  that  life  has  a 
thousand  ways  of  going  from  ugliness 
to  beauty.  But  keep  on  sending  your 
letters  to  me,  Papa  David — and  in  order 
to  help  me  to  keep  my  records  straight, 
will  you  clip  the  box  telling  about  the 
hundred-dollar  offer  from  the  first 
page  of  this  article,  and  attach  it  to 
your  letter?  That  way,  we  can  tell 
which  letters,  of  all  of  those  we  re- 
ceive, are  intended  for  this  Radio  Mir- 
ror department. 


Father's  Day  in  the  Life  of  Riley 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


other  two  looked  dubious  and  Riley 
hastened  to  reassure  them.  "Don't  you 
worry  none — I'll  be  there.  This  is 
Father's  Day  and  I'm  assertin'  my 
rights.  Mom  can  make  me  play  chap- 
eroney  to  the  kids  now — but  I'm  a  free 
man  after  this." 

When  they  had  parted  and  gone  their 
separate  ways,  Muley  and  Gillis  looked 
back. 

"Huh — the  big,  dumb  ox!  Actin'  like 
he  was  drug  here  against  his  will — if 
anyone's  enjoyin'  the  zoo,  it's  Chester 
Riley  and  not  his  kids." 

Indeed,  it  seemed  that  way.  The 
spiel  Riley  was  giving  Junior  and  Babs 
could  never  have  been  found  between 
the  covers  of  any  of  their  school  books, 
and  the  two  young  ones  looked  wise — 
but  tolerant.  On  the  other  hand,  Riley 
was  in  his  glory. 

'"See  that  big  animal  there?  That's 
an  orangeytongue."  Behind  Riley's 
back,  as  he  talked,  Babs  could  read  the 
sign  over  the  cage  that  said,  "Orang- 
ou-tang,  Borneo."  But  she  kept  her 
knowledge  to  herself. 

"And  look  at  them  giraffes!  You 
wanta  know  how  they  got  their  long 
necks?  The  way  I  see  it,  it  was  like 
this — once  upon  a  time  they  was  just 
as  small  as  other  animals.  But  they  was 
wise-guys.  They  started  beefin'  about 
how  tough  the  leaves  were  at  the  bot- 
tom and  how  there  were  more  calories 
and  vitamin  alphabets  up  above  and 
finally,  one  day,  there  they  were — up 
in  the  air  and  no  way  to  get  down!" 

The  appearance  of  Julius  Pitlack  at 
that  moment,  loaded  down  with  fishing 
tackle,  stopped  the  lecture. 


"Come  on,  Riley!  We're  goin'  to  have 
to  spread  ourselves  if  we  want  any 
fish!  It's  pretty  late  in  the  day,  as  it  is." 

"Don't  rush  me  .  .  .  goodbye,  kids! 
Here's  a  dime  for  the  soda  fountain — 
Junior,  you  go  home  when  Babs  tells 
you — goodbye — "  Riley's  spirits  were 
soaring. 

Now  he  was  living!  The  afternoon 
stretched  out  in  front  of  him,  free  of 
worry,  free  of  trouble.  The  harassment 
of  the  morning  faded  away,  leaving 
Riley  with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  a  family  man  who  looked  after 
himself  and  his  own  interests,  who 
stood  up  for  his  rights  now  and  then, 
was  a  wise  man. 

The  breeze  was  warm  in  his  face,  the 
car  rattled  along  past  the  few  remain- 
ing city  Streets  and  into  country  and 
trees.  Julius  made  no  protests  against 
his  smelly  old  pipe;  there  were  no 
women  around  to  watch  his  grammar 
or  jack  him  up  on  his  appearance.  No 
"Riley,  do  this"  or  "Riley,  don't  do 
that"  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Oh,  sure,  his  conscience  reminded 
him,  uncomfortably,  there  had  been 
good  moments  in  the  morning  with 
Mom  and  Junior  and  Babs.  But  that 
was  only  marking  time.  This  was  the 
real  stuff. 

"Yee-yow!  Makes  a  man  glad  to  be 
alive!"  Riley  exclaimed  as  they  drove 
up  to  the  little  dock  at  the  lakeside. 
"Just  look  at  that  water,  gleamin'  like 
the  ocean  useta  at  Coney  Island — ex- 
cept here  you  can  see  it  and  there  all 
you  can  see  is  what  passes  for  human 
bein's  in  bathing  suits.  This  is  for  me, 
Julius." 


"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  his  friend  asked, 
smugly.  "When  I  saw  you  with  those 
two  kids  hangin'  on  your  arms  at  the 
zoo,  I  thought  to  myself,  'Julius,  it's 
about  time  you  rescued  poor  Riley 
from  them  shackles.'  " 

Riley  didn't  particularly  think  the 
description  appropriate  to  his  kids,  but 
he  was  too  happy  to  protest. 

It  had  been  some  time  since  he  had 
rowed  a  boat  but  he  quickly  got  the 
hang  of  it  and  he  and  Julius  pulled 
away  from  the  shore  to  a  spot  which 
the  boatkeeper  promised  was  teeming 
with  fish. 

"And  the  guy's  right!"  Riley  had 
just  pulled  in  his  second  in  twenty  min- 
utes and  was  holding  it  up  for  admira- 
tion. "Look  at  that  beauty!  Wait  till 
Mom  gets  that  in  the  frying  pan! 
What're  you  goin'  to  do  with  yours, 
Julius?" 

Julius'  face  fell.  "Crimeny,  I  forgot! 
Mrs.  Pooley,  my  landlady,  said  not  to 
bring  them  scaley,  smelly  things  around 
again.  Maybe  I  can  get  Mr.  Kakapopu- 
lous  at  the  Busy  Bee  Diner  to  fry  'em 
up  for  me." 

"Oh,  well — "  Riley  consoled  him — 
"you've  had  the  fun  of  catching  'em  and 
that's  enough.  But,"  smacking  his  lips, 
"I  can  tell  you,  when  Mom  gets  through 
rolling  them  in  cracker  crumbs  and 
maybe  a  bit  of  bacon  she's  got  saved 
and  dabbles  a  little  lemon  on  'em — " 

"Stop!"  his  companion  groaned.  He 
shot  Riley  a  look  of  near  dislike. 

But  Julius  got  his  revenge  a  little 
later.  The  sun  was  broiling  hot  by  now. 

"Ain't  you  gettin'  a  little  purple 
around    the    ears,    Riley?     Your    nose 
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looks  like  a  piece  of  raw  hamburger." 

Riley  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  face 
and  yelped. 

"Forgot  the  sunburn  lotion!  And  me 
with  a  face  that  peels  like  an  onion!  I 
forgot  all  about  it — it's  always  Mom 
who  remembers  and  brings  the  stuff 
and  makes  me  put  it  on  and  she's  not 
here.  Gee — "  he  lamented,  as  his  face 
grew  hotter — "I  wish  she  were  here! 
She'd  think  of  something!"  He  looked 
around  him  desperately.  "She  make  me 
a  hat  out  of  them  big  leaves  over  there 
on  the  bank.  She  did  that  oncet  when 
I  forgot — " 

"For  Pete's  sake.  Mom  isn't  here  and 
she  can't  make  you  nothin'!  Can't  you 
get  along  without  your  missus  for  a 
few  hours?" 

Riley  withered  him  with  a  look,  but 
subsided.  He  would  have  a  painful  case 
of  sunburn  in  the  morning,  he  knew, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  he 
could  do  about  it  at  the  moment.  If 
only  Mom  were  here — 

But  she  wasn't.  And  the  fish  were 
still  biting  good  and  in  a  little  while 
a  breeze  sprang  up  that  cooled  his  face. 

The  quiet  was  abruptly  shattered — 
by  a  sound  not  usually  heard  in  polite 
society.   Julius  burped. 

"A  little  indigestion,"  he  apologized 
to  the  rudely-awakened  Riley.  "Them 
shoestring  potatoes  were  a  bit  on  the 
greasy  side  this  noon,  and  the  steak — " 
he  burped  again.  Riley  watched  him, 
pityingly. 

"Kinda  heavy  for  a  hot  day,  huh?" 
unconscious  that  he  was  merely  quot- 
ing Mom's  warning  to  him  that  noon. 

"Heavy!  The  steak  must  have  been 
made  of  horsemeat."  Julius  waxed 
bitter,  as  his  insides  protested  uncom- 
fortably. "The  Diner  ain't  what  it 
useta  be.  You  useta  could  depend  on 
it — now  it's  gettin'  so  Digger  O'Dell,  the 
undertaker,  stops  by  twice  a  day, 
checking  up  on  business." 

His  discomfort  never  left  him,  but 
seemed  to  get  worse.  Riley,  smugly 
remembering  the  perfection  of  Mom's 
cooking — even  if  she  did  lean  a  little 
towards  peach  custards — tried  to  dis- 
tract him  with  a  profound  lecture  on 
the  beauty  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
crowding  the  shores  of  the  lake.   But  it 
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family.  Write  for  details.  No  knowledge  of  writ- 
ing music  necessarily  needed. 
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Like  magic,  indeed,  is  the  lift  to  your 
morale  with  this  sensational  new  anti- 
septic . . .  the  tingly,  exhilarating  feeling 
of  complete  oral  cleanliness . . .  breath 
protection . . .  health  protection.  Try  this 
thrilling  mouth  wash  and  gargle  today. 
In  three  sizes— 25c,  49c,  89c.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Lanteen  Antiseptic. 


See  your  dentist  regularly. 
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MOUTH    WASH 
Pleasant  and  Refreshing 

lanteen  Med.  Lab.,  Inc. ,  900  W.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago  10,111. 

COPYRIGHT  1946,  LANTEEN    MEDICAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


ROUGHOUTT 


Free  Booklet — The   Marvel  Co.,   11   East  St..   New  Haven,   Ct. 


LAYMOIV'S 


Ask  (or  Uymon's  Face  Powder,  Rouge,  lipstick.  Nail  Polish. 
Said  from  counter  display  cards  in  drug  and  other  stores. 


WORLDS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Spencer,  W. 


LEG    SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet— "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOB 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 
LIEPE  METHODS,  3284  N.  Green  Bay  Ave. 
Oept.  36-F,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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BRUSH  AWAY 

GRAY 
MAiM 

...AND  LOOK  10 
YEARS  YOUNGER 

•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  it — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  last 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  application 
imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  ot  your  hair.  60e 
and  $1.65  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today— BROWNATONE,  Dept.  286.  COVINGTON.  ICY. 


left  Julius  cold.  In  fact,  he  even  dis- 
puted Riley's  claim  to  knowing  any- 
thing at  all  about  nature. 

Riley  was  affronted.  If  his  kids  were 
here,  they  would  be  looking  up  to  him 
and  listenin'  to  him  and  taking  it  all  in. 
Just  like  at  the  zoo  today,  they  realized 
their  old  man  knew  a  thing  or  two — not 
like  this  pig-headed  Julius  Pitlack! 

Conversation  died  away  to  curt  ex- 
change of  near-insults. 

And  then  it  happened.  There  was  a 
tug  on  Riley's  line.  There  was  a  tug  on 
Julius'.  Both  men  leaned  over  their 
separate  sides  of  the  boat — both  men 
pulled  with  all  their  might. 

"Hey!  We're  tangled  up — let  go!" 
Riley  shouted. 

"Let  go  yourself!"  The  boat  was  go- 
ing around  in  circles  with  the  motion 
of  the  fierce  see-saw  of  lines  and  fish. 

"The  oar! — the  oar  on  your  side! 
Grab  it,  you  big  gaboon!"  "Grab  it, 
yourself!" — "Ya  clumsy  ox — get  out  of 
the  way!"  "Sit  down!"  If  Mom  were 
here,  he  could  tell  her  to  sit  and  she 
would  sit — not  like  this  crazy  Julius, 
threshing  around,  getting  in  the  way! 

Splash!  And  the  oar  slipped,  eel-like, 
into  the  water,  beyond  their  grasp. 

Both  men  were  now  lunging  together 
on  one  side  of  the  boat,  their  faces  red 
with  exertion,  panting,  grabbing  fran- 
tically for  the  oar  that,  second  by  sec- 
ond, got  beyond  reach.  Under  them 
the  boat  tilted — careened  dangerously. 

"Watch  out!"  .  .  .  but  it  was  too  late. 

THE  solid  boards  slipped  out  from 
beneath  them.  For  a  brief  second  of 
time  Riley  saw  the  danger  as  the  boat 
seemed  to  stand  on  end — and  then  they 
were  overboard,  the  little  craft  smack- 
ing the  water  almost  on  top  of  them! 

"Of  all  the — "  Riley  sputtered,  com- 
ing to  the  surface  and  grabbing  hold  of 
the  upturned  craft — "of  all  the  shinin' 
performances  of  unmilligated,  stood- 
pendous  lunk-headedness,  you  take  a 
prize!   Tippin'  us  over — " 

"Who  tipped  us  over?"  Julius'  wet 
head  bobbed  in  his  vehemence  from 
the  other  side.  "I  suppose  you  thought 
you  were  a  bailey  dancer,  the  way  you 
was  sashaying  your  two  hundred 
pounds  beef  around  in  that  boat.  Peo- 
ple like  you  shouldn't  be  let  loose  in  a 
battleship,  let  alone  a  rowboat." 

Recriminations  and  insults  flew  back 
and  forth  and  only  the  advent  of  the 
boatkeeper  pulling  up  beside  them — 
wearily,  disgustedly — to  the  rescue, 
saved  them  from  mayheming  each 
other  into  a  watery  grave. 

Dripping  wet,  they  pulled  themselves 
up  on  the  wharf.  Their  fish  had  been 
lost.  Riley's  sunburn  was  worse. 
Julius'  indigestion  had  not  been  helped 
by  the  shock  of  the  cold  water  or  the 
excitement  of  the  ducking.  Mr.  Jenkins 
thought  them  both  fools  who  shouldn't 
be  let  out  in  daylight  without  a  keeper. 

And  there  was  still  the  rental  of  the 
boat  to  be  figured. 

"Let's  see — you  owe  me  for  two 
hours'  fishin' — that's  four  dollars.  An- 
other dollar  for  my  time  coming  out 
there  to  save  you  and  for  having  to 
right  the  boat.  And  another  dollar  for 
any  damage  there  might  be  to  my 
prop'ity.  Six  dollars,  in  all,"  Mr.  Jen- 
kins announced  firmly. 

Riley  knew  the  folly  of  arguing.  His 
wallet,  left  in  the  locker,  was  dry  and 
he  fished  out  three  ones  and  kept  his 
dark  thoughts  to  himself. 

"That's  half.  Now,  where's  your 
share?"  Even  as  he  asked,  Riley  knew 
something  was  the  matter.  Julius  was 
fidgeting  in  his  wallet.  It  didn't  take 
a  house  to  fall  on  Chester  Riley — he 
could  tell  the  worst  was  still  to  come. 

"Look,   old   man — "   Julius   gulped — 
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EX- LAX 

THEHAPPY  MEDIUM'LAXATIVE 

10c  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores 


INVENTION 
RECORD  FREE 


FOR  INVENTORS 

Write  today  for  full  information  on  patent  protection 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form  FREE.  Confidential  ser- 
vice. RANDOLPH  &  BEAVERS.  Registered  Patent 
Attorneys      910     Columbian     Bldg..     Washington.     D.     C. 
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The  Work 
I  Love 


AND  $25  to  $35  A  WEEK! 


"I'm  a  TRAINED  PRACTICAL      J*^_ 

nurse,    and   thankful    to 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL     OF 

nuksi.no  for  training  me, 
at  home,  in  my  spare 
time,  for  this  well-paid, 
dignified  work." 
YOU  can  become  a  nurse,  too!  Thousands  of  men 
and  women,  18  to  60,  have  studied  this  thorough, 
home-study  course.  Lessons  are  easy  to  understand 
and  high  school  education  not  necessary.  Muuy 
earn  as  they  learn — Mrs.  R.  W.  of  Mich,  earned 
S25  a  week  while  still  studying.  Endorsed  by  phy- 
sicians. Easy  payments.  Trial  plan.  Equipment 
included.  47th  year.  Write  nowl 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  186.        100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago  11.  111. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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GOT  A  BOIL? 

HERE'S  HOW  TO  GET  RELIEF 

Apply  a  ready-to-use 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE  poultice 
comfortably  hot.  Almost  at 
once  you'll  feel  the  moist 
heat  go  right  to  work  help- 
ing to  relieve  the  pain  and 
soreness.  You'll  see  how  it 
helps  bring  the  boil  to  a 
head.  The  moist  heat  of 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE  works  for 
several  hours  bringing 
soothing  relief.  Feels  good 
— does  good. 


GET  A  TUBE  OR  CAN 
FROM  YOUR 
DRUGGIST. 


FOR  BOILS  - 


Antiphlogistine 


CORNS 

sore  roes,  callouses 

BVN/ONS,  TENDER  SPOTS 


instant  Retief 


The  instant  you  put 
Dr.  ScholTs  Zino-pads 
on  your  corns,  sore  toes, 
callouses  or  bunions, 
painful  shoe  friction 
si  ops,  pressure  is  lifted. 
So  soothing,  cushion- 
ing, protective,  these 
thin,  soft  pads  prevent 
corns,  tender  spots,  blis- 
ters. Ease  new  or  tight 
shoes  almost  like  magic. 
Separate  Medications  in- 
cluded for  quickly  remov- 
ing corns  or  callouses. 
Easy  to  apply.  No  bulk, 
no  unsightly  taping.  Cost 
but  a  trifle.  Insist  on  Dr. 
Scholl's  in  the  yellow  box. 
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D-'Scholls  lino  pad: 


"old  pal,  it  could  happen  to  anybody. 
It's  just  one  of  those  things.  I  got 
into  a  little  game  last  night  and — you 
know  how  it  is — three  queens  look 
pretty  good — "  He  edged  away  from 
Riley  whose  face  was  turning  purple 
— "look,  old  pal,  I'm  only  askin'  you  for 
a  little  loan.  I'm  not  askin'  for  your 
life's  blood.    I'll  pay  you  back — " 

Wearily,  Riley  turned  away.  What 
was  the  use!  He  pulled  more  folding 
money  out  of  his  wallet  and  slapped  it 
into  Mr.  Jenkins  hand  and  made  for  the 
car.  Julius'  car — and  every  fiber  of 
Riley's  being  shrunk  from  riding  back 
to  town  in  it,  sharing  that  much  more 
of  his  day  with  that — that  Julius! 

That  was  why  the  sudden  sight  of  a 
little  car  pulling  up  to  the  wharf  struck 
Riley   with   such   explosive   joy. 

"Digger!  Digger  O'Dell!"  Riley 
shouted,  panting  up  to  the  car.  "What 
are  you  doing  here?    My  pal,  Digger — " 

"Your  missus  said  she  thought  you 
might  be  wanting  a  ride  home  about 
this  time,"  explained  the  little  under- 
taker, his  usual  melancholy  tinged  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  friend.  He 
opened  the  door  and  Riley,  without  a 
backward  glance  at  the  soggy  Julius, 
climbed  in. 

"Gee — this  is  sure  swell  of  you,  Dig- 
ger. How  come  Mom  asked  you  to  look 
after  me?" 

"Oh — everyone  comes  to  me.  In  the 
end." 

"Digger!  You  don't  need  to  remind 
me  like  that — I  nearly  had  a  watery 
grave,  meself,  today!"  • 

"I  see  you're  a  trifle  wet,  Riley.  How 
did  it  happen?" 

"Because  I'm  a  fool.  Because  I  don't 
know  when  I'm  well  off." 

"Ah,  yes.  Something  like  that  hap- 
pened to  me  once.  I  was  the  tenor  in 
our  U.E.P.G.C.— the  Undertakers,  Em- 
balmers,  and  Pallbearers  Glee  Club. 
People  used  to  flock  to  our  concerts. 
We  laid  them  out  in  the  aisles." 

Riley  sneezed.  "Got  an  aspirin,  Dig- 
ger?" 

"We  had  an  extensive  repertoire — 
mostly  old  favorites  like  I  Ain't  Got 
Nobody.  Look  For  The  Silver  Lining, 
and  I'll  Be  Glad  When  You're  Dead, 


NO   ONE-YEAU 

SutUcnifatiotte. . , 


Because  of  restrictions  on  paper  and  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  RADIO  MIR- 
ROR, we  cannot  possibly  print  enough 
copies  to  supply  all  who  want  subscriptions 
for  RADIO  MIRROR. 

New  and  renewal  subscriptions  may  be 
deferred  as  much  as  two  months  until 
places  on  our  subscription  list  are  available. 

Therefore,  to  limit  subscriptions  to  the 
number  that  can  be  supplied  each  month, 
RADIO  MIRROR  is  reluctantly  forced  to 
refuse  both  new  and  renewal  one-year 
subscriptions.  However,  we  are  accepting, 
subject  to  delay  in  servicing,  two-year 
subscriptions  ut  $3.60  and  three-year  sub- 
scriptions at  $5.44).  These  prices  apply  to 
U.  S.  and  U.  S.  Possessions  and  Territories, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  For  subscrip- 
tion prices  to  all  other  countries  see  infor- 
mation at  foot  of  page  3. 

We  will  continue  to  accept  one-year  sub- 
scriptions for  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 
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MAKE   MONEY 


Selluuf. 

FLUORESCENT 


Sensational  New  FIXTURE  Screws 
into  Socket  Like  an  Ordinary  Light  Bulb 
■J  f\  Uf  you  can  offer  thousands  of 
'*  "  "  waiting  prospects  in  your 
community  the  beauty  and  visibility 


—  KITCHEN  — 

—  TAVERN  — 

—  GARAGE — 

—  FACTORY- 
MERCHANDISE 

DISPLAY 


HOME — STORE  ol  Fluorescent  lighting  at  practical 
cost.  LITE-KING  is  tops  in  Fluores- 
cent illumination.  Answers  the  need 
for  a  superbly  engineered  Fluorescent 
Adapter.  Scientifically  produces  con- 
trolled brilliance  at  minimum  cost.  No 
installation  cost — simply  plug  in  like  a 
regular  light  bulb.  Pays  for  itself  in 
current  cost  from  the  moment  of  installation.  Streamlined 
in  design  LITE-KING  will  beautify  any  room.  The  money 
making  opportunity  of  the  decade  for  live  salesmen  and 
distributors.  Enormous  advance  commissions  daily.  Rush 
name  for  FREE  amazing  selling  offer  TODAY. 
North  American  Mfg.  Co.,  5042  Cottage  Grove,  DepL  386,  Chicago  IS, III. 

Hair 

OFF  face 

Lips...  Arms*. •  Legs 

Now  Happy!  I  had  ugly  superfluous  hair . . .  was 
unloved . . .  discouraged.  Tried  many  things ...  even 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed 
a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  has  helped 
thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness.  My  FREE 
book,  "What  I  Did  About  Superfluous  Hair" 
explains  method.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also 
trial  OFFER.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette.  P.  O. 
Box  4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  583  .Chicago  64.  III. 


Get  Beautiful 'J 
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Of  Your  Favorite  Photo   Size  sxW 

Most  gorgeous  life-like  enlargement  you  JlsS 
ever  saw.  Finished  in  beautiful"GoW-f 
tone"  process  on  heavy  portrait  paper. 
SEND  NO  MONEY!  Mail  snapshot,  pho- 
tograph or  negative,  any  size,  any  sub-  ' 
ject.  Pay  postman  only  69c  for  one  or  J1.00 
for  two,  plus  postage.  Or  send  price  and  we 
pay  postage.  Original  returned  unharmed.  - 
QUICK.  SERVICE.  Money  back  guaranteed 
Hand  colored  in  oils  $1  extra.    State  colors.    ...    . .    - 

ALLIED  PHOTO  CO..108  W.Lake  St.,  Dept.E-228.Ch~a  gol.  |||. 

BLACKHEADS    MUST   GO 

(OR  YOUR  MONET  BACK)  Amazingly 
successful  for  the  treatment  of  blackheads 
-CHARL'S  TEX-TTJR  CREAM  effectively 
cleans  and  improves  your  skin.  After  sev- 
eral treatments  your  skin  will  be  free  of 
ugly  blackheads  or  we  will  refund  your 
money  immediately — Price  $1.20  including 
tax  and  postage — C.O.D.'s  $1.46. 

545-5th  Ave.  (Dept.  A-5) 
New   York  17.  N.  Y. 


CHARL'S  COSMETIC  CO, 


II  SELL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Aslowas50for*fKSphRINN*T-g 

Show  exclusive  name  imprinted  Per- 
sonal Christmas  Cards,  low  as  50  for  $1. 
Amazing  values  bring  you  easy  sales. 

BIG  SELLERS  IN  BOX  ASSORTMENTS 

Boost  profits  with  21  "Feature"  $1  Christ- 
mas assortment—  sparkling  new  features. 
Other  money  making  assortments  — in- 
cludingour  famous  Christmas  Gift  Wrap 
Ensemble,  Religious,  Everyday,  Oilette, 
fl j  many  others.  Write  today  for  samples. 
'<£>/m«h  122S  Clifford  Av.,Dept.B-19 

jAlieS  ART  STUD  IOS  mo.  Roche.terS,  N.Y. 


■Remember   Tour   Loved   One/^"^- ■ 
Wear  This   Genuine 


STERLING 

SILVER 

PHOTO  RING 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
Custom  Made  Design  with  YOUR 
PHOTO  HAND-PAINTED  IN  OIL. 
Permanently  Sealed  in  Magnified  Dome  Crystal.  WATER- 
PROOF—DUST-PROOF WILL  NEVER  FADE. 


i  postman  S4.49  plui 
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VICE.  MADE  TO  SELL  FOR  $7. Ml.  Mass  production 
and  direct  .die.  to  you  maku  this  value  possible. 

Send    In    a    Paper    Strip    with    your 
ring   ringer   measure   for  correct   size. 
FISK  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.   125-D 
■assjsaFI'k  Building.  250  W.  87  St.,  N.  Y.   19 


$449 
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NOW... THE 

HAIR  RINSE 
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Brings  Golden  Highlights 
To  Dull,  Faded  Hair 

Blondes !  Hair  dull  and  faded?  Try  BLONDEX 
GOLDEN  RINSE  the  new  "highlight"  rinse 
made  specially  for  blondes.  Brings  lovely 
lustre  and  add  a  little  extra  touch  of  color. 
Safe  —  not  a  permanent  dye  or  bleach  — 
washes  off  easily.  BLONDEX  GOLDEN  RINSE 
is  made  by  the  makers  of  BLONDEX,  world's 
largest  selling  blonde  shampoo.  Sold  at 
10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 


i  OVER  4  POUNDS 

•  URGE  AND  COLORFUL 

•  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

•  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  MATERIALS 

Bargain  Sale!  Lovely  new  goods  that  will  please"* 
you.  Bright,  gorgeous  designs. You'll  be  delighted! 
/"■I/CM    IS  PIECE  SEWING  OUTFIT  AND 
MlVtN  20  QUILT   PATTERNS  WITH  ORDER 

Scad  No  Mo««y ! 
Join  our  thousands 
of  satisfied 
customers.  Pay 
postman  only 
SI  .98  plus  postage. 
Write  today. 


tfLonep  JSacfe  Guarantee 

If  not  satisfied.  Bend  it  back  and  your 
$1.98  returned,  plus  postage  spent 
BOTH  WAYS.  You  can  keep  the 

Sewing  Outfit  and  Quilt  Patterns  for 
your   trouble.    That's  fair,  isn't  it? 


Great  American  Salts  Co.,  MM  Silverlon  Way,  DepLAW,  Chicago  11,111. 

DON'T  CUT  CUTICLES 


Manicare  is  a  smart  cosmetic  which 
beautifies  nails  while  it  softens  cuticle. 
MANICARE  is  a  cuticle  remover,  cu- 
ticle oil  and  stain  remover,  all  in  one. 
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35j£  a  jar 
Drug  and  Dipt.  Stores 
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Pre-laundered  for  immediate  use. 
Extra  large.  Highly  absorbent. 
Economical,   too.     Long    lasting. 
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KITCHEN  TOWELS 


Can't  Keep 
Grandma  In 
Her  Chair 

She's  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster— 
Now  her  Backache  is  better  _ 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  vray  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison. 
cms  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills. 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


You  Rascal,  You.  But  I  didn't  know 
when  I  was  well  off — I  made  a  mis- 
take. 

"I  sang  solo  at  one  of  our  concerts. 
The  undertakers  considered  it  inap- 
propriate. It  was  I  Love  Life — and  I 
Want  To  Live." 

"The  way  I  feel  right  now,  I  don't 
want  to  live.  I  have  to  go  home  and 
face  my  lovin'  family — after  them  giv- 
ing me  all  them  presents  this  morning 
and  lettin'  me  fix  their  bicycles  and 
take  them  to  the  zoo  and  all — and  me 
thinkin'  all  the  time  they  was  ball-and- 
chains.    How  can  I  face  them!" 

"Don't  worry,  Riley.  A  man  is  never 
down  till  he's  in." 

"You  mean  'till  he's  out'." 

The  little  undertaker  coughed  deli- 
cately. "In  our  profession,  Riley — 
it's  in." 

Riley  sneezed  again.  Wet  clothes — 
well,  he  was  going  home  to  be  fussed 
over  and  Mom  would  see  to  it  he  had 
dry  clothes  to  put  on  and  maybe  even 
a  mustard  plaster  and  make  him  soak 
his  feet  in  hot  water.  Who  was  going 
to  fuss  over  Julius?  The  poor  stiff 
would  have  nobody  but  a  landlady  and 
she  yelling  at  him  not  to  drip  all  over 
her  clean  carpet. 

THE  realization  had  come  home  to 
Riley  slowly,  minute  by  minute,  that 
a  Father's  Day  should  be  spent — well, 
being  a  father.  All  of  the  hours  he  had 
really  enjoyed  had  been  spent  with  his 
family.  They  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  pleasure  would  be  in  being  with 
them,  helping  them,  working  with 
them,  playing  with  them.  And  they 
were  right. 

A  guy  can  sure  get  into  trouble  try- 
ing to  be  somethin'  he  ain't,  Riley 
gloomily  philosophized  to  himself.  Here 
he  was,  the  luckiest  man  in  town,  and 
Julius  had  sold  him  a  bill  of  goods 
about  being  hen-plucked — gosh,  he  was 
dumb!  Just  wait  till  he  got  home — 
he'd  show  Mom  and  the  kids  how  swell 
he  thought  they  were — he'd  help  Babs 
with  her  homework — he'd  wash  the 
dishes  for  Mom. 

There  was  no  more  forlorn  figure 
than  Chester  Riley  as  he  squished  his 
wet  boots  up  Mom's  clean  back  steps 
onto  the  porch. 

"Look  at  you!    What  in  the  world — " 

Riley  braced  himself.  "Aw,  now, 
Dumplin'  ...  I  fell  in  the  lake — that 
Julius — " 

"Never  mind  how  you  did  it — you 
come  straight  into  the  kitchen  and  pull 
off  those  wet  boots  and  that  sweater 
and  then  go  upstairs  and  take  a  hot 
bath—" 

"Now,  Dumplin'.  I  can  go  up  the 
way  I  am  and  change  up  there."  Riley 
told  her  and  started  to  move. 

"No,  you  don't,  Riley.  I  don't  want 
you  going  into  the  living  room  in  your 
stocking  feet,  not  right  now,  the  way 
things  are.  Oh,  there  you  are,  Junior 
— hurry,  Riley  put  them  on!" 

Wonderingly,  Riley  did  so.  There 
was  a  strange  air  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment about  all  three,  about  Mom  and 
Junior  and  Babs,  that  had  finally  pene- 
trated to  him.  And  the  kitchen  itself 
looked   different. 

A  little  cough  behind  him.  He 
whirled.  "Digger!  What're  you  doin' 
here?" 

Mom  opened  the  dining  room  door. 

"SURPRISE!" 

For  just  a  moment  it  looked  to  Riley 
as  if  the  whole  house  were  filled  with 
people,  all  of  them  surging  down  on 
him. 

He  was  struck  dumb. 

"Well,  you  got  here  at  last  .  .  .  we 
were  just  about  ready  to  send  out  a 
posse  for  you  .  .  .  you're  holding  up  the 


DIAMONDS 

Set  In  Fine  Quality  Mountings 

Here  is  an  unusual  collection  of  rings  to  choose  from 
-you  are  sure  to  find  in  this  group  Ihe  ring  that  will 
thrill  you  and  your  friends 
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Ilyte  HI02— Ladles' 

Engagement  Ring  —  large 
stone  in  beautiful  Tiffany 
setting  —  Solid  Sterling 
Silver    $5.98 


"t-jlyle  H1Q7  —  Mon's 
Ring  set  with  large  center 
stone — 2  smaller  stones  on 
side  —  massive  mounting. 
S6.98 


•^.IRKMLOii-l 

^Style  H110-M.n'. 
Ring  — "Buckle"  design  — 
with  two  stones  (or  plain) 
— in  I  30  10  K  Gold  mount- 
ing      $7.98 


lil  yie_H10J  —  Ladies' 
Engagement  Ring  —  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  basket 
mounting    $4.98 


-Style  H104—  Men's 
Ring  —  large  I  karat  size 
single  stone  —  fine  heavy 
mounting    $4.98 


ILStyle  HllT-Men'o 
"Viking"  Ring  —  10  K 
Gold  Top  and  massive  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  mounting 
stamped    in   ring $4.98 


^Style  H112  — Man's 
Masonic  Ring  —  exquisite 
design— I  30  14  K  Yellow 
Gold  color  or  Solid  Sterling 
Silver    $6.98 


^StyJe_H108  — Men's 
Cameo  Ring  set  in  Solid 
Sterling  Silver — with  large 
size  2-tone  colored  cameo. 
$4.98 


^StyJcJHLlPJ  —  L  ad  i  es' 
Dinner  Ring — 25  stones  set 
in  Solid  Sterling  Silver — 
veryrarewithsomany 
stones    $7.98 


Style  H101  —  Baby's 
Ring  in  10  K  Gold  — 
chased  design — comes  with 
lucky  4-leaf   clover... $2.98 


—  ii. '   "^^  ^_St y±§_H10_9  —  Men's 

Style  H105  —  Ladies'  Signet  Ring  with  sparkling 

Wedding    Ring  — 10   stones  replica  diamond  —  extra 

set  in  I  30  I4K  Gold.. $4.98  heavy    mounting $3.98 

SEND  NO  MONEY:  select  ring  style  you  desire 

and  mark  in  coupon  (also  mark  second  choice  to  avoid  dis- 
appointment). Send  ring  size  (piece  of  paper  or  string 
around  finger).  When  postman  delivers  package  pay  him 
price  of  ring  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges.  If  you  send 
Money  Order  with  order  we  pay  all  postal  charges,  guak- 
ANTEE:  Examine  ring.  If  not  entirely  pleased  return  same 
day  and  get  your  money  back.  Fill  in  and  mail  coupon 
NOW.  Remember,  due  to  wartime  restrictions,  fine  Jewelry 
is  scarce. 

SIMMONS  CO.,  Home  of  Fine  Jewelry 
30  Church  St.,  Oept.H-382,New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  CO..  Home  of  Fine  Jewelry 
30  Church  St.,  Dept.H-382.New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  ring  I  have  cheeked  below  as  my 
first  choice.  If  you  are  out  of  my  size  then  send  second 
or  third  choice  I  have  also  cheeked.  I  am  enclosing 
strip  of  paper  (or  string)  for  size.  I  will  pay  postman 
price  of  ring  plus  postage.  GUARANTEE:  If  I  am 
not  pleased  I  may  return  ring  the  day  I  recerve  It  and 
you  are  to  return  my  money. 

First  Choice  Second  Choice  Third  Choice 

Style  No.  Q  Style  No.  □  Stylo  No.  Q 


Name 


PLEASE  PRINT 


Address- 


City.  Zone.  State ■ 

□  I  am,  enclosing  Money  Order  in  full  payment.  You 

are  to  pay  all  postage  charges. 
NOTE:  Foreign  and  Canadian  orders  must  bo  accom- 
panied by  cash  with  order. 
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(SUIVEZ-MOI) 
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Parfum$I  to $15... 
Toilet  Water  $1,  2.50,  4.50 
Bubble  Foam,  Bath  Pow- 
der, Sachet,  Face  Powder, 
each  .jM...Talc  554  ■■  ■ 
At  your  favorite  drug  and 
department  store. 

(all  prices  plus  taxes) 

Alto  in  devil-may-care 

"Nonchalant" 


party,  Riley  .  .  .  you  didn't  know  your 
missus  had  invited  us  all  over  for  din- 
ner tonight,  did  you?  ...  hi,  ya,  Riley — 

"Happy  Father's  Day!" 

Riley  got  his  breath.  "You  mean  you 
knew  it  all  the  time?  When  I  was 
talkin'  to  you  in  the  park  today, 
Muley?" 

"Sure — we  was  laughin'  up  our 
sleeves.  Come  on,  Didlebock — Wither- 
spoon — Digger — let's  give  Riley  the  old 
Lodge  welcome —  For  he's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow — " 

Under  cover  of  the  singing,  joined  in 
by  wives  and  kids,  Riley  escaped  up- 
stairs.   He  was  too  happy  to  talk. 

How  it  had  all  come  about  he  wasn't 
really  sure,  but  once  again,  Mom  had 
saved  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  unfortunate  bragging.  Muley  and 
Gillis  were  here.  Digger  was  here. 
The  whole  house  had  a  festive,  party 
air  and  the  people  he  liked  best  were 
in  it.  There  would  be  no  game  in  a 
smoke-filled  room,  no  empty  pockets  to 
show  in  the  morning,  no  headache  to 
explain  away  to  Mom. 

What  a  bee-yoo-tiful  world!  Up- 
stairs, Riley  did  a  clumsy  buck-and- 
wing  in  front  of  the  glass,  looking  at  his 
empurpled  nose  with  beaming  good 
pleasure  as  he  yanked  on  the  new  tie 
Babs  had  given  him. 

Waiting  for  him  to  come  down  in  his 
dry  clothes  were  friends — married 
friends — who  would  talk  his  language 
and  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  an  evening 
he  did  .  .  .  the  women  yapity-yapitting 
in  one  corner  over  clothes  and  babies 
and  food,  the  other  men  and  himself 
postmorteming  the  baseball  game  and 
arguing  over  the  Dodger's  new  line-up. 
Mom  in  her  old  blue  dress  that  was  his 
favorite,  Bab's  proud  eyes  when  she 
saw  him  in  his  tie,  Junior  telling  old 
Muley  how  his  Pop  fixed  his  bicycle — 

And — for  dinner — he  had  peeked  in 
the  kitchen — steak  and  French  fries  and 
apple  pie! 

The  back  of  Riley's  hand  to  all 
bachelors.     Fathers  were  king! 


RESERVE  YOUR  COPY 

OF  NEXT  MONTH'S 

RADIO  MIRROR 
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The  demand  for  RADIO  MIRROR 
makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  print  enough  copies  to  go  round 
these  days.  The  best  way  to 
make  sure  that  you  get  every  issue 
is  to  buy  your  copy  from  the 
same  newsdealer  each  month  and 
tell  him  to  save  RADIO  MIRROR 
for  you  regularly.  Place  a 
standing  order  with  your  dealer — 
don't  risk  disappointment. 


^hen  Romance  Starts 
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The  Gift  That  Starts  the  Home 

Sweethearts  know  —  happier  marriages 
begin  with  a  Lane  Hope  Chest  romance. 
For  Lane  says:  "I  love  you  forever."  It's 
the  beginning  of  life's  sweetest  dreams 
come  true.  Whether  you  plan  a  traditional 
or  modern  home,  you'll  find  a  Lane  to 
harmonize,  for  Lane  Chests  are  available 
in  many  beautiful  styles  and  woods,  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 

It's  Love  for  Keeps  with  Lane — 
The  Only  Tested  AROMA-TIGHT  Chest  in  the  World 

Your  precious,  lifetime  treasures  are  safe  with 
Lane.  It's  the  only  chest  that  has  all  these 
guaranteed  Moth  Protection  features:  1. 
Tested  aroma-tight  protection.  2.  Exclusive 
aroma-tight  features.  3.  Built  of  %  -inch  aro- 
matic Red  Cedar  in  accordance  with  U.  S. 
Government  recommendations.  4.  New, 
waterproof,  Lane-welded  veneers  will  not  peel. 
5.  Chemically  treated  interiors  even  aroma 
flow,  prevent  stickiness,  and  add  life  to  the 
chest.  6.  Free  moth  insurance  policy  written 
by  one  of  the  world's  largest  insurance  com* 
panies.  The  Lane  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  K, 
Altavista,  Virginia.  In  Canada:  Knechtels, 
Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ontario. 


For  the  Bride 

No.  2 120.  This  chest  beautifully  com- 
bines American  Walnut  and  Walnut 
stump  with  exotic  Oriental  wood  and 
African  Zebra  wood.  Has  Lane  pat- 
ented Automatic  Tray. 
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LANE 


Subject  to  OPA  rul- 
ings.Sliyktty  higher 
in  Canada. 

Other  Lane  Chests 
at  Popular  Prices 


To  Men  and  Women  in  the  Armed 
Services:  If  you  wish  to  buy  a  Lane 
Cedar  Chest  and  do  not  know  name  of 
Lane  dealer  where  chest  is  to  be  de- 
livered, write  us. 


HOPE  CHEST 


No.   2087.   American  Colonial  design.   Lovely        jfl 
Honduras  Mahogany  exterior  with  top  rubbed  to 
soft  satin  finish.  Equipped  with  Lane  patented     i 
Automatic  Tray.  ',  ,     ' 


A       MILLION       MAIDENS        YBAHN       F  O  ft        THIS       ROMANTIC       LOVE       GIFT 
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When  you  serve  SCHLITZ  to 

your  guests,  it  says  more  plainly  than 

words,  "We  want  you  to  have  the 

best."  Where  friendly 

glassware  filled  with 

Schlitz  beams  a  cordial 

^^     greeting,  even  the  tick 

of  the  clock  seems  to 

say  "You're  welcome." 


JUST 
THE  KISS 


OF    THE   HOPS 


Cofjrighl  IQ4J,  Jul.  SthlllX  Brrwtng  Co.,  Mllwauitt,  ll'ii. 

THE   BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 
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